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museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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JESSE  STUART  says:  "Born  in  Riverton, 
Ky.,  I  atteniled  the  country  schools,  but  never 
finished  more  than  two  thirds  of  any  term  dur- 
ing the  year.  I  had  to  plant  and  hoe  and  har- 
vest the  crop,  as  well  as  hunt  rabbits  in  the 
weed  lields  by  day  and  hunt  coon  and  possum 
in  the  woods  by  night.  At  nine  I  hired  out  to 
farmers  for  25  cents  a  day.  I  worked  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  a  day.  My  mother  worked  for 
the  same  money,  my  sister,  twelve,  kept  house 
and  my  father  farmed.  At  eleven  I  quit  school 
entirely  to  help  the  family.  Then,  when  I  was 
fifteen,  I  went  to  a  country  subscription  school 
to  brush  up  on  my  grammar.  I  went  sixty  days. 
Then  I  entered  high  school.  I  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  and  adjustments  were  hard  to 
make.  I  was  like  a  mule  in  a  new  pasture.  I 
finished  in  1926  and  tied  the  best  average  in  my 
class.  Then  I  went  to  work  in  a  rolling  mill  and 
spent  eleven  months  of  pure  hell  forging  steel. 
My  eyebrows,  eyelashes  and  hair  became 
singed.  I  learned  to  be  a  blacksmith  there.  I 
left  with  $10  and  I  was  going  somewhere.  I 
didn't  know  where,  but  I  knew  I  was  leaving 
steel  mills  forever. 

"I  tried  several  colleges,  but  they  wouldn't  let 
me  enter.  Finally  I  tried  Lincoln  Memorial,  at 
Harrogate,  Tenn.  They  took  my  $10  (I  had 
bummed  my  way  there)  and  put  me  to  work  in 
the  hayfields.  It  was  like  living  in  paradise  to 
do  the  light  work  around  the  college.  After  the 
first  year  I  became  editor  of  the  college  paper 
and  went  out  for  track.  I  finished  in  three  years 
and  left  owing  $101. 

"Keturned  home  and  taught  school  for  two 
years,  then  entered  Vanderbilt  to  do  a  year  of 
graduate  work.  I  lived  on  eleven  meals  a  week 
from  Sept.,  1931,  to  Feb.,  1932.  One  day  the  hall 
1  was  rooming  in  burned  down  and  with  it 
everything  I  had.  I  lost  fifty  sonnets,  some 
short  stories,  my  clothes,  my  thesis  and  the  job 
that  had  given  me  my  meals.  From  Feb.  to 
June  I  lived  on  one  meal  a  day.  I  finished  my 
graduate  work,  but  didn't  rewrite  the  thesis. 

"(  come  from  a  hardy  race  of  people.  My 
mother's  family  are  Indian  and  English.  My 
father's  are  Scotch.  They  have  all  been  pioneers 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 

"I  am  the  first  of  my  people  to  finish  college." 


JO.%IV    DILDRETH,  author  of  Rendezvous, 
wirites:  "I  was  born  in  London,  raised  in  South 
America,  but  I'm  as  United  Slates  as  the  buf- 
falo on  the  nickel.  I'd  like  to  own  a  dozen  Scot- 
ties,  one  small  sailboat  and   live  most  of  the 
year  in  a  farmhouse  in  Vermont.    So  far  I've 
lived  in  44  assorted  houses,  apartments,  hotels 
and  pensions,  been  to  14  schools  and  I'd  just  as 
I  soon  go  on  being  a  gypsy.   Kxcept  for  that  farm- 
J  house.    I'd  rather  laugh  than  eat  and  I'd  like 
I  to  be  able  to  buy  a  completely  mad  h:.l  at  hsast 
!  once  a  week.    However,  that  would  r|ean  wor- 
I  ryinp  about  clt>thes  to  match,  so  I'll  f^ettle  for 
slacks  and  evening  gowns — and  keep  my  hats 
to  trj  on  once  in  a  while  in  front  of  the  mirrcr." 
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OXYDOL  WASHES 

WHITE 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING 
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Soap  is  made  of  vital  war  materials, 
.lys  measure  Oxydol . . .  don't  pour! 
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[kinson,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

illy  helps  skin  look  lovelier.  Camay  is 
[ondertuUy  mild,  it  cleanses  your  skin 
mint  irritation! 

|art  tonight  — to  bring  out  "the  prettier 
in  your  skin.  Change  to  proper  mild 
-change  to  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Day-by-day— with  one  cake  of  Camay 
reshcr  glow,  softer  beauty  will  come  to 
skin.  Once  you  see  your  lovelier  Camay 
f)Iexion,  you'll  want  to  stay  on  the 
iy  Mild-Soap  Diet! 


-GO  ON  THE 

ILD-SOAP  DIET! 

I  day 
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BY  CMl  CHOW 


11HERE  are  millions  of  Chinese  who  have  never 
'  tasted  rice.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Yangtze 
Valley  and  the  south,  but  in  the  north  everyone 
•  eats  noodles.  .  .  .  Chinese  do  not  use  sugar  in 
any  of  their  dishes,  but  candy  or  sweetmeat  shops  are 
more  common  than  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  One 
universal  dish  is  spinach.  Chinese  laugh  at  Americans 
for  eating  the  same  spinach  all  the  year  round,  while 
they  have  a  different  kind  for  every  month.  .  .  . 
Chinese  do  not  drink  water  except  in  the  form  of  tea. 
Most  water  in  China  is  contaminated,  but  boiling  it 
to  make  tea  makes  it  safe  to  drink. 

Chinese  men  make  good  husbands.  To  use  an  old- 
fashioned  phrase,  they  are  "good  providers."  .  .  , 
There  are  few  Chinese  who  are  total  abstainers,  but 
drunkards  are  as  uncommon  as  drug  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  One  might  spend  a  lifetime  in 
China  without  seeing  any  demonstration  of  affection 
between  husband  and  wife,  but  will  see  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  wives  are  pampered  and  humored,  espe- 
cially wives  with  one  or  more  sons.  .  .  .  As  a  Chinese 
marries  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  family 
line,  the  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  to  present  him  with  a 
son.  According  to  old  custom,  a  man  whose  wife  failed 
him  in  this  was  fully  justified  in  taking  a  secondary 
wife  or  concubine — often  with  the  wife's  approval. 
Public  opinion  in  this  matter  has  changed  in  recent 
years.  Confucius  was  born  of  a  union  of  this  sort  after 
his  father's  first  wife  had  given  birth  to  nine  daughters. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  not  a  dictator, 
though  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
country.  He  rose  to  power  by  conquering  other  war 
lords,  but  he  differed  from  them  in  that  he  always  re- 
placed military  by  civilian  rule  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Unlike  most  Chinese,  he  takes  exercise  regularly  and 
keeps  himself  in  good  physical  condition.  His  hobby 
is  the  study  of  ancient  Chinese  poetry,  and  he  can 
recite  hundreds  of  poems  from  memory.  He  does  not 
speak  English,  but  some  believe  that  he  understands 
it.  Madame  Chiang  speaks  and  writes  Chinese  as 
faultless  as  her  English. 

Although  four  men  out  of  every  five  in  China  are 
farmers,  there  are  no  isolated  farmhouses.    Chinese 
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Simply  cream  Camay  lather 

over  face— nose  and  cfiin. 
Feel  the  wonderful  Camay 
mildness!  Rinse  warm.  If  your 
skin  is  oily,  splash  cold. 
Repeat,  night  and  morning. 


ay  last  as  long  as  possible  fhesewar  days, 
rubs  on  the  cake  give  you  loads  of  lather, 
atherings,  keep    Camay  in   a   DRY    dish. 
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OWTDOL  Washes  -     „» 

IHIHITE  WITHOUT  m0 


Its  New  "HUSTLErBUBBLE"  Suds 

Are  Richer  in  Washing  Power! 

Biggest  Washes  Come  Sparkling  WTiite 

With  Sudsing  Action  Alone! 


ike  company  and  crowds  and  noise.  In  mountainous 
iistricts  the  farmers  live  in  hamlets  of  half  a  dozen  or 
nore  houses,  all  packed  closely  together.  The  small 
plots  they  cultivate  may  be  as  much  as  a  mile  away. 
In  the  great  level  valleys  the  farmers  live  in  villages 
of  fifty  or  more  houses,  or  possibly  inside  the  walls  of 
a  city,  walking  to  and  from  the  land  they  cultivate 
or  traveling  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  .  .  .  There  are 
ho  suburban  homes,  but  each  large  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  farm  villages.  Not  one  Chinese  in  ten 
[thousand  lives  out  of  earshot  of  neighbors. 

The  ricksha  is  a  Yankee  invention,  first  manufac- 
tured in  Massachusetts  and  unknown  in  China  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  ...  It  is  said  that  there  are  more 
individual  boats  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  Yangtze  Valley  the  farmer's 
flat-bottomed  boat  is  almost  as  common  as  the  farm- 
er's automobile  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Where 
there  are  no  waterways,  pack  animals  are  used:  camels 
in  the  north,  donkeys,  cattle  and  horses  in  the  south 
and  west.  There  are  more  than  a  half  million  of  these 
animals  in  Yiinnan  Province  alone.  They  are  now 
being  used  to  carry  munitions  to  the  Chinese  troops 
fighting  on  the  borders  of  Burma.  ...  At  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  attack,  the  Chinese  government  was 
perfecting  a  system  of  modern  highways  which  would 
bring  every  part  of  the  country  into  connection  with 
every  other  part.  When  this  is  completed,  it  will  end 
famines,  for  there  is  always  enough  food  in  China,  but 
no  means  to  distribute  it. 

Chinese  mothers  who  travel  with  children  do  not 
have  to  argue  with  conductors  about  their  ages.  Chil- 
dren above  a  certain  height  pay  full  fare;  those  below 
it,  half  fare.  Dwarfs  travel  at  children's  rates.  .  .  . 
Chinese  are  inveterate  travelers,  and  do  not  mind  trav- 
eling in  crowded  trains,  boats  or  busses.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  shyness  or  reserve  about  them  when  they  meet 
strangers  on  their  journeys.  Two  who  have  never  be- 
fore seen  each  other  will  immediately  strike  up  a  con- 
versation. Soon  a  group  of  four  or  five  total  strangers 
will  be  chatting  together  as  if  they  were  members  of 
the  same  club.  They  are  in  this  way  even  more  jovial 
and  easy-mannered  than  Americans. 

Every  city  has  electric  lights.  Chinese  are  prodigal 
in  the  use  of  lights,  but  have  no  particular  enthusiasm 
for  telephones.  There  are  probably  more  radio  sets 
than  telephones  in  the  country.  ...  All  cities  and 
most  market  towns  are  surrounded  by  walls  built  of 
gray  bricks,  unless  the  old  walls  have  been  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  modern  motor  roads.  Chinese  of 
,  the  past  would  no  more  think  of  building  a  city  with- 
out a  wall  than  of  building  a  house  without  a  roof.  The 
walls  are  usually  more  than         (Coniinued  on  Fage  43) 
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SAVE  CLOTHES  IN  WARTIME! 

Oxydol's  new  "Hustle-Bubble"  Suds  are 
much  richer  in  washing  power  th;iii  be- 
fore. They're  so  active  they  ////  din  out! 
That's  why  white  things,  except  for  un- 
usual stains,  come  White  Without  Bleach- 
ing—radiantly white!  That's  why  clothes 
last  longer,  too— because  there's  no  need 
for  hard  rubbing,  harsh  bleaching  or  long 
washer  runs.  And  Oxydol's  so  safe,  too 
—  safe  for  colored  wash  things,  safe  for 
rayons,  safe  for  your  own  precious  hands! 


OXYDOL  WASHES 
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—I  WITHOUT  BLEACHING 
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AVOID  SOAP  WASTE!  Soap  is  made  of  vital  war  materials, 
so  don't  waste  it!  Always  measure  Oxydol . . .  don't  pour. 
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TAFFY.  TIIK  IIOK^iE 

Y  WIFE  hiid  a  horse  onco  who  was  the  most  wonderful  horse 


color,  a  light  buckskin,  and  he  was  brighter  than  most  men  and 
even  a  lot  of  women.  He  was  the  only  horse  I've  ever  met  who 
could  wedge  his  way  through  a  small  turnstile — and  he  was  a  big 
liorse  without  damage  to  himself  or  the  gate,  and  he  was  among 
the  few  horses  who  realize  that  if  you  lift  a  square  gate  up  with 
one  knee  you  can  usually  take  off  with  your  mouth  the  chain  that 
holds  it.  He  was  as  good  at  "figuring"  as  a  schoolmarm.  A  won- 
derful horse;  full  of  life  and  fast,  and  a  (irst-class  rope  horse,  but 
as  gentle  as  a  dog.  You  could  catch  him  anywhere,  and  he  had  the 
most  lovely  look  in  his  eyes.  And  then  suddenly  he  developed  a 
superiority  complex,  and  in  a  few  years  it  killed  him~he  was 
gored  to  death  by  a  bull. 

Like  so  many  good  Christians,  he  was  loving,  faithful  and 
obedient  to  his  God — in  his  case,  Man — but  unspeakable  to  his 
own  kind,  horses:  condescending,  insolent  and,  on  occasion, 
brutal.  Other  horses  hated  him  and  bit  and  kicked  and  chased 
him.  Finally,  one  of  them  bit  him  and  gave  him  a  fistula,  and  it 
was  while  we  were  trying  to  cure  this,  and  had  him  out  at  pasture, 
that  the  bull  gored  him.  It  had  reached  the  point  where  he 
couldn't  even  get  on  with  a  Hereford  bull,  usually  the  most 
resigned  of  creatures. 

All  this,  as  I  say,  came  upon  him  suddenly  and  in  his  early 
maturity,  and  it  emerged,  as  it  always  does,  from  an  equally 
definite  inferiority  complex.  As  a  colt  and  a  young  horse  he  had 
been  noticeably  shy  and  humble  and  introspective. 

Imagination,  like  all  gifts,  is  dangerous.  Without  it,  neither 
men  nor  horses  get  anywhere.  But  the  greater  the  gift,  the  more 
its  possessor  must  guard  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  despite  our 
present  knowledge,  that  an  inferiority  complex  and  a  superiority 
complex  are  two  different  things,  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  They 
are,  of  course,  identical,  both  symptoms  of  the  same  disease;  and 
this  disease,  common  as  the  common  cold,  and  far  more  danger- 
ous, is  absorption  in  oneself  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

The  moment  you  begin  to  discover  in  yourself  the  belief  that 
the  world  revolves  around  you  and  for  your  benefit  in  large  things 
or  small,  or  for  the  small  group  exactly  like  you,  remove  from 
yourself  all  guns,  knives,  poison  and  desire  to  argue,  for  you  are 
on  your  way  to  becoming  a  danger.  Also,  you  are  headed  for 
eventual  failure  in  everything  that  makes  a  man  a  man,  and,  most 
assuredly,  for  inner  dissatisfaction.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the 
world  does  not  arise  from  this  iX)litical  system  or  that,  or  from 
economic  stresses  or  strains,  but  because  someone — a  man,  a 
group-  has  had  his  "feelings  hurt"  and  won't  grow  up. 

Look  about  you.  What  motivated  Hitler,  for  instance?  What 
motivated  his  absurd  temporary  partner,  Mussolini?  What  has 
motivated  practically  all  the  tyrants  and  egomaniac  murderers 
who  have  turned  blood-red  the  past  and  present?  What  causes 
most  divorces?  Treachery  between  (Continueil  on  Page  90) 
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WHEN  the  war  is  over,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  which  will  confront  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  tliat  of  education. 
The  war  itself  has  brought  into  focus  the 
faults  of  our  education  and,  at  the  same  time, 
started  new  procedures  which  raise  grave 
questions. 

The  necessity  to  train  officers  for  the  de- 
mands of  modern  war  required  tliat  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country  assume  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  Obviou.sly,  officers  for  a  nine- 
million-man  force  could  not  be  educated  and 
trained  only  in  West  Point,  Annapolis  and 
other  military  educational  institutions.  So 
the  Army  and  Navy  contracted  w-ith  the  col- 
leges to  supply  the  training.  The  curriculum 
was  set,  not  b\'  the  colleges  but  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  departments,  and  also  by  great 
indu-stries  which,  for  wartime  purpcses, 
needed  workers  or  managers  with  special 
t  rainings.  The  universities  and  colleges  agreed 
to  turn  out  the  men  for  the  specific  positions. 
In  as  much  as  these  newcomers  into  the  field 
of  education  made  many  startling  di.scov- 
eries — such  as,  for  instance,  tliat  thou.sands 
of  college  men  had  no  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics,  and  others  were  unable  to 
formulate  orders  or  reports  in  resijectable 
English — the  colleges  came  under  a  fire  of 
criticism,  and  the  idea  began  to  form  that 
perhaps  this  .sort  of  education  by  contract 
niiglil  eventually  supplant  the  existing  "free" 
.system. 

Should  il  do  .so,  education  and  democracy 
both  would  hava>  been  dealt  a  terrible  blow. 
It  would  mean  the  eventual  control  of  col- 
lege courses  by  the  state  and  by  industry;  it 
would  substitute  training  for  education,  and 
the  idea  of  creating  an  efficient  worker  or 
fighter  for  the  idea  of  creating  an  efficient 
person.  It  is  .something  to  be  opposed  with 
all  one's  .strength. 

Hut  mere  o|)i)ositi()ii  will  be  fruitless  unless 
we  consider  the  actual  state  of  our  education, 
as  it  has  been  devel()|)ing  for  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury. For  the  tendency  to  regiment  educa- 
tion would  be  less  widespread  if  education 
had  hot  been  failing  of  its  function. 

liiE  disintegration  of  education,  as  a  body 
of  knowledge  and  an  intellectual  attitude, 
shared  by  all  men  who  could  claim  to  belong 
to  the  educated,  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
educational  curriculum  of  the  great  univer- 
sities was  no  longer  altogether  suited  to  a 
new,  scientific  and  technological  age.  Before 
that,  university  education  in  America  was  an 
integrated  thing.  Any  university  graduate 
could  be  certain  that  he  shared  a  certain  body 
of  knowledge  with  every  other  university 
graduate,  and  the  intellectual  world  thus 
spoke  a  common  language.  The  curriculum 
had  been  inlierited  from  England  and  had 
roots  right  back  and  into  the  earliest  univer- 
sities of  Western  civilization.  It  was  clas- 
sical— mathematical — philosophical.  Every 
educated  man  knew  Latin  and/or  Greek  and 
could  give  an  account  of  man  from  the  an- 
tique world  to  the  present  time.  All  had  had 
rigorous  grammatical  training,  enabling  them 
not  only  to  use  their  own  language  but  to 
uiider.stand  it.  All  had  a  grasp  of  higher 
mathematics  and  had  been  subjected  to  the 
.stern  jirecisions  and  disciplines  of  mathemat- 
ical education.  And  the  sum  of  the  whole 
education  had  a  meaning,  inside  philo.sophical 


frames  of  reference.  A  "liberal"  education, 
as  this  was  called,  had  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating the  mind  and  providing  students  with 
the  knowledge,  training  and  habits  of  inte- 
grated thinking  which  would  enable  them 
thenceforward  to  think  for  themselves  and 
expand  their  own  education  indefinitely. 

Ihis  curriculum,  however,  became  so  rigid, 
and  so  exclusive  of  the  modern  sciences,  that, 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  introduced  the 
elective  system  as  a  means  of  getting  new 
studies  into  the  frame  of  general  education. 
President  Eliot  must  be  turning  over  in  his 
grave  as  a  result.  Having  once  opened  the 
door  to  certain  new  scientific  studies,  a  proc- 
ess began  which  has  some  similarity  to  the 
latest  penetration  into  the  liberal-arts  cur- 
ricula by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  liberal-arts  colleges,  aiming  to  create 
educated  men  rather  than  technicians,  were 
surrounded  in  the  universities  by  technical 
colleges,  whose  aim  was  training  rather  than 
education — with,  for  instance,  engineering 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  domestic-science 
institutes.  Once  new  studies  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  liberal-arts  colleges,  these 
schools  demanded  courses  that  would  assist 
in  these  special  technical  trainings,  which 
were  for  jobs  rather  than  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  wisdom.  B.y  the  time  this  war  broke 
out,  the  elective  courses  had  come  to  occupy 
the  chief  position  in  the  liberal  curriculum. 
A  young  man  or  woman  could  graduate  as  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  knowing  no  word  of  Latin 
or  Greek  or  any  modern  foreign  language, 
unable  to  read  or  write  with  understanding, 
elegance  or  even  a  high  degree  of  simple  lit- 
eracy; ignorant  of  trigonometry,  higher  al- 
gebra or  calculus;  with  but  the  mo.st  prim- 
itive and  confused  picture  of  human  history; 
and  with  no  philosophical  knowledge  or  back- 
ground whatsoever. 

This,  of  course,  immediately  affected  the 
lower  schools.  If  children  could  graduate 
from  college  as  "educated"  without  any  of 
these  things,  why  should  it  be  necessarj'  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  them  in  the  high 
schools?  So  the  high  schools  began  to  admit 
"fad"  courses  of  all  kinds.  The  idea  that 
education  did  not  consist  of  a  sum  of  basic 
knowledge  but  of  undisciplined  self-expression 
and  something  called  "group  consciousness," 
gained  headway  rapidly.  Children  began  to 
be  regarded  from  a  vocational  viewpoint 
while  they  were  still  completely  undeveloped. 
Thus  the  whole  educational  system  began  to 
disintegrate  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  previous  days  moral  philosophy  had 
played  a  prominent  role  in  all  higher  educa- 
tion. The  educated  man  was  compelled  to 
face  the  question  of  good  and  evil,  of  what 
constituted  a  good  society,  of  the  ethical 
bases  for  law.  No  substitute  was  foimd  for  it. 

In  the  early  American  schools,  Bible  study 
had  been  a  required  part  of  the  curriculum, 
the  Bible  being  recognized  as  the  foundation 
of  the  religions  of  Western  civilization  and, 
in  its  English  translation,  a  piimacle  of  the 
language.  But  under  secular  pressures,  it  was 
eve»tually  relegated  to  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  churches  and  even  passed  out  of  the 
compulsory  lists  of  literature  courses.  Vague 
rea.sonings  about  good  will  and  social  con- 
•sciousncss  took  the  place  of  the  stern  "thou 
shalts"  and  (Continued  on  Page  JOS) 
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'Man,  thafs  fjne  tobacco'' 

...that's  LUCKY  STRIKE 

tobacco! 

yes,  [Lucky  Strike 

means  fine  tobacco 
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THE  SUB-DEB 


I'M  GOIN'  gooney!  And  at  my  age  too!  To  the  very 
teeth — I'm  fed  up!  The  thing  is — no  single  gent  ever 
dates  me.  Oh,  married  men  like  dad,  Uncle  Harry 
and  Sue's  father.  Doctor  Jenkins,  give  me  their  time. 
But  they're  so  safe— and  taken.  What  I  want  is  a  date. 
A  boy  to  ask  me  how  'bout  Saturday  night?  The  delicious 
suspense  of  waiting,  then  my  date,  then  not  being  able 
to  sleep  after — for  glow. 

But  does  that  excitement  happen  to  me?  Not  me!  I'm 
strictly  neglected. 

Other  girls  date.  Martha  Ann's  out  every  Saturday 
night  and  even  during  the  week  sometimes.  And  her 
mother  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  Of  course,  I'd  have  to  con- 
vince my  mother.  But  maybe  I  could  sell  her.  If  I  only 
had  something  to  sell.  If  I  could  just  snafBe  a  date  with 
somebody,  I  might  catch  her  while  she's  doing  her  hair 
and  maneuver  her  into  saying  "yes." 

It's  not  as  though  I  lived  miles  and  miles  out  in  the 
country  either.  Nobody  would  waste  their  precious  gas 
fetching,  traipsing  and  toting  me  home  again.  I  live  right 
in  the  middle  of  everything.   But  me — I'm  out. 

Ot'^  "Hot  %^  'PauCtf     . 

Of  course,  the  guys  around  here  are  kinda  young.  They 
don't  date  much.  But  they  could  learn.  Even  the  older 
boys  at  school  date  girls  my  age  sometimes.    But  those 

slowpokes  in  my  class Oh,  they  know  we're  girls, 

all  right.  They  know  me  specially.  I'm  class  treasurer 
and  always  at  'em  for  money.  They  biff  me  in  the  halls, 
and  at  lunch.  They  "hi"  at  the  games.  They  pedal  fast 
to  catch  up  with  me  when  I'm  walking  home,  and  then 
coast  with  me  with  both  feet  rowing  the  ground.  One 
or  another  of  them  usually  comes  to  sit  by  me  when  I'm 
at  the  movies  with  another  girl.  They're  even  generous 
with  their  salted  peanuts.  One  guy  pays  lots  of  attention 
to  me  at  parties— but  devotedly.   He's  even  walked  me 


^'OMEIS',  AKIKE  AIVD  SHINE! 

TCKJ  much  lonely  time  on  your  hands?  Not  enough  to  «!<» 
around  where  you  livey  Then  start  a  .Suh-Deb  Club  in 
your  gang.  Get  them  busy  doing  things  and  having  fun.  Write 
to  Klizabeth  Woodward,  Ladies'  Home  Jouhnil.  Philadel- 
phi.T  5,  Pa.,  and  ask  for  the  Sub-Deb  Club  Handbook.  That"ll 
tell  you  how  to  organize  and  all.  Then  y<ju'll  get  a  certilicatf 
of  membership  and  the  famous  Sub-Deb  newspaper,  TIIK 
SCOOP,  will  be  sent  to  your  club  each  month.  We're  not  going 
to  leave  that  club  of  yours  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb.  'I'lll^ 
SCOOP  will  keep  you  busy  with  plans.  Out  the  window  with 
lonely  time  on  your  hands.    Come  on,  get  your  own  club  going ! 


home  after.  Of  course,  there  were  three  other  kids  going 
our  way.  But  he  walked  with  me. 

See  what  I  mean?  I'm  not  strictly  poison.  The  other 
day  I  pumped  the  guy  who  blows  the  horn  next  to  me  in 
orchestra.  We've  been  getting  kinda  intimate  lately  over 
a  certain  score,  on  account  of  we  both  make  the  same 
mistake  every  single  time.  So  I  hissed  at  him  while  the 
drum  was  good  and  loud,  "Hey,  why  don't  you  ever  take 
a  girl  on  a  date?"  And  he  snapped  back,  "Me?  I  don't 
want  to  get  involved  with  women."  I  hadn't  exactly 
thought  of  it  like  that.  But  I  guess  a  guy  does  get  in- 
volved. If  the  girl  doesn't  like  him — there's  a  tangle. 
If  she  does  like  him,  he  gets  involved  with  her  mother  and 
her  father  and  her  kid  brother.  The  other  kids  at  school 
talk  and  titter.  He  can't  concentrate  any  more,  he's  al- 
ways thinking  about  her.  And  he's  supposed  to  spend 
dough  on  her,  too,  dough  he's  got  earmarked  for  things  he 
just  has  to  have  for  his  tool  kit  or  his  collection.  He's 
got  to  learn  to  dance,  if  she  wants  him  to.  He's  got  to 
have  his  dirty  pants  dry-cleaned.  I  guess  a  girl  does  make 
a  guy's  life  complicated.   It's  an  angle. 

Tom's  not  exactly  a  woman  hater,  he  just  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  girls.  We  ask  him  to  parties,  we  tempt 
him  with  chocolate-fudge  cake,  we  keep  after  him.  But  he 
always  says,  "Haven't  time."  He's  always  in  training  for 
football,  and  on  a  special  diet,  he  has  to  study,  he  has  to 
work.  And  women  take  time.  I  know.  I  am  one. 

Then  there's  Pete — our  big  stuff.  He's  class  president 
and  all  of  us  girls  would  literally  limp  if  he  broke  out 
with  a  date.  I've  known  him  always.  He  lives  down  the 
street  and  his  family  and  mine  play  contract  rummy 
every  Tuesday  night.  He  came  over  with  them  the  other 
night  to  talk  heavy  class  business  with  me.  A  fine  chance 
to  pin  him  down  and  find  out  why  he  didn't  date.  And 
what  did  he  say?  "Not  till  I  havta."  Everything's  okay 
as  is,  says  he.  He  sees  enough  of  the  girls  at  school.  He'll 
even  take  a  dose  of  'em  if  he  gets  roped  in  on  a  party.  But 
voluntarily  go  out  of  his  way  to  saddle  himself  with  a 
girl  for  a  whole  evening?  Not  him.  He  wouldn't  know 
how  to  act — or  what  to  talk  about.  Our  big  stuff— scared ! 


TV^ene  to  (^7 


If  a  guy  did  ask  me  for  a  date  for  next  Saturday  night, 
and  if  mother  said  I  could  go,  and  if  he  asked  me  what 
I'd  like  to  do,  I'd  probably  be  stumped.  I've  dreamed  so 
often  of  that  happening  and  what  I'd  say.  Like,  "How 
'bout  getting  a  couple  of  good  seats  down  front  for  that 
new  play  at  the  State?"  And  him  with  an  allowance  just 
exactly  as  prosperous  as  my  own!    Or  "Let's  get  all 


dressed  up — me  in  my  new  swish  with  the  tulle  and 
flutter  in  my  hair — and  dance  at  the  Terrace."  At  our 
age!  And  with  the  curfew  ringing  at  nine-thirty. 

We'd  probably  wind  up  at  the  movies.  And  I  probably 
would  have  seen  it  anyhow  without  him.  Or  maybe  we'd 
have  battled  a  few  rounds  at  the  bowling  alley.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  other  4<ids.  Or  we  might  have  gone 
down  to  Joe's — we  go  there  every  afternoon  anyway.  And 
he'd  have  probably  danced  with  me  a  couple  of  times  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  gabbling  with  the  boys — and 
it  wouldn't  be  a  real  date.  We  might  have  stretched  the 
excitement  to  a  half  dozen  round  trips  on  the  ferry.  I 
guess  there's  not  much  for  kids  our  age- to  do  on  dates. 

Ti^cdSotACcSovtcd 

I'm  not  too  sure  I'd  know  how  anyhow.  It'd  be  such 
a  thing— that  first  date— that  I'd  get  all  clammy  cold,  or 
sticky  hot.  I'd  either  talk  like  a  buzz  saw,  or  shut  up 
tight.  I'd  either  laugh  at  everything  he  said — or  chill  him 
to  the  bone.  I'd  either  make  too  much  noise — or  no  noise 
at  all.  And  if  it  happened  to  be  his  very  first  date  with  a 
girl  it  would  be  even  worse.  'Cause  he  wouldn't  exactly 
know  what  to  do  either.  If  you  could  just  skip  that  first 
date — and  begin  with  the  second^ 

Of  course,  it's  partly  my  fault  too.  Everybody  knows 
I've  never  had  a  date.  Nobody  wants  to  take  a  chance 
on  me.   That's  what  feeds  me  to  the  eyebrows ! 

Beginning  tomorrow  I'm  going  to  change  all  that.  I 
shall  concentrate  quietly  on  Pete.  He's  the  likeliest  one. 
When  he  sits  by  me  in  the  movies,  I'm  going  to  pretend 
he  paid  my  way  in.  I'm  going  to  play-act  it's  a  real  date. 
I'm  going  to  try  out  everything  I've  read — on  Pete.  So 
he'll  forget  I'm  treasurer — and  just  see  me.  I'm  going 
to  change  me  so  I  look  snorky.  We'll  talk  about  things — 
I'll  make  him  feel  that  he's  important  to  me.  Then  I'm 
going  to  stage  a  few  easy  gatherings  at  our  house.  Some 
of  the  other  girls  and  boys  he  knows  real  well.  Not  a 
party  exactly,  just  some  crazy  fun.  Then  I'm  going  to 
promote  some  double  dates— like  "Let's  the  four  of  us 
go  skating  tomorrow  afternoon."  That'll  lead  up  to 
narrowing  it  down  to  just  Pete  and  me.  He  won't  inkle 
what's  happening— but  the  first  thing  he  knows  he'll  stop 
being  scared  at  the  thought  of  a  date  alone  with  me  and 
he'll  make  one.  Of  course,  by  that  time  we'll  both  be 
quite  a  little  bit  older.  And  it  won't  be  funny— it'll  be  fun ! 


LA 
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jfm^  IliJkMV^  (fiX/O^Z^JlM  Busier  hands  can  still  be 

picture- pretty! 


H.  IML   Aei  te«L 


I 

TO  EVERY  BRIDE  IN  AMERICA  (and  also  to  all  you  Second  Iloncyir. 

on  planning  the  future)  General  Electric  wishes  to  present  a  Fr, 
[  "your  new  home  and  your  pocketbook."  Just  write  your  naiiK 
I  vour  wedding  on  a  post-card  and  mail  to  G.  E.  Address  Dept.  L 
'       Consumers  Institute,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


lY 


You've  "joined  up"  on  the  home  front  —  and  you're 
working  hard!  But  it's  easy  to  guard  your  lovely,  busy 
hands  the  beforehand  way — with  Toushay!  You  see, 
Toushay's  different  from  ordinary  lotions.  You  smooth 
it  on  before  all  the  extra  soap-and-water  tasks  you  must 
do  these  days.  It  helps  prevent  drj-ness  and  roughness — 
helps  keep  hands  beautiful  while  they  work! 


^ilK 


Housework's  just  one  of  your  new  v^ortime  jobs.  Rec- 
reation centers,  businesses,  hospitals  need  ,>t)ii — and  yoii'i-e 
helping  whenever  you  can.  But  never  neglect  your  hands! 
Just  keep  Toushay  handy!  Smooth  it  on  before  you  put 
your  hands  into  hot,  soapy  water.  It's  so  uuu  h  wiser  to 
take  this  sinii)lc  i)recaution  beforeJtand,  instead  of  wailing 
till  damage  is  done! 


And  for  a  quick  change-over  to  glamour,  Toushay's  a 
magic  help !  Besides  guarding  the  loveliness  of  your  hands, 
this  rich  "befnrclumd"  lotion's  grand  in  lots  of  other 
ways.  It's  a  softening  influence  for  rough  elbows  and 
knees — a  clinging,  fragrant  powder  base — a  heavenly 
wonder  for  all-over  body  rubs.  Inexpensive,  because  a 
few  creamy  drops  go  a  long  way.  Ask  your  druggist 
for  Toushay! 


// 


KTION  that  guards  hands  even  in  hot,  soapy  water 


i: 


I'M  GOIN'  gooney!  And  at  my  age  too!  To  the  very 
teeth- I'm  fed  up!  The  thing  is-no  single  gent  ever 
dates  me.  Oli.  married  men  hke  dad,  Uncle  Harry 
and  Sue's  father,  Doctor  Jenkins,  give  me  their  time. 
But  they're  so  safe-and  taken.  What  I  want  is  a  date. 
A  boy  to  ask  me  lu)w  'bout  Saturday  night?  The  delicious 
suspense  of  waiting,  then  my  date,  then  not  being  able 
to  sleep  after— for  glow. 

But  does  that  excitement  happen  to  me?  Not  me!   1  m 

strictly  neglected.  c  *     j 

Other  girls  date.  Martha  Ann's  out  every  Saturday 
night  and  even  during  the  week  sometimes.  And  her 
mother  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  Of  course,  I'd  have  to  con- 
vince my  mother.  But  maybe  I  could  sell  her.  If  I  only 
had  something  to  sell.  If  I  could  just  snaflle  a  date  with 
somebody,  I  might  catch  her  while  she's  doing  her  hair 
andmaneuver  her  into  saying  "yes." 

It's  not  as  though  I  lived  miles  and  miles  out  in  the 
country  either.  Nobody  would  waste  their  precious  gas 
fetching,  traipsing  and  toting  me  home  again.  I  live  right 
in  the  middle  of  everything.   But  me— I'm  out. 

^t'^  %^  'TH^  ?<t^/     . 

Of  course,  the  guys  around  here  are  kinda  young.  They 
don't  date  much.  But  they  could  learn.  Even  the  older 
boys  at  school  date  girls  my  age  sometimes.    But  those 

slowpokes  in  my  class Oh,  they  know  we're  girls, 

all  right  They  know  me  specially.  I'm  class  treasurer 
and  always  at  'em  for  money.  They  biff  me  in  the  halls, 
and  at  lunch.  They  "hi"  at  the  games.  They  pedal  fast 
to  catch  up  with  me  when  I'm  walking  home,  and  then 
coast  with  me  with  both  feet  rowing  the  ground.  One 
or  another  of  them  usually  comes  to  sit  by  me  when  I'm 
at  the  movies  with  another  girl.  They're  even  generous 
with  their  salted  peanuts.  One  guy  pays  lots  of  attention 
to  me  at  parties— but  devotedly.   He's  even  walked  me 


WOMEIW,  AKISE  AND  SHINE! 

T(KJ  much  lonely  lime  on  your  hands?    Not  enough  to  do 
around  where  you  live?    Then   start   a   Suh-Deh   Club   w. 
your  gang.    Get  them  busy  doing  things  and  havmg  fun.  Wrile 


SCOOP,  will  be  6cnt  to  your  club  each  month.  WeV<;  not  going 
to  leave  that  club  of  yours  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb.  Till-. 
SCOOP  will  keep  you  busy  with  plans.  Out  the  window  willi 
lonely  time  on  your  band..    Come  on,  gel  your  own  club  going. 


AL 


'oiiliiiKcd  from  Page  10) 
•  back  home  wear  much  more 
.    .    .    "Never  seen  so  many 
iritty  girls  before." 
now  that  trams  are  streetcars, 
)ir,  and  "givhig  you  a  growl" 

nging    you    on    the    telephone. 

n  every  occasion  are  a  luxury  to 
are  not  accustomed,   but  don't 

don't  like  it.  Your  boys  are  not 

n    about    washing    and    wiping 
■reas  our  lads  take  it  as  a  niat- 

\  e  earned  a  place  in  our  hearts 
,  we  hope,  be  a  permanent  one 
)iace  we  all  pray  for  comes. 
NGAIARE  BLUNDELL. 

en  my  name  "gets"  them.   It  is 
:ed     to    rhyme     with    diary.    A 
me   that   means — no   kidding — 
mp." 

WailH  for  n  Hrid«>t!r»oni 

The  Duke's  Collate, 
Rndgwick,  liunland. 
.  Here,  we  are  going  through  a 
might  be  called,  I  think,  love- 
■Ve  have  daughter  Mary's  wed- 
ready.  But  the  bridegroom. 
'  ?  All  we  know  is  from  a  cable, 
ivcd  Cairo.  Repatriation  may 
ime."  And  some  time,  in  army 
veil,  it  hasn't  a  cheering  ring  in 

pony  boy,  appears  suddenly  to 

out  in  an  awe-inspiring  man- 
nieone  was  .secretly  inflating 

bicycle  pump.  His  new  lil'o  en- 

I   am   left  alone  with  the 

1  the  horses.    But  week  en<ls, 

It  of  .school,  it  is  quite  like  old 

g  he  comes,  usually  chewing 
I  which  he  appears  to  keep  the 
~e  in  hi.s  pocket.  He  now 
ipvtanding    lad    called    Ernie 

ICinie  wears  long  i)ants,  very 
he  seat.  Then  once  more  the 
with  bright  repartee,  and  the 
^ered  up  with  chewing-gum 
I  have  been  warned  that 
ley  said  of  Eric — is  No  Good, 
ne  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  suc- 
^,  .,  „  4-u^aa  /N*'  '><i<l  boys  seem  to  turn  out 

home  after.  Of  course  there  were  three  o,;.  ,^_.^,_^  >,  ^__^^,^,  ^^^  ,^^.  ^__,^|  ,^^. 
our  way.  But  he  walked  with  me.  ^.  ^.^^..^^^.  ,„„.^^.  ^,,^j  j  ^^.,,„,,, 

See  what  I  mean?  I'm  not  strictly  poiL  „„  ^|„,  gallows! 
day  I  pumped  the  guy  who  blows  the  horn 

orchestra.  We've  been  getting  kinda  intim.udon  is  getting  shabby  and 
a  certain  score  on  account  of  we  both  r^.  It  is  beginning  to  remind 
mistake  every  single  time.  So  I  hissed  at  in.  after  the  last  war,  where 
drum  was  good  and  loud,  "Hey,  why  don't^lK-  road  alwajs  rattle.l  >o„r 
IT\  on  a  date?"  And  he  snapped  back,"'  '^^  !"'f.'  '--  <'^-    '-'--'-'-• 

d  gin  oil  cx  uaic.        m  v..  ft  ^^         III, I  ,;„^j.  1,,^  \^.J^l  politelw  and 

want  to  get  involved  with  women.      1  .^,^,,   .Btrieve  it,  and  o((  we 

thought  of  it  like  that.   But  I  guess  a  ff^.y,,,,  nittle,  rattle  bump.    I 

volved.     If  the  girl  doesn't  like  him— tl„.,-  string  in  the  oddest  places. 

If  she  does  like  him,  he  gets  involved  with  iinien  mostly  huve  buttons. 

her  father  and  her  kid  brother.  The  othei  <niite  got  to  that  \ct.  but 

talk  and  titter    He  can't  concentrate  anl<»>kiiig  at  the  more  uell-wom 

ways  thinking  about  her.  And  he's  suT''nN-s,  one  wonders. 

doueh  on  her  too,  dough  he's  got  earma.''^'"-"  ^^  '•••-'"'  ""'^'■'  -,/'- 
uougu  oil  uci,  luu,  >-!""&  ,  ,,.         t.-    s  about  wartnne  manners.   l\o- 

just  has  to  have  for  his  tool  lut  or  nu^,^_,j,^.  pj^r^^.^,,  their  hard-won 
got  to  learn  to  dance,  if  she  wants  hir^,j^  ,j,.  ^^.^^j^  ,^1,^  ^.^^^  ^.^^^  ,j,j^„,^, 
have  his  dirty  pants  dry-cleaned.  I  guc)  \y^y^.  ,n.\'er  seen  expectant 
a  guy's  life  complicated.  It's  an  angle.  •)r  the  really  anticpie  forced  to 
Tom's  not  exactly  a  woman  hater,  he  a  -soldier  with  any  claim  to 
anvthing  to  do  with  girls.  Weaskhimtopacould  always  lie  flat!  Some 
him  with  chocolate-fudge  cake,  we  keep  afc""ductors  are  a  bit  snappy 
aiwayssays,  "Haven't time."  He'salway  ^l-v  .nay  have  had  to  cook 
football, 

work.  .» —  Tj  '  '" 

Then  there's  Pete— our  big  stuff.  He  Sl,^.  ,^in,p  j^or  for  you.    I  rc- 
and  all  of  us  girls  would  literally  limp  ting  that  once  in  a  New  York 
with  a  date    I've  known  him  always.  Hahoughi  I  was  .someone  paid 
street  and  his  family  and  mine  play  cand  I  just  got  left  with  it. 
every  Tuesday  night,  "e  came  over  witl^ 

night  to  talk  heavy  class  business  with  n^^^  ^^^  ^_^  ^^^^  -^^,^^,_.  ^^^^^ 
to  pin  him  down  and  find  out  why  jie  a^^  ,^  ^^^^^^  ,  ^_^^|  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^,^, 
what  did  he  say?  "Not  till  I  havta.  fc-vt  ^^j^^^  j^  ^^.^^  .^,,,,  j^,,^^,^  ^^^ 
as  is,  says  he.  He  sees  enough  of  the  girls  a,  cement  on  the  features,  it 
even  take  a  dose  of  'em  if  he  gets  roped  in  oihe  smart  dressmakers  still 

voluntarily  go  out  of  his  way  to  saddle   ingiest  little  models  with  a 

eirl  for  a  whole  evening?  Not  him.  He  vd  try  to  work  them  off  on 
how  to  act-or  what  to  talk  about.  Ourbig""^   old    price.     Nowadays 

s  ])arents'  in  the  services, 
■d,  or  cocked,  or  tricorn — 
:erge  bun  worn  b\'  our  sailor 
ors  in  \elvet,  satin  and  fur. 

If  a  guy  did  ask  me  for  a  date  for  next  S,,.,-  macabre,  if  \ou  asU  me, 
and  if  mother  said  I  could  go,  and  if  he  ^uite  the  wrong  faces. 
I'd  like  to  do  I'd  probably  be  stumped.  I'lgine  with  what  delight  I 
often  of  that  happening  and  what  I'd  say'velous  suggestion  put  up 

"  .  1       f „j  _„„t(,  rlr>u7n-'i'aders,  for  a  hankie  dona- 

'bout  getting  a  CO^Ple,,?^  f  °^^^'^=*^^.°°!'"ne  of  the  grandest  ideas, 
new  play  at  the  State?"  And  him  with  an^ 

exactly  as  prosperous  as  my  own!    Or 


,,-,  ,.  ..         >,  TT„>-  „i,,,oi;i  they  mav  have  had  to  cook 

ivssavs     Haven  t  time.    Hesalway    ,  .\  .   ■     „     i- i  i  •,  . 
ly&sayo,     iitivv."  v  ,  eakfast  in  an  English  kitchen, 

ball,  and  on  a  special  diet,  he  has  to  „..,.^,  ^^.,^^  ,^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^.^„^.^,  ^^^^ 
<;.  And  women  take  time.  I  know.  .1  -^^  f^^^^  y,-  j.^,  „(>arh-  always 

1 Al .,»«  13.^4-^ /-,iir  Kiff  ctllff       He  Si...     .i i t'^^   t    .... 
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For   washing-up   cloths   and   hankies   are 
the  two  things  the  British  housewife  does 
balk  at  giving  coupons  for,  and  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  balkers  stand  I.  ^ 
■  My  love  to  you  both, 
DOROTHY  BLACK.    . 

►So  far  we  have  received  from  sympa- 
thetic Journal  readers  nearly  a  thou- 
sand hankies  for  Dorothy  and  her 
hankering  friends  in  England.  All  have 
been  forwarded.    ED. 

My  dears:  It's  incredible  to  think  it  is 
nearly  a  year  since  you  were  here.  I  lived 
in  luxury  then.  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  it  is  like  now? 

MY  DAY 
Ry  Dorothy  Black 

I  get  up  at  seven,  and  pick  the  house 
out  of  the  Stygian  darkness  into  which 
the  blackout  has  plunged  it. 

I  brew  my.self  a  cup  of  tea,  .seize  an  ap- 
ple, first  putting  the  henfood  on  to  cook — 
a  nau.seating  brew  which,  with  great  cour- 
age, I  first  stir,  in  spite  of  its  being  so  early. 

If  there  has  been  an  air  raid  and  bombs 
have  dropped  anywhere  near,  I  search  the 
home  for  cracks,  straighten  lamp  shades 
and  bru.sh  up  any  plaster  that  may  have 
trickled  down. 

I  sur\'ey  the  weather.  At  that  time  it  is 
alway.s  raining,  no  matter  what  it  is  going 
to  do  later.  I  return  to  bed  and  bicker 
with  the  cat,  who  thinks  it  has  a  right  to  a 
l)art  of  my  milk  ration.  (Two  and  a  half 
pints  per  week  per  person.  None  per  cat 
and  dog.)  For  twenty  minutes  I  enjoy 
luxury  and  say  my  prayers  and  look  out 
of  the  window  into  the  garden.  ^— 

At  eight  I  arise,  bathe  and  come  down 
and  get  the  breakfast.  Gwennie  has  mean- 
time arrived,  panting,  in  a  great  hurry,  on 
a  bicycle.  The  milkmen  (two  pretty  girls 
in  a  van)  arrive.  The  postman  (one  hefty 
wench  on  a  bicycle)  deposits  mail. 

I  breakfast,  read  mail,  mark  urgent  let- 
ters, do  my  room  and  at  nine-thirty  go 
down  the  lane  to  feed  the  horses.  At  nine- 
forty-five  I  feed  the  hens  and  ducks  and 
gee.se.  At  ten  a.m.  I  retire  into  what  is  al- 
ways called  here  "jour  end  room."  Prob- 
ably becau.se  I  sit  so  much  on  my  end  in  it. 
There  I  begin  the  days  work,  and  throw 
off  as  liglitl)'  as  may  be  a  short  story,  or  a 
chapter  of  a  book,  or  an  article  for  some- 
one who  must  have  it  tomorrow.  At  noon 
I  cea,se  for  a  while  to  be  an  author  and 
become  a  cook.  Gwennie  is  standing  in 
the  kitchen,  staring  resentfully  at  a  piece 
of  cod  or  some  offal,  and  most  frequently, 
into  a  completely  empty  food  safe. 

Lunch  at  one.  Work  till  three-thirty, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  my  own.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  except  get  the  tea,  feed  the 
horses,  do  the  garden,  pack  the  apples, 
I)ick  some  vegetables  and,  just  now,  sweep 
up  the  lea\es.  Somewhere  amongst  all 
this  I  ha\e  also  to  do  the  house  accounts 
(to  which  (iod  never  called  me),  my 
agent's  account,  various  letters  and  all 
the  odd  jobs  it  takes  to  run  a  home. 

Seven-thirty  supper  of  what  we  have 
rattled  up  .somehow,  and  then  a  long  lux- 
urious CACning  mending  the  house  linen 
sets  in,  and  turning  old  cotton  dresses  into 
drying-up  cloths  and  dusters. 

As  my  age  group  has  had  to  register,  I 
may  be  asked  to  fit  a  little  part-time  work 
into  the  day;  but  should  this  occur,  I  sim- 
ply shan't  be  able  to  w^sh,  that's  all. 

Later.  What  fun  I  ha\e  had  this  year 
with  seeds  sent  me  from  America.  Not 
only  have  I  raised  a  most  peculiar  to- 
mato, pincushion-shaped  and  a  pretty 
rose  pink,  and  containing  no  seeds  what- 
ever, but  I  have  grown  lettuces  such  as 
England  has  never  seen  before.  As  the 
tlowor  .seeds  just  .said  "Mixed  Flowers,"  I 
shall  never  know  what  they  were,  but  in 
my  garden  at  this  moment  is  a  veritable 
Jack's  beanstalk,  much  taller  than  I  and 
still  growing,  and  shooting  off  at  intervals 
lovely-colored  sort  of  dai.sy  flowers!  And 
next  >ear  I  am  trying  squash.  How  the 
poor  things  stand  our  climate  I  cannot 
imagine,  for  this  morning  it  poured  with 
rain  at  .seven,  after  which  a  heat  wave  set 
in  and  had  us  all  casting  clouts  until  ten- 
thirty,  when  it  clouded  over  and  did  give 
vent  to  a  most  determined  hailstorm  that 
broke  the  heads  off  most  of  my  chrysan- 
themums. At  midda>'  it  was  fine,  but  bit- 
terly cold.  Now,  three  p.m..  the  heat  wave 
is  just  beginning  again,  and  I  hear  distant 
thunder.  Love  to  vou  both, 

DOROTHY. 
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Busier  hands  can  still  be 
picture -pretty! 


PRODUCT    OP 
BRI8TOL-MYBRS 


MSHAY 


■■  ^^Mi^r^ 


You've  "joined  up"  on  fhe  home  front  —  and  j'ou're 
working  hard!  But  it's  easy  to  guard  your  lovely,  busy 
hands  the  beforehand  way — with  Toushay!  You  see, 
Toushay's  different  from  ordinary  lotions.  You  smooth 
it  on  before  all  the  extra  soap-and-water  tasks  you  must 
do  these  days.  It  helps  prevent  drj-ness  and  roughness — 
helps  keep  hands  beautiful  while  they  work! 


^im. 


Housework's  just  one  of  your  new  v^artime  jobs.  Rec- 
reation centers,  businesses,  hospitals  need  yi)U— and  you're 
helping  whenever  you  can.  But  never  neglect  your  hands! 
Just  keep  Toushay  handy!  Smooth  it  on  before  you  put 
your  hands  into  hot,  soai)y  water.  It's  so  nuu  h  wiser  to 
take  this  simple  precaution  befordutnd,  instead  of  waiting 
till  damage  is  done ! 


And  for  a  quick  change-over  to  glamour,  Toushay's  a 
magic  help!  Besides  guariiing  the  loveliness  of  your  hands, 
this  rich  "beforeliand"  lotion's  grand  in  lots  of  other 
ways.  It's  a  softening  influence  for  rough  elbows  and 
knees— a  clinging,  fragrant  i)owder  base— a  heavenly 
wonder  for  all-over  body  rubs.  Inexpensive,  because  a 
few  creamy  drops  go  a  long  way.  Ask  your  druggist 
for  Toushay! 


THE  ''BEFOREHAND''  LOTION  that  guards  hands  even  in  hot,  soapy  water 
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So  delicious  it's  called. 

the'  Guest- Quality  Margarine 


^m^i/ot 


"It's  perfectly  delicious!" 
V  that's  what  many  a  wom- 


iTfcTaims  when  she  first 
!astes  Allsweet.  The  flavor  is 
so  rich,  so  deUcate,  so  fresh. 
And  . . .  with  good  reason! 

For  in  this  margarine,  milk 
makes  the  flavor...  top 
quality,  cultured  skim  milk! 
Allsweet  is  an  American  farm 
product  through  and  through ! 

First  of  all  Swift  secures 
the  finest  vegetable  oils  the 
country's  farms  produce ;  pre- 
pares these  nutritious  oils  by 
a  special  Swift  recipe.  Then 
they  are  mixed  with  all  the 
pasteurized,  cultured  skim 
milk  they  canproperly  absorb. 

That  explains  why  Allsweet 


is  so  outstandingly  good  and 
so  nutritious.  Actually,  it's 
included  in  the  "Basic  7" 
kinds  of  foods  government 
nutrition  authorities  say  we 
should  have  every  day.  In 
every  pound  of  Allsweet 
there's  a  minimum  of  9,000 
units  of  essential  Vitamin  "A" 
. . .  high  food  energy. 

Ask  for  Allsweet  ^rsi ...  to 
help  you  with  your  ration- 
point  budget  and  wartime 
nutrition.  One  taste  of  that 
exclusive  flavor  .  .  .  one 
week's  experience  with  this 
fine  smooth-spreading  marga- 
rine .  .  .  and  you'll  want  to 
use  thrifty  Allsweet  regularly 
for  every  tiling ! 


Your  first  duty  to  your  country:  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


For  table  ti.ic,  Allsweet  may  be  made 
an  appeti^iny  yellow  by  means  of  the 
raliiTiiiii  prfnnded  with  each  pound. 
1 1  I'firKu  CI  natural  while. 


Wll 

n! 


"Uhngw^tQx 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


IN  JANUARY,  1894,  Lillian  Rus- 
sell  got  married  (for  the  third 
time)  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey;  the 
papers  were  filled  with  suicides  from 
the  Wall  Street  panic,  and  soup  and 
bread  lines  were  blocks  long.  In 
Germany,  Bismarck  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  influenza.  There  were  anti- 
tax  riots  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  Jim 
Corbett  beat  Charley  Mitchell  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Vanderbilt  hired  an  artist 
to  design  the  satin  candy  boxes  in 
her  Fifth  Avenue  palace. 

"The  moral  effects  of  the  financial  de- 
pression can  be  already  noticed"  ob- 
serves the  Journal  of  January,  1894. 
''There  is  less  money  tvorship,  less 
craving  for  self-indulgence.  The  coarse, 
hard  material  spirit  is  not  as  rampant 
and  the  common  sorrow  draws  us 
nearer  together." 

"Serve  your  guests  a  fifty-cent 
luncheon,"  advises  Mrs.  Burton 
Kingsland.  This  suggested  menu 
for  ten  persons  comes  to  a  total  of 
$3.79;  grapefruit,  lobster  patties, 
breaded  veal  cutlets,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  calves'  tongues,  tomato- 
and-lettuce  salad,  cherry  cup  cus- 
tard and  cofifee.  "Nobody  should 
be  ashamed  of  such  econonny," 
she  ends. 

"Lilac:  Certainly  it  is  proper  to  serve 
refreshments  at  an  informal  game 
of  whist." 

"Bereaved:  A  tvidow  wears  deep 
mourning  for  one  year,  mourning 
without  crepe  for  six  months,  and 
then  plain  black  for  another  six 
months." 

Arsenic  and  old  lace:  "It  is  generally 
known  that  arsenic  is  used  to  color 
many  kinds  of  wallpaper,  even  the 
better  grades.  Headaches,  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  eyes,  itching  and 
general  nausea  may  be  the  result  of 
living  in  a  room  where  the  wallpaper 
is  impregnated  with   this  poison." 

"M.E. :  Ruth  Ashmore  has  never  been 
in  the  West.  Whoever  represents  that 
she  is  the  editor  of  Sidetalks  With 
Girls  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and  also  an  agent  for  silverware  pol- 
ish, is  an  impostor." 

Ads  in  the  January  JOURNAL:  A 
Singer  sewing  machine  for  $10.50, 
guaranteed  for  ten  years.    ...    A 


white  fur  parlor  rug  for  $2.  .  .  . 
Baby's  Delight  Machine,  "Bobs 
baby  up  and  down.  Better  than  a 
nurse."  .  .  .  And  finally,  a  fold- 
ing Turkish  bath  for  home  use — 
dry  steam,  vapor,  oxygen,  medi- 
cated and  perfumed  baths.  "Pre- 
vents disease,"  promises  the  man- 
ufactiu-er. 


JonrnaL 
IboHt  Town 


INTERNATIONAL 


The  Rockettes  doing  their  drill  on  the  Music  Hall  roof  below  the  fforkshop. 


WE'RE  apt  to  see  almost  anything 
from  the  windowsof  the  Workshop, 
so  when  we  looked  out  lately  and  saw, 
far  down  below  on  the  big  recreation 
roof  of  the  Music  Hall,  a  long  line  of 
young  ladies  who,  from  way  up  here, 
looked  like  Wacs  who  had  lost  their 
skirts,  we  took  it  in  our  stride.  Our 
final  stride,  after  an  elevator  and  back- 
stage journey,  brought  us  to  the  recrea- 
tion roof  and  face  to  face  with  Capt. 
Laura  T.  O'Neal,  a  real  WAG  offi- 
cer, in  full  uniform,  who  told  us  what 
we  could  already  tell:  that  the  girls 
were  the  famous  precision  chorus  of 
Rockettes — drilling  out  a  semimilitary 
dance  number  in  honor  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  She  herself  was  there  just 
to  give  them  a  kind  of  unofficial  inspec- 
tion, summed  up  in  the  comment, 
"They're  simply  marvelous"^ which 
they  were:  the  dream  of  any  drill  ser- 
geant, male  or  female.  The  uniforms,  of 
course,  weren't  really  regulation,  except 
the  definitely  G.I.  shoes  which  the  cap- 
tain said  the  girls  were  crazy  about. 
"They  tell  me  they're  the  most  com- 
fortable shoes  they've  ever  worn,  on  or 
off  stage,"  she  said,  "and  make  the 
most  wonderful  noise."  It  was  wonder- 
ful too. 

EMUiae  Btm/amin  has  been  in  touch 
with  Mr».  Arthur  Murrau,  who 
helps  her  husband  run  his  danre  in- 
dustry, and  brings  back  the  informa- 
tion that  an  awful  lot  of  people  are 
learning  the  rumba,  including  Itina 
CroHhii,  Katharims  Uepburn  and 
Mignon  Eberhart.  iagrld  Uera- 
wnau,  according  to  Mrs.  M.,  still  pre- 
fers the  waltz. 

A  company  uptown  is  now  renting 
baby  carriages  and  cribs,  and  the  man 
said  they  were  up  to  capacity— fifteen  to 
twenty  calls  a  day,  with  people  making 
bookings  for  weeks  ahead.  Carriages  rent 
for  around  $4  a  week;  cribs,  from  $10  to 
$12  a  month.  One  harried  young  hus- 
band, he  said,  who'd  been  wailing  a  week 
to  get  a  twin  perambulator,  and  couldn't 
put  it  in  a  taxi,  wheeled  it  the  whole  way 
home— fifty-seven  blocks. 

When  Moat  Hart  was  flying  all  over 
the  country  gathering  malerial  for 
his  intensely  moving  Army  Air  Forces 
play.  Winged  Victory,  which  is  now 
packing  them  in  here,  he  wore,  most 
of  the  time,  a  private's  uniform,  wilh 
fake  papers  in  his  pocket,  to  facilitate 
his  contacts  with  the  enlisted  person- 


nel. One  morning,  in  civilian  clothes, 
at  an  airfield  in  the  South,  he  told  us 
they  put  a  dclachmciil  of  ground- 
force  men  through  some  arduous 
maneuvers  just  to  give  him  an  idea  of 
their  duties.  In  the  afternoon,  back 
in  his  private's  uniform,  he  looked  in 


ARMY  AIR  FORCE  PHOTO 


^» 


Moss  Hart  at  an  ark-ack  gun, 
while  on  tour  for  material  for 
his    Army    Air    Forces    play, 

on  the  same  nien  in  their  quarters, 
and  asked  them,  as  though  lie  wcr«!  a 
new  recruit,  how  they  liked  their 
jobs.  "Swell,"  one  said,  "except  when 
they  get  us  out  there  in  the  heat  to 
perform  for  some  fool  civilian." 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  our  third  year 
in  the  war,  the  concentration  of  uni- 
forms on  the  Broadway  sector  is  stu- 
pendous. The  200  service  restaurants 
of  the  theatrical  district  are  serving 
5.000,000  meals  a  week.  Uniforms  of 
all  Allied  nations  have  caused  an  at- 
tendance increase  of  2.S  per  cent  in  the 
movies  and  theaters;  20  per  cent  at  the 
ballet;  and  have  raised  the  phone-booth 
calls  to  370,000  a  day.  The  police  report 


practically  no  trouble,  and  the  43 
churches  in  the  district  say  their  pews 
haven't  been  so  filled  in  a  generation. 

One  of  the  more  frenzied  volunteer 
organizations  in  loirn  before  liie  hol- 
i<tuys  has  been  Service  yien's  Service, 
Inc.,  triiicli  floes  .\etr  ittrk  siiopping 
for  our  uniformed  forces  all  over  the 
icorlil.  More  llian  two  hundreil  girls, 
with  long  lists  in  hand,  have  lieen 
tcliiskiiig  from  store  to  store,  buying 
for  a  soUiier  in  Sicily  "soine  sort  of 
pink  lounging  robe  for  my  wife,  trho's 
having  a  baby":  for  a  sailor  In  the 
.South  Pacific  "an  assortment  of  toi- 
letries for  Mi.is ,  ir/i«>  prefers 

fresh,  light ,  flower  scents":  ami  for  a 
marine  in  I'anama  "a  blue  bed  jacket 
for  my  mother."  According  to  .ffra. 
Alitor,  over  nt  SMS,  uivcs  get  most, 
girl  fricnils  next,  then  rhiltlren  and 
parents.  They  don't  hear  much  from 
\f  tics  and  ifaves,  but  get  quite  a  few 
shopping  commissions  from  nurses, 
who  mostly  want  stockings. 

If  you  had  just  had  a  large  party  for 
celebrities,  including  a  presidential  can- 
didate, and  after  their  departure  you'd 
discovered  that  one  had  forgotten  his 
overcoat,  nondescript  at  that,  with 
nothing  telltale  in  the  ix)ckets  but  a 
crumpled  empty  cigarette  package,  a 
"blank  window"  telegram  envelope. 
a  stub  of  pencil,  some  burned  matches, 
a  piece  of  old  string  and  a  little  of  the 
usual  fuzz— would  you  have  known 
right  away  to  wiiom  the  coat  belonged? 
Well,  according  to  one  of  our  celebrated 
contributors,  the  dinner  host  in  ciues- 
t'lon-- Hamilton  FIhH  .Xrtmmtrnmn, 
editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  -did.  Said 
he  to  his  maid,  "Who  is  the  untidiest 
person  I  know  who  was  at  the  party? 
Oh.  of  course— Wcnrf*'!!  WlllMf." 


^  a^enMl  cfod  ttAcd  toH^  temetH^cn, 

THERE  IS  SUCH  STHEETH 

IN  FOI  K  FAKTS— IIK«IIVI>flIV'«  IN  FEIIIII  AIIY 
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'nly  Special  Drene 
leaves  hair  so  lustrous,  and  yet  so  easy  to  manage ! 


No  other  shampoo  reveals 

up  to  33%  more  lustre  than  soap, 

yet  leaves  hair  so  easy  to  manage, 

so  alluringly  smooth! 

A  girl's  best  bet  for  making  a  dent  in  the  heart 

of  ihat  handsome  male  is  glamorous  hair 
.  .  .  lovely,  shining  hair  that  sparkles  and 
gleams  with  highlights! 

So  don't  let  soap  or  soap  shampoos  rob  your, 
hair  of  its  natural  histre. 

Instead,  use  Special  Drene!   See  the 

dramatic  difference  after  your  first  shampoo 

.  .  .  how  gloriously  it  reveals  all  the 
lovely  sparkling  highlights,  all  the  natural 

color  brilliance  of  your  hair! 

And  now  that  Special  Drene  contains  a 
wonderful  hair  conditioner,  it  leaves  hair 

far  silkier,  smoother  and  easier  to 
arrange  .  .  .  right  after  shampooing. 

Easier  to  comb  into  smooth,  shining  neatness! 
If  you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately, 
you'll  be  amazed! 

And  remember  .  .  .  Special  Drene  gets  rid  of  all 
flaky  dandruff  the  very  first  time  you  use  it. 

So  for  more  alluring  hair,  insist  on 

Special  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner  added. 

Or  ask  your  beauty  shop  to  use  it! 


fee  Tflfie 


pecial  Urene 

with 
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Prochict  of  Procter  &  Gamble 


,^ie  "mameci  Ue((mj^  m/dni^/wo/celiind/umeciout/il^  9nmafy,  to4.'^<'(/mem  07i/o  me  /ar/e. 


WWE  LAY  on  his  back,  staring  at  the  white  ceiling  against  which  no 
li  insect,  no  speck  of  dust  had  appeared  in  three  dragging  months. 
1 1  The  dull  ache  in  his  leg  was  a  part  of  him  now ;  it  no  longer  dis- 
JUturbed  him.  The  bandages  on  his  face  were  loose  and  there  only 
for  the  night.  His  jaw  was  still  stiff,  and  it  would  be  uncomfortable  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  doctors  said.  Later,  when  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  the  room  became  brighter,  he'd  have  to  put  on  his  tinted  glasses, 
but  just  now  his  eyes  didn't  bother  him.  Nothing,  really,  bothered 
him — except  his  thoughts. 

He  began  the  methodical  wagging  of  the  toes  on  his  left  foot.  One, 
two;  one,  two;  one,  two.  His  lips  thinned  in  a  faint  smile.  He  wondered 
if  he  waggled  his  toes  in  his  sleep.  Probably.  The  exercise  was  so 
natural  that  he  did  it  even  when  he  was  sitting  up,  with  his  shoes  or 
slippers  on.  It  would  be  an  annoying  habit  to  anyone  in  the  same  bed  - 
his  wife  would  complain.  He  stirred  restlessly.  Remembering  Joan 
started  the  same  old,  endless  churning  in  his  mind.  He  couldn't  stand 
it.  He  turned  on  his  side  and  looked  out  the  window,  trying  to  concen- 
trate on  the  treetops  and  the  clouds. 

The  clouds  were  tufts  of  cotton,  white  against  the  blue  morning  sky. 
There  was  sunlight  up  there,  and  the  wine  of  life  was  sparkling;  only  a 
flier  could  know  that,  and  taste  it.    He  shut  his  eyes  again.    He  didn't 


want  to  think  about  that,  either.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  he  didn't 
want  to  recall;  it  was  an  effort  to  keep  them  from  his  mind.  But  Joan 
and  flying  were  the  chief  hurts— they  were  always  there. 

He  reached  over  to  the  bedstand  and  fondled  his  medals.  They  were 
hard  and  bright  and  shiny  and  he  was  proud  of  them.  He  could  always 
come  back  to  sanity  by  handling  them.  They  were  like  the  marbles  he 
used  to  carry^s  a  boy:  real,  and  solid— something  to  cherish. 

Of  course,  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  llivver  planes  came  into 
common  usage,  he'd  have  one.  He'd  be  able  to  lly  them  all  right,  the 
doctors  had  assured  him.  But  that  wouldn't  be  much  like  the  (lying 
he'd  been  doing— it'd  be  more  like  riding  a  Ferris  wheel,  or  a  high 
elevator. 

And  then  there  was  Joan.  She  was  still  his  wife.  She  was  still  there 
in  Santa  Monica,  waiting  for  him.  All  her  letters  had  gone  down  with 
his  plane,  but  he  could  remember  every  word  of  the  cable  that  came  later: 

INFORM    MM    rORT  AND   IIOSI'ITAL.    WILL    Ml'lKT  YOU.    JOAN. 

But  he  hadn't  let  them  answer  it.  It  was  partly  because  he  was  in 
pain  and  his  dulled  mind  couldn't  find  the  words  he  wanted,  and  it  was 
ixirtly  the  countless  hours  of  thinking  he'd  done  since  reaching  the 
battle  front,  and,  later,  in  the  hospital.   It  was  partly  the  afterward; 
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it  just  didn't  seem  possible  that  afterward  had 
caught  up  with  him  so  quickly.  He  had  been  Lt. 
Ben  Larrime  for  only  two  years,  but  it  seemed  a  life- 
time. From  the  day  he  had  received  his  wings  and 
had  gone  into  P-40's,  and  later  P-38's,  and  the  war 
flames  grew  imtil  they  engulfed  even  him.  ever>"- 
thing  had  been  either  the  now — the  present — or  the 
afterward.  It  was  convenient  and  youthful  to  lump 
the  rest  of  life  into  one  term — ■"afterward."  Ever\- 
one  else  was  doing  it.  There  wasn't  any  way  of  know- 
ing what  might  lie  in  the  future  years  for  you — or 
even  if  you  were  going  to  have  any  future  years.  The 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  grip  on  today  and  ride  it 
for  all  it  was  worth.  Sometimes,  though,  it  had 
helped  to  think,  and  talk,  and  dream  about  the 
afterward. 

Two  years  flooded  over  him,  hurting  him.  sooth- 
ing him.  numbing  him.  His  mind  was  a  turmoil  of 
laughter  and  vigor  and  love  and  health  and  horse- 
play. The  uproarious  nights  in  the  barracks;  the 
tight,  four-hundred-mile-an-hour  formations;  the 
unbelievable  bullet  ing  upward  of  his  P-38;  the  shud- 
dering of  the  plane  under  the  recoil  of  hjs  guns  and 
the  glowing,  smoking  plummeting  of  his  adversaries. 
There  were  the  dance  music,  the  soft  nights  and  the 
exciting  smell  of  girls'  perfume — and  tliere  was  the 
heady  sensation  of  Joan,  who  was  even.-thing  com- 
bined: music  and  moonlight  and  perfume  and  slim- 
ness  and  soft  skin  and  companionship;  he  caught  his 
breath,  remembering  her. 

The  window  curtain  swayed  as  the  door  opened 
with  a  soft  hiss.  Ben  welcomed  the  interruption  and 
turned  on  his  back.  The  dark-eyed  day  nurse  was  in 
the  room,  smiling  at  him,  her  eyes  flicking  over  the 
other  bed  where  Mike  Fentrice  lay  sleeping. 

Miss  Evans  came  up  and  smoothed  his  top  sheet. 
'Good  morning,  lieutenant.  Sleep  well?" 

"So-so,"  he  said.  The  nightmares,  too.  were  part 
of  him. 

She  tucked  in  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  put  her  soft 
white  fingers  on  his  wrist.  She  frowned.  "You've 
been  worrying  again." 

Ben  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "WTiy.  why  should  I 
worr>'?  Everything's  just  dandy.  I've  got  two  legs, 
one  bum:  two  eyes,  both  bum;  a  pieced-together 
jawbone;  a  remade  nose  and  brand-new  ears.  And 
a  beautiful  friend  in  Mike  Fentrice.  Not  many  men 
would  give  cartilage  from  their  noses  to  help  make 
a  fellow  a  new  ear." 

The  warmth  went  out  of  her  eyes  like  a  snuffed 
candle.  "Stop  it."  she  said  sharply.  There  was  ice 
in  her  voice  as  she  handed  him  his  tinted  glasses. 
"Quit  feeling  sorr>-  for  yourself,  Larrime.  I  dare 
say  you're  a  lot  more  handsome  than  you  were  be- 
fore you  crashed — and  you're  a  lot  more  handsome 
than  some  of  the  others  in  this  hospital.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"Sorry."  He  looked  out  the  window  again  at  the 
clouds  and  the  sky. 

"lof  aren't  sorry."  she  went  on.  She  was  mad. 
"You  limp  a  little  and  your  voice  is  husky  and 
you'll  have  to  wear  glasses  from  now  on.  but  you 
aren't  crippled.  You're  a  hero  and  you're  home  from 
the  wars  and  they're  going  to  release  you  soon.  My 
goodness,  lieutenant — what  do  you  want?" 

\Miat  did  he  want?  He  wanted  yesterday.  He 
wanted  that  last  leave  over  again.  He  wanted  to 
get  his  furlough  papers  and  then  tell  Bill  ^\'enger 
that  he  didn't  think  he'd  go  to  Santa  Monica  with 
him — that  he  was  going  up  to  San  Francisco  with 
Ted  van  Dellen.  That,  really,  was  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  to  do  it  all  over  again  and  go  to  San 
Francisco  and  get  drunk  and  dance  and  make  casual 
love  to  lots  of  girls.  He  wouldn't  go  to  Santa  Monica 
with  Bill  Wenger  and  meet  Joan  Lewis. 

"Tell  me  where  your  wife  is."  Miss  Evans  was 
saving,  "and  I'll  wire  her  to  meet  you.  You  owe  it 
to  her;  don't  you  understand?  She  must  be  frantic, 


knowing  you  were  hurt.  Can't  you  realize  the  agony 
she's  gone  through,  waiting  to  hear  from  you?  She's 
your  ti-tfel" 

Ben  faced  her  again.  He  was  weary.  "We  were 
married  just  two  days." 

It  didn't  stop  Miss  Evans,  but  it  slowed  her  down. 
Her  tone  changed  a  Uttle  too.  It  wasn't  so  angry — 
just  stubborn.  "But  still,  she's  your  wife." 

"That's  right."  Ben  said.  "She's  still  my  wife." 
He  looked  through  the  window.  The  tip  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  was  just  visible,  a  white  sliver  in 
the  sunlight. 

Miss  Evans  hesitated  beside  his  bed.  Then  Mike 
Fentrice  groaned  and  woke  up  and  she  went  across 
the  room  to  him. 

"I  had  a  dream,"  Mike  was  sa\-ing.  "about  you, 
nurse.  And  then  I  wake  up  and  here  you  are,  in  the 
flesh.  Boy.  if  all  my  dreams  could  turn  out  like  that ! 
I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

"Don't  bother,"  Miss  Evans  said  apprehensively. 

Ben  couldn't  help  grinning.  It  was  a  relief  to  have 
Mike  awake.  You  couldn't  think  so  much  when  that 
guy  was  around. 

"No,  really,"  Mike  protested.  "It  was  a  nice 
dream." 

"I'll  bet,"  Miss  Evans  retorted.  "Here — put  this 
in  your  mouth." 

The  hospital  routine  caught  them  up.  After  break- 
fast the  doctors  arrived,  drifting  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  each  inspecting  his  own  t>pe  of  injury-  and 
repair.  \\'hen  they  changed  the  dressings  on  Mike's 
shrapnel-gouged  shoulder  he  howled  like  a  dog, 
swearing  at  the  doctors  in  one  breath  and  making 
noisy  love  to  the  nurses  in  the  next.  He  was  taking 
this  in  stride.  Ben  realized.  Nothing  would  ever  get 
Mike  Fentrice  down,  but  then  he'd  be  able  to  fly 
again.  And  there  wasn't  any  Joan  in  Mike's  life. 
He  hadn't  done  an\thing  like  that — he  wasn't  carry- 
ing remorse  in  his  heart. 

After  it  had  quieted.  Ben  dressed  and  sat  in  his 
chair,  watching  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  curl  to- 
ward the  air  vent.  He  wished  there  was  a  woman 
he  could  talk  to.  He  wished  his  mother  was  still 
alive.  She  would  be  able  to  understand:  she'd  listen 
while  he  tried  to  explain  things  and  then  she'd  help 
him  make  up  his  mind.  That  was  all  ne  wanted. 
He  wanted  peace,  and  he  couldn't  find  it.  He 
wanted  something  familiar  to  hang  on  to,  but  there 
wasn't  an\-thing.  Not  even  his  own  face. 

The  first  time  he  had  seen  himself  in  the  mirror 
he  hadn't  been  able  to  beUeve  it.  That  wasn't  Ben 
Larrime:  that  was  a  stranger.  He  had  stared  at  the 
face  for  a  long  time  and  it  gave  him  a  queer,  lost 
feeling;  then  he  put  the  mirror  aside  and  closed  his 
eyes  to  get  a  firmer  grip  on  sanity.  There  were  red 
scars  and  the  nose  was  different  and  the  jaw  was 
more  prominent  and  the  ears — they  weren't  his, 
either  figuratively  or  literally.  Even  his  mother 
wouldn't  have  recognized  him;  nor  would  she  have 
known  his  voice,  because  his  vocal  cords  had  been 
injured,  too.  and  his  voice  was  changed. 

There  was  his  stepfather,  of  course — but  he  had 
always  been  a  more  or  less  indistinct  figure  across  a 
dinner  table.  In  the  eleven  years  Ben  had  lived  with 
him,  Walter  Parr>-  had  just  been  Walter  Parr>\ 
Now,  however.  Ben  found  himself  thinking  about 
him  with  a  touch  of  eagerness.  Maybe  he  wouldn't 
be  a  stranger  now.  Walter  Parr%'  was  something, 
anj'way — he  was  part  of  a  once-solid  world. 

But  whatever  thoughts  he  had  brought  him  back 
to  Joan.  There  was  always  Joan.  He  wished  he  could 
wire  her  and  tell  her  to  come  to  him.  He  wanted  to 
feel  her  soft  arms  and  to  bur\'  his  face  in  her  hair — as 
he  had  those  two  last  mornings,  when  they  wakened. 
But  he  couldn't.  He  couldn't,  because  it  was  no 
longer  yesterday.  He  was  living  in  the  afterward 
now.  The  war  was  over  for  him,  and  the  future  which 
he  had  dismissed  so  casually  was  almost  upon  him. 


He  squirmed,  remembering  when  he  and  Joan  had 
burst  in  on  her  father  in  the  library  to  tell  him  they 
had  eloped.  It  was  as  sharp  and  clear  now  as  it  had 
been  then — sharper  and  clearer,  really,  because  he 
had  been  all  fogged  up  with  Joan  and  himself  and 
the  excitement  and  their  love. 

The  doctor  had  been  stunned,  which  was  natural. 
Joan  was  his  only  child,  and  his  life.  But  he  had 
been  wonderful  too.  He  kissed  her  gravely,  then 
shook  hands  with  Ben,  and  his  gray  eyes  had  probed 
for  a  long  moment  before  he  spoke. 

"I  can't  say  I'm  pleased,  Larrime,"  he  had  said. 
"I  don't  know  you  at  all,  and  Joan,  really,  doesn't 
know  you.  A  week " 

"But,  dad  darhng" — Joan's  lovely,  vibrant  voice 
came  back  to  Ben — "we're  in  lore!  We've  known 
each  other  ten  days,  and  Ben  goes  away  in  just  two 
more.  We  had  to  do  it." 

Doctor  Lewis  hadn't  looked  at  her.  but  had  held 
Ben's  eyes.  "You're  going  to  war  now,"  he  had  said. 
"But  afterward,  what?" 

Ben  shuddered  when  he  remembered  how  blithely 
he  had  answered  that:  "^\'e'll  be  all  right,  doctor. 
^^'e'll  be  fine.  With  Joan  beside  me,  I  can  do  any- 
thing!" 

It  was  the  look  she  had  given  him  then  that  made 
his  heart  ache  so  now.  It  had  been  adoration.  And 
he  didn't  warrant  it.  He  hadn't  deserved  her  love, 
he  knew.  He  was  an  intruder,  sweeping  aside  the 
design  of  a  lifetime.  He  was  changing  Joan's  life, 
and  wrecking  the  plans  of  Doctor  Lewis — and  the 
plans  and  thoughts  and  dreams  that  Bill  Mackensie 
must  have  had.  They  hadn't  even  told  Bill  Mac- 
kensie that  his  engagement  to  Joan  was  broken  until 
after  they  had  been  married.  How  could  they  have 
done  a  thing  like  that? 

He  gripped  the  bed  sheet,  then  deliberately 
brushed  his  water  glass  to  the  floor.  There  was  re- 
lief in  Mike's  shouts  and  the  irritated  chattering  of 
the  nurses  who  came  to  clean  up. 

The  confusion  was  welcome,  for  it  seemed  to  come 
just  in  time  to  save  his  sanity.  He  wasn't  the  hero 
Miss  Evans  had  spoken  of.  He  was  a  heel.  Complete. 

Shortly  before  lunch  he  was  called  to  Colonel 
Harvey's  office,  and  when  he  limped  back  to  the  room 
he  was  vaguely  annoyed  to  see  Mike  Fentrice  in  a 
wheel  chair,  looking  out  the  window.  Mike  turned 
and  grinned  like  a  boy  while  Ben  hung  up  his  cane 
and  sank  wearily  onto  his  bed. 

Ben  finally  looked  at  him.  "Letting  you  up,  eh?" 

"Ten  minutes,"  Mike  beamed.  "And  fifteen  to- 
morrow. Before  you  know  it.  I'll  be  back  up  there, 
pouring  it  on.  I  want  an  A-20  attack  bomber  next 
time.  I  want  to  get  down  close  to  the  ground  so  I 
can  see  what  I'm  doing." 

"Yeah,"  Ben  said  tonelessly,  "you'll  be  back 
up  there." 

Mike  rested  his  head  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 
"Don't  be  a  sap,  Ben,  my  cooky.  You're  well  out 
of  it.  You're  sitting  pretty.  Take  your  medals  and 
your  dough  and  go  home  to  your  wife." 

"Yeah,"  Ben  repeated.  He  looked  a  long  time  at 
the  white  shaft  of  the  monument,  glinting  through 
the  trees. 

"And  have  kids — lots  of  'em,"  Mike  went  on. 
"Name  one  Mike,  will  you?" 

Ben  eyed  the  guy.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  a 
carefree,  tminhibited,  bright-eyed  3ap  like  Mike 
Fentrice.  He'd  been  one,  once.  Less  than  six  months 
ago  too.   It  didn't  seem  possible — only  six  months. 

"If  I  ever  have  any,"  Ben  said  slowly,  "you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  I'll  name  one  Mike." 

Mike  grinned  again.  He  tried  to  hide  the  weari- 
ness as  he  said,  "Fhash  me  back  to  bed,  will  you? 
This  isn't  quite  as  gay  as  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be."  After  he  had  stretched  out  under  the  covers 
again,  he  chuckled.   "  Bet  he  has  a  nose  like  mine." 

"Who? "  (Continued  on  Page  JOS) 
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/^ANDPA'S  brogan  shoes  made  a  noise  like  whettin 
I  '  two  rocks  together  as  he  shuflled  them  back  and 
H  V  forth  on  the  witherin  schoolyard  grass.  I  stood 
"  ^  and  watched  him  while  the  hot  July  wind  played 
with  Grandpa's  white  beard. 

"Will  Mott  ever  get  outten  that  coalhouse?" 
Grandpa  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

Then  Grandpa  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and 
locked  them  togefher.  He'd  look  at  the  coalhouse  door, 
then  he'd  look  at  the  ground,  and  when  he  looked  at 
the  ground  he'd  squirt  a  mouthful  ofambeer  on  the 
withered  grass. 

"Trouble,  trouble,"  Grandpa  whispered.  "Man 
born  of  woman  is  full  of  trouble ! " 

I  thought  Grandpa  was  talkin  a  little  crazy,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  worried.  I  knew  that  somethin 
was  wrong  or  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  people  at  our 
house.  They  were  our  blood  kin,  but  for  many  days 
they  hadn't  come  to  see  us.  Some  of  them  had  never 
been  to  see  us.  But  they  had  come  now.  The  yard 
was  filled  with  them. 

"Grandpa,  what  are  you  a-waitin  on?"  I  asked. 

Just  then  the  coalhouse  door  came  open  and  Uncle 
Mott  came  out  with  a  screw  driver  in  his  hand. 

"Is  it  Kim,  Mott?"  Grandpa  asked. 

"It's  Kim  all  right,"  Uncle  Mott  said.  "But  I'm 
sick  at  my  stummick.  I'm  ready  to  throw  up  every 
vittal  I  et  for  my  dinner." 

Uncle  Mott's  face  had  lost  its  sun-browned  color. 
His  face  was  almost  as  white  as  the  milkweed  furze 
that  I've  tried  to  catch  on  the  meader. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  Kim?"  Grandpa  asked. 
Copyright,  ]943,  by  E.  P.  DuUon  &  Co.,  Inc. 


"That  was  easy  to  find  out.  Pap.  Remember  the 
gold  upper  front  tooth  in  Kim's  mouth?" 

"Yep,  I  remember  it!" 

"It  was  there.  Kim  didn't  have  no  lips  and  it  was 
easy  to  see.  Remember  the  middle  finger  on  the  right 
hand  that  Kim  had  ground  off  in  the  cane  mill?" 

"Yep,  I  was  just  a-thinkin  about  that  finger." 

"Well,  it  was  gone.  I  took  the  coffin  lid  plum  ofif. 
Then  I  unwrapped  Kim's  blanket.  I'd  seen  enough 
when  I  got  that  fur." 

"I  oughta  gone  in  there  with  you,  Mott." 

"It  wasn't  no  place  for  you.  Pap!  Stay  outten 
there.  That  scent  will  knock  you  down.  Let  the  wind 
carry  the  scent  out  through  the  knotholes  of  the 
planks  before  the  funeral." 

"I  ain't  a-goin,  Mott,"  Grandpa  said.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  Kim  like  that.  I  want  to  remember  'im 
like  he  was  the  day  he  left  for  Fort  Thomas.  I  didn't 
think  Kim  \^ould  get  back.  I  had  some  sort  of  a  token 
that  he  wouldn't." 

We  could  hear  a  few  screams  now  and  then  back  in 
the  schoolhouse.  They  must  have  come  through  the 
holes  in  the  winderpanes  the  boys  had  knocked  out 
with  rocks  before  we  moved  into  the  schoolhouse. 
One  good  thing  we'd  done  for  the  county  school  sys- 
tem, we  had  stopped  the  boys'  knockin  the  winder- 
panes  out  with  rocks.  That's  what  Grandpa  told  a 
member  of  the  County  School  Board  when  he  ordered 
Grandpa  to  move  outten  the  schoolhouse. 

We  started  across  the  schoolyard. 

"We'll  haf  to  get  Kim  in  the  ground  soon  as  we 
can,"  Uncle  Mott  told  Grandpa. 

"I  know  it,"  Grandpa  told  Uncle  Mott.  "But  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  (Continued  on  Page  61) 
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MR.  WALLACE  ASKS:  "Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  lasting  peace 
which  does  not  result  in  full  employment  of  labor,  natural  resources  and 
technology  in  the  United  States  and  England?''^ 

MR.  LIPPMANN  ANSWERS:  "No,  there  cannot  be  lasting  peace  without 
reasonably  full  employment,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  England  but 
also  in  the  other  nations.  But.though  it  sounds  a  Uttle  like  arguing  which  comes 
first,  the  hen  or  the  egg,  I  would  insist  that  unless  the  people  in  the  leading 
nations  feel  assured  that  peace  will  last,  they  will  not  have  that  confidence  to 
initiate,  to  plan  and  to  invest  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  full  employment." 

MR.  WALLACE:  "Do  you  think  there  could  be  a  lasting  peace  based  on 
alliances,  however  close,  between  any  two,  three  or  four  of  the  following 
nations:  the  United  States,  Britain,  Russia  and  China?''^ 

m 

MR.  LIPPMANN :  "  All  foup  nations  are  essential  members  if  there  is  to  be  a 
lasting  peace." 
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MR,  SALTONSTALL  ASKS:  ''"' If  Satisfactory  understanding  can  be  reached 
among  the  United  States,  England,  Russia  and  China  when  peace  is 
declared,  what  further  form  of  world  order  do  you  visualize?''^ 

MR.  LIPPMANN  ANSWERS:  "Probably  the  best  next  steps  will  be  to  organize  re- 
gional councils  for  Europe,  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  Africa,  for  Eastern  Asia. 
As  long  as  the  four  great  powers.which  alone  can  wage  great  wars,  are  bound  together 
to  prevent  war,  these  regional  councils  should  be  able  successfully  to  settle  regional 
disputes  and  to  promote  regional  and  interregional  co-operation." 

MR.  SALTONSTALL:  ''''Can  the  United  States  afford  to  place  all  its  eggs  in  the 
basket  of  the  alliance  you  advocate  until  we  know  more  definitely  the  aims  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  particularly  toward  the  so-called  border  states  ?" 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "Not  only  Russia,  but  all  the  nations  have  to  make  clearer,  and  al- 
most certainly  revise,  many  of  their  older  aims  and  ideas  if  the  Moscow  agreements 
are  to  be  made  to  work  successfully.  But  we  must  not,  I  believe,  take  the  view  that 
we  must  not  come  together  with  other  nations  imless  we  know  in  advance  that  all 
our  ideas  are  identical.  They  will  never  be  identical.  If  they  were,  there  would  never 
be  the  danger  of  war.  The  object  of  an  organization  of  peace  is  to  deal  peaceably  with 
the  fact  that  nations  so  often  have  differing  aims." 

MR.  SALTONSTALL:  "Must  not  the  United  States  be  prepared  to  make  clear  at  an 
early  date  what  balance  of  'commitments  and  power''  we  ourselves  contemplate?^^ 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "  Yes.  But  it  must  be  made  clear  by  specific  agreements  made  grad- 
ually. In  making  these  agreements  we  must,  of  course,  always  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  promising  only  what  we  can  perform,  and  of  making  sure  we  are  able  to  per- 
form what  we  promise." 
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[N  THESE  days  we  are  making  up  our  min 
matters  which  will  determine  wheth 
there  is  to  be  peace  or  war  for  our  childr 
and  our  children's  children.  The  discussii 
which  follows  here  was  arranged  by  the  editoni 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in  the  beUef  th 
in  order  to  make  up  our  minds  it  is  better  to  hei  s 
a  conversation  among  many  men  than  a  mom  «i 
logue  by  any  one  man. 
The  discussion  is  based  on  my  book,  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy,  but  I  hope  it 
clear  to  everyone  that  what  we  are  all  interested  in  is  not  my  book,  but  tl 
question  of  how  this  country  can  today  most  surely  safeguard  its  own  futum 
by  promoting  a  good  and  lasting  peace.  We  all  take  it  so  much  for  grantfp 
that  we  do  not  even  bother  to  argue  about  it,  that  the  things  for  which  thit 
republic  stands,  and  the  things  which  matter  most  to  our  people,  call  f(a 
our  utmost  efforts  to  promote  a  good  and  lasting  peace. 

It  will  make  things  clearer  to  the  reader  if  he  understands  that  the  que: 
tions  which  follow  were  submitted  before  the  Moscow  agreements  reached  b 
Messrs.  Eden,  Molotov  and  HuU  were  known;  whereas  my  answers  are  writtei 
after  the  pubUcation  of  the  agreements.  Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  thcl 
these  agreements  represent  convictions  which  have  gradually  formed  in  meni' 
minds  all  over  the  world  during  the  past  years,  and  my  book  is  simply  oe 
among  mciny  efforts  to  define  those  convictions.  Nobody  invented  those  idet 
any  more  than  anyone  invented  the  multiplication  table.  Statesmen  who  ai 
in  power  can  promote  them.   Private  citizens  who  write  today  can  explain 


.it 


Representative 
from  Connecticat :; 


MRS.  LUCE  asks:  '"''What  effect,  if  any,  would  a  four-power  alliance  have  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States?''"' 

MR.  LIPPMANN  ANSWERS:  "The  greatest  threat  to  sovereignty— that  is  to  say,  to 
national  independence  and  national  freedom — is  conquest  and  aggression.  An  alliance 
with  other  sovereign  states  to  preserve  the  peace  is  away  of  insuring  the  preservation 
of  their  independence,  which  would  be  lost  if  they  were  conquered  by  an  aggressor. 
"If  Mrs.  Luce  is  asking  whether  'the  system  of  general  security'  which  was 
promised  at  Moscow,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  Congress,  might  mean  that  foreign 
powers  could  compel  Congress  against  its  will  to  declare  war,  to  conscript  American 
soldiers  and  send  them  overseas,  the  certain  answer  is  that  nothing  like  that  is  con- 
ceivable. No  nation  can  ever  be  compelled  to  wage  a  war  which  its  own  people 
do  not  support.  Mussolini  tried  it,  and  look  what  happened  to  Mussolini." 

MRS.  LUCE:  '"''Howdoyou  believe  a  four-power  alliance  would  affect  the  possible 

formation  of  a  world  police  force  ?^^ 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "It  is  the  world  police  force,  and  no  other  world  police  force  is 

possible." 

MRS.  LUCE:  "What  provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  the  termination  or 
alteration  of  such  an  alliance?''^ 

MR.  LIPPMANN:  "Whenever  this  or  any  other  great  power  really  wishes  to 
terminate  the  alliance,  the  alhance  will  already  be  dead.  But  I  beUeve  we  should 
go  in  with  the  determination  to  make  it  last.  Alteration  must,  of  course,  be  provided 
for  as  conditions  change." 

MRS.L,VCE:''''Whateffect,ifany,wouldthisalliancehaveuponinterTUitionaltrade?^^ 
MR.  LIPPMANN:  "It  will  promote  and  protect  an  expansion  of  international  trade, 
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>cate  them;  and  when  they  do  that,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  book, 

;t  realize  that  there  may  be  as  many  ways  of  describing  this  great 

ludertaking  as  there  are  ways  of  taking  a  photograph  of  the  Wash- 

lonument. 

ay  of  describing  the  great  undertaking  was  to  say  in  my  book: 

need  we  shrink  from  insisting  that  the  precondition  of  a  better  world 

a  nuclear  alliance  of  the  three  powerful  mihtary  states  which  will 
victorious  from  the  present  war.  They  are  the  states  upon  which 

the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  Nazi  despotism,  and  of  the  Far 
;n  the  empire  of  Japan.  It  has  needed  the  combined  force  of  all  three 
states,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  power,  to  make  the  deliver- 
isible.  No  one  of  them,  no  two  of  them,  could  have  done  it.  Why, 
ould  we  hesitate  to  say  that  anything  less  than  this  combination 

powers  is  insufficient  to  preserve  order  against  aggression  in  the 
Will  anyone  presume  to  argue  that  to  dissolve  this  combination 
puld  promote  the  hberty  of  the  peoples  who  have  been  conquered,  or 
[lake  secure  the  order  which  has  been  shattered  by  two  devastating 
lars? 

s  only  around  this  strong  nuclear  alliance  that  a  wider  association  of 
itions  can  constitute  itself.  If  that  condition  is  accepted,  and  once  it 
ted,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  combination  of  the  great  powers 
despite  their  common  vital  interests,  be  made  to  hold  together  except 
respect  the  liberties  of  the  other  peoples  and  promote  them  by  the 
lance  of  law. 

leheve  it  can  be  demonstrated  as  conclusively  as  anything  can  be 
trated  in  human  affairs  that  Britain,  Russia,  America,  and  China  as 
jmes  a  great  state,  cannot  remain  allies  and  partners  unless  they  use 
wer,  separately  and  in  combination,  to  maintain  liberty  through  law." 

,  then,  is  the  general  subject  of  the  questions  and  answers  which  follow. 


luse  trade  can  floiuish  only  when  men  have  confidence  and  feel  secure  against 
threat  of  war." 

:.  LUCE:  "  JF/jof  would  be  America's  commitments  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion 
British  colonial  areas?" 

LiPPMANN:  "None  whatever;  just  as  Britain,  Russia  and  China  would  have 
her  a  commitment  nor  the  right  to  intervene  in  case  of  rebellion  in  Hawaii, 
rto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone.  But  if  there  were  armed  intervention  by  another 
er,  then  world  peace  would  be  threatened  and  all  members  of  the  system  of 
rity  would  have  to  act  to  prevent  WcU." 

.  LUCE:  "/n  the  case  of  England  and  the  United  States,  how  would  such 
xlliance  differ  from  the  military  understanding  which  has  existed  between 
e  two  countries  for  the  past  hundred  years?" 

LIPPMANN:  "It  would  be  avowed  rather  than  implied,  clearly  recognized  and 
efore  in  the  open.  As  a  result,  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  before  war  started 
er  than  forced  in.as  we  were  inl917aAagain  in  1941, when  the  war  is  almost  lost." 


DODDS  ASKS:  '''■Can  an  alliance  which  features  power  politics  and  reflects 
uer  psychology  to  the  degree  which  Mr.  Lippmann  stresses  offer  any  assur- 
e:  (a)  That  great  poivers  will  not  develop  internal  frictions  which  will 
I  them  to  compete  among  themselves  for  the  military  support  of  other  states, 
lading  their  former  enemies,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  balance-of-power  system 
they  did  under  the  League?  (b)  That  self-interest  will  not  lead  the  powers 
the  nuclear  alliance  to  war  between  themselves?  (c)  That  self-interest  will 
lead  to  the  exploitation  of  and  injustices  to  the  weaker  states?" 
LIPPMANN  answers:  "It  is,  I  believe,impossibletoabolish  the  influenceofmilitary 


power  in  the  world  Icjday ;  llurdDrL-,  jkjw  i  r  lllu^l  be  i)rr.'juLitd  and  rc^'ulatcd. 

^'(a)  The  immi'diate,  practical  objett  of  the  Moscow  conference  was  to 
prevent  what  President  Dodds  fears  might  hajjpen  in  respect  to  (u-rmany. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  assurance  that  it  will  work  can  come  only  from  the 
conviction  of  the  British,  Russian  and  American  pt>opk'  and  their  govern- 
ments that  they  cannot  afford  to  com{X'te  and  lieccjme  enemies.  The  poUce- 
man  can  restrahi  the  gangster.  But  what  restrains  the  policeman  can  be  only 
his  own  discipline  and  patriotism. 

''(b)  None  of  the  four  nuclear  pcjwers  in  the  Moscow  agreements  has  any 
conflicting  interest  with  any  of  the  othtrs  whi<  h  is  remotely  as  imp<jrtant  as 
their  conunon  interest  in  not  liaving  to  wage  another  great  war.  If  f(jolish 
men  try  to  agitate  such  a  conilict  of  inten'st,  they  must  be  (juickly  answt-red 
by  bringing  the  claim  into  the  open  and  demolishing  it.  We  have,  in  other 
words,  a  moral  responsibility  to  fight  against  the  thing  I*resident  Dodds 
describes.   If  we  default  on  the  responsibility,  we  shall  deserve  what  we  get. 

"(c)  Our  constant  effort  must  be  to  make  national  self-interest  enlightened. 
If  it  is  enhghtened,  this  will  ri^^appen.  If  we  are  not  enlightened,  anything 
can  happen." 


•  ^  >JL^>! 


i 


^4  our  State 
^efrantmcKt  ade- 
quate ^  ckUmmIk^ 
tAefieeue? 


FULBRIGHT  ASKS:  "/s  the  nuclear  alliance  ivith  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  China  designed  to  be  exclusive?" 

MR.  LIPPMANN  ANSWERS:  "No.  It  is  designed  to  be  inclusive  of  all  'peace- 
loving  states.'  That  is  why  I  used  the  word  'nuclear'  to  describe  Mie  alliance. 
The  dictionary  defines  a  nucleus  as  '  a  central  part  .  .  .  around  which  other 
pcirts  .   .   ,  are  grouped,  collected.'" 

MR.  FULBRIGHT:  ''''Doyou  think  the  present  personnel  and  orguniztttiun 
of  our  State  Department  is  adequate  to  represent  this  nation  effectively 
in  the  creation  of  machinery  to  maintain  a  lasting  [)eace?" 
MR.  LIPPMANN:  "  No,  it  is  not  now  adequate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  many 
new  men  of  wider  experience  in  affairs,  and  also  to  broaden  the  base-  of  selection.  It 
will  be  necessary,  too,  to  reorganize  the  department  so  that  it  can  play  its  proptT 
part  in  the  nmch  more  complicj^^  foreign  relations  that  we  shall  have  from  now  on." 


I'tene 
t^  eva/t'4^  end? 


MR.  BRICKER  ASKS:  "''The  specific  steps  which  hh'  should  take  for  inlenuttional 
collaboration  cannot  at  this  time  Im-  detailed.  As  the  tides  of  the  world  bailie  lines 
advance  and  recede,  constantly  changing  governmental,  economic  and  living 
conditions  arise  throughout  the  world.  l\o  man  is  wise  enough  now  to  stale 
with  exactitude  what  this  n(ition''s  obligtuin/is  to  others  may  l>e  at  the  ctmclusion 
of  the  war,  or  how  they  may  Itest  be  carried  out." 

MK.  LIPPMANN  ANSWERS:  "The  practical  (juestion  now  is  whether  we  support  or 
oppose  the  agreements  r(>ached  at  Moscow  and  endorscnl  by  the  Senate.  We  canncjt 
wait,  as  Governor  Bricker  suggests,  till  the  war  is  over.  If  we  do, we  shall  lack  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  agreements  to  end  the  war,  and  we  shall  drift  intoanarchy  and  chaos. 
"As  time  goes  on  we  shall,  of  course,  see  many  ihi'igs  more  clearly  and  we  shall 
have  to  supplement  and  modify  what  we  now  do.  But  on  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  uniting  to  settle  the  war  and  prevent  another,  it  is  now  or  never." 


s*'- 
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rETER  SHAW  had  got  out  of  the  cockpit  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  fuselage  of  his  Avro, 
tugging  at  the  chin  strap  of  his  helmet,  when 
Juanita  ran  up.  Several  shades  of  East  African 
dust  caked  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot.  He 
was  obviously  dead  tired;  there  was  justification  for 
his  impatience,  which  he  presently  displayed  by  break- 
ing the  strap  and  throwing  the  helmet  on  the  ground. 
The  act  released  his  black  hair,  so  that  its  smothered 
curls  began  to  come  alive  in  the  wind.  Dust  or  no  dust, 
Peter  was  handsome  by  any  standard,  and  Juanita  had 
never  been  more  aware  of  it;  his  features  were  too 
clean-cut  to  take  harm  from  a  bit  of  dirt,  and  his  eyes 
too  bold  to  suffer  much  from  weariness  or  wind.  His 
nose  was  straight  as  a  blade  and  his  lips  were  full.  Be- 
yond that,  he  had  flat  cheeks  which,  at  the  moment, 
he  was  diligently  scrubbing  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Juanita  came  to  him  gently,  and  he  grinned.  It  was 
a  good  grin,  and  he  took  her  lightly  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  then  held  her  a  little  away 
from  him,  appraising,  with  mock  solemnity,  her  wide- 
apart  blue  eyes,  her  shining,  sun-yellow  hair. 

"Hello,  monkey,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  I  made  it." 

"Made  what?"  Juanita  disengaged  herself  and 
looked  at  the  Avro.  She  thought  that  it  sagged  a  bit 
on  the  port  side,  but  on  the  whole  it  looked  pretty 
sound.  She  began  to  smile — and  then  the  smile  didn't 
come.  Nothing  came  but  a  strange  uneasiness,  then  a 
sharp  awareness.  She  looked  at  the  Avro  again.  Of 
course  it  sagged — a  longeron  was  snapped  like  a  piece 
of  kindling  struck  with  an  ax — and  the  front  seat, 
Michael's  seat,  was  empty.  She  did  not  question 
Peter.  She  moved  closer  to  him  and  put  a  hand  on 
his  arm  and  waited. 

He  glanced  at  his  plane  and  swore  softly.  "My  first 
forced  landing,"  he  explained.  "The  rains  are  on  and 
I  couldn't  find  Marsabit.  That  was  yesterday.  It  was 
getting  dark  and  I  had  to  come  down  in  that  darned 
lava  desert  about  eighty  miles  north  of  the  post."  He 
handed  her  his  flying  map,  marked  clearly  with  a  pen- 
cil dot.  "Right  there,"  he  said.  "Snapped  a  longeron 
getting  down — and  I'll  never  know  how  I  managed  to 
get  off'." 

"And  Michael?" 

"He's  all  right.  We  don't  have  to  worry."  He  spoke 
quickly,  but  with  weariness  in  his  voice.  "In  the  morn- 
ing I  saw  I  couldn't  get  the  plane  off  with  both  of  us 
in  it — too  much  weight.  We  talked  it  over  and  Michael 
had  to  stay.  It  was  the  only  way  out.  I  left  him  what 
water  there  was  and  flew  to  Marsabit.  They're  sending 
a  camel  caravan  out  to  get  him."  He  managed  a  tired 
smile.  "And  that's  the  story.  Now  how  about  some 
tea?" 

They  had  left  the  runway  behind  them  and,  walking 
arm  in  arm,  had  reached  the  little  jungle  of  bougain- 
villaea that  guarded  the  veranda  of  her  father's  house. 

Juanita  was  thoughtful.  "That  would  be  the  Koroli 
Desert,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  map  again.  "It's 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  worst." 
•  He  nodded.  "I  can  confirm  it.  It's  terrible." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent.  She  paused  with  her 
hand  on  the  latch  of  the  heavy  lamu  door  that,  like  a 
portcullis,  confronted  the  surrounding  wilderness.  She 
swept  the  wayward  locks  of  blond  hair  away  from  her 
forehead  as  if  meaning  him  to  see  the  whole  of  her 
face  as  she  turned  it  to  him. 

"Peter,"  she  said  hesitantly — almost  with  an  air  of 
apology — "  I  know  you're  worn  out — and  perhaps  this 
is  silly  for  me  to  say.  I'm  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing  yet — but  shouldn't  something  more  be  done? 
Shouldn't  you  go  back  for  Michael?  If  he's  eighty 
miles  north  of  Marsabit,  camels  won't  reach  him  for 
days."  She  swept  her  arm  toward  the  runway. 
"There's  my  plane;  if  you  took  the  seats  out  to  lighten 

it — or "  She  paused  again  a  little  awkwardly,  as 

if  feeling  that  without  the  right  to  do  it  she  was 
questioning  his  judgment.   "It  won't  be  dark  for 


hours,"  she  said.   "I  thought  that  perhaps  " 

Groping  for  words,  she  saw  that  Peter  was  looking 
down  at  her  with  surprise  in  his  eyes,  and  she  gave  it  up. 

"Darling,"  he  said  firmly,  "you  never  went  in  for 
heroics,  or  hysterics,  before;  you  oughtn't  to  start 
now.  Michael  wouldn't  expect  me  to  chance  my  plane, 
or  yours,  on  a  fool's  errand  so  long  as  there's  a  rescue 
party  on  the  way.  A  good  flier  never  risks  the  same 
accident  twice.  If  you  want  to  be  good,  remember 
that.  You  can't  fly  on  your  emotions."  His  voice  was 
almost  paternal.  He  was  the  teacher  again  as  she  had 
known  him  in  the  cockpit — calm,  sensible,  sound.  It 
was  the  quality  that  had  given  her  such  confidence  in 
him.  "It's  the  harebrained  pilots  that  make  people 
mistrust  flying,"  he  had  often  told  her — "the  hero 
boys  full  of  daredevil  nonsense  from  the  last  war,  all 
anxious  to  have  their  necks  broken  in  another  one." 

No,  she  conceded  to  herself,  you  couldn't  fly  on 
your  emotions.  Peter  had  confronted  her  with  her  own 
philosophy  of  sanity  and  realism,  and  she  could  not 
criticize  him  for  it.  If  one  man  were  lost  in  a  desert, 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  losing  two.  This  must  be — 
this  was — truth.  But  still 

For  a  moment  she  glanced  back  through  her  child- 
hood memory,  seeing  herself  and  the  redheaded 
Michael  running  forever,  barefoot  and  happy,  through 
the  forest  paths.  She  looked  up  at  Peter  and  contrived 


So^CK  at  tAe  end 

^ntuM^tiU6e 


a  smile.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "He's  such  an  old,  old 
friend— and  I  can't  help  thinking." 

"You  needn't,"  said  Peter.  "The  camels  will  find 
him." 

She  knew  that  he  was  right.  But  she  had  to  tell 
herself  that  he  was,  had  to  check  herself  on  the  verge 
of  stupidly  insisting  that  he  take  her  plane  and  go 
back  after  Michael.  She  had  to  close  the  doors  of  her 
mind  against  the  sudden  thought  that  in  Peter's  place 
Michael  would  have  gone  back,  would  have  insisted 
on  going  back. 

A  long  time  afterward,  when  it  was  midafternoon, 
she  was  still  trying  to  shut  that  obstinately  persisting 
thought  out  of  her  mind,  the  way  the  drawn  curtains 
of  her  father's  house  were  shutting  out  the  equatorial 
sun,  unchallenged  master  of  this  land,  even  here  in  the 
foothills  of  Mount  Kenya,  whose  crest  was  eternally 
studded  with  ice.  Here  in  the  long  living  room  it  was 
almost  dark,  and  almost  cool,  and  within  the  cedar 
walls  there  was  an  atmosphere— almost— of  peace. 

In  a  broad  leather  chair  that  leaned  its  back  against 
a  tier  of  bookshelves,  she  sat  staring  at  the  opposite 
wall  without  seeing  it.  What  she  saw  was  Peter's 
crippled  plane  as  he  maneuvered  it,  so  cleverly  and  so 
carefully,  from  the  runway  and  started  for  Nairobi. 
It  had  been  gone  for  an  hour,  but  the  drone  of  it 
seemed  scarcely  dead  in  her  ears. 

She  was  being  stupid,  she  told  herself.  Stupid  and 
vain.  Like  the  vain,  stupid  women  who  demanded 
that  their  men  be  heroes,  because  the  men  they  read 
about  and  saw  in  films  and  perhaps  dreamed  about 
were  always  heroes.  The  kind  of  heroes  who  got  them- 
selves cut  to  ribbons  or  blown  to  bits  for  no  better 


reason  than  to  let  some  woman  salve  her  silly  ego  with 
the  thought.  "He  did  it  for  me!" 

She  ought  to  be  rejoicing  that  Peter  wasn't  that 
kind  of  hero.  That  he'd  done  the  sensible,  right  things, 
the  things  that  were  as  wise  and  safe  for  Michael  as 
for  Peter  himself.  The  surest  way  of  getting  Michael 
out  of  that  desert  alive  had  been  to  leave  him  there, 
with  water,  to  make  for  Marsabit  and  send  those 
camels  out  to  bring  him  back.  The  camels  were  certain 
to  do  it.  In  a  little  time,  perhaps  in  only  a  few  hours, 
the  word  would  come  that  all  was  well,  and  she  would 
be  glad  that  she'd  been  sensible,  too.  as  sensible  as 
Peter,  and  left  a  man's  problem  for  men  to  cope  with. 

r>UT  she  stirred  in  her  chair,  and  pushed  her  hair  back 
from  her  forehead  with  a  quick,  almost  fretful  gesture, 
as  if  her  hand  could  brush  away  the  question  that  was 
in  her  mind.  She  did  not  want  to  think.  Beyond  every- 
thing, she  did  not  want  to  think.  But  she  did  not 
know  why  this  was  so. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  held  them  closed  while 
Ismail,  the  Somali  houseboy.  entered  the  room  on 
noiseless  feet  and  performed  his  special  rite.  Every 
afternoon  at  just  this  hour  he  lit  the  incense.  It  was 
incense  brought  from  Aden,  near  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
as  a  Somali,  he  had  a  reverence  for  it.  It  was  nostalgia 
made  sweet,  and  its  fragrance,  blended  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Martin  house 
as  Ismail  himself. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  act  itself,  performed  in  silence 
except  for  the  h>'pnotic  rustle  of  Ismail's  khansa,  that 
made  Juanita  sleep.  Certainly  she  had  not  intended 
to.  She  sat  still  in  the  deep  chair  and  nodded  like  a 
drowsy  child,  a  troubled  child,  and  when  she  awoke — 
not  with  a  start,  but  gently — her  eyes  were  on  the 
little  iron  brazier  where  the  incense  burned.  As  she 
watched  the  blue  smoke,  dreamily  at  first,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  rose  erratically.  Then,  in  the  half  light 
of  the  curtained  room,  it  seemed  to  make  a  kind  of 
pattern,  dimly  remembered  but  familiar. 

North  from  Marsabit  toward  the  Kenya-Cthiopian 
border,  the  Koroli  Desert  spreads  with  the  aimlessness 
of  all  deserts,  admitting  no  boundary  save  the  sky. 
But  to  the  practiced  eye,  to  the  desert-born,  the  Koroli 
Desert  is  clearly  marked  with  the  symbols  of  its  spe- 
cial character.  It  is  no  sea  of  yellow  sand  lapping  at 
the  shores  of  an  occasional  oasis;  it  is  a  crowded  desert, 
dry  as  bleaching  bones,  but  furnished,  as  few  deserts 
are,  with  countless  monstrous  black  lava  shapes, 
sculptured  and  bequeathed  by  some  cataclysmic- 
minded  god,  aeons  ago.  The  dismal  monuments  rise 
at  every  hand,  and  a  man  among  tliem  is  to  himself, 
and  to  them,  without  existence;  he  is  better  than  lost. 
His  being  is  witliout  significance.  If  lie  has  water,  he 
can  delude  himself  while  it  lasts.  If  he  has  hope,  he 
can  sing;  if  he  has  courage,  he  can  work— it  hurries 
time. 

Michael  was  hurrying  time.  He  both  worked  and 
sang.  Fairly  tall,  his  body  had  a  wiry,  whiplike  qual- 
ity; the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  face  was  its  sim- 
plicity. A  lean  face,  starred  with  freckles,  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  reddish  hair  and  lighted  with  blue  eyes, 
it  obviously  had  never  concealed  a  secret  and  masked 
few,  if  any,  doubts.    It  was  open  and  unixTturbed. 

He  wore  tlie  uniform  of  an  ofiicer  of  the  King's 
African  Rifles:  kiiaki  shorts,  a  tunic  of  the  same  stuff, 
bearing  mathematically  spaced  pockets,  a  military 
helmet.  A  metal  water  bottle  dangled  from  a  strap 
hung  over  his  shoulders  and  now  and  then  swung  in 
wide  arcs  as  lie  strained  and  sweated  against  a  black 
rock  and  dragged  it  from  the  clearing  he  had  planned. 
He  was  making  a  runway  for  :ni  airi)lane.  and  the  job 
was  plainly  impossible.  He  sang  gaily— but  with  no 
tone  and  no  respect  for  melody— the  chorus  of  Schu- 
bert's melancholy  Serenade,  and  the  impassioned 
words  wandered  without  goal  or  audience  through  the 
labyrinth  of  rock. 

He  had  cleared  a  space  perhaps  twenty  feet  wide 
and  fifty  feet  long— scarcely  enough  room,  he  thought, 
in  which  to  toss  a  cat.  much  less  swing  it.  But  it  didn't 
matter.  There  would  probably    (Continued  on  Page  Jft) 
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BY  NAXCY  TITUS 

THERE  should  have  been  fanfare  to  it.  It  should  have 
been  heralded.  The  day,  warm  with  Arkansas  Feb- 
ruary as  a  Northern  spring,  spring-lit  with  sunshine 
and  the  fall  of  forsythia  in  every  yard  and,  at  night, 
softly  dark  and  holding  stars— that  day  should  hdve  con- 
tained an  omen  for  her,  some  special  significance  that  she 
could  have  looked  back  on  later  and  thought,  /  knew  il. 
I  felt  it  ivoiild  happen.  I  was  told.  But  there  was  no  such 
significance.  It  was  a  day  whose  pattern  was  as  familiar 
and  as  commonplace  as  the  moss-rose  pattern  on  the  wall- 
paper of  her  bedroom.   Her  heart  had  not  warned  her. 

It  had  been,  all  through  the  day,  an  angry  heart.  There 
had  been  no  expectation  in  it,  only  rebellion  that  every 
day  was  just  alike  and  nothing  ever  happened  or  would 
happen,  not  to  her,  not  to  Elinor  Wallace.  Anger  and  re- 
bellion seemed  to  live  in  her  fourteen-year-old  breast, 
always  ready  to  spring  to  the  surface.  She  felt,  sometimes, 
as  though  they  were  enclosed  in  a  frail  tissue-paper  sack 
that  the  least  incident  could  break. 

Today  it  had  been  the  WAAC  officer  who  spoke  in  the 
school  assembly.  Afterward  she  talked  to  some  of  the  girls 
who  would  be  eighteen  soon.  Elly  had  hung  back  as  the 
line  filed  out  and  the  older  girls  separated  to  go  up  to  the 
stage.  She  had  leaned  against  the  wall  in  her  sloppy 
sweater,  three  sizes  too  large,  with  the  sleeves  shoved  up 
over  her  sharp  elbows,  and  her  plaid  skirt  coming  out  at 
the  hem,  caught  up  with  a  safety  pin  as  an  emergency 
measure,  with  one  scuffed  moccasin  digging  against  the 
other  and  her  books  clutched  in  her  thin  arms;  and  she 
had  longed  with  a  desperateness  that  was  almost  a  prayer 
to  be  eighteen.  It  wasn't  fair  to  be  segregated,  to  be 
turned  away,  only  because  one  lacked  years.  It's  class 
distinction,  she  thought  bitterly. 

She  had  come  home,  cross  and  defiant,  in  one  of  her  con- 
tradictory moods,  in  which  she  refused  to  do  what  she 
was  told  to  do,  and  did  what  she  had  been  told  not  to. 
At  dinner  she  had  wrangled  with  her  father  until  she  could 
see  his  usual  patience  and  good  humor  wearing  thin  and 
the  twinkle  going  from  his  eye. 

Whenever  she  was  mad — this  inexplicable  nagging 
madness  that  rushed  all  through  her  in  a  tide — she  picked 
fights  with  her  parents  until  she  had  worn  them  to  the 
point  of  anger  themselves,  bewildering  them  and  bewil- 
dering herself,  until  self-pity  would  sweep  her  and  she 
would  burst  into  tears  and  rush  lo  her  room. 

"I  can't  understand  you,  Elly,"  her  mother  would  say, 
and  she  could  not  understand  herself.  "You  have  every- 
thing to  make  you  happy,"  her  mother  said. 

Oh,  yes.  Everything.  Her  mother  meant  friends  and 
school  and  a  nice  home  and  Curly,  her  spaniel.  Every- 
thing— short  of  lije.  She  wanted  life — in  itahcs.  That  was 
it,  and  what  nobody  could  see.  Nobody. 

IHERE  was  a  war;  these  were  great  and  dramatic  times. 
People  said  so ;  the  movies,  the  papers  and  magazines  told 
her.  She  did  not  know  much  about  the  war,  perhaps — 
where  all  the  places  were,  and  she  could  never  remember 
which  generals  were  British  and  which  American — but 
she  Jelt  the  war.  She  felt  the  tide  of  excitement  and  the 
tragedy,  the  hope,  the  sorrow,  the  meetings  and  partings, 
washing  about  her.  But  she  could  not  be  part  of  the  tide. 
For  her  the  war  was  her  name  on  a  ration  book,  and  the 
B  sticker  on  the  windshield  of  the  family  car.  She  wanted 
to  be  a  nurse,  an  ambulance  driver,  a  Red  Cross  enter- 
tainer in  England.  She  wanted  to  be  a  Waac,  a  Wave — 
even  a  nurses'  aide  or  a  canteen  worker. 

"But  you  are  too  young,"  they  said.  "You  aren't  old 
enough,  Elly." 

Young,  she  thought,  phooey!  She  hated  her  age.  Four- 
teen.  It  was  not  an  age,  it  was  a  concentration  camp  of 
the  spirit.    Even  when  she  told  it  as  "  fourteen-almost- 
fifteen,"  marking  the  wide  difference  heUween  just  fourteen 
and  close  to  fifteen,  it  did  not  help.  It  was  still  like  a  sen- 
tence upon  her,  barring  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
from  all  she  wanted  to  do  or  be.    She  hated  herself:  her 
snuff-brown  hair,  too  fine  to  hold  securely  the  ribboned 
bobby  pins  with  which  she  tried  to  fasten  it  back  from  her 
triangular  kj^tten's  face;  the  freckles  splashed  over  her 
nose;  her  too-big  gray-green  eyes;  the  bitten 
nails  on  her  square,  hard  little  hands. 
In  her  dreams,  the  stories  she  told  herself  at 
night,  she  had  no  age  and  she  had  beauty. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  part 
changed,  but  it  was  always  an  important  one. 
In  her  dreams  she  met  a  soldier 
named  Michael.    She  met 
v^  and  loved  him  and  they 
parted  when  he  went 
to  the  front.  When 
she  said  good-by 
I  to  him,  she  whis- 
\  pered,  "I'll  wait 
\  for  you  forever," 
I    I  and    he   bent 
and  kissed  her. 
She    conjured 
his    embrace 
until  it  was  so 
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My  husband  has  joined  a  modern  religious 
order  and  won^t  have  anything  to  do  u-ith  me 
because  he  says  he  is  on  a  higher  spiritual  plane, 
but  he  won't  hear  of  divorce,  if'hat  can  I  do? 

Get  a  divorce  yourself. 


By  what  right  did  you  travel  to  the  South 
Pacific  wearing  a  Red  Cross  uniform? 

Anyone  working  for  the  Red  Cross  not  only  may 
wear  a  Red  Cross  uniform  but  is  asked  to  wear  it  if 
she  is  actually  engaged  in  work  which  is  understood 
and  arranged  for  with  the  Red  Cross  officials  at  head- 
quarters. I  worked  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  wore  a 
uniform  while  engaged  in  doing  it,  during  the  last  war. 
I  do  not  see  any  point  in  wearing  a  uniform  when  I 
am  not  doing  something  which  makes  it  more  efficient 
or  convenient  to  do  so.  I  have  been  a  life  member  of 
the  Red  Cross  since  I  was  eighteen,  and  I  have  always 
done  work  for  them,  both  in  peacetime  and  in  war- 
time, but  it  was  not  always  work  which  was  more 
easily  and  more  efficiently  done  in  uniform. 


Do  you  think  the  shocking  increase  in  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  America  is  the  fault  of  the 
home  or  the  community? 

There  are  many  reasons.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  home;  but  homes  make  up  com- 
munities, and  so,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  the  community 
which  fails  its  young  people.  The  need  for  women  to 
work  outside  of  the  home  may  have  left  young  people 
with  less  home  supervision,  but  this  supervision  could 
have  been  supplied  if  the  communities  had  seen  fit  to 
organize  themselves. 

Schools  might  have  had  more  supervised  recreation 
out-of-doors;  there  might  have  been  more  craft  work 
offered  in  out-of-school  hours.  Schools  might  have 
been  open  in  the  evenings  and  the  communities  might 
have  shared  the  responsibility  for  holding  supervised 
parties  where  young  people,  either  in  the  military 
services  or  in  war  work  of  some  kind,  could  let  off 
steam  and  have  a  good  time. 

In  addition,  the  communities  might  have  made  it 
more  possible  for  women  who  had  to  go  to  work  to 
run  their  homes  more  efficiently  and  have  more  leisure 
time  in  that  home.  We  have  done  nothing  about  a 
universal  program  throughout  the  nation  for  a  hot 
school  lunch  for  every  child,  for  hot  meals  in  every 
factory  at  low  prices;  for  cheap  restaurants,  such  as 
are  run  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  people  of  moderate 
means— whole  families— can  be  accommodated  for 
about  what  it  would  cost  for  a  meal  at  home. 

Shopping  has  never  been  organized  in  a  way  to 
make  it  easy  for  women  workers;  laundry  work  and 
care  of  Uttle  children  have  never  been  thought  through 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  setup  as  easy  as  possible  and 
keep  the  home  running  as  smoothly  as  possible,  with 
the  mother  still  in  charge  when  she  is  home,  and  not 
driven  to  the  limit  of  her  strength  by  the  difficulty  of 
doing  things  which  must  be  done  to  keep  the  home 
functioning. 

It  is  not  enough  to  leave  this  simply  to  the  plants 
involved.  Every  plant  has  different  problems,  and 
they  must  be  taken  up  in  consultation  with  the 
workers.  Sometimes  mothers  might  want  little  chil- 
dren taken  care  of  in  the  plant;  but  if  they  have  long 
trips  to  and  from  work  in  crowded  public  conveyances, 
it  would  be  better  for  them  and  the  children  if  the  day 
nursery  could  be  near  their  homes.  This  same  thing 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  where  shopping  is 
concerned.  Just  establishing  chain  stores  in  the  plants 
may  not  meet  a  woman's  needs,  since  carrying  quan- 
tities of  packages,  with  the  present  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation at  hours  when  shifts  are  changing  in  big 
factories,  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

The  exhaustion  of  a  mother  is  bound  to  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  juvenile  delinquency,  so  we  really 
have  the  problem  of  home  organization— which  is 
largely  a  community  problem— and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  simply  say  that  the  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  the  fault  of  the  home,  the  school  or  any 
other  particular  situation.  The  whole  community 
setup  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
whole  community  has  to  take  its  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  situation. 

Lellers  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  No  letters  for  this  page  sent  to  the 
White  House  will  be  ansix'ered.  It  should  be  understood  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and 
are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  either  of  the  Administration 
or  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

^^^Was  it  honest  to  give  the  story  of  Christ  at 
the  wedding  feast  as  an  excuse  for  serving  liquor 
in  the  ff  hite  House,  since  the  "wine''  referred 
to  in  John  2:1-10  may  well  have  been  non- 
alcoholic? 

I  have  never  used  "an  excuse"  for  serving  liquor 
in  the  White  House.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  requires 
any  excuse.  I  answered  a  lady — who  seemed  rather 
fanatical — with  what  seemed  like  good  authority;  and 
whether  the  wine  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  alcoholic 
or  not,  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  calling 
it  wine  if  it  had  no  alcoholic  content.  Whatever  is 
done  in  the  White  House  requires  no  excuse  from  me. 
It  would  not  have  been  done  unless  I  thought  it  was 
right,  and  I  have  always  been  willing  to  make  an 
explanation,  but  never  an  excuse,  for  doing  anything 
I  considered  proper. 

^^  Why  are  farmers,  living  on  ine  fat  of  the 
land,  allowed  the  same  number  of  red  points  as 
city  people? 

I  imagine  because  they  are  citizens,  and  all  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  under  the 
law.  In  addition,  it  would  be  rather  complicated  to 
give  some  people  one  number  of  points  and  another 
group  a  different  number. 

Farmers  do  not  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  how- 
ever. They  have  advantages,  in  getting  some  types 
of  food,  over  people  who  live  in  cities,  but  many  of 
them  have  just  as  hard  a  time  in  some  ways  as  do 
the  city  people.  Furthermore,  just  because  you  receive 
points,  it  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  use  them,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  patriotic  citizen,  whether 
farmer  or  city  dweller,  does  not  use  p)oints  when  it  is 
not  necessary. 

ir  Is  it  true  that  you  recently  referred  to  the 
President  as  "the  ruler  of  the  United  Stales"? 

I  cannot  remember  doing  so.  If  I  did.  it  was  a 
slip  of  the  tongue.  However,  the  man  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  United  States  has  certain  powers 
under  the  Constitution  which,  in  many  ways,  are 
similar  to  those  powers  exercised  by  rulers  in  other 
nations  where  there  is  a  constitutional  government. 
All  powers,  however,  under  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment are  derived  from  the  people. 


Do  you  believe  in  "love  at  first  sight"? 

I  have  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing.  Many  people, 
when  they  say  "love  at  first  sight."  mean  that  some 
people  have  a  natural  attraction  toward  each  other. 
This  does  not  mean  always  that  it  will  develop  into  the 
lasting  love  of  a  lifetime. 


Why  are  servicemen  forbidden  to  go  ivith 
Alaskan  Indian  young  women  and  girls? 

I  question  whether  servicemen  arc  forbidden  to 
associate  with  Alaskan  Indian  young  women  and 
girls.  There  is,  however,  a  rule  which  I  think  operates 
anywhere  outside  of  the  United  States,  that  no  man 
can  get  married  without  his  commanding  officer's  con- 
sent while  on  foreign  service.  This  is  to  prevent  people 
from  being  made  victims  of  sudden  infatuations 
brought  about  by  loneliness,  and  so  on. 


^^  As  children  s  parities  oiitiieur  severtil  elastic 
uaislbandx.  iihtil  art-  »i«//icr>  lit  ito  titnt  that  it 
is  impo.^sible  lo  replace  worn-out  elastic? 

I  should  think  the  most  practical  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  put  on  a  band  of  self  material  if  you  have 
it,  or  some  cotton  material,  with  buttons  and  button- 
holes arranged  so  that  the  buttons  could  be  moved  as 
the  child  grows. 


W^How 


How  does  the  CovernmenI  think  expectant 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  in  the  .trmy  can 
support  themselves  and  their  babies? 

The  allowance  for  children  ol  men  in  our  armed 
services  has  just  been  raised  by  Act  of  Congress. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  mother's  care  at  the 
time  of  birth.  It  is  a  difficult  adjustment  lo  make. 
but  it  can  be  done,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  of  women  all  over  the  country  are  doing  it 
at  the  present  time. 


1/ 

W^  Is  11 


Is  it  fair  lo  lei  the  college  boys  go  back  lo 
college,  nou-  that  they  are  beginning  lo  lake  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  and  boys  out  of  high  schftol? 

Any  boys  going  back  to  college  are  probably  go- 
ing back,  if  they  are  of  age  to  be  inducted,  because  the 
Army  decided  that  they  will  be  of  more  value  if  they 
can  do  work  which  the  Army  has  arranged,  for  boys 
of  this  age  who  have  the  proper  qualifications,  in  the 
colleges.  Any  boys  taken  out  of  high  schools  are  taken 
because  of  age  and  not  because  they  happen  to  be  in 
high  school. 

There  is  no  question  of  "beginning"  to  induct  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers.  I  met  men  all  over  the  South- 
west Pacific  and  I  know  men  in  every  theater  of 
the  war  who  were  married  long  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  who  have  children.  I  have  never  thought  that 
simply  being  a  father  was  a  good  criterion  for  or 
against  induction.  If  a  man  is  needed  at  home  for  the 
support  of  his  children,  that  should  be  weighed  very 
carefully  by  the  draft  board;  but  the  n^Wire  question  of 
being  a  father  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  much 
bearing  on  whether  you  should  go  to  war  or  not.  when 
so  many  men  who  are  fathers  are  already  in  the  war. 


W  Do 


Do  you  think  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
should  gel  a  defense-plan  I  job  and  pit  I  off  college 
until  after  the  war? 

If  she  is  college  material,  she  will  do  much  better 
to  continue  in  college  work  by  going  straight  to  col- 
lege from  high  school.  She  will  make  a  better  contri- 
bution because  of  her  training  in  college,  and  in  the 
difficult  days  that  follow  the  war,  trained  minds  are 
going  to  be  very  necessary  for  the  solution  of  our 
problems. 
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^  Bill  BATCIIEIDER 

JUST  keeping  "the  home  fires  burning,"  isn't  exactly 
a  conflagration,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do.  But 
our  slit  trenches  are  better  than  some  I've  heard  of, 
and  never  think  they  aren't. 
I  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  getting  mad— for  I  always 
think  the  sooner  mad,  the  scKjner  over.  Well,  if  you  won- 
der what  I  do  get  mad  at  and  why— it's  likely  to  happen 
when  I  hear  people  crymg  out  loud  because  they  can't  do 
this  or  can't  go  there  or  can't  get  what  they  used  to  get  for 
parties  and  such,  and  it  does  seem  silly.  I  guess  we'll  all 
wake  up,  one  of  these  days,  to  making  out  with  what  we 
have  and  the  things  we  can  get,  and  if  I'm  any  judge— 
and  I  think  I  am— we  aren't  doing  so  badly. 

I  know  how  it  used  to  be.  After  dances,  the  movies  or 
skating  parties  the  refrigerator  and  the  pantry  were 
pretty  likely  to  be  raided.  Nothing  was  safe.  And  if 
mother  wanted  to  keep  anything,  she  had  to  nail  it 
down— or  good  night.  It's  much  the  same  way  now,  only 
the  picking  is  getting  a  little  slim.  I've  always  noticed 
that  most  everybody  likes  to  get,  that  leftover  apple  pie 
or  the  cold  ham  that  was  destined  for  hash  next  day— 
and  never  got  there-  but  what  they  can  do  to  even  corn 
bread  and  milk  or  the  makings  of  a  salad  when  midnight 
is  just  around  the  corner  is  nobody's  business. 

Even  if  everybody  is  working  like  crazy  at  any  old  job 
that  turns  up  and  adding  up  points  is  sometimes  enough 
to  make  your  hair  turn  white,  still  there's  no  reason 
why  either  the  late  shift,  the  young  folks  or  the  neighbors 
who  just  dropped  in  should  go  to  bed  hungry. 

So  I've  set  about  to  wise  you  up  on  what  can  be  done 
for  the  "before  you  go  to  bed  "  business,  to  keep  the  night 
prowlers  happy.  And  it  doesn't  mean  caviar  for  cats, 
either.  If  you  can't  get  cold  ham,  you  can  get  bread  and 
milk.  And  bread,  especially  that  French-crust  affair  that 
con-ics  by  the  yard,  done  up  with  sliced  onions  and  cheese, 
is  something  for  even  a  tank  crew  to  dream  about. 

YardUifk  SandMrtfh.  Slice  a  French  or  Vienna  loaf 
down  to  but  not  through  the  bottom  in  thick  slices.  Sep- 
arate and  spread  with  butter  or  margarine  mixed  with  a 
little  prepared  mustard.  Slip  in  thin  slices  of  sweet  onion 
and  cheese.  Set  loaf  on  a  baking  sheet  and  put  in  moder- 
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te  oven,  350°  F.,  for  15  minutes.  The  bread  heats,  cheese 
lelts,  and  the  onion  stays  the  way  it  should.  Everybody 
alls  off  a  hunk.   Good  with  coffee  and  dill  pickles. 

'tut fed  Otintfr  Italia.  Cut  slice  off  top  and  scoop  out 
enters  of  6  hard  dinner  rolls.  Cut  2  slices  bacon  fine. 
fry.  Add  2  onions,  chopped,  a  few  crumbled  celery 
javes,  a  dash  of  celery  salt,  a  pinch  of  thyme  and 
larjoram.  Cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  12  oysters, 
Irained,  chopped  fine,  with  1  cup  soft  crumbs  from  cen- 
er  of  rolls.  Have  heat  low.  Cook  just  about  2  minutes, 
jeason  with  salt,  pepper  and  Tabasco  sauce.  Stir  in  J^  cup 
ninced  pimiento.  Mixture  should  be  soft  but  not  soupy. 
Jutter  roll  shells  on  inside,  fill  with  oysters.  Heat  in 
i)Ven.   Coffee  should  be  provided  with  this  too. 

fniou  n^edaU's.  Slice  2  cups  onions.  Cook  in  2  table- 
poons  shortening  until  golden  and  almost  tender.  Make 
ip  half  a  receipt  of  baking-powder-biscuit  dough.  Roll 
)ut  in  circle  to  fit  a  layer-cake  pan.  Push  it  up  the  sides 

1  bit.  Season  the  onions  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
spread  on  top  of  dough.  Beat  one  egg  slightly  and  mix 
with  34  cup  evaporated  milk  or  cream.  Pour  over  the 
Dnions  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  about  25  minutes. 
Crust  edges  should  be  brown  and  the  onion  custard 
"set."  Cut  in  wedges,  serve  hot.  This  is  best  on  a  cold 
night  with  very  hot  coffee. 

Young  folks  and  all  hungry  folks  will  always  find  a  way 
to  the  cooky  jar.  Keep  rolling  'em  and  keep  them  handy. 
Remember  a  full  cooky  jar  signifies  a  full  heart.  Make 
your  favorite  ones  (mine  is  ginger)  or  one  made  from  a 
little  of  this  and  that,  as  the  cooky  of  1944  should  be. 

Odds-and-Ends  Cookies.  Cream  ^  cup  shortening 
with  Yz  cup  peanut  butter.  Add  2  cups  brown  sugar  and 
cream  thoroughly.  Add  2  beaten  eggs  and  beat  until  light 
and  fluffy.   Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla.   Sift  together 

2  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  }/2  teaspoon 
salt  and  add  alternately  to  the  creamed  mixture  with  '-^i 
cup  milk.  Stir  in  %  cup  chopped  nuts,  }4  cup  mincemeat 
or  stewed  raisins  or  any  kind  of  jam,  1  cup  quick-cooking 
oats  and  IJ^  cups  of  any  kind  or  two  kinds  of  ready-to-eat 
cereal.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  cooky  sheets  and 
bake  12  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  This  receipt 
fills  a  big  cooky  jar,  but  it  empties  sooner  than  you  think. 
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1  "If  Wirster  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?" 
It  can  and  it  is.    Don't  get  out  the  hammocks. 

2S  Vegetable  hash  used  to  be  quite  a  dish — and 
still  is.  Add  a  few  tablespoons  of  buttered  crumbs 
and  get  a  crust  where  no  crust  grew  before. 

3  Suppose  you  come  across  some  acorn  squashes. 
Split,  clean,  and  in  the  centers  put  a  bit  of  butter 
or  margarine  with  brown  or  shaved  maple  sugar 
and  bake  until  tender. 

4  Now  to  sweeten  an  apple  pie,  what  could  be 
simpler  than  a  simple  sirup?  But  don't  forget  the 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg.    Lemon  juice  too. 

a  Rumor  department:  Potatoes  plentiful- 
weather  cold.  Hot  potato  salad  and  potato  pan- 
cakes are  good  cold-weather  warmer-uppers. 

<»  When  you  add  butter  or  margarine  to  dried 
or  canned  Lima  beans  and  peas,  simmer  together 
until  the  latter  absorbs  the 
former. 


T  Add  a  little  fresh  pow- 
dered sage  to  corn-meal 
mush.  mold,  chill,  slice  and 
fry.  Makes  you  think  you're 
having  sausages  almost. 

It  .Just  put  a  meringue  on 
the  next  plum  p'w,  and  in 
with  the  sugar,  a  little  cin- 
namon. Cinnamon  used  to 
correspond  with  plums  in 
the  Hearts  Adrift  column. 

J>  Answer  to  query:  To 
make  carrots  curl— slice  pa- 
per-tiiin,  lengthwise.  Drop 
in  ice  and  water.  The  curl  is 
natural  and  permanent. 

lO  Do  not  let  one  drop  of 
fat  from  fried,  country,  true 
pork  sausage  escape.  Fry 
apples,  fry  potatoes,  fry 
your  thumb  if  need  be,  but 
use  that  fat. 


11  Have  I  told  you  about 
a  touch  of  nutmeg  in  your 
string  beans?  You  probably 
canned  a  lot  of  beans — or 
maybe  not.  Anyway,  nut- 
meg helps.  And  I  trust  you  add  basil  to  your 
canned  tomatoes?  You  don't?  Shades  of  grandma, 
why? 

12  Chicken  pie  with  a  sweet-potato  crust?  Of 
course.  As  Southern  as  old  Mammy  in  the  little 
cabin  door.  And  it's  only  the  old  shepherd's 
crust  gone  sweet  on  us. 

13  News  item:  Those  frozen  fish  balls  are  real! 
Fried  and  served  up  on  a  Sunday  morning,  you'll 
be  surprised. 

14  From  an  old  cookbook:  "It  is  difficult  for 
the  inexperienced  cook  to  determine  the  age  of 
a  turkey.  A  year-old  bird  is  best."  Anyone  ever 
try  to  guess  your  age? 

15  Herb  lore:  This  little  bit  of  advice  concerns 
seeds,  celery  seed.  If  you  get  hold  of  some,  add  a 
tablespoon  to  your  next  potato  salad.  Don't  be 
put  off  with  celery  salt.  It's  not  the  same  at  all. 


lO  A  casserole  of  noodles,  leftover  turkey  and 
mushrooms  in  a  cream  sauce  solves  one  problem. 

1 T  Leaping  as  I  do,  from  crag  to  crevasse,  I  '11  tell 
you  a  luncheon  dessert  of  French  toast  with  sliced 
peaches  or  any  nice  fruit  with  its  own  sirup  is  so 
far  past  a  breakfast  dish  that  it's  into  the  next 
day. 

Ill  Hot  muffins  are  tops  if  they're  top  muffins. 
But  if  some  raisins,  cut  prunes  or  toasted  nuts  are 
discovered  in  their  depths,  you've  really  gone  to 
town.   Don't  forget,  now. 

If>  Do  not  neglect  the  bread  sauce  or  the  wild 
rice,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  guinea 
chicken.  |I  call  it  chicken,  not  hen,  you'll  notice.] 
Season  the  sauce  with  whole  cloves,  count  them 
carefully  and  take  them  out  when  the  sauce  is  done. 
Boil  wild  rice  twenty-five  minutes,  not  a  second 
longer.  Stir  with  a  silver  fork.  Two  such  elegant 
things  deserve  only  the  best  that  can  be  had. 
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20  Oysters  and  crab  meat  creamed  together 
sound  good.  And  they  are.  Make  your  sauce  and 
put  in  about  three  tablespoons  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  third  cup  of  condensed  tomato  soup. 
Add  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce  and  paprika. 
Salt,  of  course.  Heat  half  a  pint  of  oysters  and 
a  cup  of  crab  meat.  Add  to  the  sauce.  Serve  on 
toast  or  toasted,  buttered  English  muffins.  Won- 
derful. 

21  Everybody  loves  a  turnover.  So  then,  pork 
and  apple  turnovers  get  up  near  the  head  of  the 
class.  Chopped  fresh  fried  pork  and  fried  apples 
mixed  and  made  into  turnovers  with  flaky  pastry. 
Bake.  Serve  with  cream  sauce.  And  another 
turnover  enters  into  its  own. 

22  A  cup  of  finely  chopped  apple  in  the  griddle- 
cake  batter  makes  apple  griddlecakes,  just  like 
that.  With  maple  sirup  or  molasses  and  butter 
or  margarine  to  go  on  the  cakes,  there's  a  break- 
fast,  a    luncheon   or   a   dessert — as    you    like. 


23  Tryalittlecurryinlamb 
stew,  and  in  all  stews  thyme 
and  butter  or  margarine 
make  things  better  and  bet- 
ter. And  a  cup  of  sour  cream 
in  a  veal  stew  has  a  second 
helping  already  spoken  for. 

24  Corned-beef  hash 
doesn't  always  cry,  "eggs, 
eggs."  Make  it  up  in  pat- 
ties, dip  in  beaten  egg  and 
crushed  dry  cereal  and  broil 
or  bake.  Serve  with  spiced 
crab  apples  or  fried  apple 
rings. 

2>»  Here's  a  nice  idea  for 
that  party  punch  bowl  and 
you  can  add  what  you  like. 
It's  just  grapefruit  juice, 
with  lemon  enough  so  you 
know  it,  and  fresh  lime  too. 
Honey  is  the  sweetener. 

20  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  perfect  boiled  rice 
acts  like  a  lady  in  desserts. 
With  fruit,  butterscotch 
sauce  or  cream  and  crushed 
pineapple,  there's  more  to  it 
than  meets  the  eye. 
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27  Try,  sometime,  a  touch  of  garlic  in  creamed 
potatoes,  a  dash  of  horse-radish  in  scalloped  pota- 
toes, a  slice  of  onion  in  a  peanut-butter  sandwich. 

2S  Answer-to-question  department,  division  of 
utter  foolishment:  No,  a  sundae  is  not  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  Clarissa.  It's  ice  cream  with  a 
sweet  sauce,  any  flavor,  and  nuts.    That's  that. 

20  Chocolate  waffles  aren't  out  of  reach.  And 
what  a  dessert  that  is !   Not  a  waistline  reducer. 

30  For  those  crisp,  center  celery  stalks,  make  up 
some  shrimp  salad  with  mayonnaise  and  stuff 
said  stalks,  and  if  the  shrimp  aren't  biting,  use 
crab  meat— the  kind  that  flourishes  in  Maine. 

31  January  hath  31  days.  Life's  days  are  un- 
numbered. Let  us  beware  of  chills  and  chilblains. 
Look  to  the  east  and  not  to  the  west.  Time  to  see 
that  the  woodpile  is  not  foreshortened.  Watch  for 
■the  evening  star— it  is  still  in  God's  firmament. 
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Plate-tipping  is  highly  personal— some 
tip  plates  toward  themselves  —  others 
away.  Etiquette  experts  used  to  say 
"Don't  tip  your  plate  at  all",  but  we've 
an  idea  that  was  before  they  tasted 
Campbell's  Chicken  Noodle  Soup.  For 
here  is  a  soup  so  deep-down  delicious, 
you  won't  want  to  miss  a  single  drop ! 

That's  because  there's  plenty  of 
chicken  in  this  chicken  noodle  soup. 
It's  made  the  lavish,  old-fashioned  way 
—  from   fine   plump-breasted    chickens 


slowly  simmered  to  give  a  stock  that 
fairly  glistens  with  chicken  richness. 
The  egg  noodles,  too,  are  the  hearty, 
old-fashioned  kind.  And  there  are  tender 
pieces  of  chicken  for  every  plate. 

Yes  —  you'll  say  it's  your  kind  of 
chicken  noodle  soup.  And  now,  when 
"Food  Fights  for  Freedom",  even  strict 
etiquette  permits  you  to  tip  your  plate ! 
So  tip  with  a  will,  and  enjoy  the  full, 
rich  taste  of  chicken  from  the  first  to 
the  last  glistening  spoonful. 
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CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP 


SALVAGE  TIN  TO  WIN  !  /(  uill  mean  more  tin 
for  canned  foods  and  for  war  materials. 
Save  every  can  you  open.  Remove  label, 
then  wash,  fold  in  both  ends  and  flatten. 
T\trn  over  to  your  local  Salvage  Committee. 
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PNEU-MO-COC-CUS 

is  a  treacherous  fellow 

( .  .  .  and  this  is  his  best  hunting  season!) 


PNKUMOCOCCUS    is    the    {rerni    tli.it 
causes  most  cases  of  piieiimonia. 
He  is  a  skillful  hunter,  preferring  rlie 
cold  winter  months  when  people  aie  less 
able  to  ward  oH  his  attacks. 

Sometmies  Piuuinococciis  strikes  peo- 


serioiis  consef|ueiu"es. 

Sometimes  when  pneumonia  strikes, 
Pneumococcus  is  not  to  blame.  The  cause 
may  be  a  j^irm  or  a  \irus  aj^amst  which 


pie  who  .ire  in  excellent  ph\sical  condi- 
tion. But  he  really  goes  to  work  with  glee 
on  someone  whose  resistance  has  been 
weakened —  perhaps  through  overwork, 
poor  nutrition,  or  insufficient  exercise. 

He  enjoys  good  hunting  in  stormy 
weather,  stalking  people  who  aren't 
dressed  warmly,  or  whose  clothing  or 
shoes  are  soaked.  Even  better,  he  likes 
to  shadow  someone  who  has  influenza, 
a  severe  cold,  or  a  cold  that  hangs  on. 
Such  infections  of  the  nose,  throat,  or 
lungs  help  him  start  a  full-blown  case  of 
pneumonia. 

Once  you  learn  these  wily  habits  of 
Pneumococcus,  you  can  take  the  obvious 
steps  to  avoid  his  attack. 

If  in  spite  of  precautions,  he  should 
press  home  a  successful  attack,  quick 
action  is  necessary!  Any  of  the  following 
signs  of  early  pneumonia  are  an  urgent 
warning  to  call  the  doctor  immediately: 
A  chill,  followed  by  fever  .  .  .  coughing 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  side.. .  thick, 
rust-colored  sputum  .  .  .  rapid  breathing. 

In  most  cases  of  pneumonia,  the  doc- 
tor has  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  sulfa 
drugs.  In  some  cases,  serum  is  still  used 
effectively.' The  earlier  treatment  is 
started,  the  better  are  the  chances  of 
hastening   recovery   and    of   preventing 


Siilta  drugs  and  scrums  .irc  not  cHccrixr. 
ill  such  cases,  prompt  medical  and  iiursnij;^ 
care  arc  particularly  important,  for  recvrery 
depends  upon  general  care. 

During  the  "pneumoni.i  months"  flu- 
wisest  course  is  to  keep  lit  .  .  .  to  axoid 
colds  ...  to  take  care  of  a  cold  should 
one  de\elop.  If  a  cold  is  very  severe  or 
hangs  on,  go  to  bed . . .  call  the  doctor! 

For  more  information  about  pneumo- 
nia, send  for  Metropolitan's  free  booklet, 
'"Respiratory  Diseases." 
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be  no  plane  anyway,  but  the  job  kept  him 
occupied  while  he  waited  for  the  camels. 

"  Under  my  window,  deep  in  the  shadows" — 
he  sang  loudly,  apparently  unaware  that, 
since  there  were  no  shadows  anywhere 
within  the  scope  of  his  sight,  the  words  were 
mildly  ironic — "sings  the  nightingale." 

He  paused  there,  unsure  of  the  verse,  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  the  only  bird 
within  view  was  a  vulture,  mute,  intent, 
plowing  the  sky  back  and  forth  on  hopeful 
wings.  Having  paused  in  his  singing,  he  re- 
proached himself  for  having  sung  at  all.  It 
made  the  throat  dry.  He  reached  down  for 
the  water  bottle  at  his  hip,  held  it  to  his  ear 
and  shook  it.  This  morning  it  had  gurgled; 
now  it  only  tinkled.  He  wanted  to  drink,  but 
rejected  the  impulse,  thinking  of  tomorrow. 

According  to  his  watch,  it  was  an  hour 
past  noon.  He  had  a  handful  of  dates 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  He  ate  four  of 
them  and  put  the  little  bundle  that  remained 
into  the  pocket  of  his  shirt.  He  was  hungry 
and  his  mouth  seemed  dry  as  the  sand  he 
waded  in,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  getting 
used  to  the  heat.  It  was  everywhere,  coming 
up   from   the  earth, 

radiating    from    the  

lava  boulders,  pour- 
ing even  from  his 
body  so  that,  to  him- 
self, he  seemed  no 
longer  alien  to  the 
desert,  but  a  part 
of  it. 

He  remembered 
that,  in  theory,  a 
man  without  suffi- 
cient water  was  sup- 
posed to  die  after 
forty-eight  hours  of 
such  exposure,  but  he 
counted  this  as  non- 
sense. The  brief 
spasms  of  dizziness 
that  were  beginning 
to  plague  him  as  he 
worked  were,  he  de- 
cided, due  to  fatigue: 
he  had  moved  a  lot 
of  rock;  all  that  he 
needed  was  to  rest. 

He  closed  his  eyes 
and  crouched  against 
a  shaft  of  rock  that 
jutted  from  the  sand. 
He  was  breathing 
with  some  effort,  but 
that  would  soon  pass. 
He  groped  in  a  pocket 
and  brought  out  a 
square  of  shining  pa- 
per.    It  was  a  print  of 

a  careless  snapshot  taken  some  years  ago  as 
Juanita  Martin  and  he  had  stood  hand  in 
hand  over  the  body  of  a  marauding  leopard 
they  had  trapped  together.  It  had  been 
their  first  great  adventure.  He  did  not  dwell 
upon  it,  but  when  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket 
the  urge  to  sing  had  left  him.  Still,  he  did 
not  allow  himself  a  maudlin  sigh;  it  was 
pointless  to  wish. 

For  a  long  time  now  he  had  discounted 
himself  as  a  romantic  figure,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  known 
had  upheld  him  in  this  judgment.  He  was 
irrevocably  the  constant  friend,  the  old  de- 
pendable— the  good  sound  wine  that  never 
sparkled. 

He  shook  his  water  bottle  again,  ruled 
temptation  down  and  began  to  labor  over  a 
rock.  It  was  heavy,  but  he  pried  it  from  its 
hollow  and  lifted  it  with  both  arms,  holding 
it  against  his  body.  He  struggled  toward  the 
edge  of  his  tiny  clearing,  sinking  to  his 
ankles  in  the  sand,  shaking  his  head  against 
the  salt  sweat  that  blinded  his  eyes. 

He  could  not  have  seen  the  almost  buried 
blade  of  lava  that  ran  across  his  path,  for  he 
stumbled  over  it  with  the  rock  in  his  arms, 
and  went  down  swearing  mildly  at  his 
clumsiness.  He  was  not  hurt.  Not  even  his 
fingers  were  hurt;  the  fall  was  gentle,  and  it 
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was  not  until  he  stood  up  again  and  began 
automatically  to  dust  his  clothes  tha^  he  saw 
that  his  water  bottle  had  burst  open  under 
the  impact  of  the  rock  and  had  poured  its 
contents  on  the  sand.  He  did  not  reach  for 
it,  nor  make  any  move.  He  stood  swaying  a 
little  with  the  heat  of  the  desert  crowding 
him — watching  the  dark  spot  the  cupful  of 
water  had  made  at  his  feet.  Finally  he  took 
one  of  the  two  cigarettes  that  were  left  to 
him  and  lit  it  and  drew  the  smoke  in  deeply. 
Under  my  window,  deep  in  the  shadows — 
aimlessly  the  words  wandered  through  his 
mind,  but  did  not  reach  his  lips.  The  smoke 
from  his  cigarette  rose  from  his  hand 
straight  to  the  sky  like  a  rope  at  a  magician's 
bidding.  He  observed  it  idly,  feeling  the 
dizziness  again,  and  closed  his  eyes  until  it 
had  passed. 

Well,  he  thought,  here  it  was — the  classic 
desert  tragedy,  a  stranded  man  without 
water.  It  was  so  hackneyed,  so  melodramatic 
a  situation  as  to  be  almost  shameful.  At  the 
thought  of  it  he  tried  to  smile,  but  he  knew 
that  the  effort  was  false.  He  knew  that  it 
was  the  sun  and  not 

fatigue   that   was 

draining  the  strength 
from  his  legs  and  his 
arms  and  making  his 
vision  more  blurred, 
moment  by  moment. 
He  had  known  it  for 
hours. 

Now  it  came 
again — the  weakness 
that  ran  through  his 
body  like  a  fever  and, 
like  a  fever,  left  him 
trembling  and  yearn- 
ing to  let  himself  fall 
upon  the  sand  and 
stay  there,  forgetting 
everj'thing.  But  once 
more  he  waited  until 
it  had  gone,  steady- 
ing himself,  staring 
at  his  burning  ciga- 
rette as  if  sanity — 
and  even  hope — were 
to  be  found  only  in 
the  contemplation  of 
the  little  rod  of  gray 
smoke  that  tapered 
toward  the  sun. 

Smoke.  Closing  his 
eyes,  he  remembered 
a  gafne  they  used  to 
play  —  Juanita  and 
he — a  game  with 
smoke.  It  had  been 
simple.  You  built  a 
fire  somewhere  on  the  veld — not  too  far 
from  the  farm — and  you  kept  yourself  hid- 
den. Then  with  your  hat,  or  with  a  sheaf 
of  grass,  you  broke  the  smoke  into  pufifs  and 
made  signals  like  the  natives.  Three  short 
puffs  and  a  long  one,  for  instance,  always 
meant  "Come  quickly,  the  fort  is  falling." 
It  had  been  fun  to  njake  the  signal  and  see 
how  long  it  took  for  your  most  special 
friend  to  find  you  and  arrive,  breathless, 
with  a  handful  of  stones  or  a  Wandorobo 
bow  and  arrow  for  your  support  against  the 
enemy. 

Three  short  puffs  and  a  long  one.  Almost 
dreamily,  with  half  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
Michael  Cole  knelt  in  the  sand  and  lighted  a 
scrap  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  Crawling  on 
his  knees,  he  collected  bits  of  desert  grass 
and  threw  them  on  the  feeble  flame.  He 
found  the  stems  of  dry  thorns  and  added 
them  to  it  one  by  one  like  a  miser  paying 
pennies.  He  would  have  searched  farther 
had  he  found  the  strength  to  move  another 
step,  but,  like  the  water  in  the  broken 
bottle,  the  strength  had  run  out  of  him. 

When  the  flame  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
small  bush,  he  pulled  his  battered  hat  from 
his  head  and,  time  after  time,  until  he  began 
to  fall  into  what  he  supposed  was  sleep,  he 
sent  the  smoke  upward  in  three  short  puffs 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 


Elizabeth  has  gone  in  for  sighs 
And  magazines  filled  with  beauty 
hints. 
Her  hair  no  longer  falls  in  her  eyes. 
Her  fingernails  drip  with  the 
latest  tints. 
She's  very  strict  ^th  the  family 
cooking 
On  things  we  must  eat  and  things 
we  mustn't. 
She  nibbles  (when  anyone's 
looking) 
And  exercises  for  hips  she  hasn't. 
She  registers  glamour  in  every 
glance 
And  walks  like  someone  who 
owns  the  city. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  when  she's 
dressed  for  a  dance. 
We  stare  in  awe,  she's  so 
terribly  pretty. 
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DORABLV   PRETTY, 
adorably  in  earnest  about  her 
war  job   .   .  .  Hilda  Holder  is 
another  charming  Pond's 
engaged  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Holder 
of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
first  families  .  .  . 


"Dick  enlisted  two  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor— I  wanted  to  be  doing  some- 
thing necessary,  too,"  Hilda  says,  "so 
I  found  mj  job  helping  to  build  planes. 

"I  get  up  at  4:00  A.M.,  and  don't  get 
back  home  until  4:00  P.M.  It  seemed 
outlandish  at  first,  but  now  I  like  it.  I 
do  have  to  watch  out  for  my  complex- 
ion, though.  I  give  my  face  a  good 
Pond's  creaming  after  work  every  day 
so  Pm  certain-sure  there's  no  greasy 


dirt  clogging  up  my  pores.  Lots  of  the 
girls  keep  a  big  jar  of  Pond's  at  the 
plant.  I  guess  they  love  it  the  way  I  do." 

•  •  • 

Hilda  beauty  cleans  her  face  >%-ith  Pond's 
like  this:  She  smooths  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  her  face  and  throat  and 
pats  briskly  to  soften  and  release  dirt 
and  make-up.  Tissues  off.  She  "rinses'" 
with  more  Pond's,  s\%-irhng  her  white- 
coated  fingers  around  in  little  spirals. 
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Tissues  off  again.  Her  face  feels  "per- 
fectly lovely,"  she  says,"so  extra  clean, 
so  nice  to  touch." 

Yes — it's  no  accident  engaged  gi.ls 
like  Hilda,  exquisite  society  leaders  like 
Gloria  VanderbUt  De  Gcco,  and  Brit- 
ain's Lady  Grenfell  delight  in  this  soft- 
smooth  cream.  Ask  for  a  big,  luxurious 
jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today.  Use  it 
every  night,  every  morning — for  day- 
time clean-ups,  too! 


HILDA'S  RI.\G— 
the  diamond  is  set  in  a 
hand-wrought  design  on 
a  slim  gold  band 


SHE'S 


ENGAGED  ! 


SHE'S 


I.O\^LY! 


SHE 


USES 


POND'S 


HILDA'S  EXQUISITE  COMPLEXION  has  that  appealing 
baby-clear  look  every  girl  wants.  "Pond's  Cold  Cream 
is  the  only  beauty  care  I  use,"  she  says.  "I  keep  a  big 
jar  in  my  locker  at  the  plant — and  a  big  jar  at  home." 


ASK  FOR  A  LUXURIOUS  BIG  JAR  OF  POND'S  today! 
It's  more  patriotic  to  buy  large  sizes,  saves  glass  and  man- 
power. (You  may  see  different  color  "war  caps"  on  Pond's 
jars  now— but  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  the  same  lovely  quality!) 


TODAY  — MANY  MORE   WOMEN  USE  POND'S  THAN  ANY    OTHER    FACE   CREAM  AT  ANY   PRICE 
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jeU-O  PUDDING  ^AARBLE  P«E 

,         ^A\  O  Chocolate  Pudding 
l^SJiSvanUla  pudding 

^luKSnch  pie  shell 

,..,.  Jell-O  -J^SelsStedu  J^'  % 
(Note:  milk  in  each  ^"'P^J^^^^.blespoons  into  cold 
cups.)  Cool  to  lukewa  m^Pum  ^^^^^^^  ^hen 

piLhcU,  alternating   ighx  and  ^^^.^^  ^e 

^- ^cStS  SS  in^Ue^-^ 


W  ^n  inspiration!^^ 
^ays  Kafe  imitfi 


"You  see,  there  >vere  two  pack- 
ages of  delicious  Jfll-O  Pudi.lini;,j 
on  my  pantry  shelf— one  choco- 
late, one  vanilla. 

"I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 

which  I  wanted... luscious  Jell-O 
Chocolate  Pudding,  or  Jell-O 
Vanilla  Pudding  with  that  deli- 
cate, perfect  vanilla  flavor. 

"Then    I  got  my  inspiration!   I 

made  this  Marble  Pie— and  had 


the  thrill  of  both  those  marvelous 
flavors  combined.  And  isn't  it 
wonderful  to  look  at? 

"Do  try  it  yourself  .  .  .  and,  by 
the  way,  if  your  grocer  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  Jell-O  Puddings,  it's 
because  of  the  smaller  stocks  that 
were  caused  by  sugar  rationing. 

"Ask  your  grocer  to  save  your 
fair  share  for  you  when  he  gets 
his  next  supply." 


'Uan^  here's  another'' 

..OTCHPU0D.NGW.THMARSHMAUOV.S 
BUTTERSCOTCH  PUD  ^^^^^ 

A  wonderful  treat  for  -  f'^^J^f^^  ,3  directed  on  the 
pare  JcU-O  Butterscotch  PudJ'nS  ^^^^  ^^ 


JfltO  VUQOiNOS 


A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  FOODS 


JELL-O 

PUDDINGS 


(Continued  from  Page  38) 
and  then  a  long  one,  repeating,  while  there 
was  willingness  in   his   arm,   the  childish 
message. 

Desert  grass  and  thorns  are  not  long- 
burning.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  the  little 
fire  smoldered,  and  when  it  went  out  he  was 
unconscious  of  it.  He  lay  with  his  red  hair 
in  the  sand,  breathing  slowly  while  his  sole 
companion,  the  vulture  overhead,  swung 
nearer  on  rigid  wings. 

Juanita  got  to  her  feet  and  stood  for  a 
moment,  trembling.  She  walked  over  to  the 
brazier  and  watched  it  closely.  The  smoke 
from  the  incense  rose  in  an  unbroken  band 
of  blue. 

"It  was  a  dream,"  she  said.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  a  signal.  Not  for  me." 

She  went  to  the  window  and  opened  the 
curtains  on  the  empty  sky.  She  thought  of 
her  meager  sixty  hours  of  fiying  time,  her 
uncertain  skill  with  compass  and  calculator, 
her  constant  concern  with  the  vastness  of  the 
land.  She  thought  of  Peter's  face,  looking 
the  way  it  would  look  at  her  if  he  knew 
about  the  futile,  senseless  thing  she  wanted 
to  do,  the  utterly  unreasonable  reason  why 
she  wanted  to  do  it. 

"He's  right,"  she  said.  "I  couldn't " 

But  she  took  the  map  that  Peter  had  left 
with  her  and  held  it  tightly  in  her  hand. 
She  looked  at  her  watch.  She  took  her  fiying 
goggles  from  a  drawer  in  the  table.  Peter's 
face  was  still  watching  her.  She  answered 
what  it  was  saying. 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  I'll  never  find  him." 

But  sleep  had  gone  from  her  eyes  and  they 
were  shining  strangely.  She  ran  through  the 
house  and  out  along  the  path  to  the  runway 
that  had  been,  when  she  and  Michael  were 
children,  a  field  of  grass  to  others,  but  to 
them  a  hundred  things:  a  sea,  a  jungle,  a 
city  with  gleaming  streets,  an  undiscovered 
world — a  desert. 

"The  fort  is  falling,"  she  murmured  as  she 
ran,  "the  fort  is  falling!" 

From  the  air  the  Koroli  Desert  seems  es- 
pecially designed  to  conceal  a  stranded  man. 
In  the  midst  of  a  hundred  thousand  lava 
rocks,  some  tall  as  a  man,  some  prone  like 
resting  human  figures,  some  kneeling  like 
men  at  prayer  or  men  digging  for  water — 
where  is  the  man  himself?  He  is  everywhere 
and  so  does  not  exist  at  all. 

After  hours  at  the  controls  of  her  Gypsy 
Moth,  Juanita  Martin  knew,  if  she  had  not 
known  it  before,  how  complete  despair 
could  be.  Cautiously  she  had  clung  to  her 
course,  anxiously  she  had  pored  over  Peter's 
map  in  the  painful  knowledge  that  figures, 
the  cold  needle  of  the  compass,  the  comfort- 
less chart  across  her  knees  were,  in  her  hands, 
the  fallible  links  between  herself  and  Michael. 
Yet  nowhere,  she  assured  herself,  had  she 
gone  wrong. 

There,  to  the  west,  neither  like  silver  nor 
like  blue  nor  even  shining,  but  dull  as  rust 
and  sullen  in  the  sun,  sprawled  Lake  Rudolf. 
Before  her,  under  the  belly  of  the  plane,  be- 
yond her,  behind 
her  and  to  the  east 
there  was  the  des- 
ert. Had  it  not 
spread  in  all  direc- 
tions past  the  limit 
of  sight,  it  might 
have  been  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city 
burned  to  earth — 
the  fallen  columns 
of  its  buildings  in  a 
charred  jumble,  its 
symmetry  vanished 
with  age.  Discon- 
solately she  re- 
alized that  a  single 
man  lost  here  might 
be  lost  forever,  and 
in  the  realization 
she  admitted  that  if 
Peter's  reason  had 
seemed  to  her  with- 
out sympathy,  it 
had  still  been  rea- 
son.   Here,  at   the 
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prompting  of  a  childhood  memory — a  wisp 
of  smoke — she  fiew  under  the  guidance  of  lit- 
tle else  but  impulse  on  an  impossible  errand. 

She  could  still  turn  back.  The  hot  swift 
wind  that  invaded  the  open  cockpif  scorched 
her  cheeks.  For  better  vision  she  had  pushed 
her  goggles  from  her  eyes,  and  they  wept 
from  the  sting  and  the  glare.  But  these  were 
physical  discomforts — far  less  important 
than  the  dawning  knowledge  that  she  was 
afraid. 

She  was  caught  between  two  fears.  With 
little  more  than  an  hour  of  daylight  left, 
she  might  turn  back  to  Marsabit  before 
dark,  and  the  fear  that  lack  of  courage  might 
force  her  to  do  it  was  no  less  than  the  fear 
that  nightfall  might  find  her  still  above  the 
hostile  land — and  without  fuel. 

Again  and  again  she  circled  over  what,  ac- 
cording to  her  calculations,  would  be  the" 
dot  that  Peter  had  indicated  on  his  map. 
Nowhere  was  there  any  sign  of  life.  In- 
scrutable and  silent,  the  desert  waited  be- 
neath her  wings,  and  in  the  end  she  turned* 

She  could  not  fly  forever  staring  with 
blinded  eyes  on  an  unvarying  scene  that 
yielded  her  nothing.  For  what,  to  her,  was 
time  without  end,  she  had  hung  like  this — 
on  hope  and  on  those  feeble  wings — and 
there  was  nothing.  Sick  in  her  heart,  she 
pressed  the  rudder  bar  and  mapped  her 
course  to  Marsabit,  and  counted  herself  a 
fool.  She  had  proved  nothing  save  that 
Peter  had,  after  all,  been  right. 

Unreasonably  she  let  frustration  turn  to 
anger — and  anger  to  imprudence.  She 
pushed  the  throttle,  accelerating  the  little 
plane  almost  beyond  its  limit  of  speed,  and 
roared  toward  Marsabit.  Minutes  and  miles 
disappeared  behind  her,  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  jeered  of  fail- 
ure, and  the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  not  alone 
from  wind. 

When  she  saw  the  camel  caravan  stirring 
the  dust  in  lazy  wisps  from  the  desert,  she 
was  halfway  to  Marsabit  and  the  sun  lay 
low  and  red  upon  the  farthest  dunes.  In- 
experienced though  she  was,  it  did  not  take 
her  more  than  a  moment  to  compute  that 
the  caravan  was  off  its  course — not  by  much, 
but  by  enough  to  miss  its  goal  by  several 
miles. 

She  did  not  hesitate.  If  she  had  thought, 
she  would  not  have  turned  back  again,  but 
she  did  not  allow  herself  to  think.  She 
banked  the  plane  in  a  wide  clean  arc  and 
flew  once  more  toward  the  desert  in  what 
was  left  of  the  day's  last  light.  She  flew  low 
in  a  kind  of  urgent  despair,  swinging  the 
little  craft  back  and  forth  not  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  ignoring  her  dwin- 
dling supply  of  fuel,  handling  the  controls 
with  careless  intimacy  born  not  of  skill  but 
of  bitterness  and  desperation. 

Now  she  had  begun  to  wonder  if  she  had 
not  been  committed  to  this  search,  not  just 
from  the  moment  Peter  had  flown  to  Nairobi 
but  long  before — years  before,  perhaps. 
Vague  questions  that  had  never  confronted 
her  began  to  rise  in  discomforting  shapes  to 
(Conlinued  on  Page  43) 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Lord,  new's  a  wonderful  word:  why,  a  new  plow 

Will  lift  the  heart,  and  often  a  new  dress 
Will  iron  out  a  woman's  troubled  brow. 

And  a  new  book  brings  hours  of  happiness. 
A  new  game,  too,  is  good;  any  new  gear; 

A  new  car  makes  the  entire  family  glad. 
And  here  You're  giving  us  a  whole  new  year 

To  take  the  place  of  the  old  year  we've  had! 

New,  Lord — why,  new  means  there's  another  chance, 

A  new  beginning,  spick-and-span,  and  clean, 
A  foothold  from  which  one  may  still  advance, 

A  time  to  measure  what  things  really  mean. 
O  Lord,  help  us  to  put  aside  the  old  that's  broken 

And  breaks  us  with  its  brokenness,  and  show 
Us  a  new  way  of  living,  just  as  simply 

As  grass  appears  beneath  the  melting  snow. 
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Why  get  four 

when  one  will  do  ? 
Swans  swell  for  baby, 

dishes,  duds  and  jou! 


WAR  MOMMA  SAYS: 

edl  MiAJ,  tcaur/" 

With  a  war-working  family  dashing  in  for 
meals  at  all  hours,  I'm  forever  washing 
dishes!  Thank  goodness  Swan's  easy  on  the 
hands!  And  suds  so  fast!  So  firm  too!  Swan 
lasts  and  lasts! 


WAR  DADDY  says: 

"^  Sum*o  -UiJrU  ^^uAh  oMifu 


It's  great  to  get  home  from  the  plant  and 
relax  in  the  tub.  Swan  gives  me  lots  of 
lather — and  fast!  Really  cleans  me  up  and 
makes  me  feel  like  a  million! 


SWI^  IS  ^  smiL  so^s 


mONE 


TUNE  IN/ 

Burns  and  Allen,  CBS 

Tuesday  Nights 

"Bright  Horizon,"  CBS 

Monday  thru  Friday 


WAR  BABY  SAYS: 

"/MPORTeD  CASTILES  ARE    &ONE ^ 
dUT  SWAN'S  JUST  AS    PfRE,'" 

Long  as  we  have  our  Swan  baths,  we  babies 
won't  fret — for  Swan's  pure  as  fine  castiles! 
Wh-e-e-e!  How  we  love  ovir  sudsy  Swan 
baths!  Wouldn't  trade  'em  for  anything! 


WAR  BRIDE  SAYS: 

Ounu«.S    So   0<n^A>CM,u*^£'_    ,, 

Toting  bundles  is  no  picnic  these  days.  It's 
swell  to  carry  home  one  big  Swan  bar  and 
know  it'll  do  almost  every  washing  job!  Just 
snap  that  large  Swan  cake  in  two — use  l^i 
for  kitchen, }  2  for  bath! 


PONT  WASTE  soap! 


Train  the  family!  Clip  out 
these  hints.  Paste  them  on 
the  bathroom  mirror.  Keep  a 
dish  for  soap  ends  handy. 

/.  Don't  leave  soap  in  water. 
2.  Don't  make  more  lather 


than  you  need. 

3.  Be  .v;ire  of  a  wet  soap  dish  I 
Keep  iL  dry. 

4,  Save  soap  slivers;  dissolve 
in  boiling  water  to  make  a 
soap  jelly;  use  for  dishes, 
shampoo,  etc. 


Two  convenient  Jirej — large  and  Regular  made  by  lever  brothers.  Cambridge,  mass. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPSI 


J/ 


Honest -to -gosh   American  food! 


a 


Put  yourself  behind  German  barbed  wire — a 
prisoner  of  war.  You're  hungry  and  home- 
sick. Into  your  hands  comes  an  11-ppund 
package  of  food. 

It's  all  yours.  Raisins,  sugar,  coffee,  oleo, 
corned  beef,  biscuits,  ham,  salmon,  orange 
concentrate,  milk  chocolate,  cheese,  powdered 
milk,  soap  and  cigarettes !  Familiar  cans- and 
packages.   Labels  that  look  like  old  friends. 

Can  you  imagine  your  gratiUide  ? 

The  Army  arranges  for  a  carton  of  this 
kind  to  be  sent  to  every  American  soldier  in 
every  German  prison  camp  every  week.  The 
food  is  really  needed  to  help  keep  American 
boys  healthy  and  hopeful  until  V-day  dawns. 


To  that  end,  the  kirids  of  food  in  the  carton 
are  carefully  selected  to  provide  the  best 
balanced  and  most  nutritious  diet  possible 
under  prison  conditions.  Dairy  products  are 
well  represented,  of  course,  because  milk  is 
nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food. 

National  Dairy  regularly  supplies  prod- 
ucts for  the  prisoners'  packages.  National 
Dairy  Laboratories  helped  develop  cheese 
and  milk  which  can  safely  be  shipped  any- 
where in  any  climate. 

When  the  barbed  wire  comes  down  and  the 
boys  come  home  again,  they'll  meet  new  ma- 
terials and  products  that  are  being  born  today 
in  the  treasure-house  of  milk. 


Dedicated  to  the  under  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  ba^e  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and  in   the   toivns   and   cities   of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS      CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 
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(Continued  from  Page  40) 

Id  her  vision.  She  began  to  speculate  on 

love  for  Peter,  on  its  whirhvind  beginning 

Uthe   dance   at   the   Muthaiga   Club   in 

Irobi — a  beginning  that  had  been  without 

ition,  perhaps  even  without  understand- 

She  could  not  be  sure — but  now,  each 

li  she  envisioned  Peter's  appealing,  mas- 

|ne  figure,  his  carefree  manner,  his  dark 

1  so  often  lighted  with  gaiety,  the  slight, 

unprepossessing   presence   of  Michael 

le  was  in  the  vision,  too,  until  both  men 

le  confused  and  mingled  in  her  memory. 

Impatiently  she  banished  thought  and 

|d  to  bring  herself  more  closely  to  the 

at  hand.  She  had  not  enough  fuel  with 

|ch  to  return  to  Marsabit,  and  dusk  was 

far  off.  Shadows  of  rocks  had  begun  to 

ead  themselves  on  the  desert  like  an  army 

Inen  preparing  for  sleep,  but  there  was  no 

In  among  them.  Nor  would  there  be,  she 

lided.  She  had  failed  miserably  in  a  wild, 

Ixotic  quest.    More — as  a  pilot  she  was 

Ity  of  the  ultimate  sin:  she  had  allowed 

|self  no  safety,  no  retreat. 

The  drone  of  the  plane  and  the  coming  of 

|ht  and  the  hopelessness  made  her  want 

jsleep,  as  if  sleep  could  drug  discourage- 

it  and  make  fear  numb.  At  a  thousand 

she  leveled  the  craft  and  held  it  level, 

[ng  north.  Below  her  the  desert  was  cool- 

the  tone  and  the  feel  of  the  wind  in  the 

Jes  and  on  the  wings  were  changed.  The 

it  was  failing.  And  it  seemed  to  come  not 

the  sky  in  which  she  flew,  but  from  the 

Ith,  making  the  sand  translucent  and  the 

Jck  rocks  gleam.    Once  more  she  swung 

;  plane  east  and  then  south. 

she  was  almost  incapable  of  thought  or 

Lion  when  she  saw  below  her  the  grooves 

at  the  wheels  of  a  plane  had  left— deep 

evenly  spaced  in  the  shifting  sand.   By 

brning,  perhaps  within  another  hour,  the 

tht  wind  would  have  erased  the  sign. 

It  was  without  thought  that  she  began  to 

Iral  earthward,  without  even  wondering 

Jiether  she  was  capable  of  side-slipping 

Iftly  enough  to  make  the  almost  impossible 

liding.    Cautiously,  boldly,  as  if  she  had 

Ine  it  a  thousand  times,  she  pushed  the 

Ick  to  the  left  and  put  pressure  on  the 

rht  rudder  bar  and  then  reversed  the  ac- 

tn,  tipping  the  plane  from  side  to  side, 

lilling  the  air  from  its  wings  until  it  began 

J  fall  like  a  wounded  hawk — until  the  earth 

■me  up  like  darkness  and  struck  the  craft 


and  the  sound  of  tearing  wires  and  fabric 
and  snapping  wood  burst  in  her  ears  and  she 
felt  her  body  plunge  against  the  belt  that 
held  her  in  the  cockpit,  and  consciousness 
left  her. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  the  sun 
had  gone  and  massive  shadows  stalked  the 
desert.  She  was  dazed  and  her  legs  were 
numb,  but  there  was  no  pain,  no  blood.  She 
was  not  hurt,  but  she  saw  that  her  plane  had 
lost  a  wing  against  a  jutting  rock.  It  would 
not  fly  from  this  place.  She  unfastened  the 
safety  belt  and  climbed  down  and  stared 
about  her.  There  was  neither  movement  nor 
breath  of  life. 

She  shouted,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
She  groped  in  the  plane  and  got  a  water 
bottle,  then  a  flashlight,  and  swung  its  hard 
white  beam  from  rock  to  dune  and  from 
dune  to  rock,  and  there  was  nothing. 

She  moved  away  from  the  plane  into  the 
forest  of  shapeless  masses,  stumbling  as  she 
walked — calling  Michael's  name  and  receiv- 
ing, in  turn,  an  echo.  Despair  began  to  fill 
her  heart  and  would  have  filled  it,  but  the 
light  fell  upon  a  smudge  of  ash  at  her  feet- 
black  ash,  pitifully  small,  and  dead,  but 
hoarded  like  a  wealth  of  gold  dust  in  a  hand- 
scooped  hollow.  A  small  dead  fire.  With' a 
scorched,  battered  hat  beside  it.  She  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  Michael  had  made  with  his 
dragging  feet  until  she  found  him,  not  fifty 
feet  beyond — his  red  hair  seemingly  no 
longer  red,  but  dimmed  by  the  color  of  the 
sand  he  lay  in,  the  skin  of  his  face  scorched 
and  peeling,  his  eyes  closed. 

She  dropped  her  light  and  lifted  his  head 
from  the  sand  and  brought  the  water  to  his 
clenched  lips  and  poured  it  on  them  and 
forced  it  into  his  mouth.  After  a  long,  long 
time  he  stirred  and  his  eyes  looked  up  into 
hers.  Still  uncertain,  he  lifted  a  hand, 
touched  her  cheek. 

"How  did  you  know?"  His  voice  was  a 
child's  voice,  trailing  across  the  edge  of 
sleep. 

She  seemed  to  hear,  but  very  far  away, 
Peter's  patient,  sensible  voice  sternly  re- 
minding her  that  you  couldn't  fiy  on  your 
emotions.  Or  live  by  them.  She  didn't  at- 
tempt to  answer  Michael  except  by  the 
pressure  of  her  heart  against  his  cradled 
head.  She  had  always  known,  she  thought 
now,  that  her  heart  would  find  its  way  to 
Michael, 
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n  feet  thick,  and  the  level  top  provides 
)ace  where  the  residents  can  enjoy  the  air 
1  summer  evenings.  .  .  .  There  will  be  at 
ast  four  gates  in  the  wall:  one  at  each  point 
'  the  compass.  Cities  covering  a  large  area 
lay  have  any  number  of  supplementary 
ites.  .  .  .  Main  streets  lead  from  gate  to 
ite,  and  provide  the  principal  avenues  of 
affic.  Streets  connecting  with  the  principal 
ates  are  lined  with  shops,  each  selling  only 
ne  line  of  goods.  .  .  .  There  are  few  de- 
artpient  stores,  all  of  them  located  in  the 
irgest  cities.  There  are  many  shops  which 
ill  nothing  but  scissors,  others  nothing  but 
Dtton  cloth,  and  so  on  through  a  long  line 
f  products.  Usually  all  shops  selling  the 
ame  thing  are  bunched  together  on  the 
ame  street.  Silk  shops  vie  with  silver  shops 
1  the  ornateness  of  the  shop  fronts  and 
ichness  of  displays.  .  .  .  Side  streets  are 
iven  over  to  private  residences  and  small 
ood  shops. 

Except  for  a  few  modern  structures  of 
teel  and  concrete,  all  houses — shops  as  well 
is  residences — are  two  stories  high,  built  of 
)rick  and  plaster  and  roofed  with  black  tiles. 

rom  the  street  one  sees  nothing  but  shop 
ronts  or  blank  walls,  broken  by  an  occa- 
ional  door.  Behind  the  wall  there  may  be 
I  beautiful  residence,  built  around  a  flower- 
illed  courtyard,  possibly  a  spacious  garden 
and  artificial  lake.  But  there  is  no  hint  of 
this  from  the  street.  ...  In  many  places 
in  China  there  are  no  tax  assessors.  The 
iwner  places  his  own  valuation  on  real 


estate  and  pays  taxes  at  that  rate.  But  the 
government  can  buy  it  at  that  valuation. 

Weather  and  climate  in  China  present  as 
many  varied  aspects  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  same  reason:  it  is  a  very  large 
country,  with  some  parts  as  far  north  as 
Winnipeg,  others  as  far  south  as  Vera  Cruz. 
Thus  the  climate  in  Peiping  is  much  like 
that  of  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  Canton 
enjoys  about  the  same  climate  as  New 
Orleans.  .  .  .  There  is  one  important  dif- 
ference, however,  in  China's  climate.  In  ail 
parts  of  China  the  winters  are  very  short 
and  the  summers  long.  This  enables  the 
Chinese  farmer  to  grow  two.  three  or  even 
four  crops  a  year  on  the  same  land.  .  .  . 
Chinese  wear  very  little  woolen  clothing  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  sheepskin  coats.  Country 
people  in  the  wintertime  wear  coats  of 
padded  cotton,  putting  on  extra  coats  as  the 
temperature  drops.  A  very  cold  day  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "four-coat  day." 

Buddhism  is  the  most  important  religion 
in  China,  and  Buddhist  temples  and  shrines 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Far  more  than 
half  of  those  who  visit  the  temples  regularly 
are  women;  the  most  common  prayer  is  for 
the  birth  of  a  son.  The  temple  which  gains 
fame  for  efficacy  in  answers  to  this  prayer  is 
well  on  the  way  to  prosperity.  The  fortunes 
of  old  temples  wane  with  a  declining  birth 
rate  in  the  neighborhood,  or  with  the  birtii 
of  many  daughters.  .  .  .  Buddhist  shrines 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Yom-  first  leave!  And  I  wondered,  dear,  if  you'd  still  find  nie  charnnng. 

You  used  to  love  my  hands.  And— now— well  everyone  says  that 
war  work  like  mine  takes  the  beautifying  moisture  from  hand-skin. 

I'd  have  hated,  dear,  to  meet  you  with  rough  hands.  Ini  glad 
I  didn't  have  to.  One  of  the  girls  I  work  with  told  mo  about 
Jergens  Lotion  and  I  used  Jergens  faithfully,  thinking  of  you. 
I  saw  my  hands  get  softer  and  smoother. 

I'm  so  happy— and  grateful  to  Jergens.  You  still  do  love  my  hands. 


Cliariiiiiif;  young  wises  of  men  in  llic  .'^crvici'  ii.se 
.Icrgiiis  Lotion,  nearly  .5  to  1.  Like  professional  liand 
care!  Contains  2  ingretlients  many  doctors  use  to  bclp 
coarsened  skin  become  nice  and  soft  again.  So  easy 
to  use;  no  sticky  feeling.  Always  use  Jergeg&JLotioDi 


JERGENS  LOTION  for  soft,  a^ 
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Star  Sausage  Potato  Boats  —  Tempting  and  Hearty  1 


%  lb.  Star  Link  Sausage 
4  large  bakinK  potatoes 
Sausage  drippings 
Onion 
Milk 

Fry  sausage  slowly  for  12  miniiles, 
pouring  oil  fat  as  it  arciiniiilates.  Hake 
potatoes  1  liour,  tlien  cut  ofl  to[is,  re- 
move  inside,  mash    and    season    witli 


sausage  <lri(>pinps  and  grated  onion, 
using  ulioiit  I  tablespoon  fat  and  I  tea- 
spoon onion  for  each.  Add  lieated  milk 
an<l  i)eat  until  fluffy.  .Season  to  taste. 
Kiii  potato  siieils  with  mashed  potatoes. 
I'iaee  2  link  sausages  on  fop.  With 
pastry  tube  or  fork,  flute  potatoes 
around  edges  of  potato  skins.  Place 
under    broiler    to    brown.    4    servings. 


New  Dinners  with 

Star  Pork  Sausage 

Flavorful,  filling  dishes  that  serve  4 
with  1  pound  of  meat  or  less 


Do  you  collect  recipes?  Here  are 
three  you"ll  surely  want  to  save. 
New  main  dishes  that  are  just  right 
for  these  cold  winter  months  .  .  . 
fragrant,  hearty  and  so  delicious! 
For  they're  made  with  Armour's 
Star  Pork  Sausage  —  the  pork  sau- 
sage that's  made  fresh  daily,  so  it 
comes  to  you  at  its  peak  flav'or 
goodness. 

And  look  how  these  recipes  stretch 
your  meat  ration!  Save  your  butter 
supply,  too,  because  they  use  the 
sausage  /  drippings  as  shortening. 
This  little  trick  extends  the  flavor 
of  the  Star  Pork  Sausage — helps 
to  make  just  a  little  taste  like  a  lot. 

Because    these   dishes    are   made 


with  Star  Pork  Sausage,  they're 
wonderfully  nutritious,  too.  For 
Star  Pork  Sausage  is  made  of  pure, 
high-quality  pork!  And  pork  is  the 
richest  of  all  meats  in  those  impor- 
tant B  vitamins  —  provides  high- 
quality   protein  and  minerals,  too. 

Always  ask  for  Armour's  Star 
Pork  Sausage.  It's  the  pork  sausage 
that  gives  you  the  finest  flavor  and 
top  nutrition. 

Watch  for  more  recipes  from 
Armour's  Kitchen  next  month.  These 
recipes  are  developed  by  food  econo- 
mists who  specialize  on  meat.  That's 
why  you  can  depend  on  them  to 
help  you  make  the  most  of  your 
meat  ration. 


Spaghetti  with  Star  Sausage  Balls  — Delicious! 


New!  Baked  Beans  with  Star  Sausag6  Patties 


1  lb.  Star  Pure  Pork  Sausage 

1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

%  clove  garlic  3  tbsps.  flour 

3  cups  Armour's  tomato  juice 

4  tbsps.  Worcestershire  Sauce 
%  tsp.  salt  '  s  tsp.  pepper 
Vz  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
8  oz.  spaghetti 

Shape  sausage  into  small  round   balls 
and  fry  slowly  for  10  minutes.  Brown 


nuishrooms  and  minced  garlic  in  3 
tablespoons  sausage  drippings.  Blend 
in  flour.  Add  tomato  juice  gradually 
and  stir  until  thick.  Add  seasonings 
and  cook  .'2  hour.  Add  green  pepper 
the  last  5  minutes  of  cooking  time. 
Cook  spaghetti  in  boiling  water.  To 
serve,  combine  spaghetti  and  sauce  and 
arrange  balls  on  top.  5-6  servings. 


1  lb.  Star  Pork  Sausage 

2  cups  dried  navy  beans 

1  tsp.  salt 

V2  tsp.  mustard 

Vi  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tbsps.  molasses 

Wash  beans;  cover  with  water  and  soak 
overnight.  Cook  slowly  for  13  2  hours. 
Drain.  Combine  beans  with  2  table- 
spoons sausage  or  bacon  drippings,  2 


cups  water  and  seasonings.  Place  in 
baking  dish.  Cover.  Bake  in  250°  F. 
oven  6-8  hours.  Remove  cover.  Make 
5  or  6  patties  of  Armour's  Star  Pork 
Sausage,  and  brown  lightly  in  skillet. 
Then  place  them  on  top  of  beans  and 
bake  for  an  additional  20-30  minutes  or 
until  sausages  are  done.  Gives  5  hearty 
servings. 


For  finest  quality  and 
flavor  ask  fur  Armour's 
Branded  Products  : 

Stan  Ham  and  Bacon 
Staz  Beef 

Star  Lamb  and  Veal 
Star  Sausages 
Stai  Canned  Meats 
CloTerbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Products 


©  ARMOUR  AND  COUPANY 
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P//y   jf     You  bet 
i^  !        tha.lec 


'SP"""^' 


I  am!  It's  the  soap 
eaves  skin  SWEET 


^^ 


**T  LOVE  the  way  my  daily  Lux  Soap  beauty 

J.  bath  leaves  my  skin  flower-fresh,  delicately 
perfumed,"  says  charming  Paulette  Goddard. 
"It  makes  daintiness  sure." 

Screen  stars  know  if  a  girl  isn't  dainty,  no 
other  charm  counts.  They  depend  on  Lux 
Toilet  Soap's  creamy  ACTIVE  lather  that  re- 
moves every  trace  of  dust  and  dirt — leaves  skin 
feeling  satiny-smooth  and  soft.  Try  this  fra- 
grant luxurious  beauty  bath ! 


I.^v' 


113 


Charming  Star  of  Paramount's 
"STANDING  ROOM  ONLY" 


■*»*4' 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  daintiness,  the 
charm  that  men  adore.  A  daily  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  beauty  bath  leaves  your  skin  fresh 
and  5tvcef— perfumed  with  a  delicate 
flowerlike  fragrance. 


•  •  •_* 


It's  patriotic  not  to  waste  soap!  Use 

only  what  you  need.  Keep  soap  dish 
dry.  Moisten  last  sliver  and  press 
against  new  cake. 


Lux  Toilet  Soap  LASTS...  It's  hard-milled!  9  ocffof/0  Screen  ^fars  use  if' 
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with  one  can  of 
Libby's  Peak  Flavor 
Pineapple ! 


Each  of  tlieso  dishes  serves  four.  Laeh  is 
nutritious  .  .  .  sunshiny  .  .  .  mighty  good  eat- 
ing. And  ihey  use  just  oiw  No.  23^  can  of 
Lihhy's  Hawaiian  Pineapple!  If  your  grocer 
should  he  oul  of  Lihhy's  Pineapple,  try  them 
with  Lihhy's  IVaches,  Pears,  or  Fruit  Cock- 
tail. Every  Lil)hy's  Fruit  hrings  you  fine 
flavor  and  food  value.  Quality  isn't  rationed. 
Ingenuity  isn't  rationed.  Use  them  to  make 
the  most  of  \our  canned  foods  points. 


NUTRITIOUS  MEALS  ARE  A  WARTIME 
"MUST"!  So  remeniher:  Fruits — canned  or 
fi-esh —  arc  hasic  for  good  nutrition.  Lihhy's 
Hawaiian  Pineapple,  ripened  on  the  plants  to 
peak  flavor  perfection,  is  a  good  source  of 

VITAMIN  C 
VITAMIN  B, 

It  also  contains  vitamin  A,  iron,  calcium,  and 
phosphorus.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


DESSERT  PANCAKES:  These  may  be 
made  before  dinner  and  kept  covered 
in  a  warm  i>lace  until  ready  to  serve. 
Sauce  and  fdling  may  also  be  made 
ahead  of  yme.  For  4  people,  make  8 
small  thin  pancakes.  (With  prepared 
mix,  use  1  cup  mix  to  l}4  cups  water.) 
Place  1  tbsp.  filling  on  each,  roll  up 
loosely,  and  serve  with  sauce.  FILLING: 
Cream  2  tbsp.  butter.  Add  y^  *""P  pow- 
dered sugar  and  cream  together  thor- 
oughly. Gradually  add  2  tbsp.  pine- 
apple syrup.  SAUCE:  Stir  3^  cup  pine- 
apple syrup  into  IJ^  tsp.  cornstarch. 
Add  1  tbsp.  each  of  lemon  juice,  grated 
lemon  rind,  butter  or  margarine.  Cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thickened. 
Cook  3  minutes  longer.  Add  2  slices 
Lihhy's  Pineapple,  cut  into  pieces. 
Serve  hot.    Serves  4. 


FAMOUS    FOODS 


LIBBY    PACKS    A    GREATER    VARIETY    OF    FOODS    UNDER    ONE    LABEL    THAN    ANY    OTHER    COMPANY    IN    THE    WORLD 
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ELLY,  YOU'RE  TOO  YOUNG 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


WISS! 


that.  All  in  the  moment  she  gazed  down 

him  she  created  a  divinity  in  him. 

he  looked  at  him  and  her  heart  went 

bling  down  the  stairs,  bumping  on  every 

She  fell  in  love  with  him.  Love  comes 

that  only  at  fourteen,  springing  mag- 

ly  from  nothing,  miraculously  as  roses 

ig  from  stone. 

e  said  "Hello,"  and  grinned  up  at  her. 

he  said  "Hello"  in  a  voice  that  was  a 

eak.  She  continued  down,  but  suddenly 

had  become  terribly  conscious  of  herself. 

her  nails  and  her  untidy  hair  and  the  way 

walked.    She  felt  huge,  as  though  she 

d  the  room  and  all  her  faults  were  pro- 

ionately  magnified.   She  stopped  at  the 

t  of  the  stairs,  knowing  she  ought  to  say 

ething,  or  go  on,  but  her  feet  were  leaden. 

he  soldier  said,  "Are  you  Carol's  sister?  " 

Uy  said,  "No."   It  did  not  occur  to  her 

explain  who  she  was. 

e  said,  "I  didn't  think  so.  You  don't 
k  much  like  her." 

he  felt  the  dull  heat  creeping  over  her 
:e,  up  from  her  throat,  thinking  of  Carol, 
rkly  lovely  as  a  gypsy. 
"Your  hair's  lighter,"  the  soldier  said. 
;  was  reddening  under  his  sunburn  himself. 
Old  you've  got  a  turned-up  nose." 
Relief  surged 
rough  her.    It 
isn't  that  she  was 
ly;    he    thougl  t 
e    did    not    look 
;e  Carol.  But  still 
e  did  not   know 
lat  to  say  to  him, 
how  to  leave. 
The  private  ran 
finger  along  un- 
r  his  collar.  "IMr. 
erton  has  quite 
,ot  of  fish,  hasn't 
?" 

'Yes,"  Elly  said. 

er  tongue  felt 

ick  and  furry  and 

less  in  her  mouth 

ten  she  spoke. 

He  dug  his  hands 

his  pockets. 

ow  does  he  tell 

em  apart?    Gup- 

es  all  look   alike 

me.    Or  does  he 

ve     names     for 

lem?" 

She  did  not  recog- 
jize  it  as  the  inane 
^d  desperate  conversation  a  boy  makes  with 
1^ tongue-tied  child,  while  he  is  waiting  for  a 
■rl.   It  was  to  her  a  sensible  question  and 
Hie  she  could  find  voice  to  answer. 
I  "You  can't  name  guppies,"  she  said  in  a 
ash,  "because  they  are  all  alike.    I  have 
j)me,  but  I  call  them  all  Ambrose." 
^     "That  sounds  like  a  good  idea.  You  only 
ave  to  shout  'Ambrose!'  and  the  whole 
'[  junch  comes  swimming."   He  smiled  at  her 
nd  she  flashed  him  a  blind  and  grateful  grin. 
"They  don't  pay  any  attention,  anyhow," 
lie  said. 

"Don't  they ?  "  He  had  dug  out  a  mashed 
lackage  of  cigarettes  and  was  lighting  one. 
Look,  if  you  aren't  Carol's  sister,  who  are 
ou?  " 

"I'm  Elinor  Wallace.    I  live  next  door." 
"Oh." 

"On  the  left  side." 
"Oh,  do  you?" 

5he  had  a  terrible  feeling  that  the  conver- 
ation  had  died  and  that  she  must  do  some- 
I  hing  to  save  it,  but  still  she  could  only  stare 
lit  him.  All  eternity  went  dragging  by  in  the 
jiingle  second  before  Carol  was  on  the  stair, 
;alling: 
"Hello,  Mark!  I'm  glad  you  came  by." 
His  face  turned  up  to  her,  lighting,  and 
Elly  saw  the  light  and  wanted  to  cry,  "She 
:hinks  you're  a  goon."  But  she  didn't.  She 
said  awkwardly,  "Well— good-by." 

Carol  said,  "Oh,  hello,  Elly.  Are  you  still 
tiere?" 


\^  ant   the    answers 
to  hundreds  of  war- 
time  housekeeping 
problems?    Order  the   Wartime 

HoME.MAKINGM.ilSUALfromtheRef- 

erence  Library, Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania, 
No.  2007,  25  cents. 


Spices   Short?     Flavorings   Fewer? 

Season  with  mustard,  chili  powder,  pepper 
eauce,  celery  salt,  fresh  or  dried  herbs,  onion, 
garHc  and  seasoned  salts.  Enough  vanilla — 
but  don*t  waste.  Use  extracts  for  missing 
spices — mini,  grated   orange   and  lemon  rind. 


"I'm  just— going."  She  backed  away 
from  them. 

Mark  Raynor  said,  "I'll  be  seeing  you," 
and  looked  straight  at  her. 

Something  burst  within  her  like  a  rocket, 
showering  her  with  golden  sparks.  She 
turned  and  ran  out  through  the  kitchen  and 
her  heart  was  pounding  like  a  fist  opening 
and  closing  inside  her.  She  loved  him.  All 
the  anger  and  rebellion  had  been  swept  out 
of  her. 

OHE  went  to  her  room  and  carefully  locked 
the  door  and  curled  up  on  the  window  seat 
to  take  out  her  brand-new  secret  as  though 
it  were  a  treasure  she  had  found  and 
brought  home  in  her  pocket.  /  love  Mark. 
And  he  had  said,  "I'll  be  seeing  you."  He 
had  looked  at  her— with  meaning.  She  was 
sure  of  that.    /'//  be  seeing  you. 

She  took  the  words  and  made  them  a 
promise  and  wove  her  hopes  around  them. 
They  were  enough  for  her.  She  demanded 
nothing  more.  She  was  in  love,  and  that  was 
all  she  asked.  She  was  no  longer  plain  Elinor 
Wallace. 

When  she  rose  the  next  morning,  still  re- 
membering how  it  had  been  when  she  looked 
down  from  the  stair  and  saw  him,  remember- 
ing that  sudden 
blaze  of  glory,  she 
went  to  the  mirror 
and  stared  at  her 
face.  It  was  as  thin 
and  freckled  and 
snub-nosed  as 
ever — but  now  she 
jell  beautiful. 

Therewas  the  pic- 
ture in  the  paper 
that  morning  of  a 
local  boy  who  had 
been  killed  in  the 
Pacific.  Elly  choked 
on  her  orange  juice, 
reading  the  story, 
and  her  eyes  filled 
with  quick,  sharp 
tears.  She  had  never 
heard  of  the  boy, 
but  it  was  not  his 
face  she  saw.  It  was 
Mark's.  Suppose 
Mark  were  sent 
abroad  and  killed. 
She,  too,  would  die. 
Her  grief  was  real, 
but  there  was  a 
queer  kind  of  pleas- 
ure in  it,  because  now  at  last  she  knew  she 
was  a  part,  one  with  all  other  women.  She 
loved  a  soldier. 

She  never  thought  her  love  for  Mark  was 
odd,  or  one-sided.  She  loved  as  one  does  at 
fourteen,  with  all  the  completeness  in  her- 
self. He  was  coming  to  see  Carol  now, 
whenever  he  could,  and  she  was  not  jealous. 
Carol  didn't  love  him.  If  Carol  had  cared 
about  him  she  would  have  been  jealous  of 
that,  but  Mark  had  said,  "I'll  be  seeing 
you,"  and  she  knew  she  had  only  to  wait. 

She  hung  about  the  yard  whenever  she 
thought  he  might  be  going  to  the  Overtons'. 
She  was  always  very  careful  of  how  she 
looked,  wearing  a  fresh  dress  and  touching 
her  mouth  with  lipstick,  and  she  put  her  hair 
up  every  night  so  the  ends  would  be  curly. 
Sometimes  he  came  out  to  the  back  of  the 
house  to  wait  for  Carol.  On  occasions  he 
waved  to  her  and  on  others  he  strolled  over 
to  the  hedge  to  talk  to  her. 

She  treasured  each  of  those  brief  meetings. 
She  learned  that  he  came  from  Michigan; 
that  his  father  had  a  hardware  business  in 
which  he  had  worked  after  graduating  from 
high  school;  that  he  would  be  nineteen  in  six 
months;  that  he  had  two  younger  sisters, 
twins,  about  her  age,  he  said,  and  she  hoped 
they  were  sixteen. 

To  Elly,  everything  he  told  her  about  him- 
self was  the  revelation  of  a  great  and  unusual 
character.  She  weighed  his  every  word  with 
importance,  embroidered  on  the  small  bits 
of  him  he  gave  her,  until  she  was  convinced 


Swank  for  the  frank 


FRANKS  IN  POTATO 
BLANKETS 


n 


n 


Wrap  thin  franlffurtfrs  in  a  coating  of  I 

lift-ovtT  niashed  potat<H-s.  KoU  in  flour.  • 

Fry  in  hot  Crisco  till  golden  Ijrown.  (Use  ■ 

enough  Crisco  to  cover  Ixittom  of  pan  I 

generously.;  Serve  with  fried  carrot  and  I 
pepper   striijs   and   sautecd   sliced    to- 

niat<K-s.  It's  a  joy  to  fry  with  Crisco.  I 

There's  no  heavy  smolvo  or  smell  ...  no  I 

off-taste  to  the  food.  Foods  fried  crisp  | 
and  brown  in  Crisco  arc  so  digestible 

1      even  cliildreii  may  eal  'em!  I 


SOUTHERN  FRANKFURTER 
DINNER  (Serves  4-6; 

Fry  1  large  onion,  cut  in  rings,  and  '^ 
cup  diced  green  pepper  in  hot  Crisco. 
(You  may  lise  Crisco  you've  fried  willa 
before — it  doesn't  carry  flavors  from 
one  food  to  the  ne.xt!)  Add  I'l  lb.  frank- 
furters, sliced  tliin,  2  cups  tomatoes 
(pulp  and  juice),  salt  and  pepper.  Bring 
to  boil.  Pour  into  8"x8"  balcing  pan. 
Cover  with  Cornbrcad  batter:  Sift  to- 
gether Ja  cup  sifted  flour,  ^  cup  yellow 
cornmeal,  Jo  tsp.  soda,  J^  tsp.  baking 
powder,  1  tsp.  salt.  Cut  in  2  tbsps. 
Crisco.  (Use  point-thrifty  Crisco  for  all 
your  baking  .  .  .  for  lighter  cakes;  flakrj, 
tender  pie  crusts;  really  digestible  baked 
tilings.)  Beat  1  egg  with  =3  cup  sour  (or 
sweet)  milk.  Stir  into  dry  mix.  Spoon 
carefully  over  meat  mixture.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (425°  F.)  25-30  min.  till  top  is 
golden  brown.  Serve  from  pan  or  invert 
on  platter.  All  Measurements  Lecel. 


I      on  platter.  All  Mea 


FRANKFURTER  FOLDOVERS 
(Serves  4-6) 


n 


■2  11).  frankfurters 

2  tb.-ips.  Crisco 

3  tbsps.  Hour 
1  cup  milk 


Prepared  with  CRISCO, 
Big  Appetites— Kee 

Frankfurters  aren't  plain  "hot  dogs"  with 
Crisco  on  tiie  job.  No  ma'am!  You  can 
count  on  Crisco  to  turn  tills  low-point  food 
into  smacking-good,  digestible  nieals. 

Take  that  Southern  Dinner.  Crisco  makes 
a  golden-crusted  cornbread  topping  so  light 
and  digestible  it's  fit  for  a  king.  And  see 


Ja  tsp.  salt 
1  Ibsp.  prepared 

mustard 
1  riTipe  biscuit 
dough 
Parboil  frankfurters.  Chop  lino  or  dire. 
Make  white  sauce:  Melt  CrUsco;  blend 
In  Hour.  Siir  in  milk.  Cook  till  thlck- 
nu'd.  Add  sail  and  mustard.  (No  ni>ctl 
■  use  butler  for  .s;»uci~.s— fresli,  snowy 
1  1  isco  makes  'em  creamy  and  smooth!) 
Ciiiubiiie  with  fr,iiiUfui  lri>i.   Make  bis- 
cuit dough.   i,l'"or  lender,  mouth-nielUng 
biscuit,   use  digest ible   Crisco   In   your 
favorite  recipe.l  KoU  out  thin.  Cut  Into 
8  s(|uares.  Pul  iviual  amount  of  lllliiiK 
oil  each  square.  I'old  biscuit  dough  over 
lining  in  triangle  shapes  or  long  rolls. 
Hake  in   hut   oven   025°   T.)   for  20-;U) 
min.    .'^erve  hot  —or  cold  for  luuchbox 
I      treats.  All  Measurements  Lecel.  I 


Low-point  Foods  Satisfy 
p  Digestions  Happy! 

how  t  riseo-lryiiig  makes  tho.sc  l-ranks  in 
Blankets  brown  and  crisp.  And  they're  so 
dii^cstihle  even  children  may  cat  'cm! 

Yes,  pure,  all-vegetable  Crisco  does  more 
tor  your  cooking  than  ordinary  siiortenings. 
Use  Crisco  for  baking,  frying  ...  to  make 
ull  your  cooking  taste  better — digestible! 


Crisco 
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9  OUT  OF  10  DOCTORS  SAV: 


CRISCO  is  (he  only 

shortening  you  need 

—  BEST  for  All 

your  cookingi 
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Many  a  good  laundress  is  now 
doing  her  part  in  war  work,  and 
many  a  homemakcr  is  wishing  that 
she  had  an  Ironrite  to  take  the 
nerve-wracking  ,  drudgery  out  of 
ironing  day! 

Even  when  your  laundress  re- 
turns, you'll  find  Ironrite  a  great 
post-war  convenience.  Ironrite  is 
the  ironer  that  irons  everything 
.  .  ,  shirts,  plaits,  ruffles,  dresses, 
children's  clothes  .  .  .  quickly  and 
perfectly,  with  a  beautiful  finish 
,  .  .  while  you  sit  down.  Ironrite 
ironing  is  automatic  ironing  at  its 
best! 

An  Ironrite  demonstration  will 
show  you  everything.  Ask  for  one, 
as  soon  as  available.  Remember 
.  .  .  the  War  Bond  you  buy  now 
will    pay    for    your    Ironrite .  later. 

THE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

28  Piquall*  Avenue,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It's  free! 

Ironnle 

The  World's  Finest  Ironer 


The  only  ironer  with  two 

Usable  Open  Ends 

Twice  as  handy -Twice  as  Fast! 


that  he  was  brave  and  dashing  and  had  a 
brilliant  mind.  But  his  soul  was  lonely,  for 
nobody  really  understood  him.  Except  EUy. 
Someday  he  would  tell  her  that — "Elly, 
you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  I  can 
talk  to." 

She  never  knew  why  seeing  him  in  the 
Overtons'  yard,  or  walking  from  the  bus, 
where  she  met  him  at  times  when  she  had 
walked  to  the  drugstore  just  to  bring  herself 
across  his  path,  became,  one  night,  not 
enough;  why  she  did  the  thing  she  did. 

It  was  April  now,  and  hot.  While  she  was 
eating  dinner  she  saw  Mark  run  up  the  Over- 
tons'  steps  in  the  summer  khakis  into  which 
the  camp  had  ordered  the  men.  All  through 
the  meal  a  feverish  impatience  was  in  her, 
knowing  he  was  so  close.  She  went  to  the 
yard,  but  he  did  not  come  out.  Suddenly  she 
ducked  through  the  hedge  and  around  to  the 
Overtons'  front  door.  She  knocked,  and  even 
while  she  was  thinking  she  could  run  away, 
Carol  answered. 

Elly  stammered,  "Hello.  I  thought  I'd 
just — come  by."  , 

Carol  said,  not  unkindly,  "Why?  Do  you 
want  to  borrow  something?" 

"No — I  just  thought " 

Mark  was  behind  Carol.  Mark,  so  tall  and 
straight  and  brown,  his  fair  hair  bleached. 
He  said,  "Hi,  there.  Pvlly,"  and  she  felt  weak, 
her  face  hot.  He  was  glad  to  see  her.  He 
said,  "How  are  you?"  and  she  cried: 

"I'm/ine.  How  zra  you?"  Her  hands  felt 
large  and  damp  at  her  sides,  like  fins.  Oh, 
Mark,  yon  are  so  beautiful. 

Carol  did  not  move  back  from  the  door, 
and  desperate,  feeling  a  lump  in  her  throat, 
Elly  asked,  "Could  I  — 1  wondered  if  I  could 
have  some  root  beer.  We  haven't  any,  and 
I  got  thirsty." 

A  glance  passed  between  Carol  and  Mark. 

"Oh,  I  guess  so."  Carol  said,  and  let  her 
in.  "I'll  get  it  for  you." 

Elly  followed  Mark  to  the  sunroom,  where 
the  radio  was  playing.  She  sal  down  on  a 
wicker  chair,  her  knees  close  together.  Mark 
sat  at  the  card  table  that  was  up,  cards 
spilled  across  it,  and  began  siiuffling  idly. 

He  said,  "You  know,  Elly,  this  is  my  last 
night  in  town.  I'm  being  shipped  out.  My 
training's  up." 

"  Oh ! "  She  clutched  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
her  whole  heart  imprinted  on  her  face.  "Are 
they  sending  you  abroad.''" 

He  laughed.  "No,  1  don't  think  they're 
getting  rid  of  me  yet.  It  will  just  he  to 
another  camp.  We  don't  any  of  us  know  just 
what's  to  happen  to  us." 

He  was  going  away.  It  was  his  last  night. 
"That's  awful."  she  said  miserably. 

"  1  have  reasons  for  not  thinking  so  much 
of  if  myself." 

He  was  looking  right  at  her,  his  eyes 
meeting  hers.  His  glance  touched  her  with 
a  shock,  with  the  feeling  it  had,  before  now. 


in  her  dreams.  He  meant  her.  Her  mouth 
had  gone  dry  and  fuzzy. 

Carol  came  back  with  a  single  glass. ' '  Here, 
Elly." 

Mark  had  risen  and  turned  up  the  radio. 
"Let's  dance,  Carol." 

Carol  went  into  his  arms.  They  danced, 
Mark's  face  against  Carol's,  her  dress  flow- 
ing against  his  khaki  trousers.  Elly  sat, 
sipping  her  drink  slowly,  watching  their 
bodies  fluent  together,  in  anguish.  But  once 
Mark  caught  her  eye  and  in  his  look  was  all 
she  felt.  Oh,  you  can't  go  away.  You  can't. 
You  can't. 

They  stopped  dancing  to  change  the  rec- 
ord, bending  over  the  machine  together,  and 
when  they  straightened  Mark  turned  to 
Elly.    "How  about  a  dance,  Elly?" 

She  leaped  to  her  feet  and  then  sank  back 
again,  knowing  she  should  not  have  been 
so  eager.  But  he  came  to  her  and  put  out  a 
thin  tanned  hand,  grasping  hers,  pulling  her 
to  her  feet.  Carol  went  out  and  they  were 
dancing  alone.  Elly's  head  came  only  to 
Mark's  shoulder;  she  could  not  follow  him. 
She  stumbled  and  fell  against  him  and  he 
held  her  away. 

"What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  like  my 
style?" 

"  I  guess  I  can't  catch  on,"  she  murmured. 

He  smiled  at  her.  "Oh,  you'll  catch  on 
someday." 

Someday!  He  meant  they'd  be  dancing 
together  again.  She  clutched  him,  her  fingers 
digging  into  the  cloth  of  his  shirt,  determined 
to  show  him  she  could  follow.  He  held  her 
more  tightly  and  a  thrill  shot  all  through  her, 
like  nothing  she  had  ever  imagined,  seeking 
the  innermost  comer  of  her.  She  felt, 
keenly,  his  hand  on  her  back,  his  thumb 
against  one  of  the  knobs  of  her  backbone, 
and  the  pressure  went  into  her  like  a  knife. 

She  dropped  her  head  back  in  ain  im- 
memorial feminine  gesture.  "1  don't  want 
you  to  go,"  she  said. 

His  ears  grew  red.  "Why,  Elly " 

He  would  have  kissed  her.  He  would  have. 
But  Carol  came  back  saying,  "I  thought  I 
heard  the  phone  ring,  but  1  was  wrong." 
Elly  shot  her  a  look  of  pure  hatred.  And  then 
the  phone  did  ring,  only  Mark  had  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  moved  to  the  windows  and  she 
stood  helplessly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Carol  called  from  the  hall,  "I  was  right 
this  time.    It's  for  you,  Elly." 

It  was  her  mother.  "Elly,  I  want  you  to 
come  home."  The  dare-not-be-disobeyed 
voice,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

"But,  mother " 

"Elly,  1  want  you  to  come  home  at  once." 

She  went  back  to  the  sunroom  and  said. 
"  I've  got  to  go."  She  could  not  keep  the  sob 
from  her  voice. 

Mark  said,  "Good-by,  Elly.  Be  good. 
Keep  your  feet  warm,"  and  she  whispered, 
"Good-by,"  and  tried  to  smile. 
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"Let's  not  bother.  I  think  they're  just  window  shopping!" 


HOTMU 


Just  ADD  WATER 

—that's  all! 


All  around  the  clock,  when  hungry 
families  clamor  for  food,  there's  always 
a  welcome  awaiting  piping-hot  muffins. 
Serve  muffins  often.  Use  Duffs  .  .  . 
the  quick-as-magic  way  to  make  them. 
See  box  for  variations. 

(■^'  Guororireed  by   ^ 
[Good  Housekeeping  , 


DUFF'S  taking  MIXES 

GINGERBREAD 
WAFFLE  •  HOT  MUFFIN 


MakeThem Yourself.  i^lSy/ 


Hats,  accessories,  gifts,  sweaters, 
doilies,  edgings  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
smart,  inexpensive  patterns  in 
these  beautiful  books  .  .  .  just  10 
cents  each  at  your  favorite  art 
needlework  or  notion  counter  .  .  . 
or  mail  special  offer  coupon  today  I 

•<f  Book  No.  200 

Book  No.  203  >lr 


I 
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"Make  and  Mend,"  No.  S-10 
contains  raake-overs.  new 
suits,  dresses,  coats,  children's 
clothes  .  .  .  dozens  of  ideas. 
"Sew  and  Save,"  No.  169, 
illustrates  every  sewing  step 
and  stitch,  all  about  tailoring, 
pressing,    etc. 

"Gifts  you  can  sew."  No.  S-11 
.  .  .  charming.  Inexpensive 
gifts  for  year-round  giving  .  .  . 
babies,  children,  grown-ups, 
service    men,    every    occasion. 


SWC/M  Off£m  Your  choice  of  any  6  books  for  50/ 


The   Spool    Cotton   Co. 
54  Clark  St..  Newark 

,   r)ept,419                               1 
(4),  New  Jersey                     1 

Enclosed  is  50  cents  for  the  6  hooks  checked. 
{If  less  are  ordered,  check  those  desired  and 
enclose  10  cents  for  each  copy.) 
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BY  EVELl-N   E.  PEACOCK 

Irime  to  collect  my  salvage.   Let  me 


\H        see: 
i^sjBltlot-water  bottle,  papers;  what 
can  be 
aside  this  box?  A  lot  of  rubber 

rings; 
|A.nd  here,  my  old  flatiroas — heavy 
"ilTM        things. 

ow  many  miles  I've  traveled  to  and 
fro 
iFrom  stove  to  table,  tired  to  death 
and  slow, 
'ressing  wee  petticoats  and  dresses 
small. 
Pink  ones  and  blue  and  white,  with 
*yil        frills  on  all, 

nd  stiffly  starched.   My  girlies 
looked  so  sweet 
y£m  In  them.   His  shirts — he  always  did 
n  look  neat 

On  Sunday  when  he  went  with  us  to 

church. 
I'm  reminiscing.  That's  no  way  to 

search 
For  salvage.  Here's  a  stable  lantern, 

old. 
Why,  when  I  left  the  farm,  was  it 

not  sold.' 
Strange  how  I  kept  unneeded, 

intimate  things 
And  how  they  play  upon  long-muted 

strings 
Of  memory.   How  it  all  comes  back 

to  me: 
The  supper  set — roast  pork,  there'd 
have  to  be. 


Hot  fried  potatoes,  catchup, 

homemade  bread. 
(Mine  was  the  best  he  ever  ate,  he 

said.) 
Beside  the  window  I'd  quite  often 

stand 
And  watch  him  come.  The  lantern 

in  his  hand 
Making  strange  lights  and  shadows 

on  the  snow. 
Oh,  that  was  all  so  many  years 

ago! 
Here's  our  old  clock.    Its  brass  and 

springs  of  steel 
Are  needed  for  the  war.    How 

strange  I  feel. 
I  seem  to  hear  it  yet — the  night  he 

died — 
Ticking  so  loudly,  not  a  sound 

beside. 
He  was  so  young!    But  they  are 

young  who  go 
To  fight  for  us  in  this  mad  war; 

and  so 
Christ,  too,  was  young,  and  dearly 

He  loved  life. 
Dear  God,  for  His  sake  end  this  awful 

strife. 
Here's  someone  coming.   Oh!  She 

must  not  see. 
The  girls  are  such  fuss-budgets 

over  me. 
She'd  tell  her  mother  she  found 

grannie  crying. 
This  hunting  salvage  has  been 

rather  trying. 


t  was  cruel.  Her  mother  had  summoned 
'r  home  as  though  she  was  a  child,  and  on 
ark's  last  night.  He  would  have  walked 
r  home.  He  would  have  kissed  her.  He 
buld  have  told  her  to  wait. 
IWhen  Mrs.  Wallace  called  out,  as  she  en- 
•ed  the  house,  she  would  not  answer.  She 
;nt  to  her  room  and  sank  down  on  the 
dney-shaped  stopl  before  her  dressing 
ble,  her  bare  scratched  knees  denting  the 
gandy  skirt.  /'//  never  see  him  again, 
'.ver,  never.  Her  arms  crumpled  and  she 
izzled  her  face,  hot  and  wet,  against  them. 
id  she  knew  no  tragedy  of  parting  was  ever 
great  as  hers. 

But  now  she  had  a  sorrow  to  carry,  and 

e  carried  it  bravely.  She  intimated  to  her 

jiends  that  she  held  some  secret  agony,  but 

[Cn,  over  the  table  in  the  cafeteria,  or  in  the 

gstore  after  school,  they  said,  "Oh,  please 

1  us,   Elly.    Don't  be  so  darned   mys- 

ious,"  she  gazed  over  their  heads  and 

id,'" I'd  rather  not." 

Once  she  saw  Carol  out  taking  a  sun  bath, 
id  called  over  to  her,  "Have  you  heard 
ly thing  from  Mark?" 
Carol   said,    "Yes.    He's  at   a   field   in 
;xas." 

"Flying?"  Elly  cried. 
"Doing  office  work,"  Carol  said  and  rolled 
/er  on  her  stomach. 

But  he  would  be  flying.  Yes,  surely  he 
ould.  She  could  see  him  in  a  plane,  his 
rown  face,  his  eyes  squinting  behind 
Dggles.  And  she  thought,  Texas.  Texas 
asn't  so  far  away.  Perhaps  he  would  come 
ack.  With  the  resiliency  of  youth  her  hopes 
aped  again.  He  would  come  back.  He 
ould  come  back,  and  thistime  come  to  her. 
he  did  not  think  that  he  must  be  writing  to 
arol.  Carol  didn't  love  him.  Carol  wasn't 
aiting  for  him.  Carol  didn't  count. 
Yet  when  he  did  come  back,  she  couldn't 
elieve  in  it.  Perhaps  because  his  coming  too 
losely  followed  the  scenes  of  his  return  she 
ad  invented.  She  was  waiting  for  the 
us,  one  Friday  afternoon  in  June,  when 


the  oppressive  heat  was  stringing  pearls 
of  perspiration  across  her  upper  lip  and 
along  her  hairline,  and  someone  said,  "Hello, 
Elly  Wallace."  She  turned,  and  there  was 
Mark,  carrying  a  worn  suitcase,  his  uniform 
rumpled. 

She  stood  with  her  mouth  dropped,  frozen 
into  an  oval  as  though  she  held  an  egg  in  her 
lips.  Her  heart  began  to  pound.  It  was  like 
a  miracle,  just  like  a  miracle.  Only  not 
quite,  for  somewhere — someplace  it  did  not 
fit.  She  had  a  sudden  blind  impulse  to  turn 
and  run  from  him. 

"What's  the  matter?"  He  grinned.  "Do 
I  look  that  bad?" 

"No."  She  swallowed  hard.  "No.  Only 
I  thought  you  were  in  Texas." 

"I  ought  to  be.  I've  done  a  pretty  crazy 
thing,  and  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  wire 
her.   Is  she  home?" 

She.  He  was  coming  to  see  Carol,  not 
Elly.  She  took  the  fact  simply,  because  deep 
within  her  she  must  always  have  known  it 
and  it  had  no  power  to  surprise  her.  He  was 
still  smiling  at  her,  his  face  so  happy.  She 
stared  down  at  her  moccasins.  She  wanted 
to  cry  for  him. 

"Carol's  not  home.  She  went  away  for 
the  week  end;  a— a  house  party." 

Mark  looked  as  though  he  would  cry. 
"For  the  week  end?  Did  she  have  a  date? 
With  a  fellow,  I  mean?" 

She  nodded.  She  wanted  to  say,  "But  she 
never  did  love  you.   /  did." 

Mark  just  stood  there,  his  face  dazed.  The 
bus  had  come;  people  were  crowding  on, 
jostling  him,  but  he  didn't  notice.  He  said, 
"Well.  That  makes  me  the  prize  sucker  of 
my  generation.  I  go  out  of  bounds  to  see  a 
girl  who  isn't  even  here." 

"Don't  feel  bad."  She  clutched  his  sleeve. 

He  gazed  down  at  her,  not  really  seeing 
her.  "  She  told  me  she  wasn't  seeing  anybody 
else.  She  didn't  write  much,  but  she  always 
said  she  couldn't  forget  me.  She  said  she'd 
wait.  She  never  meant  it,  did  she?  I  was 
just  kidding  myself.   I  ought  to  have  known; 
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Scores  of  women  proved,  just  as  Mrs. 
Maitland  did,  that  simply  changing  from 
strong  soaps  to  Lux  takes  horrid  dishpan 
redness  all  away. 

Gentle  Lux  is  so  thrifty  for  dishes,  too! 
Tests  show  that  ounce  tor  ounce,  Lux  washes 
up  to  tzvice  as  many  dishes  as  other  well- 
known  soaps  used  for  dishwashing.  Its  richer 
suds  last  longer — do  jnore  work! 


It's  patriotic  not  to  waste  soap!  Use  just  enough  to  make 
ruli  suils.  Don't  use  too  nmcli  water.  Scrape  and  rinse 
dishes  before  washing — your  Lux  will  go  even  further. 


she'd  be  nice  to  anyone  in  a  uniform,  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  uniform." 

"She  didn't  know  you  were  coming."  It 
hurt  her  all  over  to  see  his  face  that  way. 

"She  wouldn't  have  given  a  darn.  I 
should  have  phoned — but  it  just  came  over 
me  last  night.  I  had  to  see  her.  I  tried  for  a 
pass,  and  all  I  could  get  was  a  thirty-six- 
hour.  I  shouldn't  be  beyond  Dallas.  But 
I  just  had  to  see  her." 

She  pulled  at  his  sleeve  again.  "Please." 

He  looked  at  her,  this  time  seeing  her,  and 
half  grinned.  "Well,  what  do  you  say  to  a 
soda?  I've  plenty  of  time  to  kill.  I  can't  get 
a  train  out  to  Texas  till  ten  tonight." 

The  hope  that  would  not  stay  defeated  in 
her  rose  and  bubbled.  "Oh,  I'd  like  it.  A 
soda,  I  mean."  She  would  have  a  soda  with 
him  and  he  would  ask  her  to  go  to  a  movie. 

and  then Her  family  just  had  to  let  her 

go  to  the  movies  if  he  asked  her.  They  had  to. 

They  sat  at  a  black- 
glass-topped  table,  Elly       

with  a  strawberry  soda, 
the  straws  bent  double, 
back  against  her  teeth, 
Mark  with  a  chocolate. 

He  said,  and  that 
blank,  unseeing  look 
was  on  his  brown  face 
again,  "You  want  to 
see  what  a  fool  thing 
I  did  for  her?"  He 
dove  into  the  pocket  of 
his  shirt  and  brought 
out  a  tiny  folded  slip 
of  paper  and  opened 
it,  shoving  it  at  her. 
"That's  my  pass.  Good 
to  Dallas,  see?  I  took 
an  awful  chance  com- 
ing. If  I'm  caught  with 
that  on  it's  too  bad." 

Elly  said,  her  gray 
eyes  darkening,  "You 

mean  you  shouldn't  be       

here?" 

"That's  right.  I  figured  I  could  get  away 
with  it" 

"What  would  happen  if  you  were  caught?  " 

He  shrugged.  "I  don't  much  care.  I've 
been  sweltering  down  there  just  thinking  of 
her.  You  get  kind  of  off  your  head  in  the 
Army— when  you're  lonely  and  it's  so 
hot."  He  put  the  pass  back  in  his  pocket. 
"She  seemed  to  like  me  such  a  lot." 

Oh.  Mark,  she  never  did.  I  knew.  It  was 
me.    I  love  you. 

They  finished  their  sodas  and  he  paid  for 
them.  They  went  out  to  the  heat  of  the 
street  and  he  did  not  ask  her  to  a  movie.  He 
walked  up  with  her  to  the  bus  stop. 

It  happened  then,  so  quickly  she  never 
could  quite  remember  afterward  how  it  had 
been.  One  moment  they  were  walking  along 
together,  and  the  next  moment  a  hard-faced, 
red-faced  soldier  with  a  blue  arm  band  had 
put  his  hand  on  Mark's  sleeve. 

"Just  a  minute,  soldier.  Let's  see  your 
papers." 

Elly  saw  the  "MP"  on  the  arm  band.  She 
clapped  her  hand  against  her  mouth. 

Mark  spun.   "My  papers?" 

"Yeah.  Your  furlough."  The  MP's  eye 
went  to  the  Air  Forces  insigne  on  Mark's 
sleeve.  "You're  from  out  of  town." 

"Oh,  sure,"  Mark  said,  "my  furlough." 
But  his  eyes  were  scared.  They  were  eyes  as 
young  as  Elly's  in  that  second.  He  dug  for 
his  wallet  and  his  hand  was  shaking.  "It's 
right  in  here." 

OHE  knew  he  didn't  have  a  furlough,  it  was 
only  the  pass,  and  if  they  found  it  he'd  be  in 
trouble.  She  stood  with  her  hand  against 
her  mouth  and  the  MP  glanced  at  her. 

"Who's  this?" 

"A  friend."  Mark  said.  "Look,  I  can't 
find  it,  but  I  know  I  had  it.  Here's  my  rail- 
road ticket.  I  couldn't  have  bought  that 
without  a  furlough." 

The  MP  looked  bored.  Another  one,  dark 
and  wearing  glasses,  joined  him.  "What's 
the  trouble  here?" 

The  first  one  said  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
mouth,  "This  guy  can't  find  his  furlough." 

Mark  was  going  through  his  pockets  in 
desperate  pretense.  "I  know  I  had  it." 


^  .4nd  what  is  it  to  work  with  love? 
^  It  is  to  weave  the  cloth  with 
threads  drawn  from  your  heart, 
even  as  if  your  beloved  were  to  wear 
the  cloth.  It  is  to  build  a  house 
with  affection,  even  as  if  your  be- 
loved were  to  dwell  in  that  house. 
It  is  to  sow  seeds  with  tenderness 
and  reap  the  harvest  with  joy,  even 
as  if  your  beloved  were  to  eat  the 
fruit.  ^  ork  is  love  made  visible.  .\nd 
if  you  cannot  work  in  love,  but  only 
in  distaste,  it  is  belter  to  leave  your 
work  and  sit  at  the  ^ate  of  the  tem- 
ple and  take  alms  of  those  w  ho  work 
with  joy.  For  if  you  bake  bread  with 
indifference,  you  bake  a  bitter  bread 
that  feeds  but  half  a  man's  hunger; 
and  if  you  sing  though  as  angels, 
and  hive  not  the  singing,  you  muffle 
men's  ears  l«)  the  voi«'es  of  the  day 
and  the  voices  of  the  night. 

— KAHUL  GI8RAN;  The  Prophet. 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 


"Yeah,"  the  second  MP  said.  "O.K.  I' 
not  saying  we  don't  believe  you,  but  we  car 
take  your  word  for  it.  You  know  that.  Yc 
better  come  along  with  us  and  tell  yo 
story." 

Mark  turned  to  Elly.  "I'm  sorry,  kid 
He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  He  w 
seeing  her  now;  his  eyes  were  driving  in 
hers,  pleading  with  her.  "Listen,  can  you  c 
something  for  me?   Have  you  a  pencil?" 

She  nodded  mutely,  reaching  for  the  sti 
in  her  purse,  her  eyes  fastened  to  his. 

JiiLLY,  write  this  down.  Call  Maji 
Harold  Morgan.  He's  the  major  of  ir 
outfit.  He'll  know  me.  I  don't  know  h 
number,  but  I'll  give  you  his  address.  Te 
him  to  call  here."  He  turned  to  the  MP' 
"Where  can  my  major  call?"  They  to 
him.  "Get  him  to  call  there,  Elly.  Tell  hii 
I  lost  my  furlough."  He  was  begging  her  n( 
to  give  away  his  li 

"You  can't  get  throug 

to  him  the  regular  we 
for  three  or  four  hour 
Make  it  Govemmei 
rate,  collect.  Tell  tl- 
operator  one  of  his  me 
is  in  trouble,  if  she  as! 
you." 

"Yes," she  said.  Si 
had    never    been 
frightened.  She  had  t 
hold  her  legs  stiff  1 
keep  them  from  tren 
bling.  She  didn't  kno 
what  they  were  goii 
to  do  with  him — shi 
him  up  in  jail,  cour 
martial    him.     She 
heard    of    that— si 
wasn't  sure  what 
meant,    but    it    wj 
something  terrible. 
"Can  you  do  tha 

Elly?" 

"Yes,  Mark." 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  she  too 
it,  and  felt,  as  she  did  so,  a  bit  of  paper  stic 
into  her  palm.  She  opened  her  mouth  an 
closed  it,  and  grasped  the  paper.  And  the 
she  turned  and  ran  for  the  bus.  She  opene 
her  hand  when  she  had  found  a  seat  and  sh 
was  holding  his  pass,  the  pass  that  said  h 
could  go  only  as  far  as  Dallas. 

She  clutched  it  tightly,  and  now  she  felt  i 
though  she  were  going  to  be  sick.  She  ha 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  police  befor 
and  MP's  were  police.  She  had  never  ha 
anything  to  do  with  what  wasn't  right,  an 
it  was  not  right  to  have  Mark's  pass  or  fc 
him  to  be  here.  Half  of  her  wanted  to  tur 
around  and  rush  back  and  give  it  to  tl" 
MP's — to  be  free,  not  to  have  to  worr 
about  Mark.  To  go  home  and  sit  on  the  floe 
beside  her  mother  and  lean  her  head  bac 
against  her  mother's  knees. 

/  don't  want  to  call  up  lluit  major. 
She  had,  from  the  first,  fashioned  romai 
tic  scenes  around  Mark.  But  she  had  ne\t 
imagined  anything  like  this — like  MP 
clamping  their  hands  over  his  arms  an 
having  to  call  a  strange  officer  someplace 
She  was  afraid.  She  could  love  him,  but  sh 
was  afraid  of  tbe  responsibility  of  doing  th 
for  him. 

/  can't  call  up — /  can't.  She'd  wanted  lovi 
but  not  trouble. 

She  ran  all  the  way  home  from  the  bi 

stop.   Her  father  had  come  home  early  an 

was  sitting  on  the  glider  in  the  yard,  wit 

her  mother.   Elly  dropped  at  their  feet. 

"Mark's  arrested." 

"Who,"  her  father  said,  "is  Mark?" 

She  had  to  tell,   then,   explaining  hin 

"A  soldier  Carol  knew."    She  had  to  te 

about  meeting  him  in  town,  and  the  MP' 

"He  wants  me  to  call  his  major.  But  I  don 

even  know  the  major.  I  wouldn't  know  wh: 

to  say." 

Her  father  said,  "  I  see."  He  looked  at  ht 
steadily.  "You  want  me  to  take  this  pa; 
he's  given  you  and  find  out  where  he  is  an 
hand  it  over." 

She  met  his  eyes.  "Couldn't  you  call  tb 
major?   What  will  they  do  to  him?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  they'll  do.  It  will  g 
on  his  record,  certainly.  It's  too  bad,  but  a 
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Right  you  are  young  lady,  for  with  Juice 
King,  mother  can  quickly  and  easily 
prepare  fresh  nutritious  fruit  juices  for 
all  the  family  meals.  Just  apply  slight 
pressure  to  the  handle  and  "presto,"  the 
rich  pulp  free  juice  flows  into  the  glass. 

No  wonder  mother  is  mighty  careful 
of  her  Juice  King  —  oils  it  regularly  .  .  . 
washes  and  dries  it  after  using  — for  she 
knows  that  it  would  mean  waiting  until 
after  the  war  before  it  could  be  replaced. 

If  you  did  not  have  the  good  fortune 
of  buying  your  Juice  King  before  the 

war cheer  up,  for  as  soon  as  we  whip 

the  axis  Juice  King  will  again  be  avail- 
able at  your  favorite  dealers.  And,  re- 
member the  name— Juice  King,  the  finest 
in  home  juice  extractors. 

cu!o„  Put  your  dollars  on 
the  battle  front  by 
buying    War  Bonds. 
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600  North  Albany  Ave.,  Chicago-12,  111. 


WHY  CAN'T  YOU 

WRITE? 


It's  much  simpler  than  you  think! 

So  many  people  with  the  "germ"  of  writing  in 
them  simply  can't  get  started.  They  sulTer  from 
inertia.  Or  they  set  up  imaginary  barriers  to  taking 
the  first  step. 

Many  are  convinced  the  field  is  confined  to  per- 
sons gifted  with  a  genius  for  writing. 

Few  realize  that  the  great  bullc  of  commercial 
writing  is  done  by  so-called  "unknowns."  Not  only 
do  these  thousands  of  men  and  women  produce  most 
of  the  fiction  published,  but  countless  articles  on 
domestic  science,  local  happenings,  fashions,  decorat- 
ing, civilian  defense  and  war  activities,  etc.,  as  well. 

Such  material  is  in  constant  demand.  Every  week 
thousands  of  checks  for  $25,  $50  and  $100  go  out  to 
writers  whose  latent  ability  was  perhaps  no  greater 
than  yours. 

The  Practical  Mefhod 

NEWSPAPER  work  demonstrates  that  the  way  to 
learn  to  write  is  by  writing  I  Newspaper  copy  desk 
.  editors  waste  no  time  on  theories  or  ancient  classics. 
The  story  is  the  thing.  Every  copy  "cub  "  goes  through 
the  course  of  practical  criticism — a  training  that  turns 
out  more  successful  authors  than  any  other  experience. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  bases 
its  writing  instruction  on  the  Copy  Desk  Metliod.  It 
starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time.  And  upon  the  very  same  kind  of  actual 
assignments  given  daily  to  metropolitan  reporters. 
Thus  you  learn  by  doing,  not  by  studying  the  indi- 
vidual styles  of  model  authors. 

Each  week  your  work  is  analyzed  constructively  by 
practical  writers.  Writing  soon  becomes  easy,  absorbing. 
Profitable,  too,  as  you  gain  the  "professional"  touch 
that  gets  your  material  accepted  by  editors.  Above  all, 
you  can  see  constant  progress — week  by  week — as  your 
faults  are  corrected  and  your  writing  ability  grows. 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether 
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Army  man  can't  afford  a  mistake.  And  no, 
EUy,  I  won't  call  the  major.  You'll  have  to 
decide  what  it  is  ym*  want  to  do." 

"Mother"— she  twisted  her  hands— 
"mother,  I  don't  want  to " 

"It's  up  to  you,"  her  mother  said. 

They  saved  her.  They  protected  her.  And 
now,  when  she  needed  them,  they  were  turn- 
ing her  away.  She  wanted  them  to  tell  her 
what  to  do.  They  always  did.  She  wanted 
them  to  say  that  Mark  was  right  or  wrong, 
and  then  she  would  know.  But  they  were 
leaving  it  up  to  her,  just  as  Mark  had— 
Mark,  whom  she  had  thought  everything 
brave  and  wonderful,  and  who  had  looked  as 
frightened  as  she  felt  when  the  MP's  came. 

She  thought,  And  anyway,  Mark  came  to 
see  Carol.   Not  me. 

It  was  not  her  fault,  then.  She  didn't  have 
to  do  it.  She  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
him.  But  he  was  waiting,  wherever  they  had 
taken  him,  thinking  she  would  call.  It 
wasn't  fair  of  him.  She  wouldn't  know  what 
to  say. 

"Well?"  Mr.  Wallace  said. 

"I'll  call  the  major,"  she  said  in  a  small 
voice. 

It  was  worse  than  she  had  expected.  It 
took  her  only  five  minutes  to  get  through, 
but  then  the  major  kept  saying,  "What? 
What?  Who  did  you  say  this  was?"  when 
she  got  him.  He  could  not  understand  who 
Mark  was,  either,  and  she  was  almost  weep- 
ing, trying  to  explain  to  him.  Her  face  was 
burning.  When  he  finally  understood,  he  said 
gruffly,  "I'll  do  what  I  can,"  and  hung  up. 

She  was  shaking.  She  hated  her  parents. 
They  had  made  her  do  it.  She  hated  Mark. 
She  did  not  love  hirn.  She  kept  thinking  of 
him,  fumbling  for  the  furlough  he  knew  he 
did  not  have,  looking  sheepish  and  foolish, 
and  all  the  splendor  with  which  she  had  en- 
dowed him  was  gone.  She  did  not  love  him 
now.  And  this  hurt  worse  than  all  the  loving. 

But  when  she  waked  in  the  morning  he 
had  called.  Her  mother  told  her,  "The  boy 
named  Mark  called.  He  said  his  trouble  was 
fixed  and  he'd  be  here  in  an  hour.  I'd  have 
gotten  you  up  if  I  hadn't  heard  you." 

"He's  all  right?"  Now,  her  heart  sang. 
Now.  Now.  She  had  helped  him  and  he 
would  love  her  now,  and,  surprisingly,  she 
loved  him  again.  She  had  never  stopped. 

She  went  back  to  her  room  and  changed 
from  her  shorts  to  a  little  blue  linen  dress 
and  put  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  to  the  porch  when  he 
came,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  as  handsome 
as  he  had  been  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
him  and  that  it  made  her  feel  the  same  way 
to  look  at  him.  He  carried  a  box  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  tied  with  green  string,  under 
one  arm,  and  he  thrust  it  at  her,  smiling. 

"I  just  had  time  before  my  train  this 
morning  to  give  this  to  you." 

She  tore  the  wrapping  off.  It  was  a  big 
box  of  candy.   "Thank  you,  Mark." 

"Well,  I  ought  to  thank  you."  He  sat  on 
the  step  below  her.  "The  major  got  me  out 
all  right.    I  don't  know  what  will  happen 


when  I  get  back.  He's  a  pretty  good  guy. 
I  hope  I  can  talk  him  out  of  letting  it  go  on 
my  record.  I  had  a  chance  at  Officer  Candi- 
date School  before  this." 

EUy  said  breathlessly,  "Are  you  going  to 
be  an  officer?  "  She  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"Yeah.  Maybe."  He  rose,  and  looked 
down  at  her.  "I've  got  to  run  now." 

She  rose,  too,  clutching  the  candy  against 
her.  "Do  you  have  to?" 

"I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  chances. 
Thanks  again.  You're  a  pal." 

He  was  going.  He  wasn't  going  to  kiss 
her.  He  wasn't  going  to  tell  her  he'd  found 
he  loved  her  now,  not  Carol,  after  she  had 
helped  him. 

She  knew  then.  She  knew  in  one  search- 
ing, painful  flash  of  insight.  Knew  it  as  she 
had  known  yesterday  he  had  come  to  see 
Carol.  He  never  would  have  loved  her.  And 
she  didn't  really  love  him.  She  had  gotten 
it  back  momentarily,  but  she  still  could  see 
him  as  he  had  looked  when  the  MP  came 
up.  She  wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do 
if  he  had  said  he  loved  her.  She  hadn't 
wanted  him  to  come  out  of  the  make-believe. 

She  looked  at  him  and,  for  the  first  time, 
she  saw  him.  Not  a  young  god,  but  a  boy  in 
a  uniform  that  needed  pressing,  a  sunburned 
boy  whose  ears  stuck  out — she  hadn't  no- 
ticed that  before — and  who  had  done  some- 
thing silly,  because  of  a  girl,  that  might  have 
cost  him  his  chances  in  the  Army.  Not  a 
soldier,  a  flier,  an  officer,  but  just  a  boy  who 
was  feeling  foolish. 

She  hadn't  wanted  to  call  the  major  for 
him,  loving  him,  but  now  she  knew  she  did 
not  love  him,  she  was  glad  she  had.  There 
wasn't  any  reward,  and  she  was  glad. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  she  met 
his  grasp,  her  hard  little  paw  in  his.  The  sun 
was  hot  already,  and  his  face  was  glistening; 
the  sky  was  brassy  blue  behind  his  fair  head. 
He  was  just  an  ordinary  boy — he  was  none 
of  the  things  she  had  made  him — but  he  said : 

"I  won't  forget  you,  EUy.  I'll  forget 
Carol,  because  she  wasn't  real.  She  was  just 
acting.  But  you're  real.  I  like  you,  and  I'll 
remember  you." 

"I  like  you." 

And  feeling  his  warm  clasp,  she  felt,  in 
that  moment,  a  part  of  him,  not  loving  him, 
but  liking  him,  and  being  young  with  him. 
She  had  helped  him;  they  shared  something 
in  common  in  a  way  that  was  as  good  as 
love.  She  half  recalled  something  her  father 
had  said,  and  she  was  almost  old  enough, 
then,  to  know  what  he  had  meant. 

Mark  went.  She  watched  him  go.  She 
felt  sad  again  now.  She  picked  up  the  box  of 
candy.  Shethought,^andy  from  a  soldier.  She 
would  offer  it  to  sortie  of  her  friends  and  say, 
"A  soldier  gave  it  to  me."  Already  she  was 
building  up  the  picture.  She  would  tell 
them,  "I  was  out  with  a  soldier  and  the 
MP's  got  him  and  I  called  his  major.  He 
gave  me  this." 

Already  she  was  becoming  the  heroine  of 

the  adventure And  a  little  comfortable 

in  the  knowledge  she  wasn't  quite  old  enough. 


BY  MAIK  ELENE  «'OX 


PlARENTS  should  always  remember  that 
they  are  generals  on  the  same  side;  what 
one  prohibits,  the  other  docs  not  permit. 

Things  took  a  surprise  turn  when  my  hus- 
band started  out  to  censor  the  children's 
comic  magazines:  he  became  a  fan. 

Getting  a  house  dirty  is  co-operative, 
cleaning  it  up  can  be  the  same. 

Children  are  noisy,  but  a  home  without 
them  is  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  average  man  can  find  anything  in  a 
house— after  first  conferring  with  his  wife. 

Experience:  today's  jewel  that  was  yes- 
terday's colored  glass. 


Raising  a  family  is  like  working  on  a 
number  of  canvases  at  the  same  time:  :'. 
dab  here,  a  brush  stroke  there,  but  never  ;i 
finished  portrait. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  husband  and  ;i 
furnace  working  in  complete  harmony.  Hu- 
bands  with  furnaces  may  be  divided  ii)i>' 
three  groups:  those  who  overfire.  those  who 
underfire,  and  those  who  don't  fire  at  all. 

Children  sense  the  genuine:  a  swing  from 
a  post  isn't  a  swing  at  all;  it  has  to  hang 
from  a  tree. 

If  the  Army  could  look  as  fierce  as  our  lit- 
tle boy  when  he's  fi.wd  up  to  play  soldier, 
we  would  win  the  war  by  scaring  our  enemy 
to  death. 


Only  FIBS*  of  all  tampons  give  you  all  3 


...for  more  comfort,  greater  safety  in  internal 
protection  — that's  why,  with  Fibs,  there's  no 
danger  of  cotton  particles  clinging  to  deHcate 
membranes.  And  quilting  controls  expansion 
...so  Fibs  don't  fluff  up  to  an  uncomfortable 
size  which  might  cause  pressure,  irritation, 
difficult  removal 

2.  FIBS  HAVE  %y 

ROUNDED  ENDS  %   JS^ 


...smooth,  gently  tapered  ends... for  easy  in- 
sertion! Unlike  any  leading  tampon  you've 
ever  tried.  Your  own  eyes  tell  y»ii  that  Fibs 
must  be  easier  to  use!  You'll  like  tiie  jiisl-right 
size  of  Fibs. ..they 're  not  too  large,  not  too  tiny. 


3.  FIBS-THE  KOTEX* 

TAMPON 


i 


.  ..a  name  you  know,  a  tampon  you  can  trusil. 
No  other  brand  is  made  of  Ccllucotlon,  the 
soft,  super  absorbent  used  in  Kotex  and 
demanded  by  many  of  America's  foremost 
hospitals!  In  Fibs,  as  in  Kotex,  there's  no 
compromise  with  quality... you  get  protection 
as  safe  as  science  can  make  it 

•T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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By  Richard  Pratt 

Architectural  Editor  «/  Ihc  Journal 


THIS  is  the  house  nobody  can  have  until  the  war  is  won  and 
peace  producticjn  is  set.  But  then  it  can  be  yours,  or  anyone's, 
anywhere  in  the  land.  It  can  be  a  house  of  any  size  or  color, 
for  any  climate.  It  can  be  a  small  white  house  in  Connecticut 
or  a  large  pink  house  in  California;  natural  wood  in  th^  Northwest 
or  a  fresh  i)ale  green  in  the  deep  South.  It  can  be  warm  in  a  Maine 
winter  and  cool  in  a  Mississippi  summer.  It  can  fit  many  kinds 
of  places  and  the  lives  of  many  kinds  of  people.  Its  main  principle 
of  construction  is  so  adaptable  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  making  of 
houses  of  either  one  or  two  stories  and  in  many  styles,  particu- 
larly those  that  follow  the  simple  Colonial  pattern  so  close  to  this 
country's  heart.  And  in  every  case  it  can  be  more  house  for  the 
money  than  was  ever  possijjle  before. 

For  this  iiouse  expresses  the  coming  architectural  idea — an  idea 
with  variations  to  meet  many  different  individual  needs,  incomes, 
tastes,  but  an  idea  with  one  fundamental  aim:  the  creation  of  a 
home  that  will  contain,  at  the  very  lowest  cost,  all  the  elements 
which  an  age  of  scientific  wizardry  can  produce  for  living  as  we 
would  like  to  live.  That  this  idea  will  suddenly  emerge  into  reality, 
like  a  miracle,  the  moment  the  war  has  ended,  is  of  course  out  of 
the  ciuestion.  It  will  evolve  gradually  at  first,  in  the  early  period 
of  readjustment,  trying  its  wings  and  finding  its  acceptance  as  it 
proves  its  worth. 

And  if  you  really  have  the  interest  of  your  future  home  at 
heart,  you  must  try  to  understand  that  idea.  For  on  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  about  what  houses  can  be  like  after  the  war  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  the  success  of  the  actual  house  that  peace 
will  bring— the  house  that  is  better  than  you  would  have  believed 
possible,  at  a  price  that  is  likewise  lower. 

This  house,  which  demonstrates  that  idea,  would  simplify  the 
whole  complicated  and  costly  process  of  building  as  we  know  it 
now  in  the  average  conventional  house.  It  would  simplify  it  by 
using,  instead  of  a  myriad  of  parts,  almost  every  one  of  which  has 
to  be  cut  to  fit,  a  comparatively  small  assortment  of  ready- 
prepared  sections.  These  sections  would  make  the  frame,  walls, 


roof,  ceiling,  floor,  partitions;  and  in  cer- 
tain of  the  sections  would  be  incorporated 
the  doors  and  windows  of  whatever  kind. 
The  sections  that  make  up  the  solid  exterior 
walls  would  have  extraordinary  strength  and 
stability;  they  would  be  completely  insulated 
against  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  they  would 
be  finished,  inside  and  out,  in  the  colors  and 
textures  of  your  choice.  The  window  sec- 
tions would  come  with  the  glass  in  place ;  the 
roof  sections  would  come  ready  to  set  with 
absolutely  tight  precision;  the  same  with 
ceilings,  floors,  partitions.  And  the  beauty 
of  the  system  is  that  not  only  will  all  these 
various  sections  come  ready  to  erect,  to  fit  to- 
gether with  machine  exactness,  and  lock  together 
with  utter  solidity,  but  they  will  be  of  such  an  easily      \,'mmf''''  " 
handled  size  and  weight  that  the  house  can  be  as-      ^^ 
sembled  with  amazing  speed  and  remarkable  economy  of  effort. 

A  further  beauty  of  the  system  is  that  all  these  sections, 
having  such  carefully  standardized  dimensions,  will  be  inter- 
changeable. If  you  should  want  a  solid  wall  across  one  side  of 
the  house,  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  set  it  up  that  way  as  to 
put  in  as  few  or  as  many  windows  as  you  might  otherwise  wish. 
If  you  should  want  a  fireplace  in  the  living  room — or  in  any  room, 
for  that  matter — a  fireplace-and-chimney  section,  completely 
ready  to  use,  would  simply  be  substituted  for  one  ordinary  wall 
section. 

The  bugaboo  of  sameness  and  rigidity  which  many  people 
associate  with  terms  like  mass  production  and  prefabrication  can 
be  forgotten  in  the  sectional-unit  system  by  which  this  house  is 
built.  Once  you  have  selected  the  particular  house  plan  that  meets 
your  present  special  requirements,  the  proper  sections  for  your 
individualized  house  are  provided,  complete  as  to  the  color,  finish 
texture  and  special  features  you  have  chosen.  Then,  on  previously 


e  house  con  start  much 
laller,  but  here  is  its 
rec-bedroom    stage. 
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A  living  room  is  added 
with  sectional  units,  mak- 
ing  a  dining    room   too. 
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Two  bedrooms  and  ex- 
^a  bathroom  go  on  as 
e    family    increases. 
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house  now  reaches 
size  that  makes  it  fit 
rge  family's  needs. 


Tlie  living  room,  with  its  warm  gray  walls,  hangings,  rug  and  clear-colored  coierinas,  enilna<t's  tlw  open  onliloor  room  ihroiiah  sheer 
glass  panels;  its  simplicity  and  fine  proportions  made  possible  by  the  skillful  preplanning  of  the  sectional  units  of  which  it  is  built. 
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prepared  foundations,  the  sections  are  set  in  place,  and  the  house  goes 
up.  And  at  any  time,  with  the  same  simpHcity,  the  size  of  the  house  can 
be  increased,  as  has  been  illustrated  here  in  the  way  the  house  could 
grow  from  a  three-bedroom  size  in  the  $4000  field  to  one  that  would  accom- 
modate the  living  of  a  really  sizable  family.  The  possible  variations  in  size 
and  arrangement  are,  of  course,  far  more  numerous  than  indicated  here. 

The  secret  of  the  system  which  makes  possible  such  flexibility  and 
individuality  is  the  use  of  standardized  dimensions.  All  the  sections,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  been  given  the  very  practical  width  of  three  feet. 
The  size  of  every  room  is,  therefore,  based  on  some  multiple  of  this 
three-foot  dimension.  All  closets  and  cupboards,  then,  all  built-in  furni- 
ture for  bedrooms,  hallways,  kitchens  or  whatever,  when  manufactured 
for  these  dimensions,  will  fit  into  place  as  snugly  as  a  drawer  in  a  table. 

But  of  course  the  most  important  feature  of  this  sectional  system  of 
building  in  standardized  dimensions  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  turn 
out  the  various  house  parts  by  means  of  mass  production,  and  thus  make 
possible  a  personalized  home  at  a  cost  which  conventional  building,  with 
all  its  complications  of  many-sized  materials  and  diversified  operations, 
simply  doesn't  permit.  Things  like  piping  and  wiring  for  heating,  water 
and  lighting  can  be  built  right  into  the  sections,  and  quickly  connected 
as  the  sections  are  put  into  place.  And  knowing  what  mass  production 
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Ime  for  the  fine  low-cost  car  you  drive  and  the  excellent  in- 
live  clothes  you  wear,  it  should  not  take  a  terrific  stretch  of  the 
liation  to  grasp  what  it  can  do,  both  as  to  cost  and  quality,  for 
luse  in  which  you  live. 

le  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  this  house  that  you  can 
lifter  the  war  will  be  the  new  feeling  of  abundant  brightness  that 
J  windows  will  provide.  Placed  where  they  will  look  out  upon  a 
fconnected  garden  room,  they  will  add  enormously  to  the 
lusness  of  the  interior,  yet  give  complete  protection  from  the 
iFor  windows  can  be  made  of  double  or  triple  thickness,  with  an 
(ting  air  space  between  the  glass.  With  this  type  of  window, 
sash  would  not  be  necessary,  nor  would  screens,  as  the  windows 
.  be  fixed  permanently  in  place,  and  fresh  air  would  be  admitted 
Igh  ventilating  louvres  in  just  the  quantity  desired. 
Ihat  the  effect  of  such  windows  would  be  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Ires  on  these  two  pages,  where  they  make  possible  a  real  intimacy 
|;en  indoors  and  out — giving  a  new  sensation  of  openness  and 
Iss  to  the  house  of  the  future.  They  can  be  covered  at  will,  either 
Ithe  blinds  of  woven  reed,  plastics  and  paper  or  more  com- 
|y  with  the  full-length  curtains. 

Iiere  would  be  half-length  and  quarter-length  windows  for  bed- 
Is,  baths  and  kitchens,  and  for  those  sides  of  the  house  which  face 
lir-by  street  or  dwelling;  all  sizes  coming,  of  course,  in  the  sec- 
]1  units,  ready  to  fix  in  place.  And  with  the  far  wider  use  of  glass 
■transparent  plastics  which  you  may  expect  with  the  coming  of 
ptime  building,  there  will  be,  as  in  this  house,  transparent  parti- 
like the  one  shown  here  between  the  dining  room  and  entrance 
l/ay,  as  well  as  transparent  roof  sections,  which  will  make  possible 
ly  placed  patches  of  sunlight,  coming  into  the  rooms  from  above 
liever  desired. 

|he  floors,  like  the  walls  and  windows,  will  be  made  of  sectional 
with  a  wide  choice  of  surfacing — hardwood,  linoleum  or  one  of 
Jiew  compositions.  Over  a  subflooring  of  cqncrete  slab,  moisture- 
ff  and  termiteproof,  on  which  the  house  is  erected,  these  floor- 
ace  sections  will  be  laid,  with  an  insulating  air  space  beneath. 
:  the  other  sectional  units  of  which  the  house  is  built,  they  will  be 
Iniform  width,  corresponding  to  all  the  other  sectional  units,  so 
they  will  fit  to  perfection  and  without  the  slightest  waste.  Some 
|:-surface  sections  would  be  square,  like  the  ones  in  the  rooms 
th  were  set  up  to  show  what  this  house  would  be  like  in  ac- 
jity;  others  will  be  of  longer  standard  lengths  to  fit  exactly  into 
■standardized  dimensions  of  the  house,  whatever  its  size.  And  also 
the  sectional  units  which  form  the  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  the 
Ar,  finish  and  material  of  the  floor-surface  sections  can  be  a  matter 
lersonal  choice  from  a  wide  though  ready-made  assortment. 
In  other  words,  the  idea  of  standardization  and  mass-production 
fabrication,  as  unsentimental  and  impersonal  as  it  may  sound,  can 
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The  fireplace  roriuT  <>l  tin'  lii- 
inf>  room  shoivs  nunin  liow 
clear  colors  arul  smiliuhl  ciitt 
(Iramalically  decorate  the  sim- 
[tlest  iiilerittr;  also  sliotcs  the 
transparent  fire  screen  in  front 
of  the  prefabricated  fireplace. 


The  dininfi  room,  flooded  uith 
sunliaht  from  the  side  and 
above,  and  looliittii out  through 
transparent  panels  to  the  gar- 
den, is,  with  its  varicolored 
chairs  and  sheer  black  table,  a 
t  riu  mph  of  beu  u  I  iful  simplicity. 


provide  just  as  much  variety,  and  just  as  much  opportunity  for  individual 
selection  and  for  exercising  individual  taste,  as' the  complicated,  many- 
piece,  cutting-to-fit  method  of  building  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
And  to  come  back  to  the  fundamental  reason  behind  it,  by  producing  each 
part  in  vast  quantities,  and  reducing  enormously  the  number  of  parts  that 
go  into  a  house,  it  can  lower  the  cost  even  as  it  improves  the  quality.  But 
in  order  to  make  mass  production  possible,  and  with  it  the  boon  of  lower 
building  prices,  there  must,  of  course,  be  an  adequate  and  understanding 
public  demand — a  fact  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  contemplate  the  new-living 
possibilities  of  the  postwar  house. 

The  all-over  illumination  for  the  principal  rooms  of  this  house,  which 
would  be  built  of  standardized  mass-production  parts,  will  come  from  a  con- 
tinuous lighting  trough  around  the  edge  of  the  ceiling.  This  trough  would  be 
an  integral  feature  of  each  wall  section,  built  in  at  the  factory,  and  would  be 
ready  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  wall  and  ceiling  sections  are  set  in  place  and 
the  fluorescent  tubing  connected.  This  lighting  would  be  controlled  in  each 
room  by  a  special  switch  that  would  give  any  degree  of  illumination  desired, 
from  bare  dimness  to  comjjlete  brilliance.  For  the  localized  lighting  of  in- 
dividual lamps  there  would  be  connections  built  into  the  already-wired  wall 
sections.  With  lighting  so  simply  provided  and  so  precisely  controlled,  to 
take  care  of  any  degree  of  darkness  during  cloudy 
(lays,  during  twilight  and  night,  the  eyestrain  that  in- 
Ikxible  lighting  methods  now  jjroduce  can  be  eradi- 
cated. In  this  house  which  we  can  have  when  peace 
and  mass  production  make  it  possible,  this  com- 
pletely adjustable  lighting  at  night  will  do  for  the 
eyesight  what  the  fine  expanse  of  windows  will  do  for  it 
in  daytime  by  at  last  letting  the  indoors  get  its  share 
(if  sunlight.  And  in  addition,  proper  lightness,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  will  give  a  pleasurable  and 
attractive  quality  to  the  inside  of  the  house  which 
\vc  have  never  known  before. 

As  for  the  heating  of  this  house,  it  can  be  said 
that  develoimients  are  in  progress  which  will  provide 
a  system,  or  systems,  of  such  efliciency  tiiat  the  heating  plant  itself,  even  for 
a  house  in  a  rigorous  climate,  will  be  amazingly  compact  and  automatic. 
Those  systems  which  will  provide  heat  from  the  walls,  floor  or  ceiling  will 
do  so,  of  course,  with  no  visible  sign  of  heating  devices  in  the  rooms,  and  the 
means  of  conducting  the  heat,  whether  by  cable,  tube  or  piping,  will  be 
concealed  in  the  sectional  units  and  will  have  been  built  in  at  the  factory, 
ready  to  connect  as  they  are  put  in  place.  If  the  heating  and  cooling  are 
done  by  air,  then  wall  sections  will  be  used  which  contain  the  projjer 
built-in  ducts  and  openings.  That  is,  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  get  the 
sjx'cial  sections  which  will  make  the  kind  of  looking  house  you  want  but 
tlie  kind  of  working  house  as  well.  (Remembering  always,  that  to  know 
that  these  things  are  possible  creates  public  demand;  that  public  demand 
creates  mass  production,  and  mass  production  makes  for  lower  i)rices.) 

Anyway,  realizing  that  heating  is  one  of  the  most  important  featiu^es  of 
the  house,  it  can  be  said  further  that  heating  will  be  so  flexible  that  the 
teinijeratuiv  of  each  room  can  be  individually  controlled,  and  in  certain 
systems  the  himiidity  as  well;  that  in  certain  other  systems  the  same  plant 
which  i)rovides  heat  in  winter  will  provide  coolness  in  summer — for  the 
small  and  inexpensive  house  as  well  as  for  the  costly.  With  greater  efficiency, 
with  the  ever-wider  availability  of  cheap  electric  current, 
with  the  more  abundant  con(Juctive  metals  which  the 
war  has  produced,  and  with  all  the  mechanical  skill  now 
at  work  upon  the  problem,  the  heating  of  the  house  in 
the  approaching  peacetime  will  completely  lose  its  pres- 
ent problems  of  trouble  and  expense.  This  is  the  promise 
that  modern  science  has  made,  and  its  fulfillment  is 
mostly  up  to  you. 

When  it  comes  to  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  we  have 
for  long  been  aware  that  these  are  by  all  odds  the  most 
modernly  equipped  parts  of  the  house,  past  and  present ; 
which  will  make  the  peacetime  betterments  seem  even 
more  impressive.  In  this  particular  kitchen  we  have  tried 
especially  to  show  the  possible  improvements  in  planning  and  design,  rather 
than  to  indicate  in  detail  the  many  mechanical  innovations  that  you  can 
be  prepared  to  expect.  They  begin  as  you  enter  the  kitchen  from  the  dining 
or  living  room.  For  the  entrance  is  through  a  door  that  opens  from  an 
angled  wall,  making  not  only  the  door  invisible  from  the  dining  room  but 
the  kitchen  itself,  though  the  two  rooms  are  directly  connected.  This 
angled  wall,  which  explains  itself  on  the  floor  plans,  and  part  of  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  dining  room,  helps  to  form  the  eating 
corner  in  the  kitchen,  with  its  circular  table  and  built-in  seat. 


As  the  ideal  kitchen  is  one  in  which  the  work  can  be  done  easily  and 
pleasantly,  and  at  the  same  time  one  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  family 
life  must  be  lived,  this  kitchen  is  a  room  composed  of  two  mingling  areas, 
partly  separated  by  a  cupboard  with  a  pass-through  counter.  One  area  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  preparation  and  storage  of  food,  the  other  to  the 
handling  of  all  the  dining  implements.  The  latter  space,  containing  the 
circular  table  and  seat  in  one  corner,  makes  it  possible  to  combine  kitchen 
work  and  child  care  without  confusion,  provid- 
ing as  well  an  attractive  place  for  informal  din- 
ing. All  the  things  which  have  to  do  with  the 
dining  room  are  handled  and  stored  in  this  part 
of  the  kitchen,  where  they  will  be  most  acces- 
sible, making  it  a  kind  of  combination  dinette 
and  pantry,  yet  really  a  part  of  the  kitchen 
proper.  The  section  devoted  to  food  prepara- 
tion, at  the  farther  end,  leads  out  past  com- 
modious cold-storage  lockers  into  a  utility 
room  where  the  laundry  equipment  is  located. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  kitchen 
is  the  system  of  cupboards  with  their  flexible 
tambour  doors  which  slide  up  on  the  upper 
cupboards  and  down  on  the  lower  ones.  Tam- 
bour doors  also  slide  across  the  pass-through 
counter  and  across  the  auxiliary  sink  of  the  pantry-dinette  section  to  make 
this  part  of  the  kitchen  all  the  more  attractive  for  special  occasions.  These 
sliding  tambour  doors  will  be  made  of  plastic  material,  either  transparent  or 
not,  as  desired;  but  they  will  never  stand  open  into  the  room  to  make  a 
head-bumping  or  knee-knocking  hazard  or  to  interfere,  as  swinging  doors 
do  now,  with  the  easy  working  of  the  kitchen.  Such  things  as  the  slide-out 
step  in  each  drawer  stack  to  make  high  reaching  easy,  and  revolving  shelves 
in  the  corner  cupboards  to  make  articles  there  more  accessible,  will  all  be 
built-in  features  of  these  prebuilt  cabinets  which  would,  of  course,  be 
mass-produced  in  the  standardized  dimensions  that  would  make  them  fit 
exactly  into  this  kitchen  with  its  sectional-unit  walls  and  floor. 

liuT  while  the  kitchen  would  be  a  room  made  up  of  prefabricated 
parts — cupboards,  cooking  apparatus,  refrigerating  cabinets,  and  so 
on,  all  so  standardized  as  to  size  and  shape  that  they  will  fit  with  per- 
fection into  place,  into  spaces  exactly  determined  by  the  sectional-unit 
system — the  bathroom,  being  functionalhy  simpler  and  smaller,  could  be 
either  a  completely  prefabricated  unit  or  made  up  of  sectional  units  with 
the  various  fixtures  attached.  It  would  arrive  as  a  unit,  or  units,  ready  to 
be  set  into  its  predetermined  space,  and  to  fit  with  mechanical  precision. 

The  only  connections  necessary  to  make  with  the 
house  would  be  for  the  lighting,  the  water,  the  heat 
and  the  drainage.  Otherwise,  the  bathroom  would  come 
ready  to  Ix;  put  into  use.  Thus  for  the  eighteen  opera- 
tions necessary  to  install  the  bathroom  of  today,  we 
will  have  at  the  most  only  four  different  servicemen  to 
make  the  whole  installation. 

Not  only  would  this  bathroom  arrive  ready-built,  as 
a  unit  or  units,  in  sizes  and  colors  you  have  selected 
but  it  would  contain  all  the  regular  and  special  equip- 
ment you  require,  ready-installed:  scales,  radio,  com- 
modious flush  wall  cabinets  for  towels  and  accessories, 
and  a  self-contained  laundry  hamper  below  the  wash- 
basin. All  corners  would  be  rounded  to  simplify  cleaning,  and  there  would  be 
no  legs  or  pedestals  to  the  floor,  as  the  fixtures  would  be  cantilevered 
from  the  wall.  The  combination  shower-tub  is  so  designed  as  to  its  ta- 
pering shape  that  it  would  provide  extra  roominess  while  economizing 
on  over-all  space.  Its  wide  end  is  semicircular  and  has  a  shower  compart- 
ment formed  by  a  revolving  rigid  sheet  of  flexible  glass  which,  when 
not  in  use,  would  slide  snugly  back  against  the  curving  wall,  leaving  the 
tub  completely  free.  A  disappearing  container,  flush  with  the  wall  at  the 
side  of  the  tub,  would  keep  soaps,  brushes,  bath  salts,  and  so  on,  out  of 
sight  and  dry.  And  the  tub  would  never  be  cold,  for  the  heating  ducts 
would  pass  beneath  it,  so  insulated  that  the  tub  temperature  would  always 
be  right. 

The  bathroom,  in  short,  typifies  the  ready-built  possibilities  of  the  whole 
house,  composed  of  all  its  ready-built  parts,  all  predesigned,  built  and  fin- 
ished to  be  delivered  and  put  together  with  precision  and  dispatch,  and  at 
mass-production  cost.  Some  time  must  still  elapse,  of  course,  before  the 
war  is  won  and  war  production  can  give  way  to  peace  production;  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  your  realization  of  what  the  possibilities  are,  and  how  they 
can  be  created,  will  be  the  best  guaranty  that  you  can  have  them 
reasonably  soon  after  that  miraculous  moment  comes. 


ing  into  the  kitchen  through  its  wide  clear-glass  win- 
!,  vow  not  only  feel  the  importance  of  sunlight  and 
;  but  can  imagine  the  ease  and  pleasure  with  which 
two-purpose  room  can  he  used  for  duties  that  might 
rwise  be  drudgery.  All  to  be  made  up  of  p rebuilt,  sec- 
ril  units— walls,  windows,  cabinets,  operating  fixtures. 


"m' 


bathroom,  completely  prebuilt  and  equipped,  would 

le   ready   to   be  fitted  into   its  preplanned   space   and 

fully  connected  within  an  hour.   The  color  and  finish 

have  chosen  for  it  will  be  as  permanent  as  that  of  your 

and  of  course  more  easily  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
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Skin  irrilaliuiis  can  often  be  avoided  by  bathing  baby  properly. 

Care  of  Baby's  Skin 

BY   l»ll.  IIKII.MAM  N.  UIJNIIESEIV 

/*r«?(»<i<*ri  / ,  (Jiicaga  Bttarii  o/  Health 


GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 

<GI1FT 


MORE  babies  are  being  born  today  than 
at  any  time  during  prewar  days.  And 
because,  in  tliis  war-torn  world,  doctors 
are  now  spread  very  thinly,  mothers 
must  assume  greater  responsibilities  and  be 
even  more  vigilant,  more  watchful  over 
tlieir  babies  than  in  happier  days  when  the 
services  of  a  physician  were  always  at  liand. 

The  foregoing  situation  has  caused  me  to 
emphasize  in  this  column,  in  recent  months, 
tliose  problems  of  baby  care  tiiat  seem  espe- 
cially important  to  the  mother  who  must  be 
self-reliant  in  a  greater  degree  than  hereto- 
fore. Tiiereforc,  this  month  we  consider 
another  problem — baby's  skin. 

One  of  the  awe-inspiring  facts  about  the 
great  mystery  of  life  is  that  the  newborn 
are  protected  against  diseases  that,  a  few 
months  later  in  life,  can  attack  with  deadly 
virulence.  Nature  gives  the  tiny,  helpless 
infant  protection  against  diphtheria,  small- 
pox and  other  equally  dangerous  diseases. 

The  six-month-old  baby  can  withstand 
infections  and  irritation  to  the  skin  that  the 
newborn  cannot  resist.  However,  there  are 
many  doctors  who  believe  that  Nature  does 
protect  the  skin  of  the  newborn.  The  baby 
is  born  with  a  natural  covering  over  the  skin, 
and  these  doctors  believe  that  it  should  not 
be  washed  or  oiled  during  the  first  week  of 
life.  They  claim  that  when  this  procedure  is 
followed,  several  of  the  most  serious  skin 
infections  common  to  infants  are  prevented. 
The  protective  covering  seems  to  disappear 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  birth,  and 
the  baby's  skin  appears  pink  and  fresh,  as 
if  he  had  been  washed. 

When  mother  bathes  the  baby  it  is  impor- 
tant that  she  know  that,  during  the  first 
month,  baby's  skin  is  particularly  sensitive. 
She  should  not  rub  the  little  one's  skin  vigor- 
ously. She  should  be  gentle,  patting  the 
skin  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  When  the  diaper 
is  changed,  it  may  be  wise  to  sponge  the 
buttocks  with  an  alkaline  solution  made  by 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  soda  to  a  pint  of  water.  Many 
doctors  recommend  a  special  kind  of  dusting 
powder;  others  use  oil. 

When  the  baby  is  several  weeks  old,  daily 
bathing  with  a  mild  soap  and  warm  water 
is  recommended.  The  mother  should  remem- 
ber to  pat  the  skin  dry  and  not  to  rub  it 
vigorously.  As  a  general  rule,  a  sponge  bath 
is  given  the  baby  until  the  navel  is  dry  and 
healed.  This  usually  occurs  when  the  baby 
is  about  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  bathe  the  baby  at 
about  the  same  time  each  day.  When  giving 


the  bath,  all  the  things  needed  should  be 
near  at  hand,  and  can  best  be  kept  on  a  tray. 
Before  bathing  the  baby,  the  mother  should 
be  sure  that  her  fingernails  are  cut  short  and 
cleaned,  and  her  hands  washed  and  dried. 
The  bathtub  or  basin  should  then  be 
cleaned  and  rinsed  with  hot  water.  Warm 
water  is  put  into  the  tub  to  a  depth  of 
about  four  to  six  inches.  The  mother  can 
make  sure  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  about  right  by  testing  it  with  her  elbow. 

The  baby  can  be  given  a  sponge  bath 
either  by  laying  him  on  a  table  or  on  the 
mother's  lap.  When  giving  a  tub  bath,  the 
tub  or  basin  may  be  placed  on  a  table  or  on 
one  or  two  chairs,  depending  on  size  of  tub. 

If  there  is  no  crust  or  discharge  present 
in  the  baby's  eyes,  they  will  need  no  special 
care  unless  directed  by  the  doctor. 

The  nostrils  can  be  cleaned  with  a  small 
piece  of  cotton  rolled  between  the  palms  of 
the  hand.  The  cotton  is  gently  turned  in  the 
nostril,  using  a  fresh  piece  for  each  nostril. 
Oil  should  not  be  used  in  the  nostril. 

The  baby's  face  is  washed  with  a  wash- 
cloth and  clear  water,  and  patted  dry.  Then 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
U8  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  neeva- 
aarii  »upplvm»nt  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  oii  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies"  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


~OUR  BABY'S 
FIRST  SEVEN 


YEARS" 

t^  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 
child's  growth,  and  3.  beautiful  gift — 
with  valuable  scientific  records  and 
guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 
charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 
just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 
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It  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You  — Order  Direct  From  — 

MOTHERS'  AID-CHICAGO 
LYING-IN  HOSPITAL 

514]   MARYLAND  AVE.   .    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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QUICAP 


•  Easy  to  adjust 

•  No  sterilizing 

•  Disposable 

•  Money-saving 

3S<  per  Pkg.  at  Dei 
Drug  and  Dime  Sto 


SEND  3((  for  Sample  Pkg.  of  Quicaps  (postpaid 
Dept.  L-  4,  Qui  cap  Co.,  Inc.,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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POT     CLEANER 


V/orth  its  weight  in  gold" 

SCOURS  FASTER  —  Millions  of  microscopic 
abrasive  plastic  beads  instantly  scour  away 
grease  and  dirt. 

LASTS  L0N6ER  — The  sturdy  cotton  fabric  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  bead-studded 
cotton  loops,  outlasting  other  pot  cleaners. 
EASIER  TO  KEEP  SWEH  AND  CLEAN-Porous  as 
your  dishcloth.  The  Golden  Fleece  Pot 
Cleaner  is  quickly  rinsed  of  soap,  grease 
and  food  particles. 

NON-METALLIC  — cannot    rust    or   splinter— 
sanitan,-.    10(!  at  5  and  10,  grocery,  hard- 
ware and  department  stores. 
DOWNY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Mfrs..  Orange,  N.J. 

Id  Canada;  Metal  Textile  Corp.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
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the  hair  and  scalp  are  soaped,  rinsed  and 
dried. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  clean  out  the  baby's 
mouth  unless  this  is  ordered  by  the  doctor. 

The  ears  can  be  washed  with  a  soft  cloth, 
wrung  out  of  clear  water.  Do  not  try 
to  clean  inside  the  ears  with  a  hard  object 
such  as  a  hairpin  or  even  a  cotton-tipped 
toothpick.  This  may  injure  the  eardrum. 

The  chest,  back,  arms  and  hands  may  be 
soaped  with  a  washcloth  or  with  the  moth- 
er's hand,  rinsed  with  a  washcloth  and 
water,  and  patted  dry  with  a  soft  towel. 

Just  after  birth,  the  baby's  scalp  is  usually 
covered  with  some  ointment.  Then  the  scalp 
is  washed  with  soap  and  water  the  next  day. 
Thereafter,  the  baby's  hair  is  combed  and 
brushed  daily.  This  procedure  may  help  to 
prevent  a  scalp  condition,  common  to 
babies,  known  as  cradle  cap.  When  this  con- 
dition develops,  the  doctor  will  suggest  an 


ointment  to  soften  the  crust  which  forms. 
After  softening,  washing  with  soap  and 
water,  followed  by  combing,  will  gradually 
remove  the  crust. 

Infantile  eczema  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  skin  disorders  of  young  chil- 
dren. A  physician  should  study  a  baby  with 
this  disorder.  It  may  be  caused  by  sensitive- 
ness to  some  food  or  pollen,  or  to  a  drug  or 
other  substance.  In  other  words,  eczema  is 
an  allergy  disorder.  The  doctor  can  make 
tests  to  determine  what  substances  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  allergy.  By  elimination  of 
certain  foods  and  providing  satisfactory 
substitutes,  much  of  the  common  eczema 
can  be  treated  successfully. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  mother  to  use  her 
doctor's  time  sparingly.  Others  need  him 
too.  Get  the  information  you  desire  from 
him.  Be  sure  you  understand  his  instruc- 
tions clearly,  then  follow  them  faithfully. 


TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TIJSSIE 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


my  boy.   I  didn't  want  to  bury  some  other 
mother's  son  and  think  he  was  my  own." 

We  reached  the  schoolhouse  and  walked 
inside. 

"Poor  Kim,  he's  out  there  in  that  coal- 
house,"  Aunt  Vittie  wailed.  "I  don't  know 
whether  it's  Kim  or  not,  either ! " 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Vittie,"  Grandma 
said,  pattin  Aunt  Vittie  on  the  back.  "We 
must  be  able  to  bear  up  under  the  things 
that  the  Lord  sends  down  on  us." 

Grandma  was  sittin  beside  Aunt  Vittie. 
The  hair  on  Grandma's  head  was  white  as 
Grandpa's  beard,  only  it  wasn't  stained  with 
terbacker  juice.  It  was  clean  and  white  as 
sheep  wool  hangin  to  a  cluster  of  sawbriers 
where  many  April  rains  have  washed  it  clean. 

"It's  Kim  all  right,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  Kim?"  Vittie 
asked. 

"He's  got  the  gold  tooth  in  front  and  the 
finger  off,"  Mott  told  her. 

"  I  want  to  see  'im ! " 

"But  you  mustn't  see  'im,"  Uncle  Mott 
said.  "I  warn  you,  Vittie,  not  to  look  at 
Kim!  It's  Kim  all  right — that's  all  you 
want  to  know." 

"For  two  years  I  aint  seen  'im,"  she 
wailed.  "Kill  'im  in  a  war  and  send  his  bones 
back  to  me." 

"But  that's  war,  Vittie,"  Grandpa  said. 
"You  are  lucky  if  you  get  Kim's  bones  back 
to  the  mountains !  They  had  a  fur  piece  to 
bring  'em!" 

Everybody  in  the  schoolhouse  got  quiet 
when  Brother  Baggs  McMeans  got  up  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand. 

"I  aint  a-takin  long  for  this  sermon," 
Brother  McMeans  told  us.  "I  know  that 
Kim  Tussie  was  a  fightin  man.  I  know  that 
he  was  a  good  soldier.  The  Lord  will  forgive 
Kim  fer  every  man  he's  kilt.  Don't  ye  doubt 
it !  If  we  all  live  right,  folks,  we'll  meet  Kim 
in  the  starry  skies  one  of  these  days.  We'll 
walk  with  'im  on  the  streets  of  gold ! " 
■  The  few  old  women  and  Aunt  Vittie  who 
had  been  sheddin  tears  didn't  shed  any  more 
tears  after  Brother  Baggs  said  these  words. 
But  I  wondered  if  Uncle  Kim  would  be 
happy  walkin  on 
streets  of  gold  in 
the  starry  skies.  I 
remembered  Uncle 
Kim,  how  he  used 
to  come  home  dnink 
and  break  the  dishes 
and  winders,  and 
run  Aunt  Vittie  off. 
She'd  come  to 
Grandma's  a-cryin. 
I  remember  how 
Uncle  Kim  used  to 
fight  and  hunt  and 
drink.  I  didn't  think 
that  heaven  with 
goldenstreetswould 
suit  Uncle  Kim. 

I  sat  thinkin 
about  these  things 
while  everybody 
was  a-singin  We'll 


THE  distinguished  author  has 
turned  war  correspondent.  In  Eng- 
land  and  Africa  and  Italy  he  has  been 
illuminating  the  war  scene  with  flashes 
bright  as  cordite.  All  the  inner -feeling 
things  about  war  your  own  soldier  boy 
never  mentions  are  here.  Look  for 
a  condensation  of  John  Steinbeck's 
thrilling  war  reports 

In  the  February 

JOURIVAL 


Meet  You  in  the  Momin  Over  There.  Soon 
as  the  singin  was  over,  we  followed  Brother 
Baggs  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  Grandpa 
was  the  last  one  out,  for  he  had  a  big  auger 
hole  bored  through  the  schoolhouse  door 
and  one  through  the  wall.  He  had  a  chain 
through  these  holes  and  a  big  padlock  on 
the  chain.  He  had  it  locked  so  the  Law 
couldn't  come  and  throw  our  furniture  out 
while  we  were  gone. 

"B-gad,  that'll  hold  'em  out  till  we  git 
back,"  Grandpa  said.  "They  can't  get  the 
house  plunder  out  while  we're  gone  to  plant 
Kim  on  that  lonesome  mountain." 

Six  of  Uncle  Kim's  first  cousins  went  in- 
side the  coalhouse.  There  was  Sid  Tussie, 
whose  big-muscled  arms  swelled  his  shirt- 
sleeves tight  enough  to  split  them  when  he 
contracted  his  arms;  there  was  Enic  Tussie, 
with  big  arms  and  a  small  red  face;  Bert 
Tussie,  who  could  kill  a  beef  with  his  fist 
but  who  never  had  done  a  day's  work  in  his 
life;  Mort  Tussie;  Sebie  Tussie;  and  Mule 
Tussie,  who  could  pull  a  plow  through  new 
ground  beside  a  mule. 

"Take  it  easy,  boys,"  Sid  said  as  they 
came  through  the  coalhouse  door,  with  the 
coffin  upon  their  shoulders.  The  cofifin  was 
covered  with  a  flag. 

"Oh,  my  Kim,"  Aunt  Vittie  screamed. 
"Now,  don't  worry,  honey,"  Grandma 
said  as  she  walked  beside  Aunt  Vittie,  with 
one  hand  a-hold  of  her  arm. 

The  great  procession  of  us  followed  the  six 
men  carryin  the  coffin  up  the  hill.  The  heat 
came  down  hot  enough  to  burn  our  backs 
through  our  shirts  as  we  climbed  the  moun- 
tain path.  I  wondered  what  it  would  be  to 
carry  a  load  up  this  mountain  when  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  walk  up  it. 

Before  we  had  gone  far,  Brother  Baggs 
turned  around  and  said,  "Brothers  and 
sistefs,  let  us  sing  Beulah  Land!" 

If  you  don't  think  it's  hard  to  climb  a 
mountain  and  sing,  you  try  it  one  of  these 
days.  Brother  Baggs  led  the  procession, 
singin  with  his  heavy  voice  like  low  thunder 
that  rumbles  over  the  mountain  skies  before 
a  rain.  We  marched  toward  the  mountain 
top  with  Uncle  Kim 
on  the  shoulders  of 
his  cousins,  with 
Beulah  Land  on  our 
lips — the  great  pro- 
cession of  Tussles 
a-goin  to  bury  one 
of  our  dead. 

All  of  a  sudden 
the  singin  stopped 
and  the  Tussie  men 
took  the  big  black 
coffin  from  their 
shoulders.  They  sat 
it  on  the  ground  by 
a  mound  of  fresh 
dirt.  Five  Tussie 
men  stood  with 
shovels  and  coal 
picks  in  their  hands. 
(Continued  on 
Page  63) 
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WHY    DOESNT 
LIBBY  EVER 
GIVE  US  A  HAND? 
WHERE'S   HER 
PATRIOTISM 
ANYWAY  ? 
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ITS   ALL  I  CAN    DO   TO   DRAG 

MYSELF     THROUGH      SHOPPING.    I    JUST  ^t        • 

haven't     THE      PEP     ANY     MORE    !  J  ^ 

I 

Run  down?  Jittery?  Get  your 

vitamins 

in  spite  of 

food  shortages 


V 


Many  people  who  are  "taking  vita- 
mins" are  not  getting  the  very  ones 
they  need  most.  For  vitamin  products 
vary  greatly.  Some  leave  out  "A  and  D, " 
some  the  essential  B-Complex  vitamins. 
And  nearly  all  omit  costly  "C".  If  you're 
not  up  to  par  because  your  diet  is  low  in 
vitamins — get  Vimms.  Vimms  have  every 
single  vitamin  and  mineral  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  average  diet. 


>   Guoraottcd  by  ^A 
L  Good  Houstke«pin{ 

24  tablets,  50c;  96  Uiblets.  $1.75; 
288  tablets.  $,V(X) 


Here's  a  wonderful  rule  for  buyiiij: 
a  vitamin  product:  Take  a  minute, 
see  what's  in  it !  Compare  the  labels. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  right  vitamins: 
A,  Bi,  B2,  C,  D,  P-P  (Niacin) .  And  the 
right  minerals — Calcium,  Phosphorus, 
Iron.  Vimms  give  you  all  of  them  for 


Ksslh.m.i  iiiiki  I  :i  (lay  in  the  Family 
Size.  Get  Vimms  from  your  druggist, 
(he  qualified  vitamin  dealer.  Write  for 
a  free  .sample  to  Lever  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Dept.  J-6,  Pharmaceutical 
Div.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Offer  good 
in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Here's  why  YOU  should  choose  Vimms  over  all  other  products 
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Frigidaire  repeats  its 
w^artime  suggestions  on 

HOW  TO  KEEP  MEAT 


In  these  days  of  smaller  civilian  supplies,  save  all 
of  meat's  goodness,  and  use  all  of  it,  too! 

Here  are  helpful  hints  based  on  Frigidaire's  25 
years'  experience  in  the  food-keeping  field.  All  of 
these  meat-keeping  facts  have  been  checked  and  veri- 
fied by  other  eminent  authorities.  Keep  them  handy! 

54  Suggestions  for  Leftovers 
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STEAKS,  CHOPS  AND  ROASTS  may  be  kept  up  to  three  days  in 
meat  tray  or  loosily  wrajtped  just  below  freezer.  If  you  buy  for 

later   ii-~i-,  wrap   ami    fn-c/c.   Si-i'   1k)W   on   this   page. 


lEFTOVER  COOKED  MEATS  should  be  stored  in  a  covered  dish  to 
prevent  drying.  Generally,  leftover  meat  should  not  be  cut  or 
ground  until  just  before  using. 


General  Rules  of  Meat-Keeping 

After  purchase,  remove  meat  from  market  paper. 
Don't  wash  or  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth!  Don't  cut  or 
chop  it  until  just  before  using.  If  your  refrigerator 
has  a  covered  meat  coinparttucnt,  the  meat  can  be 
stored  without  wrapping.  Otherwise,  wrap  lightly 
in  waxed  paper,  leave  ends  open  for  free  air  cir- 
culation, and  store  in  defrosting  tray  or  as  near 
freezing  unit  as  possible. 

How  to  Freeze  Meats 

W'ap  well  in  waxed  paper  and  place  in  ice  tray. 
(Separate  individual  portions  with  waxed  paper  to 
prevent  freezing  together.)  To  freeze  quickly,  place 
tray  on  bottom  shelf  of  freezer  and  turn  control  to 
fastest  freezing  point.  For  continued  storage  after 
freezing,  reset  control  to  a  colder  than  normal  posi- 
tion. Never  refreeze  meat  after  thawing.  Frozen 
meat  may  be  thawed  before  cooking,  or  cooked 
directly  from  the  frozen  state,  but  when  this  is 
done,  more  time  must  be  allowed  for  cooking. 


FROZEN  MEATS  will  keep  for  long  periods  in  the  freezing  unit. 
After  thawing,  frozen  meat  should  be  cooked  as  soon  as  possible. 
Caution:  N<-vpr  rcfv,  .-,•  mi  at  after  it  has  thawed. 


GROUND  MEAT  should  be  cooked  within  24  hours  after  purchase 
or  frozen  when  you  get  home.  For  convenience,  separate  ground 
meats  into  indivi<lual  portions  before  freezing. 


POULTRY,  unlike  meat,  should  be  cleaned  and  washed  before 
refrigeration.  Whole  birds  keep  better  than  disjointed  birds.  Cut 
up  birds  just  befor«  using.  Freeze  chicken  like  meats. 


FISH  should  be  cooked  within  24  hours  after  purchase.  If  it  is  to 
be  kept  longer,  freeze  it  immediately.  To  freeze  fish  and  meats  at 
home,  follow  directions  given  in  the  first  column  at  left 


For  ExcetUnce 


Free!  Get  WARTIME  SUGGESTIONS  from  your 
Frigidaire  Dealer 

36  pages  of  helpful,  practical  ideas  like  those 
on  this  page.  Look  for  your  dealer's  Frigidaire 
store  sign,  or  find  name  in  your  classified 
directory  under  REFRIGERATORS.  Or  write 
Frigidaire,  412  Taylor  Street,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 


in  War  Production 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Division  of 

GEHERAL  MOTORS 

Peacetime  builders  of  Electric  Refrigerators, 

Ranges,  Water  Heaters,  Home  Freezers, 

Commercial  Refrigeration,  and  Air  Conditioners 


Food  Fights  for  Freedom! 

Store  foods  properly  as  soon  as  you 
get  them  home.  Prepare  foods  care- 
fully. Cook  and  serve  no  more  than  is 
needed.  Use  all  of  your  leftovers.  Throw 
nothing  away! 


Taps  for  Private  Tussie 

(Continued  from  Page  61) 
They  had  come  early  that  momin  while  it 
was  cool  to  dig  the  grave. 

"Oh,  my  Kim,"  Aunt  Vittie  screamed  as 
she  fell  on  her  knees  with  her  face  down  on 
the  coffin  lid.  "I  love  you,  Kim!  I  couldn't 
help  it.    I  love  you !  Kim !  Kim ! " 

"We'd  better  get  'im  buried.  Brother 
Baggs,"  Grandpa  whispered.  "Vittie'll  take 
oiTuntil  she  makes  herself  sick!" 

I'd  never  noticed  before  that  Aunt  Vittie 
was  so  pretty.  Her  blue  tear-stained  eyes 
looked  soft,  her  long  hair  was  the  color  of 
the  broom  sedge  that  had  ripened  high  on 
the  mountain.  It  touched  me  to  hear  her 
weep;  maybe  that  was  why  I  thought  she 
was  so  pretty. 

"All  right  now,  honey,"  Grandma  said, 
a-pattin  Aunt  Vittie  on  the  shoulder, 
"you're  a-takin  it  too  hard!  Come,  Mott, 
hep  me  lift  her  up." 

Grandma  and  Uncle  Mott  lifted  Aunt 
Vittie  up  while  Fiddis  and  Add  Tussie 
brought  two  pairs  of  leather  check  lines  and 
slipped  them  under  the  coffin.  They  lowered 
Uncle  Kim  down  into  the  mountain  earth. 
Then  Brother  Baggs  crumbled  a  clod  of 
clay  into  the  grave  and  said,  "Ashes  to 
ashes  and  dust  to  dust."  Grandma  and 
Uncle  Mott  had  to  lead  Aunt  Vittie  away 
while  the  men  started  shovelin  the  lumpy 
clay  over  Uncle  Kim. 

Now  the  great  procession  of  people  moved 
down  the  mountain  faster  than  they  had 
climbed  it.  I  wondered  how  Aunt  Vittie  could 
love  Uncle  Kim  the  way  she  did  after  the 
way  he  used  to  run  her  outten  her  own 
house.  But  she  did  love  him;  they  were  real 
tears  that  she  had  shed. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  schoolhouse 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  noticed  that 
Uncle  Mott  walked  real 

close  to  Aunt  Vittie,  with        

his  right  hand  a-hold  of 
her  right  hand  and  his  left 
arm  aroundher  back.  That 
was  because  she  had 
climbed  the  mountain  and 
had  wept  a  lot  and  was 
tired.  Grandma  walked 
on  the  other  side  of  Aunt 
Vittie.  I  walked  beside 
Grandpa.  Many  sang 
songs  as  we  walked  down 
the  mountain. 
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"I  see  'em,"  Grandpa  said  to  Grandma. 
"It's  a  good  thing  I  padlocked  the  house!" 

I  looked  down  at  the  schoolhouse,  where 
I  saw  four  men  a-waitin  for  us. 

"We're  a-goin  to  haf  to  get  out  of  that 
schoolhouse.  Press,"  Grandma  said.  "School 
begins  next  week." 

When  we  reached  the  schoolyard  there 
was  a  lot  of  hand-shakin  among  the  Tussles 
before  they  parted.  I  saw  Tussles  a-shakin 
hands  that  wouldn't  speak  to  each  other 
before  Uncle  Kim's  death.  I  wondered  what 
Uncle  Kim's  gettin  killed  had  to  do  with  it. 
They  had  never  liked  Uncle  Kim.  Why 
would  they  come  now  and  be  so  friendly? 

"You  remember  me,  don't  you.  Press 
Tussie?"  a  big  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hip 
holster  said  to  Grandpa. 

"Yep,  I  remember  you,  Sheriff  White- 
apple,"  Grandpa  said.  "I  ought  to  remem- 
ber you.   I  hepped  elect  you!" 

UuT  you  didn't  heed  me,"  Sheriff  White- 
apple  said.  "That's  why  I  brought  my 
deputies  along.  Why  aint  you  outten  that 
schoolhouse?" 

"I  aint  found  a  place  to  go." 

"You'd  better  find  a  place  and  find  one 
quick." 

"Guess  I  could' ve  found  a  place  this 
week,"  Grandpa  said,  lookin  the  sheriff 
squarely  in  the  eyes  with  his  soft  blue  eyes, 
"but  my  son  Kim  has  been  shipped  back 
here  and  we  buried  'im  today !  He  died  for 
his  country.  How  many  boys  did  you  have 
to  die  for  our  country?" 

Sheriff  Whiteapple  didn't  speak. 

"I  lost  one  in  the  last  war,"  Grandpa 
said,  "and  I've  lost  one  in  this  war!" 

"Now,  Mr.  Tussie,"  Sheriff  Whiteapple 
pleaded,  "can't  you  clear  outten  this  school- 


house  before  next  week?  You've  been 
a-promisin  me  that  you'd  clear  out  but  you 
won't  do  it.   I've  lost  confidence  in  you ! " 

"Atter  tonight  I'll  know  more  about  when 
I  can  get  outten  this  schoolhouse.  I've  got 
a  little  business  to  talk  over  with  my 
daughter-in-law. ' ' 

"Business  or  no  business.  Press  Tussie," 
Sheriff  Whiteapple  demanded,  "we've  got 
to  have  this  schoolhouse!  Superintendent 
Ott  Rashburn  said  he  wouldn't  place  an 
indictment  against  you  for  bumin  the 
school's  coal,  if  you'd  only  vacate.  It  will 
save  you  a  fine  if  you'll  go  now." 

1  don't  dread  the  fine,"  Grandpa  said, 
his  lips  partin  his  fine  beard  when  he 
laughed.  "You  could  fine  me  ten  dollars  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  it  would  be  the 
same  to  me.  I  couldn't  pay  the  fine;  I'd  be 
fed  and  clothed  in  jail.  You  tell  Superintend- 
ent Ott  Rashburn  to  do  as  he  pleases." 

"I'm  a-goin  to  give  you  until  Wednes- 
day," Sheriff  Whiteapple  said.  "If  you  aint 
out,  I'm  a-goin  to  throw  your  house  plunder 
outten  the  schoolhouse.  I've  fooled  with  you 
long  enough!"  Sheriff  Whiteapple  walked 
away,  his  three  deputies  that  hadn't  spoken 
a  word  walked  away  with  their  high  sheriff. 

"He  didn't  want  to  arrest  me,"  Grandpa 
said.  "He  didn't  want  to  haf  to  feed  me.  He 
knows  I  didn't  care.  I'd  about  as  soon  eat 
jail  grub  as  relief  grub.  One's  about  as  good 
as  the  other!" 

I'd  seen  people  come  and  ask  Grandpa 
to  work;  but  he'd  always  tell  them  that  he 
was  down  in  his  back.  He'd  tell  them  that 
he'd  never  be  able  to  work.  And  Grandpa 
wouldn't  work  for  anybody.  Uncle  Mott 
wouldn't  work  either.  Uncle  Mott  was  a 
good  banjer    picker,    so 

everybody  said  when  he 

played  at  the  square 
dances.  But  everybody 
said  he  ought  to  be  a  good 
banjer  picker  since  he 
hadn't  done  a  day's  work 
in  his  life.  He  was  just 
too  old,  the  reason  the 
draft  didn't  get  him. 

But  I  guess  it  was  all 
right  that  the  draft  didn't 
get  him,  since  Grandpa 

needed  help  to  carry  our 

relief  grub  home.   Uncle 

Mott  didn't  mind  goin  to  town  and  carryin 
a  sack  load  of  relief  grub  home  atter  he'd 
traded  the  prunes  for  a  couple  of  beers.  I 
used  to  go  along  with  Uncle  Mott.  By  the 
time  we  got  home  Aunt  Vittie,  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  would  be  a-gettin  a  little  hungry. 

I  remember  the  time  we  lived  in  the  rock 
cliff.  That's  the  first  house  I  ever  remember. 
It  was  in  Eif  McCallister's  pasture  field.  Eif 
had  let  his  cattle  stand  under  this  cliff  until 
Grandpa  took  it  over.  Then  Grandpa 
whipped  the  cattle  out.  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  carried  some  loose  planks  they'd 
found  and  set  them  up  against  the  side  of  the 
cliff  to  keep  the  winter  wind  out.  But  it  was 
good  and  warm  back  under  the  cliff.  We 
lived  there  a  long  time.  Eif  McCallister 
hated  to  run  Grandpa  outten  the  cliff, 
though  we  knew  he  wanted  it  for  his  cattle. 

"Better  the  cattle  sleep  out  under  the 
pines  than  people,"  Grandpa  said. 

So  we  stayed  under  the  cliff  for  a  long  time. 
Then  Grandpa  rented  a  house  and  some  land 
to  farm.  But  Uncle  Mott  wouldn't  plow. 
Grandpa  said  he  was  too  old  to  use  a  hoe. 
Grandma  said  it  wasn't  a  woman's  place  to 
do  the  farmin.  So  the  weeds  took  the  corn 
we  planted  and  Mr.  York  made  us  leave. 
Then  Grandpa  went  over  the  mountain 
where  no  one  had  heard  of  us.  He  rented 
another  house.  He  told  Mr.  Snodgrass  that 
he  was  a  good  farmer. 

And  while  we  lived  there.  Aunt  Vittie 
came  to  stay  with  us.  Uncle  Kim  was 
drafted  into  the  Army.  Aunt  Vittie  would 
work  and  I  would  work  with  her,  but  we 
couldn't  do  enough  farmin  to  please  Mr. 
Snodgrass.  Uncle  Mott  and  Grandpa  laid 
in  the  shade. 

"I  don't  haf  to  work,"  Grandpa  said, 
"long  as  the  Governmint  feeds  me.  Why 
should  I  work?" 


^  A  man  hurried  to  a  qiiick- 
"  lunch  counter  and  called 
to  the  waiter:  "Give  me  a  ham 
sandwich." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 
"Will  you  eat  it  here  or  take  it 
^vith  you?" 

"Both,"  said  the  man. 

—  RODGERS'  GRINAGRAMS. 
(Vestal  Printing  Co.) 
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hare  and  Share  Alike,  Save  some  for  mother...  she  deserves 
an  unrationed  treat!  She's  been  working  on  her  ration-point  budget... 
and  she  makes  it  work  because  she  knows  rationing  means  an  equal 
share  for  all.  So  watch  her  smile  when  ydii  pour  her  a  sparkly  delicious 
glass  of  cool  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  There's  pleasure  to  share  and 
pleasure  to  spare  in  that  breezy  refreshment... it's  invigorating! 


Please  don't  blame  your  dealer  for  temporary  shortages  of  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Wartime  restrictions  limit  the  supply.  Just  keep  ask- 
ing for  it.  There's  no  substitute  for"  tlie  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales." 


CANADA  DRY 


''THE  CHAMPAGNE 
OF  GINGER  ALES'' 


Sheriff  Whiteapple  came  and  set  our 
house  plunder  out  in  the  road.  That's  when 
we  saw  an  empty  schoolhouse  and  carried 
our  house  plunder  to  it.  Grandpa  said  it  was 
the  best  house  he  had  ever  lived  in. 

Soon  as  we'd  had  supper,  I  pulled  off  my 
overalls  and  crawled  in  bed  in  my  shirttail. 
My  bed  was  in  the  corner  of  the  schoolhouse 
by  the  winder.  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep,  for  I 
thought  somethin  was  a-goin  to  happen. 
I  saw  Uncle  Mott,  Aunt  Vittie,  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  all  sittin  around  the  stove. 
Grandpa  and  Uncle  Mott  were  chewin  ter- 
backer  and  spittin  on  the  stove.  And 
Grandma  sat  a-smokin  her  pipe. 

"Now  you  stay  right  with  us,  honey," 
Grandpa  said.  "We'll  take  care  of  you  just 
like  you  was  our  own  daughter." 

"Honey,  you  can't  leave  us  now," 
Grandma  said. 

Uncle  Mott  said,  "You  and  Pa  talk  like 
Vittie's  a-goin  to  leave  us.  She's  never  had 
that  kind  of  a  thought.  Have  you,  Vittie?" 

"No,  Mott,  I  aint,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"That's  fine,  honey,"  Grandma  said. 
"Kim  was  our  boy  same  as  he  was  your  hus- 
band. I  know  who  felt  the  pangs  of  birth 
ir  'im.  That's  why  I  feel  that  somethin's 
a-comin  to  us!" 

"  I  know  somethin's  a-comin  to  you.  Ma 
Tussie,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"But  not  if  you  marry  agin,"  Grandpa 
said. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  to  me.  Pa  Tussie," 
Aunt  Vittie  said.  "You  know  that  I'm  not 
a-tryin  to  get  married  again  after  the  way 
I  loved  Kim.   I'm  a-stayin  right  with  you." 

"Then  it  means  we  can  rent  a  house  and 
pay  our  rent,"  Grandpa  said. 

"And  it  means  we  don't  haf  to  eat  relief 
grub  no  longer,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 

"And  we  can  vote  any  ticket  we  want  to," 
Grandpa  said.  "B-gad,  I's  alius  a  Republi- 
can until  this  relief  thing  come  along.  It 
looked  like  too  good  a  thing  to  pass  up.  I 
didn't  mind  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side 
and  to  make  my  cross!" 

"It  means  we'll  get  outten  this  school- 
house,"  Grandma  grunted.  "Let  old  White- 
apple  have  the  schoolhouse!" 

Soon  as  Grandpa  had  swallowed  his  last 
sup  of  coffee,  he  pushed  his  seat  back  from 
the  table.  "We'd  better  be  on  our  way  to 
Greenwood,"  Grandpa  said.  "Want  to  get 
there  while  the  mornin's  cool." 

"You'd  better  be  on  your  way.  Press," 
Grandma  said  with  soft  words. 

T'D  NEVER  heard  Grandma  talk  like  this  to 
( ".randpa  before.  She  had  always  fussed 
when  he  went  to  Greenwood  on  relief  days. 
Grandpa  had  often  come  home  stewed  to 
the  gills  on  rotgut  whiskey;  then  he  raised  a 
fuss  with  Grandma  or  tried  to  fight  Uncle 
Mott.  Never  but  once  did  he  try  to  bother 
me.  I  thought  it  was  in  fun  until  he  pulled 
his  terbacker  knife  from  his  pocket  and 
made  at  me  with  the  blade  open.  "You 
damned  little  woods  colt,"  he  yelled,  "I'll 
cut  your  throat."  I  took  to  the  bushes  and 
waited  for  Grandpa  to  sober.  I  knew  he'd  be 
all  right  then;  I  went  back  to  the  rock  cliff 
and  he  didn't  even  remember  what  he  had 
said  to  me. 

"Are  you  ready,  Vittie?  "  Grandma  asked. 

"All  but  my  hat."  Aunt  Vittie  got  up 
from  the  table  and  went  after  her  hat. 

Grandma  gave  Grandpa  the  sack;  then 
she  tiptoed  and  kissed  his  beardy  mouth. 
I'd  never  seen  Grandma  do  this  before.  I 
could  tell  she  was  as  happy  as  a  hen  redbird 
in  the  spring. 

Grandpa,  Uncle  Mott,  Aunt  Vittie  and  I 
started  to  Greenwood.  From  the  school- 
house  it  was  seven  miles. 

"  It's  a  fur  piece  to  haf  to  walk  after  your 
grub,"  Grandpa  said.  "If  a  man  votes  for 
it,  b-gad,  they  ought  to  deliver  it  to  his 
door." 

"You're  right.  Pap,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 

"But  it  won't  be  this  way  long,"  Grandpa 
said.  "We'll  soon  be  livin  like  other  people. 
You've  got  the  papers,  ain't  ye,  Vittie?" 

"I  sure  have,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

We  passed  the  clean  cornfields  along  the 
county  road.    I  liked  the  smell  of  wilted 


com;  I  liked  to  hear  the  wind  rustle  in  the 
corn  blades.  And  I  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  plow  corn,  to  hoe  com,  to  raise  it.  It 
looked  so  pretty  in  tall  straight  rows  with 
tassels  a-noddin  to  one  another.  Every  time 
we  passed  a  cornfield,  I  whiffed  the  wind 
from  it  into  my  nostrils.  I  never  liked  the 
stare  men  gave  us  as  we  walked  home  a-past 
these  cornfields  with  our  sacks  of  relief  grub 
on  our  backs.  Men  and  boys  looked  at  lis 
with  hard  mean  eyes.  They  never  bothered 
about  speakin  to  us.  Many  times  I  heard 
'em  a-cussin  somethin;  maybe  it  was  their 
mules  'r  their  hoes.  I  didn't  stop  to  listen, 
but  hurried  toward  home. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  reached 
Greenwood.  "I'd  better  go  to  the  post 
office  first,"  Grandpa  said.  "Our  checks  are 
there." 

We  waited  while  Grandpa  went  into  the 
post  office.  He  came  out  a-wavin  a  long 
envelope.  Grandpa  ripped  the  end  from  the 
envelope  and  pulled  out  his  check. 

"Get  it  cashed  now,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 

We  went  to  the  bank  with  Grandpa.  I 
watched  him  hold  the  tip  end  of  a  pencil 
while  the  young  banker  wrote  Grandpa's 
name.  Then  he  had  another  man  to  sign  as 
a  witness.  The  banker  shoved  a  ten-dollar 
bill  and  a  one  through  the  little  winder. 
Grandpa  gave  Uncle  Mott  the  one  dollar 
and  put  the  ten  in  his  overall  pocket. 

Uncle  Mott  said,  "I  got  some  business  to 
tend  to  down  the  street." 

"Listen,  son,"  Grandpa  said,  "we've  got 
a  lot  of  grub  to  tote  home." 

"I'll  be  able  to  hep,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 
"Don't  worry  about  me." 

We  watched  Uncle  Mott  go  down  the 
street,  turn  the  comer. 

"He's  gone,"  Grandpa  said.  "Couldn't 
put  off  drinks  on  a  day  like  this.  I'd  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I's  Mott!" 

We  climbed  the  courthouse  steps  where 
there  was  a  tall  pole  with  a  big  flag  on  it.  I 
looked  up  at  the  flag  to  watch  the  wind  un- 
fold its  wrinkles.  I  watched  it  flutter  in  the 
wind — the  broad  red  and  white  stripes  and 
the  blue  corner  filled  with  white  stars.  Hon- 
est, it  was  a  pretty  sight,  but  it  hurt  me  to 
watch  it — I  thought  about  the  big  flag  that 
we'd  spread  over  Uncle  Kim's  fresh  mound 
of  dirt.  The  flag  above  this  courthouse 
seemed  so  much  alive,  blowin  in  the  wind, 
and  the  flag  that  covered  Uncle  Kim's  grave 
would  soon  be  splattered  with  rain,  tugged 
at  by  the  wind — it  would  be  a  dead  flag. 
Uncle  Kim  had  died  for  the  flag  and  the  flag 
would  die  over  his  grave. 

"Come  on,  Sid,"  Grandpa  yelled. 

Grandpa  and  Aunt  Vittie  were  on  the  top 
steps  ready  to  go  inside  the  courthouse.  I 
hurried  up  the  steps.  We  walked  to  the  far 
end  of  the  courthouse  to  the  last  door  on 
our  right. 

"There's  the  lawyer  to  see  about  our 
papers,"  Grandpa  said.  "I  hepped  elect 
'im." 

Aunt  Vittie  walked  in  first;  we  followed. 

"Lawyer  Landgraves,"  Grandpa  said  to  a 
young  man  sittin  behind  a  smooth  polished 
table.  "I've  brought  my  daughter-in-law  to 
see  you  about  some  papers.  We  want  to  know 
how  to  go  about  gettin  some  money." 

"You're  Mr.  Tussie,  aren't  you?" 

"Yep,  I'm  him.  And  this  is  Vittie  Tussie. 
She  married  my  son  Kim  that  was  kilt  over 
yander." 

"Too  bad  he  was  killed,"  Lawyer  Land- 
graves said  softly. 

I  thought  the  reason  Mr.  Landgraves  was 
so  kind  to  Grandpa  was  that  he  was  wantin 
the  Tussie  vote.  It  was  the  biggest  vote  in 
our  county.  Every  man  that  ran  for  office 
came  to  see  Grandpa,  since  he  was  the  oldest 
livin  Tussie  and  what  he  said  among  the 
majority  of  Tussles  was  law.  If  a  Tussie 
wanted  relief.  Grandpa  got  it  for  him.  If  he 
didn't  get  it,  that  Tussie  was  mad  at 
Grandpa.  Relief  had  split  the  Tussie  family 
miles  apart.  Our  branch  of  the  family  was 
known  as  the  Relief  Tussles.  Grandpa 
headed  the  Relief  Tussles  and  Uncle  George, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  was  head  of 
the  Tussles.  He  still  voted  the  way  his 
people  had  voted  before  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  66) 
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And  if  you  did  any  home  canning  last  summer,  you'll  be 
just  as  keen  a  judge  of  quality  as  she  is.  Every  time  you 
use  any  Del  Monte  Fruit  or  Vegetable,  you'll  know  you're 
getting  mighty  fme  value  for  your  points. 

Probably  you've  used  Del  Monte  Foods  for  years  without  asking  yourself 
why  they  are  all  so  good,  every  season.  Along  with  millions  of  women,  you 
knew  and  trusted  this  label — and  that  was  that! 

But  when  you  undertook  to  can  fruit,  you  certainly  found  out  that  quality 
isn't  so  easy  to  come  by.  Pears,  peaches  and  plums,  for  example — you 
couldn't  treat  them  all  alike.  You  had  to  prepare  them  differently  —  then 
cook  each  fruit  by  the  clock  for  best  texture  and  flavor. 

And — the  more  you  canned,  the  more  expert  you  became! 

It's  exactly  the  same  with  Del  Monte.  We've  had  more  than  fifty  years' 
experience,  and  it  shows.  For  instance,  take  a  good  look  at  that  jar  of  Del 
Monte  Fruit  Cocktail  on  your  shelf.  Did  you  ever  see  five  more  tempting 
fruits?  Or,  take  Del  Monte  Whole  Kernel  Corn  —  grown  from  our  own 
special  strain,  packed  so  the  flavor  stays  sweet  and  natural. 

Of  course,  you'll  want  Del  Monte  Foods — all  your  points  will  allow. 
We're  doing  our  best  to  distribute  fairly  the  percentage  allowed  civilians. 
So,  whenever  you  shop,  check  up  andtmake  sure  you  don't  miss  out  on 
the  varieties  your  grocer  may  have. 

FULL  VALUE  FOR  EVERY  POINT 
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Enjoy  the  ones 
your  grocer  has! 
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Are  You 
in  the  Know? 


Would 

you  wear 

D  School 
D   Dating 

thit 

number  for 

□  Ping  Pong  Parties 

Know  what's  what  to  wear  for  when!  But  how 
you  wear  your  clothes  is  vital.  For  instance, 
with  the  proper  posture:  head  up,  chin  in, 
shoulders  flat,  tumniy  pulled  in.  And,  with  that 
utterly-at-ease  look  .  .  .  especially  important  on 
"those"  days,  when  nagging  little  worries  can 
change  a  girl  froth  a  wow  to  a  wallflower!  Trust 
to  Kolcx  sanitary  napkins.  Those  flat,  pressed 
ends  of  Kolcx  don't  show.  So  relax  in  the  dating 
number  (above).  No  outlines  spoil  your  style. 


\ 


The  name  of  thif  long  I*  .  .  . 

D  You'll  Never  Know 

D  Day  in— Day  Out 

Q  Sunday,  Monday,  or  Always 


A  tune  they  swoon  to — when  pals  are  crooned 
to — "Sunday,  Monday,  or  Always".  A  good 
tune,  too,  for  a  juke  session^and  you're  there 
forgetting  you  ever  flirted  with  the  thought  of 
missing  the  fun  (because  of  "that  certain  time"). 
You're  sure  of  yourself,  for  you're  sure  of 
Kotex,  with  its  special  double-duty  safety  center 
that  really  protects  you  .  .  .  sends  doubt  scurry- 
ing eight-to-the-bar!  .Copr.  M.yf.lrUu.UCorp. 


Did  thU  girl  icore 

D  A  hit 
D  An  ace 
D  A  strike 


You're  up  on  your  pins  if  you  got  this  one! 
You're  in  on  America's  No.  1  sport.  And  if 
yoiire  a  good  sport,  you'll  bowl  regularly,  for 
that's  what  keeps  your  team  scoring.  It  keeps 
you  scoring  for  Uncle  Sam,  too,  by  helping 
you  stay  fit.  So  don't  let  down  on  trying  days. 
Remember,  Kotex  stays  soft  while  wearing 
.  .  .  doesn't  just  feel  soft  at  first  touch. 
You  can  rule  chafing  right  out  of  your  game. 
(We  almost  forgot  —  she  scored  a  strike!) 


Girls  in  the  know  choose  KOTEX* 

Yes,  more  girls  choose  KOTEX  than  all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together. 

IT'S  A  WISE  GIRL  who  knows  a  powder  deodorant  is  best  for  sanitary  napkins. 
Quest  Powder,  the  Kotex  deodorant,  destroys  odors.   Safe,  sure  protection. 


(•T   H. 

Kw.  U.^i.  fat. Off.) 


STOP  GUESSING  I  Every  teen-age  girl  should  read  the     WAR  WORKERS    will    want    the    nev  free   booklet. 


free  newly  edited  booklet,  "As  One  Girl  To  An- 
other" I  Gives  do's  and  don'ts  for  diCBcult  days  .  .  . 
the  lowdown  on  grooming,  sports,  social  contacts. 
Mail  your  name  and  address  to  P.  O.  Box  3434, 
Dept.  J-1,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 


"That  Day  Is  Here  Again"!  It  tells  how  to  stay  on 
the  job,  even  on  problem  days.  Facts  on  diet, 
cramps,  exercise,  lifting.  Send  your  name  and 
address  to  P.  O.  Box  3434,  Dept.  J-1,  Chicago  54, 
Illinois. 


(Continued  from  Page  64) 

"  It  ain't  so  bad'that  Kim  died,"  Grandpa 
said,  "since  he  died  a-fightin  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  They  are  back  yander  on  his 
grave  on  top  of  the  mountain." 

"Let  me  see  your  papers,  Mrs.  Tussle," 
Lawyer  Landgraves  said. 

Aunt  Vittie  reached  him  the  paper,  took 
her  handkerchief  from  her  pocketbook  and 
wiped  her  eyes. 

"All  you  have  to  do  tO  get  this  money," 
Lawyer  Landgraves  said,  "is  to  show  your 
marriage  license  and  have  someone  with  you 
to  identify  you  as  Vittie  Tussie." 

"I've  got  my  marriage  license  right  here  in 
my  pocketbook,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know 
anybody  here  in  Greenwood." 

"  I'll  go  over  to  the  bank  with  you,"  Law- 
yer Landgraves  said. 

When  we  reached  the  bank  again.  Lawyer 
Landgraves  whispered  to  the  banker  and 
told  him  who  Aunt  Vittie  was. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Tussie,"  he  asked,  "what 
do  you  want  to  do  with  this  money?" 

"Want  to  take  a  hundred  dollars  with 
me,"  Aunt  Vittie  said.  "I  want  to  leave  the 
rest  in  the  bank." 

"Do  you  want  it  on  savins  or  a  checkin 
account?" 

"Checkin  account,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

The  banker  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars 
to  Aunt  Vittie.  "That  leaves  you  nine  thou- 
sand and  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank," 
the  banker  said. 

We  left  Lawyer  Landgraves  a-talkin  to 
the  banker.  I  think  they  were  whisperin 
about  Aunt  Vittie. 

"  Will  we  get  relief  now.  Pa  Tussie?  "  Aunt 
Vittie  asked. 

"B-gad,  the  relief  grub  is  free  and  we'll 
get  it.  Been  a-gettin  it  ten  years  and  I'll  get 
it  ten  more  if  I  can."  Grandpa  waved  the 
dirty  sack  into  the  air  as  we  went  down  the 
street  toward  the  relief  ofike. 

I    had    never    seen    as 

many  people  before,  and      

I  had  been  comin  to  the 
relief  office  with  Grandpa 
ever  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  tote  a  sack  of 
apples.  It  was  an  army  of 
|)e()pie.    Some  of  the  men 

were  afllicted,  lame,  one-      

eyed— but  they  were  very 
few.  I  saw  young  strong  men  with  big  arms 
and  bull  necks.  I  saw  Mort,  Enic,  Thad, 
Fiddis,  Cy,  Boliver,  Add,  Wade,  Sebie,  Sid, 
Bert  and  Mule  Tussie  in  the  crowd.  They 
were  powerful  men.  I'd  seen  them  carry 
Uncle  Kim  in  his  big  black  coffin  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

It  was  an  hour  before  we  got  inside  the 
relief  office.  Grandpa  didn't  stop  at  the  re- 
ferral agent's  desk,  since  he  already  had  our 
card  that  listed  six  people  in  our  family 
while  there  were  only  four.  "Relief  for  two 
extras  takes  care  of  our  company,"  Grandpa 
said.  We  walked  slowly,  in  line  with  the 
other  reliefers,  into  the  vast  storeroom. 

"Just  a  minute,  Uncle  Press,"  Gilbert 
Tussie  said.  "I'll  be  right  over  to  hep  serve 
you." 

"Take 
cackled. 


,1: 


your    time,    Gilbert,"    Grandpa 


Before  Uncle  Gilbert  Tussie  could  finish 
waitin  on  Eif  Patton  and  get  over  to  us, 
Tim  Snodgrass,  who  had  married  my  Aunt 
Belle  Tussie,  had  hurried  over  to  wait  on 
Grandpa.  I'd  never  been  in  but  a  few  gro- 
cery stores;  then  I  hadn't  gone  in  to  buy 
anything.  We'd  always  come  to  the  relief 
office.  It  was  the  place  where  we'd  done  our 
tradin.  But  I'd  never  seen  friendlier  clerks 
than  our  kinfolks  in  this  relief  office. 

"You're  a-goin  to  have  a  load,  Uncle 
Press,"  Uncle  Tim  told  Grandpa.  "I'll  get 
you  a  sack  for  Sid  and  one  for  Vittie." 

"Can  you  tote  a  load  home,  Vittie?" 
Grandpa  asked. 

"Sure  I  can,"  she  said. 

He  didn't  ask  me;  he  just  loaded  it  into 
the  sack  and  told  me  to  swing  it  across  my 
shoulder.  I  had  salt  pork,  raisins,  lard, 
cheese,  fresh  peaches  and  pears.  Aunt  Vittie 
had  the  fresh  eggs,  cans  of  milk,  beans,  oat- 
meal and  dried  fruit.  Grandpa  had  flour, 
apples,  oranges,  cabbage,  more  cans  of  milk, 


January,  l ; 

more  cheese— he  had  his  sack  loaded  v 
people  stood  in  the  warehouse  to  watch 
shoulder  his  sack.  Grandpa  grunted  a 
times  and  swung  the  sack  onto  his  shou 
with  ease. 

My  load  was  all  I  could  c&rry.   I  dicli 
think  I'd  ever  go  seven  miles  with  it   * 
wondered  where  Uncle  Mott  could  be.  ^ 
wasn't  he  here  to  help  us? 

We  crossed  Main  Street,  where  the  & 
ers  come  to  town  and  park  their  cars  w 
they  trade  at  the  grocery  stores. 

"There's     Alvin     Pennington's     c 
Grandpa  said.  "Come  on.    Let's  lay 
loads  in." 

"Won't  he  care.  Grandpa?"  I  asked. 

No,  HE  hides  out  to  dodge  me,  but  I II 
'im.  This  is  what  I  call  good  luck."  Gr; 
opened  the  unlocked  door  and  threw  his 
upon  the  back  seat.   I  laid  my  load 
Grandpa's,  for  I  was  glad  to  get  it  ol 
shoulder.  Aunt  Vittie  laid  her  load  in^ 
the  car  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  her  p 
face  with  her  handkerchief.  The  heat  ' 
flushed  Aunt  Vittie's  cheeks  pale  pink, 
color  of  early  wild-plum  petals. 

We  waited  until  Alvin  Pennington  ca 
to  his  car.  He  was  a  short  red-faced  m 
wearin  overalls,  a  overall  jumper,  f 
striped  cap  and  brogan  shoes. 

"We're  a-waitin  on  you,  Alvin,"  Granc 
chuckled,  tryin  to  be  friendly. 

"I  see  you  are,"  Alvin  said.  "Get  in  a 
we'll  be  a-goin."  ' 

Grandpa  got  in  the  front  seat  with  Alvf^ 
I  got  in  the  back  seat  with  Aunt  Vittie. ' 
were  off  over  the  dusty  turnpike  towi, 
home.  We  passed  men  leavin  their  comfie 
and  terbacker  flelds.  They  looked  tif' 
dirty  and  sweaty.  Many  we  passed  st 
gerin  on  the  turnpike  with  full  sacks  of  rd 
grub  over  their  shoulders.  Many  of  the  n 
were  staggerin  under  these  loads — not  fn 
the  weight  of  them.  Th 

had  sold  their  fresh  e| 

for  less  than  the  groce 
stores  sold  them  a 
bought  beer  or  rotgut. 

I  kept  lookin  out  to  l' 
if  I  could  see  Uncle  Mof 
I  thought  he  may  be  wi 

some  of  this  crowd.   \ 

rolled  along  and  pass 
everybody  up  until  we  were  nearly  to  tf- 
schoolhouse.  There  was  Uncle  Mott  plain  ( 
us  to  see  in  front  of  the  car,  pitchin  headloi 
into  the  dust,  gettin  up  again  and  takin 
both  sides  of  the  turnpike.  We  passed  hi  ' 
up,  got  our  sacks  out  so  fast  that  we  foijB 
to  thank  Alvin  Pennington  for  the  ride.  V 
wanted  to  beat  Uncle  Mott  home  so 
wouldn't  have  trouble  with  'im. 

While  Uncle  Mott  laid  on  the  schoolhc . 
floor  and  snored  in  his  drunken  sleep,  A 
Vittie  showed  Grandma  the  hundred  doll- 
she  had  in  her  purse. 

"Let  me  have  my  hands  on  a  hundri 
doUarsonce  in  my  lifetime,  honey,"  Grandnt 
said.    Grandma  fondled  the  money  like '  ■ 
thought  she'd  fondled  Uncle  Mott  when 
was  a  baby.  "Kim  money,"  she  called 
feelin  of  it  like  it  was  silk.  "It  means  we*^ 
leave  the  schqolhouse,  won't  it,  honey?"  ' 

"Yes,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"Wonderful,"  Grandma  said.  "I've  . 
ready  got  the  house  picked  out." 

"Where?" 

"That  big  Rayburn  house  about  thilf 
miles  this  side  of  town." 

"It  will  cost  something  to  rent  thif' 
house,"  Grandpa  said.  "Doubt  George  Rajf 
burn  would  let  clodhoppers  like  us  have  it. ' 

"He'll  rent  it  for  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
Grandma  said.  "Don't  you  think  that's  tt 
kind  of  a  house  we  want,  Vittie?" 

"It  will  be  better  than  this  schoolhous 
Sheriff  Whiteapple  won't  be  after  us  thert. 

"That's  the  right  place  to  move,"  Grandp  I 
said  suddenly.  "Daylight  will  find  me  on  mi' 
way  to  see  George  Rayburn." 

That  night  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  I  hem 
the  wind  in  the  dry-leafed  hickories  arouny 
the  schoolhouse.  Their  sounds  made  me  thinl| 
of  I^m  and  why  we  were  a-movin  from  tbi 
schoolhouse.  It  was  the  money  that  we'll- 
got  from  Uncle  Kim  that  was  a-takin  us  t ' 


^  There  is  no  inun  so  frieixl- 
^  lens  hut  what  he  <-an  find 
u  friend  Hincere  enoii$;h  to  tell 
liini  tli.sagreeuble  truths. 

—LORD  lYTTON. 
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r  ision.  It  may  not  have  been  a  man- 
:(  ome  people,  but  it  was  to  me.  And  it 

I  ansion  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma. 

]-  aght  about  the  days  when  I  used  to 
ross  the  mountain  from  Grandpa's 
ff   to   the   two-room   shack    where 

E  im  and  Aunt  Vittie  Hved.   I'd  want 

II  o  Uncle  Kim,  but  he  never  had  much 

0  ne.    I  don't  know  why. 

II  Vittie  was  afraid  of  Uncle  Kim,  but 
3  d  him.  I  think  she  was  afraid  when 
g  to  bed  with  her  and  sleep  with  two 
li  under  his  pillow  every  night.  And 

1  ople  would  come  from  town  and  try 
11  t  money  Uncle  Kim  owed  them,  she 
a  ud  that  he  would  shoot  them,  for 
n  from  the  house  to  the  hills  and  shoot 

•er  the  house.  The  men  that  had 
;   collect  money  would  leave  almost  as 
1!  hcy'd  come.  Then  Uncle  Kim  would 
:  Lick  a-laughin.    Uncle  Kim  was  so 
;  ii.  so  big  and  strong,  and  his  hawk- 
(js  could  almost  look  holes  through 
i  never  seen  a  man  like  him.  He  was 
r  ou  couldn't  forget, 
a  ipa  had  gone  to  see  about  the  George 
)iii  house  before   I   got  outten  bed. 
ijvlott  was  a-drinkin  coffee  when  I 
my  face  and  sat  down  for  breakfast. 
lott's  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
sr  up,  Mott,"  Grandma  said.  "We'll 
n  to  our  new  home  tomorrow." 
36  glad  to  leave  here,"  Uncle  Mott 
'm  tireder  of  it  than  I  was  that  rock 
is  schoolhouse  is  the  closest  to  eddi- 
hat  I've  ever  come!" 
Uncle  Mott  looked  at  Aunt  Vittie 
led.  I'd  never  seen  Uncle  Mott  look 
people  and  smile  before.  "More 
''ittie,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 
Vittie  poured  hot 

nto  Uncle  Mott's      

len    Uncle    Mott 
it  her  and  smiled 


What  They  Say 
About  War  Bonds 

1^  We  do  not  really  deserve 
^  any  medals  for  buying  War 
Bonds.  We  are  entitled  to  a 
dunce  cap  if  we  do  not  buy 
them.  —WALTER  UPPMANN. 


!  I'd  finished  my 
t  Grandpa  bolted 
the  schoolhouse. 
eorge  Rayburn 
rented,  b-gad.  I've 
tie  deal.  Fifty  dol- 
ed it." 

t  means  Vittie  and      

if  to  go  to  Green- 
md  buy  new  furniture,"  Grandma 
'.  aint  a-takin  any  of  this  old  plunder 
fine  mansion!" 

s  after  four  o'clock  when  Aunt  Vittie 
andma  came  stealin  up  the  turnpike 
own,  covered  with  yellow  dust. 
la  was  tired,  -but  she  was  happy, 
led  Grandpa  again. 
Vittie  told  Uncle  Mott,  "Ma  Tussie 
at  a  lot  of  pretty  furniture." 
rything  new-fangdangled,"  Grandpa 
-gad,  I  aint  so  sure  that  I'll  like  it. 
lave  no  place  to  spit ! " 

you  will,"  Grandma  said.  "We 
t you  some  flowered  spittoons!  Furni- 
|i}l  be  hauled  to  our  new  house  in  the 

it  cost  a  lot?  "  Uncle  Mott  asked. 

^g  slice  of  money,"  Aunt  Vittie  said, 
you  buy  furniture  to  furnish  sixteen 

t  amounts  to  big  money." 
Mott  brought  the  ax  into  the  school- 
He  knocked  the  beds  down  after 

la  and  Aunt  Vittie  had  taken  the 

:icks  offen  'em.    He  busted  'em  to 

m  the  schoolhouse  floor. 

Ve  moved  this  old  plunder  around 

's  got  the  rickets,"  Grandma  said. 

c  God  we  won't  haf  to  move  it  again. 

everything  destroyed  before  we  leave 

night  we  burned  the  cupboard  and 
d  kindlin  in  the  stove  and  cooked  our 
,.  We  slept  on  our  shuck  bedticks  on 
;  oolhouse  floor.  The  floor  was  a  leetle 
)ut  that  didn't  matter.  Next  mornin 
irn  the  bedticks  anyway, 
vorked  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp 
jrnin  a-carryin  bedticks,  dirty  quilts, 
pillowcases,  old  clothes  out  into  the 
ard,  where  Grandpa  struck  a  match 
heap.  Uncle  Mott  and  I  carried 
pots,  pans,  a  cofifeepot  and  kettles 


down  to  the  edge  of  the  schoolyard  and 
threw  them  into  a  gulley. 

We  carried  out  so  much  old  junk,  I  won- 
dered what  we'd  have  left.  But  soon  I  found 
out.  Grandpa  had  all  our  relief  grub  in  the 
same  sacks  that  Uncle  Tim  had  sacked  it  in. 
And  we  had  the  same  sacks  to  carry.  Uncle 
Mott  had  a  load  of  guns  and  huntin  knives. 
It  was  good  daylight  when  we  were  ready 
to  go. 

We  reached  the  house  an  hour  before  the 
first  truckload  of  furniture  came.  Grandma 
and  Aunt  Vittie  had  the  truck  driver  and  his 
helper  to  help  Uncle  Mott  and  Grandpa 
carry  the  furniture  into  the  rooms  where 
they  wanted  it.  It  was  pretty  new  furni- 
ture— clean  and  bright — the  like  of  fine  fur- 
niture I  had  never  seen  before. 

The  house  was  clean  as  a  pin,  the  floors 
varnished,  the  walls  papered  with  a  pretty 
wallpaper.  I  had  never  seen  a  house  like  it. 
There  was  even  a  privy  inside  the  house. 

All  day  the  truck  driver  rolled  the  furni- 
ture to  us  and  helped  us  carry  it  in.  Aunt 
Vittie  had  told  the  man  at  the  furniture 
store  she  wanted  him  to  furnish  the  house 
for  her.  And  that's  what  he'd  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  after  the  last  truck 
had  gone,  we  were  sittin  around  in  the  new 
chairs  in  the  front  room  a-feelin  of  the  new 
leather  and  whiffin  the  good  smell  of  it. 
Grandpa  missed  one  of  the  flowered  spit- 
toons and  spit  on  the  carpet.  Aunt  Vittie  ran 
out  and  brought  a  cloth  and  wiped  it  up. 

"Don't  bother  about  doin  that,  Vittie," 

Grandpa  said.  "It'll  get  dirty  anyhow!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind.  Pa  Tussie." 

"But  I  don't  want  ye  a-cleanin  spit  up  for 

me  after  all  ye've  given  us,"  Grandpa  said. 

That  night  I  went  to  the 

•      inside  privy  first.  And  after 

I'd  finished  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  until  I  pulled 
a  httle  lever;  then  there 
was  a  great  roar  and  water 
flushed  the  place  clean — 
the  great  roar  of  water  in- 
side a  house.  Then  I  went 
to  a  room  that  was  all  my 
own,  and  Aunt  Vittie  had 
a  room  of  her  own  and 
Uncle  Mott  had  a  room 
of  his  o\vn.  Grandpa  and 
a  room  of  their  own.  And 
with    mattresses    that    had 


Grandma  had 

the   big    beds 

springs  in  the  middle  of  them  were  soft  to 

sleep  on.   It  was  wonderful  to  put  my  naked 

body  between  those  cool  clean  sheets.    It 

was  a  great  feelin  and  I  loved  it. 

Before  I  could  close  my  eyes  in  sleep,  I 
wondered  if  this  good  life  would  go  on  for- 
ever. If  somethin  happened  to  it,  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  old  life  after  a 
taste  of  this.  I  wondered  why  Uncle  Mott 
smiled  so  pleasantly  when  he  spoke  to  Aunt 
Vittie.  He  couldn't  have  love  in  his  mind 
when  Aunt  Vittie  was  his  dead  brother's 
wife.  I  wondered  if  he  wanted  money  from 
Aunt  Vittie  to  buy  beer.  He  had  never  been 
so  kind  to  her  before.  I  wondered  about 
these  things  as  I  slipped  into  the  darkness 
of  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  my  first  mornin  in  the  new 
house,  I  couldn't  believe  that  I  was  Sid 
Tussie.  But  I  looked  in  the  lookin  glass  and 
I  was  myself  all  right.  I  went  to  the  privy 
and  turned  on  hot  and  cold  water  and 
washed  my  face  and  combed  my  hair.  Then 
I  went  downstairs.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  find 
the  "dinin  room,"  but  I  heard  Grandpa 
swearin  at  Grandma,  then  I  knew  that  I 
was  a-goin  in  the  right  direction. 

"These  clothes  are  good  enough  for  me," 
Grandpa  said.  "B-gad  if  I'll  be  cornswaggled 
into  anything  more." 

"Not  for  this  house,"  Grandma  said.  "I'll 
leave  it  to  Vittie." 

"  Do  I  need  new  clothes,  Vittie?  "  Grandpa 
asked. 

"Yes,  you  do.  Pa  Tussie." 

"Then  I'll  get  new  clothes,"  Grandpa  said. 

"I  need  new  clothes  too,"  I  said  as  I  en- 
tered the  dinin  room. 

That  day  we  walked  to  town  and  Aunt 
Vittie  got  more  money  outten  the  bank. 
She  bought  Grandpa,  Uncle  Mott  and  me 
two  suits  of  clothes  apiece.   She  bought  us 


"Hovycome,%^g[l^err 


"Your  wash  is  so  WHITE— 
mine  never  looks  that  way! 

And  what's  more,  you're  always 
through  a  half-hour  before  I  am. 
How  do  you  do  it?" 


"IT'S  SIMPLE,  Mrs.  Monks.  La  France 
blues  clothes  white— right  while 

you  wash  them!  It  dissolves  with 

your  soap  and  saves  all  the  work 
of  an  extra  bluing  job.* 


USE    WITH    SOAP 


"EVEN  IF  you  dry  clothes  indoors, 

they  turn  out  a  wonderful,  snowy 
white  — no  bluing  streaks  or  spots. 
Honestly,  La  France 
is  a  It'Je-saver— try  it!" 


*La  France  saves  37  minutes  of  hard  work 
—no  hauling  heavy,  wet  clothes  through  a 
separate  bluing! 


f  AND  FRAGRANT!  youii  love  the 

way  Satina  adds  a  nice,  clean,  well- 
laundered  fragrance  to  your 
starched  things.  All  this  for  a  few 
pennies  a  month— yes,  that's  all 
Satina  costsi  Try  some!  Todayl 


WON'T  STICK!  Add5^//Wtoyour 
starch  .  .  .  thick  or  thin  .  .  .  and  see 
how  your  iron  just  whizzes  along! 
Satina  gives  your  clothes  a  beaudful 
finish— crisp,  glossy. 


O     BEAUTIFUL!  Spick  and  span,  too! 
*•  Satina's  extra-slick  finish  makes 

clothes  slower  to  soil,  easier  to  get 

clean  next  washing. 


SATINA 

FOR  FRESHER  CLOTHES.  EASIER  IRONING! 
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How  to  be 
Calm  <5c  Serene 
tAou^h  less  than 

400 years  oM/ 


2.  But  you  li;ivf  nerves  and  need  plenty  of 
sleep.  If  you're  one  of  those  people  who 
are  affected  by  caffein,  maybe  that's  why 
you  lie  awake  nights  and  .  .  . 


3.  Act  like  (excuse  us!)  a  sourpuss  all  day. 
You  dont  have  to  give  up  coffee— not  if 
you  switch  to  Sanka,  the  grand,  delicious 
coffee  that's  97%  caffein-jree. 


4.  Sanka  can't  jangle  nerves  or  jircvent 
sleep.  It  enables  you  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  superb  coffee  and  avoid  the  effects  of 
caffein.  Becauseo/i/ythecaffeinis  removed. 


5.  When  you  drink  Sanka,  you'll  sleep 
nights,  soundly  and  restfully,  with  a  look 
on  your  face  that  says  "sweet  dreams." 
And  don't  be  surprised  if  .  .  . 


6.  Tour  wife  (or  husband)  asks  you  next 
morning,  "Who  was  that  lady  (or  man) 
you  smiled  at  in  your  sleep  last  night.'" 


Try  Sanka  Coffee— this  very  day.  Sanka 
is  vacuum-packed  —  jresh  as  it  is  good. 
You'll  love  it. 


Sanka  Coffee 

SLEEP  ISN'T  A  LUXURY;  IT'S  A   NECESSITY 
DRINK   SANKA  AND  SLEEP! 

Make  cafFein-free  Sanka  strong.  Use  a  heaping 
tablespoon  per  cup.  If  you  use  a  percolator, 
"perk"  Sanka  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 


two  pairs  of  shoes  apiece.  And  she  bought 
us  shirts,  socks,  underwear,  neckties  and 
handkerchiefs.  She  bought  dresses  and 
coats  for  her  and  Grandma  and  she  bought 
them  a  hat  apiece.  Uncle  Mott  stayed  with 
us  and  helped  carry  the  load  of  clothes. 

"Mott,  you've  acted  real  nice  today," 
Grandma  said  soon  as  we  got  home. 

"Have  I,  Vittie?"  Uncle  Mott  asked. 

"Yes,  you've  been  real  nice,  Mott." 

All  that  week  we  helped  Aunt  Vittie  and 
Grandma  in  the  house.  We  didn't  work  hard, 
but  we  helped  'em  put  up  window  curtains. 
And  we  mowed  the  yard  and  did  things 
around  the  house.  We  worked  all  but  one 
day.  That  was  Thursday — relief  day.  And 
Uncle  Mott  and  I  went  with  Grandpa  to  the 
relief  office  and  carried  out  a  big  load.  Not  a 
one  in  the  office  questioned  our  gettin  relief. 
I  knew  that  they'd  heard  about  our  gettin 
all  the  Uncle  Kim  money  and  movin  into 
the  George  Raybum  house.  Grandpa  was 
more  pleased  than  ever.  He  talked  about  it 
all  the  way  home. 

Uncle  Mott  was  a-pickin  the  banjer; 
Grandpa,  Grandma,  Aunt  Vittie  were 
a-talkin  and  I  was  a-listenin.  Grandpa  was 
a-talkin  about  the  Tussles  that  were  his 
friends  and  the  Tussles  that  weren't.  "  I  wish 
I  could  compromise  with  'em,"  Grandpa 
said. 

"But  they'll  never  compromise  with  you. 
Press,"  Grandma  told  him.  "You've  sold 
your  party  out.  They  aint." 

"But  they  would  have  sold  the  party  out 
if  I  hadn't  a-beat  'em  to  it,"  Grandpa  said. 
Then  he  laughed.  "Yep,  I  beat  Brother 
George.  Look  where  we  are  today.  Look 
where  Brother  George  is!" 

"Where  is  he.  Grandpa?"  I  asked. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  'im,"  Grandpa  said, 
"  I  heerd  George  was  in  a  bad  fix.  I  walked 
a  whole  half  a  day  to  get  to  his  shack  upon 
Lost  Creek.  Before  I  went  inside  I  heard 
a  pistol  a-barkin.  I  waited  until  the  shootin 
was  over  and  went  inside  to  see  what  the 
racket  was  about." 

"What  was  it  about.  Pap?"  Uncle  Mott 
asked. 

"Brother  George  was  a-layin  flat  of  his 
back  in  bed  with  his  pistol  out,  a-shootin 
rats.  I  saw  'im  kill  two  rats.  I  said,  'George, 
why  don't  you  put  rat  pizen  out?  It  would 
be  a  lot  cheaper  than  cartridges.'  He  said, 
'I'm  a-practicin  for  the  fellow  that  stole 
Lucinda.'" 

"Who  was  Lucinda?"  Aunt  Vittie  asked. 

"She  was  his  fifth  wife."  Grandpa  said. 

I  REMEMBER  it  was  Uncle  George  that  I 
had  heard  Grandpa  talk  about  before.  I 
had  heard  him  tell  about  his  brother  that 
left  the  mountains  when  he  was  a  boy.  After 
fifteen  years  Uncle  George  got  somebody  to 
write  a  letter  back  home  from  New  Mexico 
and  tell  my  Great-Grandpa  Tussle  that  he 
was  well,  that  he  was  married  and  had  five 
sons.  After  another  ten  years  my  Great- 
Grandpa  Tussle  got  another  letter  from 
Uncle  George  and  he  said  that  his  wife  in 
New  Mexico  had  turned  out  bad  and  he  was 
now  in  Oklahoma,  that  he  had  been  married 
to  his  second  wife  nine  years  and  that  he 
had  four  sons  by  her.  Said  that  Oklahoma 
was  a  great  country  and  that  he  loved  it. 
Twelve  more  years  passed  before  Great- 
Grandpa  Tussle  got  another  letter  from 
Uncle  George,  and  this  time  it  came  from 
Idaho.  Uncle  George  said  that  his  second 
wife,  who  was  a  righteous  and  good  woman, 
was  dead  and  that  he  had  moved  to  Idaho, 
and  had  been  married  eleven  years  to  an- 
other woman  and  that  he  had  seven  boys 
by  her. 

Great-Grandpa  Tussle  never  got  to  see 
Uncle  George  while  he  was  alive.  He  had 
been  dead  and  in  his  grave  five  years  when 
the  last  letter  came  from  Uncle  George.  He 
had  divorced  his  wife  in  Idaho  and  married 
a  woman  in  South  Dakota.  They  didn't  have 
any  children.  If  they  had  any.  Uncle  George 
didn't  mention  it.  But  he  told  Great-Grandpa 
Tussle  that  he  was  a-gettin  homesick  for 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  Uncle  George 
got  home  in  October,  but  didn't  bring  his 
South  Dakota  wife.  When  Uncle  George 
came  home  he  married  Lucinda  Abrahams, 


widow  of  Tom  Abrahams.  He  sold  the  t 
ber  from  her  farm— everything  from  a 
handle  to  a  saw  log.  He  spent  every  do 
that  she  had  saved.  And  he  tried  to  sell 
farm,  but  it  was  in  her  name,,^d  to  get 
of  Uncle  George,  she  had  run  away  v 
Enic  Crabtree  and  left  Uncle  George  a-1 
on  her  farm. 

(jRANDPA  looked  sad  as  he  spoke  al 
how  Lucinda  had  treated  Uncle  Geo 
Aunt  Vittie  started  laughin.  "Why  art 
a-laughin?"  Grandpa  asked. 

"At  your  brother  George,"  Aunt  Vi 
said. 

"You  won't  laugh  if  you  ever  see  Broi 
George.  Women  take  to  George.  He's  a 
fine-lookin  man  and  he  can  make  a  fi( 
cry  'r  laugh." 

"I  have  a  feelin  that  we'll  be  a-seein 
one  of  these  days,"  Grandma  said. 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  Arimith 

"He'll  starve  out  since  he  don't  hai 
wife  to  make  'im  a  livin,"  Grandma  saii 

"It  was  wrong  for  me  not  to  get  r 
for  Brother  George,"  Grandpa  said.  " 
always  hated  it.  But  all  his  youngins 
some'ers  in  the  West.  He  don't  have 
influence  here.  If  all  his  youngins  had  1 
here  to  vote,  Brother  George's  hfe  wouli 
a  different  story." 

There  was  a  big  rap  on  our  door. 

"Somebody  a-knockin,"  Grandma  sj 

"It's  Brother  George,  I'll  bet,"  Grar 
said.  "I  just  felt  that  he'd  be  here  ton 
all  the  time  I  was  a-talkin  about  'im." 

Grandpa  went  to  the  door.  He  swit( 
on  a  porch  light  over  Uncle  George's  h 
I  could  tell  it  scared  Uncle  George. 

"Does  Press  Tussle  live  here?"  we  h 
him  ask. 

"This  is  Press  Tussle,"  Grandpa  said 

"I'm  yer  brother  George.  I  heard  al 
you  a-gettin  all  that  money.  I  wondi 
you'd  let  an  old  tramp  like  me  come  in  ] 
fine  house  and  bring  his  fiddle." 

"Come  in.  Brother  George." 

Uncle  George  could  barely  walk  undei 
door,  he  was  so  tall.  He  pulled  off  his  sk 
black  hat  as  he  entered  with  his  fiddle  u 
his  arm.  His  hair  was  white  and  he  had 
like  Grandpa.  His  overalls  were  rag 
His  blue,  faded  work  shirt  was  worn. 

"Arimithy,  this  is  Brother  Geor 
Grandpa  said. 

"I've  heard  about  you,  George,"  Gran 
said,  "but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
eyes  on  you." 

"Vittie,  this  is  my  brother  Geor 
Grandpa  introduced  him  to  Aunt  Vittie 

"Howdy,  Uncle  George." 

"She's  my  boy. Kim's  wife,"  Grai 
said. 

" Kim  was  your  boy  that  was  kilt?  "  t 
George  said. 

"That's  right,"  Grandpa  said.  "Th 
my  boy,  Mott." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Mott,"  Uncle  Ge 
said,  shakin  Uncle  Mott's  hand. 

Uncle  Mott  didn't  seem  pleased  to 
Uncle  George's  hand.  He  dropped  it 
you'd  drop  a  hot  tater. 

Uncle  George  said,  "I've  never  been 
finer  home  in  my  life.  Look  what  pi 
furniture!  Vi\  bet  you  selected  that."  L 
George  looked  at  Aunt  Vittie. 

"I  helped  her,"  Grandma  said. 

"Oh,  to  live  in  a  house  like  this  0 
Uncle  George  said.  "I'd  like  to  spend  a 
of  my  old  days  here,  since  I  can't  get  the 
age  pension — not  even  relief — and    I 
able  to  work." 

"George,  have  you  been  to  supp< 
Grandma  asked. 

"I'm  so  hungry  I  could  eat  shoe  leatl 

"Then  I'll  set  you  up  some  supf 
Grandma  said. 

"No,  I'll  fix  Uncle  George  some  supf 
Aunt  Vittie  said.  "You're  tired,  Ma  Tu 
Sit  down  and  talk  with  Uncle  George." 

After  Uncle  George  had  eaten  a  big  suf 
he  played  his  fiddle.  Grandpa  was  r 
when  he  said  that  Uncle  George  could  n 
a  fiddle  cry  and  laugh.  Uncle  George  c 
almost  make  it  talk.  He  would  pet  his  fi 
like  it  was  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  1 
And  you  didn't  have  to  ask  him  but  ( 
to  play  a  piece. 


Child 


>hat 


APS  FC«  Private  Tussie 

I  Uncle  George  even  played  the  Mockin 
ird  for  me.  I  asked  him  to  play  it — and 
ncle  Mott  looked  funny.  I  cx)uld  tell  Uncle 
[ott  didn't  like  it.  Now  there  was  some- 
xiy  in  our  house  who  could  play  music 
^des  Uncle  Mott.  and  he  didn't  like  it. 
ncle  Mott  didn't  know  half  as  many  tunes 
;  Uncle  George. 

When  I  awoke  next  momin  I  heard  the 
dbirds  in  the  locust  trees.  I  dressed  and 
ent  downstairs.  There  was  Uncle  Mott 
whangin  away  on  his  banjer  strings. 

'Where's  everj'body?"  I  asked. 

"Gone  to  town  to  buy  Uncle  George 
othes." 

■'I  wanted  to  hear  'im  play  his  fiddle 
;ain  this  momin,"  I  said. 

"He  can't  play  a  fiddle."  Uncle  Mott  said. 
He  just  goes  around  a-bluffin  his  way  with 
lat  old  fiddle.  I  don't  see  why  Pap  ever 
t  'im  come  here." 

I  could  tell  that  Uncle  Mott  didn't  like 
ncle  George.  I  could  have  told  Uncle  Mott 
at  it  was  just  as  fair  for  Aunt  \'ittie's 
oney  to  help  keep  Uncle  George  as  it  was 

keep  Uncle  Mott.  And  I  could  have  told 
ncle  Mott  that  Uncle  George  was  a  kinder 
an  than  he  was.  But  it  wouldn't  do  for  me 

tell  Uncle  Mott  this.  I  knew  why  Uncle 
ott  felt  the  way  he  did  toward  Uncle 
^rge.  I'd  seen  Uncle  ^%Iott  smile  pleas- 
itly  upon  Aunt  Vittie — and  he  didn't  do 
at  until  she  got  her  money.  When  Uncle 
iorge  came.  Aunt  Vittie  fi.xed  his  supper 
d  she  smiled  at  Uncle  George  and  asked 
m  to  play  her  favorite 

nes.  I  thought  that  was      

e  reason  that  Uncle  Mott 
In't  like  Uncle  George. 
It  was  noon  when 
■andpa.  Grandma,  Uncle 
»rge  and  Aunt  \'ittie 
t  back.  There  was  a  big 
lile  on  Uncle  George's 
:e.  He  carried  a  big 
ndle  under  his  ann. 
int  Vittie  carried  a  small 
ndle. 

"I  never  thought  there 
IS  a  Santa Claus  before," 
icle  George  said,  "but 
w  I  know  there  is." 
:  opened  his  bundle  and 
)k  out  three  suits  of 
ithes.    He  was  as  proud 

his  clothes  as  I  had 
sn  of  mine.  "Now  I  want 

get  these  rags  off  and 
;sh  my  body  clean," 
icle  George  said,  "and 
t  on  these  new  clothes 

d  know  how  fine  they'll       

i  against  my  skin." 

"Wait  until  after  dinner,"  Grandma  said. 

t's  too  near  dinnertime  now." 

soon  as  we  had  finished  dinner  Uncle 

orge  got  up  from  the  table  and  went  up- 

irs.  We  hadn't  left  the  table  when  Uncle 

orge  came  back. 

"That  bathtub  looks  too  much  like  a 

ite  coffin,"  Uncle  George  said.  "I  couldn't 

IT  to  get  into  it.   Is  there  a  hole  of  water 

;p  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  take  a  bath  in 

)und  here  someplace?" 

.  KNOW  where  one  is.  Uncle  George,"  I 
d.  "It's  where  Uncle  Mott  and  I  go  in 
immin." 

Uncle  George  said,   "Will  ye  show  me 
ere  that  hole  is,  Sid?  " 
'I'll   be   glad   to   go   with   you.    Uncle 
orge,"  I  said. 

[  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  followed 
icle  George  outten  the  house.  He  had  a 
ndle  of  new  clothes  under  his  arm  and  a 
r  of  soap  and  a  towel.  We  walked  across 
;  field  that  lay  between  our  house  and  a 
ibered  hill. 

'  It's  not  a  half  mile,"  I  told  Uncle  George. 
"I  don't  care  if  it's  five  miles,"  Uncle 
orge  said.  "I'd  break  the  ice  in  the  win- 
time  and  take  a  bath  in  Shackle  Run  be- 
e  I'd  scrouch  down  in  one  of  them  new- 
igled  bathtubs.  It  didn't  look  like  the 
ht  kind  of  a  place  for  an  old  codger  like 
to  wash  the  dirt  from  his  body." 
[  thought  Uncle  George  was  right  after 
reached  the  Shackle  Run  swimmin  hole. 
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docs  it  mean 
^  when  it  says  that  a  man 
has  arrivcHi  at  years  of  discre- 
tion?"' 

"It  me^iis.  my  son.  thai 
lie's  tiMi  ><>uns  to  <lic  and  too 
old  to  have  anv  fini." 


He  pulled  off  his  overalls  and  waded  out 
into  the  water,  slappin  the  water  with  his 
hands  and  then  rubbin  his  hands  over  his 
body.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  bar  of  soap. 
While  Uncle  George  bathed.  I  swam  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  swimmin  hole.  When 
Uncle  George  had  finished  bathin.  I  wzs 
tired  of  swimmin.  I  walked  out  on  the  sand 
and  watched  Uncle  George  rub  the  towel 
over  his  body.  The  sun  would  soon  dr>-  me. 

Whose  boy  are  you.  Sid?"  Uncle  George 
asked. 

"Grandpa  and  Grandma's  boy." 
"You  aint  a  brother  to  Mott.  are  you?" 
"I  guess  1  am,"  I  said.  I'd  never  known 
anyone  but  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  I  could 
remember  them  from  the  first  time  I  could 
remember  that  I  was  alive  and  there  was  a 
world  about  me. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  Tussie,"  Uncle 
George  said.  "You've  got  more  sense  than 
any  Tussie  youngin  I  ever  saw!"  Then 
Uncle  George  laughed.  I  could  tell,  by  the 
way  Uncle  George  laughed,  he  liked  me.  I 
knew  that  I  liked  Uncle  George. 

"Our  good  times  won't  go  on  forever. 
Press."  I  heard  Grandma  tell  Grandpa  one 
day. 

"  Why  won't  they  go  on?  "  Grandpa  asked. 

"More  Tussles  will  come.   You  know  the 

nature  of  the  Tussles.  When  one  family  has 

plenty,  the  kinfolks  come  to  live  with  'em 

until  ever^iihing  is  gone." 

"Don't    think    so," 

Grandpa  said. 

"See  if  my  words  ain't 
true.  Press.  They  will  come 
like  locusts  come  in  their 
seasons  and  eat  up  the 
trees." 


ren 


Little  Myra  I.ee  ha«l  l>ecii  in 
school  hut  a  few  days  >vhcn 
her  mother  had  oecasi<in  to 
write  a  note  to  the  teacher  and 
signed  herself.  "Mrs.  Kent." 
Thinking  she  might  have  mis- 
taken the  child's  name,  the 
teacher  asked  an  explanation. 

"Oh."  said  Myra.  with  a 
charmingly  confused  air.  ''you 
see.  my  mamma  got  married 
again,  but  I  didn't." 

—  RODGERS'  GRINAGRAMS: 
(Vestal  Printing  Co.) 


It  was  an  cvcnin  in 
early  .August  when  Uncle 
George  sat  in  our  front 
room  with  his  beardy  face 
against  his  fiddle  and  with 
one  hand  drew  his  bow 
slowly  across  the  resincd 
strings.  Every  evenin 
Uncle  George  played  for 
us;  he  played  us  the  old 
songs,  the  dance  songs,  the 
love  songs,  and  he  played 
his  fiddle  like  he'd  heard 
the  wind  among  the  will- 
ers  and  the  pine-tree  fin- 
gers. 

While  Uncle  George  sat 
plajin    his    fiddle,    there 

was  a  knock  on  our  door. 

I  opened  the  door. 
"Does  Press  Tussie  live  here? "  a  tall  man 
asked.   Beside  him  stood  a  woman  a-holdin 
the  hands  of  two  small  children. 

"Yes.  Grandpa  Tussie  lives  here,"  I  said. 
Grandpa  walked  nervously  to  the  door. 
"Uncle  Press."  the  voice  said,  "I'm  Ben 
Tussie.  your  brother  Ben  Tussle's  oldest 
boy.  I  wondered  if  you  could  keep  us  all 
night.  I  aint  a  relief  Tussie.  but  I  heard 
about  your  good  fortune  so  I've  come  to 
share  a  little  of  it  with  you." 

"Well,  it  aint  e.xactly  mine,"  Grandpa 
said.  "  I  aint  got  no  money;  my  daughter-in- 
law's  got  a  little." 

"But  you've  got  Uncle  George  Tussie," 
Ben  Tussie  said.  "You  are  a-keepin  'im  and 
I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  come  and 
share  your  riches  for  a  night." 

I  had  heard  Grandma  say  that  when  the 
Tussies  went  to  stay  with  one  of  their  kin- 
folks  who  had  raised  a  good  crop  they  told 
'im  they  were  a-coniin  for  one  night  only; 
but  after  they'd  spent  that  night,  they'd 
si)end  another  night  and  another.  Grandma 
said  that  to  stay  a  night  for  a  Tussie  meant 
that  he  stayed  with  you  until  all  your  grub 
was  gone. 

' '  Yes,  Brother  George  is  with  us, "  Grandpa 
said.  "He's  an  old  man  without  a  home." 

"He's  got  a  home  on  Lost  Creek,"  Ben 
Tussie  said.  "I'm  entitled  to  as  much  as 
Uncle  George!" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  Grandpa  said  softly,  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"Then  we'll  come  in,"  Ben  Tussie  said. 


How  can  you  "re-style"  a  dull-lookiii<j;  complexion? 

What's  the  secret  of  smoother  make-up? 


—  says 

Katharine  Mellon 

New  \  ork  ><M-iety  favorite 
whose  clear  aniher  eves 
and  creamy  complexion  arc 
charming  accents  to  her 
warm  personality. 


Kveii  a  pretty  coiiipiexiou  may  go  into  a  sliunp 
at  the  end  of  a  hectic  »la\ .  Little  imbedded  sf>ecks 
of  dirt  gi\e  it  a  dingy  look.  Bits  of  chapp«>d  skin 
rtiffle  up — "^nag  voiir  make-up. 

"Thai's  ^*llcn  I  smooth  on  a  1-Minule  Mask," 
sa>  s  Mrs.  Mellon. '' —  A  ^vhite  coat  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  over  my  whole  face — except 
eyes,  .\fter  one  minute,  I  tissue  off — and  feel  as 
if  I  had  a  new  ct»mplexion!"  It's  tiie  Cream's 
"keratolytic"  action  that  makes  a  1-Minute 
Mask  so  eflertive — it  loosens  ami  dissolves 
dirt  and  dried  skin  particles! 


"I  love  the  fresh,  softer  feel  of  my  face 
aftera  l-.Minute Mask," Mrs.  .Mellon says. 
"My  skin  has  just  the  snuNtth.  dewy 
finish  that  takes  make-up  evenly  and 
easily.  And  my  coloring  seems  so  nuich 
brishu-r  an<l  clean-rl" 


V^ 


(5 


Now  there's  a  (tlaxs  sliortagr! 
^  hen  ><ni  buy  one  Kit;  jar 
of  Pond's  instead  of  several 
small  ones,  you  save  glass 
now  needed  for  food  jars. 


fAu  \Xit-  ioy/cd,  powoiA,  vvJ^t ,  "too  ! ' 


Mrs.  Mellon  uses  Pond's  Vanishing  (.'.ream  two 
\sa>s  —  "For  u  1-Miniite  .Mask  Ix-auty  pick-up 
3  or  \  times  a  week.  And  then  every  day,  before 
every  maki--u|i.  (  use  a  very  light  film  of  this 
same  cream  for  jHiwder  base.  It's  light,  grease- 
les*. — anil  so  easy  to  smooth  on!" 


OFFICIAL  WAR  MESSAGE 

Il<'l|i  shorten  the  war — lake  a  job!  In  many  areas, 
«>>nien  are  iirpently  needed  lo  till  the  home-front  job« 
<'f  fighting  men.  Check  Help  Wanted  ads.  Then  get 
advice  from  the  local  I  .S.  Employment  Service. 
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Better  CARE 

MEMSlOXGERmiR 

This   Book  Tells   How 
To   Make  Your  Appliances 
Do   More  and   Last  Longer 


%0>^ 


,«.»««« 


REVAMPED 

to  fit  wartime  conditions!  30  pages  of 
prattiral  information  on  increasing  the 
life  and  efficiency  of  your  appliances. 

NEW! 

18-page  section  on  how  to  make 
simple  repairs  on  electric  appliances. 

The  revised  wartime  edition 
of  this  practical  48-page  booklet 
was  prepared  by  experts — the 
engineers  and  home  economists 
of  Westinghouse. 

It  tells  how  to  use  and  care 
for  16  popular  appliances  so 
they  will  keep  on  serving  you 
for  the  duration. 

It  shows  how  to  recognize 
minor  ailments  yourself.  And 
for  those  simple  repairs  that  can 
be  made  in  your  own  home,  it 
gives  "fix-it"  suggestions.  Of 
course,  for  more  serious  difficul- 
ties you'll  want  professional  help. 

This  book  is  an  important  part 
of  your  Westinghouse  dealer's 
wartime  "Conservice"  activity — 
a  combination  of  conservation 
and  service  to  keep  your  appli- 
ances fit. 

FREE  copy  for  you 

Get  yours  today,  from  your  near-by 
Westinghouse  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 

WESTI.NGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  & 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
478  Fourth  St.  Mansfield.  Ohio 


TINE   l.N  O.V  THE  WESTINCHOL'SE  PROGRAM. 
NBC,    EVERY   SUNDAY   AT  2  :30   P.M.,    E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC   HOME   APPLIANCES 


Grandpa  introduced  Ben  Tussle  and  his 
wife  to  Grandma,  Aunt  Vittie  and  Uncle 
Mott. 

"Have  you  been  to  supper?"  Grandma 
asked. 

"Aint  had  a  bite  since  momin,"  Ben 
Tussie  said.  "We're  awful  hungry-. " 

Grandma  got  up  and  started  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"I'll  fix  their  suppers.  Ma  Tussie,"  Aunt 
Vittie  said. 

"  I'll  fix  this  supper,"  Grandma  said.  "You 
can  fix  the  next  one." 

It  was  exactly  two  days  after  Ben  Tussie 
and  his  family  had  come  to  spend  the  night 
with  us,  Dee  Tussie,  a  brother  to  Ben,  and 
his  wife  came,  bringin  their  four  youngins. 
Aunt  Vittie  didn't  buy  them  clothes.  Ben 
asked  Aunt  Vittie  to  clothe  him  and  his  wife, 
but  Aunt  \'ittie  wouldn't  listen  to  'im. 

"You'll  do  well  to  get  your  grub  and  a  bed 
to  sleep  on,  Ben,"  she  told  him.  "You  came 
to  stay  one  night  but  you  are  still  here." 

Next  day  after  Dee  Tussie  came.  Uncle 
Ben  Tussie  and  his  wife.  Aunt  Vie,  came. 
Uncle  Ben  was  Grandpa's  youngest  brother. 

Now  it  was  hard  to  get  into  the  bathroom 
when  you  wanted  to  go.  There  was  always 
Dee's  or  young  Ben  Tussle's  youngins  in  the 
bathroom  a-playln  with  the  gadgets  and 
levers.  It  kept  Grandma  and  Aunt  Vittie 
busy  a-tryln  to  keep  the  furniture  In  place 
after  the  youngins  ran  through  the  house. 

"A  body  just  can't  keep  the  place  clean," 
Grandma  said.  "Shucks,  we's  happier  back 
yander  in  the  schoolhouse  than  we  are  here 
a-tryin  to  pertect  our  new  furniture." 

There  were  nineteen  in  our  family  now. 
Grandpa  made  young  Ben  Tussle  and  Dee 
Tussie  go  to  the  relief  office  with  'im  and 
help  'im  carry  relief  grub  home.  They  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  but  Grandpa  told  them  if  they 
didn't  he'd  see  they  didn't  get  a  bite  to  eat. 
"Them  that  don't  work,  can't  eat."  Grandpa 
told  them.  But  it  took  more  than  the  relief 
grub  to  feed  nineteen  people.  Aunt  Vittie 
had  to  go  to  Perk  Marcum's  grocery  store 
and  open  an  account.  The  truck  came  every 
mornln  a-brlngln  store-bought  groceries. 

Two  days  after  Uncle  Ben  and  Aunt  Vie 
came  to  spend  the  night  with  us,  Starkle 
Tussle  and  his  family  came. 

"They're  a-comln  so  fast  it's  hard  to  get 
acquainted  with  'em,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

In  the  evenlns  our  front  room  was  packed. 
We  gathered  to  hear  Uncle  George  play  his 
fiddle.  All  the  Tussles  would  pat  their  feet 
and  clap  their  hands. 

"We've  got  enough  here  for  a  square 
dance."  Grandpa  said.  "Let's  get  to  the 
dance  hall  upstairs." 

Uncle  Mott  and  Grandpa  played  for  the 
dance.  I've  never  seen  slch  a  dancin  in  all 
my  life.  Grandpa  danced  with  Grandma.  I 
didn't  see  anything  wrong  with  his  back 
when  he  started  dancin.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  men  on  the  floor. 

When  we  coupled  off  to  dance,  every  man 
with  his  wife,  there  wasn't  anybody  to  dance 
with  .\unt  Vittie.  Uncle  George  would  let 
Uncle  Mott  pick  a  dance  tune  on  the  banjer 
while  he  danced  a  couple  of  sets  with  Aunt 
Vittie.  Then  Uncle  George  would  play  dance 
pieces  on  his  fiddle  while  Uncle  Mott  danced 
with  Aunt  \'lttle.  I  often  wondered  what 
would  happen  if  somebody  else  had  played 
the  music.  I  wondered  which  uncle  she 
would  have  danced  with. 

Seble  Tussle  came  to  spend  the  night  with 
us  and  brought  his  wife  and  two  youngins. 
Two  days  after  Seble  came  with  his  family, 
Seble's  father,  Abe,  and  his  w-ife,  Thursday, 
came.  Then  Abe's  brother,  Felix,  came  and 
brought  his  wife,  Claradore.  The  house  was 
about  full.  There  was  only  one  empty  room. 

"One  thing  about  it,"  Grandpa  told 
Grandma,  "we  halnt  a-goin  to  have  any- 
body a-llvin  in  the  dance  hall.  That  room 
aint  to  be  occupied." 

"We'll  haf  to  turn  'em  away  then.  Ye'U 
haf  to  lam  to  say  no.  Press ! " 

"  I  can  do  it,  Arimithy.  B-gad,  I  can  say 
no  when  it  comes  to  a-fillin  up  that  dance 
hall." 

Dave  Tussle  came  with  his  wife  and  three 
youngins  to  occupy  the  last  room.  Dave 
Tussie  was  only  a  distant  cousin— sixth, 


seventh  or  eighth.  But  he  said  he  felt  closer 
kinship  now  than  he  had  ever  felt  before. 

Pert  Tussle  came  that  night  with  his  wife 
and  four  youngins. 

"House  is  full  up,"  Grandpa  told  'im. 
"You'll  haf  to  go  away." 

"But  we  can  sleep  on  the  floor."  Pert  said. 
"We've  walked  a  long  way  and  we're  tired 
and  hungry." 

"Can't  help  that.  Can't  take  another 
person." 

Pert  Tussle  went  down  the  road  a-cussln 
Grandpa  every-  breath. 

Grandpa's  sixth  and  seventh  cousins 
came  and  brought  their  families.  His  first 
cousins,  nephews,  nieces,  a  brother  Tim,  his 
sisters'  youngins — great  crowds  came  to  stay 
with  us.  But  Grandpa  told  them  the  house 
was  full,  that  it  wouldn't  hold  another  {per- 
son. Many  of  them  quarreled  with  Grandpa 
and  called  him  bad  names;  many  wanted  to 
fight  him  right  in  our  yard,  while  many  were 
ver>'  nice  about  it.  Grandma  had  said  the 
locusts  would  come  and  devour.  The  locusts 
had  come,  if  you  wanted  to  call  Tussles 
"locusts." 

The  Tussie  wimmen  kept  their  rooms 
cleaned;  they  helped  Grandma  and  Aunt 
Vittie  with  the  cookln.  There  wasn't  much 
for  the  men  to  do  but  get  klndlln  and  carry 
relief  grub  from  town.  Soon  strange  men 
came  to  our  back  yard  and  the  Tussie  men 
met  them.  They  were  a  few  of  the  twenty- 
eight  men  that  sold  bootleg  whisky  in  town. 
When  Toodle  Powell  came,  he  drove  up  the 
lane  in  a  rattletrap  car.  And  when  we  had 
our  dances,  many  of  the  Tussle  men  swayed 
over  the  floor.  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
the  dances  we  had.  Many  nights  we  danced 
all  night. 

July  and  August  passed.  September  had 
come.  Uncle  George  sat  In  our  back  yard 
a-playln  one  of  his  tunes  for  us.  It  was  the 
tune  of  the  dyin  grass,  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  and  the  chlrrupy  notes  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, the  September  wind  in  the  dyin 
grass.  It  was  a  tune  that  would  almost 
make  you  cry  when  Uncle  George  snapped 
the  scissory  notes  of  the  grasshoppers. 

Il's  the  way  yon  play  your  fiddle.  Uncle 
George,  I  thought,  is  the  reason  I  love  you. 
I've  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  this  world. 
If  you  never  work  a  lick.  Uncle  George,  I 
would  still  love  you.  You've  earned  yaur  keeps 
and  your  good  clothes.  And  if  one  of  you  are  to 
marry  Aunt  Vittie.  I  thought,  /  hope  it  is  you. 
Uncle  George,  instead  of  Uncle  Molt. 


U/ie  ^Cfi 
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By  Glenn  Ward  Drenbafb 

Ail  day  his  courage  faced  the 
growing  odds; 
His  reason,  firm  and  resolute, 
withstood 
Fear's  blustering;  vain  prophets  and 
false  gods 
He  had  discarded  for  the  lasting 
good. 
He  turned  the  slow,  grim  challenge 
of  his  smile 
To  friends  who  doubted  in 
adversity; 
And  weary,  he  stood  upright  all  the 
while, 
And  hurt,  he  would  not  let  the 
foemen  see. 

At  night  he  tried  to  shield  her  from 

the  sense 
Of  tumult — it  was  she  who 

shielded  him! 
With  her  was  beauty,  peace  and 

confidence. 
And  love  discarded  that  dark 

interim.    .    .    . 
With  victory  enough,  his  bo^ved 

head  pressed 
Upon  the  quiet  haven  of  her  breast. 


But  before  Uncle  George  had  finished,  j 
well-dressed  man  walked  around  our  house 
"Is  this  where  Press  Tussle  lives?  "  he  asked 

"Yes.  It  is,"  Grandpa  said.  "You'rt 
a-talkin  to  Press  Tussle  right  now." 

"I'm  a  relief  investigator,  Mr.  Tussle 
I've  had  reports  that  you  are  still  gettir 
your  relief.    Is  that  true?" 

"  It's  the  God  Almighty's  truth,"  Grandpa 
told  him. 

"A  man  that  lives  in  a  fine  house  as  thi: 
one  is  not  entitled  to  relief." 

"But.  mister.  I  don't  own  it;  I  don't  fur 
nish  the  grub.  My  daughter-in-law,  Vlttli 
Tussie.  who  got  the  money  for  her  dead  hus 
band,  who  was  my  son,  is  a-doln  it." 

"But  she's  keepln  you." 

"That's  right." 

"You're  not  entitled  to  any  more  reliei 
I  shall  leave  instructions  at  the  office  tha 
you  are  not  to  get  any  more." 

There  was  a  lot  of  talkin  among  the  Tus 
sles.    There    was    so    much    commotion 
couldn't  hear  the  last  words  he  said  t 
Grandpa  before  he  turned  to  walk  away. 

"Somebody  has  reported  me,"  Grandp 
said.  "That  feller  was  riled." 

"It's  been  more  than  one,"  Grandma  sale 
"You  turned  away  too  many  Tussles,  Press. 

I  GUESS  none  of  us  will  ever  know  who  n 
ported  Grandpa.  But  I  remember,  whe 
Grandpa  asked  Ben  Tussie  and  Dee  Tussi 
to  help  him  carry-  sacks  of  relief  grub  froi 
town,  they  didn't  like  it.  They  were  mad  j 
hornets  because  they  had  to  help  carry  th 
grub  that  went  into  their  mouths,  the 
wives'  mouths  and  their  youngins'  mouth 
I  know  that  w-hen  the  stranger  started  talki 
to  Grandpa  I  happened  to  be  lookin  <. 
young  Ben  Tussie.  and  I  saw  him  wink  c 
Dee  Tussie.  And  w-hen  the  relief  investigate 
told  Grandpa  his  relief  would  be  stoppec 
Dee  smiled  at  Ben.  I'd  say  they  were  th 
men  that  reported  Grandpa. 

"I  guess  every  man  must  have  h 
Judas,"  Grandpa  said  with  a  laugh.  Bi 
Grandpa's  laugh  was  a  forced  laugh.  I  kne' 
it  hurt  Grandpa  to  take  his  relief  away  froi 
him.  It  was  something  that  seemed  to  hii 
would  go  on  forever  and  forever. 

We  had  just  finished  breakfast  that  Sej 
tember  monun  when  a  man  walked  up  1 
our  front  door.  He  didn't  wait  for  us  to  as 
him  in;  he  walked  inside  as  if  he  ow-ned  tl 
place.  "Howdy,  Mr.  Tussie,"  the  man  sai 
to  Grandpa. 

"How-dy,  George,"  Grandpa  said. 

"Might  as  well  state  my  business, 
George  Raybum  said.  "I  rented  this  houi 
to  you,  your  wife,  son  and  grandson.  No 
you've  made  a  hotel'  outten  it!  Repor 
have  been  reachln  me  about  how-  you  all  a 
a-carryln  on.  Neighbors  said  there  was  < 
much  noise  at  night  they  couldn't  sleep." 

"We've  just  had  a  few-  square  dances." 

"You've  had  a  dance  here  every  night  f< 
the  past  three  weeks,  and  you've  danced  ui 
til  daylight  many  mornings." 

Grandpa  didn't  deny  the  truth.  \ 
looked  at  us;  then  he  looked  at  George  Ra 
bum. 

"I  want  to  look  over  this  house,"  Geori 
Raybum  said.  , 

"All  right."  Grandpa  said. 

George  Raybum  knew  every  room  in  tl 
house,  since  he  had  helped  build  it  with  h 
own  hands.  He  went  into  every  room  th; 
he  could  get  into.  When  he  came  out  of  D( 
Tussle's  room,  I  heard  Grandpa  tell  'im,  ' 
didn't  know  that  Dee's  youngins  had  bust( 
the  w-inder  glasses;  honest  I  didn't." 

"Looks  like  one  took  a  hammer  ar 
busted  'em  out  to  hear  the  glass  shatter 
George  Raybum  said.  "I've  never  set 
floors  treated  like  these.  I  had  these  floo 
varnished  and  w-axed.  Now  they  look  wor 
than  the  floors  in  my  granary  and  smok 
house.  Had  new  wallpaper  put  on  the 
walls.  Now-  it  looks  like  it's  been  on  t( 
years!  Must  have  a  lot  of  pencils  in  th 
house,  'r  it  is  charcoal  smeared  on." 

"We  didn't  have  it  in  the  contract  ho 
many  people  would  live  in  this  house 
Grandpa  told  him.  "I  know  I  told  yc 
there'd  only  be  five  of  us." 

(Coriinued  on  Page  71} 
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The  old  round-topped  trunk  .  .  .  packed,  re- 
packed, a  new  address  on  a  clean  white  card 
.  .  .  Virginia  to  Colorado  to  Oregon  .  .  .  still 
holding  your  possessions  sturdily  .  .  .  that 
trunk  means  home. 

The  model  of  a  white-winged  clipper  serenely 
sailing  .  .  .  the  ageless  clock  with  the  tiny 
moving  men  ...  the  silver  bowl  with  fresh 
flowers  always  floating  on  its  surface  .  .  .  the 
fragrant  old  tobacco  jar  brought  from  China 
long  ago  .  .  .  these  things  mean  home. 

Your  precious  silver  .  .  .  chosen  for  its  grace, 
its  lasting  beauty  .  .  .  unpacked,  polished,  in 
each  new  stopping  place  ...  to  set  a  table  for 
two  ...  to  make  new  friends  and  greet  old 
along  the  way  .  .  .  your  silver  *means  home. 


1 
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Yet  even  Towle  Sterling  —  precious  solid  sil- 
ver fashioned  in  craft  traditions  that  began  in 
1690  —  for  all  its  grace  and  beauty  is  not 
expensive  ...  a  Place  Setting  of  six  essential 
pieces  costs  as  little  as  $20.25,  including  Fed- 
eral Tax.  Of  course,  Towle's  part  in  war  pro- 
duction means  fewer  patterns  and  fewer  pieces. 
If  you  can't  get  what  you  want  now,  ask  your 
jeweler  about  the  Towle  War  Bond  Plan 
which  gives  a  "priority"  on  your  favorite 
Towle  pattern. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Bride  in  Wartime  — 
and  her  Towle  Sterling"  ...  a  new  booklet  written 
to  help  you  select  your  pattern  and  care  for  your 
Sterling.  Just  address:  The  Towle  Silversmiihs, 
Dept.  J-1,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
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(J  1  wore  my  lovoly 

Evoniii^  ill  l*2iriN  Fae^*  lN»\v«lei*'' 


TO  CREATE  a  (Ircainy,  U'lulcr  bcauly  in  llio  swoot 
face  of  a  »iil . . ,  ihat  is  llie  prime  purpose  of  Lveniiig  in  Paris 
face  powder.  Tliat  is  why  it  is  made  with  such  a  sheer  velvet  leMure 
.  why  the  shades  of  Kvening  in  Paris  seem  lo  lie  on  I  he  skin  in  such 
a  soft  bloom  of  color. 

Choose  smooth,  colorful  Kvening  in  Paris  face  powder,  so 
enchantingly    )ours    for   Romance. 
See  in  iiis  e)<'s  why  il  is  said, 

"lo  make  a  lovely  ladv  even 

■  J|^^^     Face  Pow.ler  $1.00 

lovelier  .  .  .  Lvening  hi  Pans  ^9^^  Perfume  $1.25  to  $  10.00 
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(Conlinue.il  from  Page  70} 

"How  many  people  do  you  have  in  my 
house,  Mr.  Tussic?" 

"Forty-six." 

Grandpa  and  George  Rayburn  did  a  lot  of 
l<jud  talkin  inside  the  bathroom;  then  they 
came  out. 

"Press  Tussie,  you  Icnow  such  work  as 
that  is  uncalled  for,"  George  Rayburn  said. 
"They've  made  a  playhouse  out  of  that 
bathroom.  They  even  smeared  the  white 
walls  with  charcoal.  It  will  cost  me  some- 
thing to  put  this  house  in  order." 

"Then  you  want  us  to  get  out?  "  Grandpa 
asked. 

"That's  it,"  George  Rayburn  said.  "Get 
out  of  here  and  quit  makin  a  hotel  and 
pleasure  resort  out  of  my  house.  I'm  bringin 
a  suit  for  damages  over  what  you've  already 
done!  I  won't  bring  the  suit  if  you'll  clear 
out  now."  Before  George  Rayburn  left  he 
walked  over  the  back  yard.  He  was  mad  as 
a  hornet.  He  didn't  see  the  fence  posts  that 
we'd  taken  ui)  for  kindlin;  he  didn't  see  that 
the  door  of  the  coalhouse  and  a  few  of  the 
jilanks  were  gone. 

Grandpa  called  us  together  and  told  us 
George  Rayburn  was  a-goin  to  sue  him  for 
damages  if  we  didn't  clear  out. 

"\\'ho  do  you  mean?"  Ben  Tussie  asked. 

"I  mean  everybody  that's  come  here  to 
live  with  us,"  Grandpa  said.  "I  rented  this 
liouse  for  five  ix;oplc." 

"  We  aint  a-clearin  out.  Uncle  Press."  Dee 
Tussie  ,s;iid. 

"  We  aint  a-lcavin,"  men  and  women  sjioke 
from  the  crowded  room. 

"Then  I'll  be  sued,"  Grandpa  said. 

"You'll  haf  to  be  sued."  Dec  Tussie  said. 

There  was  a  lot  of  cussin  among  the  Tussic 
men.  They  were  good  to  Grandpa  as  long  as 
he  fed  them;  but  the  very  minute  he  told 
I  hem  that  he  couldn't  keep  them  any  longer, 
they  turned  on  Grandpa  and  started  cussin 
'im.  And  il  was  their  faults  and  the  faults  of 
Iheir  youngins  why  he  wasn't  a-keepin  'em 
longer.  He  would've  kept  them  as  long  as 
the  money  held  out. 

That  afternoon.  Sheriff  Whitcapplc  came 
to  see  us.  That's  one  time  that  everybody  in 
the  house  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  a 
eat  is  near. 

I  thought  that  the  reason  every  Tussic 
was  afraid  of  tiie  sherifT  was  that  the  sheriff 
was  always  an  enemy  to  the  Tussles,  whether 
he'd  ever  had  to  arrest  one  or  not.  The 
reason  was,  the  Tussles  never  liked  the  laws. 
They  never  liked  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

When  Sheriff  Whiteapple  knocked  at  our 
door.  Grandpa  was  a-standin  by  to  open  it. 
"Ciood  aftermnm,  sheriff,"  Grandpa  said. 
"Won't  you  come  in?" 

"No,  I  aint  got  the  time.  Press.  I'm 
a-servin  an  order  on  you  to  leave  these 
premises." 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  Grandpa  said,  takin  the 
piece  of  paper.  "I've  always  thought  if  I  had 
enough  money  I  could  live  in  any  house  I 
wanted.  I  think  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
to  own  is  a  little  piece  of  land  with  a  shack 
or  a  good  rock  cliff  on  it." 

Soon  as  Sheriff  Whiteapple  left.  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  took  a  walk  out  the  spur  of  the 
road  toward  the  turnpike.  I  thought  they 
must  be  a-layin  their  plans.  Grandpa  called 
Aunt  Vittie  down  where  they  were  a-standin, 
but  no  one  could  hear  what  they  were  talkin 
about. 

Next  mornin  Grandpa  left  the  house  soon 
as  he  had  finished  breakfast.  Grandpa  was 
gone  all  day.  Before  the  sun  had  gone  down 
over  the  black  sumacs.  Grandpa  walked  up 
the  road,  shufflin  like  he  was  tired.  Grandma 
and  Aunt  Vittie  went  to  meet  him. 

I  tried  to  hear  what  they  were  a-sayin, 
but  when  they  walked  near  where  I  was 
a-waitin  they  hushed  talkin. 

We  didn't  have  as  many  good  things  to  eat 
that  night  as  we  had  been  havin.  I  heard 
Grandma  say  we  had  the  last  of  live  hundred 
pounds  of  soup  beans  on  the  table.  She  said 
that  our  supply  of  grub  was  a-dwindlin.  No 
one  seemed  to  care.  Everybody  ate,  talked 
and  seemed  happy.  Many  of  the  Tussie 
men  were  more  than  happy.  And  I  knew 
why.  They'd  swigged  Toodle  Powell's  moon- 
shine to  give  'em  an  appetite. 


Alter  supper,  soon  as  the  women  had 
washed  the  dishes.  Grandpa  called  every- 
body  to  the  dance  hall.  "Dance  tonight, 
children,"  Grandpa  told  them.  "I  want 
everybody  to  have  a  good  time  w^ile  he  is  in 
this  house." 

I  don't  know  what  made  it.  Maybe 
Toodle  Powell  had  brought  a  better  kind  of 
moonshine.  It  must  have  been  his  dancin 
kind.  I'd  never  seen  them  dance  like  this  be- 
fore. I'd  never  heard  Uncle  Mott  pick  his 
banjer  and  Uncle  George  bear  down  on  his^ 
fiddle  like  they  did  on  this  night.  The  dust! 
flew  up  from  the  floor  and  dropped  down 
from  the  ceilin.  They'  made  the  big  house 
rock  from  their  hard-hitten  brogan  shoes. 

CtRANDPA  and  Grandma  only  danced  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  mornin  and  then  they 
slipped  out  and  went  downstairs  to  bed.  I 
danced  with  Watt  Tussie's  oldest  girl,  Eftia. 

I'd  never  seen  Aunt  Vittie  look  prettier 
than  she  did  when  Uncle  George  laid  down 
his  fiddle  to  dance  with  her.  Uncle  George 
held  her  close,  and  as  I  watched  I  tried  to 
hold  Effie  like  Uncle  George  held  Aunt 
Vittie.  I  tried  to  swing  Effie  like  Uncle 
George  swung  Aunt  Vittie,  but  I  didn't  have 
the  strength.  Uncle  George  was  a  big  man 
and  he  was  powerful  with  his  big  arms  and 
his  long  legs  when  it  come  to  dancin.  I  tried 
to  look  at  Effie's  brown  eyes  like  Uncle 
George  looked  into  Aunt  Vittie's  blue  eyes, 
but  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  couldn't  make  love 
to  my  girl  like  Uncle  George  was  a-makir 
love  to  Aunt  Vittie  and  a-dancin  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  the  dance  ended  in  the  late- 
mornin  hours  everybody  was  a-lovin  one 
another.  I'd  never  seen  as  much  kissin  be 
fore.  I  saw  Uncle  George  a-kissin  Auni 
Vittie  one  time  and  Uncle  Mott  a-kissin  hei 
another  time.  But  Aunt  Vittie  was  a-tryir 
to  get  away  from  Uncle  Mott  all  the  time  h( 
was  a-kissin  her. 

When  I  got  in  bed  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep 
for  the  noise  in  the  house.  They  were  stil 
a-lovin  and  a-talkin. 

It's  nil  because  Uncle  Kim  got  killed,  1 
thought.  What  if  Uncle  Kim  could  have  conn 
hack  tonight  and  danced  with  us. 

And  I  thought  about  Uncle  George  anc 
Uncle  Mott.  They  didn't  like  one  another 
And  I  knew  the  reason  why.  It  was  becaus( 
of  Aunt  Vittie.  I  wondered  what  woulc 
happen  to  them.  I  knew  that  the  Tussiei 
would  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  and  thej 
would  drop  it  themselves  to  start  the  fight 
I  knew  the  Tussles  would  shoot  to  kill  anc 
would  knife  to  kill.  I  knew  that  trouble  hac 
come  between  Uncle  George  and  Uncle  Mott 

When  I  got  out  of  bed  the  sun  was  a-shinii 
and  the  sparrows  were  a-chirrupin  in  thi 
locust  trees  behind  the  house.  I  went  down 
stairs  and  Claradore  Tussie  fixed  my  break 
fast.  I  asked  where  Grandma  and  Aun 
Vittie  were.  She  told  me  that  they  had  gon( 
to  town  with  Grandpa. 

Before  I  had  finished  breakfast  Georg( 
Rayburn  and  Sheriff  Whiteapple  walkec 
into  the  dinin  room. 

"Where's  Press  and  Arimithy?"  Sherif 
Whiteapple  said. 

"Gone  to  town,"  I  said. 

"  I  want  you  fo  go  over  my  house  with  me 
sheriff,"  George  Rayburn  said.  "I  want  t( 
show  you  how  they've  treated  this  house.' 

"But  you'll  wake  everybody  up,"  Clara 
dore  said. 

"It's  time  to  wake  'em,"  Sheriff  White 
apple  said.  "We've  come  to  look  over  thi: 
house  and  we're  a-goin  in  every  room." 

I  guess  I  caused  the  panic,  for  I  went  t( 
every  room  and  pounded  and  told  them  th( 
sheriff  was  here.  I  never  heard  sich  ; 
yawnin  and  groanin — and  a-roUin  outtei 
bed.  Soon  the  halls  were  filled  with  half 
dressed  men,  women  and  youngins.  It  was  ; 
terrible  sight  to  see  them  scamperin  arounc 
a-fallin  over  one  another  like  they  wen 
tryin  to  find  a  hidin  place  while  Sherif 
Whiteapple  and  George  Rayburn  went  int( 
the  rooms. 

They  had  come  at  the  worst  time,  for  th( 
beds  weren't  made;  the  house  was  dirty  anc 
everything  looked  worse  than  it  really  was 
While  Sheriff  W^hiteapple  and  George  Ray 
burn  went  over  the  rooms  upstairs,  all  thi 
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nder  the  hill  and  the  faces  at  the  winders 
juldn't  see  me. 

I  found  a  few  saucers,  teacups  and  a  pot 
nd  pan.  I  couldn't  find  near  all  the  things 
lat  Uncle  Mott  and  I  had  thrown  into  this 
ulley,  but  I  raked  around  until  I  found  an 
Id  coffeepot. 

Then  I  heard  a  bell  sound  and  the  boys 
nd  girls  came  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  They 
ad  their  dinner  buckets.  I  laid  flat  on  the 
round  where  I  could  watch  them  eat,  listen 
0  them  talk.  And  I  wanted  to  watch  them 
lay. 

Soon  as  one  had  finished  eatin,  he  hurried 
o  the  schoolhouse  with  his  dinner  bucket, 
lumpin  what  few  pieces  of  bread  he  had  left 
ipon  the  ground.  The  bread  looked  good  to 

ne;  it  made  me  hungry.  I  saw  everybody 
gatherin  under  a  big  oak  at  the  edge  of 

he  yard.  I  was  close  to  them.  I  thought 
very  minute  that  someone  would  see  me, 

)ut  no  one  ventured  over  the  bank. 
I  almost  yelled  when  I  saw  Grandma's 

lishes.  The  girls  were  a-playin  "home"  and 

)retended  that  they  were  a-settin  the  tables. 

soon  as  the  bell  rang,  they  walked  to  the 

;choolhouse.     I 

:limbed   around   the         

iluff,  lifted  dishes, 

3ots,    pans,    teacups 

md  saucers  and  put 

;hem  down  into  my 

iack. 
Now  I  wanted  the 

Dread  that  had  been 

thrown    under   the 

iiickory  tree.  I  shoul- 
dered  my  sack  and 

walked    upon    the 

school    ground.    I 

loaded  the  slices  of 

bread,    biscuits    and 

:orn  bread  into  my 

5ack  fast  as  I  could. 

[  saw  faces  squirmin 

at    the    winderpanes 

as  I  worked.  Then  I 

saw  more   dishes  at 

another  playhouse.  I 

guess  it  was  a  mis- 
take,   but    I    got 

them — and   then   I 

shouldered  my  sack 

and    took    over   the 

bank   in  a  run.     I 

didn't    more    than 

reach  Higgins  Hollow 

until  I  heard  voices 

a-screamin  at  me. 
"Lay  down  that 

sack,"   one   shouted. 

"You've  robbed  our 

playhouses ! " 
I    heard    them 

a-comin  like  a  pack 

of  hounds  and  I  had 

a  good  lead  on  them. 

I  sidestepped  into  a 

thick  pine  grove,  hur- 
ried under  the  dark 

woods,   goin    around 

this  tree  and  that  one.  until  I  reached  a  gul- 

ley.  I  laid  down  in  the  guUey  and  tried  to  hold 

my  breath  so  they  couldn't  hear  my  breathin. 

I  was  a-gittin  my  breath  hard.    I  held  my 

face  up  where  I  could  see  the  Higgins  Hollow 

road  from  the  gulley.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  boys 

run  up  the  road  like  a  pack  of  hounds  after 

a  fox.  Then  I  heard  them  stop. 
"He's  got  away,"  one  said. 
"Who  was  that  boy?"  another  asked. 
"I  don't  know." 

1  LAY  perfectly  still.  I  watched  them  turn 
to  their  left  around  the  high  bank  outten 
sight.  I  crawled  from  my  hidin  place, 
walked  down  to  the  path  under  the  pine 
grove  and  hurried  along  this  path  for  home. 
Grandma  hugged  and  kissed  me.  That  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever 
kissed  me.  "My  old  dishes,"  Grandma  said. 
"My  old  coffeepot!  Sid,  I'm  so  glad  that 
you  found  'em !  I  thought  we  put  'em  in  the 
big  fire  at  the  schoolhouse." 
"  "It's  wonderful.  Ma  Tussie,"  Aunt  Vittie 
^  id  as  she  watched  Grandma  wipe  the  tears 
"  ^  n  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
'^  "^  Grandpa  and  Uncle  George  were  tickled 
ebut 
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Hky  Alma  Kobi.son  Higbee 

She  lay  alone  with  the  morning  star 
And  heard  her  man  at  his  restless 
pacing, 
Her  body  let  down  a  frail  white  bar 
And  sent  out  a  tide  of  dark  pain 
racing 
To  sweep  her  away  from  things  she 
knew, 
And  she  went  on  a  pointed  wave 
of  screaming. 
Then  she  saw  that  the  sky  was  blue 
And  the  wind  went  by  with  long 
hair  streaming; 
She  was  a  pine  on  the  highest  peak, 
She  was  the  mountain  above  the 
valley. 
The  moon  was  pale  and  wan  and 
weak, 
She  counted  stars  and  her  heart 
marked  tally. 
Then  the  mountain  split  with 
quickening  thunder. 
And  when  ail  was  clear,  the  blue 
sky  smiled; 
She  lay  in  her  bed  in  a  still  white 
wonder 
And  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant 
child. 


to  death.  "Where'd  the  bread  come  from, 
Sid?"  Aunt  Vittie  asked. 

"Youngins  dumped  it  from  their  dinner 
buckets." 

"Don't  think  you  ought  to've  brought 
it,"  Grandpa  said. 

"What  if  your  pension  check  is  late?" 

"Guess  we'd  better  save  it,"  Grandma 
said.  "Might  need  it." 

Grandma  and  Aunt  Vittie  took  the  bread, 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  coffeepot,  plates,  teacups 
and  saucers  from  the  sack. 

"Now  we  have  brooms  and  dishes," 
Grandpa  said. 

"I've  been  a-thinkin  about  beds,"  Uncle 
George  said.  "If  Mott  can  make  brooms,  I 
can  make  beds!" 

J  HAT  afternoon  Uncle  George  went  into 
the  woods  with  an  ax.  He  came  back 
a-carryin  a  dead  chestnut  pole.  I  watched 
as  he  worked  a-makin  beds.  He  set  a  post  in 
the  comer  of  the  front  room  and  nailed  a 
slab  to  it  and  stuck  it  through  a  crack  in  the 
wall.  Then  he  put  another  slat  to  the  post 
and  stuck  it  through  a  crack  in  the  wall. 
-    Then  he  put  another 

slat  to  the  post  and 

stuck  it  through  a 
crack  in  the  other 
wall.  He  found  some 
rusty  spike  nails  at 
the  barn  and  pulled 
them  from  a  half- 
rotted  bam  sleeper. 
He  drove  the  nails 
through  the  chestnut 
slab  and  fastened 
them  to  the  post. 
Then  he  split  bed 
slats,  carried  them 
from  the  woods  and 
put  them  across  the 
bed  and  nailed  them. 
Aunt  Vittie  sewed 
sheets  together  to 
make  a  bedtick  while 
Grandma  and  I 
gathered  broom  sage 
and  filled  the  tick. 
Grandma  put  the 
bedtick  on  the  chest- 
nut bed  slats;  then 
she  spread  a  sheet 
over  the  tick  and 
then  put  pillows  and 
quilts  over  the  sheet. 
It  wasn't  a  bad- 
lookin  bed  and  it 
was  a  lot  better  than 
sleepin  on  the  floor. 
"Tomorrow  we'll 
put  two  more  beds 
in  this  house,"  Uncle 
George  said. 

Aunt  Vittie  looked 
at  him  with  her  soft 
blue  eyes.  "I'll   hep 
you,   Uncle   George. 
I'll    make   the    bed- 
ticks." 
Uncle  Mott  opened  the  door  and  brought 
in  seven  rabbits,   six  quails  and  two  fox 
squirrels.    "Plenty  of  game  here,"   Uncle 
Mott  said.  "I've  had  myself  a  time.   Shot 
sixteen  times  and  brought  back  fifteen  pieces 
of  game." 

"Good  shootin,"  Grandpa  said. 
"Who  made  the  bed?"  Uncle  Mott  asked. 
"Uncle  George  made  it,"  I  said. 
"It's  an  ugly  thing,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 
Uncle  George  kept  on  playin  his  fiddle  as  if 
he  didn't  hear.  But  Grandpa  looked  at  Uncle 
George  and  then  he  looked  at  Uncle  Mott. 
"Rabbits,    birds,    squirrels,"    Grandma 
said.  "We're  a-goin  to  have  plenty  of  wild 
meat!" 

"Better  than  any  store  meat  you  can 
buy,"  Grandpa  said  as  he  pulled  the  cooked 
meat  from  a  rabbit's  hind  leg  at  supper. 
"Better  than  any  relief  grub  a  man  can  git." 

We  stood  around  in  the  kitchen  eatin, 
since  we  didn't  have  a  table  and  chairs. 

"You  had  huntin  on  your  mind,  Mott," 
Grandpa  said.  "When  you  live  in  woods, 
huntin's  the  first  thing  that  pops  into  your 
mind." 
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Priceless  heritage  for  a  young  lady  .  .  .  Gorham  family  silver, 

and  the  sterling  way  of  doing  things.  Buy  sterling,  but  buy  it  sparingly, 

sharing  with  other  brides  who  also  wish  to  mark 

a  sterling  marriage  with  sterling  silver. 

No  other  purchase  you  make  for  your  home  gives  you  so  many 

hours  of  use  and  pleasure  for  so  little  initial  cost.  You  have  our  word  that 

you  can  match-and-add  post-war  when  Gorham  returns  full  time  to  making  its 

century-famous  sterling  .  .  .  and  so  has  baby  when  she 

herself  is  a  bride,  come  1964,  or  thereabouts. 
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Above,  left  to  right:  greenbrier  •  i.yric  •  chantilly  .  Fairfax  •  English  gadroon  •  camellia 
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YOUR  HAIR  LIKE 

Gorgeous  Powers  Models 


Takes  Only  10  Minutes  Al  Home  To  Leave  Hair 
Silken-Soft,  Glowing  With  Natural  Brilliant  Lustre 

Powers  Models  are  brcath-takingly  beauliji/I.  One  of  their  greatest 
assets  is  their  cnchantingly  lovely,  perfectly  coiffured  hair!  And 
John  Robert  Powers  always  advises  his  stunning  "million  dollar" 
Powers  Models  to  use  only  Kreml  Shampoo  to  wash  their  hair.  Here 
are  some  of  the  reasons: 

1.  Kreml  Shampoo  not  only  thoroughly  cleanses  hair 
and  scalp  of  dirt  and  loose  dandruff  but  it  brings  out  the 
natural  sparkling  brilliant  highlights— the  shimmering 
lustre  that  lies  concealed  in  your  and  every  girl's  hair. 

2.  This  remarkably  beautifying  Kreml  Shampoo  leaves 
hair  so  much  silkier,  softer,  with  a  glossy  sheen  that  lasts 
for  days.  Notice  how  your  hair  stays  in  place  so  much 
longer. 

3.  Kreml  Shampoo  never  leaves  any  excess  dull  soapy 
film.  It  positively  contains  no  harsh  caustics  or  chemicals. 
Instead— its  beneficial  oil  base  helps  keep  your  hair  from 
becoming  dry  or  brittle. 

Why  not  take  a  "beauty-tip"  from  these  exquisitely  lovely  Powers 
Girls  and  always  "glamour-bathe"  your  hair  with  Kreml  Shampoo! 
Get  a  bottle  today  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 
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FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR-EASIER  TO  ARRANGE  /jcf^^^^T*^ 

/<■   Guaranteed  by  ^A 
MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  THE   FAMOUS  KREMl   HAIR  TONIC    I  Uo,id  Housekeeping 


"The  first  thing  that  pops  into  my  mind 
right  now,"  Uncle  Mott  said,  "is  a  table.  If 
Uncle  George  can  make  a  bed,  I  know  that 
I  can  make  a  table!  I  don't  like  to  stand  up 
and  eat  hot  grub." 

Next  day  Uncle  Mott  cut  a  post  and  put 
it  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen;  then  he 
knocked  planks  from  the  smokehouse  loft 
and  carried  them  into  the  kitchen.  He  put 
the  end  of  a  plank  into  a  crack  and  let  one 
end  rest  on  the  post.  Then  he  put  another 
plank  from  the  post  to  the  end  logs  and 
covered  them  with  planks — the  same  way 
that  Uncle  George  had  made  the  bed. 
Grandma  covered  the  rough  planks  with 
papers.  And  now  we  had  a  table. 

Uncle  Mott  must  have  thought  the  table 
wouldn't  be  much  good  unless  we  had  some- 
thin  to  sit  on.  He  went  into  the  woods  and 
cut  a  saplin.  He  scored  and  hewed  one  side 
until  it  was  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been 
sawed.  Then  Uncle  Mott  chiseled  holes  into 
the  unhewed  side  with  the  double-bitted  ax 
and  cut  four  legs  from  a  smaller  saplin  and 
wedged  them  into  the  grooves.  Grandpa 
and  I  helped  him  carry  the  bench  into  the 
kitchen  and  put  it  beside  the  table.  Then 
Uncle  Mott  made  a  smaller  bench  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  Mott,"  Grandpa  said. 
"I  didn't  know  that  you  was  so  handy  with 
an  ax.  Soon  as  dinner  is  put  on  the  table 
today  we  can  put  our  feet  under  the  table 
and  eat  from  dishes  again.  We  can  use 
spoons,  knives  and  forks  instead  of  eatin  with 
our  fingers." 

"And  we  can  drink  our  coffee  from  tea- 
cups." Uncle  George  said. 

"It's  more  like  livin,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"I'm  a-livin  just  the  way  I  like  to  live," 
(irandpa  said. 

Aunt  Vittie  wouldn't  stay  in  the  kitchen 
to  help  (Jrandma  with  the  dishes.  Just  as 
soon  as  Uncle  George  got  the  ax  on  his 
shoulder  and  started  to  the  woods.  Aunt 
Vittie  went  with  him.  Grandma  watched 
them  through  the  kitchen  winder. 

"Lei  'ini  spark," (Jrandpa said.  "Sparkin's 
a  natural  thing.  Guess  (ieorge  is  lonesome 
without  a  wife!" 

I  went  down  to  the  old  bam  and  pulled 
nails  from  the  half-rotted  planks.  I  knew 
Uncle  George  would  need  them  when  he 
started  makin  beds.  1  hunted  for  nails  while 
Uncle  (ieorge  and  Aunt  Vittie  hunted  for 
dead  chestnut  saplins. 

While  they  were  gone  Uncle  Mott  took  his 
double-barrel  shotgun  to  the  woods.  He 
didn't  go  the  way  they  went;  he  took  the 
opposite  direction.  Uncle  George  and  Aunt 
Vittie  weren't  gone  an  hour  until  they  came 
back.  Uncle  George  was  a-carryin  a  long 
chestnut  saplin;  Aunt  Vittie  followed  'im 
with  a  tiny  pole  across  her  shoulder. 

Ihat  afternoon  Uncle  George  made  a 
small  bed  in  the  front-room  corner  across 
from  Grandpa  and  Grandma's  bed.  He  took 
a  lot  of  pains  with  the  bed,  for  he  knew  that 
Aunt  Vittie  would  sleep  on  it.  And  he  made 
two  beds  upstairs.  Grandma  and  I  gathered 
broom  sage  to  fill  the  bedticks. 

Uncle  Mott  returned  at  sundown  with 
sixteen  rabbits  and  fourteen  steel  traps. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  traps?"  Grandpa 
asked. 

"Found  'em.  Pap." 

"B-gad,  you're  a  good  finder,  Mott." 

"Thought  I'd  give  'em  to  Sid." 

"But  I  never  set  a  trap,"  I  said. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  set  'em.  You  can 
catch  you  some  fur-bearin  animals.  You 
can  make  yourself  some  money." 

"Thank  you,  Uncle  Mott,"  I  said.  "That's 
wonderful !" 

After  supper  we  carried  the  benches  from 
the  kitchen  and  placed  'em  before  the  fire 
while  Aunt  Vittie  and  (irandma  washed  the 
dishes.  Uncle  Mott  tuned  his  banjer  and 
Uncle  (ieorge  tuned  his  fiddle.  They  never 
spoke  to  each  other,  but  it  was  understood 
that  Uncle  Mott  would  pick  one  tune  and 
tlien  Uncle  George  would  play  a  tune. 

"Let's  have  a  good  banjer  piece,  Mott," 
Grandpa  said. 

"I'm  a-goin  to  play  and  sing  Careless 
Love,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 
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"Love,  oh,  love,  oh,  careless  love, 

Love,  oh,  love,  how  can  it  be. 

Love,  oh,  love,  oh,  careless  love, 

To  love  somebody  that  don't  love  me." 

I'd  never  seen  Uncle  Mott  play  His  banjer 
better  or  sing  prettier.  He  thinks  he's  a-losin 
Aunt  Vittie,  I  thought.  He  thinks  Uncle  George  \t 
is  a-goin  to  get  her.  I 

As  soon  as  Uncle  Mott  had  finished.  Uncle 
George  started  a  mournful  song  on  his  fiddle. 
He  sang  the  words  as  his  long  arm  moved  ii 
gently  with  his  fiddle  bow.  'l 

'Oh,  carry  me  back  to  the  mountains. 

Beneath  the  Southern  skies; 
Oh,  carry  me  back  to  the  mountains, 

There's  where  my  sweetheart  lies. 
I  get  so  lonesome  without  her. 

Why  did  I  ever  roam? 
Oh,  carry  me  back  to  the  mountains, 

Back  to  my  home,  sweet  home." 

While  Uncle  George  played  his  fiddle  and 
sang,  I  saw  Aunt  Vittie  wipe  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  And  I  saw  Grandma  wipe  the  tears 
from  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
Even  Grandpa  was  deeply  moved,  the  way 
he  twisted  on  the  bench  and  pulled  at  his 
whiskers. 

"Sure  was  a  pretty  song,"  Grandpa  said. 
"Made  me  think  o'  my  young  days." 

"Brought  back  memories  of  the  past  to 
me,"  Grandma  said. 

Uncle  mott  didn't  say  anything,  but  I 
wondered  if  Uncle  Mott  didn't  want  to  say 
somethin  to  Uncle  George.  I  wondered  if 
he  didn't  want  to  tell  him  that  he  liked  the 
song,  but  he  couldn't  do  it. 

One  afternoon  Uncle  Mott  took  me  along 
the  ridge  top  not  far  from  where  Uncle  Kim 
was  buried.  "Here's  the  best  place  to  trap 
in  this  county,  Sid,"  Uncle  Mott  said. 

Uncle  Mott  showed  me  how  to  set  a  steel 
trap  and  how  to  hide  it  so  a  coon,  fox,  pos- 
sum, mink  or  a  polecat  would  walk  into  it. 

"I'm  a  good  hunter,  Sid,"  Uncle  Mott 
said.  "I'm  a  good  trapper.  But  I'm  not  a 
good  lover.  And  my  banjer  won't  come  up 
to  Uncle  George's  fiddle.  Take  that  fiddle 
away  from  'im  and  I'd  stand  a  chance  with 
the  woman  we  love.  It's  that  fiddle  of  Uncle 
George's  that's  opened  up-  the  hearts  of 
women  to  'im." 

In  the  afternoons  while  we  hunted.  Uncle 
George  chopped  stovewood  for  the  cook- 
stove.  And  Grandpa  sat  before  the  fire  and 
told  Grandma  the  great  things  that  he  had 
done,  while  they  were  a-waitin  for  the  fiJ- 
teenth  of  October  so  they  could  go  to  town 
and  git  his  pension  check. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October  a  well- 
dressed  man  walked  around  the  path  toward 
our  house.  "Does  Press  Tussie  live  here?" 
the  stranger  asked. 

"Yep,  he  does,"  Grandpa  said.  "I'm  Press 
Tussie." 

"I'm  Eddie  McConnell,"  the  stranger 
said.  "I'm  the  county  attendance  officer." 

"What's  that?"  (Grandpa  asked. 

"I'm  to  see  that  children  in  this  county 
go  to  school.  It's  been  reported  to  me  that 
you  have  a  boy  h^e  of  school  age  that  is  not 
enrolled  in  this  county  and  has  never  gone 
to  school  a  day  in  his  life." 

"Who  reported  that?"  Grandpa  asked. 

"I'm  not  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Tussie,"  Eddie 
McConnell  said.  "  I  just  want  to  know  if  this 
is  a  fact.   How  old  is  your  boy?" 

"Don't  know  exactly,"  Grandpa  said. 
"Spect  he's  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirteen, 
fourteen,  maybe  fifteen," 

"And  he's  never  gone  to  school  a  day  in 
his  life?" 

"Nope." 

"Is  this  the  boy?  "  he  asked,  pointin  to  me. 

"Yep,  that's  Sid." 

"Now,  Mr.  Tussie,  there's  a  law  in  Ken- 
tucky that  compels  you  to  send  your  chil- 
dren to  school.  If  you  don't  send  your  chil- 
dren to  school  you  can  be  brought  before 
the  county  judge  and  fined!" 

"A  law,"  (irandpa  said.  "Shucks,  I  didn't 
know  that." 

"  You'll  find  out  about  this  law  if  you  don't 
have  this  boy  in  school  by  Monday." 


T  ";  FOR  Private  Tussie 

I'll  have  'im  there  before  Monday,  if 
th   s  the  law,"  Grandpa  said. 

He's  in  the  Six  Hickories  School,"  Eddie 
^     onnell  said.  "Do  you  know  where  it  is, 
5  man?" 

1  es,  I  know  where  it's  at,"  I  said. 
Then  this  will  be  all,"  Eddie  McConnell 
3j  .  "I'll  exjject  'im  in  school  by  Monday. 
Ilia's  not  there,  you  can  see  the  county 
T,'e." 
He'll  be  there,"  Grandpa  said. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Tussie,"  Mr.  McConnell 
3<  1  as  he  turned  to  go  away. 

.'ext  momin  Grandpa  dressed  in  his  best 
51  Grandma  wore  the  best  dress  she  had. 
a  ng  gingham  dress  that  came  to  the  tops 
3  ler  black  shoes.  All  the  time  Grandma 
vs  a-gittin  dressed  Grandpa  was  a-hurryin 
h  . 

ncle  Mott  was  in  a  big  way  too.  I  knew 
ft .-  Uncle  Mott  wanted  to  go  to  town. 
L  ;le  Mott  hadn't  had  a  drink  for  a  long 
tie. 

We'll  be  back,  Vittie,"  Grandma  said, 
"on  as  we  can  git  back." 
<  No  use  to  rush,  Ma  Tussie,"  Aunt  Vittie 
|l.  "It's  a  fur  piece  to  walk." 
i  iunt  Vittie  and  Uncle  George  wanted  them 
et  away,  I  thought  as  I  stood  a-watchin 
indpa.  Uncle  Mott  and  Grandma  followin 
path  outten  sight.  They  want  'em  to  get 
\y  so  they  can  have  the  house  to  themselves. 
'.y  want  to  do  some  sparkin. 
Don't   you  want  to  take   your  Uncle 
tt's  gun  and  go  a-huntin?  "  Uncle  George 
ed  me. 

I'd  be  afraid." 

'Aint  you  never  hunted  with  a  gun?" 
'Nope." 

'It's  time  you's  a-larnin." 
'I'm  afraid  Uncle  Mott 

1  care."  

'He'd  be  proud  of  you 
you'd  kill  five  or  six 
?bits,"     Uncle    George 
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'Then  I  will  take  his 
and  go  into  the 
ods,"  I  said.  I'd  always 
nted  to  take  a  gun  into 
I  woods  since  I  could 
lember,  but  Uncle  Mott 
1  Grandpa  wouldn't  let 
They  said  that  I  had 
:ter  wait  until  I  got 
ler. 

Uncle  George  lifted 
icle  Mott's  double- 
rrel  twelve-gauge  from 
;t  where  the  trigger 


^  Robust  Old  Gentleman  (to 
^  sick  Etonian  just  arrive<l  at 
liealth  resort):  "Vi  hen  I  first 
i'anie  here  I  hadn't  strength 
to  litter  a  word,  1  had  scareeK 
a  hair  on  ni>  head,  1  couldn't 
walk  across  tlie  room,  and  I 
had  to  be  Hlted  from  my  bed." 

Sick  Vtoman:  "^oii 
a  great   hope.     How 
cured?" 

Robust  Old  Gentleman:  "I 
was  born  here." 

—  WILLIAM  H.  DIXON:  Sunshine  and  Song. 


the  front-room 
guard  was  hooked 
er  a  nail  and  the  barrels  rested  over  a  big 
ke.  He  showed  me  how  to  break  it  down, 
reload  it  and  how  to  use  the  safety.  And 
found  enough  of  Uncle  Mott's  shells  to 
both  of  my  pockets.  Now  I  was  a  hunter 
to  the  woods.  I  hadn't  got  outten  sight 
the  house  until  a  rabbit  jumped  from  a 
er  cluster;  I  aimed  and  fired  both  barrels. 
le  rabbit  went  end  over  end.  I  was  glad 
at  Uncle  George  had  told  me  to  take  Uncle 
ott's  gun  into  the  woods.  Never  did  I  en- 
/  anything  more  than  this. 

EFORE  noon  the  last  mist  clouds  of  melted 
)st  had  gone  up  toward  the  blue  skies  and 
e  leaves  and  grass  got  crispy  dry  beneath 
/  feet  until  I  scared  the  rabbits  out  before 
got  near  them.  I  had  shot  twelve  times 
d  I  had  killed  ten  rabbits.  I  went  through 
e  dark  pine  woods  toward  the  shack  with 
y  rabbits  tied  to  my  belt.  When  I  went  into 
e  house.  Uncle  George  laughed  and  called 
int  Vittie. 

"Look  at  the  young  hunter.  He'll  make  a 
tter  hunter  than  his  Uncle  Mott." 
"Skin  a  couple  now.  Uncle  George,"  Aunt 
ttie  said.  "We  need  meat  to  go  with  our 
ead." 

After  we'd  eaten  until  we  were  stuffed, 
ncle  George  said,  "Since  you've  killed  the 
bbits,  Sid.  I  think  it's  time  for  you  to  go 
the  front  room  and  rest  before  the  fire 
hile  I  help  Vittie  wash  the  dishes." 
"All  right,  Uncle  Cieorge." 
I  heard  them  a-talkin  in  the  kitchen  while 
laid  on  the  floor  fiat  on  my  back  before  the 
e.  I  heard  Uncle  George  a-callin  Aunt 
ittie  his  "wild  pigeon"  and  his  "pretty 


little  percoon  blossom."  I  heard  'im  a-callin 
her  all  the  names  of  wild  flowers  and  birds 
and  I'd  hear  'em  kiss. 

I  must've  gone  to  sleep  for  Uncle  George 
woke  me  a-pullin  at  my  coat  collar.  "Sid," 
he  said,  "somethin  you  fergot." 

"What  did  I  ferget?"  I  asked,  a-rubbin 
my  eyes. 

"Your  traps." 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  I  jumped  up  and 
hurried  outten  the  shack  to  the  line  of  traps 
that  Uncle  Mott  had  helped  me  set.  I  got 
two  possums  outten  my  traps  and  reset  the 
traps.  I  carried  my  possums  with  a  tail  in 
each  hand..  I  hiuried  back  to  the  shack. 

"Two  hides  and  a  change  of  meat,"  Uncle 
George  said. 

"^\^lat  must  I  do  with  'em?"  I  asked. 

"Put  'em  in  a  sack  until  Press  and  Mott 
get  back,"  Uncle  George  said. 

1  went  into  the  kitchen,  got  a  sack  and 
put  my  possums  in  it.  When  I  had  finished 
a-tyin  my  possum  sack,  I  went  mto  the  yard. 
I  saw  Grandpa's  head  pop  up  far  out  the 
path.  And  then  I  saw  Uncle  Mott's  head 
and  then  Grandma's  hat.  I  stood  waitin  for 
them  to  reach  the  shack. 

"Grandpa,"  I  said. 

"I  couldn't  fetch  you  anything,  Sid."  he 
said  as  he  hurried  into  the  house.  He  didn't 
have  any  load  and  Uncle  Mott  wasn't 
a-carrying  anything.  Grandma  was  a-puffin 
her  pipe  like  she  was  riled. 

"I'm  mint,  George,"  Grandpa  said  soon 
as  he  entered  the  front  room.  "Somebody's 
turned  me  up  for  ownin  land.  When  I  got  my 
letter  outten  the  post  office  there  wasn't  a 
check  in  it.  We  went  straight  to  Lawyer 
Landgraves'  office  and  he  read  the  letter  to 
us.   The   letter  explained 

that  when  you  owned  land 

you  couldn't  get  old-age 
pension.  Said  if  I  were  able 
to  buy  a  farm,  as  it  had 
been  reported,  then  I 
wasn't  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion. I  tell  you,  I'm  ruint 
and  winter  is  a-comin  on. 
I  went  down  to  the  relief 
office  and  tried  to  get  re- 
lief again  and  everybody 
thought  I  was  a  rich  man. 
A-movin  in  that  big  house 
has  nigh  finished  us!" 

"Don't    mention    that 

house  any  more.   Press," 

Grandma  said.  "I  love  to 

sit  before  the  fire  and  think  about  a-livin 
there.  I'll  always  remember  it  and  love  it 
to  my  dyin  day." 

"Taters  are  the  nearest  thing  to  bread, 
aint  they.  Pap?"  Uncle  Mott  asked. 

"Yes,  they  are,  Mott." 

"Taters  and  wild  game  will  tide  us  over," 
Uncle  Mott  said. 

"We  can't  manage  on  'em  until  spring, 
Mott,"  Grandpa  said.  "Lord,  I  wish  I's  back 
on  relief!" 

"Give  the  farm  to  Vittie,"  Uncle  George 
said.  "Then  you  can  get  your  relief  back." 

"No,  we  won't  give  the  farm  back  to 
Vittie,"  Grandma  said.  "Kim  was  our  boy. 
We  worked  and  raised  'im.  Vittie  just  mar- 
ried 'im." 

I  knew  that  Uncle  George  had  said  the 
wrong  thing  to  Grandma.  And  I  knew  why 
Uncle  George  had  said  it.  He  was  in  love 
with  Aunt  Vittie  and  he  wanted  her  to  have 
the  farm. 

"First  time  I  ever  had  a  deed  for  land  in 
my  life,"  Grandpa  said.  "I'm  not  a-givin  it 
away." 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  relief." 

"I  do  want  relief,"  Grandpa  said,  "but  I 
want  to  keep  my  land." 

"Ye  can't  have  both." 

"I'll  keep  the  land,"  Grandpa  said. 

I  put  on  a  white  shirt  and  a  necktie  and 
my  best  suit  of  clothes,  (".randma  fixed  my 
dinner;  she  put  the  last  pieces  of  bread  tiiat 
I'd  picked  up  on  the  school  ground  with  a 
few  pieces  of  rabbit  and  wrapped  them  in  a 
newspaper. 

"  First  boy  I  ever  sent  to  school,"  Grandpa 
said.  "  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  boy  and  larn 
a  lot." 
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Cleans  with  Lightning  Speed 

*  Jill  act  mil  test,  in  iii(le|)cn(U-iit  laboratories  and  in 
homes  just  like  yours,  Old  Dulcli  fleans  \\-\  more 
bathtubs  per  can  than  any  other  leading  clean.ser! 
Cleans  with  ligiitning  speed — without  scratching 
beautiful  porcelain  and  enamel  finishes! 

And  here's  why.  Because  grease  is  one  of  the 
worst  prol'leiM.s  of  cleaning,  Old  Dutch  is  made  with 
a  fast  grea.sc  di.s.solver  that  emulsifies  grca.se  quickly 
.  .  .  loo.sens  its  hold  on  the  dirt.  Then  Scisuiolite 
era.ses  the  loo.sciicd  dirt — easily — quickly. 
^2^^^^  Compare  cleansers  in  your  home.  Yoti 
""""•"""""""rf/  '"i^y  g*"^  even  more  amazing  results! 

GET  THE  CLEANSER  USED  BY  MORE  WOMEN  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
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"When  you  leave  school  this  afternoon," 
Uncle  Mott  said,  "see  about  your  traps. 
I'll  kill  and  skin  your  possums  today  and 
stretch  the  hides  for  you.  You'll  be  needin 
money  to  buy  paper  and  pencils." 

"All  right,"  I  said  as  I  left  for  Six  Hickories 
School. 

I'd  been  a-dreadin  this  day.  And  now  I 
dreaded  it  more  than  ever.  I  was  scared  to 
death  to  go  back  to  this  schoolhouse.  I  won- 
dered if  anyone  would  remember  me  as  the 
one  that  robbed  the  playhouse.  When  I  went 
down  the  Higgins  Hollow  road  I  heard  the 
school  bell  ring.  Everything  was  quiet  when 
I  reached  the  schoolhouse. 

I  opened  the  door  and  walked  up  the  aisle 
toward  the  table  we  used  to  eat  off  en.  A  well- 
dressed  woman  sat  there;  she  wore  glasses 
and  she  looked  straight  at  me.  "What  do 
you  want?"  she  asked. 

"I've  come  to  school,"  I  said. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  school  last?" 

"Never  went  to  school,"  I  said. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schoolhouse 
laughed  and  hit  their  desks  with  their  hands. 

"No  more  of  that  laughin,  children,"  the 
teacher  said.  "This  isn't  anything  to  laugh 
about."  Then  she  turned  to  me.  "What  is 
your  father's  name?" 

"Grandpa,"  I  said. 

Everybody  started  laughin  again. 

"Your  Grandpa  is  not  your  father,"  she 
said. 

"He's  mine." 

"Grandpa  who?"  she  asked. 

"Grandpa  Tussie." 

"Oh,  Tussie,"  she  said.  "Who's  your 
mother?" 

"Grandma  Tussie,  Arimithy  Tussie." 

Now  the  boys  and  girls  whispered  to  one 
another.  I  knew  they  were  a-whisperin  about 
me,  for  they  ifx)ked  right  at  me. 

The  teacher  put  me  on  a  front  seat.  I  was 
a-sittin  here  a-lo<jkin  the  sch(X)lhouse  over 
when  the  teacher  called  for  the  primer  class. 
"  You  come  up  with  this  class,  Sid."  she  said. 

They  were  httle  boys  and  girls  and  I  was 
big  as  three  of  'em  put  together.  When  I 
went  up  with  them  everybody  laughed. 

"Miss  Clark,  let  me  count  first."  a  little 
girl  said. 

"Let  Sid  count  first,"  Miss  Clark  said. 
She  turned  to  me.  "Stand  up  and  see  if  you 
can  count  to  ten  for  us." 

I  stood  up  beside  the  long  bench  and 
counted  a  hundred. 

"Who  taught  you  to  count,  Sid?"  Miss 
Clark  asked. 

"Aunt  Vittie  larned  me." 

"Can  you  write  your  name?" 

"Nope." 

"Can  you  make  figures  with  chalk  on  the 
blackboard?" 

"  I  can  make  them  up  to  ten." 

"Go  to  the  blackboard  and  make  figures 
up  to  ten." 

Miss  Clark  didn't  believe  me,  but  I  showed 
her. 

"That's  fine,"  she  said.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  A  B  C's  and  she  couldn't  show  me  one 
I  didn't  know.  Then  she  had  me  to  read.  I 
read  everything  there  was  on  the  chart. 
"You  say  you've  never  been  to  school  be- 
fore?" she  asked. 

"Not  until  today." 

You're  doin  well,"  she  said.  "You  won't 
stay  with  this  class  very  long.  Let's  see  if 
you  can  read  in  this  first  reader." 

I  didn't  know  that  I  could  read  in  a  book, 
but  I  could. 

"That  will  do,"  Miss  Clark  said,  after  I'd 
read  the  first  page. 

It  was  fun  to  read  and  I  liked  it. 

I  sat  on  my  seat  and  listened  to  the  boys 
and  girls  come  up  to  the  long  benches  in 
front  when  their  classes  were  called.  I  heard 
them  read — a-stumblin  over  the  words  and 
a-havin  a  time.  And  I  listened  to  'em  count; 
I  saw  'em  make  figures  above  ten  on  the 
blackboard  and  I  watched  carefully.  I 
wanted  to  lam  more  than  what  was  in  my 
class.  Just  as  well  lam  it  all  while  I'm  here, 
I  thought. 

Soon  as  I'd  reached  our  shack,  I  went  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Did  you  get  a  whoppin  today,  Sid?" 
Grandpa  asked. 
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"Nope." 

"  Did  you  like  school?  "  Aunt  Vittie  asked. 

"Yep.  I  did." 

"Did  you  lam  anything?"  Grandma 
asked. 

"Yep." 

They  seemed  real  proud  of  me.  Even 
Uncle  George  stopped  playin  his  fiddle  and 
looked  at  me  and  smiled.  I  knew  that  it 
took  somethin  to  make  Uncle  George  stop 
playin  his  fiddle. 

"Where  did  you  get  all  these  taters?"  I 
asked,  lookin  at  a  full  sack  of  taters  leaned 
against  the  kitchen  wall. 

"Your  Uncle  Mott  found  'em  in  a  patch 
where  they  weren't  dug,"  Grandpa  said. 

I  started  to  say  that  the  taters  were  dry, 
that  they  hadn't  come  outen  the  ground,  but 
I  didn't.  I  had  heard  Grandpa  say  many 
times  that  Uncle  Mott  was  a  good  finder 
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I  knew  a  child  once  who  was  sure 
That  I  was  one  to  face  the  world 
With  flags  of  bravery  unfurled, 

And  charity  that  would  endure. 
She  had  deep  faith  that  I  would 
fight 

For  all  that  I  believed  was  good. 
And  never  shun  the  cause  of  right, 

Because  I  truly  understood. 

I  knew  a  child  once  who  would 
grieve 

At  just  a  hint  that  I  would  quail 
From  truth,  or  that  I  could 
deceive, 

Or  even  think  that  I  could  fail. 

Betraying  her,  all  dreams  would 

die.   .   .   . 
The  child  who  trusted  me  was  I. 


and  I  knew  that  we  had  to  have  bread.  And 
I  could  take  baked  taters  and  rabbit  to 
sch(X)l. 

After  eight  days  Miss  Clark  put  me  in  the 
second  reader.  And  when  I  went  home  to  tell 
everybcxiy  about  it,  I  could  tell  that  some- 
thing had  happened  at  our  shack.  I  talked 
to  everybody  and  everybody  talked  to  me, 
but  they  didn't  talk  to  one  another,  except 
Aunt  Vittie  sat  on  Uncle  George's  knee.  I'd 
never  seen  her  do  this  before  and  Uncle 
George  was  a-callin  her  his  "little  violet" 
and  his  "buttercup." 

After  we'd  finished  supper,  we  went  inside 
the  front  room  before  the  fire. 

"Ma  Tussie,  we  have  the  right  to  stay 
here,"  Aunt  Vittie  said.  "I've  spent  all  the 
money  I  had  here  and  we  have  no  place  to 
go  now.  Uncle  George  aint  any  more  able  to 
work  than  Pa  Tussie." 

"You  mean  you  spent  my  money," 
Grandma  said. 

"Let's  stop  quarrelin  on  Vittie's  weddin 
night,"  Grandpa  said. 

"Weddin  night?"  I  asked. 

"Yep,  Brother  George  and  Vittie  got 
married  today,"  Grandpa  said. 

Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Vittie  got  up  from 
the  bench  with  their  arms  around  each 
other.  They  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"Old  men  are  fools  when  they  take  a 
notion  to  marry  again,"  Grandma  said. 

"Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Vittie'll  hear 
you,"  I  said. 

"  Don't  care  if  they  do  hear  me,"  Grandma 
said.  "I'd  say  to  their  faces." 

Uncle  Mott  still  looked  down  at  the 
hearth.   He  looked  to  me  like  he  was  hurt. 

"No  use  to  be  so  sad  about  Vittie,  Mott," 
Grandpa  said.  "If  she  loved  George  more 
than  she  did  you,  you'd  better  be  glad  she 
married  George." 

"I  aint  a-thinkin  about  'er.  Pap,"  Uncle 
Mott  said.  "I'm  a-thinkin  about  somethin. 
I  need  money.  I  need  to  go  to  town." 


' '  To  get  drunk  and  drown  your  troubles  ?  " 
Grandma  asked. 

"If  we  had  money  vou  could  have  some, 
Mott,"  Grandpa  said. 

"Kim  was  my  brother.  You've  got  this 
land;  I  aint  got  anything." 

"But  I  can't  give  you  my  land,"  Grandpa 
said. 

"But  what  about  the  timber?" 

"I  aint  thought  about  that." 

"Then  be  a-thinkin  about  it."  Uncle  Mott 
said.  "If  I  don't  get  somethin  there'll  be 
trouble.  Kim  was  my  brother  and  the  money 
you  got  for  'im  paid  for  this  land  and  that 
makes  me  entitled  to  some  of  it." 

"We'll  think  it  over,"  Grandpa  said. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  gave  Uncle  Mott 
the  timber  and  the  day  he  sold  it  to  Ben 
Hinton  I  went  to  town  with  'im  and  took 
seven  possum  hides,  three  polecat  hides,  two 
coon  hides  and  a  mink  hide.  And  Uncle  Mott 
had  sold  his  timber  but  he  hadn't  got  his 
first  down  pa^^nent,  and  all  he  asked  me  for 
was  two  dollars.  I  gave  Uncle  Mott  the  two 
dollars.  I  thought  more  than  that  belonged 
to  'im,  for  he'd  skinned  my  game  and 
stretched  the  hides. 

With  seventeen  dollars  in  my  pocket,  I 
stood  on  the  street  corner  where  Uncle  Mott 
told  me  to  wait  for  'im.  I  waited  until  the 
moon  was  up  and  Uncle  Mott  hadn't  come, 
so  I  struck  out  over  the  snow-covered  turn- 
pike for  home  with  a  poke  of  meal  and  a  poke 
of  flour.  I  couldn't  stand  baked  taters  three 
times  a  day  any  longer. 

When  I  got  home  Uncle  George  and  Aunt 
Vittie  had  ^one  to  bed  and  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  were  a-sittin  before  the  fire  a-talkin. 
First  thing  I  did  was  to  show  'em  the  meal 
and  flour  and  Grandma  was  pleased  as  much 
as  when  I  found  her  dishes. 

"You're  a  up  and  a-comin  young  man, 
Sid."  Grandpa  said.  "I'm  proud  of  you." 

Grandma  asked  me,  "Where's  Mott?" 

"He  left  me  on  the  street  corner  and  told 
me  to  wait  for  'im,"  I  said.  "I  waited  until 
the  moon  was  up  and  he  didn't  get  back.  I 
shouldered  my  meal  and  flour  and  beat  it 
for  home." 

"Did  he  get  his  money  for  the  timber?" 
Grandpa  asked. 

"Not  yet,"  I  said. 

"  Did  you  give  'im  any  money?  " 

"Two  dollars." 

"That's  it.  It's  a  bad  time  for  Mott  to 
have  money  and  a  winter  freeze  on  like  this." 

"Vittie's  caused  it  all."  Grandma  said. 

Uncle  Mott  has  got  on  big  loots  ever  since  I 
could  remember,  I  thought.  Vittie  didn't  cause 
'im  to  do  it  then.  Grandma  is  just  mad  at  Aunt 
Vittie  because  she  married  Uncle  George. 

The  sawmill  moved  onto  our  farm  in  De- 
cember. Ben  Hinton  tried  to  get  Uncle 
George  to  cut  roads  for  the  oxen  so  they 
could  snake  the  logs. 

"Can't  do  it,"  Uncle  George  said. 

"How  about  you,  Mr.  Tussie?"  he  asked 
Grandpa.  "  I'm  short  of  men  and  this  would 
be  a  good  easy  job  for  you." 

"  Don't  need  the  work,"  Grandpa  told  'im. 
"You'll  haf  to  get  somebody  else." 

Pine  logs  lay  so  close  on  the  ground  that 
you  could  jump  from  log  to  log.  And  the  big 
cattle,  six  yokes  of  them,  snaked  the  big  logs 
down  to  the  sawmill.  Nearly  all  that  Uncle 
Mott  got  from  the  timber  went  down  his 
neck.  He  would  go  to  town  and  stay  a 
week  at  the  time.  Sometimes  Grandma 
would  get  a  little  money  from  him  to  buy 
meal,  lard  and  flour.  Once  Uncle  Mott 
sent  a  box  of  groceries  back  from  town. 
He  did  buy  Grandma  a  set  of  chears  and  a 
table.  And  he  bought  her  some  winderpanes 
for  the  winders. 

In  January  I  could  write  my  name  until 
anybody  could  read  it.  I  could  write  letters. 
Miss  Clark  had  promoted  me  to  the  third 
grade.  "I've  taught  many  Tussies  in  my 
day,"  Miss  Clark  told  me,  "but  I've  never 
taught  a  Tussie  that  could  leam  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

This  was  the  first  thing  I  told  Grandpa 
soon  as  I  got  home  from  school. 

"Wonderful,"  Grandpa  said.  "You'll 
make  a  county  jedge  'r  a  county  high  sheriff 
when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man." 


It  made  me  wonder  why  I  hadn't  goiK 
school  before.  Now  I  was  mad  thai 
hadn't— just  to  think  that  I'd  lamed  fas 
than  any  of  the  Tussies.  That  pleased  me 

The  January  sun  wanned  the^ winter  ear 
Meltin  snow  slid  from  the  schoolhouse  re 
little  creeks  filled  with  melted  snow  wa 
hurried  down  the  rugged  valleys  to  Lit 
Sandy  River. 

I  climbed  the  mountain  to  my  traps;  tt 
I  crossed  a  high  ridge  down  into  the  val 
below  our  house. 

When  I  reached  the  sawmill  I  saw  Grand 
a-talkin  to  Ben  Hinton.  Grandpa  had  co 
from  the  shack  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  si 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  out.  Grandpa,' 
said.  "Are  you  about  ready  to  go  home? 

"Ready  any  time.  I've  got  my  airin  ou 

Grandpa  walked  in  front  and  I  walk 
behind  him.  We  were  near  the  shack  a 
Grandpa  stopped  in  the  path  and  cupped , 
hand  over  his  ear  to  catch  the  sound. 

"Hush,"  Grandpa  said.  "I  hear  lo 
voices  in  the  house!" 

Grandpa  hurried  to  the  house;  I  hurri 
along  behind  him. 

"Uncle  George  and  I  are  entitled  to  son 
thin  same  as  your  drunken  Mott,"  Au 
Vittie  said  just  as  we  opened  the  door. 


L  NCLE  GEORGE  and  Aunt  Vittie  were  a-siti 
on  the  bench  before  the  fire;  Grandma  w 
a-sittin  in  one  of  the  chears  Uncle  Mott  h 
bought  her. 

"But  you  aint  a-gittin  nothin,"  Grandr 
said.  "What  is  there  to  give  you?" 

"Land."  Aunt  Vittie  said.  "By  the  rig 
of  the  Law,  all  this  land  is  mine." 

"Take  to  the  Law  and  see,"  Grandr 
snarled. 

"Peace,  peace,"  Grandpa  said.  "I've  g 
somethin  to  say  here." 

"Say  it  then.  Press,"  Grandma  said.  "Y: 
are  the  head  of  this  house." 

"  It  won't  pay  you  to  get  hooked  with  t 
Law,"  Grandpa  said.  "It  brings  you  a  he; 
of  misery  when  you  do." 

"I  want  this  farm,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"We'll  take  it  to  the  Law  before  we'll  1 
you  have  it.  Will  a  piece  of  land  big  enouj 
for  a  house  and  garden  do  you?" 

"That's  all  we  want,"  Uncle  George  sai 

"With  fifty  dollars  to  help  us  build  o 
house,"  Aunt  Vittie  said. 

"I'll  see  Mott,"  Grandma  said.  "If  1 
aint  spent  all  his  money,  I  can  get  that  much 

"Take  five  acres  anywhere  you  want  i 
Vittie,"  Grandpa  said. 

Aunt  Vittie  said,  "  I  know  where  I  want 
now  if  it's  all  right  with  Uncle  George." 

"Where,  honey?"  Uncle  George  asked. 

"In  that  fiat  above  the  sawmill." 

"That's  a  fine  place,"  Uncle  George  sai- 
"We  can  get  lumber  from  the  sawmill  1 
build  our  house." 

When  Grandma  knew  that  Uncle  Geor{ 
and  Aunt  Vittie  were  a-goin  to  leave  tl 
house,  she  seemed  pleased.  She  was  friend 
with  Aunt  Vittie  again.  Uncle  George  choppt 
wood.  He  worked  as  much  as  he  had  befo 
he  married  Aunt  Vittie. 

"Not  only  will  I  give  fifty  dollars  i 
my  .timber  money  to  get  'em  outten  th 
house,"  Uncle  Mott  told  Grandma,  "bi 
I'll  help  'em  build  it  if  Uncle  George  jui 
won't  bother  to  speak  to  me." 

"We  couldn't  let  this  go  to  the  Law, 
Grandpa  said.  "I've  always  got  the  won 
end  of  the  Law." 

Uncle  Mott  said,  "A-lawin  over  the  last  n 
mains  of  Brother  Kim  would've  looked  bad. 

And  it  looks  bad  that  Grandpa,  Grandm: 
Aunt  Vittie  and  Uncle  Mott  ran  throug 
with  all  the  Uncle  Kim  money,  too,  I  thought 
But  they  hadn't  thought  about  this. 

It  took  us  two  days  to  clear  the  brusl 
briers  and  saplins  away,  to  pile  'em  an 
bum  'em.  And  then  we  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Vittie's  shac 
in  a  day.  We  carried  field  rocks  and  pu 
down  at  the  comers  and  we  carried  sleeper 
and  sills  from  the  culled-lumber  pile.  Be: 
Hinton  told  us  to  help  ourselves  to  what 
ever  would  fit  into  the  foundation. 

While  we  worked  on  the  shack  Aunt  Vitti' 
went  to  town  every  day.   She'd  come  bad 
at  night  a-carryin  a  load  big  enough  for 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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\\ps  FOR  Private  Tussie 

"He  didn't  want  to  know  me.  Pap.   He 
ad  other  plans.   He  didn't  shed  any  tears 
\er  me.  did  he?" 
"Come  to  think  about  it.  I  don't  think 
\Iott  did  do  a  lot  of  weepin." 
I    "No.  he  wouldn't  do  a  lot  of  weepin." 
Jnde  Kim  said.  "  He's  got  what  was  a-comin 
o  'im.  When  a  brother  wants  your  wife  I 
3n't  shed  a  lot  of  tears  over  his  dead  body. 
^*   Riat's  why  he  died !  Look,  he  even  brought 
■* '  ler  a  box  of  candy,  and  her  married  to  my 
,     inde." 

','^'3  "I  told  you  ever>-thing.  Kim."  Aunt 
^1  ^ittiesaid.  "Let'sdon't  talk  about  Mott  and 
'•^  LJnde  George." 

^  "All  right,  honey,"  Unde  Kim  said.  "I 
■^  promise  you.  I  won't  talk.  But  it  does  make 
7-;  ne  mad.  Fightin  over  the  land  that  was 
;  'J  aought  witli  some  poor  soldier's  dead  body. 
"^  ^Jow  I  wonder  whose  land  this  is?" 
■^  "It's  youm.  Kim."  Grandma  said.  "I've 
-  alius  told  'im  this  land  was  bought  witli  Kim 
■^'    money. " 

Grandma  dried  her  tears  as  Unde  Kim 
•s  talked.  I  wondered  if  he's  a-goin  to  treat  me 
like  he  treated  me  before  he  went  to  war.  I 
'>i^ooked  at  the  medals  pinned  on  his  coat,  a 
isharpshooter's  medal  and  two  medals  for 
braver>-.  I  wislied  that  I  was  as  big  and  as 
powerful  as  Uncle  Kim  was.  I  had  always 
liked  Uncle  Kim  but  he  had  never  seemed 
to  like  me.  \\\u\e  he  talked  I  walked  up 
doser  to  liim. 

Sid."  Unde  Ivim  said,  tal^in  a  step  to- 
ward me.  "you're  growin  up  like  a  bean  pole. 
You're  taller  than  your  mother  now!" 
My    mother.    Uncle 

Ivim?  "  I  said.  "You  mean      

Grandma?" 

No,    I    mean    your 
motlier." 

I  didn't  say  anything, 
1  for  I  didn't  know  who  my 
motlier  was. 

"Doesn't  Sid  know  who 
;4  his  mother  is  yet?"  Uncle 
Kim  asked. 

Neither  Grandma. 
Grandpa  nor  Aunt  \"ittie 
said  a  word. 

"I  think  it's  time  we 
told  'im,"  Uncle  Kim  said. 
"Vittie's  vour  mother, 
Sid." 

\\'hile  Aunt  \'ittie  and 

Grandma   cooked   supper      

for  us.  Uncle  Kim  and  I  sat 
before  the  fire  and  talked.  Uncle  Kim  had 
never  been  so  friendly  with  me  before.  I  told 
him  about  goin  to  school  and  tlie  good  grades 
tliat  I  had  made.  I  told  him  how  I  had 
trapped  animals  and  sold  the  hides  to  buy 
Jji  tilings  I  needed  in  school.  And  Uncle  Kim 
listened  to  me. 

"You've  changed  a  lot.  Uncle  Kim,"  I 
said. 

"You  mean  I  look  different?" 
"No.  you  talk  different.  You  never  would 
talk  to  me  before.    I  didn't  think  >'ou  was 
a-goin  to  talk  to  me  this  time." 

"I  never  treated  you  right.  Sid."  Uncle 
Kim  said.  "I'll  tell  you  the  tmth  about 
everything.  I  never  treated  \ou  right  be- 
cause you  were  not  my  son!" 

'  "But  I've  always  wanted  to  be  your  son," 
I  said. 

Your  father  is  a  Seagraves."  Uncle  Kim 
said.  "Your  father's  father  owned  the  Blue 
Creek  Mountain  Coal  Mine  in  Harlan 
County.  He  got  your  mother  in  trouble 
when  she  was  fourteen.  And  I  was  bummin 
over  the  country  and  got  a  job  at  the  coal 
mine.  Seagraves  wouldn't  marr>-  your 
mother  because  her  pappie  was  a  coal  miner 
and  his  pappie  was  a  coal  operator  and  it 
was  fi.\ed  for  me  to  marry  your  mother  and 
take  you  and  her  awa\-  so  he  could  marry 
another  girl.  I  got  paid  for  it.  I  didn't  care 
about  your  mother  then;  I  didn't  want  to 
settle  down.  I  didn't  care  for  an>-body — 
least  of  all  you.  And  Pap  and  Ma  took  you 
when  you  were  a  little  baby.  You're  old 
enough  for  me  to  tell  you  these  things  now. 
I'm  not  your  father  but  I'd  love  to  be." 

"He's  tellin  you  the  truth,  Sid,"  Grandpa 
whispered.  "I've  alius  laid  off  to  tell  ye  but 
never  could  do  it." 
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^  Yoii  oaii  l)ur(il>  make  a 
^  friend  in  a  >ear.  l>ul  yon 
oan  easily  lose  one  in  an  hour. 

—CHINESE. 


■    inelaiK'lioly    fare 
by    the  hee. 

— ORIENTAL. 


One  hand  opened  in  charity 
is  worth  one  fohie«l  in  prayer. 

The  man  who  can  govern  a 
woman  can  govern   a  nation. 

—BALZAC. 


Grand.Tia  fed  Grandpa  while  I  sat  at  the 
table  with  Unde  Kim  and  .-Vunt  \'ittie.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  call 
Aunt  Vittie  "mother"  since  I  had  never 
used  that  word  in  my  life.  I  had  ne\-er  used 
the  word  "father." 

Unde  Kim  didn't  seem  to  mind  about 
Unde  Mott's  death.  He  was  hurt  over 
Grandpa,  but  he  looked  so  deeply  in  love 
with  .■lunt  Vittie  that  notliin  else  seemed  to 
bother  'im  and  so  happy  to  be  home  again 
tliat  he  laughed  most  of  the  time.  He  could 
hardly  stay  away  from  Aunt  Vittie  while  slie 
got  supper. 

Before  we  had  finished  supper  there  was  a 
knock  on  our  front  door.  I  heard  Grandma 
leave  Grandpa's  bed  and  open  the  door. 

"Sorry.  Mrs.  Tussie.  but  we've  come  after 
Mott."  I  heard  Sheriff  Whiteapple  say. 
"He's  here."  Grandma  said. 
"  Where  is  he?  "  Sheriff  Wliiteapple  asked. 
"In  bed."  Grandma  said. 
I  heard  many  feet  trampin  on  our  floor 
and  many  voices  a-talkin. 

"Is  he  asleep?"  Sheriff  Wliiteapple  said. 
"He's    asleep    to    sleep    a    long    time." 
Grandpa  said.    "He  won't  go  with  ye  this 
time,  sheriff".    He's  dead." 
"\Miat  happened?" 

"You  won't  need  yer  gims.  Sheriff  Wliite- 
apple." Grandma  said.  "Old  Crt^orge  Tussie 
kilt  Mott.  Mott  is  free  of  all  his  troubles." 
"Wliere's  George  Tussie?" 
"He  went  out  at  the  kitchen  winder," 
Grandma  said.  "He's  gone  to  the  rock  cliffs 
upon  the  mountain.  Ye  can 

track 'im  in  the  snow.  He's 

got  a  pistol  on  'im  and 
he's  right  handy  with  it ! 
Shoots  from  the  hip." 

"But  we'll  get  'im." 
Sheriff  Whiteapple  said. 
"  We've  got  too  many  men 
and  too  many  guns.  Come 
on.  men!" 

I  heard  'em  leave  the 
sliack  and  I  went  over  to 
our  kitchen  winder  to 
watdi  tlieni.  There  was  a 
thin  moon  in  the  star-filled 
sky.  With  the  snow  on  the 
ground,  the  night  was  al- 
most bright  as  day.  I  saw 
Sheriff  Whiteapple  and  six 
deputies  start  up  the  hill 
on  Unde  George's  tracks. 
"Uncle  George'U  get  what's  a-comin  to 
'im,"  Uncle  Kim  said. 

Uncle  Kim  and  .\unt  \'ittie  washed  the 
dishes.  I  left  them  alone  in  the  kitchen  and 
went  to  the  front  room  to  be  with  Grandpa 
and  Grandma. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  flickerin  firelight  while 
Grandma  sat  by  Grandpa's  bed.  .And 
thoughts  ran  through  my  mind  as  they  had 
never  run  before. 

I  tliought  about  Unde  Mott,  Unde 
George,  Grandpa.  Grandma.  Unde  Kim 
and  Aunt  Vittie;  I  thought  about  IXv 
and  young  Ben  Tussie  and  wondered 
if  they  would  be  buried  on  the  mountain- 
top  the  same  time  that  we  buried  I'ncle 
Mott  and  Grandpa  if  he  died.  And  I  won- 
dered if  I'licle  George  would  get  killed  and 
be  buried  with  them  too.  .\nd  I  wondered 
what  all  the  Tussles  would  think  wlieii  they 
saw  Uncle  Kim.  I  wondered  what  I'ncle  Kim 
would  think  when  he  lookcxi  at  his  own 
grave. 

Ihicle  Kim  and  .Aunt  \'ittie  came  from 
tlie  kitchen  with  their  arms  around  each 
other.  I'ncle  Kim  sat  down  in  a  chair  before 
the  fire,  lifted  .Aunt  \ittie  into  his  lap.  He 
didn't  call  her  the  names  of  birds  and  fiowers 
like  Uncle  George  but  he  called  her  his  "  swcvt 
little  armful."  his  "little  lunipof  sugar"  and 
his  "long  sweetenin."  Uncle  NIott  was  dead. 
Grandpa  was  dyin  and  Uncle  Kim  was  lovin. 
all  in  the  same  room.  It  all  seemed  so  much 
like  a  dream  to  me  and  made  thoughts  go 
through  my  head  and  fade  like  niornin 
mists  for  more  thoughts  to  come.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream,  but  it  wasn't  a  dream  for  I  felt 
life  surge  through  my  body  and  I  felt  warmth 
from  the  big  fire, 

(THE  END) 
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Gladys  Tuley,  of  Markham,  Texas,  finds  ^ 
a  thrilling  way  to  beauty  and  vitality 
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PLENTY  OF  PEP  NOW  FOR  WORK  AND  FUN 


'"So  much  of  our  happiness,"  says  Mrs. 
Tuley,  wisely,  "depends  on  our  secret 
opinion  of  ourselves.  I  was  so  miserably 
dis.-^atisfied  with  my  figure,  skin,  carriage 
and  poise,  tiiat  I  avoided  the  mirror.  My 
20"s  had  been  a  whirlwind  of  college, 
teaching  and  art.  but  when  I  settled  down 
on  a  rice  farm  1  gave  myself  up  to  all  tiie 
little  ailments  of  midille  age  — at  31! 

"Then  the  DuBarry  Success  Course 
came  into  my  lilo.  I  lost  9  pounds  the  first 
week  and  felt  glorious.  .Alter  losing  !(> 
pounds  without  hecoming  wrinkled  or 
llahhy.  can  you  blame  me  for  ha\  ing  such 
faith  in  the  Course?  It  has  brought  me 
such  vibrant  health  and  so  imuh  \  itality 
that  1  not  inily  do  my  own  work,  hut  take 
my  place  in  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps." 

With  her  housework,  farm  work,  war 
work  and  hobbies,  surely  Mrs.  Tuley  is 
one  of  the  busiest  \\oinon  in  Texas.  Hut 
she  was  not  too  busy  to  spend  a  little 
time  each  dav  makinu  herself  over  into 


a  glamorous,  beautiful  woman  w  ith  a 
w  orld  of  (MiergN  lor  w  artiine  li\  ing. 

It  Can  Happen  to  YOU! 

No  matter  how  busy  you  are  — at  liome, 
in  ollue  or  war  work  — you  owe  it  to 
vourself  and  your  job  to  feel  and  look. 
\our  best.  More  than  IID.IXH)  women 
and  girls  of  all  ages  iVoni  U)  to  OO  have 
found  the  DuHarry  Success  Course  a 
lime-sa\iiig  way  to  be  fit  and  fair.  The 
Course  brings  \ou  an  analysis  of  \our 
net>ds  — skin,  hair,  figure,  weight-  then 
shows  \ou  how  to  lollow  in  vour  (i\\n 
home  the  same  metliods  t, night  bv  \iiii 
DelaiieM  at  the  Ividiaid  llmlnut  Salon. 
New  ^ork.  And  \i>u  learn  how  to  retain 
vour  new  beautv,  your  slender  figme 
through  the  years. 

When  the  Success  Course  has  meant 
so  muih  to  so  many,  win  not  find  out 
what  it  can  do  for  voii?  The  coupon  v\  ill 
(piickly  bring  vou  lull  inlormation.  Just 
|iaste  it  on  a  penny  postal. 
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DuBarry  Home  Success  t'oiuse. 
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I  thoughf  Moms  was  mean 
to  make  me  wash  dishes 

UNTIL    IVORY    SNOW    MADE     EVERYTHING 


Sure,  I'm  old  enoii«*h  to  help  around  the 
liouse — especially  when  Moms  is  so  busy 
with  war  work.  liut  what  bothers  me  about 
dishwashing  is  this  bar  soap  Moms  pro- 
vides. Okay  —  it's  mild  and  kind  to  hands. 
IJut,  creepers,  it  takes  so  much  time  to 
make  suds!  Nt)  girl  can  keep  her  social 
life  waiting  like  that! 

Bar  soaps  are  S-1.-0- W 
— but  definitely! 


I  must  be  Bob's  heartbeat  all  right,  because  look 
what  he  did — convoyed  a  package  of  Ivory  Snow! 
"(«ot  the  dope  on  dishwashing  from  my  married 
sister,"  he  explains.  "She  says  use  the  same  Ivory 
Snow  you  use  for  stockings  ...  on  account  of  it's 
both  safe  and  fast.  It's  Ivory-pure  and  mild,  so  you 
know  it's  gentle  to  hands — and  it's  granulated  in 
tiny  'snowdrops,'  so  it  makes  suds  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat!"  That  boy's  right  on  the  beam! 


^ 


-0 


WONDERFUL    ^      """''^a    '"t^'°'l'", 

WWII  t  your  hands  as  the  mildest 

bar  soap— but  far  faster.  And  it's  as  fast  as  the 
strongest  granulated  soap  — but  far  safer! 


So  then  Moms  says,  "Use  the 
strong  granulated  washday  soap 
for  dishes,  if  you  want  to.  It's 
a  quick  sudser,  but  it  made  my 
hands  rough  and  red."  I'll  say 
she  knew  the  score  on  that! 
No  foolin' — my  hands  got  so 
scrubby  Bob  said  they  looked 
a  frig  III.' 

Strong  washday  soaps 
,  can  be  strictly  brutal! 


AVOID   WASTE   IN  WARTIME 

Make  Ivory  Snow  go  fanher.  \\'hen  you  wash  dishes, 
use  less  water  and  you'll  need  less  soap  for  abundant 
suds.  Measure  the  amount  of  water  and  soap  you  are 
going  to  use.  Saving  soap  is  a  wartime  duty. 

Meantime,  if  your  dealer  has  no  Ivory  Snow — don't 
blame  him.  We're  making  it  as  fast  as  we  can  and  he'll 
have  it  soon  again. 
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For  Speec//er  D/s/fiyashmff 


For  Srjoiv4Vhife  Hands 


hile  they  posed  thus — happy,  young  ( lueuly-foiir),  good  look- 
h  two  handsome  sons  and  a  million-dollar  future — Hollywood 
ed  rumors  that  the  Bob  Walkers  were  "going  to  bust  up."  They 
llihg  it  an  amicable  separation  which  might  lead  to  divorce. 


2.3%  of  AnifTit'an  fumilioH  have  Int'nmwM  of  |tlO,000  a  yt'ar  or  more. 


WHEN  the  news  buzzed  around  Hollywood  that  Jennifer  Jones  and  Bob  Walker  liad 
split  up,  parting  in  an  "amicable  separation,"  the  film  colony  settled  back  with  a 
contented  sigh.  Its  worst  fears  had  been  realized!  Didn't  it  just  show  that  the 
"insiders"  and  I-told-you-so's  had  been  right  all  along? 
Jennifer  and  Bob — luck's  newest  darlings,  unknown  six  months  ago,  now  sky-high 
with  the  two  fattest  name  parts  of  the  year,  title  roles  in  The  Song  of  Bernadette  and 
See  Here,  Private  Hargrove,  respectively — well,  this  pair  was  another  one  to  prove  the 
rule.  And  the  rule  in  movieland  is  that  it  is  hard  for  a  successful  young  couple  to  keep 
their  marriage  on  an  even  keel. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  two  Journal  editors  had  watched  the  lanky  Bob  Walker 
help  his  vivid  young  wife  into  their  Buick  convertible,  with  a  B-card  marker,  then  head 
off  down  the  sun-white  California  street.  A  movie-company  executive  looked  after  the 
disappearing  pair  prayerfully. 

"And  there,"  he  said  more  to  himself  than  to  the  listeners,  "goes  all  of  twenty  mil- 
lion bucks!" 

They  didn't  look  like  twenty  million— rather  like  a  young  commuting  couple  from 
Scarsdale  or  Alexandria  with  a  couple  of  youngsters,  a  mortgage  about  a  third  paid  off  and  a 
membership  in  the  more  modest  local  country  club.  Nevertheless,  twenty  million  is  a  shade 
under  the  valuation  which  their  several  employers  put  on  Jennifer  Jones  and  Bob  Walker. 

*  *  *  ^(MA  A^nencc^i  ^uitc^    *  *  * 
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liif(  i!riii  oil  Jennifer  teas  sirU-tlyJtir  lite 
pUolofirapher.  " Motnrryrlt's  .scare  me 
shinnw'"  .slie  ronfes.setl.  Tliis  $tO() 
.seconilhuntl  niotfel  is  lioh's  ureal  pridt'. 
Couple  lined  lo  have  fun  lonellier;  re- 
cen  I  ly  have  developed  vary  in  gin  lerests. 


Home  life  of  the  screen  stars.  Can  it 
he  real,  or  must  il  alivays  he  "llttlly' 
ivooil"?  Here  lioh  iras  "ciieinsi"  Jen  in 
lines  for  tlieir  current  movie.  Since  )oii 
Uent  iivay,  orininally  piihlislied  in  the 
J(>lll<^\l..  U  alkers,  up  at  6;.W  A.M.  to 
reach  studio,  rettirning  at  6: ',10  IMVI. 
for  12-hoiir  day,  put  in  long  hours 
memorising  lines.  Fragile-looking  Jen 
must  get  10  hours*  sleep  soniehoiv  to 
look  her  hest  before  camera.  Boh,  trying 
lo  gain  weight,  icas  losing  instead  on 
tough  grind  of  all  ivork,  no  play — par- 
tial explanation,  perhaps,  of  breakup. 


■;;,,y  played  «--" 


lore  ^cene 


lot,  then 


voeut  home 


to  separate 


^xveUings- 


y-   v.^  y 


Devoted  father,  Boh,  in  agre 
"friendly  separation^'  from  ici 
it  hard  not  to  see  small  sonsj 
three  and  a  half,  and  Michael, 
quently.  Like  most  fathers, 
lusty  romp  as  much  as  they  d< 
"an  able  diaper  slinger"  bach 
days  tchen  TIalkers — dismal  fa 
lived  in  a  cold-u-ater flat  on  JSt 
Twelfth  Street,  near  Ninth 
with  two  babies,  a  puppy  and" 
rot.  Jen  modeled  hats,  he  playei 
in  radio  "soap  operas."  Ilollywa 
brought  them  success — and  litt 

Michael  trails,  Bobby  protest 
nurse  deftly  settles  the  "irivyvle' 
lem.  "Shedoesall  thedisciplinin 
plains  Jen,  "since  Bob  is  away  an 
at  the  studio  working  all  day  six 
week."  Luckily,  kids  have  never  b 
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It  has  all  happened  in  such  an  amazingly 
short  time — most  of  it  in  less  than  a  year.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  good  looks  of  this  twenty- 
four-year-old  couple,  their  background  and  per- 
sonal attractiveness,  makes  the  story  of  how 
they  made  their  rocket  trip  to  success,  what  has 
happened  to  them  on  the  way  up,  and  in  con- 
sequence, a  really  significant  facet  of  the  picture 
of  U.  S.  life  in  this  year  of  1944. 

For  instance,  there  was  that  party  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  big  gathering  with  Bob  and  Jen- 
nifer both  in  the  crowd.  Just  what  Bob  did, 
just  what  Jennifer  said,  wasn't  recorded,  but 
gossip  columnists  and  their  informers  have  a 
variety  of  versions.  Anyhow,  next  morning  it 
was  being  asserted  in  type  for  132,000,000 
Americans  to  read  that  the  Walkers  would 
soon  be  headed  for  Reno. 

Jennifer  immediately  denied  this,  but  "con- 
firmed" that  Bob  was  no  longer  living  with  her 
and  the  children. 

When  the  average  young  couple,  married  a 
few  years,  have  a  slight  tiff — as  who  doesn't? — 
she  sheds  a  few  tears,  he  grabs  his  hat,  slams  a 
door  and  twenty-four  hours  later  all  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten ! 

But  where  was  Jennifer  Jones  that  morning 
while  Hollywood  and  Broadway — and  several 
million  movie  fans  in'between — were  discussing 
this  newest  domestic  titbit  over  the  coffee  cups? 
She  was  on  the  Selznick  lot,  playing  a  love 
scene  before  the  cameras.  Yes,  she  was  playing 
a  love  scene  with  an  actor  who  happened  to  be 
named  Bob  Walker. 

And  that  evening  at  6:30,  after  the  day's 
work,  Jennifer  was  on  her  way  home  to  the 
spacious  and  gracious  white  villa  in  Bel  Air 
where  her  two  sons — lusty,  good-natUred  Bobby, 
who  is  three  and  a  half,  and  Michael,  two — 
were  waiting  for  good-night  kisses.  Bob  Walker, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  to  a  hotel. 

What  caused  the  smashup?  Who  was  to 
blame?  Neither  Jennifer  nor  Bob  would  give  an 
answer.  But — since  this  is  a  true  story  of 
Hollywood  and  not  a  motion  picture — it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  since  then  Jennifer  Jones 
and  Bob  Walker  have  met  daily  at  the  studio 
and  continued  playing  sweethearts  before  the 
camera. 

Incredible?  Heartless?  Not  at  all;  that's 
just  the  picture  business. 

The  title  of  the  movie  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
have  been  making  happens  to  be  Since  You 
Went  Away.  In  this  picture  Jennifer  has  the 
part  of  Claudette  Colbert's  daughter  and  Bob 
is  the  shy,  very-much-in-love  young  man 
who  blushes  at  sight  of  her.  Bob  is  supposed 
to  be  the  grandson  of  a  brusque  old  Army 
colonel  (Monty  Woolley)  who  rents  a  room  in 
Claudette's  home.  It  is  the  first  time  Jeimifer 
and  Bob  Walker  have  been  cast  in  the  same 
picture. 

Of  course  untangling  their  screen  roles  from 
their  strictly  personal  and  private  lives  has  long 
been  a  problem  for  Hollywood's  actors  and 
actresses.  And  no  wonder!  For  the  Walkers, 
this  state  of  affairs  is  no  more  topsy-turvy  than 
the  rest  of  the  changes  wrought  in  their  daily 
living,  surroundings,  work,  friends,  recreation 
and  financial  standing  by  these  few  months  of 
zooming  screen  success. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker 
lived  in  a  cold-water  flat  on  the  verge  of  New 
York's  Hell's  Kitchen,  and  wondered  if  they 
would  ever  get  anywhere  on  stage,  screen  or 
radio.  Time  and  again  Mrs.  Walker  fixed  dinner 
against  Bob's  weary  return  from  looking  for 
breaks  and,  after  contemplating  the  results, 
both  headed  silently  for  stew,  coffee  and  rolls  at 
the  quick-and-dirty  on  the  corner.  Even  that 
was  luxury. 

Today  the  pair's  combined  incomes  are  close 
to  $600  a  week  and,  if  they  continue  to  go  over 
well,  will  unquestionably  go  up.  The  elegant  and 
expensive  white  villa  which  is  their  Hollywood 
address  is  a  long,  long  way  from  Hell's  Kitchen. 
The  Walkers  knew  they  were  in  the  big  money 
for  sure  when  they  signed  the  lease  last  spring. 
The  house  costs  a  good  $225  a  month,  and  at 
least  another  $200  is  necessary  for  servants. 
Bob's  first  break — a  radio  bit  that  led  to 
steady  work— netted  exactly  $20.  In  those  days 


of  working  hard  to  wedge  out  a  toe's  space  on 
the  upward  ladder,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jennifer  and  Bob  were  happy,  hard-working, 
completely  devoted. 

Jennifer's   name  was  Phylis  until  a  few 
months  ago,  but  Bob  usually  called  her  "honey" 
or  "darling."    When  the  studios  rechristened 
her,  he  took  to  calling  her  "Jen"  until  it  almost 
seemed  natural.   Jennifer  says,  "It  surprises 
me  nowadays  when  somebody  calls  me  'Mrs. 
Walker'  or  'Phylis.'  I  feel  like  'Miss  Jones.'" 
They  were  such  kids  when  they  met  for  the 
first  time  at  the  New  York  Academy  for  Dra- 
matic Art.    Phylis  had  just  arrived  from  her 
native  Oklahoma,  but  she  was  no  newcomer  to 
the  theater.  Until  he  recently  retired  to  manage 
movie  theaters,  her  father,  Phil  R.  Isley,  was  a 
well-known  tent  showman.    In  her  late  teens 
Phylis  had  plenty  of  rugged  trouping  with  tent 
outfits,  doing  Toby  shows  and  Smilin'  Through 
up  and  down  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

dob's  route  to  Manhattan  was  different.  This 
six-footer  whose  skinniness  (130  pounds  now) 
was  for  a  time  a  handicap  in  getting  screen 
parts  did  most  of  his  growing  up  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  was  born.  As  a  youngster  he  was 
sent  to  San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 
and  learned  spit-and-polish  thoroughly.  There, 
too,  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  dramatic  coach, 
who  encouraged  and  started  him  stageward.  He 
managed  the  jump  to  New  York,  enrolling  in 
dramatic  school,  thanks  to  a  sympathetic 
brother  back  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  supplied 
$10  a  week.  Bob  made  out  through  the  good 
luck  of  finding  a  Yonkers  home  for  indigent  and 
worthy  young  men  willing  to  do  their  own 
scrubbing  and  bedmaking  as  part  pay  for  their 
board. 

The  girl  from  Oklahoma  and  the  boy  from 
Utah  palled  up  in  looking  for  professional  ex- 
perience. They  played  together  at  the  Cherry 
Lane  Theater  in  Greenwich  Village.  Both 
were  ambitious,  hard-working,  believed  in  each 
other. 

Some  of  their  classmates  at  the  dramatic 
academy  say  Bob  seemed  "high  hat"  in  those 
days.  Maybe  so.  Maybe,  even  then,  he  had  in- 
stinctive confidence  that  he  was  going  to  get  to 
the  top  and  couldn't  help  showing  it.  Jen  felt  it, 
too,  and  of  course  her  admiration  built  him  up. 
They  used  to  talk  about  stardom  for  her  a  la 
Katharine  Cornell,  with  Bob  her  director  a  la 
McClintic. 

Phylis  went  home  to  Oklahoma  in  the  sum- 
mer for  radio  drama  work  on  a  local  station. 
When  she  was  hired  as  leading  lady  of  a  radio 
stock  company,  she  wired  Bob  to  come  on  as 
leading  man  ($25  a  week  for  each).  They  were 
married  January  2,  1939,  at  a  small  church 
wedding  in  Tulsa,  and  the  Isleys  gave  them  a 
car  as  a  wedding  present. 

There  is  room  now  for  two  cars  in  the  Bel  Air 
garage,  a  Mercury  sedan  as  well  as  the  Buick. 
Before  their  separation,  both  Jennifer  and  Bob 
said  driving  had  become  a  source  of  friction  be- 
tween them.    "Good-humored  friction,"  they 
called  it.  He  thought  Jennifer  took  corners  too 
fast.   She  said  he  came  up  too  fast  behind  the 
car  ahead.   One  reason  Bob  bought  his  motor- 
cycle ($400  secondhand)  was  that  they  disagreed 
about  the  cars.    Bob  said  Jennifer  was  not 
economical  with  gas.  When  he  went  to  the  studio 
on  the  motorcycle,  she  drove  the  Mercury. 
Back  in  New  York,  Bob  Walker  got  a  chance 
to  work  in  radio  serials,  making  enough  to  pay 
rent  on  a  flat  on  Twelfth  Street  near  Ninth 
Avenue  and  the  roaring  elevated.   Later  they 
moved  to  a  summer  cottage  at  Long  Beach, 
Long  Island.  It  was  a  ramshackle  place  and,  to 
help  stretch  finances,  the  Walkers  moved  in  two 
months  before  the  season  started,  thus  saving 
rent. 

Jennifer,  awaiting  her  first-bom,  forgot  about 
footlights,  microphones,  cameras— only  tempo- 
rarily, of  course.  When  Bobby  came  he  proved 
to  be  a  good  baby,  healthy  and  easy  to  care  for. 
His  mother  got  some  jobs  modeling  hats,  oc- 
casionally worked  as  a  photographer's  model 
through  the  Powers  agency.  Of  course,  Jen  did 
her  own  housekeeping  too— with  some  help 
from  Bob.  She  remembers  he  was  "a  whiz  at 
changing  diapers."  (Continued  on  Page  98) 
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BY  IIIITII  MARY  PA<  KARD 

Don't  yoii  often  wonder  wliat  a  young  movie  star  wears  to  work, 
how  she  looks  at  home  playing  with  her  children,  how  she  dresses 
for  an  evening  party?  Mere's  Jennifer  Jones,  wanting  clothes  that 
are  young  and  slim,  colorful  and  practical — even  as  you  and  I. 
Tier  California  wardrobe  is  about  the  same  the  year  round,  in 
weight  and  style. 

A  gray  flannel  bolero  suit — half  country,  half  town,  gay  as  a 
schoolgirl's.  A  pin-checked  navy  skirt  and  crisp  white  blouse,  per- 
ft'ct  with  her  navy  Churchill  coat.  A  two-piece  challis,  her  home- 
and-garden  dress,  alternates  with  a  gay  flowered  skirt  and  white 
blouse.  For  (rvening,  she  lov<'s  romantic,  slim-waisted  taffeta — 
you'll  love  it  too.  These  clothes  happen  to  belong  to  a  star,  but  any  girl 
or  young  mother  living  in  a  mild  Southern  climate  could  claim  them. 
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Movie  stars  aren't  always  wrapped  in  sables.  Jennifer  loves  simple  party  clothes  lil 
this  romantic  black  taffeta  with  a  silver  plaid,  righ't  for  a  small  party  or  a  first  night 
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You  Can't  Have  a  Career 
and  be  a  Ciood  Wife 


BY  A  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  WIFE 


i  not  startling  to  hear  that  Jennifer 
IS  Walker  and  Bob-Walker  have  come 
I  parting  of  the  ways.  Always  in 
ble-career  marriages  there  is  terrific 
With  two  strong  personalities  thrust- 
vard  to  success,  not  all  the  pull  can  be 
Jy  co-operative.  There  is  crowding, 
metimes  conflict.  It  could  not  be 
ise. 

arriage  that  survives  twin  careers  is 
;eption;  one  that  can  thrive  on  a  dual 
s  a  miracle.  Many  marriages,  it  is 
)ntinue  to  be  endured  under  these  cir- 
inces,  for  not  everyone  has  the  cour- 
face  the  situation  as  the  Walkers  are 
admitting  they  no  longer  have  a  going 
h.  and  taking  steps  to  rectify  matters. 
essful  career  couples,"  so-called,  try  to 
'IjP  a  glossy  surface,  hoping  it  will  not 
and  expose  the  disappointing  make- 
ndemeath. 
it  is  the  matter  with  this  dream  of  a 
nd  a  woman,  both  workers  out  in  the 
making  a  solid  home  together?  Why 
n't  two  people,  each  with  an  outside 
do,  unite  all  the  more  firmly  to  build 
setting  for  their  private  lives?  Why 
n't  such  a  partnership  be  unusually 
understanding,  and  mutual  respect, 
/ely  ideas — twice  as  many  of  the  last, 
,  as  when  only  one  partner  goes  afield 
lerthem?  Why  shouldn't  the  children 
h  progressive  parents,  with  doubly 
lorizons,  be  especially  privileged  and 

? 

ortunately,  it  rarely  works  out  that 
'he  picture  of  this  ideal  partnership  has 
ptive  and  meretricious  brightness.  It 
after  years  of  observation  and  experi- 
hat  one  realizes  how  superficial  that 
ness  is;  realizes,  too,  that  the  best  mar- 
do  not  necessarily  glitter  on  the  sur- 
:  all,  but  are  solid  affairs  built  on  time- 
foundations.  The  reasons  for  this  go 
'ar  back  in  human  history,  and  have 
en  too  much  changed  by  household  in- 
»ns  or  woman's  suffrage  or  nursery 
.s  or  diaper  services. 
St  women  want  to  keep  on  working 
marriage  for  one  of  three  reasons: 
cause  they  want  extra  money;  2.  Be- 
they  are  lonely  and  want  something  to 
ir  days  besides  the  care  of  a  three-room 
,ent;  3.  Because  they  feel  they  have 
:hing  to  express  and  have  an  honest 
;oward  work  they  really  like. 

of  these  reasons  brings  its  own 
lar  danger.  The  woman  who  works  to 
ement  her  husband's  income  is  setting 
laricial  habits  which  she  will  find  in- 
ngly  hard  to  change.  His  money  pro- 
ms, which  would  be  important  cause 
ilebration  if  he  alone  were  the  bread- 
r.  become  less  impressive.  There  is  less 
incentive  to  fight  ahead.  The  double 
le  becomes  a  pleasantly  accepted  fact. 
)aby  they  were  going  to  have  "some- 
becomes  a  more  and  more  distant 
ect,  involving  too  much  rearrangement 
iir  lives,  too  much  sacrifice  of  comfort, 
all,  who  wants  to  settle  down  to  wash- 
lishes — and  baby  things — when  the 
money  makes  it  possible  to  live  more 

7 

e  wife  who  works  to  defeat  loneliness  is 
xjstponing,  or  side-stepping  in  cowardly 
>n,  the  period  of  adjustment  necessary 
ike  her  new  life  successful.  Marriage 
lome  building  should  bring  special  in- 
s  of  their  own,  not  be  simply  an  exten- 
of  the  pattern  of  girlhood.  The  bride 
continues  to  build  her  dai'y  living 
id  familiar  office  activities,  frii  nds  and 


gossip,  instead  of  starting  to  develop  addi- 
tional friends  and  interests  compatible  with 
her  changed  condition,  is  as  shortsighted  as 
the  young  wife  who  wants  to  continue  eating 
at  mother's  because  she  doesn't  want  to 
learn  how  to  cook.  Marriage  requires  re- 
arrangement of  many  previous  attitudes, 
and  the  best  possible  time  to  do  that  is  right 
in  the  beginning. 

Most  insidious  of  all  is  the  danger  threat- 
ening the  girl  who  really  finds  her  work 
stimulating.  A  good  job  is  a  demanding  job. 
The  young  woman  who  is  giving  her  best  to 
her  work  cannot  give  her  husband  and  home 
all  they  deserve.  As  anyone  who  has  fought 
forward  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  ca- 
reers knows,  success  comes  from  ideas,  and 
ideas  cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  by  the 
clock.  They  arrive  disturbingly  at  daybreak, 
or  on  Sunday  afternoon,  or  when  Aunt  Min- 
nie is  coming  to  dinner.  Often  they  call  for 
an  audience,  or  at  least  a  pad,  a  stub  of 
pencil  and  a  few  uninterrupted  minutes. 

Now  every  family  is  the  better  for  one 
person  who  is  throwing  off  ideas  and  creative 
steam  in  general.  And  "creative"  in  this  in- 
stance applies  just  as  much  to  schemes  for 
selling  plumbing  supplies,  or  an  improved 
system  of  bookkeeping,  as  to  more  colorful 
efforts  in  art  and  literature.  It's  good  to 
have  one  partner  vigorously  emitting  ideas 
and  challenging  the  imagination  with  plans 
for  the  future.  And  that  person  needs  an 
audience  who  is  wholeheartedly  interested, 
and  who  will  put  everything  else  aside  to 
give  him  encouragement  in  critical  moments 
Because  inside  the  heart  of  even  the  bravest 
fighter  there  is  always  a  little  loneliness  and 
unsureness,  and  a  great  need  of  warm  words. 
It  is  fine  and  sobering,  too,  for  that  fighter 
when  he  is  out  in  front  to  know  that  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family  unit  depends  entirely  on 
him  and  that  he  is  backed  by  complete  faith. 

But  when  the  front  action  is  divided? 
When  there  are  two  fighters,  each  needing 
encouragement;  two  performers,  each  de- 
manding an  audience?  What  then? 

If  they  could  alternate  their  needs,  that 
would  help,  but  too  often  life,  with  devilish 
ingenuity,  piles  everything  up  at  once.  Caleb 
has  a  row  with  the  boss  and  comes  home  to 
find  Sylvia  in  tears  because  they  have  hired 
a  new  young  woman  in  the  department  and 
given  her  the  very  work  they  promised 
Sylvia.  Even  worse  is  the  New  Year's  when 
Caleb's  raise  doesn't  come  through  on 
schedule  and  he  comes  wearily  through  the 
front  door  to  be  met  by  a  joyful  Sylvia 
shouting  over  an  unexpected  bonus.  A  man 
wants  comfort  and  someone  to  share  his 
grousing  at  the  boss  at  a  low  moment  like 
that,  and  no  matter  how  many  articles  are 
written  to  prove  it  shouldn't  be  so,  it  hurts 
his  male  pride  to  have  his  woman  winning, 
on  her  own,  the  business  laurels  he  had 
hoped  to  lay  at  her  feet.  If  this  experience 
is  repeated  too  often,  he  may  become  chron- 
ically embittered,  or  he  may  relax  his  own 
effort  and  become  one  of  those  subdued  hus- 
bands often  seen  in  the  wake  of  successful 
businesswomen.  In  either  case,  the  mar- 
riage is  thrown  off  balance.  An  aggressive 
husband  and  an  apologetic  wife  do  not  make 
a  satisfactory  couple,  but  it  is  even  more 
against  nature  when  the  positions  are  re- 
versed. 

The  problems  of  the  children  of  a  business 
couple  deserve  a  whole  volume.  Presuming 
that  a  liberal  financial  setup,  good  health 
and  flexible  working  hours  for  the  mother 
have  assured  the  arrival  of  a  baby  without 
too  desperate  a  counting  of  time  and  pennies, 
(Continued  on  Page  107) 
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BY  LOUISE  PAIXE  BE.^'JAMIX 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 

A  NEAT  set  of  features,  a  figure  that  is  easy  on  the  eyes 
and  a  healthy  growth  of  naturally  curly  hair  would 
seem  like  perfectly  satisfactory-  beauty  equipment  to 
most  girls,  especially  when  there  is  a  supersmile 
thrown  in — the  kind  that  makes  friends  of  everybody. 

Which  shows  that  you  just  don't  know  the  lovely 
lady  of  the  screen  known  as  Jennifer  Jones,  who  is  too 
intelligent  to  take  her  good  looks  for  granted.  She  knows 
that  no  living  thing  is  static,  not  even  beauty,  and  that 
if  you  are  too  lazy  to  help  yourself  forward,  you  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  slip  backward.  So  she  has  taken  herself 
in  hand  and  is  fortifying  her  natural  assets  through  a 
self-improvement  program  that  is  not  only  making  her 
a  more  attractive  person  every  day,  but  which,  if  faith- 
fully carried  out,  would  add  luster  to  any  girl. 

There  are  at  least  three  acquirable  assets  that  spell 
charm  for  any  woman,  whatever  her  features:  a  well- 
carried  body,  radiant  health  and  a  warm  speaking  voice. 

Jennifer  works  as  hard  for  these  three  glamorous  at- 
tributes as  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  offer  the  world. 

HER  BEAl'TY  PROOKAM  MAKES  SENSE 

After  nine — or  preferably  ten — hours  of  sound  sleep, 
she  rises  at  seven-thirty,  fit  as  a  fiddle.  There  is  time  for 
only  a  spot  of  exercise  then,  for,  as  in  any  household 
where  two  youngsters  share  the  family  life,  the  early- 
morning  atmosphere  is  a  lively  one.  Jennifer  does  a 
bit  of  stretching  and  limbering  to  the  radio,  just  be- 
cause she  feels  so  full  of  healthy  bounce,  but  her  regular 
exercise  comes  later  in  the  day. 

Her  breakfast  is  a  vitamin  delight.  A  typical  menu  is 
orange  juice  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  an  apple  and  a  glass 
of  milk.  She  loves  milk  and  usually  drinks  at  least  twice 
the  adult  health  quota  of  a  pint  a  day.  She  has  no  food 
fads,  sticks  to  simple  fare — "'the  same  things  the  children 
eat  "  -avoids  high  seasonings  and  doesn't  care  for  stimu- 
lants. But  once  in  a  while,  being  thoroughly  human,  she 
has  a  chocolate  spree — a  drippy  fudge  sundae! 

Slim  though  she  is,  she  keeps  her  hips  thoroughly 
disciplined,  knowing  that  is  where  trouble  would  start,  if 
permitted.  A  three-mile  walk  daily  is  part  of  Jennifer's 
health  program.  She  doesn't  mind  walking  alone.  It  gives 
her  time  to  relax  mentally  and  think  things  out.  She  likes 
swinging  along  in  the  rain,  too,  in  the  soft  moist  air  that  is 
fine  treatment  for  any  skin. 

In  addition  to  her  walk,  this  ambitious  girl  gets  in  an 
hour  of  other  exercise,  concentrating  on  hip  workouts  and 
posture.  She  bicycles,  skips  rope,  does  leg  swings  and 
makes  herself  go  through  the  bends,  twists  and  "figure 
eights"  we  all  know  about,  but  mostly  put  off  doing. 

As  for  posture,  she  does  just  w^hat  you  yourself  ought  to 
do  every  day,  as  follows:  Standing  about  six  inches  from 
the  wall,  with  feet  slightly  apart,  try  to  flatten  your  spine 
against  the  wail,  including  the  small  of  your  back.  Chin 
in,  shoulders  flat  against  wall !  Now  try  raising  both  arms 
(palms  out)  in  a  wide  arc  to  a  position  above  the  head, 
while  keeping  them — and  your  spine — pressed  against 
the  wall. 

You  won't  be  able  to  achieve  perfection,'  but  if  you 
work  at  this  exercise  conscientiously,  you  will  improve 
that  youth  line  from  head  to  hips.  Think  "tall."  tighten 
your  stomach  muscles,  tuck  in  your  buttocks.  Only  old — 
or  lazy — folks  slump,  and  only  out-of-date  ladies  protrude 
in  the  back ! 

WHAT'S   IN  A  VOItE? 

Your  voice  tells  everything  about  you,  according  to 
Aristide  d'Angelo,  who  was  Jennifer  Jones'  speech  in- 
structor in  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  and    whose    guidance 
contributed  to  the  lovely  fresh  qualitj* 
of  her  voice.    Jennifer  was  as  persist- 
ent in  her  speech  studies  as  in  every- 
thing  else.    "Good   enough"    never 
suited  her,  according  to  her  teacher. 
She  always  wanted  to  know  "what" 
and  "why"  and  how  she  could  do 
even  better.    Here  are  the  princi- 
ples Mr.  d'Angelo  taught  her: 

The  voice  changes  automati-  j 
cally  according  to  the   "sense, 
image."    A  radio  broadcaster, 
reporting  an  exciting  fight  from  , 
close  range,  gets  tense,  breath- j 
less.    Sometimes  his  voice  ac- 
tually cracks,  although  he  isj 
doing  none  of  the  fighting. 
But  because  the  "image"  in 
his  mind  is  one  of  violence, 
suspense  and    tension,   all 

(Continued  on  Page  120)  ^^  .         >  uiq 


ORI»KK!>i  FROM    HEADQfJARTER.<i 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Keep  fit  for  DUTY — as  well  as  beauty.   Every  day  have  ample 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  eight  hours'  sleep,  and  three  balanced, 
meals,  as  part  of  your  civilian  fitness  program. 
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nUAhOt  siC 


OuM 


\  But  you'll  thank  these  thousands  of  women 
for  telling  you  why  they  switched  to  Modess 

\  "So  soft!"  "So  comfortable!" 

"So  utterly  safe!"  say  8  out  of  1 0  letters! 


\ 


ou'll  never  know  who  they  are,  or  where  thov  Hve. 
Yet  10,086  women  —  from  all  across  the  countrv  —  have 
done  yon  one  of  the  hest  turns  in  the  world.  Here's  whv'... 
They  had  the  courage  to  write — frankh  and  freclv — <)ii 
a  most  intimate  suhject,  so  that  other  women  could  henefit 
by  their  experience.  Simply,  and  with  complete  honestv, 
these  women  told  7(7; v  they're  glad  they  switched  to 
Modess  Sanitary  Napkins. 

During  the  past  few  months  letters  have  been  coming  in 
from  women  who  had  been  users  ol  practically  every  other 
type  and  kind  ot  pad.  An  independent,  im()artial  concern 
read  the  letters.  And  here  are  the  returns: 

S  out  of  ]()  xromen  said  tlu-v'rr  ghirl  thry  anilchtrl 
to   Modess    because    of  its    iionderful   softness   and 
comfort — its  absolute  safety! 
Read  what  some  of  these  letters  said! 


/ 


"Modess  never  chafes.  I  feel  comfortable 
even  after  wearing  it  for  hours,"  writes 
Miss  R.C.  Yes!  Downy-light  Modess  ad- 
justs itself  to  your  own  body  witliout  bulky 
discomfort.  No  hard  tab  ends.  No  telltale 
outlines. 


"Safer  than  any  otiicr  brand  for  me," 
Mrs.  D.C.  enlbusiaslically  praises  Modess. 
The  triple,  full-length  shield  at  the  back  of 
every  Modess  napkin  gives  full-way  pro- 
tection—  not  just  ])art-way,  as  some  nap- 
kins give. 


"hs  ilowny  softness  guarantees  all-day 
comfort!"  says  Miss  M.A.  And  no  wonder! 
Thanks  to  its  softs|)uii  filler,  Modess  is 
softer— so  different  from  the  close-packed, 
laycr-lypc  pads.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  thousands  more  women  are  switching 
to  Modess  all  the  time? 


Aren't  you  busier  than  ever  before? 
Wouldn't  you  welcome  more  softness. 
more  protection?  If  you  haven't  tried 
Modess  recently  why  not  switch  now,  and 
see  for  yourself  what  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence a  softer,  safer  napkin  can  make? 


1^ 


Dis«"ov«T  the  DinVrencc! 


Switch  lo 


SANITARY    NAPKINS 


Modess 


Moukss  Regular  is  for  the  great  majority  of  women.  So 
hiplily  absorlieiit  it  lakes  care  of  even  above-average  needs. 
Makes  biilky  oversize  napkins  unnecessary.  In  boxes  of  12 
napkins,  or  Barpain  Box  of  .S6.  MoDESS. Junior  is  for  those 
who  require  a  sfightiy  narrower  na|)kin.    In   boxes  of  12. 
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Clhefford 


PROM    WISCONSIN 


Shefford  Cheese  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  J-1 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me  your  new  free  booklet,  "40 
Wartime  Cheese  Dishes,"  to  help  me  plan 
good  new  wartime  main  dishes. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


1  CAPACIOUS  bowl  of  soup  or  salad — or  even  a  double 
/■  feature — always  plays  to  an  appreciative  audience  at 
il  suppcrtime.  They  have  a  popular  appeal  and,  in  this  war- 
time winter,  are  showing  nightly.  Stir  in  the  drama,  toss  in  the 
glamour,  and  you  can  produce  "bowls"  at  home  that  will 
rate  you  four  stars  if  not  an  Oscar. 

SlLtil  ItllWLS 


ALMOST  anything  in  the  refrigerator  is 
j\_  casting  material  for  a  good  salad.  It's 
up  to  you  to  make  it  "theater."  Prepare  it 
with  care — make  your  seasoning  "inspired." 
Even  if  salad  is  to  be  tossed,  it  will  show  up 
carelessness  in  preparation. 

K4>«;-A!S'l»-AVO<'ADO  SALAD 

Line  y«)iir  \»<«i<l<'ii  howl  with  broken  pieces 
<il'  preens — an^lliinp  you  have  or  can  (jel 
in  the  preen  line.  Ituild  your  salad  with 
slieed,  har<l-<-ooked  epps  and  a  peeled 
avoeatlo.  sli<'ed  or  diced.  Over  all  crumble 
a  little  blue  elie<'se.  and  season.  This  salad 
ealls  for  niuslar<l  tiressinp:  add  I  teaspoon 
prepare<l  mustard  and  '<j  teaspoon  each  of 
eliop|>ed  onifui  and  |>arsley  for  ea<-h  '4  cup 
Kreneli  dressinp. 

TAI.IFOII.M.A  KALAIt 

Alternate  sections  of  Krapefruit.  oranpe 
:iud  tanperine,  or  yon  niiplit  have  any  one 
of  tb«'  llir<M'  on  a  bed  of  preens.  Avo(*a<lo 
leaius  «  ilb  citrus  fruits,  too,  but  it's  play- 
iiip  in  ani»tlier  salad.  'I'lie  <lressinp  is  a 
\M>n<l<'rful  mixture  of  eboppe<l  watercress 
or  parsley  aii<l  <-liili  sauce,  2  tablespoons 
each    for    '/4   <'up   French   dressinp.     Pass   a 


bowl  of  cottage  cheese  and  a  plate  of 
biscuits  to  eat  alongside,  as  the  salad  it 
is  proteinless. 

l!%'ALDORF  FISn  SALAD 


Apple     and     celery     mean     "Waldorf" 
cookbook  language,  but  when  you  addf 
and  pep  up  the  dressing  this  salad  ste 
the  show.    Here  are  the  proportions  for  s 
2  cups  diced  apple  (leave  peel  on),  1  c 
minced   celery,  juice  of   (•i   lemon,   2  t 
cups    cooked    or    canned    fish    in    bigg: 
flaked   pieces.     (Anything   but  salmon, 
does  better  in  another  role.)    Mix  with 
cup  mayonnaise  or   54  mayonnaise  and 
boiled   salad   dressing   to   which   you   hf 
added    1    tablespoon   horse-radish,    ^   Uj 
spoon  grated  onion,  1  teaspoon  prepari  ' 
mustard,  salt  and  pepper.    Mix  and  serj 
in  a  china  or  glass  bowl  lined  with  greer 
(I'ish   has  a  way  of  clinging   to  a  woodi 
bowl  longer  than  you  want  it  to.)   Garni:! 
with  slice<l  red  api>les  and  chopped  parsle 


ttftrinvratar  Vinalv.  Take  a  lo04 
You're  sure  to  have  some  odd  amounts 
leftover  cooked  vegetables  in  the  refrige'' 
ator.  Drain  off  liquid.  Marinate  in  Fremi 
dressing.  Add  chopped  celery  and  onion  fi'  ' 
texture.  If  you  have  a  stray  piece  of  chicke 
ham  or  beef,  cut  it  in  strips.  It's  your  sab 
dujouT — the  smallest  bit  of  this  or  that  ma 
be  just  the  thing!  Use  greens  for  a  base  ar, 
a  little  more  dressing  for  the  toss  up. 


Tire  ^''''"'^"aUdessert^nthe^^ 
r,Hhhot  coupon        _^  ,      -^ 


SOUP  IfOWLS 


TO  BETTER  time  than  now  for  borrowing 
S  the  French  idea  of  a  pot-au-feu — which 
;ans  "pot  on  the  fire."  Save  your  vegetable 
id  meat  juices,  bones,  and  so  on.  Draw  from 
em  a  good  stock.  Herbs  and  seasoning  help. 
!eat  pastes  and  bouillon  cubes  are  good 
idi  ock  makers.  It  doesn't  take  a  French  chef 
produce  a  good  soup.  Here  are  a  few  to 
it  through  their  paces. 

SUCCOTASH  CHOM^DER 

lak  5^  cup  white  beans  overnight.  Re- 
love  rind  and  cut  a  }^-pound  piece  of  salt 
>rk  or  "fat  back"  into  small  cubes.  Fry. 
ake  out  pork  when  crisp.  In  the  fat,  cook 
large  onion,  chopped.  Add  1  pint  water, 
le  soaked  beans,  ^  teaspoon  salt  and 
>me  pepper.  When  beans  are  almost 
>oked,  add  1  cup  diced  potatoes  and  1  cup 
licken  stock.  If  you  haven't  any,  make 
stock  from  meat  paste  and  hot  water, 
hen  vegetables  are  done,  add  a  12-ounce 
in  of  whole-kernel  corn  or  a  No.  2  can  of 
ream-style  corn.  Lastly  add  1  quart  fresh 
diluted  evaporated  milk.  Reseason  to 
iste.  Heat  but  do  not  boil.  Float  the 
isped  pieces  of  salt  pork  and  plenty  of 
>asted  croutons  on  top. 

CREOLE  SOUP 

Tash  and  cook  1  pound  shrimp  five  min- 
tes  in  2  cups  boiling  water  with  salt,  pep- 
er,  slice  of  lemon,  slice  of  onion  and  a 
ay  leaf.  Drain  shrimp.  Remove  shells 
nd  black  veins.  Strain  stock  and  save. 
Iso  have  ready  1  cup  cooked  rice.  Cook  3 
ablespoons  chopped  onion  and  'A  cup 
ainced  green  pepper  in  3  tablespoons  fat — 
aeon  drippings  are  good.  Sprinkle  with  2 
ablespoons  flour  and  blend  well.  Then  add 
cups  of  your  home-canned  tomatoes,  1 
easpoon  meat  paste,  a  pinch  of  thyme 
nd  one  of  marjoram  or  basil,  'A  bay  leaf, 
rushed,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  I  teaspoon 
urry  powder.  Add  the  2  cups  of  shrimp 
took  and  cook  until  thickened.  Shrimps 
aay  be  cut  into  pieces  if  they  are  large. 
L.dd  them  now  with  the  rice.  Heat  all  to- 
;ether.  Reseason.  If  you  are  a  curry  fan, 
ouf  might  like  to  add  more  of  that.  Serve 
good-sized  bowls,  as  this  soup  will 
nonopolize  the  meal.    Serves  6—8. 

OIWION  SOUP  AU  GRATIN 

$lice  enough  onions  to  make  2  cupfuls. 
The  thinner  you  slice  them,  the  better. 


Cook  in  a  skillet  in  2  to  3  tablespoons  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Now  add  6  cups  good 
meat  stock,  potent  in  flavor  and  strength. 
If  you  can't  make  your  own  stock,  use 
meat  paste  and  water.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  (about  'A  teaspoon  salt  and  '/^ 
teaspoon  pepper)  and  1  teaspoon  Worces- 
tershire sauce.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Turn 
down  and  simmer  for  a  few  minutes.  Be 
sure  onions  are  done.  Have  ready  some 
hard  dinner  rolls  or  slices  of  French  bread, 
toasted.  Sprinkle  with  any  good-flavored 
cheese  and  run  under  broiler.  Serve  these 
on  top  of  the  hot  soup.  If  you  use  indi- 
vidual casseroles,  put  cheese  toast  on  soup 
and  run  the  whole  business  under  the 
broiler.    Serves  4—6. 

CHEESE  SOUP 

Cook  5^  cup  chopped  onion  in  2  table- 
spoons bacon  fat.  Stir  constantly.  Sprinkle 
with  1  tablespoon  flour  and  blend  smooth. 
Add  5^  cup  chicken  or  meat  stock.  Transfer 
to  double  boiler  and  add  1  quart  fresh  or 
diluted  evaporated  milk.  Heat  the  soup 
until  slightly  thickened.  Add  ^  cup  grated 
cheese  and  a  pinch  of  dry  mustard.  Heat 
only  until  cheese  melts.  Season  well  with 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Serve  with  a 
green  salad  and  crusty  rolls. 

SOUP  SHORTS 

To  I  can  condensed  pea  soup  add  '/2  cup 
water  and  a  10-ounce  can  green-turtle 
soup  (unrationed).  For  real  "swoosh"  add 
slices  of  avocado  or  fluff's  of  seasoned  sour 
cream. 

Try  pea  soup  with  canned  salmon.  For 
a  more  de  luxe  version,  use  crab  meat. 
Add  1  can  salmon,  flaked,  to  1  can  con- 
densed pea  soup  along  with  3  cups  fresh 
or  diluted  evaporated  milk.  Season  with 
grated  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
grated  lemon  rind. 

Use  up  that  one  lone  meat  ball  and 
gravy  by  breaking  it  up  and  adding  to  1 
can  condensed  tomato  soup.  Thin  with 
water.  If  there  are  some  cooked  mush- 
rooms in  the  refrigerator,  add  them  too. 

Souif  Rastt-r.  Don't  forget  famous 
favorites:  vegetable  soup;  bean,  split- pea 
or  lentil  soup;  oyster  stew;  fish  or  clam 
chowder;  Italian  minestrone;  potato  soups; 
chicken  soups;  gumbos  made  from  chicken 
or  fish  and  vegetables;  Scotch  broth  with 
rice;  and  the  many  "cream  of"  soups. 


WINS 


ORDERS  FROM  HEADQUARTERS 

Washington,  D.  C 

DON'T  HAVE  GREASY  SOUPS.  When  you  brew  chicken 
broth  or  soups  made  from  meat  or  bones,  cool 
after  cooking.  Remove  the  fat  that  rises  to 
top  and  chill  until  hardened.  Use  for  cooking 
or  add  to  your  salvage  jar.   When  you  have  a 
pound,  remember  to  turn  it  in  to  your  butcher, 
who  sends  it  on  for  making  glycerin. 


*       *       *        f?W  ^menica  Awe4>      •      *      * 


One  CereS 
is  Best  I  ^ 


y 


^Vl 


NEEDED  TO  HELP  PROTECT  WARTIME  GROWTH  and  STAMINA 


(chart  Shows  How  Quokar 
Oats  Compares  In  Protein 
With  Competitive  Cereals) 


SEE   HOW   REAL  OATMEAL  LEADS  ALL  CEREALS   IN 
MEAT'S   GREAT  GROWTH  AND   STAMINA   ELEMENT! 

There  is  ONE  BEST  PROTEIN  CEREAL.  Authorities  agree  it  is  natural, 
whole-grain  oatmeal.  No  other  cereal,  hot  or  cold,  restored  or  not,  even  if 
made  partly  with  oats,  equals 
the  Protein  value  of  real 
oatmeal. 

Nor  does  any  other  natural 
cereal  equal  delicious,  hot  oat- 
meal in  Vitamin  Bi,  great 
energy  spark! 

In  everything,  there  is  al- 
ways one  that's  best.  No  other 
cereal  gives  your  family  oat- 
meal's superiority  in  these 
vital  shortage  elements. 

Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks 
fast  as  coffee.  Everyone  loves 
the  nut-like  flavor.  Help  guard 
the  wartime  growth  and  stam- 
ina of  your  family  this  day-by- 
day  way.  Buy  Quaker  Oats 
now,  serve  it  daily. 


2nd  Most 

Popular  HOT 

Cereal — Wheat 


QUAKER  OATS 

America's  Most 

Popular  Cereal, 

Hot  or  Cold! 


I 


QUAKER  OATS 

America's  SUPER  Breakfast— Not  Rationed 


"I  Makt  Them  Both  (he  Som»r 
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Just  add  1  tablespoon 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
to  a  glass  of  cold  or 
warm  milk  for  a  deli- 
cious, iron-rich  drink. 


Makes  children  love 
their  milk— and  it's 
rich  in  Iron,  too! 

ANFW  DRINK!  Milk  with  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  added.  Most 
children  just  love  it  —  even  those 
who  dislike  plain  milk.  And  it 
adds  extra  iron  to  their  diet. 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  second 
only  to  liver  as  a  rich  food  source 
of  iron  the  body  can  use.  Iron 
helps  build  good  red  blood. 

Why  do  children  need  EXTRA  IRON? 
To  meet  the  demands  of  growth. 

How  much  EXTRA  IRON  do  children 
need?  C^hildren  need  more  irt)n  than 
adults  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They 
can't  get  too  much  iron. 

How  much  EXTRA  IRON  can  they  get 
from   Brer  Rabbit  fAilk  Shake? 

Three  milk  shakes  will  supply  about 
one-third  of  a  child's  minimum  daily 
iron  requirement  based  on  govern- 
ment standards.  This  makes  up  the 
deficiency  of  iron  in  the  average  diet. 


\^^^ 


Two  Flavors: 

Goto  LABEL— 

liKht-colored,  sweet 
and  mild-flavored; 
delicious  on  bread* 
pancakes  and  waffles; 
and  for  a  delicately 
flavored  milk  shake. 

GREEN  LABEL— 

dark  and  full-flavored; 
recommended  for 
cooking  and  a  richly 
flavored  milk  shake. 


gfnCp    Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
rixC^    New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.JFl -4 
Send  me — free — Brer  Rabbit's  "Modern  Rec- 
ipes for  Modern  Living,"  containing  116  6ne 
molasses  recipes.  Also  pamphlet  on  children's 
iron  needs. 

Name_ 


<  Print  Name  and  Address) 


Address. 
City 


..Sute. 


If  you  are  completely  isolated,  as  »«j  are  at  Stillmeadow  so  much 
of  this   month,  you  really  dig  down  into  your  oivn  resources. 


Diarj  of  Domesticity 


WE  HAVE  been  snowed  in  for  several 
days  after  the  blizzard  that  roared  in 
from  all  directions.  When  it  begins  to 
snow  every  way  at  once,  I  urge  my 
husband  to  bring  in  more  wcxjd.  Invariably 
he  says  it  is  just  a  (lurry.  I  have  known  liob 
to  stick  his  head  out  and  nearly  have  it 
snapped  off  with  swirling  sleet  and  say  hap- 
pily, "It's  letting  up;  I  don't  think  it  will 
last  much  longer." 

Wind  and  snow  and  sleet  made  a  white 
darkness  everywhere.  I  could  hardly  see  the 
barn  from  the  house,  snow  piled  against 
doors  and  windows  until  they  wouldn't  open. 
All  night  long  wild  stallions  of  storm  pounded 
past.  When  it  finally  cleared,  the  drifts  were 
dazzling  silver.  Under  ice-snKX)th  crust  the 
snow  was  deep  and  heavy.  The  sun  was 
white-gold  and  the  sky  as  pure  and  serene  as 
lake  water.  The  shadows  were  cobalt  on  the 
snow. 

The  cockers  came  out.  At  every  step  they 
fell  through  the  top  crust  to  their  ears. 
Sister's  little  fat  self  went  plop-plop-plop, 
and  she  kept  hoisting  herself  back  up,  only  to 
fall  in  again.  Star  just  wallowed  when  she 
came  out.  They  all  thought  it  was  a  fine  new 
game,  really.  Honey  kept  testing  the  sur- 
face with  one  paw,  hoping  it  would  act  as 
ground  should;  and  when  the  crust  broke,  a 
look  of  immense  surprise  came  over  her  face. 
Snow  is  so  light  she  could  usually  flick  along 
on  top.  The  rest  of  us  plunged  around  in  the 
high  drifts. 

The  farm  boy,  George,  went  on  cutting 
wood  all  through  the  storm.  I  thought  of 
him  in  the  dark  deep  woods  with  the  snow 
flailing  down  and  then  the  sleet  hissing,  and 
the  ax  swinging  rhythmically.  He  was  all 
alone,  too — nobody  left  to  help. 

The  next  day  George  cut  ice  on  shares 
with  another  farmer.  Thirteen  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  he  said,  and  they  cut  all  day 
long. 

Sister  jill  improved  the  indoor  hours  by 
varnishing  the  kitchen  and  bathroom 
linoleum  with  a  new  clear  varnish  that  actu- 
ally dries  in  somewhere  near  the  time  it  says 
it  will.  Two  coats  go  on  after  the  linoleum  is 
washed,  rinsed,  wiped  with  turpentine.  The 
linoleum  looked  like  new  and  will  last  years 
longer.  She  finished  with  a  coat  of  paste 
wax,  put  on  by  hand  and  knee.  It  was  so 
lovely,  I  hunted  up  two  rag  rugs  for  the 
kitchen  to  protect  it  a  few  days  from  snowy 


paws.  When  the  dogs  came  in,  they  skidded 
as  if  they  had  skis  on. 

Of  course  the  cats  had  to  waJk  in  it  before 
the  varnish  dried.  Esmc  was  vastly  curious 
and  leaiK'd  to  the  middle  to  see  what  this 
was  all  about.  "Oh,  mercy,"  she  said  in  good 
Siamese.  She  got  out,  lifting  and  shaking 
each  paw  as  it  was  raised.  This  gave  her  an 
odd,  stiff-legged,  jerking  progress  like  a 
marionette. 

Then  Tigger  moved  his  large  black  bulk 
out,  and  when  he  found  that  sticky  stuff 
on  his  feet  he  sat  right  down  where  he  was 
to  wash  it  off. 

Ihis  is  the  time  of  year  I  begin  to  count 
the  canned  things  from  last  summer.  I  am 
going  to  come  out  even  this  spring  if  it  kills 
me.  The  trick  is  to  hold  out  until  the  aspara- 
gus comes  up.  And  next  summer  we  shall 
raise  more  tomatoes.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  too  many  canned  tomatoes;  and  as  for 
home-canned  juice — it  is  perfect.  My  to- 
matoes of  this  pack  come  from  the  jar  almost 
whole  enough  for  salad,  and  a  tomato  is  such 
a  versatile  vegetable.  Good  plain,  stewed, 
scalloped,  wonderful  with  canned  corn  or 
Lima  beans  or  cabbage.  Fine  with  cheese  in 
old-fashioned  rinkum  tiddy.  Some  people 
call  it  "rinktum  tiddy."  But  mother  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "rinkum,"  so  rinkum  it  is 
for  me. 

I  melt  1  tablespoon  of  fat  and  brown  a 
small  chopped  onion  in  it,  add  2  cups  of 
tomatoes.  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  pepper,  a  dash 
of  sugar  to  taste.  When  this  is  heated  well, 
I  add  1 2  pound  of  grated  American  cheese — 
rat  cheese  is  best — and  stir  until  melted. 
Then  1  beaten  egg  goes  in  and  the  whole  is 
cooked  one  minute.  Served  on  toast  strips, 
this  makes  an  elegant  supper. 

Last  Saturday  I  made  Boston  brown 
bread  to  go  with  the  baked  beans.  I  have 
Grandmother  Raybold's  recipe,  but  I  never 
used  it  until  the  war.  Canned  brown  bread 
was  so  easy  and  so  good.  The  recipe  calls  for 
1  cup  of  yellow  corn  meal,  1  cup  of  graham 
flour,  1  cup  of  rye  flour  (2  cups  of  corn  meal 
if  you  have  no  rye  flour) ,  ^l  cup  of  molasses, 
P2  cups  of  sour  milk  with  1  teaspoon  of 
soda  and  1  teaspoon  of  salt.  I  mixed  and 
sifted  the  dry  ingredients  and  stirred  the 
rest  in  and  added,  on  my  own  hook,  a  lot  of 
raisins. 

Then  I  happily  poured  most  of  the  batter 
in  a  coffee  tin  and  covered  it  tightly  and  set 
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Your  Birthstone' 
tells  ttie  month,. 


Neglected  hands  can  not  be  beauti-  « 
ful  hands... yours  need  not  have  that 
uncared-for,  roughened  look  if  you 
use  Sofskin  Creme.  Rich,  velvety  t 
Sofskin  will  make  your  hands  softer, 
smoother  and  whiter.  It  is  the  pre- 
ferred hand  treatment  of  millions 
of  women.  Ask  for  courtesy  Sofskin 
application  at  your  Beauty  Salon  or 
Cosmetic  Counter. 

SOfSKin  CR€m€  i 

"     and  ^mln^ 

■  in  the  Black 
and  Gold  Jars 

35'-60«-M.00  SIZES 

SOFSKIN  COMP/MT.  FINOUT,  OHIO 


DELICIOUS  FULL  SIZE  FRUIT  ON 

L       .DWARF  TREES 


Need  only  small  space  for  Big 

Yield.  Full  size  Pears,  Dwarf 

Growing  Hybrid  Cherries  and 

Plums,  Delicious  flavor  and  quality. 

COLOR       9""'''"""'"''""^«"'«'-  Kulllineof 

A-.T--    StandardTrceFruits.Nut&Shado 

CATALOC    Trees:  Berries,  Evergreens, 

KDPF     ^^''"bs.  Roses, Hedges,  Flowers. 

"***     QualityGuaranteed.  Low  Prices  Write 

EMLONG'S,  Box  12,  Stevensville.  Mich. 


KAREN  DRAPER 

Aviation  Advisor  to  Women  saysi 

"/Ve  helped  scores  of  women 
find  their  place  in  AVIATION, 
Will  you  let  me  help  youl" 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  many  branches  of 
Aviation  in  which  trained  women  are  serving 
vital  wartime  needs  .  .  .  branches  in  which 
thev  will  build  successful  peacetime  careers. 
L.et  me  show  you  how  easily  you  can  get  the 
training  you  need,  here  in  beautiful  Miami. 
If  you  really  aspire  to  a  bright  future  in 
Aviation,  by  all  means  let  me  hear  from 
you.  Why  not  mail  the  coupon  right  now? 


i 


Riddle 


SCHOOL     OF     AVIATION 
MIAMI     30,     FLORIDA 


KarcQ  Draper,  Dcpt.  20:  I'd  like  to  know  more  abouc 
Women's  place  io  wartime  and  peacetime  Aviation. 


Name.  . 
Address , 

City ... 


.Age. 


.State. 
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[l[)n|  rack  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  to 

'ar|;wo  and  a  half  hours.  The  first  time  I 

n    the  kettle,  my  brown  bread  had  al- 

d-  aised  the  lid  of  the  coffee  tin  and  was 

lie.  shooting  for  the  moon. 

'Pi  I  call  myself  a  cook,"  I  said  fiercely. 

'  large  mountain  of  brown  bread  con- 

,    Lo  increase,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do 

/  ,t  ng  about  it.  Grandma  never  thought 

/  n  ition  that  the  can  should  be  only 

h  irds  full.  The  can  lid  rode  on  the  top 

2    gentleman's  opera  hat.    But  when 

lie  bread  out,  it  was  apparently  all 

It  hadn't  soaked  up  like  a  sponge 

ei  11.  It  had  an  odd  shape,  but  tasted  all 

til 

Ml  t  time  it  will  be  easy,  and  the  brown- 
a:  sandwiches  are  fine  for  a  war 
rl  's  lunch.  Bob  likes  them  with  cream 
;e  or  tart  jelly  or  just  plain.  For  his 
ic  pail,  I  use  one  meat  or  fish  sandwich 
i  16  sweet,  carrot  sticks  or  celery,  cake 
ci  kies.  Chopped  bacon  is  a  good  meat 
ar  ir  bacon  and  peanut  butter.  Chopped 
-c  (Joked  egg  mixed  with  mayonnaise  is  a 
e  eg  variation. 

^\  are  planning  the  garden.  This  year 

i   omises  to  try  to  raise  more  eggplant. 

sl  Limmer  half  the  plants  died  and  the  rest 

;v  ush  and  lovely  but  with  practically  no 

,T  mts.    I  managed  to  can  two  pints  for 

11    use.    I'd  like  to  can  more.    Spanish 

r\  lilt  is  a  good  meat-substitute  dish.    I 

)1  anion  and  seasonings  in  fat  and  add 

n  ocs  and  the  eggplant  and  let  the  dish 

II  I  on  the  low  heat.    If  the  oven  is  in 

put  the  casserole  in  with  buttered 

II  )'^  to  brown  before  serving. 

\    daughter  Cicely  says  all  my  recipes 

g   with  browning  diced  onion  in  fat.    I 

3|t  most  of  them  do.  And  I  throw  in  a 

of  mixed  herbs  usually  too.  A  friend 

me,  one  Christmas,  an  assortment  of 

made  herb  vinegars.  They  were  based 

i-wine  vinegar  with  the  herbs  steeped 

m.  They  were  delicious.  Sage  vinegar, 

thyme,   garlic,   also  black-raspberry 

ar  for  fruit  salads. 

cing  down  the  Christmas  tree  and  pack- 
vay  the  ornaments  is  a  task  tinged  with 
icholy.  One  wonders  what  the  next 
will  bring,  and  the  memories  of  past 
tmases  come  to  the  heart  "sweet 
fh  in  sadness." 

d  at  Stillmeadow,  the  pine  needles  fall 
;  cracks  between  the  wide,  old  oak  floor 
Is  and  it  is  weeks  before  they  are  gone, 
there  is  candle  wax  on  the  white  win- 
sill.  The  scent  of  pine  and  bayberry 
"s  on,  and  a  ghost  of  spice. 

>H  we  had  enough  bayberries  to  make 
)wn  candles.  That's  another  hope  for 
year — maybe  we  can  find  a  few  bushes, 
particular  section  of  Connecticut  seems 

0  have  many.  I  have  a  wonderful  recipe 
ady.  You  gather  the  gray  waxy  berries 
:over  them  with  water  and  boil  slowly 
t  an  hour.  The  oil  rises  to  the  top  and 
strain  it  through  a  cloth  to  remove 
5  and  leaves.  When  the  wax  is  cold,  it 
iens  on  top  of  the  water;  you  remove  it 
■cheat.  If  you  have  no  old  candle  molds,  ■ 
can  fasten  wicks  or  pieces  of  long  twine 
stick  and  dip  each  wick  in  the  hot  wax 
ih  has  been  poured  in  a  tall  can.  Let  the 
i;hill,  then  dip  again  until  the  candle  is  as 
c  as  you  like  it. 

1  were  a  Cape  Codder  or  lived  in  Maine, 
lould  be  bayberrying  like  mad.  The 
■ance  of  real  bayberry  is  heavenly,  and 
ioft  gray-green  a  beautiful  color. 

jing  snowbound  gives  time  to  play  a 

:  of  records.  We  go  all  the  way  from 

ian   Anderson    singing    Brahms    songs 

1  Opus  91  to  the  Gershwin  album.  Gil- 

and  Sullivan  are  excellent  for  a  gray 

vy  day.    There  are  times  in  January 

n  Cesar  Franck's  symphony,  or  Bee- 

ren,  would  inspire  me  to  dig  into  a  snow- 

and   stay   there.   Or  Sibelius.    More 

ring  to  sing  along  with,  "Never  mind  the 

and  wherefore.  Love  can  level  ranks  and 

Wore,    Though    his   Lordship's    station's 

\hty.  Though  stupendous  be  his  brain " 

licely's  large  collection  of  folk  music 
les  a  whole  evening.  And  the  gay  college 
?s,    which    I    especially    love  to   hear. 


The  cockers  enjoy  the  records  too.  Snow 
lies  on  two  pillows  on  the  sofa,  with  her  head 
on  the  higher  one.  Clover  and  Sist6r  are 
draped  across  each  other.  Honey  lies  on  the 
floor  facing  the  cabinet.  If  I  put  on  any 
Oriental  music,  Esme  arrives  and  leaps  right 
on  top  of  the  record  player.  I  explain  that  a 
phonograph  isn't  made  to  accommodate 
sixteen  records  and  a  Siamese  cat.  If  there  is 
any  whistling  in  a  record,  the  whole  gang 
rises  and  barks  madly  and  rushes  about. 

Tigger  keeps  to  himself,  opening  one  eye 
to  look  scorn  at  this  foolishness.  He's  a 
canny  cat.  He  keeps  to  himself  generally. 
The  only  time  he  becomes  violently  affec- 
tionate with  me  is  when  I  am  busily  typing, 
and  then  he  climbs  in  my  lap  and  lays  his 
front  end  over  the  keyboard.  He  purrs  like  a 
motorboat.  His  face  is  smug. 

r>EGiNNiNG  the  new  year  is  a  good  time  to 
renew  one's  faith.  To  resolve  again  to  live 
just  a  little  larger  life.  I  like  the  lines— I 
think  they  are  Katharine  Lee  Bates': 

That  which  thou  wilt  be,  thou  art. 

As  the  oak,  astir  in  the  acorn 
The  dull  earth  rendeth  apart. 

So  thou,  the  seed  oj  thy  longing, 
Breaketh  and  waketh  the  heart. 

These  are  lines  to  say  over,  to  savor  in  the 
mind.  No  night  is  so  dark  as  to  lack  a  star, 
even  a  January  night.  That  reminds  me  of 
more  favorite  lines: 

My  night  shall  be  remembered  for  a  star. 
That  outshone  all  the  suns  of  all  men's  days. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  before  going  to  bed,  in  between  letting 
cats  in  and  dogs  out  and  dogs  in  and  cats 
out.  This  year  I  mean  to  reread  also  such 
books  as  Walden  and  the  letters  of  Keats, 
and  Wuthering  Heights  and  all  of  Katherine 
Mansfield — I  can't  read  her  often  enough. 

I  wish  Katherine  Mansfield  could  be  a 
visitor  at  Stillmeadow.  She  would  feel  the 
beauty  of  every  small  branch,  she  would 
understand  Esme.  Probably  our  cockers 
would  be  too  vigorous  for  her,  except  for  the 
remote  Honey.  I  would  have  her  tea  abso- 
lutely boiling.  Imagine  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  Katherine  Mansfield,  while  her  bright 
delicate  wit  enchanted  the  household. 

Sometimes  I  play  a  game  with  myself  on 
these  snow-deep  days  when  even  the  mail- 
man comes  only  as  far  as  the  corner.  I  choose 
an  imaginary  companion,  and  how  real  and 
close  they  come!  My  friends  range  from 
Charlotte  Bronte  to  Keats.  I'd  love  to  have 
Emily,  but  she  wouldn't  come.  Charlotte  is 
easier,  though  shy  and  retiring.  Keats  goes 
right  down  to  the  fruit  cellar  to  see  the 
"lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon,"  the 
jams  and  jellies.  Keats  had  such  a  zest  for 
life,  a  rich  and  deep  perception  of  beauty. 

I  don't  feel  so  much  at  home  with  Shelley. 
Any  minute  he  might  turn  that  dazzling 
gaze  on  me  and  say,  "Let's  try  the  great 
adventure  now,"  and  set  the  house  on  fire. 
He  was  slightly  notional.  Byron,  I  admit, 
I'd  rather  meet  at  someone  else's  house. 
But  Byron  would  be  horribly  bored  with  me. 
Not  being  either  dark  or  slim  or  beautiful, 
never  being  able  to  "walk  in  beauty,  like 
the  night,"  I  wouldn't  get  any  attention 
from  Byron  and  I  wouldn't  have  the  kind 
of  small  talk  to  carry  it  off. 

Now  in  the  deep  heart  of  winter,  the  heart 
turns  in  on  itself  for  content.  Imaginary 
companions,  music,  poetry,  whatever  the 
wind  cannot  assail  nor  the  snow  bury,  have 
their  season.  If  you  are  completely  isolated, 
as  we  are  so  much  of  this  month,  you  really 
dig  down  into  your  own  resources. 

Gibran  said,  "Sadness  is  a  wall  between 
two  gardens." 

And  astir  in  the  frozen  earth  is  the  life 
which  will  come  again  in  spring.  Winter  is 
but  a  wall  between  the  flaming  beauty  of 
harvest  and  the  tender  flowering  of  spring. 
But  when  the  snow  ceases  and  the  cold  stars 
bum  in  the  cold  sky,  even  January  has  her 
beauty.  I  dare  say  I  should  be  homesick  for 
the  white  darkness  of  a  blizzard  if  I  were 
without  it  forever. 

But  I  never  pretended  to  be  consistent 
about  anything. 


r 

! 

i 


FACT— There's  not  as  much  food  as  everybody  wonts. 
What  we  hove  must  be  shored,  through  rationing.  When  you 
buy  food  without  stamps,  you  take  someone  else's  share. 

CONSERVE,    SHARE    AND    PLAY    SQUARE! 
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4  Jbwt^  at  7  numtfU ! 

lU-ft)rc  Imliy  \\iis  horn,  he  lia<l  ln-umi  to 
form  his  Icolh.  Hinhl,  now.  hdow  the  leelh 
you  SCO,  he's  buildiiij^  tlie  ponnaiicnl  scl 
— tcclh  he  will  slarl  to  ciiL  when  he's  six 
years  old.  Now  is  the  lime  to  provide 
plenty  of  Vitamin  D  so  that  he'll  huihl 
teeth  soundly,  (live  SqnibbCod  Liver  Oil! 


sf^ 


^fS^. 


Sticks  fiU  XfwumJSr? 

The  old  idea  that  il  was  bad  for  bab_\ 
to  .sueli  his  thumb  is  disappearing. 
So  have  such  notions  as  "trusting  to 
luck"  that  a  buby  will  build  straight 
legs  and  a  strong  back.  Make  xiire 
lie  gets  enough  Vitamin  D  to  help 
ilevelop  a  .sound  framework.  (Jive 
him  Sipiibb  (,'od  Liver  Oil  every  day. 


STOP!  LOOK!  COMPARE!  Cod  liver  oils  which  supply  85  units  of  Vitamin  D  per 
gram,  the  required  minimum,  have  less  than  half  the  Vitamin  1)  value  of  Squibb 
Cod  Liver  Oi'  (180  units  per  gram).  Because  you  must  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  these 
Other  oils  daily  compared  with  only  one  teivspoonful  of  Squibb's,  they  often  cost  con- 
siderably more.  Buy  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  your  baby  and  save  money. 


SQJJI6B     COD     LIVER     OIL 


MEET  TWO  RISIIVG  STARS 

(Continued  from  Page  87) 


At  the  Bel  Air  place  there  is  a  gardener 
who  clips  shrubbery  and  trims  lawns.  There 
is  a  starched,  efficient  nurse  to  ride  herd  on 
Bobby  and  Michael.  To  plan  meals,  as  well 
as  cook  them,  there  is  an  elderly,  pleasant- 
faced  expert. 

Arrival  of  the  second  child  interrupted 
Jennifer's  modeling  and  posing  for  photogra- 
phers, but  both  parents 
thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  beautiful,  sturdy 
boys.  They  had  fun 
with  them.  Bobby  and 
Michael  both  are  the 
lucky  possessors  of 
their  mother's  outgo- 
ing charm  and  their 
father's  openly  terrier- 
ish  face.  The  children 
have  nice  dispositions 
too.  Besides  the  two 
babies,  there  were  a 
puppy  and  a  parrot  to 
keep  things  lively. 

In  Hollywood  it's 
been  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  ]\'alkers 
to  see  much  of  their 
children.  Up  at  6:30, 
back  for  a  late  eve- 
ning dinner,  the  fati- 
guing alternation  of 
give-it- all-you've- got 
and  wa  it-for-the-other- 
shoe-to-drop — that 

is  the  six-days-a-week  schedule  of  a  star  who 
is  working,  and  Bob  and  Jennifer  have  both 
worked  almost  steadily  since  arriving   in 
California.  Jennifer  says  she  ivould  like  to 
look  after  the  babies  herself  between  pic- 
tures, but  you  have  to  hang  on  to  a  nurse, 
once  you  have  her,  to  make  sure  she'll  be  on 
hand  when  needed.  And  to  keep  in  trim  for 
star  roles,  Jennifer  is  supposed  to  sleep  ten 
hours  a  night.   She  must  study  and  memo- 
rize parts,  and  she  is  taking  dancing  and 
diction  lessons.  The  Walkers  did  have  a  pet 
dog  in  the  Bel  A  ir  house,  but  they  had  to  give 
il  away     ivith  great  sorrowing— because  the 
current  nurse  didn't  like  it. 
The  abrupt  change  in  the  young  Walkers' 
fortunes  came  last  January  when  Jennifer 
was  "discovered"  by  a  theatrical  agent  and 
signed  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox  to  play 
the  prize  role  of  the  year,  the  title  part  in 
The  Song  of  Bernadette.    She  set  off  for 
Hollywood.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  Bob 
was  West  (Joast  bound,  picked  from  a  job 
lot  of  screen  tests  to  be  the  sailor  in  Bataan. 
He  has  since  worked  in  Madame  Curie  and 
the   Hargrove   lead.     Meanwhile — and   to- 
gether for  the  first  time  before  the  camera — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  began  work  in  Since 
You  Went  Away. 

(Jompared  with  those  days  on  Twelfth 
Street  when  the  couple  used  to  wonder  if 
they  would  ever  have  morj  than  a  spare 


''HONORABLY 
DISCHARGED" 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  dec- 
orated for  extraordinary 
heroism,  then  shipped  back 
home,  a  disabled  veteran  of 
twenty-three?  How  does  a  war 
casualty  feel  toward  the  girl 
he  used  to  love?  Who  can  help 
him  find  a  job?  How  should 
his  family  treat  him?  Just 
what  are  bis  chances  of  finding 
refuge  and  contentment  in  a 
normal  life?  This  could  be 
any  boys  story  today — even 
yours.  Next  in  our  How  Amer- 
ica Lives  series. 

In   lh<« 
frVbruarv  JOURNAL 


dime,  the  money  has  certainjy  been  rol 
in.  Neither  has  to  worry  about  finances  n. 
though  they  never  see  their  pay  chd 
Their  financial  agent,  who  does  all  thaf'^'" 
so  close  a  part  of  their  picture  that  Bobby:^ 
Michael  named  the  family  goldfish  Char 
in  his  honor.  Charley — the  businessman, 
the  fish — makes  his  living  out  of  collect 
disbursing  and  inv 
ing  for  movie  peoplt 
3  per  cent  commissi 
Checks    which  i 
Walkers    write   thi 
selves  must   have 
countersignature  to 
valid.  He  pays  the  b 
and  each  month  r' 
out  pocket  mone, 
each.  Balances  left  > 
are  carefully  invL- 
in  life   insurance  a 
securities,    includi' 
War  Bonds. 

What  with  Charle 

3  per  cent,  the  tali' 

agent's    10   per  ce 

Uncle  Sam's  20  pera' 

withholding    tax   a 

heavy    supplementj 

income  tax  above 

that,  said  savings  b 

ances   hardly    amoi 

to  20  per  cent  of  gn 

income.  Just  the  sar 

annual    savings  of 

per  cent  of  the  young  Walkers'  pay  aii 

hay  where  the  average  American  comes  fro 

The  kids  have  come  a  long  way ! 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the  swiftest  suca 
stories  the  screen  colony  has  ever  seen.  F 
Jennifer  and  Bob  Walker  it  certainly  hasi 
been  easy;  it's  been  hard,  demanding,  co 
tinuous  work. 

Perhaps  both  of  them  have  been  wor 
ing  a  little  too  hard.  Perhaps  easing  i 
a  bit,  as  Jennifer  hopes  to  do  after  the  shoe 
ing  of  her  current  film,  will  smooth  o 
personal  problems.  Bob  will  be  busy  f 
some  time  on  final  scenes  of  See  Here,  R 
vate  Hargrove. 

The  Walkers  are  big  names  now  in  a  pr 
fession  where  working  hours  are  spent  befo 
cameras,  where  rumor  is  a  recognized  ma 
ketable  commodity,  and  a  whisper  at 
private  gathering  resounds  on  transcont 
nental  air  waves  within  twenty-four  hotu 
There  are  plenty  of  statistics  to  show  tl 
mortality  of  movie  stars'  marriages. 

Nevertheless,  there's  a  chance  that  tt 
temporary  separation  these  two  have  agree 
on  will  supply  what  is  needed  to  clear  the  a 
and  mend  their  domestic  fences.  Maybe 
very  good  chance.  For  Jennifer  and  Bo 
Walker  have  weathered  rough  going  befor 
They  came  up  the  hard  way.  A  few  daj 
from  now — January  2,  1944 — will  see  the 
fifth  wedding  anniversary. 


•     i 


Headlined  divorces  and  remarriages — often  in  twos,  threes  and  even  more  times — 
of  some  of  the  biggest  stars  have  given  the  movie  colony  a  reputation  for  loose 
marriage  ties,  impermanent  homes. 


A  It  the  following  box-office  favorites  are  cither  first, 
second  or  third  lime  trippers  to  the  divorce  courts: 

(ringiT  Rojters:  married  1*)2'>,  di\orcfd  1*)S1,  re- 
iiiarrii'd  l^'M.  divorced  It  K),  remarried  1943. 
I'auii-tle  (ioddard:  married  l')27,  divorced  1932, 
remarried  1*)3(>.  divorced  1912.  Rita  llayvvortli: 
married  1936,  divorced  1943,  remarried  1913.  Lana 
I'liriier:  married  1910,  divorced  1940,  remarried 
1912,  marriage  annulled  1943,  remarried  (to  hus- 
band No.  II)  1943.  Bette  Davis:  married  1932, 
divorced  1939,  remarried  1941.  Veronica  Lake: 
married  1940,  sued  for  divorce  1943.  Dcanna 
Diirliin:  married  1941,  divorce  proceedings  pend- 
iiiH-  .loan  Crawford:  married  1929,  divorced  1934, 
remarried  193,'j,  divorced  1939,  remarried  1942. 
Bellv  (Iralile:  marrieil  1937,  divorced  1939,  remar- 
ried 1943.  Mickey  Kooney:  married  1942,  divorced 


1943.  Clark  Gable:  married  1924,  divorced  1931 
remarried,  1931,  divorced  1939,  remarried  193! 
Krrol  Flynn:  married  1935,  divorced  1943.  Orso 
Welles:  married  1934,  divorced  1940,  remarrie 
1943. 

And  here  are  a  fete  tvlio  stayed  married.  Intel 
estinfjv,  in  all  tliese  long-lasting  marriages  the  actt 
or  actress  chose  a  partner  nho,  either  ivas  not  in  pii 
tares  or  gatv  them  up  immediately: 

James  Cagney  has  been  married  to  the  sano 
wife  for  22  years;  Spencer  Tracy,  21  years;  E< 
v»ard  G.  Robinson,  18  years;  Pat  O'Brien,  1 
years;  Bing  Crosby,  13  years;  Gary  Cooper,  1 
years;  Bob  Hope,  9  years.  Irene  Dunne  has  bee 
married  to  ber  doctor  husband  15  years.  Ingri 
Bergman's  one  and  only  marriage  (also  to  a  do< 
tor)  bas  lasted  6  years. 
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TAFFY,  THE  HORSE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


finds?  Business  dishonesty?  Lack  of  co- 
ll;ration?  What's  the  matter  with  a  lot  of 
■  senators  and  labor  leaders  and  bankers 
i  intellectuals  and  anyone  else  who  sud- 
ily  appears  as  a  marplot  or  a  spearhead 
some  vicious  or  reactionary  move?  The 
.er  I  grow  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
s  not  the  love  of  money  that  is  the  root  of 
evil,  but  an  inferiority  complex  developed 
o  a  sense  of  superiority,  or  a  sense  of 
periority  turned  back  upon  itself. 
Even  multimillionaires  can  be  decent  folk, 
they're  decent  folk — and  many  of  them 
;.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  beggar  or  a  bor- 
der who  hasn't  in  him,  or  her,  somewhere 
sense  of  superiority  which  prevents  the 
aring  of  the  common  lot,  of  work,  of  love 
struggle.  Only  by  being  caught  up  in 
me  great  and  worthy  enterprise  can  any 
in  or  woman  achieve  even  temporary  sat- 
action  or  the  feeling  that  he,  or  she,  is  not 
srely  as  the  grass,  which  grows  and  is  cut 
)wn. 

It  is  strange  that  any  American  should 
ffer  to  any  serious  degree  from  an  inferior- 
\f  or  superiority  complex,  or  the  uncom- 
rtable  seesaw  which  is  the  normal  action 


and  reaction  between  them.  We  haven't 
time,  for  one  thing.  It  is  a  big  business,  and 
we  should  all  be  busy  about  it,  being  an 
American.  It  is  also  a  grave  business,  al- 
though an  exciting  and  a  magnificent  one. 
We  should  all  grow  up.  But  even  more — we 
should  all  be  aware  of  this  business,  know 
about  it;  for  unlike  most  nations,  we've  been 
instructed.  We  have  a  chart.  A  tradition.  A 
blueprint.  A  compass.  A  lodestar.  An  obli- 
gation more  compelling  than  any  mankind 
has  ever  known. 

What  do  we  want  to  be?  Children,  or 
grown  men  and  women?  What  do  we  want 
to  become?  Reasonably  happy  and  reason- 
ably at  peace,  each  man  and  woman  within 
himself  or  herself;  or  the  dissatisfied,  be- 
wildered, rudderless,  disloyal  manikins  too 
many  of  us  are?  Why,  starting  for  the  most 
part  as  nice  and  exceptionally  intelligent 
horses,  do  we  want  to  end  up  by  being  gored 
by  a  bull  ?  The  bull  of  circumstances.  The  bull 
of  the  secret  estimation  of  our  friends.  The 
bull  of  history,  which,  as  Lincoln  says,  al- 
ways catches  up  with  us.  The  bull  of  life. 

We  don't  have  to  be  gored. 

And  That  Can  Be  America. 


THE  SISTERS 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 


Oh,  everything."  He  shrugged.  "It'dbe 
isier  to  name  what  she  didn't  think  she  had, 
one  time  or  another.  Lately  she  stopped 
Jining  to  me.  So  I  thought  that  she'd 
;opped  being  such  a  fool  about  symptoms 
nd  about  herself.  But  now  I — well,  now  I 
onder  if  by  any  chance  she  still  believed 
lat  she  had  something  and  if  she  wanted 
,e  record  destroyed.  I'm  going  away,  and 
he  may  have  thought  it  a  dangerous  thing 
0  have  about." 

"You  had  made  records  of  everything?" 

sked  Anderson. 

"Of  course.  They  didn't  mean  anything; 

did  it  to  impress  Leda  with  the  seriousness 

if  my  tests.    So  she'd  believe  me  and  feel 

ettled  in  her  mind.  I  don't  know  whether  or 

jiot  there's  any  significance  in  what  I've  just 

old  you,  Anderson,  but  it  seemed  to  me 

hat  you  might  want  to  give  it  some  consid- 

ration  before  you  take  any" — he  hesitated 

nd  said — "any  drastic  steps." 

"Exactly  what  significance  do  you  think 
It  has?"  asked  Lossey. 

I  don't  know  that  it  has  any.  There  are 
nly  those  facts  to  go  on :  the  laboratory  was 
estroyed  the  night  before  Luisa  Condit's 
eath;  then  Leda  was  murdered." 

"You  feel,  then,  that  Luisa  Condit's 
death  was  murder?  Why  do  you  feel  that?  " 
isked  Lossey  quickly. 

Dave  looked  badgered.  "I  don't  know. 
But  it  happened  as  if  it  were  a  sequence — as 
if  one  thing  led  to  another.  Beginning  with 
my  laboratory." 

j,  Lossey  suddenly — and  rather  unexpect- 
jedly,  from  Serena's  viewpoint — said,  "It's 
i; worth  considering."  He  turned  to  Serena: 
{"You  had  just  spoken  to  your  sister  about 
a  bracelet.  Miss  March.  What  bracelet  did 
you  refer  to — Mrs.  Blagden's?" 

JouT  before  Serena  could  say  anything 
Amanda  moved  forward  and  said  compos- 
edly, "Oh,  I'll  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Los- 
sey. It's  nothing,  really.  I  had  a  bracelet — 
set  with  a  lot  of  stones;  some  green  ones  were 
among  them.  It  wasn't  real.  It  was  fake. 
But  I  liked  it  and  I  liked  to  wear  it.  Then  " — 
she  hesitated  for  the  merest  breath — "  I  lost 
it.  I  told  Serena  that  I  thought  somebody 
must  have  taken  it.  I  didn't  really  think 
that;  it  wasn't  valuable  enough  for  anybody 
to  steal.  But  that  must  have  been  what  she 
meant." 

And  Lossey  said,  "You  saw  the  bracelet. 
Miss  March?" 

"Yes.  The  night  I  came  home." 
Amanda  interposed  swiftly,  "I  wore  it  at 
dinner  that  night.  At  the  Lodge.    I  had  a 
dinner  party.    Somebody  spoke  of  it  and 


they — oh,  teased  me  a  little  about  it,  as  I 
remember  it.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  it 
was  merely  junk.  I  don't  have  the  money 
for  a  bracelet  like  that,  of  real  stones,  if 
that's  what  you're  implying,  Mr.  Lossey." 

"When  did  the  bracelet  disappear?" 
asked  Lossey. 

Amanda'  eyes  were  wide  and  appealing. 
"Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered. 
"Sometime  after  that,  of  course.  I  think 
it  was — oh,  perhaps  the  next  night  when  I 
missed  it."  Again  with  the  most  fantastic 
faith  she  counted  on  Serena's  support.  Again 
it  was  exactly  like  Amanda  to  demand  that 
support — and  get  it. 

Ihen,  quite  suddenly,  Lossey  jerked  ■  his 
shining,  bald  head  toward  the  telephone. 
"It  wouldn't  do  any  harm,  lieutenant,''  he 
said,  "just  to  tell  Quayle  the  latest  develop- 
ments." 

The  hall  door  closed  as  Anderson  statted 
to  the  telephone. 

They  all  heard  what  Anderson  said;  he^did 
not  commit  himself;  he  merely  said  that,  if 
it  was  all  right  with  the  chief,  he'd  like  to 
see  him  before  arresting  Miss  March.  Cap- 
tain Quayle  seemed  to  ask  a  question  or  two; 
Anderson  replied  with  a  yes  and  two  no's, 
and  hung  up.  They  went  away  without 
warning  any  of  them  to  remain  on  the  ranch 
or  even  in  the  vicinity. 

Serena  was  still  tense,  holding  herself  ter- 
ribly quiet,  staring  at  the  empty  doorway 
through  which  they'd  gone.  Jem  and  Sut- 
ton had  gone  out  with  them;  Dave  too. 
Serena  took  a  long  breath. 

She  looked  up  and  Amanda  was  looking  at 
her  quietly  across  the  hearthrug.  Quietly 
and  enigmatically  and  with  great  compo- 
sure. Then  Amanda  gave  a  little  low  laugh. 
That  was  disconcerting — it  was  so  low  and 
yet  so  full  of  genuine  amusement.  She 
leaned  forward  and  linked  her  white  hands 
around  her  knee. 

"You  are  really  a  fool,  Sissy.  You're  soft. 
Anybody  can  make  a  fool  of  you.  So  you  de- 
cided not  to  tell  them  that  Luisa  and  I  had 
quarreled  and  why  we  quarreled.  So  you  de- 
cided not  to  tell  them  that  Leda  knew  why. 
But  perhaps  Jem  did  murder  both  of  them ! 
Men  have  done  such  things— for  women. 
Women  they  were  mad  about.  Women  like 
me.  Sissy,  when  you  like  anybody  you  are 
disarmed;  that's  very  stupid  of  you,  you 
know.  Thank  heaven  /  can  be  ruthless.  Lis- 
ten; if  you  know  what's  good  for  Jem,  you'll 
do  as  I  say.  You're  in  love  with  him.  But 
he's  in  love  with  me  and  has  been  for  years. 
And  if  the  police  know  that  and  the  motive 
he  had  for  murder— well,  do  you  see.  Sissy? 


No.  1  Oil  your 
Dish  Parade 
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Serve  this  , 
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WHAT  A  BREAK... this  favorite  he-man 
dish  takes  so  few  of  your  precious 
ration  points!  High  on  the  "dish 
parade"  with  children,  husbands  .  .  . 
and  with  smart  wives,  too,  who  doubly 
appreciate  the  no-waste  features  of 
tasty  Skinless  frankfurters  and  wieners! 
NO  SKINS  TO  PEEL... Skinless  frank- 
furters and  wieners  won't  split  open.  Ail 
the  flavorful  juices  and  precious  vita- 
mins stay  in!  Skinless  frankfurters  and 


wieners  arc  all  nourishing  food,  naturally 
tender... easy  to  digest... so  delicious! 
THAT'S  WHY,  point  for  point,  pound 
for  pound,  penny  for  penny — SKINLESS 
franks  arc  today's  outstanding  food  buy! 
So,  when  you  ask  for  frankfurters  or 
wieners — make  sure  tiiey'rc  Skinli.ss! 

THE  VISKIN6  CORPORATION 
6733  Ws>l  6Slh  Siraal,  Chicago,  llllnoif 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Better  than  a 
dozen  hankies. 


to  open  STUFFY  NOSTRILS 

You  can  blow  and  blow  but  bandkerchiefs  won't  do  anything  for  tbat 
stuffy  head-cold  misery.  Those  nostrils  are  just  as  clogged  as  if  you  had 
corks  in  tbcrn!  Hard  blowing  only  makes  your  nose  more  painfully  sore 
and  irrilaled!  Oh,  if  you  could  oidy  hrviithc! 

That's  the  time  when  you  most  appreciate  cooling,  soothing 
Menlh(>lalum.  Spread  it  generously  inside  each  nostril  and  snuff  well 
back  .  .  .  what  a  relief.  Soon  you  can  B-R-E-A-T-H-E  again ! 

How  Menf/io/af urn's  4  vifa/  actions  bring  fast  relief 

Menlbolalum  gets  to  work  immediately  right  where  your  discomforts 
are  concentrated — with  I  important  actions: 

1 .  Helps  thin  out  thick  clogging  mucus — your  nose  starts  to  clear. 

2.  Soothes  irritated  membranes — nose  soreness  eases  up. 

3.  Helps   reduce  swelling,   congestion — breathing   through   the  nose 
becomes  easier. 

4.  Helps  Nature  heal  by  increasing  circulation  in  "sick"  area. 

These  4  actions,  valuable  in  themselves,  also  rouse  natural  defenses  in 
the  nasal  passages — to  bring  additional  relief! 

Don't  try  to  blow  your  cold  away!  Don't  suffer  stuffy  congestion 
without  any  relief.  Use  Mentholatum  at  once  to  open  stopped-up 
nostrils,  cut  down  on  head-cold  discomfort.  Get  a  jar  today.  Jars  30^5. 


MENTHOLATUM 


WHEN  COLDS  CAUSE  COUGHING 

Rub  Mentholatum  generously  on  throat,  back, 
chest!  It  acts  speedily  to  bring  blessed  relief. 
Mentholatum  stimulates  the  surface  circulation — 
helps  relieve  soreness — tightness  of  congestion  in 
chest  muscles.  Medicinal  vapors  rise  through  up- 
per bronchial  passages,  soothe  the  irritated  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Coughing 
spasms  ease  up.  You  can  rest,  sleep  better. 


So  you're  going  to  be  a  good  little  girl  and 
tell  them  what  you  did  with  all  that  money 
I've  been  sending  you." 

..V  ^^^^ 

1  ou  gave  me  no  money !  That's  nonsense ! 

And  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Jem 

wouldn't    have    murdered    anybody.    You 

can't  tell  the  police  anything  that  would 

make  him  a  suspect." 

"Can't  I?"  said  Amanda,  and  smiled 
again. 

"Amanda,  listen!  Get  this  straight  in 
your  mind.  /  will  not  tell  them  that  I  took 
money  from  you.   /  simply  ivill  not  do  it." 

Amanda  waited  an  instant  or  two  and 
then  said  obliquely,  "They  would  never  do 
anything  to  you,  you  know,  Serena.  You're 
too  pretty.  I  doubt  if  they  really  were  go- 
ing to  arrest  you.  And  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  they'd  never  let  you  stand  trial." 

"Amanda" — Serena  forced  herself  to 
speak  slowly  and  reasonably  as  one  would  to 
a  child — "listen,  Amanda:  why?  There's 
some  reason  for  your  saying  what  you've 
said  about  money.  The  bracelet  Leda 
bought  in  New  York  was  the  bracelet  you 
hid  in  my  room.  Did  you  find  it?  " 

Amanda's  eyes  shifted;  a  bare  ripple  of 
discomposure  seemed  to  cross  her  lovely 
face.  "Well — no." 

"It  was  the  Cartier  bracelet.  Wasn't  it?" 

"Remember,  Serena,  it's  only  your  word 
against  mine.  All  of  this.  I  tell  you  Leda's 
bracelet  and  mine  were  not  the  same." 

"  I  saw  the  bracelet,  Amanda;  it  was  real. 
Johnny  said  he  didn't  give  her  the  money  to 
buy  it.  And  the  police  didn't  find  it  among 
Leda's  things.  Why  did  she  give  it  to  you?" 

"I  tell  you  she  didn't!" 

"Amanda,"  said  Serena  slowly,  "you've 
got  to  believe  that  this  is  serious.  Why  did 
you  tell  them  that  you've  been  sending 
money  to  me?" 

Amanda's  eyes  flickered;  then  she  smiled 
calmly.  "Well,  I  have  to  admit  that  was  a 
mistake.  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  it.  But  it  was 
the  first  thing  I  could  think  of.  So  then" — 
she  shrugged— "well,  then  I  had  to  stick  to 
it.  And  you  are  going  to  stick  to  it  too ! " 


January,  19, 

"That's  exactly  what  I'm  not  going 
do." 

"Then  they're  going  to  know  all  abo 
Jem,  and  how  he's  been  in  love  with  me  ai 

how  Luisa  interfered  and s  Oh,  by  tl 

way,  Serena" — she  stopped  smiling  at 
leaned  forward — "I  thought  I  told  yc 
hands  off  about  Jem.  I  meant  it." 

"Are  you  in  love  with  him,  Amanda?" 
Amanda's  eyes  flickered.  "I — certain! 
And  he's  terribly  in  love  with  me.  He's  i 
ways  been." 

Serena  ignored  that.  "Are  you  going 
leave  Sutton  and  marry  Jem?" 
"When  I'm  ready  to.  Yes." 
"Does  Jem  want  to  marry  you?" 
An  ugly  look  came  into  Amanda's  fac 
"Listen  to  me,  Serena  March!  If  you  thir 
you're  going  to  have  Jem  now,  you're  no 
Do  you  think  I'm  willing  to  be  stuck  in  th 
place  all  my  life?  Look  at  me;  I'm  beaut 
ful — I'm  attractive — people  like  me.    I' 
not  going  to  stay  here  all  my  life — seeing  tl 
same  people,  doing  the  same  things !  I'm  g 

ing  to "  She  broke  off  and  gave  Serei 

a  queer,  rather  crafty  look.  "Did  Jem  ts 
you  why  he's  here?  Well,  I'll  tell  you!  He 
waiting  for  an  appointment;  it's  a  Cover 
ment  thing,  so  big  that  when  he  tried  to  g 
in  the  Army  they  asked  him  not  to.  He's  ir 
portant,  Serena.  He's  going  places.  And  I 
said  Amanda  softly,  "am  going  with  hir' 
When  I'm  ready." 

Serena  wanted  to  say,  childishly,  "Doi' 
Jem  know  this?  "  She  wanted  to  say,  almo 
as  childishly,  "Jem  says  he  loves  me."  SI 
wouldn't  let  herself  say  either.  "Not  if  he- 
arrested  for  murder,"  she  said  instead. 


But  Amanda   was   still   sure   of  hersel 
"That,"  she  said,  smiling,  "is  up  to  you. 
there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  know?" 

"Yes,"  said  Serena  quietly.  "Leda  sa 
that  you'd  had  the  upper  hand  a  long  tin 
and  now  she  had  it.  What  did  she  mean? 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  Any  moi 
questions?  " 

"Who  was  in  the  room  when  I  phoned  t' 
you  from  San  Francisco?  You  spoke  t 
someone.  You  said, '  It's  only  Sissy.  You  cal* 


THIS  IS  A 


n/Rec/fER 


lA/ATCHlM&KOU 


TtflS  1^  ^ 
U/ATCH-(N6  A 


By  Munro  Leaf 

Ihis  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless,  thoughtless  things  that 
walks.  It  is  a  Rug-Wrecker.  It  gets  its  shoes  all  covered 
with  mud,  dirt,  oil  or  tar,  and,  without  ever  stopping  to 
clean  them,  it  walks  right  into  the  house,  spoiling  every- 
thing on  the  floors.  Rug-Wreckers  are  an  awful  nuisance. 
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ten  if  you  want  to,'  and  then  you  said, 

ut  that  down.'  Who  was  it?" 

The  ripple  of  surprise  that  had  crossed 

nanda's  face  was  gone;  it  remained  per- 

;tly  blank,  but  now  wary.  "  I  don't  know 

lat  you're  talking  about." 

"Amanda,   stop  lying!"     Anger  caught 

rena  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind,  shaking 

r.  "  You've  got  to  tell  me  the  truth " 

How  are  you  going  to  make  me  say  any- 
ing  I  don't  wish  to  say?"  asked  Amanda. 
[  imagine  that  you  are  thinking  of  telling 
;em  what  you  heard  Leda  say  to  me.  If 
)u  do,  remember,  it  will  make  them  suspect 
;m  of  murder." 

"You  imply  that  you're  in  love  with 
•m,"  said  Serena.  "Yet  you  say  you'll  give 

ndence  against  him " 

Amanda  laughed  lightly.  "Don't  be  stu- 
d,  darling.  That's  what  I  meant  when  I 
lid  you  were  soft  with  people  you  love. 
ut  I'm  not.  Remember  that.  You'll  give 
I,  and  do  as  I  say.  And  even  if  you  do  for- 
;t  yourself  so  much  as  to  make  them  think 
im  murdered  her,  don't  forget  that  they'll 
ave  only  your  word  for  what  you  heard. 
11  deny  it,"  said  Amanda  quite  pleasantly. 
I'll  deny  everything." 
As  she  spoke,  Sutton  opened  the  door  and 
ame  into  the  room.  He  was  alone,  standing 
lere  in  his  tweeds  and  yellow  scarf  with  his 
miable  face  now  rather  drawn.  He  didn't 
x)k  at  Serena,  but  said,  apparently  to  her: 
"Jem  and  Dave  went  with  the  police, 
hey  wanted  to  talk  to  Quayle.  Will  you 
ome  with  me,  Amanda?" 

"Come  with  you %"  began  Amanda  in 

rather  startled  way.  "Why — where?" 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Come  outside." 
After  an  instant's  stare  into  Sutton's  face, 
'imanda  got  up.  Without  another  word,  she 
vent  out  of  the  room  and  Sutton  followed. 
Sometime  later,  in  her  own  room,  Serena 
aw  them  from  the  window;  they  were 
tanding  in  the  fog  down  near  the  hedge  that 
leparated  the  grounds  near  the  house  from 
he  corrals  and  barns.  Sutton  was  talking; 
;ven  at  that  distance  Serena  could  see  the 
et,  angry  look  of  Amanda's  red  mouth. 


And,  as  she  looked,  Sutton  caught  Amanda's 
arm  and  jerked  her  toward  him;  the  violence 
of  the  gesture  was  unlike  Sutton.  Serena 
watched  for  a  moment;  was  there,  under 
Sutton's  pleasant  and  lazy  exterior,  another 
man,  one  capable  of  anger  and  violence? 
They  turned  and  moved  slowly  out  of  sight. 
Serena  moved  away  from  the  window. 

Lunchtime  came,  and  Amanda  and  then 
Sutton  returned  to  the  house.  Amanda 
looked  angry,  but  if  she  had  told  Sutton 
anything,  he  did  not  tell  Serena,  and  she  did 
not  ask  him. 

There  were,  that  afternoon,  things  to  do; 
queerly  matter-of-fact  things.  Sutton  under- 
took them:  he  made  a  statement  to  the 
newspapers  about  Luisa's  death;  he  tele- 
phoned to  Johnny  Blagden,  asking  if  there 
were  anything  they  could  do.  He  hung  up, 
looking  withered,  somehow,  again,  and 
older;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 

He  said,  "  He  says  the  police  have  put  him 
over  the  jumps.  They've  searched  the  house 
and  questioned  him  and  the  servants,  but,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  didn't  discover  any  evi- 
dence leading  to  the  murderer." 

"What  else  did  Johnny  say?"  asked 
Amanda,  unperturbed. 

"  If  you  want  to  know,  something  not  very 
pleasant,"  said  Sutton  rather  savagely.  "He 
says  the  police  seem  to  think  the  murderer 
had  to  be  somebody  who  knew  her  very  well; 
somebody  she'd  come  to  Casa  Madroiia  with, 
and  somebody  who  knew  the  back  door  was 
unlocked.  And  he  says— he  thinks  so  too." 

IHERE  was  a  silence.  Then  Amanda  cried 
incredulously,  "Johnny  thinks  that?" 

And  Serena  remembered  something  the 
police  had  asked  her.  "  Do  you  have  a  key  to 
Casa  Madroiia?"  she  asked  Amanda. 

"Why,  I — yes,  I  think  so.  Somewhere.  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  ages." 

Sutton  said  slowly,  "Leda  seemed  to  think 
that  you  knew  the  back  door  was  unlocked." 

"Well,  I  did  know  it."  Amanda  looked 
defiant.  "  I  stop  there  once  in  a  while  just  to 
take  a  look  at  the  place.  I  imagine  Pedro 
left  it  open — I  don't  know.  I  bolted  it  once 
or  twice." 


WIS  IS  A 
WArCHlf^6-  f\ 

FLOPPY 


By  Munro  Leaf 

IHERE  just  isn't  any  other  name  for  this  thing  but  a  Sloppy. 
It  drops  cigarette  ashes  all  over  the  place  and  leaves  lighted 
cigarettes  on  tables  and  mantelpieces.  Then  Sloppies  forget 
about  them  and  they  burn  big  black  holes — if  they  don't 
set  the  whole  house  afire.  A  Sloppy  also  seems  to  like  to 
put  wet  glasses  down  on  tables  where  they  leave  big  rings 
that  spoil  the  finish.    Somebody  ought  to  finish  Sloppies. 

we^E:  You  A  SL-oPPY'  Tf^fp  moajth? 
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NEW...a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 
STOPS   unc/er-arm    PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  irritate  skin.  Does  not  rot 
dresses  and  men's  shirts. 

2.  Prevents  odor.  Safely  stops  perspiration 
for  1  to  3  days. 

3.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

4.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approval 
Seal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundeiing  for  being  harmless  to  fabric. 
Use  Arrid  regularly. 


i 


39<t 


a  jar 

(Also  in  109!  and  59(i  \an) 
At  any  store  which  sells  toilet  goods 


ARRID 


THE     LARGEST     SELLING      DEODORANT 
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"It  was  nnc  of  those  golilrn,  dcUrious  moments  .  .  . 
impulsively  Ids  hiinils  soiif-lit  mine  . .  .  and  together 
we  welcomed  the  first  tender  touch  of  romance." 

G'we  \our  Y\ands 
More  Romance- /\ppea\ 

lour  hands  need  (he  ficn',  quii-k  hciielilHof 
Caiiipaiia  dream  lialiii  to  Ix'lp  keep  tlicin 
soft,  adorable,  aiul  tempi iii'^  to  romance. 
I /iiseiouHly  creamy.  Inslanllv  soolhing. 
Delifjlilfully  soflcninjj;.  Completely  free  of 
afler-iisc  stickiness.  'I'liis  new  lotion  with 
Lanolin  is  an  np-to-the-miiinle  creation 
of  the  famous  (iampana  Laboratories. 

And  — it  contains  LANOLIN 

Scientists  know  Lanolin  as  the  substance 
most  nearly  duplicating  the  functions  of 
the  tiatunil  oils  of  the  skin,  i  oh  will  know 
Lanolin  for  the  part  it  plays 
in  C^ampana  Oeain  Balm, 
helping  you  to  avoid  rough, 
dry  skin  no  matter  how  busy 
your  hands,  or  how  unkind 
the  weather. 

Use  Campana  Cream  Balm 
on  hands,  elbows  and  on  legs 
that  chap  and  roughen  so  eas- 
ily in  winter.  Its  rich,  smooth 
creaminess — like  expensive 
foundation  creams — makes  it 
ideal  as  a  powder  base,  too. 

Campana 
Cream.  Balm 

You  can  distingiiieli  the  new  Campana  Cream  Balm 

by    il8   pure    white   color,    and    difltinrtive    yellow    and 

white    carton.     Sohl   l>y    driiff,    department,    and    dime 

8tore»  in  lOc,  2.Sc.  .We  and  $1.00  bottles. 

Campana    Laboratories  also  produce  the  Oriftinal 

CAMl^ANA   BALM  in  the  green  and  white  package. 


Sutton  said  very  quietly,  "They'll  ask 
Pedro,  you  know." 

Amanda  shrugged.  "He'll  say  whatever 
he  wants  to  say." 

The  afternoon  wore  on  and  there  was  no 
news  from  Jem,  nothing  from  Dave  or  the 
police.  Later,  Slader  and  another  policeman 
came,  asked  for  Sutton  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  garage.  They  had  brought  molds  of 
the  tire  tracks  found  here  and  there  about 
Casa  Madrona  and  wanted  to  look  at  the 
tires  on  the  two  Condit  cars.  Before  the 
policemen  went  away  they  came  into  the 
house  and,  rather  apologetically,  took  not 
only  Serena's  and  Sutton's  and  Amanda's 
fingerprints,  but  also  those  of  Modeste  and 
Ramon. 

After  they'd  gone  Amanda  disappeared 
and  came  down  about  five,  dressed  in  the 
long  red  house  gown  again. 

Serena  made  herself  change,  too,  as 
Amanda  had  done;  she  put  on  a  thin  white 
wool  dress  with  a  scarlet 

coat  and  again  pinned  a       

scarlet  bow  on  top  of  her 
head — and  then,  almost 
hurriedly,  her  heart 
thumping,  ran  down  the 
wet  stairs  to  the  patio. 

It  was  as  she  crossed  the 
patio  and  approached  the 
door  to  the  hall  that  she 
discovered  the  bullet   hole 
because  Pooky 


1^  Never  try  to  flatter  a  man. 
^  Just  act  perfectly  natural, 
and  he  will  flatter  himself. 

—HELEN  ROWLAND:  This  Morried  life. 
(Dodge  Pub.  Co.) 


It  happened 
whom  she'd  almost  forgot- 
ten, gave  a  small  whimper  from  the  upper 
veranda.  She  heard  the  whimper  and  re- 
membered the  little  elderly  dog  and,  hap- 
pening to  be  near  the  right-hand  flight  of 
narrow  wooden  stairs,  she  turned  toward 
it  and  called  to  him,  "Pooky— come  here, 
Pooky."  He  appeared  instantly  at  the  top, 
his  red  tongue  hanging  out,  his  eyes  sad 
and  worried.  She  started  up  the  stairway, 
her  hand  on  the  railing,  and  then  paused 
to  call  him  again.  And  was  aware  of  a  very 
faint  roughness  under  her  hand — small 
but  sharp  enough  so  she  lifted  her  hand  and 
looked  at  a  round  hole  in  the  damp  wood, 
which  looked  like  the  hole  made  by  a  bullet. 
There  were  tiny  splinters  around  it.  And  it 
was  new,  because  the  wood  where  those 
splinters  had  been  made  was  unweathered 
and  unpainted. 

Pooky  had  tumbled  down  the  steps  and 
was  nudging  at  her  ankles.  Presently,  star- 
ing at  that  small  round  hole  in  the  wooden 
railing,  she  stooped  and  gathered  Pooky  up 
in  her  arms.  After  a  while  she  turned  and 
went  slowly  down  the  two  steps  again — 
across  the  wet  flagstone  and  in  through  the 
hall  door. 

Amanda  and  Sutton  were  in  the  long 
living  room.  She  didn't  tell  them  of  the 
curious  thing  she  had  discovered.  Suddenly 
Sutton  was  as  strange  to  her  as  Amanda. 
When  Jem  came  she  would  tell  him. 

He  came  at  about  si.\  o'clock,  Dave  with 
him,  and  they  had  news.  First,  Jem  said, 
with  a  quick  look  around  the  room  until  he 
found  Serena,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
she  was  all  right — first,  Captain  Quayle  was 
going  to  hold  up  any  possible  arrest  "for  a 
day  or  two." 

Serena  glanced  at  Dave,  and  he  replied 
to  the  question  in  her  look.  "Honestly, 
Serena,  I  think  they've  decided  not  to  make 
such  an  important  move  without  more  to 
back  them  up.  Believe  me.  Besides,  there've 
been  some  new  developments." 

Amanda  asked  sharply,  "What's  hap- 
pened?" 

Sutton  brought  a  glass  to  Jem  and  one  to 
Dave.  Dave  set  down  the  glass.  "Well, 
plenty,  really.  We  talked  to  Quayle,  ex- 
plained about  the  laboratory  and  Leda.  An- 
derson talked  to  him  too." 

Sutton  asked,  "What  are  the  new  develop- 
ments?" 

Dave  replied,  "Bill  Lanier  took  Leda  out 
the  hill  gate  about  two-thirty." 

"Bill!"  Amanda  started  up  excitedly. 
"Bill!  I  knew  it!  Does  he  admit  it?  Have 
they  arrested  him?  How  did  they  find  out?  " 

Jem  took  a  long  drink;  Dave  explained: 
"One  of  the  gatemen  identified  him.  It  was 
at  about  the  time  Leda  must  have  gone,  we 
think,  to  Monterey.   All  the  gatekeepers 


knew  Leda,  but  none  of  them  remembered 
seeing  her.  The  one  that  identified  Bill, 
though,  said  somebody,  a  woman,  was  in  the 
car  with  him.  But  he  didn't  look  to  see  who 
it  was.  And  when  Bill  admitted  driving 
through  the  hill  gate  at  about  that  time, 
Quayle  asked  if  Leda  was  with  him  and  Bill 
admitted  it.  But  he  says  he  didn't  kill  her. 
He  says  she  was  walking  along  the  road 
and  he  picked  her  up.  She  said  she  wanted 
to  go  to  Monterey  and  hoped  she'd  get  a  lift; 
she  said  she'd  ride  back  with  Johnny.  So 
Bill  took  her  into  Monterey  and  left  her,  he 
says,  at  a  corner." 

"Two  blocks  from  Gregory's,"  interrupted 
Jem,  with  a  glance  at  Serena.  "So  that 
helps " 

"Why  was  she  going  to  Monterey?" 
asked  Amanda. 

"Bill  said  he  didn't  know." 

"Why  didn't  he  tell  them  all  that  in  the 
first  place?"  Sutton  asked. 

Daveshrugged.  "Didn't 

want  to  get  mixed  up  in 

it.  Youknow  Bill.  Anyway, 
why  should  he  murder 
Leda?  There's  no  motive. 
However" — he  glanced  at 
Jem,  who  looked  at  his 
glass — "well — they've 

been  checking  on  tire 

marks " 

"Yes,  I  know.  They  were  here,"  said 
Sutton. 

"There  weren't  many  marks,  on  account 
of  the  gravel.  The  only  tire  mark  that  they 
didn't  already  know  about  matched  the  tires 
on  a  Lanier  car.  It  was  found  on  a  muddy 
patch  of  the  driveway,  where  the  gravel  had 
worn  thin." 

"But  that  proves  it!"  cried  Amanda. 

"No,"  said  Dave.  "It  wasn't  the  car  that 
Bill  is  using.  It  was  the  car  that  Alice  kept 
for  her  own  use.  And  she  says  she  left  it  out 
in  front  of  the  hospital  yesterday;  that  she 
was  on  duty  all  afternoon  and  can  prove  it, 
and  that  the  car  was  still  there  at  the  curb 
when  she  left  the  hospital  and  drove  home 
late  in  the  afternoon." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Then  Amanda 
said,  "Bill  had  the  keys!  There  must  have 
been  a  duplicate  set.  He  picked  up  Leda, 
drove  to  Monterey  in  the  car  he'd  borrowed 
from  Alice  the  day  before,  had  the  keys,  left 
his  own  car  and  took  Alice's  car  from  in  front 
of  the  hospital ;  then  took  Leda  in  that  car  to 
Casa  Madroiia " 

Dave  was  shaking  his  head.  Jem  said, 
"The  keys  were  left  in  the  car,  or  so  Alice 
said.  But  she  didn't  think  it  had  been 
moved;  it  was  in  exactly  the  same  place 
where  she'd  parked  it.  She  couldn't  remem- 
ber exactly  how  much  gasoline  she'd  had,  so 
there  was  no  way  of  checking  that.  And  the 
police  went  over  the  car  for  fingerprints  and 
found  those  of  Alice  and  Bill,  but  Bill  had 
driven  her  home  from  here  last  night,  so 
there  was  every  reason  for  his  fingerprints 
to  be  on  the  door  and  on  the  wheel." 

"Haven't  they  arrested  him?"  asked 
Amanda  incredulously. 

"No.  Why  should  Bill  murder  Leda? 
Why  should  he  go  to  the  trouble  of  using 
Alice's  car  instead  of  the  one  he  already 
had?  And,  as  to  that,  why  should  he  leave 
your  red-and-white  scarf,  Amanda,  to  be 
found?" 

"  That's  obvious !  He  did  it  to  give  them  a 
false  clue.  He'd  know  it  was  my  scarf.  And 
I've  remembered  that  I  left  it  in  the  pocket 
of  the  station  wagon.  He  hates  me.  He'd 
love  to  make  them  think  I  did  it." 

"He  doesn't  hate  Serena,"  said  Dave. 
"He  wouldn't  have  put  the  button  into 
Leda's  hand  for  the  police  to  find.  Anyway, 
they  were  both  questioned.  Alice  and  Bill. 
The  police  feel  that  whoever  did  it  had  to 
know  about  the  back  door  being  open." 

"So  Johnny  said."  Sutton  went  to  a 
chair.  "But  that  would  limit  the  suspect  to 
us !  Just  the  people  who  were  at  the  dinner 
at  the  Lodge  the  night  Serena  got  home. 
That  is  preposterous." 

"Well,"  said  Dave,  "of  course  one  of  us 
could  have  told  somebody — and  if  any  of  us 
did  tell  anybody,  he'd  better  remember  it 
and  say  so." 


THINGS  YOU 
CAN  MAKE 

SMART,     PRACTMCAI.    MDBAS 
FOR.    XEEBE,E^ORK. 


There's  a  baby  boom  all 

right,  but  there's  a  rub- . 
ber  pants  shortage  too, 
which  makes  a  problem 
for  us  mothers.  But  the 
jA^   f ,.'^^FSsmr^^H|new    Bear   Brand   Yarn 
JWK''  ■/\       '^^p  SoaA-er  A' i<  put  an  end  to 
^f^  j'-^fL  niy  troubles.   It  holds 

» enough  pure  wool  yarn 
— plus  directions — to 
make  an  over-the-diaper 
"Soaker"  .  .  .  even  better  than  rubber  pants. 
Warm,  comfortable,  doesn't  bind.  Makes  a 
swell  gift,  and  you  can  knit  a  soaker  in  a  jiffy 
.  .  .  inexpensive  too! 


Cv 


Bear  Brand  has  the  won- 
derf  ullest  new  yarn  called 
Angel-laine.  It's  a  3-ply 
all  wool  yarn  —  soft  as 
an  angel's  wing!  Works 
up  into  marvelous  sweat- 
ers and  adorable  chil- 
dren's things.  Wait  till 
you  see  the  rainbow- 
range  of  colors  it  comes 
in.  Make  it  a  point  to 
look  for  Bear  Brand  Angel-laine  at  your  pet 
needlework  counter  . . .  you'll  say  it's  heavenly. 

Everybody'*  crocheting  lacy  luncheon  sets,  bed 
spreads  and  chair  sets  again.  For  truly 
"professional  "  results  use  Bucillo  Wondersheen 
Crochet  Cotton.  It's  super.  ..there's  nothing  like 
it . .  .smooth,  lustrous, 
easy  to  work  with. 
For  a  wealth  of  cro- 
cheting ideas,  with 
easy-to-follow  in- 
structions, get  a  copy 
of  Bucilla  Cotton 
Creations  (Vol.  143) 
at  your  favorite  store 
...  or  write  to  me 
enclosing  15^  and  I'll 
s.end  you  one. 

*         *         *         * 

Today,  when  only  the  best  is  good  enough, 
always  choose  Bucilla  and  Bear  Brand  in  needle- 
work or  yarns.  That's  assurance  of  lasting  value, 
unusual  beauty.  You'll  find  Bear  Brand  Yarns 
and  Bucilla  needlework  in  all  good  stores. 


Give 

Your  Feet  An 

Ice-Mint  Treat 

Get  Happy,  Cooling  Relief  For 
Burning  Callouses — Put  Spring  In  Your  Step 

Don't  groan  about  tired,  burning  feet.  Don't 
moan  about  callouses.  Get  busy  and  give  them  an 
Ice-Mint  treat.  Feel  the  comforting,  soothing  cool- 
ness of  Ice-Mint  driving  out  fiery  burning  .  .  . 
aching  tiredness.  Rub  Ice-Mint  over  those  ugly 
hard  old  corns  and  callouses,  as  directed.  See  how 
white,  cream-like  Ice-Mint  helps  soften  them  up. 
Get  foot  happy  today  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Your 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint. 
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Jem  put  his  glass  down  on  the  mantel  and 
omed  to  Serena.  "Serena,"  he  said  directly, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Have  you  been  out 
f  the  house  today?  How  about  a  walk?" 
"I'd  like  it."  Serena  rose. 
Nobody  spoke  as  she  and  Jem  walked  out 
f  the  living  room  and  through  the  hall. 
hey  went  out  the  arched  door  in  the  white 
all.  The  Pacific  was  gray  and  met  the  sky 
istantly.  They  walked  on  a  few  steps  to  a 
)w  rock  wall  that  bordered  the  open  space 
nd  stopped. 

Jem  stood  for  a  moment  tall  and  solid  be- 
ide  her,  his  eyes  narrow  and  thoughtful. 
Tien  he  said  slowly,  "Serena,  are  you  sure 
,uisa  didn't  scream?" 
She  wrenched  her  thoughts  back  to  a 
ocky,  narrow  path  and  Pooky  scrambling  at 
ler  feet.  "Yes.  I'm  sure  I'd  have  heard  it 
iven  above  the  pounding  of  the  waves." 

"When  Leda  talked  to  you  over  the  tele- 
ihone  she  said  she  knew  how  Luisa  must 
lave  died,  didn't  she?" 

Serena  nodded.  "She  said  it  was  the  only 
ray  Luisa  could  have  been  murdered." 

"And  Luisa  didn't  scream."  Jem  paused 
Ugain  and  said,  "Serena,  before  I  go  any 
i'urther  I've  got  to  tell  you  something.  It's 
jiot  very— pleasant.  It's  about  Amanda  and 
Jne.  You  see" — Jem's  whole  face  seemed  to 
iiet  itself — "she's  why  I  came,  you  know. 
iBecause  I — well,  I've  been  in  love  with  her 
jfor  years."  ^^^^^ 

Jem  looked  down  at  her  quickly  and  hard, 
and  then  back  at  the  sea  and  valley  below 
them.  He  said,  his  voice  suddenly  uneven, 
"Let's  get  away  from  the  house.  We  can't — 

all    those    windows   "     They    went 

hrough  the  opening  in  the  hedge  and  came 
into  a  wide,  empty  space,  surrounded  with 
low  sheds  and  barns  and  the  white  painted 
fences  of  a  corral.  Jem  glanced  around  and 
said  in  an  absent  way,  "The  fog's  wet.  You 
ought  to  have  on  a  coat.  Let's  go  in  here." 
It  was  one  of  the  barns — low  and  sprawling, 
with  a  wide  kind  of  corridor  through  it; 
there  were  no  horses  there,  it  was  for  hay  and 
feed  and  storage.  Jem  paused.  "Here's  the 
tack  room,"  he  said  and  they  entered  a  small 
room,  redolent  of  leather  and  harness  oil  and 
old  wood.  Jem  turned  over  a  wooden  box 
and  said,  "Here,  sit  down.  I — want  to  look 
at  you."  She  did  so.  He  leaned  against  a 
saddle.   "You  knew  it.   Didn't  you?" 


"Yes." 

"I  thought  so.  Well,  it's  true.   I  came  to 

the  wedding,  you  know,  and :  I've  tried 

to  get  away— really,  Serena— but  every 
time  I've  got  away  I've— come  back.  That's 
all,  Serena.  But  I  had  to  tell  you." 

OERENA  said  in  a  low  voice,  watching  the 
toe  of  her  slipper,  "  Is  she  in  love  with  you?  " 

"I — I  thought  she  was;  she  said  she  was; 
I— we  even  thought  of  leaving  together,  the 
day  before  her  wedding.  Oh,  I  was  crazy,  of 
course;  I  don't  think  she'd  really  have  done 
it,  or  that  I  would.  But  we  did  talk  of  it, 
and  then  came  to  our  senses  and — oh,  agreed 
to  forget  it.  All  of  it.  I  went  away  and  I've 
been  back  three  times;  she  wasn't  happy 
with  her  marriage,  you  see,  and  wrote  to  me, 
and  she— seemed  to  need  help,  although 
when  I  got  here  there  was  never  anything 
much  I  could  do  for  her.  She  didn't  want  to 
leave  Sutton,  and  by  that  time  I  didn't  think 
she  should  leave  him;  he's — a  good  egg,  you 
know.  I  wasn't— I'm  not  particularly  proud 
of — but  there's  been  nothing,  Serena " 

She  interrupted.  "I  know  that.  Is  that 
why  you  sold  your  ranch?  " 

"Well,  yes.  She  was  having  a  bad  go — 
Sutton  had  no  money " 

"Jem,  did  you  give  her  money?"  Serena 
asked. 

"Well — yes.  I  loaned  her  some;  not  very 
much.   I  don't  want  it  back." 

"What  did  she  do  with  it?" 

"Why,  I — don't  know.  Used  it  about 
the  ranch,  she  said.  I  never  asked.  There 
were  no  strings  attached,  you  know." 

"Jem,  is  she  in  love  with  you  now?  If  you 
asked  her  to,  would  she  leave  Sutton  and 
marry  you?" 

"No!  To  both  questions.  That's  what 
I'm  trying  to  tell  you,  Serena.  She's  not  in 
love  with  me,  but  she's — always  seemed  to 
need  me.  Do  you  see?  Oh,  I've  known  I  was 
a  fool,  but  when  she  needed  me,  what  could 
I  do?  I  wasn't  in  love.  I  know  that  now, 
but "  Again  he  stopped. 

Serena  said  in  a  whisper,  "Did  you  love 
her — the  night  I  came  home?" 

She  was  looking  hard  again  at  the  round, 
white  leather  tip  of  her  shoe.  It  was  very 
still,  very  quiet  in  the  small  fragrant  tack 
room.  And  Jem  leaned  over  and  pulled  her 
up  from  the  wooden  box;  he  held  her  close 
so  he  could  look  into  her  eyes. 


Other  views,  sizes  and 

prices  of  Hollywood  Patterns 

on  pages  30,  31  and  46. 


1286 


1267 


1270 


1269 


1261 


1287 


1262 


126 1 


1268 


1286. 
1267. 
1263. 
1270 


12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25(^. 

12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25^. 

12  to  20:  30  to  38.  ISf!. 

12  to  20;  30  to  44.  2.^- 
1266.  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  2S«f. 
1269.  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25(f. 


1261.  12  to  18;  30  to  36.  15^. 
1287.  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25i. 

1262.  12  to  20;  30  to  44.  15^. 
1264.  12  to  20;  30  to  44.  I5i. 
1268.  12  to  18;  30  to  36.  25^. 


Sub-Deb  Fashions 


1253 


1271 


1210 


1265 


1265 


1272 


1222 


1253.  12  to  18;  30  to  36.  25)!. 
1271.  10  to  18;  28  to  36.  25f<. 
1210.  12  to  20;  30  to  44.  15f(. 
1265.  10  to  18;  28  to  36.  15^. 


1272.  10  to  18;  28  to  36.  15(!. 
1222.  12  to  18;  30  to  36.  15<. 
1250.  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25^. 


'(^t^^O^^ 


The  letter  came  one  day.    And  in  it  you  read, 

"It's  all  over  and  I'm  being  mustered  out.    I  can't 

say  when  .  .  .  but  any  day  now  you're  liable  to  see  me." 


You  read  it  again  and  again.    You'd  waited 

so  long  for  those  words.    Then,   in  a  fever 

of  activity,  you  began  to  get  out   the  things 

you'd  put  away  .  .  .  his  things  .  .  .  his  pipes, 

his  slippers,  his  clothes. 


A  thousand  times  you  heard  footsteps  and  thought,  "That  is  he!" 
And  sometimes  you  wakened  in  the  night,  and  wondered  if  he  were 
at  the  door.  Then  one  day,  you  heard  a  voice  . . .  and  looked  . . . 
and  saw  your  dream  come  true.    He  was  home  again,  home  to  stay. 

.0^*' J^"^     To  shorten  the  days  till  this  bright  dream  conies  true,  all 
x'^j  of  us  must  work  harder  and  longer  and  better  —  deprive 


ourselves  to   buy  more   War  Bonds  and  cheerfully  make  the 
sacrifices  today   that  will  hasten  that  happier  TOMORROW. 


The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Company, 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
metal  grave  vaults,  is  now  totally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  of  war  to  hasten  the  day 
of  victory  . . .  and  peace. 

Copyright,  The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co.,  Columbus,  (). 
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Occasion 


V    » 


Pillsburys  "^*    ,  i„ch  loaf  pan.  ^''•'^■ 


1  W  cups  sugar 

-  14  cup  """'  „ 

^^""finely-cbopped^^^frl 


l"*^-^ 


Pillsburii'is 
SNO  SHEEN 

CAKE   FLOUR 

SUPER-LIGHT... for  higher,  finer  calces 


"I  haven't  loved  her  for  a  long  time.  I 
was  held  to  her — I'm  trying  to  be  honest, 
Serena — but  I  haven't  loved  her.  Now  I 
know  that  whatever  feeling  I  had,  or  thought 
I  had  four  years  ago,  wasn't  real.  And  even 
that  is  all  in  the  past,  because — I  love  you, 
Serena."  His  eyes  were  dark  and  urgent;  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders  hard  and  sure.  "I 
think — somewhere — I  got  mixed.  I  think  I 
have  loved  you  since  the  night  she  was  mar- 
ried. Only  I  didn't  know  it.  I  might  never 
have  known  it  if  you  hadn't  come  back.  It's 
never  been  Amanda  in  the  same  way  that 
it's  you.  There's  something  between  you  and 
me  that — I  don't  understand  it,  but  it's  as  if 
we  were — were  each  other.  No  barriers. 
I — I'm  not  good  at  words."  He  pulled  her 
close  into  his  arms.  "I  love  you,"  he  whis- 
pered against  her  face  and  then  moved  so  his 
mouth  came  down  hard  upon  her  own. 

The  small  tack  room  was  very  shadowy, 
very  still — very  far  away  from  the  world  and 
barricaded  against  it.  Presently  Serena 
moved,  too,  in  that  enchanted,  guarded 
place  and  put  her  arms  up  around  him  and 
he  bent  so  his  face  pressed  against  her  own. 

But  they  weren't  really  barricaded  from 
the  world.  For,  very  remotely  at  first,  a 
sound  came  through  the  fog,  and  gradually 
nearer;  it  was  the  sound  of  a  car  Coming  up 
the  mountain  road.  It  came  nearer,  came  to 
the  archway  in  the  patio  and,  with  a  slurring 
of  wheels,  stopped. 

Jem  listened.  "That  must  be  the  police. 
Listen,  Serena,  there's  so  much  I  want  you  to 
know — I  want  to  explain  and  make  you  see 
how  or  why  I  felt  as  I  did.  There  isn't  time 
to  talk.  Serena,  will  you  believe  that  it's  the 
real  me.  now?  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it." 

"I  believe  you." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  And  finally 
laughed  a  little,  unsteadily,  and  made  her 
sit  down  on  the  box.  "Sit  there  again.  Away 
from  me.  Where  I  can't  reach  you.  I've  got 
to  talk."  She  sat  down  on  the  wooden  box 
and  Jem  leaned  against  the  saddle.  "I  love 
you  more  than  I  ever  thought  anybody 
could  love  anything.  Sometime  I'll  make 
you  understand  that.  Now  then."  He  made 
a  great  business  suddenly  of  getting  out  a 
cigarette  and  lighting  it.  And  then  began  to 
talk,  very  quietly  and  urgently.  "I  went 
to  Gregory's.  Bill  admits  taking  Leda  to 
Monterey;  now,  if  we  can  prove  that  she 
was  at  Gregory's,  it  would  help  to  substan- 
tiate her  telephone  call  to  you.  I  questioned 
the  clerks.  So  far,  none  of  them  remember 
having  seen  Leda ;  but  I  wasn't  too  sure  that 
all  of  them  knew  her  by  sight.  Then  I  tried 
to  find  out  who  it  was  that  Leda  saw  in  the 
store — but  I  drew  a  blank.  But  somebody 
was  in  Gregory's  and  it  was  somebody  Leda 
knew.  And  the  presence  of  that  person, 
combined  with  something  Leda  saw  in  the 
store,  gave  her  the  idea  as  to  how  Luisa  was 
murdered."  He  listened,  eyes  narrowed  and 
dark  head  turned  toward  the  house,  and 
then  went  on  swiftly.  "Serena — Amanda 
didn't  give  you  any  money;  why  is  she  in- 
sisting that  she  did?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  somewhere, 
somehow,  rather  a  lot  of  money  must  have 
disappeared?" 

"Amanda  said  Sutton  had  lost  it." 

"  I  know.  But  Sutton  had  really  a  lot.  He 
was  careless  about  money;  that's  true. 
Careless  and  kind;  he'd  always  been  used 
to    money    and    he    was    generous.     But 

Amanda  "   He  broke  off.  "What  was 

there  about  the  bracelet?  You  started  to 
talk  of  it." 

She  told  him  all  she  knew  of  the  bracelet; 
she  told  him,  too.  of  Amanda's  voice,  heard 
over  the  telephone  from  San  Francisco: 
"Put  that  down,"  she  had  said  to  someone. 

"Who  was  there?  Sutton?  Luisa?  Put 
What  down?" 

"  I  don't  know.  And  then  that  first  night  I 
was  here,  before  you  came,  someone  was  in 
the  patio — whispering.  It  sounded  as  if 
there  were  two  people,  quarreling." 

"I  remember.  You  asked  me,  but  I  didn't 
think Go  on,  Serena." 

When  she'd  finished,  she'd  told  him  even 
about  her  completely  baffling  conversation 
with  Amanda  that  morning  after  the  police 


had  gone.  "  She  offered  a  silly  bargain,  Jem. 
She  said  they'd  suspect  you " 

"Probably  would.  You  get  so  you  suspect 
everybody.  It  would  shift  the  blame,  though, 
if  Quayle  knew  that  Luisa  objected  to  me 
and  why."  He  lighted  another  cigarette. 

She  cried,  "Oh,  no,  Jem — you  mustn't  tell  j 
them!" 

"Better  charge  me  with  murder  than  you. 
Oh,  I'm  not  going  in  for  heroics,  Serena.  '■ 
That's  just  the  truth.  And  I  was  at  Casa  I 
Madrona " 

"Jem!" 

"Darling.  Darling!"  He  moved  toward 
her,  stopped,  laughed  a  little  and  went  back 
to  lean  upon  the  saddle.  "Now  then,  about 
yesterday.  Quick.  Tell  me,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  the  whole  thing  again." 

So  SHE  did  that  too.  And  began  to  remem- 
ber things  she'd  forgotten — the  faint  scent  of 
tobacco  as  she  came  into  the  house;  she'd' 
thought  someone  was  already  there,  smok- 
ing. ("That  was  Leda,"  said  Jem  paren- 
thetically. "They  found  a  cigarette,  stained 
with  lipstick.  She'd  been  smoking  while  she 
waited.")  The  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  TIte 
fifth  step! 

Suddenly  the  significance  of  that  struck 
her  and  she  told  him  of  it  in  detail,  excitedly. 
"I'd  forgotten  that!  Does  it — why,  it  must 
mean  that  whoever  was  there  knew  about 
that  step !  Knew  that  it  creaked." 

Jem  was  struck  by  it  too.  After  a  moment 
he  said  soberly,  "  You  knew  it,  and  Amanda. 
She  may  have  mentioned  it  to  someone. 
But  I" — he  paused  thoughtfully — "no,   I 

don't  think  that's  it.   I  think "  Again 

he  stopped.  He  put  out  his  cigarette  care- 
fully and  said,  "Go  on;  how  about  the 
gates?  Were  they  open  or  closed?" 

The  gates  had  been  open,  so  someone 
might  have  gone  into  the  drive.  No  other 
car  had  been  there  when  she  came.  She'd 
reached  there,  she  thought,  considerably 
after  four.  She  didn't  remember  seeing  the 
red-and- white  scarf  at  all. 

"Neither  did  I.   I  pointed  that  out  to  the 

police "   He  stopped  so  abruptly  that 

she  knew  he  was  keeping  something  back 
and  asked  him : 

"Did  they  believe  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  said  "   Again 

he  stopped.  But  this  time  because  someone 
entered  the  bam. 

Whoever  it  was  walked  heavily  and 
swiftly  along  the  wide,  wooden  floor  of  the 
middle  corridor  of  the  bam,  and  exactly  at 
that  instant  Serena  remembered  the  one 
new  thing — the  one  tangible  thing  she  had 
happened  upon,  and  that  was  the  little  splin- 
tered hole  in  a  wooden  stair  railing  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  bullet  hole. 

"Jem "   The  footsteps  had  stopped; 

Jem  met  her  eyes  and  she  leaned  toward  him 
and  whispered,  "In  the  raihng — the  right- 
hand  stairway  of  the  patio — it  looks  like  a 
bullet  hole ;  look  at  it " 

"Hey  there,  Jem!  Sissy!  Where  are 
you?"   It  was  Bill  Lanier's  voice. 

Jem  nodded  quickly  at  Serena.  "Here  we 
are.  Bill,"  he  called.  They  rose  and  moved 
toward  the  door. 

Bill  met  them.  It  was  so  dark  that  they 
couldn't  see  his  face,  save  for  a  blur  of  white- 
ness; his  voice  wa%  loud  and  flat.  "I've  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you.  Jem.  Hello, 
Sissy.  Have  you  heard  the  news?  I'm  your 
suspect." 

"Well,  at  least  they  didn't  arrest  you." 
said  Jem. 

"They  can  put  their  hands  on  me  any 
time  they  want  to.  Fat  chance  of  me  getting 
away ! "  He  laughed  raucously  and  abruptly 
stopped,  and  said.  "I've  got  the  pictures, 
Jem.  All  of  them.  Alice  had  them  in  a  scrap- 
book."  He  pulled  out  a  sheaf  of  photo- 
graphs— snapshots — from  his  pocket.  "Want 
to  see  them?   It's  too  dark  in  here." 

They  walked  toward  the  wide,  open  door 
of  the  bam.  Jem  paused,  letting  Serena 
and  Bill  precede  him  for  a  few  steps,  and 
then  she  realized  he  was  no  longer  with  them 
and  turned  to  look  back. 

Then  Bill  turned  too.  "Hurry  up,  Jem. 
We've  got  to  see  all  the  clerks  tonight — I've 
got  their  addresses;  the  store'U  be  closed, 
we'll  have  to  go  to  their  houses " 
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Jem  gave  a  start — as  if  he'd  been  thinking 
hard  that  he'd  forgotten  that  Bill  was 
I  ere  and  what  they  were  doing.  But  he 
I  me  immediately.  And  there  in  the  open 
I  orway  they  looked  at  the  pictures  Bill  had 
ought. 

Snapshots,  all  of  them.  Taken  in  a 
■ignantly  different  world — a  world  where 
order  and  suspicion  and  horror  hadn't  ex- 
ed.  Amanda  with  her  hat  ofif  and  the  wind 
Dwing  her  hair.  Sutton  on  a  horse.  Leda— 
aghing,  with  her  blond  curls  neat  and 
ining.  Dave  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
le  picture  of  them  all  together  at  a  picnic, 
rerj-one,  that  is,  except  Alice.  And,  of 
■urse.  Serena,  who  wasn't  there.  Jem  was, 
ough — at  Amanda's  side. 
"Alice  took  the  picture,"  said  Bill.  "So 
e's  not  there.  But  I  brought  a  good  clear 
cture  of  her  too.  I'm  going  to  prove  that 
e  wasn't  there,"  he  said  with  a  kind  of  fur\' 
his  voice.  "Alice'll  be  safe;  I'll  see  to  that, 
manda  can't  do  anything  to  her." 

"  But  you "  This  time  Jem  started  to 

leak  and  stopped,  and  Bill  whipped  the  pic- 
res  together  and  said: 
"/  didn't  want  a  divorce!   I  love  Alice." 
e  put  the  pictures  in  his  pocket. 

"  But  you  wanted  to  marr\-  Amanda " 

!gan  Serena  again,  and  Bill's  black  thick 
ebrows  drew  together. 
"Marn-  Amanda!  Listen;  I  wouldn't 
arr\"  her  if  she  was  the  last  woman  on 
rth.  Don't  you  see  what  she  did  to  me?  I 
ve  Alice.  I've  always  loved  her.  All  I 
anted  was  Alice  and  marriage  with  her. 
ad  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Amanda,  I'd  still 
ive  her."  Bill's  eyes  shifted  to  Jem;  he 
id,  without  animosity  and  quite  simply, 
i'ou're  another,  Jem.  I've  watched  you. 
ou've  got  to  be  strong  enough  to  get 
ray — to  shake  off  her  appeals.  I  did  it — 
made  all  sorts  of  threats,  and  she  beue  v-ed 
e.  I  didnt  mean  an\thing;  but  I  wasn't 
)ing  to  have  Amanda  tie  me  to  her  for  the 
st  of  my  life.  That's  why  I'm  here  now.  I 
ant  Alice  back ! " 

o  TH.\T  was,  really,  what  Bill  Lanier  felt 
»ut  Alice  and  about  Amanda.  Yet,  even 
.  she  thought  that.  Serena  thought  of 
manda  with  a  queer  kLid  of  wrench  at  her 
tan:  there  was  somethmg  touchingly  de- 
nseless  and  childlike  about  Amanda's  very 
indness. 

"The  point  is."  said  Bill  abruptly,  "we've 
)t  to  find  out  exactly  who  was  in  Gregory's 
id  who  it  was  that  Leda  saw.  For  your 
ke.  Sissy,  and" — he  grinned  suddenly — 
for  mine.  Q)me  on,  Jem." 
"Aren't  the  police  here?  I  thought  I  heard 
leir  car." 

"That  was  me.  I  stopped  and  talked  to 
itton.   He  said  that  Amanda  had  gone 


to  her  room  with  a  headache.  She  saw  me 
coming,  is  my  guess,  and  ducked.  We'd  bet- 
ter hurry." 

Serena  walked  with  them  as  far  as  the 
arched  gate  and  Bill's  car  and  watched  them 
as  they  drove  out  of  sight  through  the  fog. 

But  Amanda's  headache  apparently  was 
real,  for  she  didn't  come  to  dinner  and  sent 
down  word  by  Modeste,  who  took  up  a  tray, 
that  she  didn't  want  to  be  disturbed. 

No  one  came  and  no  one  telephoned  and 
Serena  took  a  book  which  she  didn't  ex- 
pect to  read  and  went  to  bed  early.  And 
eventually,  telling  herself  that  Jem  would 
somehow,  someway  find  a  path  for  them 
through  that  dark  and  terror-ridden  forest, 
she  went  to  sleep. 

She  awakened  quite  suddenly.  Someone 
was  cr>ing — pitifully,  in  a  small  whimpering 
way.  Only  it  wasn't  a  person;  it  was  Pooky. 
Outside — on  the  veranda,  in  the  patio. 

OHE  tried  to  shut  out  the  sound  and 
couldn't.  She  tried  to  pretend  it  didn't  mat- 
ter, that  he  was  all  right.  She  got  up  finally, 
groped  for  her  dressing  gown,  wrapped  it 
around  her  and  went  to  the  door. 

Opening  it,  she  found  that  the  night  had 
cleared.  The  veranda  made  a  double  rim  of 
shadow  around  the  walls  of  the  house,  but 
the  stars  were  out  and  so  clear  that  after  a 
moment,  when  she  went  to  the  veranda  rail- 
ing, she  could  see  down  into  the  patio. 

Pooky  had  stopped  whimpering.  She 
started  to  call  him.  And  stopp)ed  because 
there  was  something  on  the  stairway  at  her 
feet. 

Across  the  patio  on  the  ground  floor  a  door 
suddenly  opened  and  light  blazed  out;  some- 
one cried  sharply,  "Pooky!  Stop  that!" 
The  shaft  of  light  went  straight  across  the 
patio  to  the  stairway. 

She  was  nearer;  she  had  moved;  she  was 
on  the  stairway,  clutching  the  railing.  Just 
as  Sutton  called  from  across  the  patio, 
"Amanda — are  you  out  there?"  Serena  saw 
what  that  dark  huddle  was.  Amanda,  so 
beautiful  in  life,  was  still  beautiful  l>ing 
there  with  the  starlight  on  her  dark  hair  and 
outflung  arm. 

Sutton  came  to  the  railing  above  and 
across  the  patio;  there  was  a  sharp  stillness 
and  then  his  voice:  "Serena,  what  are  you 
doing?  "  There  was  another  pause ;  then  the 
horror  in  the  night  caught  him,  too,  caught 
his  voice,  made  it  high  in  a  womanish  scream : 
"Serena,  ivJiat  liave  you  dotie?" 

Nothing  moved  in  the  starlit  patio;  noth- 
ing moved  against  the  white  wall  or  through 
the  black,  arched  doorway,  or  among  the 
vine-covered  pillars,  or  back  into  the  shadow 
of  the  encircling  verandas. 

(To  be  Concluded) 
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shalt  nots"  in  all  their  personal  and  social 
eanings.  Miles  of  words  have  been  written 
xxit  Nazi  paganism,  but  the  fact  is  that 
T  a  generation  American  schools  have  been 
iming  out  not  pagans,  but  heathens — boys 
id  girls  who  have  never  been  given  any 
indamental  moral  and  ethical  education 
hatsoever.  Boys  and  girls  who  could  give 
1  account  of  the  leading  editorial  in  the 
loming  paper,  in  a  course  in  current  events, 
ould  not  recognize  the  noblest  and  most 
amortal  passages  of  the  Book  which  did 
lore  than  any  other  to  educate  Abraham 
incoln. 

Now.  a  democracy  or  a  civilized  society 
innot  long  endure  without  a  great  body  of 
len  who  recognize  what  is  or  is  not  civilized, 
iside  some  common  frames  of  reference,  and 
1  the  basis  of  a  commonly  shared  body  of 
andards.  Without  that,  society  lapses  into 
larchy.  A  nation  organized  to  "form  a 
lore  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
omestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
lon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
ad  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  can  ful- 
U  its  purpose  only  if  there  is,  to  start  with, 
nion  in  education,  basic  agreement  regard- 
ig  the  moral  basis  of  justice,  commonly 


accepted  standards  of  deportment  and  be- 
havior, the  moral  obligation  to  correlate 
privilege  and  duty,  a  common  body  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  national  leadership 
concerning  the  history-  and  structure  of  pre- 
vious societies  that  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing men  relatively  happy,  healthy,  wealth> 
and  wise,  and,  finally,  only  if  there  are  lib- 
erated minds — liberated  by  knowledge,  not 
by  license. 

Our  education,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
unified and  reintegrated,  or  we  shall  cease  to 
be  a  society  of  free  men  and  women  and 
become  a  conglomeration  of  trained  robots 
held  together  by  imposed  military  and  in- 
dustrial disciplines.  We  cannot  return  to  the 
medieval  curriculum  and  the  theological  dis- 
ciplines of  early  New  England,  but  we  must 
re-estabhsh  integrated  education,  and  create 
the  moral  education  fitting  to  the  age. 

Fortunately,  a  large  part  of  our  college 
faculties  are  acutely  aware  of  this  necessity. 
They  and  they  alone  can  re-create  educa- 
tion, with  the  sympathetic  understanding 
and  support  of  the  citizens.  But  it  is  grow- 
ing late.  The  world  is  fluid  and  revolution- 
ary-, and  democracy  must  put  strong  educa- 
tional foundations  under  its  structure. 
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"Folks,  you've  got  a  real  treat  coming  when 
you  taste  my  molasses  on  a  batch  of  pancakes. 
Grandma's  Molasses  is  so  different  from  any 
you've  ever  tried  ...  so  much  sweeter  and 
mellouer,  you'll  want  to  use  it  on  the  table  as 
well  as  in  your  favorite  recipes.  You  see. 
Grandma's  Molasses  is  made  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  without  sulphur  dioxide  or  other  pre- 
servatives.Justtryit,and  you'll  see  what  I  mean." 
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THERE  ISN'T  GOING 

TO  BE  ENOUGH  TUNA 

UNTIL  VICTORY  IS  WON 


RECENT  misleading  press  dispatches 
have  created  the  impression  that  there 
is  going  to  be  an  abundance  of  tuna  for 
civilian  use.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it 
is  not  true.  Here  are  the  facts : 

1940  was  a  big  tuna  year;  the  pack  was 
over  4  million  cases.  You  could  buy  all 
you  tvanted. 

In  1941,  however,  our  big  tuna  clippers 
came  back  empty  or  only  half-full,  even 
after  cruising  thousands  of  miles  in  search 
of  the  elusive  tuna.  The  pack  fell  off  to 
.slightly  over  2  million  cases;  your  grocer 
frecjuently  had  no  tuna  on  his  shelves. 

Then  came  the  war !  Immediately  our  tuna 
clippers  went  into  the  Navy,  leaving  us 
with  nothing  but  small  boats,  suitable 
only  for  "off-shore"  fishing.  But,  by  vali- 
ant efforts  our  fishermen  have  held  the 
average  pack  to  50%  of  1940. 

Military  requirements  come  first.  We  can't 
promise  you  how  much  we  can  send  to 
your  grocer  ...  or  how  often.  But,  we  do 
promise  this,  whenever  you  can  buy  these 
famous  brands,  they'll  always  be  the  same 
high  quality! 

VAN   CAMP   SEA  fOOD   CO.,  INC 
Ttrmino/  Island.  Colrroritio 


Famous  van  camp 
sea  foods 


Buy  EITHER  brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
...buy  WAR  BONDS! 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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convince  of  their  need  for  a  broader  horizon. 
Still,  it  is  hard  to  persuade  some  of  them  that 
they  should  tie  themselves  down  to  a  regular 
paid  job  or  to  definitely  specified  and  pledged 
hours  and  days  of  volunteer  work  for  one  of 
the  many  civic,  charitable  or  service  or- 
ganizations which  could  use  them.  They  re- 
solve to  read  more,  to  visit  art  galleries,  to 
do  some  social  work,  to  do  any  number  of 
splendid  things;  and  nearly  always  their 
resolutions  fail.  The  good  luck  of  those  who 
have  regular  jobs  is  that  they  are  forced  to 
wake  up  and  keep  busy. 

In  addition  to  the  inner  aliveness  that  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  safeguards  against 
unhappiness  in  middle  age,  a  job  supplies 
two  substantial  outward  advantages.  The 
first  is  stimulation  of  pride  in  personal  ap- 
pearance through  the  necessity  of  dressing 
to  go  out  every  day.  The  second,  and  most 
important,  is  training  in  remaining  likable, 
being  gwjd-natured  with  as.sociates,  not 
showing  irritation  over  every  minor  mishap. 
It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  insist  that  the 
training  always  performs  miracles  on  looks 
and  temperament  as  to  as,sert  that  outside 
jobs  would  save  all  marriages.  But  rather 
extensive  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
employed  wives,  as  a  general  rule— far  from 
being  tired  and  irritable  invariably  at  the 
end  of  the  day — make  more  successful  and 
sustained  efforts  on  both  appearance  and 
disposition  than  those  whose  only  activities 
are  in  their  liomes. 

The  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  daily  out- 
side contacts  as  a  disp<«ition  improver  whom 
I  hapj)en  to  know  is  a  husband  who  once  op- 
IX)sed  his  wife's  taking  her  present  office 
position.  lie  was  against  it,  he  admits,  be- 
cause he  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  comix-tition 
of  men  with  whom  she  would  be  working. 
He  now  recognizes  that  the  gain  from  filling 
a  place  which  can  be  lost  by  loss  of  temper 
far  outweighs  the  possible  risks. 

Another  iK)tent  factor  which  he  does  not 
yet  recognize  fully  is  also  worth  serious  at- 
tention from  other  husbands  who  object  to 
their  wives'  working.  Fart  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  wife's  bad  temper  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  relief  by  her  added  sal- 
ary of  their  worry  over  expenses— a  tension 
which  puts  a  strain  on  countle.ss  marriages 
in  this  era  of  high  living  costs.  Illness,  unex- 
pected bills,  the  thought  that  a  husband  may 
die,  i)erhaps  leaving  children  to  support, 
are  not  so  overwhelming  to  a  woman  with 
proved  earning  capacity  as  to  one  without  it. 
A  feeling  of  financial  security  makes  mar- 
riages more  secure  emotionally. 

oiNCE  the  prejudice  of  husbands  against 
"taking  money  from  a  woman"  is  often 
based  on  their  interpretation  of  masculine 
independence,  it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  a 
wife's  earnings  can  contribute  to  a  husband's 
manly  freedom.  I  could  name  several  who 
were  able  to  quit  unpromising  jobs  and  take 
a  chance  for  a  better  future  only  because 
their  wives'  incomes  liberated  them  from 
fear  of  what  might  happen  if  the  new  venture 
failed.  In  the  lean  days  in  New-  York  when 
Bob  Walker  was  trying  to  get  started  by  oc- 
casional bit  parts  in  radio,  the  money  earned 
by  Jennifer  helped  him  to  hold  to  his  deter- 
mination to  be  an  actor.  Jennifer  was  a 
Powers  model  for  hat  photographs  whenever 
she  could  get  an  assignment,  until  the  ap- 
proaching arrival  of  their  first  son. 

Jennifer  and  Bob  were  wise,  too,  in  plan- 
ning, even  then  when  money  was  extremely 
scarce,  to  have  their  children  promptly  so 
that  they  could  continue  their  careers  later. 
The  more  usual  plan  in  America  of  the  wife's 
continuing  to  work  "only  until  a  house  is 
paid  for  and  there  is  a  little  something  in  the 
bank"  ends  too  often  in  postjx)nement  of 
babies  through  the  best  years  of  parenthood, 
and  in  vain  regrets  for  a  childless  marriage 
after  it  is  too  late. 

My  strong  belief  in  regular  outside  jobs 
for  women  is  coupled  with  an  equally  strong 
belief  that  children  are  among  the  greatest 
blessings  of  marriage.  I  simply  do  not  see 
that  the  admitted  difficulties  of  combining 


wifehood  and  motherhood  with  outside  jobs 
are  as  insurmountable  as  they  generally  are 
believed  to  be.  Mothers  certainly  cannot 
have  jobs  outside  the  home  during  child- 
bearing  and  their  children's  infancy.  Yet 
with  the  increase  in  nursery  schools  and  the 
acceptance  of  children  in  private  and  public 
schools  at  earlier  ages,  mothers  surely  can 
return  to  jobs  after  having  several  children 
and  starting  them  well  in  their  training. 

roR  those  who  are  firmly  determined, 
some  method  of  solving  the  combination  can 
always  be  found.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
to  have  a  relative  or  a  competent  neighbor 
woman  care  for  the  children  in  the  hours 
when  the  mother  is  away,  for  a  fee  generally 
commensurate  with  the  financial  ability  of 
the  family  or  the  neighborhood.  I  am  aware 
that  cases  of  neglect  of  children  by  working 
mothers  have  been  reported  in  war-boom 
areas.  In  all  such  cases  that  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  about  directly,  the  fault  was  in 
crowded  living  conditions  and  the  social  and 
economic  upheavals  of  war,  rather  than  the 
mere  fact  that  the  mothers  ww-e  working. 
From  experience  in  conductir^  a  nursery 
school  and  advising  mothers  on  the  training 
of  children  in  their  own  homes,  I  know  that, 
as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions, 
the  mother  who  has  outside  contacts  brings 
home  to  her  children  a  breadth  of  vision  and 
a  stimulating  companionship  which  fre- 
quently are  lacked  by  mothers  who  have  no 
outside  interests,  or  only  such  frittering  ones 
as  luncheons  or  afternoon  bridge.  Deep 
concern  for  children  and  good  training  of 
children  are  far  more  a  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  association  between  them  and  their 
parents  than  of  its  quantity. 

What  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
avoiding  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the 
average  working  wife  in  representative 
American  communities? 

First,  to  combat  the  danger  that  the  job 
will  be  permitted  to  dwarf  home  considera- 
tions, a  much  more  careful  and  exact  budg- 
eting of  time  and  energy  is  essential  for  the 
wife  with  outside  work  than  for  wives  who 
do  not  have  extra  demands.  Whenever  a 
question  arises  whether  she  is  pushing  her- 
self to  excessive  fatigue  or  loss  of  interest  in 
her  marriage,  the  answer  should  be  dictated 
invariably  by  what  is  best  for  her  marriage. 

Second,  the  husbands  of  working  wives 
should  face  the  fact  that  their  home  respon- 
sibilities are  increased  by  their  wives'  added 
responsibilities.  To  do  their  fair  share,  they 
have  to  give  more  attention  to  helping  with 
the  housework  and  with  the  children.  Com- 
ments I  have  heard  from  wives  indicate  that, 
in  general,  husbands  actually  do  offer  to  help 
more  when  they  have  no  basis  for  the  hus- 
bandly idea,  unjust  or  not,  that  their  wives 
"haven't  been  doing  a  thing  all  day."  The 
more  help  husbands  give  at  home,  the  more 
their,  home  interest  will  grow.  Wives,  chil- 
dren, homes,  and  the  husbands  themselves, 
will  be  the  gainers. 

A  third  rule  is  that  a  definite  charting  of 
exjjenses  is  necessary  if  the  wife  works.  The 
rule  should  be  emphasized  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  budgeting  usually  is  relaxed  when 
the  wife  makes  money.  It  is  easy  to  look 
upon  her  salary  as  so  much  extra  mileage 
and  speed  up  the  standard  of  living  accord- 
ingly. Instead  of  saving  against  the  possi- 
bility of  illness  or  unexpected  misfortunes 
and  adding  financial  security  to  the  marriage, 
habits  of  extravagance  can  be  acquired  which 
are  a  threat  to  plans  to  have  children  or  even 
to  marriage  happiness.  Jennifer  and  Bob, 
like  many  Hollywood  stars,  have  been  spared 
the  details  of  budgeting  by  having  a  finan- 
cial agent  who  managed  all  their  affairs. 
They  have  not  been  freed,  however,  from 
such  universal  problems  as,  "How  much  of 
the  show  of  success  do  we  want?" 

Because  family  expenditures  which  exceed 
too  greatly  the  typical  American  husband's 
income  are  likely  to  give  him  a  feeling  of 
failure,  our  third  rule  leads  directly  into  our 
fourth— which  is  that  there  should  be  an 
emotional  charting  along  with  a  charting  of 
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So  you  canf  find 
any  Brillo*.. 


"T5ELIEVE  me,  we've  still  got  it 
Jj  in  the  Army.  I'm  on  KP  and 
I  scrub  pots  all  morning  with  it. 
I  understand  why  you  miss  it. 

"And  the  barrack  we're  in  has  a 
covering  of  Brillo,  painted  green 
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The  makers  of  Brillo  know  you'll  agree 
that  doing  without  your  Brillo  in  war- 
time is  a  worthwhile  sacrifice. 
May  we  suggest  Brillo  special- 
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ti  t,  energy  and  finances.  No  matter  how 
si  ■  the  idea  is  intellectually,  the  average 
Aierican's  sense  of  importance  may  be  en- 
d!  gered  if  his  wife  rivals  him,  not  to  men- 
ti  I  surpasses  him,  in  career  achievement  or 
lirbme.  To  offset  this  competitive  danger, 
"wrking  women  must  deliberately  keep  in 
ir  id  the  truth  that  marriage  success  is  not 
Disured  in  dollars,  but  in  intangibles  of 
a  ;ction,  evidences  of  thoughtfulness  and 
c  fidences  shared.  Vast  numbers  of  wives 
w  3  don't  work  fail  here,  too,  but  the  pre- 
V  ling  sensitiveness  of  husbands  demands 
I  greatest  effort  from  working  wives.  As 
a  exact  suggestion,  indicative  of  others  too 
rinerous  to  list,  the  working  wife  should  be 
I  ticularly  careful  to  consult  her  husband's 
(  nion  on  business  and  financial  problems. 
^ ;  should  avoid  like  poison,  which  they  are, 
;  h  remarks  as  "my  house,"  "my  money," 
■  ly  children."  One  of  the  symbols  of 
,  hentic  partnership  in  marriage  is  the  fre- 


quency with  which  the  word  "our"  is  used 
by  the  partners. 

If  the  rules  of  success  seem  difficult,  re- 
member that  the  necessity  of  more  conscious 
planning  is  made  easier  because  outside  work 
tends  to  build — and  force — a  more  conscious 
way  of  living.  In  a  word,  the  employed 
woman  is  often  more  efficient.  She  has  a 
gauge  of  her  efficiency  in  the  income  she 
earns.  As  to  the  threat  of  increased  personal 
vanity  from  any  job  except  a  glittering 
career  position,  if  she  knows  the  difficulties 
she  will  be  less  inclined  to  underestimate  her 
husband,  or  even  to  nag  him,  because  he 
doesn't  make  more  money.  By  keeping  alert 
and  interesting  to  herself  and  to  her  hus- 
band, and  by  contributing  financially  to 
marriage  security,  she  can  help  to  establish 
a  partnership^  of  deep  love  and  understand- 
ing which  will  endure  long  after  the  first 
romantic  glow  of  the  engagement  and  honey- 
moon. 


OCT  CAN'T  HAVE  A  CAREER  ABTD  RE  A  GOOD  WIFE 

(Continued  from  Page  91) 


t .  home  life  still  takes  on  an  incredible  in- 
t  :acy.    Even  the  steadiest  marriages,  in- 
1  Iving  only  a  couple  of  adults,  can  be  full 
(  the  unexpected;  and  when  a  baby — or 
i)re — is  added  to  a  household  run  by  a 
irking  wife,  things  really  begin  to  happen ! 
n  spite  of  competent  nurses,  housekeepers 
|d  kindly  relatives,  there  will  be  crises, 
sing  from  illness,  minor  accidents  or  the 
lapse  of  household  personnel.  In  no  time 
all  the  career  mother  finds  herself  trying 
be  at  least  two  people:  an  efficient,  smartly 
led  Out  professional  woman,  and  a  de- 
ted  and  conscientious  mother.  There  is 
viously  little  time  left  for  being  a  wife. 
There  are  inevitable  penalties  for  this, 
sbands  become  discontented  as  they  feel 
|emselves  neglected;  for  no  matter  how 
ch  a  business  wife  may  be  contributing  to 
mutual  household  in  the  way  of  an  alert 
nd,  an  enriched  personality  and  a  wider 
■cle  of  interests — quite  apart  from  mere 
oney — the  husband  who  can't  find  his 
ean  laundry  considers  himself  abused  and 
its  it  all  down  to  his  unnatural  home  setup, 
is  of  no  use  to  point  out  to  him  that  clean 
(liars  have  been  known  to  get  mislaid  by 
ll-time  wives.  The  real  trouble,  of  course,  is 
lat  in  his  heart,  whether  he  himself  knows 
or  not,  he  has  an  age-old  male  resentment 
'the  fact  that  his  woman  is  out  in  the  world 
X)ut  her  own  business  instead  of  staying  . 
ifely  in  the  cave  he  provides  for  her. 
Conscious  of  her  husband's  feeling  of  not 
aving  an  entirely  normal  home,  his  wife 
xloubles  her  efforts,  tries  to  be  a  satisfac- 
)ry  mate  as  well   as  a  harassed   young 
lother  and  ambitious  career  girl.    Some- 
ling  gives:  nerves  fray,  health  gives  way. 
'he  tired  businessman  is  merely  suffering 
om  mild  fatigue  compared  with  the  tired 
usiness  wife  and  mother.   If  her  income  is 
onsiderable,  she  can  hire  secretaries,  cooks, 
urses  and  maids,  but  the  whole  staff  put 
ogether  cannot  take  over  the  fundamental 
ab  of  being  the  heart  of  her  household,  with 
he  tesponsibilities  of  emotion  and  imagina- 
ion  which  belong  to  a  wife  and  mother.  Was 
here  ever  a  husband  in  the  world  who  would 
»refer  a  hard-driven  professional  "success 
roman"  to  a  relaxed,  laughter-loving  wife? 
Yes,  home  wives  work  hard  too.  But  they 
lo  not  work  at  a  stiff,  competitive  pace,  with 
omeone  else  calling  the  turn.  They  are  their 
>wn  directors.  They  are  in  business  for  them- 
lelves,  and  it  doesn't  take  a  psychologist  to 
;ell  you  that  you  can  do  twice  the  work, 
lappily,  under  your  own  steam  that  you  can 
)e  driven  to  do  by  outside  forces. 

Why,  then,  do  women  have  this  suicidal 
lunger  for  success  outside  the  home?  Why 
do  they  crave  so  deeply  to  "go  out  to  busi- 
ness," instead  of  making  a  business  of  their 
homes?  This  does  not  apply  to  those  women 
with  rare  abilities  who  will  forge  ahead  and 
express  themselves,  and  should,  no  matter 
what  their  environment.  Most  of  the  career- 
hungry  girls  would  do  much  better  as  wives 
and  mothers  than  as  businesswomen.  Arriv- 
ing at  middle  age,  and  stopping  to  count  the 


cost,  they  themselves  wonder  what  they 
have  attained  that  seemed  so  worth  strug- 
gling for  at  twenty.  Even  the  old  argument 
that  women  in  business  stay  more  alert  and 
hold  youth  longer  is  not  true  now — if  it  ever 
was.  The  modern  happy  wife  and  mother  in 
her  forties  is  apt  to  look  like  a  better-adjusted 
and  younger  woman  than  her  successful  pro- 
fessional contemporary  in  thirty-dollar  hat ! 

Who,  then,  is  to  blame  for  this  exodus  of 
women  from  the  home?  Mostly,  the  men 
themselves.  The  very  men  who  would  prefer 
to  have  their  women  stay  by  their  own  fire- 
sides have  been  extraordinarily  inept  in 
selling  them  the  idea.  And  this  in  a  nation  of 
supersalesmen ! 

Take  that  heavy-handed,  man-made 
phrase,  "Woman's  place  is  in  the  home," 
which  men  have  kept  repeating  for  genera- 
tions. In  that  repetition,  indeed,  lies  the 
trouble.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  truth  in  the 
statement,  but  its  terrible  monotony.  It 
sounds  like  a  sentence,  as  though  the 
woman — any  woman — were  going  to  be 
locked  in  a  safe,  and  completely  dull,  place 
for  life.  You  can  almost  hear  the  key  turning 
in  the  lock.  Any  woman  with  spunk  resents 
this  attitude.  Why  should  any  man,  even 
her  beloved  husband,  assume  the  right  to 
shackle  her  to  a  spot,  or  to  a  set  of  obliga- 
tions? Even  though  he  promises  to  treat  her 
kindly,  if  she  pleases  him ! 

Oh,  what  a  poor  selling  job  the  males  have 
done  all  these  years!  They,  whose  selling 
ability  has  become  legendary,  have  fallen 
down  on  the  biggest  job  of  all,  the  job  of 
making  the  little  woman  feel  that  she  is  so 
extraordinarily  lucky  just  to  be  a  woman, 
and  a  potential  wife  and  mother,  that  she 
really  ought  to  hug  the  knowledge  to  her 
heart  in  a  kind  of  secret  joy  lest  she  be  ac- 
cused of  vulgar  boasting^__ 

Instead,  the  obtuse  male  sets  about  de- 
stroying his  own  future  peace  of  mind,  as  far 
as  marriage  is  concerned,  while  he  is  still 
short-trousered.  The  first  time  he  growls  pa- 
tronizingly to  a  feminine  schoolmate,  "Aw, 
you're  just  a  girl.  Whadda  you  know  any- 
way?" he  is  planting  seeds  of  discontent.  At 
that  instant  there  may  be  born  in  his  pig- 
tailed  mate  a  determination  to  "show  him 
someday."  The  why  of  that  determination 
will  vanish,  but  the  feeling  of  resenting  male 
belittlement  may  be  carried  on  and  trans- 
lated into  powerful  activity  ten  years  later. 

There  is  no  perfect  solution,  of  course,  but 
if  the  men  who  are  complaining  about  what 
seems  to  them  a  topsy-turvy  arrangement 
today,  and  the  younger  men  who  are  worry- 
ing about  an  even  greater  invasion  of  women 
in  business  tomorrow,  will  slop  scolding  and 
start  selling — well,  women  have  always  been 
a  responsive  buying  audience ! 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
handicaps  involved,  some  couples  will  make 
a  good  job  of  double-career  marriages  by  be- 
ing willing  to  work  extra  hard  and  to  learn 
the  great  law  of  compromise.  But  it  takes 
an  exceptional  woman — and  an  even  more 
exceptional  husband. 


See  For  Yourself 

what  this  cream 
does  for  your  skin! 


WHEN  thousands  and  thousands  of 
folks  take  the  trouble  to  write  and 
tell  us  what  this  cream  has  done  for  them 
—  of  the  actual  results  they  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  — then,  you'll  agree, 
this  must  be  a  truly  "eflfective"  cream. 
What's  more,you  can/ee/the  quick,grand 
relief  it  brings,  when  your  skin  is  red, 
chapped,  irritated.  It's  so  soothing,  so 
cooling  — helps  heal  so  many  externally- 
caused  skin  troubles  and  blemishes. 

Nurses  were  among  the  first  to  dis- 
cover what  a  grand  all-around  skin  aid 
Noxzema  is.  Today  all  over  the  country, 
in  Canada  and  abroad  —  in  the  homes  of 
our  civilians  and  war  workers  —  and 
among  our  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
this  famous  cream,  Noxzema,  is  in  greater 
demand  than  ever  before. 

Get  a  jar  of  Noxzema  at  any  drug 
counter.  See  what  quick,  grateful  relief 
it  gives  you!  35ff,  50^  and  $1. 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  FACE.  Nox2ema  soothes 
and  helps  heal  the  tiny  cracks— helps  keep 
your  face  and  lips  soft  and  smooth.  Use  it 
regularly  after  exposure. 
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"The  kid,"  Mike  snorted. 

"Oh,  yeah." 

Mike  cocked  his  head  thoughtfully,  then 
changed  the  subject.  "What'd  Harvey 
want?" 

Ben  tried  to  walk  back  to  his  bed  with- 
out limping.  He  eased  himself  down  and 
stretched  out  his  leg.  "I  can  go — any  time 
I  want  to." 

"Swell!"  Mike's  tired  voice  was  really 
pleased.  "I'll  miss  you,  but  I'll  try  to  look 
you  up  when  they  turn  me  loose.  They'll 
give  me  a  leave.  We'll  hang  on  a  few,  eh?" 

"Sure." 

Mike  lit  a  cigarette  with  elaborate  casual- 

ness.   "When  you  going?  This  afternoon?" 

*  Ben  put  his  hands  under  his  head  and 

stared  at  the  ceiling.  "Oh,  in  a  couple  of 

days,  I  guess." 

Mike  popped  up  on  one  elbow.  "A  couple 
of  days!   Are  you  nuls?" 

Ben  didn't  answer  for  a  long  time.  Then 
he  said,  "I  don't  know,  Mike.   Maybe." 

There  was  a  rattle  of  carts  in  the  hall  and 
the  door  hissed  open  as  a  mess  attendant 
brought  in  their  lunch. 

During  the  night  he  decided  to  face  it. 
He'd  leave  tomorrow.  There  was  no  point 
in  lying  around  the  hospital.  He'd  go  to 
Chicago,  first,  and  see  Walter  Parry.  After 
that — well,  he'd  wait  until  later  to  decide 
what  to  do  next. 

He'd  be  leaving  the  hospital  with  only  the 
ill-fitting  uniform  they'd  given  him.  The 
rest  of  his  stuff — five  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  snappy  uniforms — was  still  back  in  that 
fire-blackened  heap  in  Tunisia.  Everything 
had  gone  up  with  the  P-38.  At  that,  he 
was  lucky.  The  squarehead  in  the  Messie 
1 10  hadn't  come  out  of  his  wreck.  He  prob- 
ably had  a  nice  wooden  German  cross  over 
him,  with  his  scorched  flying  helmet  cocked 
on  it  at  a  jaunty  angle. 

With  daylight  he  dressed  quietly  and  left 
a  note  for  Mike,  telling  him  he'd  write  as 
s(X)n  as  he  could  and  keep  in  touch  with  him. 
Colonel  Harvey  was  unexpectedly  in  his 
office  and  offered  to  get  Ben  a  priority  for  a 
plane  ride. 

"No,  thanks,  colonel,"  Ben  said.  "I'm  in 
no  hurry."  He  studied  his  discharge  papers. 
It  hardly  seemed  possible  he  was  out  of  the 
Air  F"orces. 

Colonel  Harvey  patted  his  shoulder.  "All 
riglit,  son.  Better  wear  those  glasses,  for  a 
time  at  least." 

"I'll  wear  'em, "Ben  replied.  He  shook 
hands  and  limped  outside,  his  cane  clicking 
on  the  concrete  floor,  his  right  hand  in  his 
ix)cket,  rubbing  the  smooth  side  of  a  medal. 

He  went  shopping  and  bought  a  gray  suit. 
While  it  was  being  altered  he  picked  up  the 
other  things  he  would  need,  and  a  small  bag. 
When  he  stood  before  the  mirror  to  try  on  a 
hat  it  was  as  if  some  complete  stranger  had 
stepped  in  front  of  him.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing in  that  face  to  remind  him  of  the  Ben 
Larrime  he  remembered.  "I'll  take  it,"  he 
said,  watching  the. strange  lips  move.  He 
turned  away  quickly. 

When  he  left  the  shop  he  told  them  to  send 
the  uniform  back  to  the  hospital.  A  couple  of 
Air  Force  sergeants  dodged  his  cane  and 
didn't  salute.  Ben  looked  at  their  backs. 
He  was  just  one  more  civilian. 

By  the  time  he  had  finally  boarded  a  train 
for  Chicago  he  realized  he  was  living  in  a  still 
stranger  world.  After  the  years  of  Army  life 
and  the  months  of  illness,  the  civilian  world 
seemed  chaotic  to  his  numbed  mind.  The 
train  was  crowded  and  he  had  to  wait  in  line 
for  his  dinner;  the  porters  were  hollow-eyed 
with  weariness  and  the  conductor's  face  was 
taut  with  harassment.  It  all  was  like  a  bad 
dream  to  Ben  and  accentuated  his  loneliness. 

He  sat  up  all  night  and  there  was  so  much 
confusion  in  the  car  he  couldn't  even  doze. 
He  got  off  the  train  in  the  I.C.  station,  tired 
and  dirty,  with  his  leg  throbbing.  He  shared 
an  ancient  taxi  with  two  men  and  a  woman 
and  finally  got  a  room  in  a  downtown  hotel. 
When  he  closed  the  door  after  the  bellboy, 


Ben  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  shaking  hand. 
He  sat  down  a  moment,  waiting  for  the  world 
to  stop  swirling.  Then  he  took  a  hot  bath  and 
fell  into  bed  and  slept  twelve  hours. 

When  he  wakened  it  was  just  dusk  and  the 
clamor  from  the  streets  below  was  slacken- 
ing. He  shaved  and  had  a  cold  shower  and 
sent  down  for  food.  It  was  good.  He 
glanced  at  the  evening  paper  and  smoked  a 
couple  of  cigarettes  and  went  back  to  bed. 
When  he  wakened,  sunlight  was  streaming  in 
through  the  window. 

He  shaved  again  and  bathed  again.  He 
smiled  faintly  at  the  unfamiliar  face  in  the 
mirror.  If  this  kept  up,  he  wouldn't  have 
time  for  anything  but  shaving  and  bathing. 
Then  he  remembered  his  stepfather,  and  the 
vague  hope  of  finding  something  to  start  on, 
in  Walter  Parry,  gripped  him  once  more. 

He  had  remembered  the  insurance  office 
as  a  busy,  exciting  place,  full  of  bustling  men 
and  women  and  ringing  phones.  It  wasn't. 
The  noise  was  gone  and  it  had  a  faint,  stale 
smell,  and  there  were  only  two  girls  in  the 
outer  office.  And  when  he  went  into  the  par- 
titioned room  his  stepfather  had  shared  with 
five  other  salesmen  it,  too,  was  dead.  Three 
of  the  desks  were  dusty. 

JjEN  limped  toward  his  stepfather.  The 
bald  spot  on  his  head  was  larger  than  Ben 
remembered,  and  the  thin  shoulders  were 
more  stooped.  Ben  stopped  beside  the  desk 
and  Walter  Parry  looked  up. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said.  "Something 
I  can  do  for  you?"  There  was  no  sign  of 
recognition  on  Mr.  Parry's  face.  Ben  took 
off  his  tinted  glasses  and  Walter  frowned  a 
little. 

"Look  at  me,  Walter,"  Ben  said  slowly. 
"You  should  remember  me." 

His  stepfather  was  obviously  perplexed. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  don't.  Did  you  wish  to  see  me 
about  something?  "  There  was  absolutely  no 
recognition  in  his  face.  It  was  a  shock  to  Ben. 

"Your  stepson "  he  said. 

Walter  Parry  straightened.  "Something 
happen  to  Ben?" 

Ben  swallowed.  There  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  It  was  difficult  to  breathe.  "I'm 
Ben,  Walter,"  he  said,  almost  imploringly. 

Mr.  Parry  stood  up.  "Ben?  Why,  Ben — 
is  that  you?  Is  that  you?"  His  eyes  went 
over  Ben  bewilderedly.  "What  in  the  world 
happened?" 

"I  crashed,"  Ben  said.  He  was  sweating 
with  discomfort.  He  wet  his  lips.  "If  you 
can  get  away  now,  I'd  like  to  take  you  to 
lunch." 

"Sure — sure."  Walter  Parry  flushed  with 
embarrassment. 

Ben  waited  in  silence  while  the  other 
seemed  to  make  vast  arrangements.  He 
finally  put  his  hat  squarely  on  his  round 
bald  head.  He  was  fussier  and  much  older 
than  Ben  remembered — and  more  colorless. 
He  had  changed  a  lot  since  they  had  last 
met  at  his  mother's  funeral. 

Ben  knew  before  they  reached  the  luncheon 
table  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  come  back 
here.  They  didn't  even  have  the  interest  in 
each  other  that  two  strangers  would  have, 
trying  to  get  acquainted.  They  were  two 
people  who  hadn't  known  each  other  before, 
and  now  one  of  them  was  even  changed  in 
features.  Ben  felt  the  weirdness  of  the  situa- 
tion as  they  ordered  and  his  stepfather 
talked  about  his  job.  He  was  worried  about 
it.  From  the  day  Ben  had  first  seen  him, 
Walter  Parry  had  been  worried  about  The 
Job.  Ben  knew  he  would  have  stepped  out 
the  window  rather  than  remain  at  that  tiny 
desk  two  days  in  succession. 

But  Walter  was  interested  in  the  war.  He 
jotted  down  the  things  Ben  said  in  a  tiny 
notebook.  Ben  had  a  mental  flash  of  the  im- 
portance Walter  was  going  to  assume  when 
he  got  back  to  his  office.  He  smiled  faintly 
and  talked  more  than  he  had  since  he'd  been 
hurt.  After  all,  this  was  probably  the  last 
time  he  would  see  this  inadequate,  timid 
little  man. 

Ben  told  him  about  the  landing  in  North 
Africa  and  the  first  air  battle  when  he  shot 
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When  it's 
CLOROX-CLEAN 

its  hygienically 
cleon!" 


JiHE  MORE  particular  you  are  in 
housekeeping  the  more  you  will 
appreciate  a  Clorox-Clean  bath- 
room. ForClorox  in  routine  cleansing 
disinfects, deodorizes, removes  stains. 
Ciorox  sanitation  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  health  protection  which  is  espe- 
cially important  today  when  America 
needs  health  for  Victory.  Ciorox  has 
intensified  germicidal  efficiency.  It 
is  ultra-refined  . . .  free  from  caustic, 
an  exclusive  quality.  Ciorox  is  con- 
centrated for  economy.  ..full  value 
for  your  money.  Simply  follow  di- 
rections on  the  label. 
AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 
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FREE    FROM  CAUSTIC 


tlMOVIS  STUNS 
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WOMEN  EARN  MONEY 


Your  Personal  Hose  FREE  As  Sales  Bons^ 

Sell   beautiful,  sheer  Wear -Tested   Rayon  HW 

8i(^ry  to  friends,  nelKhbors.    Earn   welcome  cash  in  iiMni 

time    and    your    persoTial    hose    FREE,    as    sales    boooBi 

Lonfrer  wear  proven  by  certified  tests.  Individual  Lenstlf 

Ser\'ice.  Yoo  need  no  experience.    Write  for  FREE  coiB' 

plete  out6t  and  Bonos  Uosiery  plan  today. 

AMERICAN  MILLS,  D*pt.  T-1S6,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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GIVE 
YOUR 
CHILD 

this  cold-relief  used  when 

QUINTUPIHS 
CATCH  COLD 

It  promptly  relieves  coughing 
and  makes  breatiiing  easier 

Whenever  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  catch 
cold — their  chests,  throats  and  backs  are 
immediately  rubbed  with  Musterole. 

Musterole  gives  such  wonderful  results 
because  it's  MORE  than  just  ^n  ordi- 
nary "salve."  It's  what  so  many  Doctors 
and  Nurses  call  a  modern  counter-irrilant. 
It  actually  helps  break  up  local  conges- 
tion in  upper  bronchial  tract,  makes 
breathing  easier,  promptly  relieves  cough- 
ing, sore  throat  and  aching  chest  muscles 
due  to  colds.  Get  Musterole  today! 
IN  3  STRENGTHS:  Children's  Mild, 
Regular  and  Extra  Strong. 


MUSTEROLE 


in  Vfterward 

two  Italian  fighters  in  a  single  flaming 
e.  And  about  the  bomber  that  blew  up 
.nt  of  him;  and  he  tried  to  tell  him 
the  last  day,  when  he  was  moving 
the  new  base  and  the  Me.  110  jumped 
Salter's  pale  eyes  sparkled.  He  wanted 
ir  all  about  that. 

e  went  down  in  flames,"  Ben  said,  try- 
)t  to  see  the  whole  thing  again,  "and  I 

[o  come  down  too.   Didn't  realize  until 

[ite  that  my  left  leg  had  got  it  bad. 
t   have   any   strength   in   it.     Over- 
bed and  wrapped  the  ship  around  me. 
hours  before  they  found  me.  Luckily, 
n't  burn." 

[liter  made  more  notes,  nodding  eagerly. 
it  have  been  exciting,  huh?" 
stared  at  him.    "Yes,  Walter,"  he 

|iryly,  "it  was  exciting." 

nd  your  face,"  Walter  said  eagerly. 

froze.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  any 
.  He  was  tight  again  inside.  He  called 
larply  to  the  waitress.  He  wanted  his 
;  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  here. 
got  your  note  about  the  wedding," 
;r  said.  "Your  wife's  a  pretty  girl,  I'll 

You  always  liked  'em  pretty,  if  I  re- 

ber." 

n  took  money  from  his  pocket  and  laid 
the  check.  "Yes,"  he  said. 

ey  shook  hands  outside  the  restaurant 

3en  watched  his  stepfather  go,  bobbing 

ly  through  the  other  pedestrians,  his 
on  the  stories  he'd  have  to  tell  when 

ached  the  office.  That  was  done.  That 

mother  closed  chapter. 

n  turned  and  walked  slowly  to  the  ele- 

1.  He  boarded  a  North  Shore  train  and 
out  to  Evanston.    He  walked  around 

>Jorthwestern  campus  for  a  while.    It, 

left  him  cold.  There  were  more  girls 
ever,  now,  and  most  of  the  men  left 
the  uniform  of  the 

I  unit.  Two  of  his  old       ■ 

ish  profs  passed.  They 

;d  at  him,  but  didn't 

rnize  him.  There  was 

much  to  explain,  he 

zed.  He  didn't  want 
through  the  whole 
again.    He  didn't 
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^  Only  very  dangerous   peo- 
^  pie    tell    the    truth    about 


e   Delt   house   was 

fortingly  familiar.  The       

lows  were  open,  and 
ains  and  shirts  and  bathing  suits  were 
fing  out.  The  phone  was  ringing  and 
2one  was  shouting  for  a  freshman  to 
/er  it.  He  wondered  if  the  food  was  as 
I  as  it  had  been  when  old  Cal  was  doing 
cooking.  Probably  not — Cal  had  been 
ething  unusual  in  the  way  of  cooks. 
e  wandered  out  to  Sheridan  Road,  past 
spot  where  Patton  Gym  had  stood,  now 
ipied  by  a  mass  of  limestone  buildings, 
went  back  to  Davis  Street.  The  place 
:ed  dingy.  He  took  the  car  line  back  to 


rER  dinner  he  sat  in  his  window,  smok- 
watching  the  crawling  night  traffic.  This 
n't  getting  anywhere.  Wandering  around 
ago  wasn't  settling  anything — it  was 
iricreasing  the  confusion  in  his  mind. 
1  go  mad  if  he  didn't  find  some  peace 
He  would  have  to  go  to  California, 
would  have  to  see  Joan.  He'd  have  to 
the  mess  he  had  made  and  try  to 
ighten  it  out. 

le  stood  up  and  flicked  the  cigarette 
into  the  darkness.  It  fell  in  a  long, 
ling  arc — like  that  Messerschmitt.  Like 
t  square-headed  German.  For  a  fleeting 
nent  he  wondered  if  the  German,  in 
everlasting  peace,  hadn't  won  the  battle 
:r  all. 

le  got   the   last   upper   berth   on   the 

ta  Fe  and  crawled  into  it  as  soon  as  it 

imade  up.  There  was  the  merry-go-round 

is  thoughts  again :  A  man  can't  be  selfish 

.  live  with  himself .  Being  young;  learning 

ly;  falling  in  love  and  getting  married — 

y  were  individual  things.  Up  to  a  certain 

nt  everything  you  did  was  for  yourself. 

t;n,  suddenly,  you   found  other  people 

1 1  to  be  taken  into  consideration — people 

i ;  Joan  and  Doctor  Lewis  and  that  other 

[ ',  Bill  Mackensie. 


themselves;  the  wise  try  to  tell 
it  about  other  people;  the  dis- 
creet avoid  it  altogether. 

—JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES: 

The  Tales  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

(F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


Ben  would  never  be  able  to  forget  Bill 
Mackensie's  face  when  he  had  come  out  of 
the  library  where  Joan  had  been  trying  to 
explain  to  him  why  she  had  eloped.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-built  guy  with  intelligence  written 
all  over  him,  and  there  had  been  so  much 
pain  and  shock  in  his  eyes  that  Ben  gasped 
every  time  he  thought  of  it. 

But  he  had  shaken  Ben's  hand.  "Con- 
gratulations, Larrime.  Be  good  to  her." 

After  Bill  had  gone,  Joan  had  cried  while 
Ben  tried  to  comfort  her.  Even  then  he  had 
felt  only  elation.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  on 
the  ship,  headed  for  North  Africa,  that  he 
had  begun  to  realize  what  he  had  done  to 
that  little  group  in  Santa  Monica. .  Until 
then  he'd  just  cut  some  guy  out  of  his  girl- 
as  he'd  done  before,  in  college.  It  had  been 
something  of  a  game;  but  as  the  trip  dragged 
out  he  had  become  aware  that  it  wasn't  a 
game — it  was  life.  Marriage  wasn't  a  con- 
test. Marriage  was  played  for  keeps:  like  a 
dogfight  over  Tunisia.  It  was  the  transition 
from  youth  into  the  future.  It  was  the  door 
to  afterward. 

Sleep  came.  And  the  nightmares.  He  was 
hunched  over  his  stick,  swearing.  The  enemy 
bomber  grew  in  his  sights.  The  tail  gunner 
shot  at  him,  the  tracers  coming  right  into 
his  face,  but  not  touching  him.  He  was  al- 
most ready  to  fire  now.  He  pressed  the  but- 
ton. The  nose  of  the  P-38  was  ringed  with 
flame.  It  shuddered.  There  was  a  gush  of 
flame  and  debris  before  him  and  he  was 
screaming,  pulling  the  stick  back  into  his 
body.  Something  jerked  his  shoulder  and  he 
fought  it.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  berth  were  drawn  back  and 
the  porter  was  there,  shaking  him  violently. 
People  were  in  the  aisles,  or  looking  out 
between  their  berth  curtains,  staring. 

"Hey!    Hey,  mister! 

Wake  up." 

Ben  sat  up  sheepishly. 
He  wiped  his  dripping  face. 
"Sorry — sorry — I  must 
have  been  dreaming." 

The  Negro  grinned. 
"Boss,  you  got  a  mighty 
fine  collection  of  cuss 
words,  but  they's  ladies  on 
the  train." 

"Sorry,"  Ben  said  help- 
lessly. 
The  porter  chuckled  and  dropped  the  cur- 
tain. Outside,  the  indignant  muttering  died 
slowly.  Ben  put  his  hands  beneath  his  head 
and  stared  up  into  the  darkness.  He  won- 
dered if  he'd  ever  know  a  peaceful  night 
again. 

The  rhythm  of  the  clicking  wheels  made 
him  drowsy  and  he  fell  into  a  drugged,  now 
dreamless  sleep.  He  roused  at  five.  The  car 
was  silent  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  wash- 
room. 

The  countryside  was  golden  in  the  early 
sun.  Fields  were  sprinkled  with  shocked 
grain  and  there  were  farms  that  looked  con- 
tent. Life  on  a  farm  had  to  follow  a  pattern. 
A  man  had  to  decide  what  he  wanted,  then 
stick  to  it.  Ben  knew  that  happiness  was 
what  he  wanted:  you  couldn't  have  happi- 
ness and  something  else — money  or  power 
or  position;  you  had  to  decide  which. 

He  really  wanted  Joan.  He  wanted  a  little 
house  and  children  and  a  quiet,  comfortable 
life.  He  wanted  to  be  content  inside.  It 
didn't  seem  possible,  considering  the  selfish 
way  he'd  lived,  and  he  knew  that  he  couldn't 
find  that  contentment  by  stepping  back  into 
Joan's  life.  There  had  been  a  vague  sober- 
ness in  her  last  letters — a  realization,  ap- 
parently, that  they  had  been  too  hasty. 
After  that  terrible  day  above  Kasserine  Pass 
he  had  awakened  to  the  slimness  of  his 
chances  of  returning.  He  had  written  to  her 
for  the  last  time,  that  night,  and  had  tried  to 
hint  that  he  understood. 

Few  men  could  put  their  finger  on  a  date 
and  say,  "That's  the  day  I  grew  up."  But 
Ben  could.  From  that  moment  he  had  been 
convinced  that  he  couldn't  go  back  and  take 
Joan  with  him  simply  because  she  had 
married  him.  That  was  why  he  hadn't 
answered  her  cable.  That  was  why  he  hadn't 
written  or  allowed  the  hospital  to  notify  her 
of  his  whereabouts.    She  wasn't  really  his 
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In  ma  king  each  be  -  whiskered  pup 
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MY  BACK'S  GOING  TO  BE 
STRAIGHT  AND  STURDY 

A  Kantwet  Crib  Mattress  helps  your  baby 
to  a  strong,  sturdy  back — gives  firm,  lasting 
support.    Exclusive    sealed-button     tufting 
makes  Kantwet  really  moisture-proof,  pre- 
vents harmful  lumps  and  hollows.  Kantwet 
won't  crack  or  peel — just  wipe  it  o(F  in  the 
crib  to   keep  fresh  and    clean.    Assure 
your    baby    long    hours    of   healthful, 
body-building  sleep  with   a    Kantwet 
Crib  Mattress. 


n 


DRAFT-PROOF  CUDDLE-NEST  FOR  LITTLE 

BABIES  AT   HOME  AND   ON   THE   GO 

This  exquisite,  new  combination  coverlet, 
pad,  and  pillow  of  daintily-quilted  rayon  satin 
makes  a  pretty  baby  even  prettier.  Keeps 
baby  cozy  and  warm,  makes  carrying 
easier.  Waterproof  lining  can  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth — and  Cuddle- 
Nest  launders  beautifully.  It  makes  a 
perfect  gift! 


vv 
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Ask  to  see  both  Kantwet  Crib  Mattresses  and 

Cuddle-Nest  at  your  favorite  store. 

ROSE-DERRY  CO.,  Newton  38.  Mass. 


CRIB  MATTRESSES  •  CUDDLE-NEST  •  NURSERY  FURNITURE  PADS 
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of  evening  dress  quality 
—window  curtains  to  matcli 


DRESS  UP  YOUR  BATH  with  a 
Textron  Rayon  "TafFeta  Shower"— 
lush  as  your  favorite  waltz  dress! 
Pretty  enough  to  step  out  in! 
Water-repellent  and  mildew- 
resistant,  with  a  reverse  hem  to 
let  the  water  roll  off! 

Washes  and  irons  as  easily  as 
your  slips.  The  embroidered  eyelets 
won't  rust.  The  center  seam 
is  practically  invisible.  All  this— 
and  a  rainbow-range  of  12  colors: 
Peachbloom,  Pink,  Winter  Rose, 
Horizon  Blue,  Sea  Blue,  Daffodil 
Yellow,  Dahlia  Red,  Leaf  Green, 
Old  Gold,  London  Grey, 
Blackout  Block  and  Snow  White. 

Size  6x6  ft.  In  shower  Curtain 
Shops  of  leading  stores.  Shower 
curtains  and  matching  window 
curtains  .  .  .    $  C  each. 

Slightly  higher  on  Pociflc  Coost  ond  in  Conodn 
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wife.  She  couldn't  be,  unless  he  was  certain 
she  wanted  him  instead  of  Bill  Mackensie 
and  her  father  and  the  way  of  living  she'd 
always  had. 

Goose  flesh  stood  out  on  his  arms:  he  had 
nothing  at  all  to  offer  her.  He  didn't  even 
have  a  job.  He  wouldn't  marry  a  girl  under 
those  conditions;  how  could  he  ask  Joan  to 
come  back  to  him  now? 

"Whooh!" 

Ben  started  and  turned  around.  The  porter 
was  staring  at  the  scars  on  Ben's  face. 

"Yuh  been  in  a  wreck,  ain't  yuh?" 

Ben  nodded.  "That's  right."  He  rinsed 
out  his  razor  and  washed  off  his  face. 

"Yuh  sure  musta  et  somethin'  didn't 
agree  with  yuh,  last  night." 

Ben  dried  his  hands  and  turned  around. 
The  porter  picked  up  his  coat  quickly  to 
help  him  on  with  it,  and  as  he  did  so  a  small 
buff  envelope  fell  from  the  pocket.  Medals 
spill  sd  across  the  floor  and  the  porter  stooped 
to  pick  them  up.  His  big  black  hand  held  out 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

"Holy  smoke!  Wheah'd  yuh  git  them?" 

"Tunisia,"  Ben  said.  He  slipped  into  his 
coat,  pocketed  the  medals  and  picked  up  his 
cane. 

"Lawdy — Ah  di'n't  know  yuh  was  a  sol- 
dier!" 

"I'm  not,"  Ben  said.   "Not  any  more." 

It  was  a  relief  to  finally  reach  Los  Angeles. 
The  porter  had  told  his  story  throughout  the 
train  and  Ben  found  difficulty  in  avoiding 
people  who  wanted  to  talk.  He  limped  slowly 
up  the  ramp  and  out  into  the  bright  sun- 
shine. He  stood  for  a  time  in  the  pleasant 
patio,  letting  the  heat  soak  into  his  body, 
resting  his  leg.  Tides  of  servicemen  ebbed 
and  flowed  around  him.  The  war  was  still 
on— for  them.  He  picked  up  his  bag  and 
moved  out  to  a  bus  marked ' '  Santa  Monica. ' ' 

As  he  rode  along  Wil- 

shire  Boulevard  his  heart      

beat  faster.   The  memory 
of  Joan — her  slimness  and      ^A  critic  is 
wide-set    blue    eyes,    the      ▼  watch  is  five 
golden  hair    and    soft,       «if«ili<r  people 
tanned    skin— sapped    at 

his   resolve    to    give   her      

up.  After  all,  she  was  his 
wife.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  call  her  and  she 
would  come  to  him.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
The  bus  reached  the  outskirts  of  Santa 
Monica  and  started  down  the  slope  toward 
the  shimmering  sea.  Panic  rose  within  him. 
"ic  had  to  decide  now.  He  had  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

He  got  off  a  block  '  om  the  ocean  and 
crossed  the  street  to  a  hotel.  There  was  a 
room  overlooking  the  ocean,  the  clerk  said. 
The  old  man  was  very  proud  of  it,  as  if  just 
having  a  room  vacant  was  wonderful  enough. 
Ben  didn't  go  up.  He  left  his  bag  at  the 
desk  and  walked  down  to  Palisades  Park. 

Ihere  was  comfort  in  the  soft  sea  air.  He 
limped  along  the  graveled  path,  pausing 
often.  There  were  many  people  down  there, 
browning  in  the  sun — mostly  young,  tanned 
women,  with  shouting  children.  They  moved 
up  and  down  the  path,  the  women  glancing  at 
his  pale,  drawn  face  and  carefully  shooing 
their  youngsters  around  his  cane.  Ben  felt  the 
warmth  of  their  quick  looks  of  sympathy: 
having  a  woman,  even  a  passing  stranger, 
commiserate  with  him  was  oddly  soothing. 
His  leg  was  throbbing  now  and  he  decided 
he'd  better  get  off  it.  He  left  the  park  and 
went  back  through  the  shopping  district. 
He  waited  on  a  corner  for  the  light  to  change 
and  studied  the  building  opposite.  He  re- 
membered it.  Joan's  father  had  his  offices 
there.  They  had  gone  there,  once,  to  see  him. 
He  crossed  the  street  with  the  crowd  and 
turned  down  past  the  building.  A  gray  open 
roadster  crept  from  the  parking  lot. 

Two  feet  from  him  was  a  lovely  girl.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  him  casually.  It  was 
Joan.  His  wife.  Her  gaze  rested  on  his  face 
a  moment,  then  went  on  past  him  while  his 
heart  stopped  beating  and  the  pressure 
within  his  head  seemed  unbearable.  His  lips 
moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  The 
roadster  slid  across  the  sidewalk,  into  the 
street. 


Ben  turned  automatically.  "Joan  " 

His  head  cleared  suddenly.  There  had  been 
someone  else  in  the  car  with  her.  The  driver. 
Bill  Mackensie. 

Ben  stood  immovable  on  the  sidewalk, 
staring  up  the  street  long  after  the  car  had 
disappeared.  Joan  and  Bill  Mackensie. 
That's  the  way  it  had  been,  before  he  had 
appeared.  That's  the  way  it  was  now. 

A  woman  carrying  two  packages  jostled 
him.  "Sorry,"  she  said,  and  hurried  on.  Ben 
turned  slowly  and  moved  away,  the  click 
of  his  cane  echoing  faintly  along  the  walk. 

He  sat  in  the  window  of  his  room,  looking 
out  at  the  sea.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  water 
was  a  dim  sheet  of  silver.  The  pier  was  a 
dark,  blurred  finger,  pointing  southwest. 
The  palms  along  the  palisades  gradually  lost 
shape  as  the  darkness  increased.  The  tele- 
phone rang.  Ben  limped  across  the  room  to 
answer  it. 

"Yes?" 

"Evening  dimout."  The  voice  was  busi- 
nesslike.  "Be  sure  the  curtains  are  pulled." 

"What?  Oh — oh,  sure.  Thank  you." 

He  went  back  to  the  window.  He  didn't 
want  to  turn  on  the  lights.  In  the  gloom  it 
wasn't  just  a  hotel  room — it  was  a  bit  of 
sanctuary.  If  he  turned  on  the  light  he'd  be 
there  all  alone,  with  just  his  thoughts. 

What  was  he  doing  here?  He  was  angry 
with  himself.  He  was  acting  like  a  boy  who, 
having  squabbled  with  his  girl,  hangs  around 
her  home,  vaguely  hoping  to  see  her  from  a 
distance.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  see  Joan, 
get  it  over  with  and  get  out. 

Later,  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  crawled 
into  bed.  His  leg  hurt  and  the  cool  sheets 
soothed  the  throbbing.  Tomorrow  he'd  really 
decide  what  to  do.  Tomorrow  he'd — Oh.  to 
blazes  with  it,  he  thought.  He  couldn't  take 
any  more.  Leave  tomorrow  until  tomor- 
row— that  was  vague,  but 

it   somehow   helped.    He 

went  to  sleep. 

a    man    whose 

minutes  ahead  When  he  wakened  the 

s.  — SAi.-^TE-BEUVE.      room  was  bright  with  day. 

He  blinked  at  the  ceiling, 

trying    to    collect    his 

thoughts.  He  looked  at  his 

watch  and  sat  upright  in  bed.  Ten-thirty! 
He'd  had  fourteen  hours'  sleep.  Fourteen 
hours!  Just  the  thought  of  it,  alone,  made 
him  feel  good.  He  swung  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  sat  there  a  moment,  wiggling  his 
toes,  looking  at  the  red  slash  on  his  leg.  The 
spot  where  the  bullet  had  emerged  was 
puffed  and  angry.  He  pressed  it  gently  and 
winced.  He'd  have  to  keep  off  his  feet  more. 
He'd  have  to  watch  it. 

He  shaved  and  took  a  hot  shower,  then 
topped  it  off  with  cold.  He  dressed  and  went 
down  to  breakfast. 

As  he  sat  over  his  coffee  it  was  easier  to 
think  of  Joan  and  Bill  Mackensie.  He  had 
imagined  her  as  being  cut  off  from  everyone, 
simply  because  she  had  married  him.  Of 
course  she  wouldn't  be.  She  would  go  right 
on  living  with  her  father,  seeing  the  same 
people.  It  was  just  that  she  was  Mrs.  Ben 
Larrime  now.  If  he  wanted  to,  he  could  walk 
out  of  Santa  Monica  today. 

He  found  himself  staring  at  a  red-lettered 
poster  beside  the  cash  register.  It  said  sim- 
ply "Douglas  Needs  You."  Below  the 
words  a  tight  formation  of  A-20's  banked  for 
the  kill.  Ben  studied  it.  WTiat  trim,  beauti- 
ful weapons  they  were.  What  satisfaction 
there  would  be  in  helping  to  make  them — 
yes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  hide  in 
Santa  Monica.  He  could  get  a  room  near  the 
plant  and  work  and  maybe  build  a  new  lifi. 
He  put  a  tip  beside  his  plate,  picked  up  his 
hat  and  cane  and  paid  his  bill.  There  was  an 
address  on  the  poster — just  a  block  away. 
He  limped  along  the  busy  street,  watching 
the  building  numbers. 

The  furniture  in  the  hiring  office  was  being 
reshuffled,  and  Ben  had  to  stand  with  a 
crowd  of  applicants  awaiting  an  interview. 
Elderly  men  tried  to  work  at  their  desk«  while 
bustling,  giggling  girls  hurried  back  and 
forth  with  papers  or  pushed  filing  cases  on 
casters  around  the  room.  Finally  a  lean, 
white-haired  man  beckoned  Ben  to  him. 
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"I'm  Doctor  Lewis'  daughter — Joan.  I 
saw  you  at  the  office  this  morning." 

Ben  nodded — and  swallowed  at  the  lump 
in  his  throat. 

"This  is  Mr.  Mackensie.  Mr.  Parry,  Bill." 

They  shook  hands  for  the  second  time  in 
their  lives,  but  only  Ben  knew  that.  Bill 
grinned  cheerfully  and  there  was  a  fine  sin- 
cerity in  his  grip. 

"You  can't  help  but  get  well,"  he  said. 
"You've  got  the  best  in  the  profession 
working  on  you  now." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  Ben  answered.  It 
was  difficult  to  make  the  effort,  but  he  had 
to.  "Thanks  very  much  for  the  magazines. 
Miss — Lewis." 

She  smiled.  "Mrs.  Larrime,"  she  said. 
"My  husband's  a  flier  too.  Somewhere  in 
North  Africa — I  guess." 

The  way  she  said  it  tore  something  loose 
within  Ben's  body.  It  was  a  quiet  statement 
of  fact.  There  was  nothing  defiant  or  apolo- 
getic about  it  and  it  was  freely  offered,  as  if 
it  had  been  repeated  often.  Ben  started  to 
reach  for  a  cigarette,  but  his  hands  shook  so 
he  picked  up  one  of  the  magazines  instead. 
He  could  hardly  hold  it,  but  it  gave  him  an 
excuse  to  keep  his  eyes  down  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  one  of  the  birds  the  Army  doesn't 
want,"  Mackensie  offered  cheerfully.  "One 
of  the  wolves  who  stay  home  so  you  poor 
guys  will  have  something  to  worry  about." 

Ben  tried  to  smile,  but  couldn't  quite 
make  it. 

"Bill  invented  and  manufactures  some- 
thing very  secret,"  Joan  explained. 

Ben  looked  at  Mackensie.  "Anyone  can 
carry  a  gun,"  he  said,  "but  somebody  had 
to  invent  it  first." 

There  was  gratitude  on  Bill  Mackensie's 
handsome  face.  "Thanks,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"But  nobody's  shooting  at  me." 

"If  you'll  feel  happier," 

Joan  said,  "why  don't  you       

hire  somebody  to  take  a 
pot  shot  at  you?" 

Bill  chuckled,  and  after 
a  moment  Joan  laughed 
with  him.  Ben  forced  a 
smile.  There  was  real  com- 
panionship  between 
them — an  easiness  which 
he  could  never  have  hoped 

to  achieve.    Seeing  them       

together  beside  his  bed 
was  torture,  because  he  knew  that  was  the 
way  they  should  be — together.  It  was  agony 
to  lie  there,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  thing  that  kept  them  apart  and 
that  they  weren't  aware  of  it.  Yet  he 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it — just  now. 
Each  time  he  looked  at  Joan,  the  same  fierce 
longing  for  her  welled  up  within  him.  It 
killed  effectively  the  conscience  that  prodded 
him,  when  he  was  alone,  to  give  her  up. 

She  dropped  her  hand  on  Bill's  arm.  "Stay 
here  a  minute.  Bill,  while  I  run  an  errand  for 
dad.  Be  right  back."  She  ducked  out  into 
the  hall  and  they  both  listened  to  the  click 
of  her  departing  heels. 

Bill  pulled  a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled 
it  and  helped  himself  to  Ben's  matches. 
"Pretty  tough  babies,  those  Japs,  eh?" 

Here  it  was  again.  Did  all  these  people 
think  the  Germans  were  fed  on  pap? 
Anger  rose  within  him,  but  Ben  knew  his 
anonymity  lay  in  their  misplacing  his  field 
of  action. 

"Very  tough,"  he  said. 

Bill  sucked  at  his  pipe  and  cocked  his  eye 
toward  the  screened  door.  "Joan's  husband 
was  shot  down  in  the  last  push  in  Tunisia," 
he  said.  "She  hasn't  heard  from  him  since." 

Ben  followed  a  crack  across  the  ceiling. 
"Dead?" 

Bill  shrugged.  "She  doesn't  know.  They 
just  heard  he'd  been  wounded.  They  can't 
seem  to  get  in  touch  with  him— maybe  he 
was  captured.  You  see,  they  were  married 
just  a  couple  of  days  before  he  went  over  and 
there  probably  was  a  mix-up  with  papers." 

Ben  took  a  long  drag  on  his  cigarette  and 
then  looked  at  the  end  of  it.  "That  was  a 
fine  thing  to  do." 

Bill  looked  up  sharply.  "Getting  married, 
you  mean?"  He  waited,  but  when  Ben 
didn't  answer  he  went  on,  "No,  I  guess  not." 


1^  If  you  have  only  two  or 
^  three  things  that  you  can 
enjoy,  and  they  are  things 
which  time  and  decay  may  re- 
move from  you,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  in  old  age? 

—HENRY  WARD  BEECHER: 

The  Beecher  Book  of  Days. 

(Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


He  spoke  carefully,  as  if  he  had  thought  this 
over  countless  times.  "That's  what  they 
wanted,  and  no  outsider  has  a  right  to  say 
anything,  one  way  or  another.  But  it's  aw- 
ful tough  on  her— this  waiting." 

Ben  crushed  out  his  cigarette.  He  looked 
at  Bill.  It  was  cruel,  but  he  had  to  say  it. 
"And  tough  on  you." 

Bill  jerked  up  his  head  and  his  gray  eyes 
looked  straight  into  Ben's  glasses.  "Yeah," 
he  said.  His  voice  was  fiat.  "  It's  tough  on 
me.  But  Joan  loved  Ben  Larrime.  And  if 
that's  the  way  it  is,  it  has  to  be  all  right  with 
me."  His  voice  trailed  to  a  whisper  as  Joan's 
steps  sounded  in  the  doorway  and  she  came 
around  the  screen. 

"We'd  better  be  going.  Bill.  It's  eight 
o'clock." 

Bill  stood  up  and  shook  Ben's  hand. 
"Take  care  of  yourself.  Parry." 

Ben  nodded.  "Good  luck." 

Joan's  smile  flooded  him  once  more  with 
the  feeling  of  helplessness.  "We'll  drop  in 
again.   'Night." 

He  heard  them  go  down  the  hall- 
together.  Then  he  turned  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  pillow.  Oh,  God!  he  thought,  what  a 
nice,  nice  guy! 

The  head  nurse  looked  in  with  the  sleeping 
tablet  and  saw  his  shoulders  heaving.  She 
pursed  her  lips  thoughtfully,  then  backed 
out  and  quietly  closed  the  door. 

"Ah,  I  suspected  as  much."  There  was 
satisfaction  in  Doctor  Lewis'  voice  as  he 
bent  over  Ben's  leg  the  next  morning.  Sun- 
light slanted  across  the  room  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  sea  came  in  through  the  open 
windows.  Ben  lay  on  his  back,  his  hands 
under  his  head.  He  winced,  involuntarily, 
and  Doctor  Lewis  chuckled.  "  I  forgot  to  tell 
you.  This  is  going  to  hurt 

a  bit." 

"Go  ahead,"  Ben  said. 

He  set  himself,  but  the 
pain  wasn't  at  all  bad.  And 
as  Doctor  Lewis  straight- 
ened up,  a  sensation  of 
relief  flowed  through  his 
leg. 

The   doctor   lifted   his 
forceps.    "There's   your 

troublemaker,  son.  A  bone 

sliver.    If  that's  all,  you'll 

be  on  your  feet  in  a  couple  of  days.  It  ought 
to  really  heal,  this  time." 

"Good,"  Ben  said.  It  couldn't  happen 
too  soon.  Lying  in  bed,  he  was  trapped ;  he 
couldn't  avoid  visitors. 

"I'll  just  make  certain,"  Joan's  father 
said,  bending  over  the  leg  again.  "Hang  on." 

When  he  was  through  probing,  beads  of 
perspiration  stood  out  on  Ben's  forehead. 
The  nurse  wiped  them  away  and  winked. 
He  wondered  if  they  were  given  courses  in 
the  proper  attitude  to  take  toward  patients. 
They  never  seemed  to  show  pity — just  the 
exact  amount  of  commiseration  and  cheer- 
fulness that  did  the  most  good. 

He  grinned  up  at  her.  "You  know,  there's 
only  one  thing  I'd  rather  be  than  a  flier." 

"What's  that?"  she  asked. 

"A  doctor's  doctor.  I'd  like  to  make  'em 
squirm." 

The  nurse  was  startled,  but  Doctor  Lewis 
chuckled  appreciatively.  "That's  why  so 
many  doctors  let  their  own  illnesses  go,"  he 
admitted,  wrapping  a  bandage  around  Ben's 
leg.  "They're  afraid  of  their  own  medicine." 
He  dropped  the  covers  and  rolled  down  his 
sleeve.  "You're  going  to  be  dancing  on  that 
leg  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"A  bit  off  center,  I'm  afraid." 

"A  little  limp  will  only  keep  you  out  of 
trouble.  Whoever  patched  you  up  did  a  fine 
job.  You're  lucky  to  have  that  leg  at  all." 

"I  know  it,"  Ben  admitted  sheepishly.  "  I 
just  get  sorry  for  myself  once  in  a  while." 

Doctor  Lewis  patted  his  toes.  "You're 
okay,  son."  He  turned  to  the  nurse.  "He 
can  have  anything  he  wants — except  rum." 
Doctor  Lewis  picked  up  his  bag.  "  Because 
I'm  very  fond  of  rum  and  there's  not  much 
left  on  the  market."  He  smiled  and  went  out. 

"A  nice  guy,"  Ben  said  to  the  nurse.  He 
waggled  his  toes  experimentally  and  the  leg 
felt  immensely  improved. 
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"He  works  too  hard,"  she  said.  She 
tucked  in  the  sheets  and  put  aside  the  morn- 
ing papers.  "Anything  I  can  get  you?" 

"  I'd  Hke  to  write  a  letter,"  Ben  admitted. 

She  brought  him  pen  and  paper  and 
cranked  his  bed  up.  After  she  had  left  he 
wrote  to  Mike  Fentrice,  back  in  Washington. 
He  explained  that  he  was  in  the  hospital 
again,  but  hoped  to  be  out  soon — cured,  this 
time.  It  was  good,  having  someone  to  talk 
to,  and  he  wrote  at  length: 

It's  a  strange  world,  Mike,  in  case  you  don't 
remember.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  folks  in  it. 
From  Doctor  Lewis  on  down  everyone  has  been 
swell  to  me.  I'm  trying  to  get  into  Douglas,  and 
I  hope  I'll  get  a  chance  to  work  on  the  A-20  you 
want.  The  first  stick  you  lay  on  the  Krauts  is 
for  me,  remember.  I  don't  know  what  my  ad- 
dress will  be  when  I  leave  here,  but  I'll  drop  you 
a  line  before  you're  turned  loose.   Chin  up. 

He  signed  it,  then  grinned  and  added: 

People  are  fascinated  by  my  ears.  I  hope 
that  beautiful  nose  of  yours  doesn't  miss  the 
cartilage  you  gave  me. 

He  sealed  the  envelope  and  put  it  on  the 
bedstand.  Then  he  remembered  his  hotel  and 
called  up  to  explain  that  he'd  be  around  in  a 
day  or  so;  that  he  hadn't  run  out  on  them. 
He  recalled  in  time  that  he  was  registered 
there  as  Ben  Larrime.  Two  days  of  being 
B.  J.  Parry  almost  tripped  him  up. 

The  nurses'  aide  had  just  removed  his 
lunch  dishes  when  there  was  a  knock  on  his 
door.  "Decent?"  Joan's  voice  caught  him 
unprepared  and  seemed  to  push  against  his 
chest. 

"Come  in,"  he  said. 

She  was  in  a  white  uniform  and  carried  a 
big  bunch  of  sweet  peas.  She  was  pink  and 
wliite  and  her  hair  was  golden  and  the  room 
seemed  filled  with  sunlight  and  perfume. 

"My  own  garden,"  she  said.  "I  noticed 
last  night  that  you  didn't  have  any  flowers, 
and  what's  a  sickroom  without  flowers?" 

"I'm  not  sick,"  Ben  said,  "but  thanks  a 
million." 

She  set  the  vase  on  the  bedstand  and  he 
caught  the  warmth  of  her  body,  close  to  his 
face.  His  stomach  crawled  with  her  nearness. 

"It  isn't  visiting  hours,"  she  went  on 
cheerfully,  arranging  the  sweet  peas  to  her 
satisfaction,  "but  dad's  a  big  shot  here  and 
I'm  trading  on  it." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said 
automatically. 

"Dad  thinks  you'll  be  out  of  here  soon." 

"Your  father's  been  exceptionally  kind  to 
me,  Miss — Mrs.  Larrime." 

"You'd  better  call  me  Joan,"  she  said. 
"I  thiijk  dad's  going  to  adopt  you.  He's 
talked  about  you  enough." 

Ben  looked  back  at  the  flowers.  "  I  don't 
see  why  he  should." 

"We've  had  returned  heroes  before,  but 
you're  the  first  one  he's  met.  He  thinks  he's 
got  one  all  to  himself  now." 

OHE  laughed — and  the  months  slid  away 
and  it  was  almost  as  if  it  was  the  morning 
after  their  wedding  again.  Everything  had 
been  wonderful  then — so  unbelievably  won- 
derful. They'd  had  two  whole  days  of 
laughter  then.  The  tears  came  only  at  the 
last  moment  as  he  turned  away  from  her 
and  walked  down  the  ramp  toward  his  train. 
Maybe  two  days  of  sheer  happiness  had  been 
his  life's  quota.  Certainly,  now,  he  didn't 
feel  he  warranted  any  more. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  hero." 

"You're  modest.  Even  Bill  Mackensie 
thinks  you  are." 

"Why  'even'?"  Ben  asked. 

Joan  sobered.  "Bill  finds  it  hard  to  warm 
up  to  fliers."  She  studied  her  nails.  "You 
see,  I  was  engaged  to  Bill  before  I  met 
Ben — my  husband." 

You  are  the  complete  heel,  he  told  himself. 
Aloud  he  said,  "He  seemed  like  a  fine  chap." 

"Bill's  a  darling,"  she  said  promptly.  "I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  him  now. 
It's — it's  hard  waiting,  but  I'm  not  the  only 
woman  who's  waiting  these  days." 

Ben  stared  hard  at  the  ceiling.  "You'll 
probably  hear  before  long." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said  simply.  She  stood 
up  and   smiled   with   forced  cheerfulness. 


I'll  mail  this  letter 


"I've  got  to  run  along, 
for  you." 

He  raised  up.  "No!"  She  looked  sur- 
prised and  he  sank  back  again,  his  heart 
hammering.  He  couldn't  recall  whether 
he'd  put  a  return  on  the  envelope  or  not. 
Then  he  remembered:  he  hadn't.  "  I  mean — 
the  nurse  will " 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  she  said,  and  dropped  it 
into  her  purse.  "If  there's  anything  you'd 
like  to  have,  just  call  the  office.  Since  help 
got  scarce,  I'm  trying  to  fill  in.  I'm  not 
much  of  an  office  nurse,  but  I  can  nin  errands 
like  anything." 

"Thanks,  but  I'm  fine."  His  face  felt 
wooden.  "The  flowers  are  nice.  It  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you." 

She  smiled  and  turned  away.  He  raised 
on  one  elbow  and  listened  to  her  quick  re- 
treating footsteps.  Then  he  pressed  the  call 
button  and  the  nurses'  aide  came  in  quickly. 

"Find  my  clothes,  will  you?"  he  said. 
"I'm  getting  out  of  here." 

The  girl  hesitated.  "Just  a  minute."  She 
went  out  into  the  hall  and  a  moment  later 
the  head  nurse  stalked  in  purposefully. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"No  trouble.   I  just  want  my  clothes." 

"Ha."  She  looked  at  him  scornfully. 
"Lie  down  there  and  get  well." 

"Blame  it  all,  I  want  my  clothes!" 

She  stepped  up,  put  her  hand  on  his  chest 
and  pushed  him  flat.  "Don't  you  get  tough 
with  me,  young  man.  I'm  a  hard-boiled 
angel  of  mercy.  You  stay  right  there  until 
Doctor  Lewis  says  you  can  get  up.  And  just 
to  make  sure  " — she  turned  to  the  closet  and 
jerked  his  clothes  from  the  hooks — "  I'll  take 
your  clothes  with  me."  She  waggled  her 
finger  at  him.  "And  if  I  catch  you  running 
around  my  halls  in  that,  sawed-off  night- 
shirt, I'll  snatch  those  brand-new  ears  of 
yours  right  off  your  head!" 

She  marched  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Ben 
sputtering  ineffectually  behind  her.  After  a 
moment  he  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  There 
was  a  tough  baby — a  natural-bom  top  ser- 
geant. He  lay  back  again  and  sighed.  Another 
day  or  two  really  didn't  matter.  He  pushed 
one  pillow  to  the  floor  and  tried  to  sleep. 

No  one  bothered  him  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  fog  rolled  in  toward  evening  and  the 
windows  were  closed.  He  dozed  a  bit  after 
dinner,  and  even  before  the  visiting  hour  was 
over  he  had  the  nurse  fix  him  up  for  the 
night  and  turn  out  the  lights.  He  lay  in  the 
darkness,  listening  to  the  palm  fronds  whis- 
pering faintly  beyond  the  window.  It 
sounded  like  surf. 

Doctor  Lewis  didn't  show  up  until  late  the 
next  afternoon.  He  was  tired  and  drawn  and 
not  so  cheerful  as  he  had  been.  He  inspected 
the  leg  and  then  dressed  it  again. 

"A  good,  clean  wound  and  healing  very 
fast.  By  tomorrow  night  I  think  you  can 
check  out  if  you  want  to.  Give  yourself  a 
chance,  son." 

Ben  smiled  sheepishly.  "I'm  sorry."  Ob- 
viously the  nurses  had  told  of  his  rebellion. 

Doctor  Lewis  went  into  the  bathroom  and 
washed  his  hands,  and  when  he  came  back 
the  friendliness  was  in  his  blue  eyes  again. 
"I  know,"  he  admitted.  "The  tension's 
pretty  keen  these  days.  The  nurse  will  dress 
your  leg  tomorrow,  and  if  it's  coming  along 
as  fast  as  it  seems  to  be  now,  come  over  to 
the  office  and  let  me  take  a  last  look." 

"All  right.  Thanks,  doctor." 

After  he  had  gone  Ben  stared  at  the  mirror 
on  the  opposite  wall.  He  had  no  intention  of 
going  to  the  doctor's  office.  When  he  left  the 
hospital,  he  was  going  to  leave  the  Lewises 
too.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  the  break 
clean.  He  would  call  Joan  and  ask  the 
amoimt  of  the  bill.  Then  he'd  bury  himself  in 
Douglas. 

He  would  write  her  a  letter  and  tell  her  to 
get  a  divorce.  The  letter  would  be  brief  and 
to  the  point.  He  wouldn't  tell  her  that  she 
would  always  be  the  loveliest  woman  in  his 
life;  or  that  his  life  could  never  be  complete 
without  her — because  he  couldn't  put  down 
on  paper  that  he  knew  she  was  meant  for 
Bill  Mackensie  and  Bill  for  her.  He  would 
break  it  clean  and  there  would  be  no  shadows 
to  haunt  him.  He  would  just  say  it  was  over. 


GOT  A 

Chest  Cold? 

THEN    CLIP    OUT   THIS   ' 

RECIPE    FOR    RELIEF... 

Step  l.      Ask   your   druggist   for 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE   ...   the    ready- 
to-use  medicated  poultice. 


STEP  2.  Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
all  over  the  chest,  comfortably  hot 
— as  directed  on  the  package. 


STEP  3.  Leave  the  poultice  on  over 
night  and  get  the  full  benefits  of 
the  comforting  "Moist  Heat"  that 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE  provides. 
RESULTS:  The  "Moist  Heat"  helps 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  your  chest 
cold — cough  . .  .  tightness  of  the  chest 
.  .  .  sore  muscles.  You'll  feel  better — 
recover  faster! 

Antipnlogistind 

The  White  Package  with  the  Orange  Band 
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Energy-rich,  hearty,  extra  flavory!  Peanut  Crunch 
is  full  of  chewy  bits  of  crisp,  fresh-roasted  pea- 
nuts. Won't  stick  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Ask 
your  grocer  for  the  family  size  1-lb.  jar  or  the 
table  size  9-oz.  jar. 

Packed  only  by  HOLSUM  PRODUCTS 
Brooklyn — Kansas  City — Cleveland — Milwaukee 


l|Peanut  Crunch 

^i\The  Improved  Peanut  Butter 


The  Afterward 

It  awed  him  a  little  to  be  able  to  think  so 
clearly  after  the  months  of  confusion.  It 
was  almost  as  if  the  Army  doctors  had  not 
only  made  over  his  face,  but  his  whole  being. 
Yet  the  change  had  come  before  that — it 
had  come  on  that  day  over  Kasserine  Pass. 

Peace  seemed  to  settle  over  him  and  he 
lay  there,  soaking  it  up.  It  was  heavenly, 
after  all  this  uncertainty  and  despair.  It  was 
good  to  have  a  plan;  it  was  a  comfort. 

But  it  blew  up  in  his  face  the  next  after- 
noon. 

The  head  nurse  brought  him  his  clothes 
herself.  The  socks  had  been  washed  and  the 
slit  trouser  leg  neatly  mended.  "Now  you 
can  get  out." 

Ben  grirmed.  "Thanks,  honey." 

She  sniffed  at  him,  but  went  out  of  the 
I  oom  with  her  eyes  twinkling,  and  Ben  began 
to  dress. 

Before  he  finished  he  called  the  office. 
"This  is  Mr.  Parry,  in  211.  I'm  checking 
out.  Will  you  have  my  bill  ready?" 

The  cashier  was  gay.  "  It's  been  taken  care 
of,  Mr.  Parry." 

Ben  stared  at  the  mouthpiece.  "Taken 

But  how?  Who  paid  it?" 

The  girl  laughed.  "I  can't  remember." 

"Listen,"  Ben  snapped,  "I  can  pay  my 
own  bills.  Now  who  paid  it  and  how  much 
was  it?" 

"I  can't  remember,"  she  repeated  and 
hung  up. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ben  pushed  into  the 
office  and  confronted  the  cashier.  The  young 
lady's  plump,  pink  cheeks 

lost  their  dimples  before       

his  gaze. 

He  said,  "How  much 
and  who  did  it?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Parry!    I 
was  told  not  to  tell." 

Ben  pounded  the  desk 

and  his  voice  rose. ' '  I  want       

to  know ! " 

A  flush  swept  over  the  girl  and  she  looked 
around  anxiously.  "Well,  it  was  Doctor 
Lewis." 

"Why  couldn't  you  say  so?"  he  shouted. 
He  slapped  his  hat  on  and  limped  out. 

From  a  comer  drugstore  he  telephoned 
Doctor  Lewis. 

"Hold  on,"  the  doctor  said,  after  he  had 
listened  to  Ben's  tirade  for  a  moment.  "Let 
an  old  man  have  his  fun,  will  you?  I  get  a 
rate  over  there,  anyway." 

Ben  felt  helpless.  "But  I'm  not  a  charity 
patient." 

"Nobody  said  you  were.  Anyway,  it  was 
a  piece  of  blackmail.  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me." 

"Certainly,"  he  said  stiifiy.  He  was  some- 
what mollified.  "Anything  at  all." 

"You  mean  it?" 

"Of  course." 

All  right.  I'm  program  chairman  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  need  a  speaker  for 
next  Monday  noon.  You're  it." 

"But,  listen " 

"Don't  back  out,"  broke  in  the  doctor. 
"All  I  want  is  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  We'll 
throw  in  the  fried  chicken  and  peas.  There's 
practically  no  pain  in  it  and  it'll  all  be  over 
before  you  know  it." 

"I'm  no  orator,"  protested  Ben. 
■    Doctor  Lewis  snorted. ' '  Orators  are  a  dime 
a  dozen.  I  want  to  give  the  men  something 
different.   Some  firsthand  stuff.  It's  only  a 
small  group." 

"Well  "    Before  only  a  handful  of 

men  he  could  still  be  B.  J.  Parry. 

"Good  boy.  Meet  me  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  at  twelve  on  Monday.  Why 
don't  you  come  to  dinner  Sunday?" 

"No — no,"  Ben  said  quickly,  anxious  to 
get  away.  "I'm — I've  got  something  on  for 
Sunday.  I'll  see  you  Monday,  at  the  hotel." 
He  hung  up  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  face.  He  wouldn't  be  free  until  after 
Monday,  now.  Three  days.  Three  whole 
days. 

He  bought  a  paper  and  went  back  to  his 
hotel  room.  He  sat  forlornly  on  his  bed  and 
looked  around.  It  was  just  a  hotel  room, 
dingy  and  barren— as  dingy  and  barren  as 
his  heart. 
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^  Reason  often  makes  mis- 
^  takes,  but  conscience  never 

^^^^-  —JOSH  BILUNGS: 

In  The  Crockerbox  Philosophers. 

By  Jeonette  Tandy. 

(Columbia  University  Press.) 


Mr.  Turkle,  at  the  Douglas  agency,  was 
delighted  to  see  him  the  next  morning. 
Everything  was  arranged:  the  Army,  the 
FBI  and  the  Selective  Service  had  all 
cleared  Ben. 

"When  I  told  Mr.  Masterson  that  I  had 
a  graduate  engineer  for  him,"  Turkle 
chuckled,  "he  almost  cried  in  the  phone." 
He  handed  Ben  a  slip.  "Take  that  to  the  re- 
ception gate  and  they'll  fix  you  up  with 
passes  and  identification." 

When  he  finally  met  Masterson,  the  head 
of  the  engineering  division,  Ben  liked  the 
man  immediately.  He  was  a  huge,  bushy- 
browed  man  with  ponderous  fists. 

I'M  PUTTING  you  in  radio  research, 
Larrime,"  he  said.  "With  your  technical 
training  and  actual  battlefield  experience, 
you're  a  godsend.  Your  salary  suit  you?" 

"It's  more  than  I  expected,"  Ben  told 
him. 

Masterson  flipped  Ben's  file  into  a  basket. 
"It's  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  if  you  turn 
out  the  way  I  hope  you  will."  He  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  wall,  beyond  which  sprawled 
the  tremendous  plant.  "This  is  just  in  its 
infancy.  We're  just  off  the  ground,  so  to 
speak.  When  peace  comes,  you  should  be  in 
a  position  to  go  to  town."  He  glanced  at  his 
desk  clock  and  pursed  his  lips.  "Go  along 
and  meet  Riley  in  Department  313.  They're 
just  knocking  off  there  and  you  won't  have 
anything  to  do  until  Monday,  but  he  can 
show  you  some  of  the  ropes.  Take  it  easy 
until  you're  on  your  feet  again." 

Ben  felt  so  good  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  his  ill- 
ness showed  in  his  face. 

"Got  a  place  to  stay?" 
Masterson  asked.  Ben 
shook  his  head  and  Mas- 
terson thrust  out  his  big 
fist.  "I'll  get  the  lodging 
bureau  to  find  you  some- 
thing. Good  luck." 

When  Ben  finally  located  Department  313 
it  was  empty  except  for  the  nervous,  thin 
Mr.  Peter  Riley.  In  jerky  sentences  Riley 
explained  roughly  what  they  were  doing  and 
showed  Ben  the  actual  progress  made.  He 
talked  so  rapidly  that  Ben  had  difficulty 
following  him.  After  three  years  away  from 
engineering  theory,  he  found  himself  rusty. 
But  the  work  would  be  interesting.  He  was 
pleased  far  beyond  his  expectations. 

As  he  rode  back  in  the  bus,  he  kept  pinch- 
ing himself;  this  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  He  had  thought  of  the  job  simply  as  a 
stopgap,  an  effort  to  help  the  guys  who  were 
still  out  there,  throwing  lead.  But  from  the 
way  Masterson  and  Riley  talked,  it  was  an 
opening  to  a  fine  vocation.  Ben  stared  out 
the  window.  Why,  this  was  a  future,  open- 
ing before  him ! 

He  shopped  for  some  more  clothes,  then 
walked  back  through  the  crowded  streets  to 
his  hotel,  using  his  cane  more  as  a  guard 
against  people  than  as  a  support  for  his  leg. 
He  took  his  key  from  the  clerk  and  then,  in- 
stead of  going  upstairs,  he  went  into  the 
hotel  bar.  It,  too,  was  crowded.  He  turned 
to  look  out  the  big  windows.  There  were 
two  men  in  the  booth  opposite  him  and 
they  looked  up  as  he  faced  them.  One  of 
the  men  was  Bill  Mackensie.  The  other  he 
had  seen  someplace,  sometime. 

"Come  over,  Parry,"  Bill  called,  and  Ben 
joined  them  reluctantly. 

Bill  introduced  the  other  man  and  Ben 
remembered  him.  He  was  Roger  Chase — a 
fat,  pampered-looking  young  man  who  wore 
beautifully  fitting  clothes.  He  had  been  the 
one  person  in  Joan's  group  whom  Ben 
hadn't  liked,  before. 

"Roger  Chase,"  Bill  grinned.  "The  seeing 
eye  of  the  local  press."  He  turned  to  Roger. 
"This  is  the  fellow  I  was  telling  you  about — 
shot  down  in  the  Solomons." 

Roger's  little  black  eyes,  set  deep  in  the 
fat  face,  glinted.  "Oh,  yes.  The  hero." 

The  voice,  the  eyes  and  the  soft  hands 
were  sandpaper  across  Ben's  sensibilities. 

"The  guys  out  there  in  the  mud  are  the 
heroes,"  he  said. 

Bill  chuckled.  "There  you  are,  Rog.  We 
wouldn't  like  mud.  It's  a  good  thing  the 
Army  wouldn't  take  us,  eh?" 
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MOCK  INDIAN  PUDDING:  Simple, 
inexpensive  dessert.  Spicy  and  satisfy- 
ing. Welcome  warmth  to  climax  a  cold 
weather  meal. 

2  cups  Milk  1/2  tsp.  Cinnamon 

2  Small  Eggs,  well      Vi  tsp.  Ginger 

beaten  2  tbsp.  Molasses 

3  tbsp.  Sugar  2  cups  Wheatles 

Add  milk  to  well  beaten  eggs.  Then  add 
sugar  and  spices  mixed  together,  mo- 
lasses and  Wheaties.  Pour  into  buttered 
8-inch  baking  dish.  Bake  1  to  1 J^  hours 
in  slow  moderate  oven  (325°).  Serve 
warm,  with  cream  if  desired.  6  servings. 


"SUBSTITUTE  PLENTIFUL  for 

scarce  foods,"  says  Uncle  Sam.  Whole 
grain  breakfast  cereals,  for  instance. 
Such  as  Wheaties,  crunchy  whole  wheat 
flakes.  They're  plentiful.  And  delicious, 
so  many  ways.  As  a  lunch  or  supper  dish 
with  fruit.  In  puddings,  too! 


•  WHOLE  GRAIN  FOOD  VALVES: 
Wheaties  supply  all  whole  wheat's 
widely  known  essential  nourish- 
ment. Food-energy,  vitamins,  min- 
erals. Good  proteins,  too. 


"DON'T  SKIP  BREAKFAST,"  says 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  U.  S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Good  advice,  eh?  You're  working 
hard.  A  real  breakfast  should  help. 

•  •        • 

STARTER-OUTER   for   busy   morn- 
ings, suggested  by  my  staff.  For  people 
who  want  to  enjoy  their  breakfast: 
Stewed  Apricot  Sauce 
IVheaties  with  Top  Milk 
Poached  Egg  on  Toast       Extra  Toast 
Preserves  Beverage 

•  •        • 

•  SECOND  HELPING  GOOD! 
That's  Wheaties,  in  the  opinion  of 
many.  Wheatigs  are  America's  fa- 
vorite whole  wheat  flakes.  Crisp, 
crunchy.  Nut-sweet  in  flavor. 

•  •       • 

Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 
for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference 
list  of  rationed  foods  with  space  for 
point  values.  Space  for  menus.  Grocery 
check  lists.  To  get  your  pad,  mail  post- 
card today  to  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dcpt. 
536,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota. 

"Wlieatit'8"  and  "Betty  Crocker"  are  reRlstered 
trade  murks  of  GENERAL  MILLS.  INC. 


Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  More  Comfort 

FASTEETH,  a  pleasant  alkaline  (non-acid) 
powder,  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly.  To  eat 
and  talk  in  more  comfort,  just  sprinkle  a 
little  FASTEETH  on  your  plates.  No  gummy, 
gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
any  drug  store. 


^o.  1)53  —You'll  wani  to  nmke  sovoral 
of  these  K^iy  little  "His  and  Hers" 
Paii-tcc  Pot  Holder  sets,  so  quickly 

'  and  oaaily  crocheted  with  rJKht- 
.veiffht   crochet   cotton.     In    natural 

Icolor  with  bright  color  for  trim.   We 

".send  you  all  the  crochet  cotton  needed 
to  make  a  set  of  "Pan-tee"  Pot  Hold- 
ers and  complete,  ensy-to-follow  in- 
structions, for  only  25c.  Order  \'\ 
numlicr  above.    100%  satisfaction    " 

I  money  back.  Send  your  order  toda}  ■ 


I  CBOCHET  COTTON 
■  fOII2  HOLDERS 


FREDERICK   HERRSCHNER   CO. 

508  S.  FRANKLIN  ST.  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 
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NEW  CHEMICAL  MITT 

Sensational  I  DRY  Window  Clcancrl  Usa*""^  no  water.no 

RioHsy  liquids.  Ch<?mlcully  Treated.  Sfmplr  ffllde  over  wfn- 

dows:  leaves  irluHs  spurkllnff  clear.  No  heatintr  water,  no 

heavy  bucket*  to  mrry.  No  mirii,  powdorii.  ■ponKoa,  eham- 

o  mean  or  musB.  No  red  oliupped  hundn.  Duat.  dirt,  srrinir. 

iuKaiEuipp<Mirliko  muiric.  Woiuhrful  for  nuto  window*,  vnndahialdt) 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  S'cZ'r.ifti-.r.T'ro 

■nnd   niimo  lit  on.-...  A    ■..■nm  u,.,„l„l  will  ,lo.  SEND   NO   MONEY- 
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"Sure,"  Chase  said.  His  lips  didn't  move 
very  much  when  he  talked.  "I'd  rather  be 
whole  than  a  hero,  any  time." 

"That's  right,"  Ben  said.  He  felt  Chase's 
eyes  going  over  him.  Instinctively  he  knew 
that  Chase  had  taken  a  sudden  dislike  to 
him,  and  he  wondered  vaguely  why.  Not 
that  it  bothered  him— he  was  just  curious. 

"How's  the  leg?"  Bill  asked. 

"Good,"  Ben  said.  "Great  man,  Doctor 
Lewis." 

"Seen  his  daughter?"  Roger  asked. 

Ben  looked  into  Chase's  black  eyes  and 
wanted  to  snuff  out  the  light  he  saw  there. 
"Why,  yes,"  he  said  slowly.  "Why?" 

"Pretty  nice,  huh?" 

"  Very  nice,"  he  said  pleasantly.  He  stood 
up  and  smiled.  "I've  got  to  shove  along. 
See  you  later." 

There  was  a  vague  expression  of  discom- 
fort on  Bill  Mackensie's  face,  as  if  he  sensed 
the  tension  between  Ben  and  Roger,  but 
couldn't  put  his  finger  on  it.  He  finally  gave 
up  and  grinned. 

"So  long.  Parry.  See  you  again." 

The  boy  in  the  elevator  looked  at  Ben 
queerly  as  he  stepped  out  on  his  floor,  chuck- 
ling. It  was  a  curious  sensation,  to  enjoy 
disliking  someone.  It  rounded  out  life.  A 
slug  like  Roger  Chase  gave  you  a  yard-stick 
against  which  to  measure  your  friends. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  he  looked  out 
at  the  ocean  as  he  dressed  and  suddenly  had 
a  desire  to  feel  his  toes  in  the  white  sand.  He 
went  down,  ate  breakfast  and  then  joined 
the  people  making  their 
way  on  foot  down  the 
auto  ramp. 

Walking  in  the  sand 
was  painful,  but  he  kept 
going  until  he  found  a 
spot  near  an  embank- 
ment which  cut  closely 
toward  the  water.  He 
sat  down,  took  off  his 
coat  and  then  his  shoes 
and  socks.  He  wriggled 
his  toes  in  the  soft  warm 
sand  and  the  sensation 
was  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  He  smiled  and 
poured  a  handful  of 
sand  oh  his  instep.  It 
was  strange  how  much 
satisfaction  you  could 
get  out  of  little  things.  Last  year  at  this 
time  he'd  had  to  have  a  dinner,  a  dance  and 
a  mild  love  affair  before  he  would  believe 
he'd  had  a  good  time.  Now,  a  cool  drink 
before  dinner  or  a  night's  dreamless  sleep — 
or  his  toes  in  the  sand — was  enough  to  please 
him.  He  stretched  out  on  his  back,  his  arm 
over  his  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  glare. 

Happiness  was  only  a  relative  thing.  If 
you  didn't  have  much,  it  didn't  take  much 
to  make  you  happy.  And  conversely,  if  you 
had  a  lot  it  took  a  lot.  It  was  a  simple  truth, 
but  he  found  enjoyment  in  it.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  stared  at  the  white  clouds  pass- 
ing overhead.  Why,  he  was  actually  enjoying 
life  again! 

Goose  flesh  pimpled  his  forearms.  After 
the  months  of  bitterness,  it  was  as  if  a  new 
world  had  opened  to  him.  Reasonably  good 
health  and  a  job  were  all  a  man  needed. 
Everything  else  that  was  good  would  come 
to  him,  then. 

Sand  sprayed  his'  face  as  a  little  boy  ran 
past  his  head  and  a  dog  jumped  over  his 
stomach.  Ben  sat  up  quickly. 

"Jimmy!"  A  pretty  young  woman  in 
slacks  called  the  contrite  boy.  The  dog,  a 
dirty  white  terrier,  stopped  and  cocked  his 
head  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

Ben  laughed  at  him.  "  It's  all  right,  boy. 
No  harm  done." 

"We're  sorry,"  the  woman  said.  She  had 
soft  brown  hair  and  the  skin  to  match  it. 
"Little  boys  forget  pretty  easily."  Her  eyes 
couldn't  hide  their  pride  in  the  youngster. 

"There's  plenty  of  time  for  remembering." 

She  glanced  at  him  and  saw  his  cane.  "I 
guess  there  is,"  she  said.  She  paused  while 
the  boy  and  the  dog  moved  off  toward  the 
water.  She  watched  them  closely  and  Ben 
noticed  there  was  no  ring  on  her  left  hand. 
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It  somehow  cheered  him  up.  "He's  my 
nephew,"  she  went  on,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
she'd  never  seen  Ben  before  in  her  life.  "His 
daddy's  still  in  the  Philippines.  Some- 
where." She  looked  at  Ben  and  he  saw  the 
stanch  hope  in  her  eyes. 

"He'll  come  back,"  Ben  assiured  her.  He 
felt  it  to  be  true. 

"He'll  have  to,"  the  girl  said  simply. 
"Jimmy  needs  him.  Children  need  their 
fathers." 

She  seemed  to  realize  she  was  confiding 
in  a  stranger.  She  smiled  briefly  and  went 
over  to  the  little  boy.  Ben  watched  them 
moving  gaily  down  the  beach.  Maybe, 
sometime,  there  would  be  another  woman. 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  have  a  child,  a  boy, 
and  watch  him  grow  up  from  day  to  day. 
Everything  would  be  new  to  him:  every 
taste,  every  sight,  every  emotion. 

Ben  lifted  his  head,  listening.  He  knew 
that  sound;  he  would  always  remember  that. 
He  craned  his  neck.  Six  P-38's  droned  over- 
head on  a  high  patrol.  Ben  watched  them  as 
they  passed,  slim,  hungry  sharks.  He  licked 
his  lips,  almost  tasting  the  satisfaction  the 
pilots  must  be  feeling.  But  he'd  never  be  up 
there  with  them  again. 

It  was  a  very  good  thing  there  hadn't  been 
a  child.  Much  as  he  wanted  children,  he 
wanted  to  have  them  with  a  woman  he  not 
only  loved,  but  who  loved  him.  If  he  had 
come  back  to  find  Joan  was  going  to  have  a 
baby  he  really  would  have  been  lost.  He 
couldn't  have  slipped  away,  then.  He  would 
have  had  to  return  to 
her,  and  then  her  life 
would  have  been  irrev- 
ocably ruined.  Divorce 
couldn't  have  cleaned 
that  up — as  it  might, 
now. 

He  put  on  his  shoes 
and  socks  and  picked 
up  his  coat.  He  strug- 
gled through  the  sand 
to  the  highway  and  then 
up  toward  the  hotel.  His 
leg  was  tired,  but  it  felt 
amazingly  better.  Per- 
haps if  he  took  a  sun 
bath  each  day  it  would 
help.  He  paused  at  the 
top  of  the  palisade  to 
look  down  on  the  break- 
ers. Those  creaming  salt  bubbles,  massaging 
his  leg,  would  feel  fine.  Living  near  the  sea 
was  the  answer.  Living  in  a  little  house  be- 
side the  sea. 

The  next  morning  he  explained  about 
the  luncheon  to  Mr.  Riley. 

"Sure — sure.  Take  what  time  you  need. 
The  days  of  locked  laboratories  are  gone. 
Science  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get,  and 
public  good  will  is  a  valuable  asset.  Take  the 
afternoon."  He  paused,  trying  to  remember 
something.  Then  his  face  cleared.  "Oh,  yes. 
The  housing  bureau's  got  a  room  for  you. 
Better  stop  there  on  your  way  out." 

He  had  to  wait  for  his  address  at  the 
bureau,  and  by  the  time  he  finally  reached 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  it  was  after  noon  and  the 
lobby  was  almost  empty.  He  could  see 
through  the  open  doors  into  the  dining  room, 
however,  and  it  was  filled  with  people  al- 
ready eating. 

Doctor  Lewis  came  up.  "They've  just 
started.  I  was  getting  worried,  son." 

Ben  looked  at  the  gathering  with  alarm. 
"You  said  there'd  be  only  a  handful." 

Doctor  Lewis  beamed  proudly.  "There 
usually  is.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  if 
you'll  give  'em  something  interesting,  they'll 
turn  out  in  droves."  He  took  Ben's  arm  and 
led  him  into  the  room. 

Ben  shook  hands  with  half  a  dozen  men  at 
the  speaker's  table  and  then  sat  down,  his 
stomach  in  knots.  He  didn't  like  this.  It 
was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  He 
toyed  with  his  food,  trying  desperately  to 
think  of  what  he  would  say.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  give  a  little  informal  talk  to  a 
group  around  a  table.  This  was  a  crowd  and 
they  were  patently  expecting  a  speech.  Per- 
spiration dampened  his  face  and  his  panic 
increased. 
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Then  he  saw  Joan.  She  was  at  a  table  off 
I  the  right,  and  when  their  eyes  met  she 
niled.  He  hadn't  expected  her  to  be  here, 
ther.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  his 
:periences — especially  not  in  front  of  her. 
e  wanted  to  get  away.  He  looked  long- 
gly  at  the  door  and  then  his  eyes  went  back 
I  Joan.  She  was  talking  to  the  man  next  to 
;r  and  Ben  recognized  him.  Roger  Chase. 
e  hated  seeing  her  with  him  and  it  made 
m  angry  to  watch  Chase  brush  his  thick 
loulders  against  her. 

The  waitresses  were  moving  among  them, 
acing  the  dessert.  The  secretary  pounded 
s  gavel,  made  a  couple  of  announcements 
hich  Ben  didn't  hear,  and  then  turned  the 
■ogram  over  to  Doctor  Lewis.  The  crowd 
ttled  itself  expectantly,  and  Ben  was  con- 
ious  of  scores  of  eyes  flitting  restlessly  from 
octor  Lewis  to  himself  and  back  again.  He 
et  his  lips  and  concentrated  on  what  the 
Ktor  was  saying. 

" honorably  discharged  because  of 

oimds.  Lieutenant  Parry  is  going  to  tell  us 
hat  our  boys  are  doing  down  there.  And 
hope  he'll  tell  us  what  it  feels  like  to  knock 
>wn  Jap  Zeros  and  get  shot  down  him- 
If.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  B.  J.  Parry!" 
Ben  found  himself  on  his  feet  in  a  storm 
applause.  His  eyes  went  helplessly  to 
)an  and  she  smiled  and  gave  a  brief  nod  of 
icouragement.  There  was  a  half  grin  on 
oger  Chase's  face  and  he  scribbled  some- 
ling  in  a  notebook.  A  bombshell  burst 
ithin  Ben. 

He  was  in  a  mess.  At  Douglas  he  was  Ben 
arrime,  but  here,  to  Joan  and  Doctor  Lewis, 
I  Roger  Chase  and  all  these  people,  he  was 
.  J.  Parry.  Chase  was  on  the  newspaper — 
id  that  meant  a  story  about  the  flier  B.  J. 
arry.  And  as  far  as  Ben  knew,  there  wasn't 
ly  Lt.  B.  J.  Parry  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
The  handclapping  died  away  and  Ben  just 
ood  there,  unable  to  say 

lything    until    Doctor       

ewis  reached  up  and 
luched  his  elbow.  "Go 
lead,  son." 

The  crowd  laughed 
lod-naturedly.  It  was 
ire  of  the  real  stuff,  now. 
oger  Chase  didn't  laugh. 

en  looked  into  the  black      

ttle  eyes  and  was  un- 
:rved.  He  dampened  his  lips  again  and 
irced  himself  to  turn  to  the  gathering. 
"I — I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed," 
e  said,  apologizing  even  before  he  had 
arted.  His  voice  almost  cracked.  "As  for 
eing  shot  down,  it  happens  so  quickly  you 
on't  realize  it  until  you're  headed  for  the 
round.  As  for  shooting  down  an  enemy — 
ell,  that's  quick  too.  It's  all  in  the  game, 
ou  don't  have  much  time  for  thinking  or 
ieling.  You're  too  busy — and  too  scared." 
He  was  disappointing  them;  he  could  see 
in  their  faces.  He  swallowed  hard.  They 
'anted  to  hear  about  Japs,  and  he'd  never 
;en  a  Jap  enemy.  He  kept  wiping  his  wet 
alms  on  his  napkin,  over  and  over  again. 

Sometimes  you  get  mad,  but  mostly 
ou're  scared  in  a  fight.  At  least  I  was.  As 
)r  what  your  boys  are  feeling,  I  can't  speak 
jrthem,  of  course,  but  I  think  I  know  pretty 
'ell.  They  aren't  enjoying  what  they're  do- 
ig.  They'd  a  lot  rather  be  right  here,  at 
ome.  You  don't  know  how  good  your  home 
i— the  hamburgers,  the  fishing  trips,  the 
iris — until  you've  been  out  there.  Then 
hat's  all  you  can  talk  about.  There's  some- 
hing  else,  though,  that  I'd  like  to  say.  They 
:now  what  they're  fighting  for — and  it  isn't 
0  save  the  world  for  democracy.  Not  this 
ime.  This  time  they're  fighting  to  get  back 
0  see  the  ruts  in  Ocean  Boulevard,  and  the 
rowded  beaches  and  the  shaggy  palms,  over 
here  in  Palisades  Park.  I've  never  met  a 
tier  who  wanted  an  impossible  bright  new 
rorld  to  come  home  to:  they  want  to  come 
lome  to  the  same  things  they  left.  And  if 
hings  aren't  the  same  when  they  return — 
/ell,  they're  going  to  be  pretty  sore." 

He  had  warmed  up  a  little— but  the  audi- 
nce  hadn't.  The  audience  was  confused,  and 
omewhat  annoyed. 

"Your  boys  want  every  weapon  you  can 
jive  them  now,  and  their  jobs  and  their 


^  When  you  can't  do  any- 
^  thing  else  to  a  boy,  you 
can  make  him  wash  his  face. 


homes  and  their  girls  when  they  get  back. 
That's  all.  But  it  had  better  be  there."  He 
sat  down,  wiping  his  face  with  the  napkin. 

Doctor  Lewis  stood  up  amid  the  scattering 
of  applause  and  laughed  self-consciously. 
Ben  didn't  really  hear  what  he  said,  but  he 
gathered  it  was  something  of  an  apology. 
He  didn't  care  now.  All  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  get  out  of  here.  When  the  group 
began  leaving  he  stood  up  and  smiled  sheep- 
ishly at  Doctor  Lewis. 

"I  warned  you,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I  didn't 
tell  them  what  they  wanted  to  hear." 

The  doctor  patted  his  shoulder.  "That's 
all  right,  son.  They  expected  blood  and 
glory  and  you  shocked  'em  a  little." 

Joan  came  up,  smiling  cheerfully.  "They 
didn't  like  it,  did  they?  They  were  looking 
for  the  flag  and  listening  for  the  band." 

Her  understanding  hurt  him  and  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  where  Roger  Chase  stood  behind 
her,  faintly  smiling.  "Don't  put  this  in  the 
paper,  will  you?"  Ben  asked. 
Chase's  pig  eyes  glinted.  "Why  not?" 
Ben's  vague  dislike  for  the  guy  crystallized. 
"I'd  rather  you  didn't,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"This  is  a  public  meeting  and  you're  news, 
Parry,"  Roger  replied  easily.  "We  have  to 
carry  stories  about  our  local  heroes." 

"Don't  put  it  in  the  paper,"  Ben  said 
evenly. 

He  sensed  the  sharp  looks  of  Joan  and 
Doctor  Lewis,  but  he  held  his  eyes  on 
Roger's. 

Chase  was  sure  of  himself  in  spite  of  the 
threat.  "Just  what  squadron  were  you  with, 
lieutenant?" 

Ben  waited  a  long  time.  "Suppose  you  go 
to  blazes,  Chase." 

Roger's  face  twitched  and  he  laughed.   It 
was  a  short  and  ugly  laugh.  Then  he  turned 
and  waddled  away.  Ben  had  an  almost  un- 
controllable desire  to  grab 

the  guy's  shoulder,  swing 

him  aroimd  and  smash  his 
fist  into  his  plump  red  face. 
But  he  held  himself,  and 
after  Roger  had  gone  made 
his  good-by's  to  Joan  and 
her  father. 


— E.  W.  HOWE: 
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After  he  had  left  the 

hotel  he  walked  the 
streets,  cooling  off.  He'd  have  to  see  Chase 
again.  He'd  have  to  get  him  to  kill  any 
story  he  might  write.  He  couldn't  explain 
the  real  reason  why  the  Lewises  knew  him  as 
B.  J.  Parry,  but  he  might  be  able  to  talk 
Chase  into  forgetting  the  meeting. 

He  found  Chase  in  a  far  comer  of  the 
paper's  city  room  and  tapped  him  on  the 
back. 

Roger  looked  up.  "Hello,  hero.  I  rather 
thought  you'd  be  around  to  see  me." 

"We  can  save  some  time,  then,"  Ben  said 
sharply.  "As  a  favor  to  me,  don't  print  the 
story." 

Chase  leaned  back,  exuding  enjoyment. 
"And  why  should  I  do  you  a  favor,  hero?" 
he  askfed. 

"There's  no  reason,  except  that  I'm  ask- 
ing you  to.  If  you  don't,  some  very  decent 
people  are  going  to  be  hurt." 

Chase  shrugged.  "I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing to  hurt  anyone." 

Ben  studied  him  coldly.   "Maybe, 
point  is,  my  name  isn't  Parry." 

Roger's  fat  face  cracked  in  a  smile.  "Ah. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  something,  hero.  1  had  you 
pegged  for  a  phony  the  first  time  I  saw  you. 
I'm  very  good  at  smelling  out  phonies.  I 
turned  in  one  who'd  been  on  the  town  for 
weeks."  Roger  cocked  his  head  and  studied 
Ben's  face.  "He'd  been  in  a  car  wreck  too." 

Ben  let  it  pass.  "That's  beside  the  point. 
What  I'm  getting  at  is  the  Lewises.  I  don't 
want  them  smeared." 

Chase  locked  his  hands  behind  his  thick 
neck  and  swung  gleefully  back  and  forth  in 
his  chair.  "So  you  don't  want  the  Lewises 
hurt.  Which  one?  Not  the  doctor,  surely. 
Or  could  it  be  his  beautiful  daughter?  " 

"Skip  that,"  Ben  said  evenly. 

"Maybe  you  don't  know,"  Roger  went  on, 
"but  Joan's  married.  She's  not  only  married, 
but  there's  another  guy  ahead  of  you  on  the 
list.  You  wouldn't  have  a  chance,  friend." 
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Ben  reached  out  and  took  Roger's  shirt 
just  below  the  tie  knot.  He  jerked  Chase 
around  in  his  chair.  The  fat  boy  purpled  a 
little,  but  smiled.  "Okay.  Don't  do  it  for 
me.  Do  it  for  the  Lewises.  They  seem  to  be 
friends  of  yours." 

Roger  pried  Ben's  fingers  loose  and  sat 
down,  adjusting  his  collar.  "Don't  get 
rough,"  he  said  easily.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wasn't  printing  anything  about  you.  The 
Lewises  are  friends.  Joan  is  a  very  dear  and 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  hero." 

It  caught  Ben  off  balance  and  Roger 
laughed  at  the  astonishment  in  his  face. 

"Surprised?  But  I'm  glad  you  admit  your 
name  isn't  Parry.   What  is  it — really?" 

Ben  eyed  him  distrustfully.  "What  was 
your  idea  in  baiting  me,  then?" 

Roger  leaned  forward,  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  "Because  I  don't  like  you,  mister. 
Or,  rather,  I  didn't  like  you.  I  like  you  now. 
You're  nice  now.  You're  a  phony.  What  I 
don't  like  are  heroes.  They're  so  wonderful. 
They're  so  brave  with  their  wounds  and 
their  medals  and  their  stoic  calm.  When  the 
Lewises  and  Bill  Mackensie  began  to  shout 
your  praise  I  hated  your  guts.  But  I  don't 
now.  Now,  I  know  you're  just  one  more 
phony  and  I  like  you.  See?" 

Ben  stared  at  him.  There  was  a  mocking, 
sadistic  glint  in  the  black  eyes.  He's  very 
close  to  being  nuts,  Ben  thought.  "Well, 
thanks,"  he  said.  He  tried  to  make  his  voice 
grateful,  but  he  still  wanted  to  smash  in  that 
fat  face.  "I  appreciate  this.  Chase." 

Roger  waved  his  hand.  "Okay,  chum.  I'll 
see  you  around.  But  no  more  speeches,  eh?  " 

Ben  nodded  soberly.  "No  more  speeches." 

Roger's  eyes  shone.  "And  where  can  I  find 
you — in  case  I  want  to  find  you  again?" 

"Room  313  at  the  Cleveland." 

He  went  out  onto  the  street  with  a  sharp 
sense  of  uneasiness.  He  walked  slowly  along 
the  boulevard.  He  found  the  slip  of  paper 
the  housing  bureau  at  the  plant  had  given 
him,  and  when  he  finally  located  the  address 
it  was  in  Ocean  Park,  a  good  two  miles  from 
the  shopping  district  in  Santa  Monica. 

Ben  stood  before  the  house  and  inspected 
it.  It  was  on  a  quiet  street  and  only  a  block 
from  the  ocean.  There  were  hollyhocks  in  the 
front  yard,  and  ivy  covered  the  porch.  It 
was  cool  on  the  porch  as  he  waited  for  his 
ring  to  be  answered.  The  old-fashioned  swing 
looked  inviting. 

A  white-haired  little  woman  with  a  pleas- 
ant, motherly  smile  came  to  the  door  and  let 
him  in.  They  went  upstairs  and  the  smell  in 
the  hall  reminded  him  of  his  mother's  house. 
He  knew  he  was  going  to  like  this  place. 

Ihere  were  two  rooms  upstairs,  and  a  re- 
modeled bath.  The  vacant  room  was  big  and 
old-fashioned,  with  a  fine  bay  window  look- 
ing down  on  a  quiet  back  yard.  Ben  felt 
excited  over  it.  The  landlady  mentioned  that 
the  other  room  was  rented,  but  the  occupant 
was  leaving  next  week  for  the  Army. 

"I'd  like  both  rooms,"  Ben  said.  "Would 
you  rent  them  to  me?" 

The  woman  smiled.  She'd  be  glad  to. 
She'd  never  rented  rooms  before  and  she'd 
feel  better  with  only  one  person  in  the  house. 
Ben  paid  her. 

"I'd — just  like  to  stay  here  awhile,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  mind?" 

She  gave  him  the  key  and  went  out.  Ben 
sat  on  the  brass  bed  and  tested  the  mattress. 
There  were  bookshelves  under  the  bay  win- 
dow and  an  old  Morris  chair  placed  where  it 
would  get  the  most  light.  He  went  over  to  it 
and  sat  in  it  and  exulted  in  the  comfort.  This 
was  perfect.  This  was  like  having  a  home 
again.  He  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and 
stretched  out  his  leg. 

The  other  chapter  was  over — definitely 
and  finally.  He  would  go  back  to  the  hotel, 
get  his  bag  and  return  here  for  the  night.  He 
could  be  happy  here,  as  happy  as  he  could 
ever  be,  anyplace.  His  obligation  to  Doctor 
Lewis  was  paid  and  he  could  make  the  break 
complete.  He  would  write  Joan  tonight  and 
tell  her  to  get  the  divorce.  Mike  Fentrice 
could  mail  the  letter  for  him  from  Washing- 
ton. It  was  a  relief  to  make  the  decision  and 
feel,  this  time,  that  he  could  keep  it. 

Ben  stood  up  and  went  out  into  the  hall 
and  down  the  stairs.  He  stopped  again  on  the 


cool  porch  and  his  landlady  looked  up  from 
her  crocheting  as  she  sat  in  the  swing. 

"I'll  be  back  with  my  stuff  in  a  little 
while,"  Ben  said.  "After  dinner." 

"There's  a  nice  patio  in  the  back,"  she 
said.  "And  the  alley  gate  will  let  you  onto  a 
path  that  goes  right  down  to  the  beach." 

Ben  smiled  at  her.  "I'm  going  to  like  it 
here,  Mrs.  Parker." 

She  swung  comfortably.  "I  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  like  having  you  too." 

There  was  a  message  for  him  at  the  hotel 
desk.  Mr.  Chase  had  called  and  wanted  the 
man  in  313  to  come  to  his  apartment  at 
eight-thirty  that  evening.  The  address  given 
was  that  of  the  new  modernistic  apartment 
just  around  the  comer.  Ben  stuffed  the  note 
in  his  pocket  and  went  up  to  his  room.  He 
couldn't  surmise  what  Roger  wanted,  but 
there  wasn't  anything  for  him  to  do  except 
submit.  He  stood  before  his  window  and 
rubbed  his  right  fist  thoughtfully  into  his  left 
palm.  Before  he  left  Santa  Monica  there  was 
just  one  more  thing  to  be  done.  That  was  to 
see  if  Roger's  big  stomach  was  as  soft  as  it 
looked.  Even  if  it  wasn't,  there  would  be 
immense  satisfaction  in  finding  out. 

It  was  just  eight-thirty  when  Ben  stepped 
out  of  the  elevator  onto  the  top  floor  of 
Chase's  building.  Apparently  Roger's  was 
the  only  apartment  here,  a  penthouse.  Ben 
was  tense  inside  as  he  rang  the  doorbell. 

A  dapper  Filipino  in  a  white  jacket  let 
him  in  and  motioned  him  along  the  hall  to- 
ward the  living  room  beyond.  This  was  a 
magnificent  place.  The  living  room  was  sunk 
two  steps  below  the  hall  and  furnished  with 
deep,  expensive  chairs  and  low,  shining 
tables.  Across  the  sea  side  was  a  heavy  cur- 
tain— obviously  the  whole  wall  was  window. 

Ben  reached  the  top  step  and  paused.  The 
room  was  huge,  with  a  white  piano  at  one 
end,  a  fireplace  and  a  dinner  table  at  the 
other.  And  standing  around  the  table,  just 
having  finished  dinner,  were  Chase  and  Bill 
Mackensie  and  Joan. 

Chase  came  up,  smiling  fatuously.  "Ah," 
he  said.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  get  my 
message,  that  you  might  have  left  town." 

"Why  would  I?"  Ben  said.  He  didn't 
offer  to  shake  hands.  "Good  evening,"  he 
said  to  the  others. 

Joan  was  in  blue  the  color  of  her  eyes,  and 
her  hair  was  ringed  with  light.  He  forced 
himself  to  look  away  from  her  and  turned 
back  to  Chase. 

"What  d'you  want?"  he  demanded. 

Roger  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "Sit  down — 
sit  down." 

They  moved  around  the  room  and  Ben 
found  himself  sharing  the  davenport  with 
Joan.  He  felt  awkward  and  his  collar  was 
suddenly  tight.  He  tried  to  regain  control 
by  opening  a  fresh  pack  of  cigarettes. 

"There's  cigarettes  in  the  box,"  Chase 
purred. 

"I'll  smoke  my  own,"  Ben  said.  Then  he 
felt  a  little  ridiculous  because  he  couldn't 
find  a  match  in  his  pockets  and  had  to  use 
one  from  the  table. 

"You  missed  something.  Bill,"  Roger  said. 
"You  should  have  heard  Mr." — he  paused 
a  long  time — "Parry's. speech  today.  It  was 
stimulating." 

"Rog  was  disappointed,"  Joan  said 
quickly.  "He  expected  something  sensa- 
tional. I  thought  it  was  good,  myself." 

She  turned  to  smile  at  Ben  and  he  felt  lost. 
Would  that  room  of  his  do,  after  all?  Could 
he  avoid  her,  being  so  near?  Hadn't  he 
better  go  to  another  city,  in  another  part  of 
the  country?  He  looked  at  Bill  Mackensie 
and  saw  discomfort  on  his  face.  Apparently 
Bill  didn't  like  this  either.  Ben  took  heart. 
It  wasn't  a  conspiracy,  then.  It  was  just 
the  machination  of  Roger  Chase's  distorted 
mind.  Ben  sighed  expansively.  If  a  fight 
was  coming,  he'd  make  it  a  good  one. 

"  It's  good  living  like  this  that  makes  you 
fat.  Chase,"  he  said,  opening  the  battle. 

The  smile  left  Roger's  face  and  his  little 
eyes  glinted — but  the  doorbell  chimed  at 
that  moment  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
again,  pleased.  "Ah,  here  are  the  others." 

Bill  stirred  in  his  chair.  "I  didn't  know 
this  was  to  be  a  party." 
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1  i  Afterward 

Oh,  it  isn't  a  party.  This  is  business." 

Ijer  twisted  in  his  chair  as  Juan  appeared 
the  living-room  steps,  followed  by  two 
ht,  bright-looking  young  men. 
3en  had  had  enough  contact  with  bright- 
king   young  men  in  business  suits  to 
ognize  these.  They  were  the  FBI.  He 
)k  a  deep  breath  and  stood  up  as  Roger 
issed  to  shake  hands  with  them. 
'Glad  to  see  you.    Have  a  drink?" 
The  blond  young  man  shook  his  head. 
Jo,  thanks." 

Roger  smiled.  "Mr.  Curtis,"  he  said,  in- 
ating  the  blond  man,  "and  Mr.  Petersen, 
lis  is  Miss  Joan  Lewis." 

Mrs.  Larrime,"  Joan  said  clearly. 
Roger  grinned.  "I  keep  forgetting,  Joan, 
d  this  is  Mr.  Mackensie." 
Bill  bowed  slightly  and  the  men  nodded 
"And  this,"  said  Roger,  turning,  "is  our 
od  friend  and  magnificent  hero,   B.  J. 
irry.  Late  of  the  Army  Air  Forces — or  is  it 
e  Marines?  I  get  so  confused." 
"The  Army,"  Ben  said  evenly. 
"That's  right,  the  Army.   Mr.  Parry— or 
I  have  that  wrong  too?"— Roger  didn't 
lit  to  see  if  Ben  would  reply— "Mr.  Parry 
shot  down  ever  so  many  Japs.  He's 
le  hero  of  the  Solomons.   He  has  the  scars 
.prove  i^^HiL^e  medals,  too,  no  doubt." 
Ben  stj 
achedi 
iutirj 
ad  li 
Thi 
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"Give,"  Petersen  said. 

Ben  began  to  explain,  slowly.  He  couldq 
hope  to  make  them  understand  why  he  h 
done  this,  but  he  tried.  He  gave  them  ever 
thing,  as  straight  as  he  could  remember  it 

Petersen  became  so  human  he  scratch 
his  head.  "You  must  be  wingy,"  he  said, 
she  was  my  wife  I'd  come  a-running." 

"That's  the  point,"  Ben  said  weari 
"That's  why  I  couldn't  come  back.  Y 
don't  understand." 
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The  FBI  men 

"I  thought  yoU 
Roger  snapped. 

Ben  grinned.  '  Jipai  s  what  you  all 
thought.  We've  got  other  enemies  besides  the 
Japs.  There  was  a  battle  in  Tunisia  too.  Or 
don't  you  read  the  papers?  " 

"All  right,"  Curtis  said  sharply.  He  looked 
directly  at  Ben.  "Let's  finish  this  up.  There 
isn't  any  B.  J.  Parry  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
You'd  better  come  clean." 

"Let's  step  out  in  the  hall,"  Ben  suggested. 
"The  air's  pretty  stuffy  in  here."  He  walked 
ahead  and  the  Federal  men  followed  closely. 

They  stopped  Roger  from  joining  them. 
"We  can  handle  this  now,  Mr.  Chase." 

In  the  hall  Ben  leaned  against  the  wall  in 
resignation. 

"Let's  see  your  identification,"  Petersen 
said,  "and  don't  move  fast." 

Den  gave  them  everything  he  had.  His 
medical  discharge,  his  citation  notices  and 
his  references.  Both  men  studied  them  and 
looked  up,  displeased. 

"What  is  this?  Are  you  Parry  or  Lar- 
rime?" 

"I'm  Ben  Larrime." 

"Well,  give  us  the  story."   Qirtis  sud- 

Ienly  remembered.  "That's  your  wife?" 
"That's  right.  That's  my  wife." 


berTi  Ben  Larrime,  you  oi  jn  of  a 
gun!"  It  was  Mike  Fentrice.  He  cTwne  on, 
grinning  like  a  kid,  oblivious  of  M>e  con- 
sternation he  had  caused.  "Your  letter 
arrived  just  as  I  was  checking  out  and  I  h«  H 
a  plenty  tough  time  locating  you.  Finally 
got  hold  of  Doctor  Lewis  through  the  hos- 
pital and "  He  ran  down.  The  grin  on 

his  face  faded  slowly.  "Did  I  interrupt 
something?" 

Ben  was  watching  Joan.  She  sat  on  the 
davenport,  scarcely  breathing,  her  face 
white,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  She  seemed  to 
have  turned  to  marble,  except  for  the  pain 
and  questioning  in  her  eyes. 

"What's  this  all  about? "  Bill  Mackensie's 
voice  demanded. 

"Yes,  son."  It  was  Doctor  Lewis,  speak- 
ing from  a  great  distance.  "Let's  have  the 
explanation." 

Ben  didn't  turn  from  Joan.  He  couldn't. 
He  had  to  make  her  understand  now,  no 
matter  what  he  did.  "Glad  to  see  you, 
Mike,"  he  said,  his  lips  hardly  moving.  The 
pain  in  Joan's  eyes  was  stabbing  through 
him,  numbing  him.  "You've  upset  the  apple- 
cart, in  a  way.  But  it's  probably  better  in 
the  long  run."  Then  he  spoke  to  Joan  as  if 
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Ben  reached  out  and  took  Roger's  shirt 
just  below  the  tie  knot.  He  jerked  Chase 
around  in  his  chair.  The  fat  boy  purpled  a 
little,  but  smiled.  "Okay.  Don't  do  it  for 
me.  Do  it  for  the  Lewises.  They  seem  to  be 
friends  of  yours." 

Roger  pried  Ben's  lingers  loose  and  sat 
down,  adjusting  his  collar.  "Don't  get 
rough,"  he  said  easily.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wasn't  printing  anything  about  you.  The 
Lewises  are  friends.  Joan  is  a  very  dear  and 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  hero." 

It  caught  Ben  off  balance  and  Roger 
laughed  at  the  astonishment  in  his  face. 

"Surprised?  But  I'm  glad  you  admit  your 
name  isn't  Parry.   What  is  it— really?" 

Ben  eyed  him  distrustfully.  "What  was 
your  idea  in  baiting  me,  then?" 

Roger  leaned  forward,  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  "Because  I  don't  like  you,  mister. 
Or,  rather,  I  didn't  like  you.  I  like  you  now. 
You're  nice  now.  You're  a  phony.  What  I 
don't  like  are  heroes.  They're  so  wonderful. 
They're  so  brave  with  their  wounds  and 
their  medals  and  their  stoic  calm.  When  the 
Lewises  and  Bill  Mackensie  began  to  shout 
your  praise  I  hated  your  guts.  But  I  don't 
now.  Now,  I  know  you're  just  one  more 
phony  and  I  like  you.  See?" 

Ben  stared  at  him.  There  was  a  mocking, 
sadistic  glint  in  the  black  eyes.  He's  very 
close  to  being  nuts,  Ben  thought.  "Well, 
thanks,"  he  said.  He  tried  to  make  his  voice 
grateful,  but  he  still  wanted  to  smash  in  that 
fat  face.  "I  appreciate  this.  Chase." 

Roger  waved  his  hand.  "Okay,  chum.  I'll 
see  you  around.  But  no  more  speeches,  eh?  " 

Ben  nodded  soberly.  "No  more  speeches." 

Roger's  eyes  shone.  "And  where  can  I  find 
you — in  case  I  want  to  find  you  again?" 

"Room  313  at  the  Cleveland." 

He  went  out  onto  the  street  with  a  sharp 
sense  of  uneasiness.  He  walked  slowly  along 
the  boulevard.  He  found  the  slip  of  paper 
the  housing  bureau  at  the  plant  had  given 
him,  and  when  he  finally  located  the  address 
it  was  in  Ocean  Park,  a  good  two  miles  from 
the  shopping  district  in  Santa  Monica. 

Ben  stood  before  the  house  and  inspected 
it.  It  was  on  a  quiet  street  and  only  a  block 
from  the  ocean.  There  were  hollyhocks  in  the 
front  yard,  and  ivy  covered  the  porch.  It 
was  cool  on  the  porch  as  he  waited  for  his 
ring  to  be  answered.  The  old-fashioned  swing 
looked  inviting. 


»  •  • 


cool  JOURNAL 
her  ( 

'^le  were  the  only  one  in  the  room.    "I'll 
whiUy  ^Q  make  you  understand,  Joan." 

.'"^  There  was  a  movement  behind  him  and 
s^i^- ill's  voice  said  brokenly,  "Let's  go  out  on 
P^t^ie  balcony,  Rog.    Let'Sall  go  out  on  the 

^^cony.  Rog!" 
here,  ggjj  sensed  them  cross  the  room  and  go 

^^it  through  the  balcony  %x)r.   He  was  lost 

ing  ti  Joan's  eyes,  floundering.  The  door  shut 

id  clicked— ^and  it  seemed  to  release  both 

'^^  them  from  the  trance.  Joan  stood  up 
"^^'^•tomatically. 

^^^  "Joan "   For  a  moment  he  couldn't 

eightntinue. 

was  t'.j  don't  understand,"  she  said.  The  hurt 

]ust  aj^gj.  voice  stabbed  him. 

in  his«gj^  down — will  you,  please?" 

couldpj^gy  S3^  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the 

there^gj^poi-t.    Ben  rubbed  his  hands  on  his 

submggg  g^d  didn't  look  at  her. 

rubbe«  pyg  done  some  shabby  things  in  my  life, 

palm^^^  but  nothing  to  compare  with  marrying 

j^^'-.'u.  On  the  way  across  to  Africa,  I  began 

s^^  ^^see  that.   I  had  broken  Bill  Mackensie's 

lookCjj.^^  and  your  father's,  and  made  a  mess  for 

'"^n^^.  You  grow  up  quickly,  fighting  over 

I-p  After  that  terrible  day  at  Kasserine 
T  WAS  juc. .,  ^j^aj  I  had  done.  I  tried  to  write 
out  of  the  elfcv  ,  -fter  that,  I  didn't  answer 
Chase's  building,  v^ippc..  „^  ^  j.jgj^^  ji^^^^j.  j 
the  only  apartment  here,  a  penti.^,-  ^  — 
was  tense  inside  as  he  rang  the  doorbell. 

A  dapper  Filipino  in  a  white  jacket  let 
him  in  and  motioned  him  along  the  hall  to- 
ward the  living  room  beyond.  This  was  a 
magnificent  place.  The  living  room  was  sunk 
two  steps  below  the  hall  and  furnished  with 
deep,  expensive  chairs  and  low,  shining 
tables.  Across  the  sea  side  was  a  heavy  cur- 
tain—obviously the  whole  wall  was  window. 
Ben  reached  the  top  step  and  paused.  The 
room  was  huge,  with  a  white  piano  at  one 
end,  a  fireplace  and  a  dinner  table  at  the 
other.  And  standing  around  the  table,  just 
having  finished  dinner,  were  Chase  and  Bill 
Mackensie  and  Joan. 

Chase  came  up,  smiling  fatuously.  "Ah," 
he  said.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  get  my 
message,  that  you  might  have  left  town." 

"Why  would  I?"  Ben  said.  He  didn't 
offer  to  shake  hands.  "Good  evening,"  he 
said  to  the  others. 

Joan  was  in  blue  the  color  of  her  eyes,  and 
her  hair  was  ringed  with  light.    He  forced 
limself  to  look  away  from  her  and  turned 
ck  to  Chase. 
jJ'What  d'you  want?"  he  demanded. 

oger  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "Sit  down — 
jjjSown." 

isnVy  moved  around  the  room  and  Ben 
of  A  himself  sharing  the  davenport  with 
\He  felt  awkward  and  his  collar  was 
HeV  tight.  He  tried  to  regain  control 
fingers  ^^  ^  fresh  pack  of  cigarettes, 
was  st^'^  cigarettes  in  the  box," 
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Chase 


marriec  • ,  ~, 

told  he'"'^^^  ^y  own,    Ben  said.  Then  he 
tie  ridiculous  because  he  couldn't 
atch  in  his  pockets  and  had  to  use 
the  table. 
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She  raised  her  head  and  he  was  lost  in  1 
shining  eyes.  "You  do  love  me?"  When 
didn't  answer  she  said,  "I  know  you 
You  don't  understand,  Ben.  You  didi 
marry  me.  We  married  each  other.  In  a  wa 
I  do  love  Bill — but  I  could  have  married  1 
long  ago,  and  I  didn't.  I  was  Waiting, 
I  was  waiting  for  you.  If  you  had  asked 
to  marry  you  the  first  night  we  met,  I  wou 
have  done  it.  When  you  did  ask  me, 
days  later,  I  wasn't  any  more  sure  then  th; 
I  had  been  at  first.  You  were  the  man 
wanted,  and  you  were  the  man  I  got.  Yo 
hurt  leg  and  your  face  and  your  eyes  on 
make  you  that  much  more  dear  to  me.  Th( 
don't  take  anything  away.  Even  if  you  Y 
never  come  back,  the  twelve  days  we  t 
had  together  would  have  been  enough 
me.  I  was  your  wife.  I  was  Mrs. 
i^arrime,  and  I  was  so  proud." 

Her  hands  slid  over  his  shoulders  and  h 
cool  fingers  touched  his  scars. 

"You  poor  darling.  Thousands  and  the 
sands  of  young  people  are  getting  marrit 
as  we  did — after  only  a  few  days*  acquain 
anceship.  Wartime  only  sharpens  yo 
awareness  of  each  other.  It  makes  you 
in  hours  what  would  take  weeks  and  mont 
under  other  conditions.  The  night  we  to 
dad  I  was  as  sure  as  Ypn  ■"^-;:->.'>p,y;he  futui 

for 
^d  kiss( 
yoi 
leed 
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to  wartime  meals  .  .  .  and  that's  a  salad. 
And  .  .  .  just  as  the  salad  makes  tl' 
meal  so  the  dressing  is  the  heart 
the   salad.     So,    don't,    don't   use    - 

ordinary    oil.     French    Dre^roke 
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And,    once    you'v 

Pompeian,    you'lll.  "I  kno^ 

how  grand  sala<about    yoi 

ing  can  be.    Fi 
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those  qualities  are  transferred  to  his  vocal 
c  us.  If,  instead,  he  were  describing  a 
.aother  gently  crooning  her  baby  to  sleep, 
his  voice  would  automatically  drop,  he 
would  breathe  easily  and  a  note  of  tender- 
ness would  creep  in.  Even  though  we  are 
not  professionally  trained,  we  react  in  the 
same  way — become  shrill  with  excitement, 
hoarse  with  fear,  and  warm  and  pleasant 
only  when  our  minds  (and  hearts!)  are 
supplying  sympathetic  vibrations. 

For  that  reason  there  is  no  possibility  of 
acquiring  a  good  speaking  voice  through 
imitation  alone.  Listen  to  the  sound  of 
agreeable  voices,  yes:  but  more  than  that, 
"listen"  to  the  personality  back  of  them. 
Bored,  faultfinding  individuals  are  known  by 
their  voices.  The  best  voices  come  from 
people  with  the  livest  sensibilities,  provided 
they  have  learned  tlie  twin  lessons  of  relaxa- 
tion and  control.  Most  American  women 
are  too  nervously  eager.  Their  high  voices 
are  crisp  with  tension. 

Physical  relaxation  is  the  first  step.  Try 
this:  Sit  on  an  ordinary  chair,  feet  flat  on 


floor,  hands  at  ease  in  lap,  head  up,  with  eye 
closed  to  avoid  distraction.  Now  permit  th 
head  to  fall  slowly  forward  and  let  the  jav 
drop  loosely.  With  the  tongue  lolling  on  th> 
lower  lip.  Just  as  you  have  seen  old  mei 
dozing  off  to  sleep  on  park  benches!  Whei 
the  head  has  come  to  rest  near  the  chest 
start  rotating  it  loosely,  up  over  the  shoul 
der,  around  the  back  and  down  the  othe: 
side.  Think  slowly  too.  Unhook  your  mine 
from  its  high-powered  motor  and  dwell 
the  thought :  rhythm  comes  from  relaxation 

Breathing  all  the  way  down  inside  youi 
ribs  is  another  talent  you  want  to  cultivate 
if  you  want  a  rich,  lovely  voice.  Babies 
breathe  that  way,  but  it  is  a  lost  art  wit! 
most  adults.  Practice  until  you  can  feel  youi 
midsection  swelling  as  you  place  your  hand; 
on  either  side,  just  above  your  waistline. 

But  most  of  all  remember  the  "senst 
image."  Picture  in  your  mind,  and  \hex\fee 
with  every  part  of  you,  the  kind  of  persoi 
you  want  fo  sound  like.  The  more  nearly  yoi 
identify  yourself  with  an  inspiring  image,  t'c 
more  your  voicQ  will  reflect  harmony. 
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r.l.S\  VALENTIIVE,  author  ot  1  HEKE  IS 
Such  Strength,  beginning  in  this  issue,  was 
born  in  Wisconsin  to  a  SMedish  mother  and  a 
clergyman  father  from  Austria.  She  spent  part 
of  her  childhood  in  Goteborg,  Sweden,  her 
tnother^s  native  city,  and  all  of  her  childhood 
and  adolescence  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
music,  both  in  America  and  abroad.  Attended 
a  Midwestern  sectarian  college  and,  later,  a 
conservatory  of  music  in  New  York.  She  didn't 
begin  to  write  until  after  her  marriage,  and 
then  won  a  first  prize  for  a  novelette  in  193.5. 
This  is  her  first  novel  to  be  printed  and  the  first 
time  she  has  not  written  under  a  pseudonym. 


JOHN  STKIIVBECK,  writer,  observer,  re- 
porter, is  just  back  from  Italy  and  his  first 
experience  as  a  war  correspondent.  A  big  burly 
man,  ready  for  anything,  he  traveled  with  the 
American  Army  in  every  possible  way,  from  air- 
plane to  weapon  carrier;  ate  in  general  mess 
with  the  soldiers  whenever  he  could;  and  wore 
a  uniform  and  helmet  only  when  among  the 
troops.  He  suffered  no  wounds  except  to  sprain 
his  ankle  jumping  off  a  boat,  caught  no  disease 
except  sand-fly  fever,  and  says  the  toughest 
jolt  he  received  was  not  getting  any  mail  for 
six  weeks.  He  thinks  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  happen  to  anybody  who  is 
serving  overseas — not  to  get  mail  from  home. 


ANN  CHIDESTEK,  aulhor  of  ntUDY  IN 
Blue,  says,  "I  was  born  on  Uccember  seventh, 
1919,  in  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  which  is  a  very 
nice  town  on  a  river.  I  started  writing  about  the 
second  day  I  was  in  the  first  grade,  and  I've  been 
working  at  it  ever  since.  I've  traveled  all  over 
the  country  and  think  the  West  is  the  best 
place  on  earth.  I  like  swing  music,  skiing 
and  redheaded  little  children.  Every  summer 
I  go  home  and  take  a  long  canoe  trip  on  the 
river,  cut  my  hair  short  and  do  not  wear  shoes. 
Right   now   I'm   working  on    my  third   novel." 
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Fried  in 
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Cake! 


Crisco  makes  cakes  Irghttr,  easy-digesting. 
Pure,  all-vegetable  Crisco  does  more  than 
any  other  shortening.  For  frying,  baking 
— it  makes  all  your  cooking  better-tasting 
— digestible! 


CHICKEN  TETRAZZINI  — Serves  6-8 

Party    look  — [larty    (lavorl  ChickcTi  ami 
nui.slirooms    in    a    creamy    Crisco    cluwsc 
sauce  sirvcd  oviT  "pink"  spaclx'tti. 
1  bo.K  spaKhett i         2  thsp.s.  melted 
Crisco 
.'{  cups  milk,  or 

chicken  t;ra\  y 
\-<i  Clip  uralett  clie»-s<> 

1  I'HK  yolk 

2  ciip,s  cold  chicken, 
cut  in  cuIhvs 
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Drain,  and  simmer  in  tomato  juice  |0  niln 
Saute  niiishrooin.s  in  2  tl>sps.  of  liot  dli;es|. 
ible  Cri.sco.  .Malo  cream  sjiuce  by  blend- 
ing (lour  and  melted  Crisco.  (I'lire.  snowy 
Oisco  makes  satin-smooth  sauces!)  silr 
in  3  cups  |j<|iiid.  .Season:  add  cheesi'  Cook 
till  thickened.  Stir  in  beaten  ckh  yolk. 
.•\(ld  mushrooms  and  chicken  to  cream 
sauce  and  heat.  Serve  on  l.irne  |)liile  with 
spaghetti.  .Ml  .Measurements  Level. 


('J  oz.) 
2  cups  loinato 
juice 

1  cup  sliced 
mushrooms 

2  tbsps.  Crisco 

3  tbsjis.  (lour 
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'  Suds  are  Richer 
ashes  Come  Sparklmg 
sing  Action  Alone ! 


OXYDOL  WASHES 

WHITE 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING 

lials — so  don't  waste  it!  These  3 
kp  when  doing  laundry  and  dishes. 

Ithes  until  you     3.Scrapedisheswellbeforewash- 
lash  at  a  time.      Ing.  This  way  you  need  less  soap. 


ONE  OF 
50.000,  OQ 


NCOME-TAX  PAYERS 


By  Nell  Giles 

The  train  for  Washington  was  uncomfortably  full 
when  Congressman  May  stepped  aboard,  loaded  down 
with  gifts  from  his  constituents  and  fresh  from  the 
kisses  of  all  the  new  babies.   The  con- 
gressman was  tired.   But  when  the  talk  got 
around  to  the  ladies  on  Capitol  Hill,  he 
roused  himself  to  answer  a  question. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce?   Of  course  he  knew 
her.   She  was  on  one  of  his  committees. 
No,  he  didn't  notice  what  she  wore.   Never 
paid  a  mite  of  attention  to  what  she  wore, 
and  neither  did  his  fellow  congressmen. 

Some  fifty  conversational  miles  later,  the  con- 
gressman was  innocently  asked  if  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
ever  wore  a  hat  to  Congress. 

Clare  Luce  wear  a  hat  to  Congress?   Of 
course  not !   The  congressman  went  into 
great  detail  as  to  what  she  did  wear. 
"Little  bows  in  her  hair  —  prettiest 
little  things  you  jsver  saw;  different 
little  bows  to  match  every  dress!" 

And  what  does  that  prove?  Why  —  that 
you  can  never  underestimate  the  power  of 
a  woman . 

And  now  this  month  there's  going  to  be  another  way 
to  estimate  the  power  of  a  woman.   You  are  the 
woman  —  one  of  50,000,000  income-tax  payers; 
10,000,000  of  them  (mostly  women)  have  never  paid  an 
income  tax  before,  and  the  other  40,000,000  (many  of 
them  women)  have  never  struck  anything  that  seemed 
so  complicated  as  this.   Because  this  year,  as  long 
before  March  fifteenth  as  possible,  the  Government 
wants  three  things  from  us: 


%e^^ 
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at  least  one  half  of  our  uncanceled  taxes. 


When  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  started  last  July, 
we  already  owed  our  1942  taxes.   But  to  relieve 
us  from  paying  both  years'  taxes  in  one  year. 
Congress  decided  to  "forgive"  a  part  of  one 
year's  taxes  —  1942  or  1943,  whichever  is 
lower.   But  you  know  how  it  is  when  a  man  "for- 
gives" you  something.   Sooner  or' later,  you  must 
pay  up.   It  happens  to  us  on  March  fifteenth. 

f  2 f the  unpaid  balance  of  our  1945  taxes. 

During  1943,  after  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  went 
into  effect,  part  of  every  honest  dollar  we 
made  was  socked  away  by  our  employers  for  the 
Government.   This  is  called  the  "withholding 
tax."   In  addition,  we  estimated  our  1943  net 
incomes  and  paid  the  tax  on  the  balance  of  that 
estimate.   Now  that  we  know  what  we  made  last 
year  and  are  not  guessing,  we  pay  or  are  paid 
the  difference.   This  is  really  much  more  tech- 
nical than  it  sounds,  but  we'll  leave  that  to 
your  income-tax-blank  instructions. 
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the  first  installment  of  1944  estimated 
taxes . 


And  now,  on  a  current  basis,  we  begin  paying  our 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.   But  remember  — 
in  addition  to  the  withholding  tax  which  is 
taken  from  your  regular  salary,  you  must  fill 
out  and  file  a  regular  income  and  Victory  tax 
form,  and  pay  the  remainder  due,  if  there  is  any. 

The  gentlemen  in  Washington  are  holding  their  UL 
eads  in  pain.   They  say  the  millions  of  women 
'ho've  never  seen  an  income-tax  blank  before  will 
.ever  be  able  to  file  a  return. 

What's  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen  in  Washing- 
on?  Have  they  never  seen  a  woman  do  arithmetic? 
'omen  are  born  with  the  mathematical  gift,  and  let 
.othing  us  dismay.   All  we  need  is  a  simple  set  of 
•ules,  a  few  definitions,  pencil  and  paper  and  an 
ncome-tax  blank. 

n'SAS  EASY  AS  ^{^[O 

■'HAT  IS  AN  INCOME  TAX? 

That  used  to  be  easy,  because  there  was  only  one 
.ind.   If  you  made  a  salary  of  $2000,  or  if  you  and 
:our  spouse  could  pile  up  $2600  a  year  between  you. 
•Qu  filled  out  a  form  and  paid  an  income  tax.   It 
let  you  apart  like  a  sable  coat.   Rich  kids.   Not  so 
iiow.   Today  every  single  person  who  made  $500  and 
!very  married  couple  who  together  made  $1200  last 
■ear  (and  who  didn't?)  pays  an  income  tax.   What's 
lore 
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I^THERE   /ARE  TWO  KiNDs/ 


But  before  we  go  into  that,  there  is  the  pay-as- 
ou-go  (officially,  the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of 
,943)  —  a  sensible,  strait-laced  method 
'f  paying  taxes  which  says,  "Tut-tut,  no 
:harge  accounts!"  And  firmly  gets  him- 
elf  deducted  from  your  wages  every  pay- 
lay.   However,  there  are  people  besides 
llsa  Maxwell  who  live  by  their  wits. 
Ivery  time  you  sell  a  dozen  eggs  to  your 
leighbor  down  the  road,  or  whip  up  a  neat 
liece  of  art  work  or  writing  or  custard  pie  and  sell 
t,  you  are  living  by  your  wits,  and  you  must  make 
,ri  estimate  of  how  much  you  think  you're  going  to 
let  this  way  in  1944,  provided  you  get  at  least  as 
far  as  $100.   And  you  must  make  the  first  install- 
lent  of  that  estimate  of  1944  taxes  on  March 
i'ifteenth.   If  you  have  regular  wages  from  which 
axes  are  withheld  and  have  this  "extra  gravy" 
.apartment  on  the  side,  you  must  pay  both  types  of 
he  pay-as-you-go  tax . 

ip^irst,  there  is  the  Victory  tax.   Now  this  is  very 
imple,  really.   If  you  use  the  longer  form,  1040, 
.11  you  have  to  do  is  get  out  those  old  figures 
ou've  jotted  down  through  the  year  and  stuffed  back 
n  the  jelly  closet  or  in  a  hatbox.   (You  do  resolve 
hat  in  1944  you'll  keep  regular  tax  records  every 
'eek  in  a  book.)   Now  let's  sit  down  for  a  bit  of 
[eduction.   If  the  picket  fence  which  (ConUnned on Fage 46) 
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•"H^KVU"!^ 


Made  with  CRISCO,  these  Party  Rations  are  as  EASY 
on  DIGESTIONS  as  they  are  on  POINTS! 


Qisco  turns  low-point  foods  into  dtlicious, 
digestible  dishes  youll  be  proud  tjo  serve! 
Take  those  Barbecue  Burgers!  jFried  in 
Crisco,  foods  not  only  taste  better^  they're 
digestible — even  for  children.  And  see 
what  Crisco  does  for  that  Chocolate  Cake! 


Oisco  makes  cakes  lighter,  easy-digesting. 
Pure,  all- vegetable  Crisco  does  more  than 
any  other  shortening.  For  frying,  baking 
— it  makes  all  your  cooking  better-tasting 
— digestible! 
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BARBECUE  BURGERS— Serves  6-8 

For  a  "help-yourscif"  .supper  —  Cri.sco 
turns  a  little  hamburger  Into  good  eating 
for  a  lot  of  people. 

2  tbsps.  Crisco  1  cup  toraatoes 

1  lb.  hambiu'ger  1  cup  water 

2  large  onion.s,  1  t.sp.  clii4 
chopped  powder 

K  cup  diced  celery  Salt — Pepjper 

1  cup  sliced  mushrooms  2  tbsps.  tapioca 
\i  cup  catsup  Soft  rolls 

PYy  hamburger,  onions,  celery  and  push- 
rooms  in  hot  Cri.sco  till  brown.  (It's  a  joy 
to  fry  with  Crisco.  No  heavy  smoke  or 
smell — no  off-taste.  And  Crisco-fried  foods 
are  digestible — even  for  yoimgsters.)  Add 
catsup,  tomatoes,  water  and  seasonings. 
Cover;  simmer  15  min.  Add  tapioca;  cook 
till  slightly  tluck.  Split  rolls;  brown  in  fry- 
ing pan  in  a  little  hot  Cftsco.  (A  grand 
trick  for  saving  butter!)  To  serve,  sur- 
round bowl  of  "burger"  mixture  with  pan- 
toasted  rolls.  All  Measiirements  Level 


J 
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(9  oz.) 
2  cups  tomato 
juice 

1  cuj)  sliced 
mushrooms 

2  tbsps.  Crisco 

3  tbsps.  (lour 


CHICKEN  TETRAZZINI— Serves  6-8 
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Party   look  —  party    llavor!  C'liickeu  and 
muslirooins  in   a  creamy   Crisco  rliiH-.sti 
sauce  sirved  over  "pink"  spaghetti. 
1  box  spaghetti         2  tbsps.  nu'lted 
Crisco 
.3  cups  milk,  or 

chicken  gravy 
}^  cup  gratitl  cln>oso 

1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  cold  chicken, 
cut  in  cube.s 

Boil  si)aghetli  in  salted  water  till  tender 
Drain,  and  simmer  in  tomato  juici-  Id  min 
Saute  mushrooms  in  2  tbsps  oflml  digest- 
ible Crisco.  Make  cream  .sauce  by  blend- 
ing (lour  and  melted  Crisco.  ^I'urf.  snowy 
Crisco  makes  satin-sinooih  s;iuci-sll  stir 
in  3  cups  liquid.  Season;  a<ld  cIum-m'  Cook 
till  thickened.  Stir  in  l«"aten  egg  yolk. 
Add  mushrooms  and  chicken  to  creuin 
.sauce  and  lu-at.  ,'<erve  on  large  plate  with 
spaghetti.  .\ll  .Measurements  Level. 
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CHOCOLATE  CARAMEL  CAKE 


This  velvety-textured.  Iight-as-a-f(^atlier 
Crisco  chocolates  layer  cake,  will  do  you 
proud  when  company  comesi 

Yi  cup  Crisco      1 3,1  cups  sifted  cake  floiu" 

1  Yi  cups  sugar  1  tsp.  soda 
Yi  tsp.  salt             \i  cup  cocoa 

1  tsp,  vanilla         1  cup  .sour  milk  or 

2  eggs  buttermilk 

Blond  Crisco,  sugar,  salt,  vanilla  and  eggs. 
(No  call  for  oxpi-nsive  shorteningi  Crisco 
makes  cakes  lighter,  higher,  so  digestible!) 
Sift  (lour  with  soda  and  cocoa  and  add 
alternately  with  .sour  milk.  Hake  in  two 
"Criscoed"  8-inch  layer  pans  in  moderate 
oven  (3.'>0°  K.)  'M-.\U  min.  Cool  and  frost 
with  rich  Cnraiucl  Fudge  Icino:  Hoil  to- 
gether 1  Js  cups  lirown  sugar,  2  tsps.  Crisco, 

2  tsps.  corn  syrup  and  Js  cup  milk  to 
238°  F.  or  till  soft  ball  forms  when  dropped 
in  cold  water.  Conil)ino  U  cup  Cri.sco,  1-;, 
cups  confectioners  sugar  and  2  tbsps.  hot 
milk;  beat  till  smooth.  I'onr  hot  syrui>  over 
Cri.sco  mixture;  beat  till  creamy-thick.  (If 
icing  gets  hard,  add  a  little  Imt  milk.)  Ire 
between  layers  an<l  on  top  of  rake.  Tup 
with  pecans.  All  Measurements  Li'vel. 

Crisco 

9  OUT  OF  10  DOCTORS  SAY: 
1*9  lrlMt59%lMlf5» 


CRISCO  ii  the  only 
shortening  you  need — BEST 
buy  for  ALL  your  eookingi 
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STOIV  LO»K  AIVD   MSTKIV! 

NOT  long  ago  there  died  in  England,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
a  clergyman.  His  name  was  Herbert  Edward  Douglas  Blakis- 
ton,  D.D.,  and  since  coming  up  to  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate  in 
1881,  he  had  been  successively  a  Scholar  of  Trinity,  Fellow, 
Senior  Tutor,  Chaplain,  Junior  Bursar  and  finally,  from  1907  to 
1938,  President.  He  was  born  in  1862  and  died  in  1942.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  specialty, 
accurate,  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame  lay  in  his  imperviousness 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  grew  to  be  a  symbol  of  this,  and 
the  stories  about  him  are  numerous. 

His  friend.  Bishop  Gore,  of  Oxford,  said  of  him,  "I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  Blakiston  says  his  prayers  most  reli- 
giously; I  am  equally  convinced  that  he  would  die  rather  than  let 
anyone  know  it."  In  other  words,  although  a  clergyman,  he  re- 
fused even  to  discuss  religion. 

On  one  occasion,  replying  to  a  correspondent  whose  hand- 
writing was  difficult,  he  wrote,  "Dear  X:  I  cannot  read  a  word  of 
your  last  letter,  but  the  answer  is  in  the  negative." 

On  another  occasion,  when  discussing  with  a  fellow  don  a  ques- 
tion of  scholarship,  during  which  the  don  had  interjected,  "Well — 
at  all  events,  don't  let's  quarrel,"  he  replied,  "My  dear  fellow, 
we're  not  quarreling.  I  never  quarrel.  I  simply  point  out  to  peo- 
ple that  they  are  wrong."  He  was  very  proud  of  this  remark,  and 
often  repeated  it. 

So  much  for  Herbert  Edward  Douglas  Blakiston,  D.D.  He  lived 
to  be  eighty.  A  long  time  in  which  to  listen,  but  he  never  did. 

Six  thousand  or  more  miles  to  the  west,  there  lived  my  old  and 
dear  friend  Holiday  Menor,  prospector,  gold  miner  and,  eventu- 
ally, rancher.  Holiday  was  different.  He  had  a  vivid  interest  in 
other  people,  but  an  even  more  vivid  interest  in  his  own  opinions 
and  anecdotes,  and  he  didn't  always  have  time  for  both  interests, 
although  I'll  say  this  for  him:  he  was  one  of  the  best  storytellers 
I've  ever  met. 

Holiday  had  a  technique  for  holding  the  floor  which  I  recom- 
mend to  the  millions  of  amateurs  who  are  doing  the  same.  Having 
completed  his  statement  or  recital,  he  would  sweep  the  listening 
circle  with  a  bright  and  steady  eye — and  keep  on  sweeping  it — 

and  say,  "Er — well,  er.  Well,  er "  until  he  was  ready  to  start 

again.  To  interruptions  he  paid  no  attention  at  all.  I  have  often 
thought  about  him,  as  I  listened,  or  tried  to  take  part  in  what 
is  politely  called  "discussion."  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  has  been 
over  thirty  years  now  since  I've  heard  anyone  allowed  to  finish  his 
argument  or  state  accurately  his  (Continued  on  Page  127) 


M'  OW  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 

■  German  nation  is  in  the  most  awful 

■  predicament,  where  she  can  neither 
1 1  win  a  war  nor  make  a  peace;  now  that 
her  lovely  cities  are  a  shambles,  her  proud 
armies  beaten  by — of  all  people — the  Rus- 
sian Reds;  now  that  her  banner-waving 
youtli  are  remembered  in  obituary  no- 
tices, it  might  be  well  to  review  the  con- 
cept of  genius. 

For  Hi  tier,  we  were  told,  was  a  genius. We 
weren't  told  that  only  by  the  Germans. 
We  told  ourselves  tliat.  I  vividly  remem- 
ber hearing  Senator  Wheeler  privately  and 
almost  rliai)sodically  exjjress  that  opinion. 
I  well  remember  Senator  Burke's  .seduc- 
tion by  tlic  .same  idea.  The  Englishmen 
who  di.scovered  and  wrote  U])on  this  theme 
were  legion.  Some  thouglit  he  was  a  good 
genius;  .some  thouglit  he  was  an  evil 
genius.  But  it  was  common  opinion  that 
he  was  a  genius. 

I  therefore  regard  as  a  minor,  but 
greatly  sati.sfying,  victory  in  this  war  the 
vindication  of  tiie  idea  of  genius. 

Hitler,  it  is  now  ajjparcnt,  is  a  blithering 
idiot.  He  is  a  wicked  idiot,  an  evil  fool, 
but  his  foolishness  has  injured  the  world 
much  more  than  his  wickedness.  For  had 
he  Ix-en  wicked  but  not  foolish,  he  would 
never  have  unleashed  this  w^ar.  Millions 
have  died  in  battle;  millions  have  suffered 
from  liunger  and  starvation;  whole  popu- 
lations have  been  decimated;  rose-red 
cities  half  as  old  as  time,  that  have  seen 
the  centuries  slide  past  their  towers,  are 
rubble  and  ashes;  breath-taking  aflven- 
tures  in  science,  on  their  way  to  help  liber- 
ate mankind,  have  turned  upon  us  with 
terrible  faces.  And  all  becau.se  a  people, 
in  many  ways  great,  and  in  some  ways — 
sometimes — wi.se,  took  a  fool  to  be  a  gen- 
ius, for  reasons  worthy  of  a  little  thought. 

Had  Hitler  been  wicked,  but  wise,  he 
would  have  known,  first,  that  even  wick- 
edness must  limit  itself  to  be  successful. 
The  successful  murderers  are  those  who 
kill  only  once.  Had  Hitler  stojjped  with 
the  conquest  of  Prague  and  become  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  he  might  have  put  his 
successor,  twenty  years  later,  in  the  posi- 
tion successfully  to  consummate  the  domi- 
nation of  Europe — and,  were  his  successor 
a  genius,  to  do  it  by  political  means  and 
without  war. 

But  Hitler's  Neanderthal  intelligence — 
not  just  the  wickedness  of  his  heart — led 
him  to  make  every  conceivable  miscalcu- 
lation, while  walking  in  his  iiisi)ired  sleep. 

Germany  has  been  governed  by  two 
fools  in  succession.  At  the  turn  of  this 
century  Germany  was  on  the  ri.se  to  be  the 


most  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  She  had 
all  that  it  takes :  an  industrious  and  highly 
skilled  population  living  in  a  stable  yet 
progressive  social  order;  a  dynamically  ex- 
panding industry  which  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  introduce  scientific  research 
and  method  on  a  large  scale;  great  re- 
sources at  home  and  raw  materials  in  the 
colonies;  and  enormous  prestige  through- 
out the  work!,  through  industrial  and  cul-, 
tural  contacts — German  philosophy,  for 
instance,  practically  dominated  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  university  faculties. 
Her  political  influence  was  increasing  from 
year  to  j'ear  in  every  corner  of  Europe. 
So  for  achieving  hegemony  in  Europe, 
Germany  needed  only  one  thing:  peace. 
Even  an  average  intelligence  could  see 
that.  But  the  genius  of  Wilhelm  H 
thought  war  the  better  way. 

Now  look  at  Hitler.  After  Munich,  Hit- 
ler needed  one  thing:  peace.  Every  sen- 
sible person,  fearing  and  detesting  Nazism, 
saw  this,  and  expected  that  Hitler  would 
be  as  bright  as  they.  But  they  erred.  For 
he  was  a  "genius." 

Whence  comes  this  conception  of  genius? 
Is  it  because  if  there  is  enough  of  any- 
thing, even  danui-foolishness,  people  think 
it  great  ?  Is  it  becau.se  genius  and  madness 
have  been  so  linked  in  popular  myth?  Is 
it  that  mankind,  having  lost  all  confi 
dence  in  common  sense,  confuses  it  with 
mediocrity  and  looks'for  something  ab- 
normal, extravagant,  miraculous?  There 
are  plentv  of  signs  of  this,  and  not  all  in 
Germany. 

The  woods  of  all  countries  are  full  of 
prophets  proclaiming  a  new  heaven  and 
earth  after  this  war.  The  assumption  is 
that  after  the  crudest  and  bloodiest  strug- 
gle of  history  some  leader  will  conjure  a 
miracle  and  transfigure  us  from  hell  into 
heaven;  all  colonial  peoples  will  be  free 
and  able  to  govern  themselves  along 
modern  democratic  lines;  a  wonderful, 
just  and  enduring  peace  will  spring  full- 
fledged  out  of  seething  hatreds,  under 
ground  movements  and  incipient  civil 
wars;  the  lambs  of  socialism  will  lie  down 
in  eternal  peace  beside  the  lions  of  capital 
ism,  and  every  child  on  earth  will  have  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day  and  like  it. 

For  personal  genius,  we  have  begun  to 
accept  the  idea  of  national  genius,  person- 
ified in  the  AMG  and  Mr.  Adamic's  Two- 
Way  Passage.  Americans  would  go  into| 
Europe  and  restore  civil  liberties  and  dem- 
ocratic forms,  punish  the  guilty,  avoid 
chaos  and  prevent  revolution,  all  through 
well-intentioned  young  men  trained  "by 
the  United  (Continued  on  Page  128)' 
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oy.  That's  Tobacco!' 

THAT'S  LUCKY  STRIKE  TOBACCO 

LUCKY  STRIKE  means  fine  tobacco 

res, LUCKY  STRIKE 
neans  fine  tobacco 
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"She  might  at  least  give  us  a  chance 
to  say  u'e  don''t  ivant  to  read  it." 
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JOHNNIE'S  your  door  mat.  But  he  doesn't  spell 
"welcome."  In  your  rogue's  gallery,  he's  the  one 
with  the  serious  pan,  the  heavy  thinker  brows,  the 
clumsy  feet.  But  he  loves  you !  You  can't  imagine 
why.  So  you  walk  on  it.  Sure,  you'll  go  out  with  him 
now  and  then  if  he  gets  you  cornered  and  you  run  out 
of  excuses.  But  usually  somebody  else  bobs  up  so  you 
can  have  fun  and  Johnnie  can  just  sit  and  watch. 

You  use  Johnnie.  It's  his  uncle  who  can  always  get 
tickets  for  things,  so  when  there's  something  special 
you  want  to  see,  you  talk  it  up  big  to  Johnnie.  He'd 
never  dream  of  snapping  at  you,  criticizing  or  smack- 
ing you  down,  so  you  glow  over  your  last  date  with 
Don.  You  brag  about  how  easy  it  was  to  make  that 
new  chap,  Bart,  fall  for  you.  You  gurgle  about  your 
dream  guy  and  what  it  takes  to  make  you  fall.  None  of 
which  fits  Johnnie. 

Lady,  you're  tough  on  love.  You  don't  deserve  it. 
It  doesn't  come  at  you  from  all  directions,  love 
doesn't.  Johnnie's  love  is  precious— to  him.  He  spends 
it  on  you.  And  you  kick  it  around.  Have  a  heart! 
Johnnie's  doing  you  a  favor.  Treat  him  gently.  If  you 
can't  see  Johnnie  for  sour  apples,  let  his  love  die 
quickly  before  it  makes  him  bitter.  'Twould  be  better 
for  Johnnie  to  love  someone  else.  Ease  up  so  it  can 
happen.  Or  fall  for  Johnnie  yourself! 

Su»  and  Prut'  and  yau  are  chums  of  the  bosom. 
You  tell  one  another  everything.  You  shop  together, 
and  three  votes  make  a  purchase.  The  committee  of 
three  decides  who  dates  whom.  You're  together  at 
school.  And  after.  Off  nights  and  week  ends.  Every 
thought  is  shared  three  ways.  Your  trio  has  a  set 
of  bylaws  that  are  mighty  hard  on  the  constitution. 


You  all  read  one  another's  mail.  And  you  get  miffed 
if  Sue  pockets  a  letter  without  giving  you  a  peek. 
Holding  out,  she  is.   Breaking  a  bylaw. 

Prue  gets  the  inside  dope  on  which  girl  won  the 
scholarship  medal.  She  also  gets  a  blast  for  not  letting 
you  and  Sue  in  on  it.  Nothing  sacred,  is  your  rule. 

You  fall  out  with  Bill.  And  Sue  phones  him  to  see 
what  made  him  mad.  Prue  delivers  your  notes  of  apol- 
ogy. Both  of  them  sound  out  his  best  pal  to  see  what's 
up.   Share  the  misery,  is  your  motto. 

Lady,  all  three  of  you  are  tough  on  friendship.  You 
toss  it  carelessly  over  your  shoulder.  You  bandy  it 
around  hitty-missy.    It's  bound  to  explode. 

Being  a  best  friend  is  a  tightroper's  act.  It  calls  for 
perfect  balance.  How  many  personal  questions  can 
you  ask  before  your  prying  nose  gets  snipped?  How 
often  can  you  unload  a  crack  before  having  your  ears 
pinned  back?  How  many  times  can  you  fob  off  your 
chores  on  them  before  you're  left  holding  the  bag? 
How  many  of  your  thoughts  can  you  tell  before  you 
get  boring?  How  many  of  their  woes  can  you  hear  be- 
fore you  get  tired?  So  much — and  no  more.  Tread 
lightly — or  bounce  on  your  ear! 

Mown  won't  mind  waiting  a  half  hour  for  you. 
She'll  understand  that  it  was  frightfully  important  for 
you  to  stop  in  at  the  drug  to  see  Hal  about  something. 
She  may  be  standing  in  the  cold  with  her  heels  in  her 
throat,  but  you're  so  worth  waiting  for.  Besides,  it's 
such  fun  to  buy  clothes  for  you.  And  this  time  you'd 
persuaded  her  that  she  didn't  need  a  new  hat  at  all, 
you  needed  a  new  skirt! 

Your  sister  won't  mind  if  you  borrow  her  blue 
jacket.  There  it  is  hanging  right  in  the  closet,  so  she 


apparently  has  no  immediate  plans  for  it.  Of  course, 
she  always  freezes  you  for  a  week  if  you  borrow  her 
things.  Which  is  so  silly.  Aren't  you  her  sister? 

Young  Tom  won't  mind  if  you  tell  little  Jane  how  he 
moons  over  her.  It's  his  very  first  moon.  And  he's  so 
screaming  about  it.  Of  course,  Jane's  the  last  one  he'd 
want  told,  but  you  just  couldn't  resist.  And  he'll  get 
over  it. 

Dad  won't  mind  if  you  wage  your  social  life  on  the 
phone  during  dinner.  It's  the  only  time  in  the  day  you 
see  him,  but  can  you  help  it  if  all  your  friends  call  you 
between  six  and  seven?  Home  is  as  much  his  kids'  as 
his;  you've  heard  him  say  it  a  dozen  times.  Doesn't 
that  hold  for  the  phone? 

They'll  all  understand  and  cluck  over  you  if  you're 
sick  with  being  in  love.  If  you  vanish  to  your  room  to 
dream  at  the  ceiling.  If  you  sulk  at  the  table  and  pick 
at  your  food.  If  you  grab  the  phone  the  minute  it  rings 
and  hurl  it  at  whoever  it's  for  if  it's  not  for  you.  If  you 
scurry  into  a  frenzy  when  he's  coming  over.  Hound 
Tom  into  collecting  his  papers  off  the  floor.  Rage  at 
pop's  tired  old  house  slippers.  Despair  over  mother's 
hair.  Wail  "Can't  a  girl  have  any  privacy?"  They 
may  call  in  the  doctor,  the  dentist  and  the  shoemaker 
before  they  find  out  what's  wrong  with  you. 

Lady,  you're  tough  on  your  tribe.  You  don't  know 
your  family  that  well ! 
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RATIONED   FUEL? 

Now,  more  than  ever,  Listerine  Antiseptic  may  help  you  guard  against  colds  and  sore  throat 


riTTHEN  the  thermostat  says  60  degrees  as  you 
'^  sit  down  to  play  bridge,  maybe  you  had 
)etter  have  a  bottle  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  handy, 
o  be  used  at  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle. 

Many  medical  authorities  consider  a  chill,  a 
Iraft,  wet  or  cold  feet,  and  fatigue  to  be  im- 
5ortant  factors  in  the  production  of  some  of 
he  troublesome  symptoms  of  colds. 

In  their  opinion,  these  factors  may  lower  body 
esistance  so  that  a  threatening  group  of  germs 
:alled  the  secondary  invaders  can  stage  a  "mass 
nvasion"  of  throat  tissues. 

Much  of  the  discomfort  and  misery  asso- 
:iated  with  a  cold  are  due,  they  say,  to  such 
"mass  invasions." 

Kills  Millions  of  Germs  in  Tests 
The  prompt  and  early  and  repeated  use  of  Listerine 


Antiseptic  may  avert  this  mass  attack  . . .  get  the 
surface  germs  before  they  get  you.  This  delight- 
ful germicide  reaches  way  back  on  mouth  and 
throat  surfaces  to  kill  millions  of  bacteria  .  .  . 
gives  Nature  a  helping  hand  in  its  fight  to  throw 
off  the  infection  before  it  gets  serious. 

This  quick,  germ-killing  action,  we  believe, 
explains  why  Listerine  Antiseptic  has  had  such 
an  impressive  record  against  colds  in  tests  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Fewer  Colds  for 
Listerine  Antiseptic  Users  in  Tests 

These  tests  showed  that  regular,  twice-a-day  users 
of  Listerine  Antiseptic  had  fewer  colds  and  fewer 
sore  throats  than  non-garglers.  Moreover,  when  colds 
did  develop  they  were  generally  milder  in  character. 

Just  remember,  that  fifteen  minutes  after 


Listerine  Antiseptic  was  gargled  germ  reduc- 
tions on  moutli  and  throat  surfaces  ranging  to 
96.7%  were  noted  .  .  .  and  up  to  80%  even  one 
hour  after  the  test  gargle. 

Surely,  when  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  it's 
just  plain  common  sense  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Listerine  Antiseptic  precaution. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BECAUSE  OF  WARTIME  restrictions  vuu  may  nut  aKv.ivs  hc 
ablc  to  get  Lisrcrinc  Aiuiscptic  in  your  favorite  size.  Most  drug 
couiutrs  will,  however,  have  it  gciur.illv  .iv.iilahit  in  uimr  m/.c 


LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC 

for  oral  hygiene 
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—  Often   it's  just   the  little  touches  that  make  th<-  important 
difference  and  lend  charm  to  the  home  scene  — 

AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  TEA  KETTLE-polished  within  an  inch 

of  its  life  to  hecome  your  most  cherished  flower  pot.  Fill  it 
with  philodendron  or  another  pretty  "trailer"— and  place  it 
on  a  sunny  window  sill  to  glisten  and  glow  ! 


A  CLEVER  WHATNOT  SHELF- 

youd  never  dream  it  had  heen  an 
unsightly  and  unneeded  window. 
Fiut  show  this  to  your  handy  home 
carpenter,  and  see  him  run  for  his 
tools!  A  wooden  hack,  shelves  and 
a  decorative  trim  all  of  your  own 
designing  do  the  trick.  Then  hring 
on  your  treasured  pieces  of  old 
china,  glass  and  pottery. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  BUTTER  DISH- 

whined  or  newly  silver-jjlated,  as 
the  case  may  he,  turns  into  a  candy 
dish  to  set  your  friends  talking.  Of 
course,  you  will  keep  it  filled  with 
the  chocolates  that  are  just  another 
indication  of  the  knowing  way  that 
you  always  do  things.  Whitman's 
Chocolates  are  so  creamy-rich  and 
satin-smooth,  so  temptingly  luscious, 
they're  first  choice  of  discriminating 
people  everywhere.  A  well -filled 
candy  dish  or  an  opened  Whitman's 
candy  box  is  a  charming  and  sure 
indication  of  your  hospitality. 


CHOCOLATES 


Cuiii.  1944.  .Stephen  f.  Whitman  &  Son.  Inc.,  Phlliidaliihla 


Our  Readers  Write  |]s 


Iver  Returns  to  England  • 

Bedford,  England. 

Dear  Editor:  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
received  your  cable  telling  me  that  Iver 
and  Lucille's  passages  had  been  canceled 
"owing  to  Portuguese  difficulties."  It 
was  a  great  blow,  but  gradually  I  got  used 
to  the  idea  of  going  on  with  my  war  work 
in  London  indefinitely.  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  mentioned  to  only  one  or  two  people 
there  that  Iver  and  Lucille  had  b)een  ex- 
pected— because  explanations  can  be 
grief-ridden  things  at  times  and  'one 
shrinks  from  them.  I  could  almost  hear 
what  would  have  been  said: 

"Oh,  well,  I  expect  it  is  all  for  the  best ! 
After  all,  you  wouldn't  like  to  think  of  the 
children  stranded  in  Portugal — now  would 
you!"  and  my  reply:  "No!  Of  course  I 
wouldn't,"  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
So  very  reasonable,  really — and  j'et  how 
little  comfort"  there  is  sometimes  in  rea- 
sonable things! 

So  I  just  said  to  my  boss,  "The  children 
aren't  coming  just  yet  after  all.  I  have 
received  word  that  they  have  been  de- 
layed." And  she  did  say,  "Oh,  well,  I  ex- 
pect it  is  all  for  the  test!  etc.,  etc." 

I  began  wondering  whether  I  should 
make  myself  more  comfortable  by  renting 
a  service  fiat  and  doing  my  own  cooking 
instead  of  "bed  and  breakfasting"  and 
eating  all  my  other  meals  out.  I  decided 
to  take  up  a  course  at  one  of  the  educa- 
tional centers.  I  have  always  loved  his- 
tory, and  that  would  take  my  mind  off 
things  after  work  in  the  evenings.  Some- 
how the  time  had  to  be  got  through,  till 
the  children  could  return.  And  then  came 
your  welcome  cable: 

"Have  arranged  pa.ssage  for  Iver.  You 
will  be  notified  upon  his  arrival." 

Only  one  child,  certainly,  but  the  first 
one  to  come  back.  After  him  would  follow 
Lucille,  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  I  realized 
then,  I  allowed  myself  to  realize  then, 
how  terribly  disappointed  I'd  been  be- 
fore. 

I  wonder  where  Iver  is  as  I  write  this. 
Whether  he  has  sailed,  and  if  so,  by  what 
route  and  in  what  steamer.  What  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  he  will  land  in  and 
how  I  win  know  he  has  arrived. 

Shall  I  get  a  telephone  message  at  my 
work  saying,  "Please  jjroceed  at  once  to 
Liverpool  where  your  son  awaits  you," 
(or  will  it  be  .somewhere  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land or  Wales!)  or  shall  we  receive  wor<l 
by  telegram  from  the  shipping  company 
or  air  line?  And  when  he  does  come, 
what  will  he  Ix'  like? 

How  will  he  be  dressed  and  what  will 
he  say?  It  isn't  every  day  that  one  ac- 
quires a  brand-new  American  child  ten 
years  of  age.  And  now  I  am  wondering 
how  I  can  wait  till  that  message  does 
come  thro\igh. 

RUTH   ORUMMOND. 

^.\rrangeiiients  had  been  made  to  return 
Iver  and  Lucille,  after  three  years  in 
this  country  with  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal.  They  were  to  go  to  Portugal 
by  Portuguese  boat;  fly  to  England. 

Lucille  remains  in  this  country.  She 
is  hopeful  of  seeing  her  mother  soon, 
though  she  has  grown  fond  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Iver  returned  he  was  wearing 
iiis  first  pair  of  long  trousers.    ED. 

K«»llow  Y»ar  HiiNbaa«l 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dear  Editor :  It's  about  time  some  mag- 
azine had  the  courage  to  print  an  article 
on  how  the  majority  of  Army  wives  feel. 
We  are  getting  tired  of  reading  all  these 
"stay  at  home"  articles.  Nine  tenths  of 
us  are  going  to  follow  our  husbands  any- 
way, so  how  about  a  little  encourage- 
ment? 

Sure,  this  business  of  being  an  Army 
wife  isn't  easy,  but  to  us  shared  hardships 
are  as  much  a  part  of  marriage  as  shared 
happiness.  It's  the  sharing  of  experiences 
that  builds  hai)py  marriages.  We'd  feel  we 
were  cheating  on  our  marriage  vows — 
"for  better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do  us 
part"  —  if  we  didn't  do  everything  possible 


to  see  that,  "for  better  or  for  worse,"  we 
were  together.  Sincerely  your^ 

M.RS.  LLOYD  R.  STRANG. 

MRS.  SOL  FELZER. 

MRS.  J.  W.  PEIL,  JR. 

MRS.  L.  J.  BOYCE. 

Hitler  n^ould  Have 
Barned  the  Journal 

Detroit  1,  Michigan. 

Dear  Editors:  My  maternal  grandfather 
left  Germany  as  a  lad  to  escape  military 
conscription,  and  pioneered  in  Ohio. 
Mother  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  There 
were  still  native  Indians  living  near,  and 
deer  and  bear  came  right  to  their  door. 

Physicallj-  and  racial!}-  I  am  of  Ger- 
man descent,  but  mentally  Anglo- 
American,  as  I  think  with  my  mind  and 
not  my  body.  When  I  entered  high  school 
at  thirteen,  I  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (Ivanhoe),  Dickens,  George  Eliot, 
and  became  saturated  in  the  English 
classics  and  loved  them  all.  About  that 
same  time  the  L.\dies'  Home  Journ.m, 
also  entered  into  my  education. 

And  I  mean  education.  I  vividly  re- 
membered The  Cat  That  Walked  by  It- 
self for  years.  Many  years  later  I  found  it 
among  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories.  By  that 
time  I  knew  who  Kipling  was,  and  was 
reading  his  stories  and  adding  them  to  my 
library  shelves.  When  I  read  it  in  the 
JouRN.\L  I  only  knew  that  I  liked  the 
story.  It  was  a  masterpiece,  but  its  au- 
thor's name  hadn't  impressed  me.  I  must 
have  been  too  young. 

I  cherish  our  dear  Edward  Bok's  auto- 
biography. I  have  several  scrapbooksfull 
of  the  reproductions  of  famous  paintings, 
American  paintings  and  all  the  .serials  you 
ran  in  those  years. 

All  through  these  years  the  Journ.\l 
has  been  more  than  entertaining  the 
American  public.  It  really  played,  and 
is  playing,  a  large  part  in  its  education. 
I  ought  to  know.   It's  my  Alma  Mater  too ! 

Ten  years  ago  Hitler  burned  the  liberal 
books.  Had  Germany  been  exposed  to  the 
kind  of  magazine  literature  that  we  have 
had  the  past  fifty  years,  her  citizens  would 
not  be  a  danger  to  a  free  world. 

Sincerely, 
ELLA  SAALFELD. 

^The  editors  are  more  than  rewarded  by 
a  letter  like  this.      ED. 

SlftlniC  Up  'WitU  Junior 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:  A  young  lass  down  the 
street,  who  has  been  "sponged  on"  by 
busy  mothers,  was  recently  asked  to  pub- 
lish a  standard  rate  for  child-watching  and 
washing  services.  The  attached  price  list  is 
the  original  response. 

The  originator  is  Mary  Ruth  Ledyard, 
SIO  Hutchins  .\ve..  .Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
.She  is  sixteen  years  old. 

Cordially, 
EDWARD  SCHAGER. 

Kid  Kare  Fees 
Babies : 

Feedings  (orne.y  babies)     ....    $.10 

Feedings  (nice  babies) 0 

Changings  (de  luxe) 1 

Changings  (ordinary  wet) 

Emergency  floor  walking    .  25c  per  h( 
Children: 

Undressings  (kicking  kids) .... 
Undressings  (quiet  kids)      .... 

Baths  (kids  with  tar) 

Baths  (splashing  kids) 

Baths  (passive  kids) 

Entertainment  and  <*• 

discipline 2.Sc  ?ue 

But  seriously:  on: 

For  two  or  three  "  sitting  i  at 
hours,  such  as  from  8  to  1  L  iiiint 
volving  no  particular  work   .    .  hey 

For  evening  which  begins  aboilies 
six  and  includes  giving  childre 
dinner  and  putting  to  bed,  am^se- 
whichendsearly,  by  10:30  or  1 1  :Olet 

For  an  evening  which  does  not  n 
begin  until  about  8  or  8:30  but  ; 
which  lasts  late,  after  midnight  .  - 

Evening  beginning  with  dinner 
around  6  or  6:30  and  lasting  ex-  e 

tra  late -;o 

(Continued  on  Page  ]3) 
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Pride-and-joy  hands 

needn't  fear 

>vartime  jobs! 


Before   you  wash  undies  ^  before   you    do   dishes  — 

guard  your  soft,  white  hands  with  Toushay!  It's  a  new 
idea  in  lotions — and  busy,  beautiful  women  love  it !  You 
see,  you  smooth  on  Toushay  before  every  soap-and-water 
task.  It  guards  against  roughness  and  dryness — helps 
keep  your  hands  smooth  and  pretty! 


When  homework's  done,  lend  a  lovely  hand  to  Uncle 
Sam!  (Women  are  needed  in  all  sorts  of  war-winning 
jobs.)  But  be  sure  Toushay's  on  guard.  Always  use  this 
ricli,  fragrant  lotion  beforehand.  Toushay  helps  prevent 
soap-and-water  damage  to  smooth,  white  hands. 


And  when  that  "special  man"  is  homo  on  leave,  let 
Toushay  help !  .\s  a  ])lus  to  il.s  "Inforchand"  use,  Tousliay  "s 
a  wonder  as  a  powder  base— or  for  s«  eet-scented.  all-over 
body  rubs.  Inexpensive— so  creamy  a  few  drops  are 
enough.  (let  Toushay  at  your  druggist's! 


PRODUCT  OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


THE  ''BEFOREHAND'"  LOTION  that  guards  hands  even  in  hot,  soapy  water 
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1  lb.  uncooked  Star 
Ham  shank 
ground  fine  with 
Vi  lb.  lean  pork 
1  cup  crushed  corn- 
flakes or  other 
crisp  cereal 
%  cup  milk 


Individual  Star  Ham  Loaves 


1  Cloverbloom  Egg 

2  tbsps.  brown  sugar 
Vi  tsp.  ground  cloves 
V2  cup  crushed  corn- 
flakes mixed  with 

1  tbsp.  Cloverbloom 
Butter  or 
margarine 


Place  1  cup  crushed  cereal  in  milk  and 
beaten  egg  mixture  until  soft.  Add  sea- 


sonings and  the  ground  meat.  Make 
into  5  small  individual  loaves.  Roll  each 
in  additional  buttered  cornflakes.  Bake 
in  325°  F.  oven  for  45  minutes.  Serve 
hot  or  cold  with  orange  slices  which 
have  been  s[irinkled  with  brown  sugar 
and  broiled  until  healed  through.  Makes 
five  hearty  servings. 


Easy  Armour  Recipes  for 

3  New  Meat  Loaves 

your  family  will  love 


When  you  have  -found  just  the 
right  combination  of  ingredients, 
there's  nothing  more  appeahng 
and  satisfying  than  a  rich,  hearty 
meat  loaf.  Made  with  ground  meat, 
they're  grand  ration  stretchers; 
you  don't  have  an  ounce  of  waste. 
Here  are  three  new,  deliriously 
different  loaves  from  the  Armour 
kitchens.  Each  is  made  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  meat— beef,  ham  and 
lamb.  And  the  extender  in  each  is 
different,  chosen  to  contribute  de- 
licious flavors  of  its  own,  while 
spreading  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 


The  chopped  raw  vegetables  give 
the  beef  loaf  a  moist,  tender 
texture.  The  cornflakes  add  a  rich, 
nutty  flavor  to  the  ham  and  pork 
loaves.  And  the  snowy-white  top- 
ping of  mashed  potatoes  gives 
eye-appeal  as  well  as  taste-appeal 
to  the  richly-seasoned  lamb  loaf. 
They're  grand  for  entertaining  or 
a  simple  family  meal.  And  equally 
delicious  served  hot  or  cold. 

Armour  and  Company  suggests 
these  recipes  to  help  you  make 
the  most  of  meat  and  to  make 
every  ration  point  count. 


Star  Beef  Vegetable  Loaf 


Snowy  Star  Lamb  Loaf 


1  lb.  ground  Star 
Beef  chuck,  flank, 
round  or  neck 
%  cup  dry  bread 

crumbs 
%  cup  milk 
1  Cloverbloom  Egg 


Wi  tsp.  salt 

Vi  cup  chopped  green 

pepper 
V2  cup  chopped  onion 
V2  cup  grated  raw 

carrot 
Vi  cup  catsup 


Combine  bread  crumbs,  milk,  egg  and 
seasonings.  Add  green  pepper,  onions, 
carrots  and  ground  beef  and  blend  well. 


Place  in  an  oiled  8-inch  ring  mold  and 
bake  50  minutes  in  350°  F.  oven.  Turn 
loaf  out  into  flat  pan  and  spread  with 
catsup  which  has  been  diluted  with  2 
tbsps.  water.  Place  under  broiler  for 
10-15  minutes.  To  serve,  place  on  chop 
plate  and  fill  center  of  ring  mold  with  a 
vegetable.  Garnish  with  parsley.  A  regu- 
lar loaf  pan  may  also  be  u<sed.  6  servings. 


Wz  lbs.  ground  Star  1  cup  milk 

Lamb  shoulder  or  %  cup  cracker 

leg  crumbs 

2  tsps.  salt  1  Cloverbloom  Egg 

Vi  clove  garlic,  3  cups  seasoned 

minced  fine,  or  Vi  mashed  potatoes 

cup  chopped  onion 

Combine  the  lamb,  salt,  garlic  or  onion, 
milk,  cracker  crumbs  and  egg.  Pack  in 
loaf  pan  and  bake  in  325°  F.  oven  for 


1  hour  and  20  minutes.  When  the  loaf 
is  baked,  turn  out  onto  a  cookie  sheet 
or  flat  pan  and  frost  with  hot  mashed 
potatoes.  A  pastrytube  may  be  used  to 
ruffle  the  mashed  potatoes  over  the  top. 
Place  under  the  broiler  long  enough  to 
brown  the  potatoes.  The  loaf  may  also 
be  left  in  the  loaf  pan  and  potatoes 
piled  on  top.  6-7  servings. 


For  finest  quality  and 
flavor  ask  for  Amour's 
Branded  Products  : 
Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Beef 

Star  Lamb  and  Veal 
Star  Sausages 
Star  Canned  Meats 
Cloverbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Products 


)  ARMOUR   AND   COMPANV 


\^rmour 

and 
Company 


^im^S 


BY  EISA  mmnm 


I»I4 

BECAUSE  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  had  always  been  something  of  a  re- 
cluse, it  was  not  very  difficult  for  her  to  hide  her  pregnancy 
from  the  parishioners  for  several  months,  and  not  until 
the  midwinter  bazaar — an  annual  event  to  which  Doctor 
Fritzhoff  insisted  his  wife  must  go — did  the  older  women  take 
astounded  notice,  cautiously  nudging  one  another.  It  was  years 
now  since  the  obstetrical  secrets  within  St.  Luke's  parsonage  had 
been  of  any  speculative  importance  to  the  good  wives  of  the  church. 

Fat  old  Mrs.  Schultz  whispered  to  Frau  Brinker  that  the  pastor's 
gnddige  Weib  must  be  at  least  forty-four,  and  each  began  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  by  computing  upon  eagerly  upraised  fingers. 

Not  far  behind  them  sat  two  of  the  Fritzhoff  daughters,  too 
inured  to  this  constant  scrutiny  to  allow  it  to  upset  them  very 
deeply.  Dark-eyed  Octavia,  not  yet  fourteen,  merely  yawned  and 
looked  away,  thinking  resolutely  of  other  things.  But  Augusta,  the 
minister's  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  a  twenty-one-year-old 
who  looked  an  ascetic  thirty,  was  less  prone  to  let  personal  gossip 
expire  without  retaliative  comment.  Over  her  long,  thin  face 
slowly  crawled  a  deep  red,  and  she  leaned  to  her  half  sister. 

"I  can't  bear  to  listen  to  them.  Let's  move  back." 

Octavia  frowned  at  her  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Why  pay 
any  attention  to  what  they  say?  Or  does— does  it  bother  you  too 
much,  Augusta,  what  these  provincials  think  about  us?"  she  asked. 

Augusta's  fingers  on  the  clny  luid  a  sinister  strength, 
swift  as  her  mind.  She  brooded  on  Manian's  deception. 
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S^auM^  mane  aue^^ed  /ter^  ^mouver^^  i<gg>^     zMecaMe  c^cl,  ^m  aommaie{/  mem 
aU—^r^^tfiecl  iai^  aoclte  anuer^  /te^  loticA.  zJjeuumtna  an  enmrulmia  nen^  {^erim. 


Augusta,  bridling,  wondered  whether  the  moment 
were  worth  the  energy  of  defense.  Always  must  there 
be  such  conflict  between  her  loyalty  to  her  father  and 
Octavia's  contempt  for  his  parish?  There  was  small 
sense,  however,  in  arguing  anything  out  with  Octavia, 
because  she  had  such  an  exasperating  habit  of  turning 
deaf  ears  toward  any  vehemence. 

Both  girls  sank  into  silence  and  watched  while  the 
heat  and  color  and  noise  of  the  bazaar  swirled  about 
them.  For  two  hours  they  had  sat,  stiffly  and  ignored, 
upon  the  straight-backed  Sunday-school  chairs.  Duti- 
fully they  had  made  one  or  two  cursory  rounds  of  the 
ware-laden  booths.  They  had  accepted  with  scant 
relish  plates  of  ice  cream  and  cake  from  heaped  trays 
served  self-consciously  by  two  of  the  Drinker  girls, 
dressed  in  German  peasant  costumes,  Augusta  won- 
dering in  angry  despair  why  no  one  ever  asked  her  to 
do  things  like  that.  She  would  have  looked  more  trim 
and  efTicient  than  the  plump  and  blundering  Berta; 
and  how  deftly  she  would  have  distributed  the  refresh- 
ments, seeing  that  everyone  got  some,  not  just  the 
clamorous  younger  crowd.  Her  eyes,  brilliant  with 
criticism,  followed  Berta's  flouncing  skirts  and  Louisa's 
tossing  yellow  braids. 

When  she  could  watch  them  no  longer,  she  dis- 
missed them  from  her  mind  and  wondered  suddenly 
where  her  younger  half  sister,  Febricka,  could  have 
disappeared.  She  murmured  anxiously  to  Octavia. 

Octavia,  lost  in  thought,  came  back  to  the  noisy 
room  with  a  start.  "Perhaps  she  has  gone  home." 

"It  is  more  likely  that  she  and  Julie  are  at  some 
candy  booth,  the  gluttons!  I  had  better  go  look  for 
them."  Augusta's  voice  sounded  busy  and  confident, 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  stir. 

Snail-like,  the  hands  of  the  big  clock  above  the  door- 
way moved  toward  ten.  Augusta  sighed  and  tapped 
her  foot,  her  restless  eyes  searching  the  r<K)m  for  her 
stepmother,  wondering  if  her  ears  were  being  spared 
this  evening.  Not  that  it  would  make  any  difference, 
for  she,  like  Octavia,  cared  not  a  fig  what  went  on 
about  her.  There  she  sat,  locked  as  always  within  the 
shell  of  her  disdain  and  reticence.  Augusta's  linger  tips 
clawed  into  her  clenched  palms  and  the  (|uickened 
blood  surged  hotly  through  her.  Unable  to  l(X)k  uixm 
that  sight  without  rage  choking  her,  she  turned  away, 
and  suddenly  her  eyes  softened.  She  nudged  Oc- 
tavia, and  together  they  looked  past  the  gossiping 
women  to  their  father,  surrounded  as  usual  by  young 
women  who  chattered  and  fluttered  about  him  like  so 
many  silly  magpies. 

AucuSTA  sat  up  straighter,  her  lips  moving  in  rapid 
German,  a  strange  fire  upon  her  face.  "Look,  Octavia, 
how  he  loves  attention,  and  what  effortless  magnetism 
is  his!  He  is  like  a  god  to  them.  Whenever  he  speaks 
all  tongues  cease  wagging  and  heads  and  ears  are 
turned  to  watch  and  listen." 

Octavia  interrupted.  "  It  would  be  fun  to  draw  him 
now,  wouldn't  it,  just  as  he  stands  over  there  like  a 
peacock  surrounded  by  all  his  hens?" 

Augusta's  interest  faded.  Her  half  sister  had  a  way 
of  veiling  disparagement  behind  smiles  that  was  abso- 
lutely maddening.  Could  her  father  help  it  that  he  was 
so  handsome  that  young  women  invariably  suffered  for 
love  of  him?  Or  that  such  was  his  gentle  personality 
he  found  it  difTicult  to  discourage  all  this  admiration? 
Augusta's  mouth  tightened  and  she  longed  for  the 
time  when  either  old  age  or  a  distant  parish  would 
claim  her  father  and  render  him  immune  against  the 
onslaughts  of  these  lovesick  Loreleis.  There  had  been 
quite  a  number  of  them  throughout  the  years.  Gretchen 
Bach,  it  was  this  time,  the  soprano  soloist,  daughter  of 
the  organist. 

Augusta  saw  her  half  sister  reach  for  a  hymnal,  fish 
the  stub  of  a  pencil  from  her  pocket, then  sketch  quickly 
upon  the  flyleaf  their  father's  smiling,  bearded  face 
looking  down  upon  a  circle  of  girls'  heads,  as  though  he 
were  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  nosegay.  She  thought 
of  the  years  of  dreary  Sundays  when  they  had  all 
routed  boredom  in  church  and  Sunday  school  by  just 
such  furtive  drawings. 

Febby,  the  third  child,  finally  hove  into  view,  slid- 
ing up  to  her  sisters,  a  plate  of  cake  and  melting  cream 
balanced  perilously  in  her  hands.   She  settled  into  a 


chair  between  the  girls.  Not  bothering  to  look  in  her 
father's  direction,  she  observed  cryptically: 

"Ten  years  in  one  place  are  enough,  I  guess.  We 
should  move." 

Octavia  closed  the  hymnal.  "That's  too  good  to  be 
true,  Febby.   Imagine  living  in  a  very  large  city!" 

Febby  went  on  eating,  not  greatly  caring  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  Augusta,  frowning,  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  actually  to  realize  a  dream  so  often 
dwelt  upon.  Certainly  they  had  lived  in  Laurelwaters 
long  enough.  Her  father's  pioneer  interest  as  the  pas- 
tor of  these  unworthy  communicants  had  quite  ex- 
hausted itself.  Anyway,  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  con- 
tinue to  save  souls  by  shouting  from  a  pulpit  when  he 
could  render  better  and  more  lasting  service  with  his 
fluent  pen. 

But  not  here,  not  in  this  alien  country,  Augusta 
thought  quickly.  They  should  go  back  to  Miinchen, 
where  she  was  born,  or  even  to  Leipzig  or  Dresden, 
where  all  the  Fritzhoffs  had  come  from.  In  Dresden 
she  had  lived  for  a  time  with  Grandmother  Fritzhoff, 
after  her  mother's  death  and  during  the  time  her  fa- 
ther was  trying  to  decide  upon  his  future.  He  had 
chosen  unwisely.  He  had  made  a  mistake  in  thinking 
he  could  exchange  homeland  ties  for  American  citizen- 
ship papers  and  be  completely  happy.  Ach,  this  hated 
parish  and  these  still  more  intolerable  people.  The 
next  time  she  visited  (Germany  with  her  father — as  she 
had  done  twice  during  the  past  fifteen  years— she 
would  not  return  to  America. 

Febby,  finished  with  her  ice  cream,  was  now  silent, 
staring  longingly  at  Augusta's  half-consumed  portion, 
and  she,  observing,  exchanged  plates  and  the  younger 
girl  fell  to  happily.  Augusta  folded  her  hands  and 
sighed,  switching  from  the  worry  over  her  father  to  the 
exas|x,Tating  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  There 
was  tomorrow  and  PY-bby,  for  instance.  With  charac- 
teristic impulsiveness,  Febby  had  asked  two  school- 
mates over  so  all  three  could  rehearse  their  parts  for 
some  ridiculous  school  play.  One  girl  called  Sheila  and 
one  Rebecca.  A  Catholic  and  a  Jewess.  Augusta  shiv- 
ered, wondering  at  her  sister's  utter  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. Hut  that  was  Febby.  She  did  as  she  wanted,  al- 
ways. It  did  seem  that  now  and  then  Febby  deliber- 
ately planned  to  antagonize  one. 

The  house  of  the  O'Gradys,  next  d(K)r,  had  always 
been  one  of  great  fascination  to  Febby  because  of 
Augusta's  dark  hatred  and  scorn,  forbidding  any  of 
the  girls  to  set  ffH)t  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
"Why?"  challenged  Febby,  and  immediately  had 
crossed  over  into  verhoten  precincts.  She  had  discov- 
ered, she  said,  nothing  so  unusual  except  withered 
palm  leaves  stuck  behind  pictures,  small  cups  of  holy 
water  hanging  just  inside  the  doors,  and  candles  burn- 
ing softly  before  small  statues  and  pictures  of  Christ. 
What  was  so  wrong  about  that?  "What  was  so  wrong 
about  thai?"  Augusta  had  echoed.  "But  that's  just  it, 
don't  you  see?"  And  Febby  had  gently  shaken  her 
head,  no  more  enlightened  than  she  had  been  when  she 
had  told  her  half  sister  about  her  visit  to  Rebecca's 
house,  and  Augusta  had  held  up  her  hands  in  horror, 
gasping  that  if  ever  such  a  dreadful  sin  were  repeated 
a  punishment  sufficiently  drastic  would  be  enforced. 

Febby  had  stared  blankly,  her  blue  eyes  wide  with 
wonder,  her  memory  trailing  back  to  the  hour  she  had 
had  with  Rebecca  and  music.  That  was  the  link  that 
joined  them.  She  played  the  piano,  Rebecca  the  vio- 
lin. They  had  thumbed  through  volumes  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn;  it  had  really  been  quite 
wonderful  and  Febby  had  loved  every  minute  of  it. 
And  after  they  had  had  tea  and  a  great  many  sweet 
cakes  which  Mrs.  Lowenstein  served  them,  Rebecca 
and  her  brother,  Aaron,  had  walked  home  with  her. 
They  had  talked  breathlessly  about  forming  a  trio,  be- 
cause Aaron  played  the  cello. 

But  at  this  point  of  the  recital  Augusta,  unable  to 
stand  any  more,  had  shaken  her  small  sister  in  a  wild 
fury  and  yelled,  "But  you  don't  seem  to  realize  what 
I'm  driving  at!  Can't  you  understand,  you  little 
stupid,  that  those  people  are  Jewish?" 

Yes,  it  was  going  to  be  hard  training  Febby.  Au- 
gusta's eyes  rested  upon  her  fondly,  even  as  the  famil- 
iar and  hated  jealousy  crept  into  her  heart  and  caused 
her  to  draw  a  deep  breath  to  relieve  herself  of  the  pain 


of  it.  Unconsciously  her  fingers  curved  and  she  tight- 
ened her  fists  so  that  the  knuckles  rose  up  sharp  and 
white.  The  thought  of  Febby's  devotion  to  maman  and 
Octavia  could  do  that ;  her  love  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence could  do  it  too.  Naturally  all  that  must  be 
changed.  Febby  must  be  taught  system  and  method 
and,  above  all,  adherence  to  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. She  was  too  erratic  and  impulsive,  and  that, 
too,  must  be  curbed.  She  was  rebellious,  but  Augusta 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  if  one  pounded  away  with 
sufficient  persistence,  the  younger  girl  had  a  curious 
and  gratifying  way  of  yielding. 

Small  Juliana  wandered  over,  leaving  a  group  of 
playmates  who  should  have  been  in  bed  hours  ago. 
She  turned  toward  Octavia,  but  it  was  Augusta  who 
picked  her  up,  thinking  that  here  indeed  was  the  most 
alien  of  all  the  half  sisters.  A  wistful  little  thing,  en- 
deavoring by  shy  smiles  and  noiseless  play  not  to  dis- 
turb her  busy  elders,  wandering  disconsolately  after 
her  mother  or  quietly  watching  the  invincible  Febby 
defeat  any  child  in  the  neighborhood  in  any  game. 

Augusta  tugged  at  the  child's  arm.  "Stop  sucking 
your  thumb,  Julie.  You're  a  big  girl  now.  Only  babies 
do  such  things." 

"Oui,  'Gusta,  excusez-moi,  but  I  am  very  tired." 

"And  don't  speak  French !  You're  not  in  the  nursery 
any  longer.  I  see  Ema  over  there  in  a  corner.  Go  to 
her  now,  and  perhaps  she  will  let  you  sleep  awhile." 
Augusta  gave  Julie  a  small  shove  and  watched  her 
move  off  across  the  room.  Juliana  was  seven. 

One  hear'd  now  and  then  of  a  woman  dying  in  child- 
birth, and  maman  was  well  along  in  her  forties,  was  she 
not?  And  had  she  not  had  a  dreadful  time  with  all  the 
others,  so  much  so  that  Doctor  Wendell  had  forbidden 
any  more  children  after  Julie's  birth?  Augusta  sank 
into  a  pleasant  trance  of  daydreams.  She  and  her  father 
alone  again,  and  as  companionable  as  they  had  been 
before  she  came  along.  Of  course  that  would  leave  all 
the  children  for  her  to  manage,  including  the  one  as 
yet  unborn,  but  that  would  be  enormously  to  one's 
liking.  They  could  pack  up  and  go  back  to  the  Vater- 
land — yes,  to  Miinchen — and  never  again  need  any  of 
them  see  this  country  or  its  peculiar  people. 

Octavia,  her  mind  on  algebra  and  Latin  translations 
waiting  to  be  done,  shifted  restlessly  and  eyed  the 
clock.  Augusta  looked  at  her  in  annoyance.  Here,  in-     h 
deed,  was  another  obstacle.  Octavia  did  not  conform    rvf 
so  readily  as  the  others;  she  would  be  apt  to  question,    Th 
to  remonstrate  and,  more  maddeningly,  to  ignore  al-  j-qoi 
together.  She  was,  like  maman,  a  natural  enemy.         jggif 

Augusta  reached  over  for  some  angel-food  crumbs 
from  Febby's  plate  and  absently  rolled  them  into  pelgn  tl 
lets,  her  mind  suddenly  on  baking  day.  How  she  di( 
love  to  pour  a  mound  of  dough  out  upon  the  bread  g^nni 
board,  knead  it  and  shape  it  into  small  figures.  Hf 
fingers  itched.  The  feel  of  anything  so  plastic  was  deLy  rno\ 
cious.  She  dreamed  sometimes  of  mountains  of  c\\iq  wa 
and  herself  calmly  cutting  away  great  chunks  of  it  a.'.^^ghii 
with  the  utmost  ease  shaping  the  stuff  into  people,  a  _nn 
parade  of  characters,  both  familiar  and  unknown,  that 
grew  and  grew  and  moved  about  but  were  bound  by  in- 
visible filaments  to  her  will  and  fingers. 

Gretchen  had  been  asked  to  sing.  There  was  a  grad- 
ual cessation  of  clatter,  the  parishioners  rather  un- 
willingly abandoning  food  and  gossip  to  settle  down 
and  listen.  Augusta  grudgingly  agreed  that  Gretchen 
really  had  a  voice.  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  her 
as  a  famous  Isolde  in  the  near  future,  as  Gretchen  was 
the  sort  of  girl  who  usually  got  what  she  went  after. 
Struck  by  another  thought,  Augusta  glanced  with  a 
sharp  flicker  of  apprehension  toward  her  father  and 
was  relieved  to  find  him,  not  raptly  attentive  but 
smothering  a  yawn  and  gazing  vacantly  off  into  space. 
He  appeared  tired. 

It  was  over  finally.  People  rose  from  cramped  posi- 
tions and  stretched,  mothers         (Continued  on  Page  74) 


Mrs.   Fritzhoff  bought  shoes,  hats  and 

^^)if     dresses  for  her  trip  with   the  abandon 

of  a  bride.  Augusta  watched  resentfully. 

wondering  at  all  this  sinful  extravagance. 


^ 


go  through  all  his  pockets.  It  isn't  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  lose  his  medallion.  The 
uneasiness  creeps  all  through  the  roorti.  It 
takes  the  channel  of  being  funny.  They  tell 
jokes;  they  rag  one  another:  "What  size 
shoes  you  wear,  Brown?  I  get  them  if  you 
conk  out."  The  thing  runs  bitterly  through 
the  room. 

And  then  the  jokes  stop.  There  are  many 
little  things  you  do  when  you  go  out  on  a 
mission.  You  leave  the  things  that  are  to  be 
sent  home  if  you  have  an  accident.  You 
leave  them  under  your  pillow — your  photo- 
graphs and  the  letter  you  wrote  and  your 
ring.  And  you  don't  make  up  your  bunk. 
That  must  be  left  unmade  so  that  you  can 
slip  right  in  when  you  get  back.  You  go  out 
clean-shaven,  too,  because  you  are  coming 
back,  and  you  make  dates  for  that  night  be- 
cause then  you  must  come  back  to  keep  your 
date.  You  project  your  mind  into  the  future 
and  the  things  you  are  going  to  do  then. 

In  the  barracks  they  tell  of  presentiments 
they  have  heard  about.  There  was  the  radio- 
man who  one  morning  folded  his  bedding 
neatly  on  his  cot  and  put  his  pillow  on  top. 
And  he  folded  his  clothing  into  a  neat  parcel 
and  cleared  his  locker.  He  had  never  done 
anything  like  that  before.  And  sure  enough, 
he  was  shot  down  that  day. 

The  tail  gunner  still  hasn't  found  his 
medallion.  He  has  gone  through  his  pockets 
over  and  over  again.  The  brutal  talk  goes  on 
until  one  voice  says,  "Shut  up.  It's  after 
midnight.  We've  got  to  get  some  sleep." 

The  lights  are  turned  out.  It  is  quiet  in 
the  room,  and  then  there  is  a  step,  and  then 
a  great  clatter.  A  new  arrival  trying  to  get  to 
his  bunk  in  the  dark  has  stumbled  over  the 
gun  rack.  The  room  breaks  into  loud  curses. 
They  tell  him  where  he  came  from  and 
where  they  hope  he  will  go.    It  is  a  fine. 


noisy  outburst,  and  the  tension  goes  out  ot 
the  room.  The  evil  thing  has  gone. 

You  are  conscious,  lying  in  your  bunk,  of 
a  droning  sound  that  goes  on  and  on.  It  is 
the  Royal  Air  Force  going  out  for  night 
bombing  again.  Hundreds  of  Lancasters, 
with  hundreds  of  tons  of  bombs.  And  when 
they  come  back,  you  will  go  out. 

•      ••••••••• 


• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
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1^'Alt  rOUKESI>0.\'DKNT 
KItME  PYI.K   SAY**: 

"rm  glad  that  Steinbeck  is  at  last 
with  the  wars.  For  he  carries  to 
them  a  delicate  sympathy  for 
mortal  man's  transient  nobility 
and  beastliness  that  I  believe  no 
other  writer  possesses. 

"Surely  we  have  no  other  writer 
so  likely  to  catch  on  paper  the  inner 
things  that  most  people  don't  know 
about  war — the  pitiahleness  of 
bravery,  the  vulgaritv,  the  gro- 
tesquely warped  vahies,  the  child- 
like tenderness  in  all  of  us.  The  war 
is  better  for  having  him  in  it." 


• 
• 
* 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 


•      *••*••••• 

The  barrack  room  is  very  silent.  From  a 
comer  comes  a  light  snore.  Someone  is  talk- 
ing in  his  sleep.  First  a  sentence  mumbled, 
and  then,  "Helen,  let's  go  in  the  Ferris 
wheel  now." 

There  is  secret  sound  from  the  far  wall, 
and  then  a  tiny  clink  of  metal.  The  tail 
gtmner  is  still  feeling  through  his  pockets  for 
his  medallion. 

In  the  barracks,  a  brilliant  white  light 
flashes  on,  jerking  you  out  of  sleep.  The  crew 


struggle  sleepily  out  of  their  bunks  and  into 
clothes.  It  is  2:30  A.M.  Outside  the  daylight 
is  beginning  to  come.  The  crew  grope  their 
way  through  sleepiness  and  the  semidarkness 
to  the  guarded  door,  and  each  goes  in  as  he  is 
recognized  by  the  guard. 

Inside  there  are  rows  of  benches  in  front 
of  a  large  white  screen,  which  fills  one  wall. 
The  lights  go  out  and  from  a  projector  an 
aerial  photograph  is  projected  onto  the 
screen.  It  is  remarkably  clear.  It  shows 
streets  and  factories  and  a  winding  river 
and  docks  and  submarine  pens.  An  Intelli- 
gence officer  stands  beside  the  screen  and  he 
holds  a  long  pointer  in  his  hand.  He  begins 
without  preliminary. 

"Here  is  where  you  are  going,"  he  says, 
and  he  names  a  German  city.  "Now  this 
squadron  will  come  in  from  this  direc- 
tion"— the  pointer  traces  the  road,  making 
a  black  shadow  on  the  screen.  The  pointer 
stops  at  three  long  narrow  buildings,  side  by 
side.  "This  is  your  target.  They  make  small 
engine  parts  here.  Knock  it  out."  He  men- 
tions times,  and  as  he  does  a  sergeant  marks 
the  times  on  a  blackboard.  "Stand-by  at 
such  a  time,  take-off  at  such  a  time,  ren- 
dezvous at  such  a  time.  You  will  be  over 
your  target  at  such  a  time,  and  you  should 
be  back  here  by  such  a  time."  It  is  all  on  the 
minute — 5:32  and  9:43.  The  incredible  job 
of  getting  so  many  ships  to  a  given  point  at 
a  given  time  means  almost  split-second  tim- 
ing. "Good  luck  and  good  hunting."  The 
lights  flood  on.  The  pictured  city  disappears. 

A  chaplain  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
"All  Catholics  gather  at  the  back  of  the 
room,"  he  says. 

The  crews  straggle  across  the  way  to  the 
mess  hall  and  fill  their  plates  and  their  cups, 
stewed  fruit  and  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon 
and  cereal  and  coffee.  (C'oniinuni  on  I'agf  137) 

ALL  I'HOTOS  INTER.NATIONAL  EXCKPT  ONE  Bl'ROI'EAN 


AMERJC_A^^^ 


UUBMOBVUt 


I^ORDELIA  SHERWOOD  was  walking  home  from 
I  '  school  with  her  teacher.  There  was  no  hardship  in- 
I  I  volved  here  for  Cordelia,  who  had  always  found  Miss 
\J  Bronson  a  good  deal  more  tolerable  than  most  adults. 
Miss  Bronson  was  young  and  pretty.  She  had  a  soft  voice 
and  gentle  hands.  She  was  ready,  moreover,  to  give  her 
entire  attention  to  Cordelia's  stories — which  were  long 
and  complicated  and  generally  of  no  interest  to  artyone 
but  Cordelia.  They  stemmed,  as  a  rule,  from  a  recent 
session  with  a  comic  magazine.  Cordelia  delivered  them 
with  enormous  enthusiasm  and  with  little  or  no  pause 
for  breath. 

" an'  this  little  boy  said  my  father's  a  G-man  an' 

you  just  wait  an'  the  man  said  a  G-man  ha-ha  an'  he 
didn't  care  an'  they  were  goin'  faster  an'  faster  in  this 
airplane  the  man  had  an'  faster  an'  faster  all  the  time  an' 
Billy  was  scared  so  far  from  home  but  he  just  thought 
well  okay  I'll  show  you,  you  mean  old  skunk  an'  they 
were  goin'  faster  an'  faster  an' " 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Bronson.  "Oh,  my!" 

Cordelia  broke  off  in  some  astonishment.  Her  teacher 
had  suddenly  begun  to  walk  in  such  haste  that  Cordelia 
had  to  run  a  little  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"Look  at  that  tree  over  there!"  Miss  Bronson  said. 
"Isn't  it  pretty,  Cordelia!  With  the  leaves  turning  red 
and  gold  like  that !  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  tree  it  is?  " 

Cordelia  neither  knew  nor  cared.  She  was  aware,  more- 
over, that  not  even  a  schoolteacher  would  get  so  agitated 
about  a  mere  tree.  Cordelia's  eyes  turned  thoughtfully  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  There  was  a  soldier  sitting  on 
the  Hastingses'  veranda.  Cordelia  caught  just  a  glimpse 
of  his  uniform  and  of  Alva  Hastings'  pink-and-white 
dress.  Then  Miss  Bronson,  still  talking  instructively  about 
the  Norway  maple,  had  hurried  her  out  of  sight. 

Cordelia  fell  silent.  She  was  only  seven  years  old,  but 
she  was  no  fool.  She  knew  perfectly  well  why  Enid 
Bronson  had  lost  interest  in  the  exciting  story  about  the 
G-man;  why  she  had  suddenly  turned  so  red  and  started 
talking  so  fast  about  a  tree;  why  she  had  pretended  not 
even  to  notice  the  scene  that  was  taking  place  on  the 
Hastingses'  veranda. 

The  soldier  was  Bob  Trent,  and  Enid  Bronson  wanted 
to  marry  him.  Cordelia  knew  all  about  that  little  situa- 
tion, because  she  had  heard  her  mother  and  her  Aunt 
Selma  discussing  it  by  the  hour.  Her  elders  seldom  had 
any  idea  how  interesting  their  conversations  were  to 


Cordelia,  who  would  follow  them  with  a  dreamy  and  far- 
away expression  on  her  face,  giving  to  any  obscure  phrase 
a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  her  own. 

She  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  affair  of  the  teacher 
and  the  soldier.  If  Enid  Bronson  were  to  marry  Bob 
Trent  she  would  go  somewhere,  Cordelia  thought,  and 
keep  house  for  him.  She  would  not  be  teaching  the  first 
grade  any  more.  Cordelia  had  simply  followed  this 
premise  to  its  logical  conclusion.  There  wouldn't  be  any 
more  first  grade.  The  education  of  Cordelia  Sherwood 
would  end  with  a  bang. 

13uT  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  Enid  would  marry  the 
soldier.  In  fact,  it  was  not  even  remotely  likely.  Cor- 
delia's mother  had  explained  that  to  Cordelia's  aunt. 
Enid,  according  to  Cordelia's  mother,  was  a  quiet  little 
thing  with  too  much  pride  for  her  own  good.  That  was 
often  the  way  with  these  quiet  little  things.  And  now, 
although  she  was  eating  her  heart  out  over  Bob  Trent, 
she  would  never  do  anything  to  patch  up  the  foolish 
quarrel  they  must  have  had  before  he  left  for  camp.  Bob 
was  going  to  fall  right  into  the  hands  of  Alva  Hastings, 
a  frivolous  young  person  who  would  only  make  him  ex- 
tremely unhappy.  It  was  a  great  pity,  Cordelia's  mother 
said.  The  whole  trouble  was,  of  course,  that  Enid  Bronson 
didn't  know  how  to  play  her  cards.  Cordelia  had,  here, 
a  picture  of  Enid  Bronson  playing  her  cards  the  way 
Grandma  Sherwood  played  Canfield.  She  must  play 
these  cards  so  well  that  Bob  Trent  would  admire  her 
greatly  and  marry  her  right  away.  Otherwise  Alva 
Hastings,  who  had  an  ulterior  motive,  would  be  the  one 
to  marry  him.  Alva,  as  everybody  knew,  had  her  eye  on 
the  Trents'  money.  None  of  this  was  confusing  to  Cor- 
delia. She  pictured  Alva's  ulterior  motive  as  an  object 
that  had  to  be  removed.  It  was  something  resembling  her 
Aunt  Selma's  appendix,  which  had  been  removed  a  few 
months  before.  Alva  needed  the  Trents'  money  to  pay  the 
doctor  for  removing  her  ulterior  motive.  It  was  all  quite 
clear  to  Cordelia. 

"There!"  Enid  said.  "You're  home  now.  Run  right 
in  and  tell  your  mother."  She  was  winking  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  even  as  she  smiled  at  Cordelia.  She  turned 
quickly  away  and  hurried  on  down  the  street,  to  her  own 
house  on  the  corner. 

Cordelia  looked  after  her  for  a  moment  with  the  calm 
detachment  of  her  years.  Then  she  put  the  whole  thing 


out  of  her  mind  and  went  into  the  kitchen  for  bread 
and  butter  and  gooseberry  jam. 

She  was  finishing  her  third  piece  of  bread  and  butter 
and  jam  as  she  ambled  out  to  the  back  yard.  She  licked 
her  fingers  and  wiped  them,  in  careful  strokes,  on  the 
bodice  of  her  dress.  She  had  no  particular  plans  for  the 
afternoon.  Her  eye  merely  happened  to  fall  on  a  small 
trowel  lying  on  a  patch  of  sandy  ground  by  the  garage. 
This  chance  circumstance  led  to  a  little  desultory  digging, 
which  would  have  been  abandoned  in  no  time  had  not 
May  Beth  Rogers  come  hustling  over  from  the  house 
next  door. 

May  Beth  had  pale  blue  eyes  and  an  adenoidal  condi- 
tion. She  breathed  in  noisy  curiosity.  A  child  of  little 
imagination,  she  had  tremendous  respect  for  the  least  of 
Cordelia's  undertakings. 

"What  you  doin'?"  she  demanded.  "What  you  doin' 
now?" 

The  answer  to  this  challenge  came  immediately  to 
Cordelia.  She  flung  May  Beth  the  frowning  glance  of  the 
woman  executive.  "Why,  I'm  digging,"  she  said.  "I'm 
digging  maybe  a  hunderd  miles,  May  Beth.  I'm  digging 
myself  to  China!" 

May  Beth's  mouth  dropped  open.  She  believed  what 
she  had  heard.  And  suddenly  Cordelia  herself  believed  it. 
She  began  digging  even  more  frantically  than  before. 

"I'll  get  to  China,"  she  went  on,  "and  play  with  all  the 
little  Chinese  children.   Get  out  of  my  way.  May  Beth!" 

May  Beth  moved  back  in  awe.  "When'll  you  get 
there,  Cordelia?"  she  ventured,  at  last,  to  inquire. 
"  When'll  you  get  there  to  play  with  all  those  little  Chinese 
children?" 

Cordelia  sat  down  on  her  heels  and  considered  the 
point.  "I  bet  I'd  get  there  next  week,"  she  declared,  "if 
I  didn't  hafta  go  to  school." 

This  remark,  like  most  of  Cordelia's  remarks,  had  an 
extraordinarily  definite  ring.  It  was  convincing,  even  to 
the  speaker.  When  the  obsequious  May  Beth  was  sum- 
moned home  by  her  mother,  the  idea  of  going  to  China 
was  becoming  more  and  more  plausible.  A  person  had 
only  to  dig  right  through  the  earth,  as  her  father  had 
explained.  Cordelia  envisaged  a  sort  of  tunnel  which  be- 
came by  vague  and  indefinite  steps  a  beautiful  lane 
through  the  woods,  with  all  the  little  Chinese  boys  and 
girls  running  out  of  their  houses  to  give  her  milk  and 
bread  and  jam  and  after  that  to  show  her  on  her  way. 
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ihe  was  sauntering  around  the  side  of  the  house  as 
lijily  she  embroidered  the  details  of  this  dream.  Then  she 
I  ised.  The  young  man  Miss  Bronson  wanted  to  marry 
\  s  still  on  the  Hastingses'  veranda.  Alva  was  talking  to 
\i  in  a  very  loud  voice  and  laughing  with  him  and, 
(  asionally,  squealing  at  him.  All  this,  as  Cordelia  knew 
(  te  well,  was  technique.  It  was  the  way  Mildred  Davies 
I  laved  with  Cordelia's  brother  Freddy.  If  Alva  were 
1  Tnitted  to  go  on  like  this,  Miss  Bronson  would  never  in 
t:  world  have  any  chance  to  marry  her  soldier.  She 
'  uld  just  have  to  go  on  teaching  the  first  grade. 

'  JRDELIA  became,  here,  exceedingly  thoughtful.    Her 

iither  had  said  recently  that  when  a  girl  wanted  to 

1  .rry  a  soldier  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind  in  a  hurry. 

'.  5  couldn't  fool  around  with  a  trousseau  and  parties  and 

•  ngs  like  that.  The  world  was  moving  too  fast  these 

I  ys.  And  this  was  an  interesting  idea  for  Cordelia  to 

•n  around  in  her  mind.    If  only  Miss  Bronson  could 

:  irry  the  soldier,  she,  Cordelia,  could  get  to  China  next 

ek.   She  could  dig  all  day  and  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

.  id  May  Beth  Rogers  would  certainly  be  surprised. 

"rdelia  thrust  out  her  underlip.  A  purposeful  glint  had 

'  ne  into  her  eye.    Without  any  further  dillydallying, 

i  Stalked  across  the  street. 

Alva  greeted  her  without  enthusiasm.  The  young  man 
<ed  her,  politely,  how  she  did.  Cordelia  ignored  these 
,  iseless  amenities.  She  continued  to  stare  at  Bob  Trent, 
t  at  the  same  time  she  was  absently  probing,  with  her  ! 
igue,  the  gap  between  two  of  her  new  front  teeth.  This 
tie  activity  seemed  to  annoy  Alva  Hastings. 
"Why,  for  heaven's  sake,"  she  said,  "you  look  exactly  ■ 
e  a  monkey!  Run  along,  Cordelia!"  r 

But  Cordelia  did  not  run  along.    She  watched  Alva 
uring  the  soldier  another  glass  of  lemonade  and  offering  , 
•n  a  plate  of  cookies.   No  one  suggested  that  Cordelia 
■ght  like  any  cookies.    She  abandoned  the  interesting 
■etch  of  blank  gum  and  attempted  to  touch  her  nose 
•th  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Alva  looked  at  her  and  shud- 
i  red  visibly.  But  the  young  man  grinned. 
Cordelia  turned  a  bland  eye  upon  him.  "Miss  Bronson 
ints  you,"  she  said,  "over  at  her  house." 
Alva  reddened.  "Why,"  she  cried,  "how  simply  ridicu- 
js!" 
But  Bob  was  pleased  as  well  as  surprised.  "You're  sure 

)U  got  that  message  straight?"     (Continued  on  Page  120) 
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Cordelia  poored  around  the  jjorrh  pillar.  Iler 
teacher  and  tlie  soldier  were  really  having  a 
fight.  "Of  course  it  makes  a  dilTerence !"  Enid 
cried  in  a  queer,  choked  voice.  "It's  humihating." 


//<•  IkkI  to  iidiiiii  iliiii  she  was  a  ffune  one. 
tool,   II  hill  III'  hull  III  fiii'i'  iiikI  nriir  Jlinchi 
and  till-  hoys  were  all  for  Iwr  from  llui  sWj 
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r^CE  in  a  rare  time  a  swing  musician  will  go  out  of  this  world, 

I  \  and  then  a  really  smooth  piece  of  music  is  created— one  that 

I I  collectors  would  not  trade  for  all  the  oil  in  Oklahoma.  Benny 
"  Goodman's  done  it,  and  so  have  Ellington  and  John  Kirby. 
Tommy  Anders  got  there  once  or  twice;  and  it's  a  funny  thing 
about  that  record  of  Bluey  Night.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when 
Tommy  Anders  was  almost  slipping  into  obscurity,  and  then  he 
came  back  with  a  solid  batig  to  be  right  where  he  is  today,  king 
of  them  all. 

And  it's  a  strange  record  when  you  look  at  it  from  all  angles. 
You  can't  put  your  finger  on  just  why  it's  perfect,  but  you  know 
it  is.  Maybe  it's  because  Tommy  played  it  high,  wide  and  indigo. 
Maybe  it's  because  Christy  McCarthy  sang  it  lovingly,  fondly, 
with  that  wonderful  catch  and  sigh  in  her  voice.  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause the  boys  were  in  there  mellow  and  smooth.  In  any  case,  it's 
one  of  the  best  swing  records  a  man  can  ask  for,  because  it  goes 
deep  and  picks  up  all  the  woe  and  glory  and  weaves  it  in  enchant- 
ment around  you,  and  you  spin  down  and  around  in  it  as  if  it  is 
water  and  night  and  starlight  all  in  one. 

Tommy  Anders,  at  that  time,  was  having  it  tough,  and  the  worst 
part  of  it  was  that  he  didn't  know  why.  But  he  was  off  the  beam. 
Nothing  was  mellow  or  straight  or  keen  for  him.  It  was  all  in 
confusion.  He  felt  like  a  watch  that  had  a  bad  mainspring  that 
was  about  to  break.  He  felt  all  tight  and  unreal. 

He  worked  harder.  His  boys  were  with  him  all  the  way.  None 
of  them  said  a  word  when  he  yelled  at  them,  but  he  could  tell  how 
surprised  they  were.  They  all  were  loyal  fellows,  and  most  of  them 
had  been  with  him  from  the  first  days  in  Chicago.  They  would 
never  leave  him,  no  matter  how  bad  it  got.  They  knew  how  he 
wanted  the  thing  played.  They  understood.  They  always  accepted 
his  word  because  he  had  come  up  the  hard  way  with  nothing  ever 
handed  to  him. 

Even  from  the  first,  when  he  was  a  kid  in  knickers  hanging 
around  the  Red  Slipper  in  New  Orleans,  he  knew  the  bright  from 
the  gaudy,  the  real  from  the  sham.  You  could  never  fool  him  on 
any  piece  of  music  or  on  any  musician. 

"I  was  there  when  they  were  born,"  he  would  say  to  the  press 
in  the  early  days  when  he  was  not  well  known,  and  then  the  news- 
papermen would  ask,  "When  who  was  born.  Tommy?  "  and  Tommy 
would  lift  one  eyebrow  and  say  in  this  smooth,  bland  manner 
which  made  him  such  a  good  businessman,  "You've  heard  of  the 
blues,  boys — well,  I  was  there  when  the  blues  were  born." 

The  thing  was  that  all  this  was  true.  He  grew  up  playing  with 
black  orchestras  until  their  beat  became  his  beat.  His  timing  was 
what  he  had  been  born  with,  but  all  else  that  he  knew  he  had 
learned  from  Sleepy  Walker,  the  trombone  master.  For  years,  until 
Sleepy  sent  him  off  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  never 
played  with  anything  but  the  black  bands. 

Afterward,  in  Chicago,  he  brought  what  he  had  to  the  white 
bands.  He  lost  a  little  of  his  drawl,  too,  and  he  learned  a  lot — how 
to  talk  and  how  to  act  in  a  crowd.  He  had  poise,  now,  and  the 
manner  of  a  cosmopolite,  but  it  didn't  fool  anyone  who  was  old 
at  the  trade.  He  got  to  be  a  good  businessman  tpo.  He  didn't 
throw  his  money  around  wild,  and  his  boys  were  always  kidding 
him  about  buying  a  chicken  farm,  but  he  could  still  name  his  price 
anyplace. 

The  boys  liked  him,  and  their  wives  liked  him,  and  things  should 
have  been  all  right — but  they  weren't.  He  worked  the  boys  harder. 
He  didn't  ask  any  questions  about  their  private  lives  as  long  as 
they  did  as  he  said  when  they  were  on  the  stands.  As  for  Tommy — 
he  had  no  private  life.  His  life  was  his  music. 

And  then  he  was  almost  thirty,  and  this  bad  time  came  along. 
The  thing  began  to  kick  back  on  him,  and  he  couldn't  figure  it  out. 
He  was  as  good  a  businessman  as  ever.  He  had  this  habit  of  letting 
his  face  go  blank,  just  the  dark  eyes  looking  out  at  you  without  any 
expression  at  all.  He  was  a  big  man.  Tommy,  and  when  he  went 
blank  like  that  it  was  like  arguing  with  a  wall.  There  was  nothing 
could  move  him.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  he  usually  got 
it— that  is,  until  this  one  day  when  he  knew  for  certain  that 
the  beat  was  off,  the  melody  was  wrong,  the  tempo  and  flavor 
were  gone. 

"There's  something  wrong.  Boxy,"  he  said  to  Boxy  Flannigan, 
the  pianist.  "We've  lost  the  touch,"  and  Boxy  just  looked  away. 


The  other  boys  were  silent,  because  they  had  been  feeling  the 
whole  thing  coming  on.  They  knew  when  they  weren't  batting 
a  thousand.  It  was  always  in  the  beat  of  the  thing.  A  lot  of  them 
had  already  concluded  that  Tommy  was  out  now — he  was  dead. 
The  unbelievable  thing  had  happened.  Tommy  had  lost  the  touch 
and  the  beat  of  it,  and  when  a  band  leader  did  that  it  was  like 
developing  a  curl  in  the  lip.  You  lost  your  lip  and  you  might  as 
well  throw  your  horn  out  the  window.  They  didn't  like  to  think 
about  it,  but  they  felt  that  Tommy  Anders,  the  Swing  King,  was 
out  of  a  job  too. 

"Yep,  boys,"  Tommy  said,  "I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
tonight,  but  we  don't  jive.  The  horns  sound  brassy,  not  pagan  and 
black  and  fiery.  The  piano  sounds  like  so  much  tin,  not  deep  and 
true" — for  Tommy  was  a  poet  of  sorts.  He  had  a  feeling.  They 
say  some  people  have  it  and  some  people  don't — but  Tommy  had 
it  solid. 

"Well,  now.  Tommy,"  Boxy  said  slowly,  "I  think  maybe  you 
need  a  rest." 

It  was  old  talk.  When  Tommy  needed  a  rest,  they  all  took  a 
vacation  and  went  to  Florida  or  Palm  Springs  or  Sun  Valley.  Then 
Tommy  came  back  and  was  as  good  as  new — sometimes  they 
thought  he  was  better  than  ever  before. 

"But  this  time  it's  different,"  Tommy  said.  He  mopped  his  brow, 
and  the  boys  began  to  pack  their  instruments. 

At  night  the  Sepia  Room,  with  its  soft  lights  and  mirrors  and 
white  and  green  with  just  the  right  spots  of  red,  was  perfect.  It  was 
swank.  Tommy  Anders  was  the  envy  of  the  trade,  but  he  had 
worked  himself  to  death  getting  there  too.  You  had  to  be  good  to 
be  in  the  Sepia  Room,  but  you  had  to  be  more  than  good  to  stay 
there.  Tommy  had  been  there  ten  weeks  now,  and  it  was  getting 
time  for  his  contract  to  be  renewed.  Of  course,  Mark  Rosen,  who 
owned  the  place,  was  Tommy's  friend,  one  of  his  first  backers;  but 
even  so,  he  was  a  smart  businessman,  and  he  might  detect  something 
of  what  was  happening.  If  he  got  it,  he  wouldn't  renew  the  con- 
tract, and  that  was  bad.  When  you  were  up  as  high  as  Tommy 
Anders  there  was  only  one  choice:  you  had  to  stay  up  there  or 
slide.  Tommy  Anders  was  sliding  fast. 

"Okay,  fellows,"  he  said,  "go  out  and  grab  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Look  at  the  stars.  Maybe  you  can  get  an  answer,  but  be  here  at 
two  sharp  tomorrow." 

He  didn't  move,  but  watched  them  go  out  in  a  strangely  silent 
fashion.  He  just  stood  there  by  the  piano,  a  big  guy  who  might 
have  been  a  farmer  or  a  professional  football  player.  He  was  young, 
and  to  slip  at  this  stage  of  the  game  would  hurt.  He  was 
proud,  too,  because  he  had  done  (Continued  on  Page  159) 


"Yes"  she  said,  as  if  he  were  no 
one  at  all.  "I  can  see  you  know 
what  work  is,  Mr.  Anders." 
She  walked  toward  Mark's  office. 


"Our  men  have  done  a  magnificent  job  of  adjusting,"  writes  Mrs.  Roosevelt.   But  in  this  Aaron  Bohrod  painting  of 
Magenta   Bay,  Neiv  Caledonia,  noti'  the  unregimented  typical  American  touch — a  pin-up  girl,  left  foreground. 


BY  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 


in  the  Soulli  km 


HUMAN  beings  seem  to  me  to  have  a 
tendency  to  meet  the  demands  which 
circumstances  make  upon  them,  but 
very  few  among  us  go  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  necessity.  Some  of  the  old 
proverbs  tend  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
trend  in  human  nature  which  has  long 
been  recognized. 

Our  men  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  have 
been  doing  a  magnificent  job.  Many  of 
them,  under  ordinary  conditions,  would 
not  have  developed  the  ingenuity  or  the 
determination  which  has  made  of  them 
inventors,  builders,  good  fighters  in  en- 
tirely new  environments.  If  this  is  so  of 
men,  it  is  apt  to  be  doubly  true  of  the 
women. 

I  have  come  back  from  my  trip  to  the 
Southwest  Pacific  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  this  gen- 
eration today  than  I  had  in  the  past,  if 
that  is  possible.  I  have  a  deeper  admira- 
tion for  them,  and  a  surer  faith  that  they 
can  do  the  job,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is, 
if  we  give  them  the  tools  and  the  backing 
which  they  need  in  their  tremendous  task. 


It  is  quite  true  that  there  may  be  in  our 
Army  one  third  of  the  boys  to  whom  the 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  personal  hy- 
giene, of  good  food,  of  some  kind  of  shel- 
ter, probably  mean  a  better  standard  of 
living  than  they  have  known  in  the  past. 
To  the  others,  however,  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy, eating  from  mess  kits  or  tin  trays 
and  washing  them  off  outside  the  mess 
hall,  in  clean  garbage  cans  with  a  fire 
under  them  so  the  water  is  kept  boiling 
hot,  sleeping  on  Army  cots — frequently 
with  only  a  blanket  on  it — eating  food 
which,  though  healthful  and  plentiful,  is 
rarely  appetizing,  is  a  hard  and  unattrac- 
tive life.  Because  of  their  hard  work,  the 
food  does  taste  good;  and  getting  medical 
and  dental  care,  because  they  must  be  in 
fighting  shape,  is  a  great  advantage,  for 
they  know  quite  well  that  their  enemy  is 
not  only  the  wily  Jap  but  the  ever- 
present  mosquito,  and  good  physical  con- 
dition is  a  help  against  the  latter.  On 
the  whole,  a  great  many  boys  are  endur- 
ing a  harder  life  than  they  have  ever 
experienced  before,  and  yet  they  adjust 


to  all  of  this;  they  adapt  themselves  be- 
cause they  must. 

In  Great  Britain  the  whole  population 
faced  a  Dunkirk  before  they  woke  up  to 
the  realization  that  the  situation  required 
of  them  the  mobilization  of  their  entire 
energies.  Out  cff  sheer  necessity  the  men 
and  women  in  Great  Britain,  overnight, 
poured  their  whole  strength  into  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  They  went  into 
factories,  if  that  was  what  was  needed. 
They  went  into  the  military  services, 
doing  a  surprising  variety  of  work.  They 
met  home  restrictions  and  home  require- 
ments in  a  truly  gallant  manner  and  they 
stood  up  under  weeks  of  bombings,  of 
horror  and  bloodshed,  of  sorrow,  of  loss, 
and  never  even  complained,  because  they 
knew  it  had  to  be  endured  to  preserve 
their  country  and  their  freedom. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  known 
the  fear  of  invasion.  Owing  to  a  Jap  sub- 
marine in  an  Australian  harbor,  and  a 
Jap  air  raid  which  did  considerable 
damage  to  an  Australian  city,  the  war 
for  a  time  seemed  very  close  to  every 
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Australian  home.  Both  of  these  countries 
saw  their  men  go  off  to  fight  in  North 
Africa  and  in  the  Near  East  when  they 
were  far  from  certain  that  their  own 
shores  would  not  be  attacked.  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  women  who  were 
needed,  therefore,  went  to  work  and  con- 
tinue at  work.^ 

Where  absolute  necessity  is  proved,  all 
women  do  just  as  the  British  women  have 
done  and  accomplish  unbelievable  things 
to  meet  a  crisis.  In  New  Zealand  they 
told  me  that  where  the  men  who  owned 
farms  had  gone  to  the  war,  the  women 
were  running  the  farms.  Being  a  dairy 
country  as  well  as  a  sheep  country,  the 
women  now  often  go  back  to  heavy  work 
with  a  baby  scarcely  a  week  old.  It  is 
heavy  work  to  milk  a  whole  herd  of  cows, 
and  to  help  in  the  lambing  season.  I  saw 
the  little  wobbly  lambs  standing  by  their 
mothers  in  the  fields,  and  thought  that 
there  must  have  been  some  pretty  wobbly 
human  mothers  to  look  after  them. 

In  Australia,  also,  where  the  big  sheep 
and  cattle  farms  are  called  "stations," 
they  told  me  that  women,  when  their  men 
went  off  to  the  wars,  stuck  to  the  job  of 
running  the  stations  miles  away  from  a 
city  or  town,  often  in  a  lonely  place,  do- 
ing work  which  was  heavy  and  unaccus- 
tomed, but  never  shirking,  because  it  had 
to  be  done. 

In  the  military  services  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  they  do  not  use  women 
for  so  great  a  variety  of  activities  as  they 
do  in  Great  Britain,  but  neither  have  we 
made  full  use  of  our  women  in  the  mili- 
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tary  services,  and  the  reason  in  all  three 
countries  is  the  same:  we  do  not  really 
have  to  do  it.  We  still  have  men  enough 
to  make  the  repairs  on  our  PT  boats:  we 
still  have  plenty  of  men  to  train  for  every 
type  of  air-force  work.  Rather  grudgingly 
we  allow  women  to  fly  the  ferry  planes 
within  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
still  on  a  civilian  basis.  We  do  not  allow 
our  Waves  to  go  outside  the  United 
States,  and  even  our  Wacs  haven't  under- 
taken to  drive  as  many  varieties  of  ve- 
hicles as  do  the  young  women  in  the  ATS 
in  Great  Britain.  There  are  other  differ- 
ences, of  course,  but  these  will  serve  as 
examples. 

The  young  women  who  are  in  our  mili- 
tary services,  as  well  as  those  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  are  doing  a  good  job. 
Their  training  is  good,  they  take  it  seri- 
ously, they  are  smart,  well  drilled  and 
competent,  but  they  can  go  only  as  far  as 
necessity  requires. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  almost  entirely 
agricultural  countries,  except  for  a  few 
rather  unimportant  industries  that  de- 
rived their  being  from  the  processing  of 
what  they  could  raise  from  the  land.  In 
Australia,  exports  were  almost  entirely 
wool,  mutton  and  beef;  in  New  Zealand, 
dairy  products,  wool  and  mutton.  Now 
both  countries  are  producing  vegetables, 
and  both  countries  have  established  a 
large  number  of  second-line  industries; 
and  since  these  industries  are  new  and 
there  is  a  labor  shortage,  they  are  taking 
women  in  as  (Cojitinued  on  Page  88) 


Kids  grow  into  men  during  those  long  eonialeseent  months.  Endlessly 
they  brag  of  the  valor  of  their  outfit  and  discuss  chances  (f  k  joining  the 
fight  against  the  Japs.  They'd  even  welcome  a  rough'  Field  Dinner,  as 
painted  Iry  Aaron  Bohrod  while  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  New  Caledonia. 
Above,  18th  Station  Hospital,  Suva  Area,  Fiji  Islands.  I>v  />'<(/ v<    Miller. 
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EVERYONE  felt  very  sorry  and  sentimental  about 
the  young  people  who  had  to  break  up  their  homes 
and  store  their  shiny  new  bride-and-groom  furni- 
ture and  put  the  dishes  away  in  a  barrel  and  take 
the  baby  and  go  home  to  mother — that  is,  the  bride 
went  home  to  mother  and  the  groom  went  off  to  war. 
They  were  so  brave  and  fine,  so  noble  and  sacrificing 
about  it  all !  The  girls  bit  back  their  tears  and  smiled 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  when  the  bus  or  train 
left,  and  waited  until  they  were  at  home  to  cry  their 
eyes  out  where  nobody  but  mother  and  daddy  could 
hear  them.  Mother  and  father  were  good  and  kind, 
but  oh,  it  was  not  the  same  as  having  your  own  little 
place !  The  old  folks  had  somehow  become  set  in  their 
ways  in  the  brief  interval  since  the  girls  left  home. 
They  wanted  to  do  everything  just  a  certain  way. 

Luther  Johns  sat  in  silence  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table  in  the  church  basement  and  ate  chicken  pie  and 
coleslaw  and  small  hot  rolls.  The  supper  was  good,  and 
it  was  the  regular  semimonthly  Ladies'  Aid  chicken- 
pie  supper — a  kind  of  fortnightly  food  binge  for  good 
Methodists.  This  was  to  be  the  last  supper  for  a  time, 
for  with  food  rationing  and  one  thing  and  another  the 
ladies  were  finding  it  difificult  to  set  up  successful  sup- 
pers. They  couldn't  even  get  enough  ice  cream  any 
more.  Mr.  Johns  ate  soberly  and  sensibly,  with  a  silent 
and  grateful  appreciation  for  good  food.  He  listened 
with  half  an  ear  to  the  talk  at  the  card  table  behind 
him.  There  were  four  young  "war  widows,"  eating 
supper  together.  His  own  daughter  was  not  with  them ; 
she  would  have  noticed  him  and  warned  them  to 
greater  discretion.  These  young  women,  the  same  age 
and  in  the  same  situation  as  his  own  daughters,  were 
full  of  admiration  for  themselves,  he  noticed.  And  a 
kind  of  grim  feeling  came  over  Mr.  Johns,  which 
spoiled  a  little  his  sober  pleasure  in  his  supper. 

He  paused  and  spoke  to  his  wife,  Jeanie,  who  sat  be- 
side him.  Most  of  her  supper  was  still  on  her  plate. 
She  was  small  and  thin  and  bright  and  quick.  Food 
was  something  she  cooked  for  other  people  to  eat  and 
enjoy — it  was  one  of  the  "outward"  things  about  her. 
Almost  everything  about  her  was  "outward."  Mr. 
Johns  had  these  little  words  for  her,  to  describe  her  to 
himself. 

Now  he  smiled  when  she  nodded  her  head  and  said, 
without  looking  at  him,  "Bessie  Oberholtzer's!"  He 
understood  that  she  had  identified  the  maker  of  the 
coleslaw  on  her  plate.  Each  of  the  Methodist  ladies 
had  her  own  secret  superior  recipe  for  which  she  was 
locally  famous.  His  own  wife  was  famous,  and  de- 
servedly so,  for  her  pies. 

Sitting  there,  a  little  stout,  a  little  bald,  with  hair 
gray  above  his  ears  and  the  glasses  thick  over  his  kind 
blue  eyes,  with  the  serious  self-contained  look  of  the 
adult  who  respects  himself  and  others,  Mr.  Johns  felt 
his  heart  begin  to  thump.  It  beat  in  him  a  strong  and 
lively  tune,  and  it  was  beating  with  a  fresh  and  re- 
newed feeling  of  love  for  his  wife !  He  loved  her !  He 
stirred  his  tea  and  looked  about  the  room,  nothing  in 
his  appearance  or  manner,  except  a  slight  increase  in 
the  color  of  his  cheeks,  to  indicate  the  richness  and 
warmth  of  his  feeling. 

There  was  a  singular  lack  in  the  crowd  in  the  church 
basement.  There  were  children  enough,  and  women  of 
all  ages  and  sizes  and  shapes.  And  there  were  men  of 
his  own  age  and  older — but  between  the  boys  in  high 
school  and  his  own  contemporaries,  the  male  popula- 
tion was  practically  nil.  There  was  a  slice  gone  right 
out  of  the  middle,  and  Mr.  Johns  missed  these  young 
men.  He  missed  particularly  the  cheerful  ruddy  face 


of  his  son-in-law,  Kenneth  Park,  now  at  Fort  Knox. 
Kenny  always  came  and  sat  with  Mr.  Johns,  when- 
ever they  met  out  anywhere,  and  gave  Mr.  Johns 
affectionate  and  courteous  attention  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Johns  got  on  well  with  Kenny.  He  really 
got  on  better  with  Kenny  than  he  did  with  his  daugh- 
ter Myra,  Kenny's  wife. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Johns  lacked  in  love  for  Myra, 
for  he  loved  her  devotedly.  But  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  her.  She  had  had,  almost  since  in- 
fancy, an  unexpected  and  sometimes  barbed  wit. 
Often  Mr.  Johns  took  her  seriously  when  she  was  jok- 
ing. She  was  so  quick;  her  mind  flew  away  ahead  of 
his,  and  while  he  was  still  arguing  she  had  all  the  an- 
swers ready— even  for  the  arguments  he  had  not  yet 
expounded.  Long  ago  Mr.  Johns  had  given  up  trying 
to  reason  with  Myra  and  had  retired  behind  a  device 
which  humiliated  him  a  little.  When  he  was  not  in 
agreement  with  some  proposed  course  of  action  she  had 
decided  upon,  he  just  laid  down  the  law  and  compelled 
obedience  from  her.  This  was  not  his  choice,  not  the 
way  he  wanted  it.  But  she  could  talk  him  right  out  of 
his  position  when  he  knew  he  was  right.  When  those 
times  came  he  was  the  autocrat — and  didn't  like  the 
role. 

But  Kenny  was  as  simple  and  natural  as  Mr.  Johns 
himself,  and  they  got  on  well.  Mr.  Johns  made  the 
little  mental  gesture — half  wish,  half  prayer — which  he 
made  whenever  he  thought  of  it:  that  Kenny  would 
come  home  safely  from  the  war.  It  was  selfish  to  pray 
for  one's  own,  but  Kenny  was  such  a  good  lad,  faithful 
and  honorable — they  did  not  come  any  better.  Myra's 
love  for  Kenny  was,  her  father  thought,  the  very  best 
thing  about  her.  It  had  awakened  in  himself  a  new  re- 
spect for  her. 

But  Kenny  was  not  here  tonight,  of  course — he  was 
off  in  camp  and  Myra  was  living  at  home  again,  with 
her  little  son.  Mr.  Johns  and  Myra  agreed  better  now 
than  when  she  had  been  a  girl  at  home,  going  to  school. 
Marriage  and  the  baby  and  her  love  for  Kenny  had 
mellowed  her.  At  least  she  did  not  reveal  her  impa- 
tience with  her  father  so  readily.  She  treated  him  with 
more  respect.  And  she  had  been  brave — and- the  little 
boy  was  all  a  grandfather  could  ask. 

Mr.  Johns  sighed  profoundly  and  his  wife  looked  at 
him  with  a  glance  both  shrewd  and  sympathetic. 

"Why don't  we  go  to  the  movies?"  she  asked.  "We 
don't  need  to  stick  around  here— unless  you  don't 
want  to  go." 

"I'd  like  to  go,"  he  said  at  once.  "Myra  says  it's  a 
good  show." 

"I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can  be,"  she  said,  and  went 
away  at  once  to  attend  to  those  duties  which  were 
hers  in  connection  with  the  church  supper. 

In  a  moment  she  was  back  and  placed  before  him  a 
piece  of  her  own  cherry  pie.  She  had  robbed  the  family 
of  sugar  to  bake  it  for  the  church  supper  and  she  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Johns  should  have  a  piece.  He 
felt  guilty  as  he  ate  it— but  it  was  delicious.  For  a  per- 
son who  ate  as  little  as  she  did,  his  wife  could  certainly 
cook! 

She  was  back  in  the  kitchen  again,  bustling  about. 
Mr.  Johns  could  hear  her  brisk  voice.  He  was  always 
aware  of  her.  He  always  knew  where  she  was.  what  she 
was  doing,  what  her  mood  might  be.  He  smiled  to  hear 
her.  If  you  could  not  see  her,  you  would  think  she  was 
a  girl,  he  thought  fondly,  her  step  was  so  light  and 
quick,  her  voice  so  bright.  She  was  easily  amused  and 
she  had  a  deep  unexpected  chuckle  which  warmed  him. 
She  had  been  a  shy  girl.  He  had  had  his  difficulties, 
courting  her.    But  even  when  she  was  in  flight  she 


would  look  back  at  him  with  this  unexpected  bubble  of 
mirth  and  amusement  rising  in  her.  She  was  still  a  lit- 
tle shy  with  strangers.  She  liked  familiar  things  best, 
and  familiar  ways.  Well,  so  did  he. 

He  saw  her  coming  toward  him  now,  winding  be- 
tween the  crowded  tables,  speaking  to  this  one  and 
that.  She  wore  her  hat  and  was  folding  her  apron  to 
put  it  in  her  basket.  He  rose  and  got  her  coat  and  held 
it  for  her.  She  was  like  a  quick  bright  bird,  he  told 
himself.  Her  voice  was  light  and  liquid— like  a  bird's 
voice  when  it  talks  a  little,  before  it  begins  to  sing. 

"We  made  forty  dollars,"  she  told  him,  all  business. 
"And  we  think  instead  of  giving  up  the  suppers  entirely 
we'll  just  all  concentrate  on  having  one  a  month.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  Luther?  The  ladies  want  to 
know  what  you  think." 

Well,  Jean,"  he  said,  "I  hate  to  see  you  quit  en- 
tirely. Everyone  enjoys  the  suppers.  They  serve  a 
purpose.  To  get  together  and  visit  and  see  one  another 
is  surely  good  for  all  of  us.  And  if  we  get  our  food  here 
instead  of  at  home,  what  harm  does  that  do?  It  helps 
the  church — and  our  morale  too." 

"I'll  tell  them  what  you  said— and  I  think  you  are 
right,"  she  said  firmly,  and  she  smiled  at  him  with  a 
certain  tenderness.  "Did  you  know,  Luther,  that  old 
Mr.  Ginnerty  spilled  his  pie — and  cried?  Myra  gave 
him  hers.   Bless  his  heart ! " 

He  was  pleased  with  Myra.  He  glanced  around  for 
her.  She  had  her  little  boy,  named  for  him  but  called 
Luke — she  had  Luke  standing  on  a  chair  and  she  was 
buttoning  him  into  his  warm  brown  overcoat.  He  was 
three  and  he  looked  like  his  grandmother. 

Myra  caught  her  father's  eye  and  smiled  and  waved 
at  him.  She  called  over,  "Leave  your  basket,  mother. 
I'll  take  it  home." 

"No,  Luther,"  Mrs.  Johns  said  below  her  breath. 
"My  best  glass  pie  dish  is  in  the  basket— you  carry  it. 
You  know  how  Myra  breaks  things." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  pretended  not  to  hear  Myra 
and  picked  the  basket  up  and  they  went  out  of  the 
church  quickly  and  a  little  guiltily.  Myra  was  in- 
clined to  be  quite  firm  with  them. 

They  walked  along  the  quiet  street  in  tlic  cold  spring 
evening.  There  was  not  a  car  on  the  deserted  highway. 
It  was  uncanny,  this  vacant  pavement.  Not  so  long 
ago  one  had  to  stand  on  the  curbing  and  wait  for  a 
chance  to  cross.  There  were  only  three  or  four  cars  out- 
side the  theater,  but  inside  there  was  a  g<H)d  crowd. 
They  sat  about  halfway  down  and  Mr.  Johns  held  the 
basket  with  Jeanic's  best  pic  dish  carefully,  and  she 
tucked  Jier  hand  into  tiie  fold  of  his  elbow. 

The  picture  was  aliout  the  difficulties  of  some  young 
lovers.  Mr.  Johns  looked  at  it  passively,  ile  was  just 
glad  to  be  there  in  the  dark,  alone  with  Jeanie  beside 
him.  But  the  story  unfolding  on  the  screen  made  him 
liiink  of  something.  That  first  year  they  were  married, 
almost  thirty  years  ago  before  their  older  daughter, 
Agnes,  was  born  they  had  been  much  at  home  to- 
gether. It  had  been  a  very  cold,  snowy  winter  and 
Jeanie  had  not  been  especially  well,  altiiough  she  was 
not  really  ill  ritlier.  Their  small  house  was  snug  and 
warm. 

He  read  to  her  that  winter.  He,  who  was  often  in- 
articulate, loved  to  read  aloud,  and  often  the  words  he 
read  expressed  his  own  sentiments  better  than  he  could 
express  tluni.  They  had  read  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
and,  toward  spring— it  was  about  this  time  of  the 
year— he  read  aloud  to  her  an  English  translation  of 
Manzoni's  The  Betrothed.  It  had  taken  him  weeks 
and  spring  was  in  full  (Continued  on  Page  73) 
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I  GARDP^N  like  lliis  is  on  duly  day  and  iiif^ht, 
M  dccoratint;  all  arrivals  and  dojiarliircs.  Ft  leaves 
[1  tlie  back  yard  free  tor  the  food  palcli,  attracts 
■i-*  constant  attention  and  re(]uires  practically  none. 
The  two-foot  strips  down  either  side  of  the  path  are 
made  into  neat  rilihons  of  loam  in  the  sprinj;,  jjrow 
fuller  and  gri-ener  throujjh  June,  and  from  ahout  the 
Fourth  of  July  until  frost  stand  on  their  own  as 
facing  ranks  of  imfailing  flowers,  no  matter  how  many 
you  pick. 

The  combination  liere  is  the  best  I  know  for  a  sum- 
mer when  there  is  little  time  to  spare  for  fussing.  You 
can  get  just  about  anything  you  wish  chromatically 
with  zinnias  but  blue,  and  a  clear  blue  with  all  those 
bright  yellows,  reds,  oranges,  pinks,  purples  and  oif- 
whites  wouldn't  do  the  trick  that  the  vague  deep 
rosy  lavender  of  ageratum  does.  Also,  ageralum  as 
an  edging  plant  will  hold  its  size,  shape  and  color 
right  on  through,  and  will  hide  the  lower  stems 
of  the  ziimias,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  welcome 
function. 

My  choice  in  zimiias  would  be  the  dahlia-dowered 
variety,  in  clear  yellows,  reds,  pinks  and  white.  You 
can  sow  the  seed  in  a  six-inch  doulile  row,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm,  then  thin  to  get  staggered  plants 
about  a  foot  apart.  Ageratum  is  sIow(t  starling  and, 
furthermore,  does  not  as  a  rule  grow  uniformly  as  to 
size  from  seed;  so  try  to  get  small  plants,  of  Blue  Boy, 
from  cuttings  at  your  local  greeidious<',  and  figure  on 
one  to  a  foot  in  a  single  row. 

\ou  won't  have  to  worry  about  weeds,  once  your 
plants  get  well  under  way;  and  the  only  thing  to  watch 
is  mildew  on  the  zimiias,  which  can  be  controll(>d  by 
dusting  the  leaves  from  below  with  sulphur,  if  you 
want  to  keep  everything  presentabl(\  Nothing,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  ever  bothered  ageralum.  It  isn't 
much  for  cutting-  its  job  is  in  the  garden,  as  a  garnish. 
But  ziimias  you  can  cut  to  your  heart's  content .  Don't 
try  for  too  long  stems,  or  you  will  lose  the  l)looms 
to  come  on  the  branches  beneath.  They  are  best  in 
a  bowl  with  a  stem  holder  on  the  bottom,  and  with 
most  of  the  leaves  stripped  off. 

And  speaking  of  leaves,  you  can  be  startuig  your 
lettuce  any  time  now  in  a  sunny  window.  You  can  be 
starting  your  tomatoes  there,  too,  and  be  getting  a 
dozen  or  more  six-foot  stakes  ready  on  which  to  train 
them  for  a  good  clean  crop.  With  the  space  you  thereby 
save  in  the  food  garden,  you  can  plan  to  squ(>eze  in 
one  or  two  hills  of  giant  straight-neck  squash,  which 
takes  up  very  httle  room,  is  a  beautiful  plant  with 
big  yellow  flowers,  and  makes  a  shady  nest  that  keeps 
filled  all  summer  with  succulent  golden  gourds.  Your 
zinnia  path  out  front  won't  interfere  with  anything. 
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W  hen  it  comes  to  size,  color  range  and 
ease  of  culture,  few  annuals  can  touch  the 
dahita-JUnvered  zinnia;  nor  can  any  other 
edging   annual  compare    with   ageratum. 
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^r  Jf  hat  €io€S  John  L.  L^icis  hare  on  your  hits- 
band  tchich  prevents  his  stopping  warlinte 
strikes? 

Your  question  is  curiously  phrased.  Its  implica- 
tion would  be  that  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  knows  some- 
thing which  is  detrimental  to  the  President,  and  that 
therefore  the  President  gives  Mr.  Lewis  special  favors. 
Phrasing  your  question  in  this  way  seems  to  me  not  a 
question  but  a  suggestion  of  a  supposed  fact  which  you 
have  not  quite  dared  to  state  openly  as  a  fact.  I  fear 
such  a  statement  or  question  shows  great  ignorance, 
for  you  must  know  that  from  time  to  time  every  con- 
nection between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  has  been  broadcast  in  the 
papers  over  and  over  again. 

The  President  himself  does  not  prevent  nor  bring 
on  strikes.  There  is  regular  machinery  for  handling 
labor  difficulties.  When  this  machinery  is  unsuccessful, 
both  sides  sometimes  apf)eal  to  the  President,  or  he 
may  appeal  to  them  if  he  thinks  a  labor  situation 
affects  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  his  good  offices  are 
unsuccessful  and  he  thinks  the  good  of  the  country  is 
at  stake,  he  may  order  a  particular  industrial  plant  or 
a  mine,  or  a  group  of  activities  privately  owned  and 
operated,  taken  over  by  the  Government  until  such 
time  as  the  owners  and  the  labor  people  come  to  an 
agreement. 

But  all  this  is  done  under  the  laws  which  are  passed 
by  Congress  and  under  the  protection  of  the  courts, 
and  the  President  does  nothing  which  is  not  according 
to  law  and  open  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate  it. 

^Kr  Are  German  prisoners  of  tear  paid  $30  a 
month  and  alloired  to  send  the  money  home  to 
their  families?  If  so,  irhat  do  our  boys  receive 
tchen  prisoners  of  war? 

German  prisoners  of  war  are  credited  with  $40 
jjer  month  on  any  grade  above  and  including  a  major; 
$30  for  a  captain;  $20  for  first  and  second  lieutenants; 
and  enlisted  men  get  $3.  If  enlisted  men  desire  to 
work,  they  make  80  cents  a  day.  This  money  is  credited 
to  the  prisoners  and  they  may  use  the  credit  at  can- 
teens, post  exchanges,  and  so  on.  What  is  given  them 
when  the  prisoners  are  repatriated  is  still  in  process  of 
negotiation.  This  is  not  done  according  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  but  under  another  agreement  and  not  yet 
accepted  by  Germany. 

The  pay  continues  all  the  time  for  our  boys  while 
they  are  captured.  Any  allotments  made  to  their 
families  are  continued  during  the  time  of  their  cap- 
ture. If  the  boys  haven't  made  any  allotments  pre- 
viously, they  can  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
make  allotments  in  the  needed  amount  and  he  will 
do  it. 


I'nion  irorkers  gain  increases  by  striking, 
hut  u-hite-coUar  icorkers'  wages  are  frozen,  /s 
this  fair? 

White-collar  workers'  wages  are  not  frozen  any 
more  than  union  workers'  wages  are.  It  may  be  that 
civil-service  employees'  wages  are  held  down  by  rules 
which  have  been  made  since  the  war  began,  but  that 
does  not  affect  all  white-collar  workers.  .\ny  of  these 
white-collar  workers  can  strike  except  the  people  work- 
ing for  the  government— city,  state  and  Federal.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  average  white-collar  workers  are 
able  to  do  exactly  what  the  union  workers  are  able  to 
do — unless,  of  course,  they  are  not  organized,  in  which 
case  an  individual  has  a  limited  opportunity  to  do 
anything  for  himself. 

^r  Do  you  think  Re<l  Cross  certificates,  like 
ISavy  E's  for  excellence,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
knitted  a  hundred  sweaters  would  stimulate 
laggard  knitters? 

I  have  no  idea  what  is  the  incentive  which  makes 
people  knit  for  the  Red  Cross,  but  I  should  think  wear- 
ing a  Red  Cross  pin  would  be  something  stimulating 
enough;  plus  the  satisfaction  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  men  in  the  services. 


Couldn't  tcomen  do  some  part-time  war 
work  in  their  homes  by  manufacturing  small 
parts? 

There  may  be  some  types  of  manufacturing 
which  could  be  carried  on  in  individual  homes.  I  think 
I  was  told  in  Great  Britain  that  they  had  made  use  to 
a  very  limited  extent  of  homework,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible where  the  use  of  machines  is  involved.  As  most 
of  the  war  work  being  done  today  requires  machinery, 
part-time  workers  are  usually  used  for  shorter  jjeriods 
of  time  in  factories. 


y^- 


Are  letters  to  soldiers  overseas  censored? 

Military  Intelligence  reports  that  letters  to  sol- 
diers are  subject  to  censorship.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  letters  are  censored,  but  they  may  be. 

^^  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  rerxtrt  that  solttiers 
overseas  for  tiro  years  trill  he  returned  to  this 
country? 

There  is  a  rotation  plan  in  the  Air  Forces  and  a  ro- 
tation plan  in  the  Ground  Forces,  but  no  definite  F>ericxl 
is  set.  The  answer  to  this  specific  question  is  No. 
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By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


^^r  /  am  eighteen  and  madly  in  love  irith  a 
soldier.  My  parents  think  I  ant  too  young  to 
marry;  should  1  obey  them? 

I  think  parents  are  taking  a  great  responsibility 
if  they  actually  forbid  young  people  to  marry.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  you  are  obligated  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  reasons  which  your  parents  give 
in  opposing  your  marriage  during  the  war  period.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  your  parents  have  some  very  good 
reasons  for  asking  you  not  to  marry  your  soldier.  The 
question  as  to  whether  you  finally  obey  your  parents 
or  not  is  one  that  no  one  can  answer  for  you.  That 
must  be  decided  among  you  and  your  parents  and  your 
future  husband. 


REPRINTED  COi;KrKSy  OH  THIS  WEEK 


W  ho — next  to  Mr.  KiMMtevell,  of  rourae — 
irtnild  yott  like  to  see  President  of  the  I'.  S.? 

You  imply  in  your  question  that  because  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  my  husband  I  would  like  to  see  him  the 
President  of  the  L'niicd  States.  I  am  glad  that  my 
husband  has  earned  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  three  times  in  the  past,  but 
I  would  always  like  to  see  the  man  elected  whom  the 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  felt  they  wished  to 
have  at  the  head  of  their  Government. 


Ito  the  tour  Freedoms  mean  freeitom  only 
for  white  men,  or  freedom  for  the  yellow,  brotcn 
and  black  races  as  irell? 

I  should  think  the  Four  Freedoms  meant  freedom 
for  all  human  beings  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
obvious  that  freedom  is  always  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  ability  an  individual  has  to  govern  himself, 
but  that  is  a  question  of  time  and  the  opportunity 
given  for  development,  and  the  basic  freedoms  apply 
to  all  in  exactly  the  same  way. 


ff  hy  cannot  a  soldier  obtain  a  dii^orce  white 
tn  service? 

A  soldier  can  get  a  divorce  if  he  can  qualify  under 
the  state  laws.  The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief 
.Act  provides  that  in  a  suit  for  divorce  against  a  soMier, 
the  suit  may  be  continued  by  the  court  for  final  action 
until  after  the  soldier  gets  back. 


Can  you  tell  me  trhy  a  soldier  can  get  a 
^trlottgh  to  see  his  flog,  trhen  my  httsbaitd  can't 
get  a  fitrlough,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  his 
fott  rteen  -mont  h  -old  sftn  ? 

My  dear  lady,  it  just  happened  that  the  soldier 
who  went  to  see  his  dog  was  due  for  a  furlough,  and 
someone  made  a  good  newspaper  story  out  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  man  would  be  given  a  furlough  un- 
less he  was  entitled  to  it  and  the  military  needs  of  the 
area  were  such  that  he  could  be  allowed  leave  at  the 
particular  time  when  he  made  application. 

The  paramount  consideration  in  granting  any 
furloughs  is  the  need  of  the  military  services,  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual  involved. 


Why  can  sailors,  marines  and  coast  guards- 
men receive  packages  irithotil  asking  for  thent, 
but  soliliers  must  irrite  for  things? 

The  War  Department  made  the  regulation  in  co- 
operation with  the  post  office  in  order  to  try  to  cut 
down  printed  material  being  sent  to  the  boys  overseas. 
The  mails  were  being  swamped  with  papers  and  publi- 
cations of  various  sorts  which  the  boys  didn't  read, 
but  which  hindered  the  delivery  of  the  regular  and 
desired  mail.  This  was  done  under  the  Postmaster 
General's  Order  No.  19687.  which  was  published  in 
the  postal  bulletin  January  8.  1943.  and  is  still  in 
force. 

The  Navy  Department  has  not  made  the  same 
ruling,  I  imagine  because  there  are  not  the  same 
lumiljer  of  men  in  the  Navy. 


('an  a  soltlicr  niake  somctuie  oilier  lliiiii  his 
trife  Iteneficiary  of  his  insurance  §Mtlicy? 

Insurance  will  be  payable  only  to  the  widow, 
widower,  child  (including  stepchild  or  illeKimii.ile 
child  if  desigiiatetl  as  beneliciary  by  the  insured),  i)ar- 
enls  (including  persons  standing  tn  loco  parentis), 
brother  or  sister  of  the  insured. 

^r      ShouUI  a  defense 
»:UE.Sor  It   l<? 


irorkcr  quit    to  join    ihf 


I  am  afraid  this  is  a  question  which  you  will 
have  to  decide  for  yourself.  If  in  your  locality  there 
arc  people  who  couUl  do  the  job  as  a  defense  worker 
which  you  are  now  tloing,  and  the  quotas  are  not  lilU>d 
for  WAVI-S  or  WAClheii  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  whether  you  would  Ix:  doing  a  b>etter  siTvice 
in  changing  your  job.  1  think,  of  course,  the  consider- 
ation of  your  home  situation  and  how  it  would  affect 
your  home  responsibilities  would  have  to  be  weighed. 

Litters  shoiil'l  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  do  the 
1,  Anns'  I  lOM  I  J  111  K  \  AL.  .\'o  letters  for  this  page  sent  to  the 
While  House  uill  tie  dHsvrred.  It  should  be  understood  that 
.Mrs.  Roosevelt's  onsuers  reflect  only  her  ou-n  opinions,  and 
arc  not  necessarily  the  opinions  either  of  the  Administraliort 
or  oj  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


Six-ntonth-old  Joey  will  take  even  a  scrubbing  from  the  twenty-three-month-old  twins, 
Freilily  nnd  Mona,  irilhoiil  a  whimper.   Freddy  gol  her  name  from  bandmaster  Fred  Waring. 


12:00  Noon. 
1:00  P.M. 

1 :30  P.M. 
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BY  HILDA  COLi;  ESPY 


1HAVE  three  little  daughters  who  are  not  yet  two  years 
old.  The  twins,  Mona  and  Freddy,  are  aged  twenty- 
three  months.  Joanna,  their  belated  triplet,  reached  her 
half-year  mark  yesterday  and  went  on  a  three-meals- 
a-day  schedule,  or  else  I  would  not  have  any  time  to  write 
my  memoirs  this  lovely  spring  morning.  For  this  was  the 
winter  schedule: 


Joey's  bottle. 

Twins'  breakfast.  ("Use  your  spoon,  please,  dar- 
ling! No,  no,  don't  throw  it  on  the  floor!") 
Joey's  bath. 
Joey's  bottle. 

Dress  twins  for  morning  walk.  (Oh,  those  heavy 
leggings,  those  coats,  those  mittens,  those  hats !) 
Ditto  for  Joey.  Carry  downstairs  and  tuck  in 
carriage. 

Twins'  walk.  They  look  like  elves  in  the  snow. 
They  hop  off  in  opposite  directions.   I  chase. 


6:00 

A.M. 

7:00 

A.M. 

9:30 

A.M. 

10.00 

A.M. 

10.30 

A.M. 

10:45 

A.M. 

11.00 

A.M. 

Twins'  dinner.    Mop  up  floor  in  wide  radius 

around  small  table. 

Make  Joey's  formula.  Tell  twins  story  on  piano 

while  bottles  boil:  ■'.  .  .  and  Mona  and  Freddy 

saw  a  rabbit.  It  went  hippity-hop,  hippity-hop." 

Tuck  twins  in  for  nap,  again  and  again.    ("Lie 

down,  Freddy!   Down,  Mona!") 

Joey's  lunch. 

Dress  twins  for  walk.  They  fall  down  in  snow. 

I  pick  up  and  dust  off.    Down  again. 

Joey's  orange  juice. 

Bathe  twins. 

Twins"  supper.  ("  Use  your  spoon,  please,  honey ! 

No,  no,  don't  throw  it  on  the  floor!")    Mop  up 

floor. 

Joey's  supper. 

Put  twins  to  bed.   Duet  of  shrieks. 

Tuck  Joey  in.   Duet  becomes  trio. 

Utter  collapse. 

Last  bottle  for  Joey. 

Freddy  kicks  covers  off.   Howls.   Tuck  in. 

Ditto  for  Mona. 


That's  the  outline.  But  any  mother  can  read  between 
the  lines,  visualize  the  umpteen  trips  to  the  "toy-toy,"  the 
bric-a-brac  that  was  shattered,  the  heads  that  were 
bumped,  the  cat  that  was  teased. 

The  twins'  homemaking  ideas  are  fascinating.  I  have 
put  daisies  in  a  bean  pot,  but  I  never  thought  of  putting 
books  in  the  bathtub,  as  Mona  and  Freddy  did.  (They 
certainly  do  take  away  that  over-utilitarian  look !)  And  I 
have  wanted  to  stretch  sugar,  but  never  did  it  occur  to 
me  to  put  wood  ash  in  it.  You  know,  you  can  transfer 
a  heap  of  ashes  to  the  sugar  bowl  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
if  you  use  both  hands. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  a  "career  girl,"  although  I 
wouldn't  have  liked  to  be  described  that  way.  Up  to  six 
weeks  before  the  twins  were  born  I  was  publicity  director 
for  Fred  Waring,  after  whom  our  daughter  Freddy  was 
named.  I  had  had  the  job  for  six  years.  As  a  press  agent, 


2:00 

P.M. 

3:00 

P.M. 

4:30 

P.M. 

5:00 

P.M. 

5:30 

P.M. 

6:00 

P.M. 

6:30 

P.M. 

6:45 

P.M. 

7:00 

P.M. 

10:00 

P.M. 

2:30 

A.M. 

3:45 

A.M. 

I  knew  all  the  answers.  I  really  did.  There  wasn't  much 
that  stumped  me.  Now  I  get  up  every  day  wondering  if 
my  wits  and  my  wisdom  and  my  drive  will  be  equal  to 
the  demands  of  my  present  job. 

My  three  daughters  have  taught  me  more  about  life  in 
two  years  than  I  had  learned  in  the  preceding  twenty- 
nine.  Children  call  upon  and  try  to  the  limit  one's  better 
qualities.  Patience  was  something  which  I  had  never  con- 
sidered a  virtue,  and  mine  was  a  puny'  thing  when  they 
took  it  over.  You  should  see  it  now.  One's  worst  qualities 
are  shown  up  too.  I  was  ever  a  rusher,  and  my  little  tea- 
pot was  never  without  its  raging  tempest.  I  enjoyed  ex- 
citement. But  these  three  little  sisters  give  me  so  much  to 
do  that  I  have  had  to  cut  unnecessary  motion  and  steps, 
and  I  soon  found  out  that  if  there  was  one  thing  I  couldn't 
afford  to  do,  it  was  to  get  excited.  Formerly  I  had  no  con- 
ception of  time.  The  babies  taught  me  that  a  day  can  con- 
tain just  so  much;  though  I  still  backslide  occasionally,  I 
don't  make  a  habit  of  biting  off  more  than  I  can  chew. 
They  taught  me  to  visualize  the  consequences  of  im- 
pulse; I  no  longer  invite  a  great  crowd  to  come  out  for  the 
week  end,  for  instance,  and  then  kill  myself  trying  to  run 
a  hotel  and  a  nursery  school  at  the  same  time.  And  if  my 
offspring  have  forced  me  to  use  time  as  carefully  as  a 
piece  of  rationed  beef,  they've  also  shown  me  the  delights 
of  leisure.  Fve  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  past,  but  nothing 
has  ever  matched  the  rapture  of  my  present  weekly  "day 
off." 

My  husband,  Wede,  was  pretty  excited  the  night  the 
twins  were  born;  one  of  the  nurses  found  him  apparently 
absorbed  in  a  mystery  story  which  he  was  reading  upside 
down.  But  Fred  wasn't  much  better.  When  he  went  on 
the  air  that  evening  he  impulsively  announced,  "You'll 
be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the  Pennsylvanians  has 
just  had  twins!"  As  he  turned  to  conduct  the  band  it 
came  over  him  that  the  audience  might  conclude  that  one 
of  the  glamour-girl  singers  had  "just  had  twins"  right  be- 
fore the  microphone.  So  he  rushed  into  further  explana- 
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i\s.  ■■  It  isn't  r\>nna  -it  isn't  Jane ! "  ho  hastily  Ivllowixl 
er  the  music.  Whon  \vc  thankixi  hini  later  lor  the 
his"  whicli  had  tvsultixi  in  a  slimvcr  of  IxxHivs  from 
tant  cousins  fn^n  ciK\st  to  cvvist.  ho  s;ud.  "IMii,!;! 
was  a  pnxluction ! " 

Somotunos  1  romomlxM  tho  ji^xxl  old  daNis  at  Fnxi's  and 
itrast  that  job  with  tho  ono  I  havo  now.  To  lx>  suiv.  as 
ed's  press  ;ij;ont  1  w  orkini  in  confusion  tix>.  ThrouKJi  ono 
ice  wall,  as  I  ty;K\f  away,  came  tlio  stumd  of  the  i;liv 
lb  in  rehears;il.  Through  another  1  could  hoar  tho  piano 
one  of  tho  arranjioi-s.  ji^^i'VH  ^^vor  anil  over  and  i>ver  a 
■tain  phrase.  Outside  my  olVico  dixir  were  onsconcixl 
e  Los  Paul  Hio.  two  guitars  and  a  l\iss  liddlo.  Their 
iears;ds  wou^  one  tenth  live  and  nine  tenths  ar.yiument. 
)ovo  this  individual  Ixnlhun  came  tho  ultimate  brassy 
and  of  tho  band  itself,  from  tho  lari^o  rehoars;il  rixnn  t  wi> 
ors  away.  Now  how  come  tho  noise  made  by  lifty-live 
jwn  men  was  neither  so  penetrating  nor  so  distractinj; 
tlie  voices  of  the  tiny  Kspy  sisters  in  full  cry? 
But  at  Ftixl's.  if  1  i»ad  spring  fever.  I  could blulT  through 
iay.  I  could  make  a  lot  of  telephone  calls,  run  tlown  for 
dmornins  cotToo  with  my  favorite  crony,  take  two 
urs  for  lunch  and  .uo  homo  early.  1  cluvkixl  that  olT 
ainst  days  whon  1  worked  at  a  gruolini;  pace  uiUil  mid- 
i;ht.  When  1  set  spring  fever  in  tho  company  of  tho 
py  sisters.  1  take  a  stilT  dose  of  mental  quinine.  For  1 
ve  found  that  there  is  no  way  of  blullins  a  toy-strewn 
or  or  a  pail  of  diapers. 

If  1  tixik  particular  pains  over  a  job  at  Fn>d"s.  or  was 
pecially  smart.  I  was  frotiuontly  rowardoil  by  a  pat  on 
e  kick.  The  other  day.  when  Freddy  ate  tho  cat's  dit\- 
r  and  Mona  wrote  on  tlio  wallpaixn-  witli  a  fountain 
n.  1  felt  I  deserved  oipial  credit  when  1  choked  back  a 
itlerian  shriek  and  dappotl  my  hands  instead  of  their 
•hinds,  which  1  was  yearning  to  do.  Did  anyone  sa\'. 
vJico  work,  Mrs.  Espy,  you're  going  to  get  along  in  this 
in"?   No. 

Motherlux>d  has  fixilod  me  from  tho  start.  For  years  1 
d  come  across  a  phrase  in  novels  which  wont  somotiiiu.i; 
this:  "She  knew  that  her  time  had  come."  Well,  one 
dy-summer  day  in  1911  1  dropped  in  on  my  obstotri- 
m.  oxpoctinij  only  a  ix)utino  checkup.  '"You  had  better 
t  along  over  to  tho  lu>spital."  he  saiil.  "You're  in 
:x)r." 

Then  take  tho  moment  in  tiio  delivery  riH)m  whon 
e  nurse  held  up  two  seven-pounders  with  owli.sh  eyes. 
Vren't  they  cute?"  I  murmured  politely.  Hut  1  waspu/- 
bd.  I  wish  that  people  who  hesitate  to  adopt  children 
uld  bo  mailed  a  photostatic  copy  of  my  state  *)f  mind 
tliat  time;  for  all  tho  kinship  I  felt  to  those  teeny  red- 
ced  sisters,  they  might  just  as  well  havo  boon  left  on  my 
orstep. 

(ext  day  I  was  duo  for  another  shock.  I  certainly 
idn't  expected  tt)  be  scared  into  a  cold  sweat  when  I 
ive  my  hrst  baby  its  bottle.  The  nurse  brought  Mona 
.placed  her  in  my  arms,  told  mo  how  to  hold  the  bottle, 
id  left,  shutting  the  d(H)r  behind  her.  I  lu'id  her  rigidly, 
ightened  out  of  my  wits.  In  a  few  moments  she  got 
hat  I  now  know  wore  hiccups,  but  what  1  then  tcH)k  for 
mvulsions  or  the  death  rattle.  Clutching  Mona  to  my 
Mom.  1  rang  for  the  nurse.  Whon  she  didn't  apju-ar,  my 
Ulic  increased.  I  grabbed  the  teloplioiio  and  called  (ho 
Uldesk,  pleading  for  immediate  assistance.  Three  nurses 
line  running;  and  the  look  (hoy  gave  me  whon  (lu'y 
zed  up  the  situation  is  ono  1  would  just  as  soon  foigot. 
Jt  never  shall.  They  linishod  feeding  Mima  in  tho 
Jrsery  and  1  sank  back,  thoroughly  unnerved. 

I  had  a  groat  big  ego,  but  after  my  encounter  wi(h 
abies  A  and  B,  as  (ho  hospi(al  called  thi'in,  i(  had  shrunk 
)  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Sliortly  after  tho  hiccuj)  episode,  my  piiono  rang.  It 
as  the  director  of  scripts  at  N.B.C.saying  that  tliey  were 
msidering  doing  a  half-hour  show  entidod  Hoy  Meets 
and,  about  tlio  birth  and  growth  of  a  typical  American 
"che'stra.  and  could  I  see  my  way  clear  to  writing  a  trial 
xipt?  I  might  not  be  able  to  give  a  seven-pound  infant 
iree  ounces  of  milk.  but.  by  gosh,  writing  a  scrii)t  came 
•  natural  as  brushing  my  tooth.   I  agreed  to  try,  and  had 

rough  draft  of  the  first  scri])t  written  i)r()ppe(I  u])  in 
Jd,  the  tablet  against  my  knees  finished  by  (ho  (ime 
^ede  dropped  in  for  his  visit  (hat  evening.  We  were  bo(h 
2ry  happy  abou(  Hoy  Meets  Hand,  and  (his,  believe  i( 
"not,  was  why:  it  would  give  me  somediing  to  do  in  my 
are  time  when  I  was  at  home  with  the  twins!  You  sec, 
e  had  a  lot  to  learn. 

This  naive  hurraying  over  something  to  keo])  mamma 
usy  seems  even  more  incredible  whon  you  consider  (he 
rcumstances  in  which  we  se(  up  housekeeping  as  a  fam- 
y.  Several  weeks  before  the  (wins'  birdi.  Wede  had 
>ined  the  staff  of  the  Reader's  Digesf.  We  had  (o  look 
>r  a  home  in  Westchester  within  driving  distance  of  ihc 
'igest  building.  The  doctor  forbade  me  to  drive,  so  \\<  <  I' 


did  the  houst>  hunting  himself,  while  1  hastily  telei>lu>Mi\l 
tor  sucli  iKvossiiry  items  as  a  ivfrigera(oi  I  loft  lor  tlio 
luxspital  l'i\>m  a  oiu>-and-a-half-i\x>m  aixutment  l'n>m 
the  luvspital  1  drv>ve  to  a  strange  ton-nxmi  lunist-  m 
t^ssining.  New  York,  in  the  aimixmy  of  a  husband  wuh  a 
new  job.  (wo  Ixibies  I  scaavly  know,  a  nuiso  1  had  met 
two  times  anil  a  cvx>k  I  had  s»vn  just  once  when  slie 
calliHi  iMi  me  lor  an  in(erview  in  (lie  hi»spi(al.  The  only 
lamiliar  sigtu  as  wo  ilrovo  up  (o  our  huge  WliKe  l\leiihaiil 
in  fHtsiiiiug  was  our  Scody  dog.  H  Plus.  Slio  h.ul  joiiuxl 
us  on  our  hoiieynuxMi  anil  had  assuiiuHl  the  n>lo  oi  an 
only  child.  Siie  tix>k  ono  liH>k  at  (he  (wms  and  (hiow  up 
her  ixiws.  .Vs  lor  us,  wo  kxikixl  at  (ho  pilal-up  p;icknig 
cases  of  linen  and  china.  Wo  lixikini  a(  all  tho  space  that 
was  going  to  havo  to  lx>  tilUxl  with  sivondh.ind  luniitmo 
Mamma  and  pap;i  weiv  gouig  (o  lx>  pleiitv  busy  sotding 
(ho  house  lor  (he  iiex(  six  wivks. 

As  niSTK.MTKO  as  I  was.  I  los(  no  time  looking  up  a 
ixxliatncian.  The  fac(  (ha(  (he  (wins  weio  (hioo  (imes  as 
healdiy  as  1  was  escaped  my  a((enlion.  I  r.ithoi  exptvtod 
(hem  (o  come  down  widi  whiH>piiig  cougli  .my  minute. 

I>r.  S.  arrived  (wo  iniiuMos  atloi  I  h.ul  iIiscovouhI  lii.il 
H  riiis  was  missing.  .\iul  so  I  openoii  the  diH>r,  mudeieil 
"Hollo.  doo(or."  and  stio(  pas(  liim  down  (ho  s(eps.  (ear- 
fully  calling  "H  Plus!"  While  my  shouts  laded  in  (he 
dis(aiice.  (lie  nui-so  explained  to  the  doctor  (lia(  I  really 
ilulir(  care  more  alxnU  (he  dog  (ium  alxnU  my  babies, 
only  H  Plus  was  a  ci(y  dog  and  I  loaieil  she'd  gel  los(  if 
she  s( rayed  iii  (hecouiKry.  .Asa  mailer  of  lad,  mothering 
H  Plus  was  a  habit,  and  molheriiig  (he  (wins  was  iii>(, 
as  yet. 

1  think  Dr.  S.  was  never  coiiviiicod  (li.i(  we  weio  fonder 
of  (he  (wins,  for  the  nex(  (ime  he  called  Wede  mis((H)k 
him  lor  (lie  ve(  who  had  promised  (o  call  us  back  and  give 
us  some  advice  on  H  Plus.  "She's  losing  her  fur."  Wide 
reix>r(ed,  "and  I'm  beginning  lo  (hiiik  it's  soinelhmg 
more  serious  (han  worms." 

M  lasl  i(  was  (ime  lor  (he  nurse  lo  depart .  and  loi  me 
(o  (aiio  over  (he  care  of  (ho  babies.  Richard  I  lailihutloii, 
depardng  on  a  (rii).  was  never  more  aware  of  aiiveiiliiie. 
Wiieii  two  days  had  passed  in  a  hectic  blur  of  boKles 
and  diaixTS  aiul  hurried  stoiis.  1  reniembered  (ho  ixioiii 


I  umpv  Uiaiiiumi.  a>nu\haii  with  (he  WariiiK  band,  had 
mailixl  us  whon  the  twins  woie  lx>iii: 

Ok,  doubt*  Ih*  ftouNt  tiHtt  ihuMf  thf  Ms, 

Oh.  doubU  tht  .N/hv.N  iifii/  (/ixiWt-  th(  (H>ts.   .   .   . 

Long  Ixioie.  when  it  h.nd  gollon  aiouitd  (hut  (Ite  Eapyi 
were  ex|x\ting  twins.  Inoiids  had  sjiid,  "Well,  you'll  not 
evoiythiiig  over  at  once  lixxl  tlieiii  at  (ho  s;mic  lime, 
walk  them  (ogelhei    " 

My  liionils.  the  oiils  (ime  Mon.i  and  l-iixlily  over 
aclixl  as  a  uiiK  was  diiiiiig  piosnaiuv.  whon.  il  I  Ion( 
my  broaklast,  I  didn'l  luvos-Siinly  lose  it  twice  IxtauNo 
(here  wore  (wo  of  (hem.  They  duln'(  wo(  (heir  dia|x-r« 
a(  the  s;inio  time.  .'Viid  I  was  a  mother  >to  giivii  (hii(  (he 
sligh(es(  dew  on  (he  p.iii(s  moani  wliippiiig  iipsiaiix  lor 
anodiei  dia|M-r  which  I  hnd  loigudoii  (obiing  iIowuhLiiih 
tlu'  las(  time  I  was  up.  Neilhei  did  Ihey  sleep  ii(  (lie  diitno 
(line.  When  one  woke  and  ci  led.  she  disliiiixxl  Iho  ollioi . 
Result:  (wo  |)iams.  p.iiked  on  oidier  mde  ol  die  hoiisi'. 
Tliev  had  mo  coining  and  going 

One  day  as  I  was  charging  loilh  wKli  a  lx>ldo  of  orniiKo 
juice  in  each  hand.  Iiosh  dia|H-is  over  my  shinildoi  and 
mv  h,ui  falling  down,  die  telephone  laiig  II  was  N  H  C', 
lUiy  Meets  H.iiiil  had  Ih-oii  aiiililioiuxl  and  (he  show  wan 
se(.  Would  I  hill  I  y  up  and  s(,ii(  (iiiiiiiig  oul  half  hour 
sciipls?  I  sjiid  "  V-y-yes."  When  we  were  sdll  a  cliildleHs 
young  man  led  couple.  Wode's  sidiiry  had  !XH'iiied  laigo; 
bill  oiii  dear  old  White  I'^leph.iiU.  oiii  palace  oil  the 
P.ilisades,  was  eating  up  a  lot  ol  |mmiiu|s.  The  bills  as- 
tonished us.  We  could  use  (lia(  radio  moiiov.  lU-siiles,  il 
seemed  Iih>  good  an  op|H>i  (iiiiKy  (o  pass  up  Hu(  il  I  had 
known  (hen  what  my  i  liildieii  h.ivo  since  (aiiKht  me,  my 
answer  would  have  been  as  lollows:  "I'm  soiiy,  but  I'm 
loo  busy  (o  go  on  widi  it." 

I  went  (o  work  on  Script  ;i  thai  evening,  as  I  had  pioiii- 
isod.  af(er  (ho  six  and  (en  o'clock  Utdles.  I  woike»l  until 
(wo  .'\.M.  I  woke  up  at  six  next  moiiiiiig  with  the  disixisi 
(ion  ol  a  piosecudng  allot ney.  That  ulteiiiiM)ii  I  got  m  a 
high-scluM)l  gill  to  whei'l  (he  babies  aioiind  (lie  house 
while  I  wiolo.  Hii(  I  ili(lir(  wri(e.  I  spent  Iheeiidre  lime 
remorsefully  aware  of  my  babies'  ciyiiiK,  and  running 
anxiously  from  window  lo  window  as  (hey  ciicletl  (lie 
iioiise  in  (heir  pram.  {ioniinnnl  on  I'asr  WJ) 
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I  DON'T  know  what  set  me  thinking  of  patchwork  quilts  and  things  that  haven't 
much  to  do  with  today,  unless  it  was  the  blizzard  and  seeing  in  the  paper  about 
the  "tying"  up  on  the  ridge,  and  you  know  how  one  thing  telescopes  along  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  there's  a  train  started  and  it  isn't  any  "choo-choo,"  eitlier. 
It's  a  train  of  thought.  And  following  along,  trying  to  shovel  out  enough  to  get  to  the 
store,  I  ran  right  smack  into  a  rag  bag!   It  beats  all. 

Well,  it  makes  me  think  of  how  we  hang  on  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  life,  always 
figuring  that  we'll  need  that  old  chair  bottom  or  the  slats  out  of  Aunt  Betsy's  sleigh 
bed  one  of  these  days.  We  can't  for  the  life  of  us  tell  how  or  why  or  what  for  we'll 
need  any  of  the  things  we've  saved  up  all  these  years,  but  then — I've  known  it  to 
happen  dozens  of  times — it's  the  old  broken-down  baby  carnage  that  would  have  been 
just  what  Abner  needed  for  something  or  other  on  his  model  plane.  \V  ell,  I  haven't 
known  that  particular  instance  to  come  up  dozens  of  times,  but  you  know  what  I 
mean — it's  common  enough. 

Fuod'H  thv  Sumo.  I  guess  we  can  all  remember — it  was  only  yesterday— when 
we  didn't  save  up  the  odds  and  ends  that  we  have  now  in  our  refrigerators.  I  had  to 
smile  the  other  night  when  I  was  up  at  Dan  Hadley's  for  supper.  The  way  everything 
was  sort  of  squared  off,  if  you  get  me — not  counted  exactly,  but  Mary  Hadley  knew 
to  a  pin's  head  how  much  and  how  many  was  on  that  table.  And  what  made  me  smile 
was  I  kept  thinking  how  Dan  used  to  swear  he'd  never  eat  a  leftover  if  he  starved  in 
his  own  cornfield !  He  was  eating  them  that  night— and  liking  it,  too,  if  I'm  any  judge, 
and  I  guess  I  am. 

But  let  me  tell  you  and  you'll  see  what  I  was  driving  at  when  I  said  something 
about  patchwork.  Mary  Hadley  is  one  who  set  a  good  table  when  things  weren't 
quite  so  hard  to  come  by  as  they  are  now.  You  know,  she  is  the  kind  who  used  her 
best  china  every  day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  housekeepers:  those  who  do  and  those 
who  don't.  And  the  same  with  the  food.  You  always  made  a  beelinc  for  the  table  at 
the  church  supper  where  you  knew  her  chicken  pies  were  going  to  be.  And  her  biscuits 
too!  Oh,  well,  when  things  get  real  and  norma!  again,  I  guess  we'll  find  we  haven't 
forgotten  anything  we  ever  knew.  Learned  something,  too,  more  than  likely.  Anyway, 
last  week  it  was  my  turn  to  have  the  girls  up  to  pack  the  missionary  box  and  stay  to 
supper,  and  if  there's  anything  in  the  word  "patchwork,"  we  surely  did  find  it  out 
that  night.  You  see,  it  snowed  all  day  and  the  day  before.  I  made  out  to  use  what 
I  had  in  the  house,  for  the  ridge  was  too  slippery  for  me,  and  I  wouldn't  ask  anyone 
to  come  lugging  anything  up  that  hill  if  I  had  to  eat  cold  potatoes  without  any  salt! 

starifil  nnh  Stniit.  I  had  a  nice  jar  of  vegetable  and  beef  stock  on  hand,  saved 
up  for  soup,  you  know.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  vegetable  "water,"  cooking  down  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  and  adding  a  few  cut-up   root  {Cimiinntd  on  Hasi-  74) 
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Whenever  you  open  food  in  glass,  see  if  jar 
and  top  are  reusable.  All  you  can  save  will  be 
needed  when  summer  canning  starts.  Store  clean 
where  they  won't  rust.  Some  screw  caps  from 
commercial  jars  need  only  new  metal  sealing 
disks.   Jar  rings  can't  be  reused  for  canning, 
but  save  for  storing  dried  foods  in  glass. 
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I  February  hath  twenty-nine  days— and 
that,  my  girls,  is  leap  year.  Well,  leap  to 
it,  if  you  must. 

2  A  slice  of  ham  is  well  employed  by  being 
covered  with  cheese  sauce  (a  la  rarebit) 
seasoned  with  mustard  and  baked.  Per- 
haps I  shouldn't  mention  it,  but  it's 
delicious. 

•I  News  Hem:  A  new  oyster  sauce,  and  not 
an  oyster  in  a  barrelful.  But  with  oys- 
ters—it has  a  "meaning  all  its  own." 
Comes  ready. 

4  When  a  meal  seems  dull  or  you  find  your- 
self at  your  wit's  end,  try  a  prune  savory. 
Split  and  stone  cooked  i)runes,  stuff  with 
chopped  parsley  and  onion,  wrap  with  a 
bit  of  bacon,  skewer  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  until  bacon  is  crisp.  Serve  as  a  gar- 
nish for  a  meat  loaf,  with  a  green  salad  or 
on  toast  points  for  a  party  appeti/er. 

•5  From  the  slrdngc-bedfellows'  dirision: 
(Jrated  carrots,  cabbage  and  beets  in 
muffins.   No,  I  didn't  make  it  up. 

tt  Ripe  olives  are  good,  but  hot  ripe  olives 
are  a  thousand  times  better.  Heat  in 
their  liquor  and  serve  with  meat  or  with 
egg  dishes  or  as  an  hors  d'ueuvre. 

7  A  good  biscuit  dough  rolled  out  thin  and 
wrapijed  around  baked  sausages  and 
baked  again  is  delicious.  Have  baked  or 
fried  apples  along  too. 

It  When  you  bake  that  lovely  bread,  pull 
off  (don't  cut)  pieces  in  the  rough,  brush 
with  butter  or  margarine  and  bake  until 
brown  and  crusty.  And  you  have  "pulled 
bread."    Soups  or  salads  clamor  for  it. 
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O  Flavor  a  batch  of  flapjack  mixture  with 
lemon.  Swteten  a  little  extra.  Bake  on 
the  griddle  and  serve  with  lemon  sauce. 
A  dessert  confection. 

lO  If  chicken  livers  are  your  dish  (prob- 
ably are),  fold  them  in  squares  of  pastry 
and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Talk  about  some- 
thing special.  But  season  your  dough 
with  a  little  herb  taste — sage,  marjoram. 

11  Answer  to  coTresponclent :  No,  houla  is  not 
a  bomb.  It  is  only  turtle  and  pea  soup  in 
a  marriage  of  convenience.  Works  per- 
fectly too.  , 

1!S  Simple  and  elegant  is  the  oyster-and- 
codlish-flakes  pie.  Layers,  alternately  in 
a  deep  dish,  with  highly  seasoned  cream 
sauce  and  covered  with  the  best  pastry 
possible.  Bake  until  done.  Serve  pronto. 

Ill  A  squash  souHle  with  croutons  is  easy  to 
make,  easier  to  eat. 

1  I  It's  something  when  a  lunch  box  doubles 
as  a  knitting  basket.  Eat,  knit — or  vice 
versa. 

iri  Herb  note:  Beets  were  herbs  when  they 
began.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  progress  strikes 
in  such  funny  places? 

lO  Make  up  your  next  spinach  assignment 
into  small  well-seasoned  balls  of  chopped 
spinach.  Dip  them  in  egg  and  crumbs 
and  fry.  Just  as  different  as  a  ruby  shoe 
button. 

IT  From  an  old  cookbook.:  "Bake  your  best 
hams  in  a  heavy  blanket  of  hay.  The  hay 
must  be  well  aired  first."  We'll  air  it. 
never  you  fear. 

Ill  For  supper,  few  things  can  beat  scalloped 
oysters.  Another  scallop  (different  spe- 
cies) is  oysters  and  macaroni.  Recom- 
mended for  blizzardy  nights. 

lO  Those  little  apple  tarts  covered  with 
macaroon  crumbs  and  red  jelly  get  me. 
Got  about  everything. 

20  Hot-rufnor  dept.:  Winter  pears  are  extra 
line  this  year,  and  plenty  too.  Poached 
in  a  brown-sugar  sirup,  or  maple  sirup, 
they're  the  fringe  on  the  pelisse,  all  right. 
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Be  lo  me  my  Valentine, 
As  you  used  to  be; 

JusI  the  old-time  flinfsinf! 
Tltat^s  the  stuff  for  me. 

SHE: 

l\ou- for  me  another  love, 
A  lover  new  for  you. 


21  Speaking  of  squash — as  we  were — I  like  it 
baked  and  like  it  a  lot.  Sprinkle  with  a 
little  mint,  nutmeg  or  savory.  Add  a 
touch  of  cream,  brown  it  in  its  dish. 

22  If  you  get  hold  of  guinea  chicken,  cook 
some  whole  hominy  in  milk.  Season  and 
serve  along  with  currant  jelly.  Perfect 
with  guinea. 

23  Don't  neglect  those  hominy  griddlecakes 
either.   I  was  afraid  you  might  forget. 

21  Frozen  red  perch  adds  to  that  longed-for 
variety.  Roll  the  fillets  in  flour  and  fry 
in  salad  oil.  Lemon  butter  or  just  lemon 
juice  is  the  dressing. 

2r»  I  sometimes  think  Worcestershire  is  the 
father  of  condiments.  What  blue  is  to 
the  delphinium,  Worcestershire  is  to  sea- 
soning. Add  it  to  a  bread  stuffing,  a 
W  elsh  rabbit  or  an  oyster  dish  and  you'll 
see  what  I  mean. 

2lt  Parboiled  sweetbread, sliced,  sauteed  with 
mushrooms,  served  on  a  sliver  of  broiled 
ham  and  all  on  top  of  fried  eggplant  is 
party  fare.  Also  a  family  affair. 

2T  Raisins,  dates,  figs  and  nuts  chopped  to- 
gether, moistened  with  lemon  juice  and 
mixed  with  cream  cheese,  are  a  wonder- 
ful spread  on  darkish  bread.  Nut,  for 
instance. 

211  Wrap  up  those  broiled  hamburgers  in 
toasted  rolls  with  a  good  slice  of  onion, 
fried,  and  mustard  pickle  on  the  side"— 
skaters'  delight. 
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2»  This  is 
cloudy. 


ground-hog   month. 
Was    that  a    robin 


Hope  it's 
I    heard? 
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to  make  nourishing  meals 
out  of  war- shortened  menus 


V 


Good  soup  is  the  secret— piping  hot  and  substantial— a  soup  like 
Campbell's  Chicken  Gumbo.  Savory  herb  seasoning  makes  it  excitingly 
different.  Rich  chicken  stock,  tomatoes,  rice,  celery,  green  okra  slices 
and  tender  pieces  of  chicken   account  for   its  sound   nourishment. 

Ipcm^ML  CHICKEN  GUMBO  SOUP 


Here's  another  soup  that  has  a  magical  way  with  husky 
appetites.  It's  Campbell's  Bean  with  bacon— a  hearty, 
old-fashioned  bean  soup  filled  with  the  tempting  taste  of 
bacon  along  with  plenty  of  plump  beans.  A  main  lunch  or 
supper  dish  the  whole  family  will  go  for. 

1  BEAN  with  BACON  SOUP 


LOOK    FOR    THE    RED-ANO-WHITE  LABEL 


And  don't  forget  Cream  of  Mushroom— a  favorite  of  favorites 
back  again  on  your  grocer's  shelf.  It's  oxtra-tluck  and  extra- 
rich,  blended  smooth  as  velvet  with  lots  of  tender  hothouse 
mushrooms.  Just  the  thing  to  dress  up  your  simplest  supper 
or  to  make  an  appetizing  lunch  out  of  a  sandwich. 

Ipomi^^  CREAM  of  MUSHROOM 


Try  these  Campbell's  Soups  to  add  real  nourishment  to  wartime  meals . . 

Aspiiragus  •  Bean  with  biiron  ■  Dccf    Black  Bean    Bouillon  •  ("hicken 
Chicken  Gumbo  Chicken  NoodleClam  Chowder  Consomme'-  Green 
Pea- Mock  Turtle  Cream  of  Mushroom -Ox  Tail  -  Pepper  Pot  -  Scotch 
Broth  -  Tomato     Vegetable  -  VeRetarian  Vegetable  -  Vegetable-Beef. 
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The  doctor  talks  to  /l/lrs.  Roberts 
about  Rheumatic  Fever 


TIIF  DOCTOR  says  Jimmy  has  rheu- 
matic fever.  Tlic  hoy's  anxious 
nu)ther  wants  to  know  all  ahout  tliis  ill- 
ness .  .  .  the  most  serious  disease  of  ehild- 
hooii  years. 

Mrs.  R.:  /(  rheumatic  f*v«r  catching, 
doctor  ? 

Doctor:  No,  it  isn't  e.itcliin};  like  measles 
or  chicken-pox,  hut  it  seems  to  run  in 
tanulies.  We  don't  know  the  exact  cause, 
hut  children  hetween  the  ages  of  5  and 
IS  are  its  chief  victims. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  ilamage  it 
can  do  to  the  he.irt.  FortunateK  nowa- 
days the  majority  of  chiUlren  who  receive 
gootl  medical  care  are  leading  normal, 
useful  lives. 

Mrs.  R.:  But  I  didn't  noticm  any  unumal 
tymptoms  I 

Doctor:  That's  just  the  danger!  Early 
rheumatic  fexer  symptoms  .ire  sometimes 
very  slight— a  .sore  throat,  a  slight  fe\er, 
nosehleed,  poor  appetite  .  .  .  perhaps 
rapid  heart  action  and  Heeting  pains  in 
muscles  and  joints.  Any  of  these  may  or 
may  not  ^lean  the  beginning  of  rheu- 
matic fever. 

Mrs.  R. :  Hovy  long  v^ill  Jimmy  hav  to  stay 
in  bad? 

Doctor:  As  long  as  the  disease  is  active. 
He  may  be  up  in  a  few  weeks,  but  I  have 
known  cases  to  last  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  only  way  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  Jimmy's  heart  is  compUtr  rest 
in  hfd  until  all  symptoms  and  signs  dis- 
appear. 

Mrs.  R.:  How  acf/ve  can  he  be  when  he 
if  ob/e  fo  g%t  up? 

Doctor:  Cliiklren  can  usually  resume 
normal  activity  gradually.  I  don't  know 
why  Jimm\-  should  be  an  exception.  Of 
course,  I  will  want  to  examine  him  at 
regular  intervals,  even  though  he  ap- 
pears well. 

Mrs.  R.:  /*  hm  likmly  to  havm  another 
attack? 


Doctor:  It's  very  possible.  In  fact,  this 
attack  shows  Jimmy  is  susceptible  to  the 
(lise.ise.  ^ou  can  help  prevent  recurrence 
by  keeping  his  general  health  at  a  high 
level.  He  will  need  to  eat  well,  dress 
warmly,  and  get  lots  of  sleep.  And  since 
sore  throats,  colds,  and  other  respiratory 
infections  frequently  precede  an  attack, 
you  must  take  rxtra  precautions  against 
them.  Protfct  him  from  others  who  have 
colds!  If  he  gets  a  cold,  jiut  him  to  bed 
immediately  . .  .  anil  let  me  know. 


Doctors  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  are  surer  w.iys  to  prevent 
recurrences.  Medical  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  sm.ill,  regular 
doses  of  certain  drugs  for  this  purpose. 
These  drugs  seem  to  show  great  promise, 
but  should  be  used  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician. 

For  additional  information  about  rheu- 
matic fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
send  for  Metropolitan's  free  booklet, 
24-J, entitled. "Ahout  Rheumatic  Fever." 
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OIVE  OF  50,000,000  IXCOME-TAX  PAYERS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

little  Tommy  pulled  down  belongs  to  the  house  you 
live  in.  you  can't  deduct  the  repair  cost  when  fig- 
uring your  Victory  tax.  But  if  it  belongs  to  ^  house 
which  you  rent  to  somebody  else  —  ah,  yes.   And 
if  you  have  to  hire  someone  to  peddle  your  eggs, 
his  wages  are  an  expense  which  contributes  toward 
your  business  and  you  list  it  among  the  deductions' 
which  you  take  from  your  Victory  Tax  Net  Income  on 
which  you  compute  your  Victory  tax.   And  please 
note  on  your  tax  form  that  only  certain  expenses  car 
be  deducted  from  both  Victory  tax  and  income  tax.  Ir 
addition,  everybody  has  a  flat  deduction  of  S624, 
which  is  nice.   If  you  pay  alimony  —  frankly, 
Rita  Hayworth  is  the  only  woman  we  ever  heard  of  whc 
paid  alimony  —  you  may  subtract  that. 


▼  An 


f/o^eo 


^^ 


And  now  we  come  to  the  second  type  of  income  tax, 
which  is  called  by  the  old-fashioned  name.  Income 
Tax.   The  only  new  twist  in  it  this  year 
is  that  you  have  a  choice.   You  pay  either 
the  tax  computed  on  your  1943  income,  or 
the  actual  amount  of  tax  you  paid  for 
1942  —  whichever  is  the  greater.   Some- 
place around  the  house,  you  have  a  record 
of  how  much  your  1942  tax  was  —  if  not, 
don't  mind  because  if  you  had  a  tax,  the 
Government  is  sending  you  a  little  slip, 
telling  you  how  much  it  was.   It  was  a 
fairly  modest  sum,  no  doubt. 

Now  we'll  figure  the  1943  tax  on  the  blank  which 
has  been  sent  to  you.   You'll  notice  that  Victory 
tax  and  regular  old-fashioned  income  tax  are  to  be 
figured  on  the  same  blank.   If  your  income  is  less 
than  $3000,  you  have  a  choice  of  blanks  —  1040  and 
1040A.   We've  known  people  who  have  saved  a  tidy  sui 
by  using  the  more  complicated  form  1040,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  you  consult  one  of  the  helpful  tax  experts 
at  your  local  Internal  Revenue  office,  or  buy  an 
income-tax  book,  on  sale  everywhere  for  as  little  a: 
25  cents  or  as  much  as  $1.  '       ^ 

The  1040A  blank  has  its  virtues  though:  It  gives 
you  a  break  if  the  amount  you  gave  to  charities  and 
paid  in  state  income  and  other  taxes  totals  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  your  income. 


ii 


WHAT  A  SERVICEMAN'S  WIFE  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  AS  INCOME 

If  you  are  the  lawfully  wedded  wife  of  a  man  in 
service,  and  have  a  j ob  of  your  own  and  are  filing 
an  income-tax  return  on  a  joint  basis,  here  are  some 
of  the  non-taxables  in  your  husband's  favor:  the 
Government's  share  of  his  monthly  family  allowance; 
the  first  $1500  compensation  received  from  the  armed 
forces  during  the  taxable  year;  benefits  paid  to 
your  husband  for  war  services  under  certain  Acts  of 
Congress.   Exempt,  also,  are  pensions  received  by 
widows  of  ex-servicemen;  and  gratuity  which  repre- 
sents six  months'  payment  to  the  beneficiary  of  a 
deceased  officer  or  enlisted  man. 

And  if  your  husband  is  serving  abroad,  and  there- 
fore is  not  filing  a  return  until      (Contimud  on  Page  4S) 
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[RTHA  PRICE  has  a  fair-skinned,  golden  loveliness.  Her  wide-apart  eyes  are  deep 
Jthyst  blue,  her  hair  a  glinting  red-gold,  and  her  complexion  has  that  sweet,  soft 
)oth  look  you  notice  about  so  many  girls  who  care  for  their  faces  with  Pond's. 


HER  RING — the  handsome  diamond 
has  three  baguettes  either  side, 
all  surrounded  by  smaller  diamonds 
set  in  platinum. 


HETROTHED  TO  AIR  CORPS  OFFICER— 
Exquisite  Martha  Price,  another  Pond's  Bride- 
to-be,  is  engaged  to  Thomas  Liston  of  Chicago, 
now  ivith  the  Army  Air  Force.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Price,  of  the 
well-known  Cleveland  family 

When  you  see  a  girl  with  a  complexion  as  lumi- 
nous and  gossamer-fine  as  Martha's — vou  natu- 
rally want  to  know  what  she  does  to  help  keep 
it  that  way!- 

Martha  says,  "I  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It's  the 
nicest  cream  in  the  Avorld,  I  think,  if  you  want 
your  face  to  feel  clean-as-can-be,  and  ever  so  soft." 

Every  night,  every  morning — Martha  beauty- 
cleans  her  lovely  face  with  Pond's,  like  this  . . . 

She  smooths  on  Pond's  snowy-soft  Cold  Cream, 
pats  quickly  all  over  her  face  and  throat  to  soften 
and  release  dirt  and  make-up.  Tissues  off  well. 

She  "nVises"  with  more  luscious  Pond's,  work- 
ing her  cream-tipped  fingers  round  and  round  in 
little  spiral  whirls  for  extra  cleansing,  extra  sof- 
tening. Tissues  off — "and  my  face  feels  gorgeous," 
she  says. 

It's  no  accident  engaged  girls  like  Martha,  great 
society  beauties  like  Mrs.  William  Rliinelander  Stewart 
and  Britain's  Lady  Kinross  are  devoted  Pond's  users. 
Ask  for  a  lovely  big  Jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 
Use  it  night  and  morning — for  daytime  clean-ups,  too! 

Today — many  more  women 
use  Pond's  than  any  other  face  cream  at  any  price 


THIS  IS  MARTHA'S  WAR  WORK- As  a  Child  Care  Aid  she  gives  a  whole 
day  every  week  at  the  Child  Care  Center  seeing  that  little  boys  and  girls 
are  kept  happy  and  healthy  while  their  mothers  are  working.  Workers  like 
Martha — who  can  give  either  full  time  or  part  time — are  badly  needed        '^ 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  you  could  make  tills  your  war  work,  too! 


tSK  FOR  A 
J.UXililOUSBIGJAR! 
It's  patriotic  to  buy  large 
sizes—  saves  f;lass  and 
manpower.  You  may  find 
(lifTeront  color  "war  caps" 
on  Pond's  jars  now  —  but 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  the 


same  lovely  < 
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Personally,  I'm  the'lNDOOB  TYPE.  ■■ 


kce^OHf 


1      "I  ASK  YOU!   WHY  would  a  girl 

V    worry   about   ueather   and   drying 

clothes  outdoors?   She  can  use  La 


France  regularly  — and  be  sure  of 
getting  sparkling  white,  bright 
washes— ej't'W  drying  them  indoors! 


^      ^^ 

^P^Vn^ 

^c^n 
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"IT'S  SO  EASY!  Wonderful  La 
France  Bluing  Flakes  dissolve  with 
your  regular  soap  right  in  your  washing 
machine  or  tub  — and  blue  clothes  white 
while  you're  washing! 


a,  "HANG  YOUR  CLOTHES  INDOORS, 

^  if  you're  like  me  and  hate  slush, 
sleet  and  cold!  With  La  France  you  wonk 
find  a  bluing  streak  or  spot  in  a  tubful! 
Try  it! 


4,,   "SAVES  TmE;TOO! ...  37  minutes 

on  an  average-size  wash,  because  I 
don't  have  to  bother  with  an  extra  bluing 
job!  What's  more,  La  France  is  economical! 
Buy  yours  today!" 


La  France 


m\\s%mk  I 


I.  So  easy!  Just  add  Satina  to  your 
starch!  Keeps  your  iron  from 
sticking,  dragging.  Saves  fabrics. 


3.  Only  a  fe>v  pennies  for  a  whole 
month's  supply!  Buy  Satina  at 
your  grocer's— ite  what  it  does! 


Smooth   "like   new"   finish  for 

shirts,    collars,    curtains.    Helps 
keep  them  clean-looking  longer! 


mm 


FOR  EASIER 
IRONIN&- 
FRESHER  CLOTHES 


(Continued  from  Page  46)    he  gets  home ,  jTou  don '  t  need  to  fi 

a  return  yourself,  unless  your  own  income  was  $12i 

or  more.   Remember  —  your  dependency  allotments 

are  not  considered  income  to  you. 


DEDUCTIONS  A  WAR  WORKER  MAY  TAKE 

These  expenses  go  toward  maintaining  your  j ob  an 
may  be  deducted  from  your  gross  (total)  income  to 
help  you  arrive  at  the  taxable  income:  dues  paid  t 
a  labor  union;  cost  of  tools  and  other 
supplies  used  on  your  job;  fees  paid  to 
employment  agencies;  cost  of  subscrip- 
tions for  technical  magazines;  enter- 
taining expenses,  if  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  connection  with  your  job 
and  if  they  are  not  repaid  by  your  em- 
ployer; cost  of  uniforms  and  other  wear- 
ing apparel  if  they're  used  only  at  work. 

AND  WHAT  IS  THIS  THING  CALLED  SURTAX? 

The  most  comfortable  statement  to  make  about  sur 
tax  is  that  it  is  all  figured  out  in  advance  and 
listed  in  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  your  tax  blank. 
If  you  are  the  prying  type  who  likes  to  figure 
things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  that  you  consu 
one  of  the  Government's  tax  experts.  For  ourselve 
we  are  just  going  to  put  down  what  the  Surtax  Tabl 
tells  us,  having  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Morgen 
thau  and  his  boys. 

Buy    y^^nn-H^  ^v/AR   BoND^ 

ARE  WAR  BONDS  TAX-EXEMPT? 

Well,  yes  and  no.   Interest  on  Savings  Bonds 
issued  prior  to  March  1,  1941,  is  exempt  from  tax 
a  principal  of  $5000  or  less.   On  principal  in  ex- 
cess of  $5000,  the  interest  is  exempt  from  normal 
tax  but  subject  to  surtax.   On  Bonds  issued  after 
March  1, .1941,  this  is  the  word:  If  you  have  cashec 
them  in,  you  must  pay  tax  on  the  amount  of  increase 
value.   If  you  have  not  cashed  them  in,  you  may  paj 
no  tax  at  this  time,  but  at  their  ten-year  maturitj 
date.   Our  good  investment  in  War  Bonds  is  "clippir 
coupons"  daily  on  our  battle  fronts  around  the 
world,  and  it  doesn't  take  the  mathematical  genius 
of  a  woman  to  tell  you  they're  the  best  buy  —  in- 
come tax  or  no  income  tax. 

Now  —  that  isn't  so  hard,  is  it?  We  haven't 
nagged  you,  have  we?   (Personally,'  we'd  like  to  cor 
gratulate  every  woman  who  can  figure  out  an  income 
tax.   Our  own  struggle  to  get  these  facts  together 
has  been  abetted  by  the  patient  efforts  of  several 
tax  experts  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. ) 

I  MB  -Mmx  


iWWl>M 


"^he  Government  has  only  one  ax  to  grind  in  asking 
us  to  file  our  taxes  as  early  as  possible.  Ninety- 
five  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  to  war.  An 
that,  after  all,  is  the  ax  that  kills  Hitler  and_ 
Toio.   _ 
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Swan  sar,0  in  the  kitchen       |,.t 
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So  now;  i|ou  fjnow;  m;I3J(.. 

SMMW  IS  4 
SniELL  SQAP.y  W  OWE 


MADE    BY    LEVER    BROTHERS    COMPANY*    CAMBRIDGE.     MAB6. 


so^'' 


Oh,  lovely  Tuesday! 
When-l-see-you-sday! 
<  There's  fun  you're  missin'! 

'u  If  you  don't  listen! 

TUNE  IN:  George  Burnt  &  Grade  Allen 
CBS,  Tuesday  nighit. 


/.    Don't  leave  soap  in  water.  2.    Don't 
make  more  lather  than  you  need.  5.  Beware 
of  a  wet  soap  di.sh!  Keep  it  dry. 
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ftirsonallv,  I'm  the'lWDOOB  TYPE.  ■■ 


MOilf 


1      "I  ASK  YOU!   WHY  would  a  girl 

\'    worry   about  weather  and   drying 

clothes  outdoors?   She  tan  use  La 


France  regularly —  and  be  sure  of 
getting  sparkling  white,  bright 
■washes— even  drying  them  indoors! 


<2    "ITS  so  EASY! 

*      France  Bluing  Fla 


Wonderful  La 
ig  flakes  dissolve  with 
your  regular  soap  right  in  your  washing 
machine  or  tub  — and  blue  clothes  white 
while  you're  washing! 


CL^  "HANG  YOUR  CLOTHES  INDOORS, 

^  if  you're  like  me  and  hate  slush, 
sleet  and  cold!  With  La  France  you  won't 
find  a  bluing  streak  or  spot  in  a  tubful! 
Try  it! 


4,,   "SAVES  TIME; TOO! ...  37  minutes 

on  an  average-size  wash,  because  I 
don't  have  to  bother  with  an  extra  bluing 
job!  What's  more,  La  France  is  economical! 
Buy  yours  today!" 


La  France 


£  sm  ^iti.  %mk  I 


1.  So  easy!  Just  add  Satina  to  your 
starch!  Keeps  your  iron  from 
sticking,  dragging.  Saves  fabrics. 
/^;y\     MAV^ESMtFf£LU»CtANeif 


3.  Only  a  few  pennies  for  a  whole 
month's  supply!  Buy  Satina  at 
your  grocer's— fee  what  it  does! 


2.  Smooth   "like   new"  finish  for 

shirts,    collars,    curtains.    Helps 
keep  them  clean-looking  longer! 


SATINA 


SAT//V/I 


FOR  £AS/£R 
(R0N(AJ6-_ 
FReSHER  CLOTHES 


(Continued  from  Page  46)    he  gets  home ,  ^ou  don '  t  need  to  fi 

a  return  yourself,  unless  your  own  income  was  $12C 

or  more.   Remember  —  your  dependency  allotments 

are  not  considered  income  to  you. 


DEDUCTIONS  A  WAR  WORKER  MAY  TAKE 

These  expenses  go  toward  maintaining  your  job  an 
may  be  deducted  from  your  gross  (total)  income  to 
help  you  arrive  at  the  taxable  income:  dues  paid  t 
a  labor  union;  cost  of  tools  and  other 
supplies  used  on  your  job;  fees  paid  to 
employment  agencies;  cost  of  subscrip- 
tions for  technical  magazines;  enter- 
taining expenses,  if  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  connection  with  your  job 
and  if  they  are  not  repaid  by  your  em- 
ployer; cost  of  uniforms  and  other  wear- 
ing apparel  if  they're  used  only  at  work. 


|37^  0^  ZpOO  oAv**^  ^'^'^ 


AND  WHAT  IS  THIS  THING  CALLED  SURTAX? 

The  most  comfortable  statement  to  make  about  sur 
tax  is  that  it  is  all  figured  out  in  advance  and 
listed  in  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  your  tax  blank. 
If  you  are  the  prying  type  who  likes  to  figure 
things  out  for  yourself,  we  suggest  that  you  consu 
one  of  the  Government's  tax  experts.  For  ourselve 
we  are  just  going  to  put  down  what  the  Surtax  Tabl 
tells  us,  having  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Morgen 
thau  and  his  boys. 

ARE  WAR  BONDS  TAX-EXEMPT? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Interest  on  Savings  Bonds 
issued  prior  to  March  1,  1941,  is  exempt  from  tax 
a  principal  of  .$5000  or  less.  On  principal  in  ex- 
cess of  S5000,  the  interest  is  exempt  from  normal 
tax  but  subject  to  surtax.  On  Bonds  issued  after 
March  1,  .1941,  this  is  the  word:  If  you  have  cashec 
them  in,  you  must  pay  tax  on  the  amourrt  of  increase 
value.  If  you  have  not  cashed  them  in,  you  may  paj 
no  tax  at  this  time,  but  at  their  ten-year  maturitj 
date.  Our  good  investment  in  War  Bonds  is  "clippir 
coupons"  daily  on  our  battle  fronts  around  the 
world,  and  it  doesn't  take  the  mathematical  genius 
of  a  woman  to  tell  you  they're  the  best  buy  —  in- 
come tax  or  no  income  tax. 

Now  —  that  isn't  so  hard,  is  it?  We  haven't 
nagged  you,  have  we?   (Personally,'  we'd  like  to  con 
gratulate  every  woman  who  can  figure  out  an  income 
tax.   Our  own  struggle  to  get  these  facts  together 
has  been  abetted  by  the  patient  efforts  of  several 
tax  experts  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, 

■  •-"■mat I  „ 

nmtmmuctm 


MM 


HMMMMMMMW 

"The  Government  has  only  one  ax  to  grind  in  asking 
us  to  file  our  taxes  as  early  as  possible.  Ninety- 
five  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  to  war.  An 
that,  after  all,  is  the  ax  that  kills  Hitler  and.^^ 
Tojo. 


HAPPY  l£>E5  OF   MAUCH  TO   Yo' 
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m  ms  a  busy  5oap  called  SWJ\Nwho  did  4jote  at  owe.. 


^  «<,  fine  castilesl 
__  Just  as  P^-^^^f  ,  ^^e  gentle  Swan 

Doctors  okay  ■^ 


<*; 


.S^V 


^*  p-^  ^^^4 


4 


.Og 
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I-Tq 
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^es.  Mom  work.-  , 

f^«amy  Swan  heJn"  T  "^^^  P'«"t  but  i 

fr««^'   It  Jafh        T  ^^^'P  her  skin  i 

^'"^'^^-^-Perksht'^r'-  f' 


( 
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,  .-«Jw.,«.-: 


to. 


J^ 
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dishwashing 


*iiv^ 


[•3.*1 


si  f! 


^«'nty  silks  Aa^^to,     . 

-«nd  pu^e,  mijd  '"  ^««t'  these  days 


So  now;  you  fenow;  jybK.. 

SMM  IS  4 

SWELL  SOARJ  W  OJIfE 


MADE    BY    LEVER    BROTHERS    COMPANY,     CAMSRIOOE.     MASS. 


Oh,  lovely  Tuesday! 
A  When-l-see-you-sday! 

^  There's  fun  you're  missin'l 

J>  If  you  don't  listen! 

TUNE  IN:  George  Burnt  &  Gracie  Allen 
CBS,  Tuesday  nights. 


/.    Don't  leave  soap  in  water.  2.    Don't 
make  more  lather  than  you  need.  3.  Beware 
of  a  wet  soap  dish!  Keep  it  dry. 
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Moving  war  freight  sure 
gets  clothes  dirty  • . .  but 
DUZ  doe 


OGET  DUZ  TO  GET 
GRIM/  OVERALLS 
CLEAN  -  NO    SOAP   CAN 
BEAT   IT/ 


TOWELS  COME  WHITI 
WITH    DUZ   ALONE- 
NO    NEED    FOR 
BAR  SOAP  / 


^Wf.  WW   <d'|* 


iMIl 


XET  DUZ  IS  SAFER  FOR 
COLORS- EVEN  FOR  PRETl 
RAYON  UNDIES  /  HELPS 
CLOTHES  LAST  LONGER/ 


Duz 

does 
MORE.' 


More  real  help  with  your  wartime  wash 
in  that  big  red  box  of  DUZ!  It's  a  new 
kind  of  soap — you  can't  beat  DUZ  for 
getting  things  clean  and  white. 

Yet  DUZ  does  more  besides.  It's  safer 
for  colors  than  any  other  leading  granu- 
lated washday  soap — safer  even  for  rayon 
undies.  Put  this  new  kind  of  goap  to  work 
for  you  today — DUZ  does  everything! 


3  EASY  WAYS  TO  MAKE 
DUZ  GO  FURTHER 

Measure  DUZ  in  a  cup  or  glass.  A  little  DUZ  a  lot. 
Soak  clothes  in  clear,  cool  water  before  washing. 
Use  the  same  DUZ  suds  for  several  loads  of  clothes. 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  51) 

Dave  came  in  again  while  she  was  drink- 
ing it.  Again  he  put  his  hand  on  her  wrist. 
He  was  white  and  drawn  and  unshaven;  he 
thrust  back  the  lock  of  black  hair.  "Let  me 
see  your  eyes — here,  look  this  way.  Now 
that  way." 

The  door  opened  and  Jem  came  in;  this 
time  it  was  Jem  near  and  close  and  natural, 
not  a  white,  strange  figure  blurred  by  an 
encircling  blankness 

Dave  turned  to  him.  "She's  all  right. 
Shock,  of  course.  But  she's  all  right,  really; 
pulse  okay." 

Jem  stood  looking  down  at  Serena.  "She 
can't  see  the  police." 

"She's  all  right,  but  they  can't  put  her 
through  that  now.  I'll  tell  them."  Dave  put 
his  hand  for  a  moment  on  Serena's  shoulder 
and  went  away  again. 

Jem  said,  "Finish  the  coffee." 

She  whispered,  "Have  they  found " 

He  shook  his  head.  "Nobody.  They've 
searched  everywhere.  Everything.  Nobody 
was   around,    and   so   far   as    I    know    no 

clues " 

"The — knife " 

He  knew  that  she  had  to  know.  "It  was  a 
kitchen  knife.  The  kitchen  door  was  un- 
locked; anybody  could  have  entered  and 
taken  it." 

Pooky  turned  over  on  his  back  and  sighed 
and  snored  again.  She  glanced  at  him  and 
said  to  Jem : 

"Pooky — was  crying " 

He  nodded.  "He  was  tied.  To  one  of  the 
pillars.  Quayle  figures  that's  why  she  came 
down  into  the  patio.  That  it  was  a  trap.  The 
murderer  thought  she  would  hear  the  dog 
and  come  to  investigate  and  it  would  give 
him" — Jem  paused  and  seemed  to  draw  a 
breath  before  he  said — "his  chance."  Jem, 
too.  had  once  loved  the  Amanda  they  both 
had   known.    She  put  up 

her  hand  toward  him  and       

he  took  it. 

He  was  still  there  when 
Alice  Lanier  arrived.  She 
came  in  quietly,  her  red 
hair  pulled  up  high,  faint 
purple   marks  below   her 

eyes.  "I'll  stay  with  her,"       

she  said  to  Jem.  He  went 
away  and  Alice  sat  in  Sutton's  desk  chair. 
Pretending    to    smoke,   pretending    not    to 
listen  for  sounds  from  the  patio. 

Once  she  put  her  red  head  down  in  her 
hands.  "I  was  furious  with  Amanda  about 
Bill.  I  love  him.  But  I  had  to  divorce  him — 
I  was  furious  at  him  too.  But  I  wouldn't 
have  had  Amanda" — her  voice  died  to  a 
whisper — "murdered!"  Her  head  jerked 
upward.  "Sissy,  tvho  killed  her?  Who  could 
have  done  it?"  She  didn't  expect  an  an- 
swer. Her  green  eyes  were  feverishly  bright; 
she  said,  "Bill  loves  me.  Really.  Do  you 
remember  when  he  came  into  the  room  last 
night  and  came  to  me  and  kissed  me?  Do 
you  know  what  he  said?  He  said,  'Shut  up. 
Don't  say  a  word  about  Leda.'  Just  like 
that.  He  loves  me."  She  lighted  another 
cigarette  with  shaking  white  hands.  "Not 
that  I  had  anything  to  tell  anybody !  I  don't 
know  who  killed  Leda." 

A  door  banged  somewhere;  the  telephone 
rang  and  was  answered. 

Alice  got  up,  left  the  room,  came  back. 
She  looked  at  Serena  doubtfully.  "Do  you 
feel  like  getting  dressed?  They've — taken  her 
away,  you  know.  The  police  are  in  the  living 
room." 

"Yes.  Yes,  of  course." 

Alice  walked  beside  her,  her  high  heels 
clicking.  The  patio  was  blazing  with  sun- 
light. A  car  outside  cut  off  the  view  from 
the  arched  doorway  and  men's  voices  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Nothing  now 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  that  led  to  her 
room. 

Alice  went  into  the  bathroom  and  turned 
on  the  water.  The  scent  of  rose  geranium 
wafted  out  of  it,  and  Alice's  voice:  "Leda 
and  Amanda  had  had  a  row,  you  know. 
Did  Amanda  tell  you?  Leda  thought 
Amanda  was  leading  Johnny  on.  She — well, 
she  would  listen  at  the  extension  and  follow 
Johnny  and  all  that."    Alice  came  to  the 


door  and  stood  there,  her  hair  flaming 
against  the  whiteness  of  the  bathroom  be- 
yond. "I  told  Leda  not  to  be  silly;  by  that 
time  I  knew  just  how  much  Amanda  meant. 
She'd  done  that  with  Bill.  But  Leda"— she 
paused,  green  eyes  bright  and  excited  in  her 
paper- white  face— "Leda  told  me  that  they 
met— Johnny  and  Amanda— at  Casa  Ma- 
droiia,  I  suppose  that's  how  she  knew  that 
the  back  door  was  unlocked.  Probably  they 
didn't  meet  there  more  than  once  or  twice, 
and  then  it  wasn't  anything  for  Leda  to  get 
upset  about.  But  you  know  how  Leda  was. 
And  Amanda"  -she  paused  and  thought 
and  said— "Amanda  was  very  childish  in 
some  ways.  She  was  so— so  indiscreet  and 
daring  and  yet— well,  childish.  She  couldn't 
seem  to  see  that  other  people  took  her  flirta- 
tions seriously.  I  did.  Until  I  knew  better; 
and  by  that  time  I'd  divorced  Bill.  And  Leda 
did." 


said    slowly,    "Yet    they    were 


^  All  good  work  is  done  with 
'f  abandon,  with  joyuusness, 
with  a  certain  divine  careless- 
ness. —THOMAS  DREIER; 
The  Vaga  bond  Trail.(Griffith-Stillings  Press.) 


OERENA 

friends." 

Alice  shrugged.  "Of  course!  We— why, 
we've  always  been  friends!  All  of  us!"  It 
was  as  if  that-  settled  it.  She  disappeared, 
turned  off  the  water  and  came  back.  "But 
Leda  telephoned  to  me  the  morning  after 
Luisa  Condit  was  killed.  She  was  very 
pleased  and  said  she'd  finally  got  the  upper 
hand  of  Amanda.  She  didn't  tell  me  how; 
and  Leda  was  always  getting  excited  about 
something,  so  I  didn't  ask.  Bill  told  me  yes- 
terday about  the  bracelet.  I  knew  that  it 
was  new — when  I  saw  Amanda  wear  it.  It 
must  be  the  Cartier  bracelet.  I  wonder  what 
happened  to  it.  It's  queer,  too.  Sissy — 
Amanda  never  really  liked  jewelry  very 
much.  1  don't  think  she'd  ever  buy  a  bracelet 
for  herself,  even  if  she  had  the  money.  Un- 
less she  just  wanted  to  have  that  much 
money  in  tangible  form — so  she  could  sell  it, 
I  mean.  And  I  can't  think 

of  anybody  who'd  buy  it 

for  her.  Least  of  all  Leda. 
.  .  .  The  bath  water's 
ready." 

When  Serena  came  out 
of  the  bathroom  Alice  was 
standing  at  the  window, 
watching,  her  slender  fig- 
ure tense. 

"Johnny  Blagden's  just  come,"  she  said 
over  her  shoulder.  "Somebody  came  with 
him.  It  looked  like  that  detective — Lossey. 
They  went  into  the  house.  A  whole  earful  of 
reporters,  I  think,  came  while  you  were  in 
the  bathroom;  Anderson  went  and  talked  to 
them  and  they  finally  went  away."  She 
dropped  the  curtain  and  came  back.  She'd 
put  out  clothes  for  Serena:  a  white  skirt  and 
sweater  and  blue  jacket.  She  made  Serena 
sit  down,  and  she  brushed  her  hair  and 
helped  her  dress. 

"Leda  said  'something'  was  going  to 
happen,"  said  Serena. 

Alice  looked  at  her  sharply.  "Yes,  she  said 
that  to  me  too.  But  I  don't  think  she  meant 
anything — like  this,  I  mean.  I  think  she  was 
only  letting  herself  go  about  Johnny." 

It  was  Alice,  too,  who  went  to  the  door 
when  Captain  Quayle  and  Lieutenant  An- 
derson came. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Captain  Quayle.  He 
looked  tired  and  very  grave;  his  blue  eyes 
were  direct  and  intelligent.  "I'm  afraid  we'll 
have  to  question  you  now,  Miss  March." 
He  glanced  past  her,  saw  Alice  and  added, 
"Suppose  we  go  down  into  the  patio." 

There  was  a  bench  there,  in  the  bright, 
warm  sunlight.  Quayle  sat  beside  her,  An- 
derson stood. 

Quayle  said  quietly,  "Just  tell  me  every- 
thing that  happened  last  night,  Miss  March. 
You  can  make  an  official  statement  later." 

She  thought  for  what  seemed  a  very  long 
time,  and  really  thought  nothing  except  that 
the  small  shadows  in  the  patio  were  blue  and 
sharp.  "Pooky  cried,"  she  began  then, 
slowly.  Somehow  she  told  it:  the  starlight, 
Amanda— the  knife  and  the  wet,  dark  patch 
on  her  light  silk  negligee. 

Quayle  questioned  her.  "Did  you  touch 
the  knife?" 

"No." 

"Mr.  Condit  says  when  he  opened  the 
door  you  were  bending  over  the  body." 


F  F\E  S  H  a^,^^^'^e^c/ 


•  See  how  eiTectivcly  Ff^ESH 
stops  perspiration — prevents 
odor.  See  how  gentle  it  is.  Ne\or 
gritty,  greasy  or  sticky.  Spreiuls 
-stnootlily — vanishes  quickly. 
Won't  rot  even  delicate  fabrics! 


Malcc  ijour  own  list!  If  you 
don't  agree  tliat  Ff\^ESH  is  the 
best  underarm  croain  you've 
over  used,  your  dealer  will 
gladly  refund  full  price. 

Thrso  sizes  — 50c— 25c— 10(f 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS  PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS   ODOR 
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THIS  SUPERIORITY  OF 

Phiup  Morris 
recognized 

by  medical  authorities 


Here'.'!  wtiot  }i(i[>i)rnf>d  In 
clinical  tests  of  men  (itid 
women  smokers  . . .  shoivn 
by  the  fintliniis  oj  dislin- 
Huislivil  doctors : 


the  no*® 


When  smokers  changed  to  philip  morris, 
every  case  of  irritation  of  nose  or  throat 
-due  to  smoking-either  cleared  up  com- 
pletely, or  definitely  improved! 

NOTE:  Wc  do  not  claiui  (iiiali\i-  powers  for  Phiup 
Morris.  Hnl  tlicsi-  rmdin^is k  |>(>it«<l  in  an  aullioritativc 
medical  journal  -do  proic  Piiil.ii'  Morris  fur  loss  irritating 
to  the  nose  and  throat.  You  will  find  tliey  taste,  far  finer,  too! 


BEFORE  ANYTHING  ELSE,  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDSI 


"Yes,  I— I  must  have  been." 

"You  and  your  sister,  Miss  March,  had  a 
very  sharp  difference  of  opinion  yesterday. 
About  money.  Did  you  quarrel — later,  I 
mean,  after  I  had  gone?  " 

"We  talked.  We  didn't  exactly  quarrel." 

"Tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember, 
what  was  said." 

She  did;  slowly  yet  automatically,  like  a 
machine  set  in  motion.  It  was  not  easy;  and 
somehow  she  remembered  not  to  tell  him  of 
what  Amanda  had  said  of  Jem.  She  couldn't, 
then,  think  and  analyze;  she  could  only  skirt 
around  anything  that  instinct  labeled  dan- 
gerous. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Quayle  said  finally,  "Will  you  tell  me, 
please,  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
found  the  bullet  hole  over  there" — his  bare 
head  jerked  toward  the  flight  of  steps  be- 
hind them. 

Jem  must  have  told  him.  She  explained 
that  too. 

When  she'd  finished,  Quayle  glanced  at 
Anderson.  "Get  Condit,"  he  said.  "And 
Blagden." 

She  watched  Anderson  cross  the  patio;  he 
went  into  the  house  and  in  a  moment  re- 
appeared. Johnny,  all  color  gone  from  his 
round  face  and  great  hollows  under  his  eyes, 
followed  him. 

"Hello,  Serena,"  he  said.  "Hello,  Quayle." 

Jem  came,  too;  and  Sutton.  Jem  crossed 

the  patio  quickly.  "Do  you  mind "  he 

said  to  Quayle. 

"That's  all  right,  Daly.  You  can  stay." 
Slader  appeared  in  the  doorway,  too,  and 
Quayle  beckoned  to  him.  Johnny  pulled  up 
one  of  the  ornamental  wrought-iron  chairs 
and  sat  down.  Sutton  did  likewise;  he 
glanced  at  her  as  he  did  so,  but  said  nothing. 
He  was  very  pale  and  his  eyes  were  red- 
rimmed  and  hollow.  He  got  out  a  cigarette, 
blinking  nervously  in  the  sun.  And  Quayle 
said  quietly,  "Mr.  Blag- 
den, you  were  Mrs.  Con-       

dit's  lawyer." 

Johnny  passed  his  hand 
over  his  bald  head  nerv- 
ously. "Yes.  You  know 
that." 

' '  You  were  on  very  good       

terms  with  Mrs.  Condit." 

Sutton  stared  at  the  path  and  did  not 
move.   Johnny  said,  "Well — yes." 

Quayle's  blue  eyes  were  very  direct.  "Did 
she  take  you  into  her  confidence  about 
financial  matters?" 

"I — well,  yes.   I  suppose  so." 

Quayle's  manner  did  not  accuse;  it  was 
merely  honest  and  direct.  He  said,  "Your 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Condit  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  client-and-lawyer 
relation,  wasn't  it?" 

Johnny's  round  face  did  not  change.  "I 
don't  like  your  word  'relation.'  I — was  a 
very  good  friend  of  Amanda's,  but  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  Sutton  knows  this;  we've 
been  talking.  He  knows  all  about  it.  I  was 
a  fool;  my  wife — Leda— objected.  But  I — 
I  did  meet  Amanda  occasionally;  once  or 
twice  at  Sissy's  house.  That  was  why 
Amanda  left  the  door  unlocked.  Or,  before 
gas  rationing,  at  some  place  along  the  coast. 
Amanda  was — was  daring.  She  liked  the 
adventure  of  it.  But  that  was  all." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  Quayle 
said  quietly,  "I  believe  you,  Mr.  Blagden. 

But  I  wish  you  had  told "  He  checked 

himself  and  glanced  at  Anderson.  And 
nodded  once.  Anderson  pulled  something 
from  his  pocket ;  with  a  rather  awkward  ges- 
ture he  laid  it  on  the  white  bench  beside 
Serena,  where  it  blazed  like  a  live  thing  in 
the  sunlight,  for  it  was  Amanda's  bracelet. 
The  sight  of  it  was  as  sharp  and  stinging  as 
ifcdine  in  a  wound.  Quayle  said,  "Guess 
you'd  better  tell  us,  Mr.  Condit." 

Sutton,  staring  at  the  glittering  bracelet, 
swallowed  hard.   "Yes.  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"We  found  it  hidden  in  the  radio  in  your 
room.  You  did  take  it,  didn't  you?  Why?" 

Sutton  twisted  his  hands  together.  "To 
find  out  if  it  was  real.  She'd  said  it  was  just 
junk,  you  see.  And  that  she'd  had  it  for  some 
time.  But  Leda  insisted  it  was  new.  I  saw 
her — Amanda,   I   mean — get  it  out  of  a 


^  When  a  woman  really  loves 
^  a  man,  he  can  make  her  do 
anything  she  wants  to  do. 

—ANON. 


drawer  in  her  room  and  wrap  paper  around 
it;  that  was  in  the  morning — the  morning  of 
the  day  when  Luisa  was  killed.  So  I — 
waited,  in  my  study,  there  in  the  house. 
Amanda  thought  I'd  already  gone  up  to  the 
farmhouse,  but  I  hadn't.  After  Sissy  came 
downstairs  I  went  up  to  her  room — you  see, 
I'd  watched  and  Amanda  had  gone  to  Sisly's 
room  and  I  thought  she  might  have  left  the 
bracelet  there.  Well,  I  looked  and  it  was  in  a 
drawer.  And  I — took  it." 

The  sun  was  hot;  the  patio  and  everyone 
in  it  were  perfectly  still.  Quayle  said  finally, 
"You  may  as  well  tell  us  the  whole  story, 
Mr.  Condit.  What  did  you  want  to  prove  to 
yourself?" 

Why,  whether  or  not  it  was  real.  Of 
course!  And  it — is." 

"It  corresponds  to  the  description  of  the 
bracelet  Leda  Blagden  bought  at  Cartier's," 
said  Quayle  rather  gently.  "Doesn't  it, 
Mr.  Condit?" 

"I  suppose  so.  Yes."  Sutton's  eyes 
touched  the  bracelet  and  went  quickly  back 
to  Quayle.   "Yes.   It  does." 

Quayle  looked  at  Johnny.  And  Johnny 
said,  "I  didn't  give  Leda  the  money  to  buy 
a  present  for  Amanda."  He  looked  at 
Sutton.  "I  didn't  know  about  the  bracelet, 
Sutton.  I  suppose  Amanda  asked  Leda  to 
bring  it  back  with  her.    But  I  did  know 

about "  He  stopped.  Sutton  stared  at 

the  path. 

Quayle  said,  "I  thought  probably  you  did, 
Mr.  Blagden.  ...  I  ought  to  say  that 
Lossey  gave  me  a  report  on  your  wife's  scarf 
this  morning,  Mr.  Condit.  According  to 
laboratory  tests,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  a  lethal  weapon.  It  does  seem 
to  have  been  a  false  clue,  left  there  deliber- 
ately by  the  murderer.  But  in  the  process  of 
investigation  Lossey  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Condit  had  ordered  the  scarf  herself." 

"She  said  someone  gave 
it  to  her,"  mumbled  Sut- 
ton, staring  at  the  path. 
"She  ordered  it  herself. 
It  was  an  expensive  trifle 
for  anyone  who  was  hard 
up   for   money  to  order. 
That  occurred  to  Lossey, 
and  to  us.  Also,  it  began  to 
Mrs.  Condit  had   not  sent 
a  rather  large  sum  of 


seem  that,  if 

money  to  her  sister 

money  had  disappeared  somewhere." 

Jem  had  said  that  too. 

Again  no  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  And 
then  Quayle  asked  very  quietly: 

"Were  you  on  good  terms  with  your  wife, 
Mr.  Condit?" 

Sutton  seemed  to  control  himself,  but  with 
an  effort.  "Yes — I  suppose  so.  Other  people 
could  tell  you  that."  He  paused  and  added 
grimly,  "Other  people  doubtless  will." 

"Mr.  Condit" — Quayle  was  very  grave — 
"there's  a  bullet  hole  in  the  railing  of  that 
stairway.  We've  found  a  gun  in  your  room 
and  a  gun  that  Ramon  says  belongs  to  you 
in  the  room  Miss  Luisa  Condit  used.  I  dug 
out  a  bullet  from  that  railing;  we  haven't  had 
a  chance  yet  to  have  a  ballistics  report  on  it, 
but  it  could  have  been  fired,  by  the  looks, 
from  either  of  those  guns,  which  are  alike. 
And  we  did  some  telephoning  just  now;  we 
found  three  bank-deposit  books  in  your 
wife's  desk.  You'd  better  tell  us  the  truth, 
Mr.  Condit." 

Lossey  opened  the  door  of  the  house;  his 
beady  eyes  took  in  the  scene  and  he  added 
himself  to  it  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  so 
they  were  scarcely  aware  of  it.  And  Sutton 
put  his  head  in  his  hands;  the  sun  shone  on 
his  thinning  blond  hair.  He  said  between  his 
fingers: 

"Oh,  all  right,  all  right.  I  took  the  brace- 
let. They'll  tell  you — somebody — that  I 
quarreled  with  her  yesterday.  And  I  did. 
But  I  didn't  kill  her.  And  that  bullet  was 
fired  at  Luisa  the  day  Sissy  came  home." 

XX 

It  was  a  queer  story  that  Sutton  told,  queer, 
and  distorted,  sad — and  in  one  way  il- 
luminating, for  it  explained  much  of  Amanda 
that  had  been  till  then  inexplicable.  It  did 
not,  however,  explain  enough.  For  when  he 
had  finished  they  still  did  not  know  who  had 
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murdered  her,  or  why.  Hets 
his  head  in  his  hands.  It  wt 
he  told  it,  and  as  it  had  haj.^ 
in  substance,  it  was  brief. 

Amanda  had  had  mone; 
from  him,  she  had  pressed  1 
had  saved  and  saved.    Shi 
expensive  clothing,  but  that  , 
never  a  businessman,  seeme< 
he  talked. 

"She  took  over  the  financial 
ranch,"  he  said  worriedly.  "  I  w: 
that.    But  we— we  kept  gettir 
and   had   less  and   less  mon^ 
dreamed "    He  gave  Qua- 
nervous  glance.  "She'd  borrow 
blurted.  "From  Luisa  and"— h» 
Jem— "and  other  people.  I  made 
everything  yesterday.  When  I  v\ 
bracelet  was  real.  I'd  heard  Ama' 
to  Serena  and  listened  and— I  rr 
me  the  truth.  Amanda  gave  Led 
to  buy  the  bracelet.  Told  her  to  I 
with  her.    Leda  was  furious  w" 
just  then;  she  thought  Amand 
leading  Johnny  on.  Butshebrou 
the  bracelet  all  the  same.  We 
seems  odd;  but  we  all"— he  s  . 
comfortably— "we  know  each  ot 
he  finished. 

"The  Cartier  man  said  cash  ' 
it.  That's  a  lot  of  cash  to  tn 
with,"  said  Lossey. 

Sutton  shrugged.  "Oh,  it  w 
with  Leda." 

"Mrs.  Condit  admitted  it,  the 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sutton,  ag 
weary  shrug.  "She  said  she'd  giv 
cash,  talked  over  the  telephone 
Cartier'sand  selected  it  from  his 
but  didn't  give  her  name.  She"- 
helpless  gesture  with  his  hands 
was  like  that.  She'd  decided  t 
bracelet ;  it  was  in  New  York ;  Lee 
there  on  a  shopping  trip  and  she 
Leda  get  it  and  bring  it  to  her." 


OHE  was  trying  to  cover  her 
said  Lossey.  "  She  wanted  to  con( " 
that  she  had  saved  so  much  n 

"No,"  said  Sutton.  "I  t^' 
convenience.   I — I  guess  I 
in  what  I  say.  But  you  see 
want  me  to  know.    She'd  i 
loans;  Luisa  had  made  substi 
us  several  times — she  never  evt 
for  them — but  the  money  a 
peared  somehow  without  much 
it.  But  I — naturally" — his  mom 
"naturally  I  didn't  suspect  Ama 
How  could  I?" 

He,  too,  thought  Serena 
loved  the  woman  he  thought  w; 
And  loved  her  still. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Condit,"  said 
"What  about  the  attempt  upo 
life?" 

"Amanda  told  me  that,  too,"  ' 
"Luisa  came  to  her  about  no( 
Sissy  got  home;  Luisa  insist© 
body  had  fired  at  her.   Some 
in  the  arch  over  there" — he  jei 
head  toward  the  doorway  in  t 
wall.  "She  said  she  didn't  si 
But  she  accused  Amanda  of  v 
der  her  because  of  the  mon 
I  would  inherit.   I  suppose/— ^/yi 


somethingof  the  truth,"  sa 


"Luisa  had  taken  one 
showed  it  to  Amanda  anr" 
said  she'd  telephoned 
them  that  somebody  i* 
her.  She  "— he  sighedj 
too,  that  Jem  Daly  v 

Jem  was  very  whi 
bald  head  again  anc 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Con( 
but  rather  gently. 

"  Well,  Amanda  t 
telephone  rang  ar 
Luisa  was  in  the  i 
was  and  Luisa  w 
excitedly.  Amanc* 
and  then  she  rez 
Luisa  agreed  to 
them  to  forget  i 
lieve  Luisa." 


/ 
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THIS  SUPERIORITY  OF 

Phiup  Morris 
recognized 

by  medical  authorities 


PHOVtO 


Xlere's  what  happened  in 
clinical  tests  oj  men  and 
women  smokers  . . .  shown 
by  the  findings  of  distin- 
guished doctors: 


toth' 


nose 


When  smokers  changed  to  philip  morris, 

EVERY  case  of  IRRITATION  OF  NOSE  OR  THROAT 
-DUE  TO  SMOKING-EITHER  CLEARED  UP  COM- 
PLETELY,  OR  DEFINITELY  IMPROVED! 

NOTE:    Wc    do    not    claini    curativi-    ]K)\vers    for    Phiup 
Morris.    But    thcsr    (iiulin^is  — ifpoilf  <l    in    an   antlioritative 
p,    medical  journal- do  prove  Pilil,ii>  MoitRis  fur  less  irrilnting 
to  the  nose  and  throat .  You  will  find  they  tnslr  lar  (in<'r,  too! 


"Yes,  I — I  must 

"You  and  your  slook  Anderson  and  Quayle 
very  sharp  differenM  said,  "So  Jem  Daly  was 
About  money.    Di^'f^?  " 
mean,  after  I  had  ||denly    and    very    clearly, 

"We  talked.  We  ''^^  with  Amanda — hope- 

"Tell  me,  as  neart'^rie." 
what  was  said."      Jem    a    queer    look,    half 

She  did;  slowly  f  grateful;  he  said  quickly, 
machine  set  in  mo>e  was  in  love  with  her.  Oh, 
somehow  she  rer^ean  anything.  Jem  admired 
what  Amanda  h  body  admired  her." 
then,  think  and  of  course,"  said  Lossey  sooth- 
around  anythir^id  Mrs.  Blagden  know  that 


gerous. 


her?" 


There  was  ad  vaguely,    "Leda?    Why,    I 

Quayle  saidPerhaps.  Amanda  and  she  used 
please,  the  circther  things— even  when  they'd 
found  the  bul 

head  jerked  t^rs.  Blagden  and  Mrs.  Condit 
hind  them,     -'hat  was  Lossey  again. 

Jem  must  L quarrels,"  said  Sutton.  "They 
that  too.  her  so  well,  you  see.  Always. 

When  she'd  had  been  cross  about  Johnny, 
Anderson.  "G — I  think  she  liked  to  tease 
Blagden."  She  didn't  ever  mean  to  hurt 

She  watched 
went  into  the  i  slowly,  "Did  she  like  jewels, 
appeared.   Joh" 

round  face  and  •    I  don't  think  so.    Not  par- 
followed  him. 

"Hello,  Sere-i  her  purpose  in  getting  together 

Jem  came,  tntial  sum  of  money?  Secretly." 
the  patio  quicltie  up  into  Sutton's  face.  But 
said  to  Quayle; yes  to  Quayle.  "She  was  going 

"That's  all  She  said  she  was  bored  here. 
Slader  appeariose  it  was  dull.  She  was  so 
Quayle  beckon'anted  to — oh,  get  out  in  the 
one  of  the  on  had  to  have  money  first,  of 
and  sat  dowie  she  could  go."  His  voice 
glanced  at  her  repeated 

He  was  very  She  was         _^ 

rimmed  and  h(y  should 


BEFORE  ANYTHING  LL6..,  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDSl 


blinking  nerve' 
said  quietly,    Quayle 
den,  you  were'.    "Mr. 
dit's  lawyer."  '    would 

Johnny  pass"! it  tell 
over  his  bald  ^t  some- 
ously.  "Yes.  her  if  it 
that." 

"You  wereon'.t  ton 
terms  with  Mrs.  Cc  it 

Sutton  stared  at  id. 
move.    Johnny  said/en 

Quayle's  blue  ey  g  h  t         

she   take   you   i^a  was 
financial  matterJt    she 

"I — well,  yes  ho  attacked  Luisa.  Or  why." 

Quayle's  mad  eagerly,  "She— your  wife, 
merely  honest -I't  take  a  shot  at  Luisa  her- 
acquaintance 

thing  more  thily  looked  at  him  wearily  and 
relation,  wasiad.  "No,"  he  said  in  a  flat  voice, 
ouldn't  have  done  that.  And  if 
Johnny's  rrLhink  Amanda  would  have  told 
don't  like  jee,  she  really  depended  upon  me 
very  good  frme  to  anything  important."  An 
all  there  was  tUhetic — note  of  pride  came  into 
been  talking. 

a  fool;  my  wif   a   long   silence.     "Put  that 
I  did  meet  Annda  had  said.    She'd  meant 
twice    at    Sissy  n  Luisa's  hand. 
Amanda  left  th( 

gas  rationing,  at  "  said  Anderson  suddenly, 
Amanda  was — wiur  wife  come  to  any  conclu- 
adventure  of  it.  Lilk  yesterday?" 

There  was  a  shiid  Sutton.  "She  told  me 
said  quietly,  "I  bquarreled,  of  course.  She 
But  I  wish  you  had^r  room;  that's  why  I  was 
himself  and  glancet-in  a  guest  room  on  the 
nodded  once.  Andersjd  his  head  toward  the 
from  his  pocket;  with  athat  had  let  out  a  path 
ture  he  laid  it  on  the  fore.  "But  she  knew 
Serena,  where  it  blazed  e  forgiven  her.  I 
the  sunlight,  for  it  was  //en  her.  She  prom- 
The  sight  of  it  was  as  sha;  had  in  a  joint  bank 
ibdine  in  a  wound.  Quaas  sorry."  Sutton 
you'd  better  tell  us,  Mr.  Cy,  that's  all." 

Sutton,  staring  at  the  gee— a  queer  silence 
swallowed  hard.   "Yes.  Yecked  with  unsaid 

"We  found  it  hidden  in  t 
room.  You  did  take  it,  didn'my,  "How  much 

Sutton  twisted  his  hands 
find  out  if  it  was  real.  She'd -y  red,  said,  "I 
junk,  you  see.  And  that  she'd  for  herself.  But 
time.   But  Leda  insisted  it  w; 
her— Amanda,    I   mean— get  ly  and  asked  to 


February,  1944 

"Arrested!"  Lossey's  voice  rose  excitedly 
in  the  quiet  courtyard.  "Did  you  kill  her?" 

"No!  But  I  know  that's  what  you  are  all 
thinking.  You're  thinking  I'd  quarreled  with 
her.  You're  thinking  I'd  got  enough  of  it  at 
last.  Enough  of— of  flirtations  with  other 
men  and  trouble  about  money  and— and 
everything.  You're  thinking  the  worm  tjirned 
at  last " 

Jem  had  gone  to  him;  he  put  an  arm 
around  his  shoulders.  "Don't— don't." 

And  Johnny  said  quickly,  "Stop  that, 
Sutton.  I'm  your  lawyer.  If  you  still  want 
me.  Stop  that." 

"  Is  this  a  confession?  "  asked  Quayle  very 
gravely. 

"No!    I  didn't  kill  her!" 

Ihey  didn't  arrest  him.  And  someone  came 
from  the  house  just  then  and  called  Quayle 
to  the  telephone,  saying  that  the  medical 
examiner  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Quayle 
took  the  bracelet  in  his  hand.  "I'll  return 
this  later,"  he  said  to  Sutton  and  went  into 
the  house.   Lossey  followed  him. 

Anderson  said,  "Guess  that's  all  for  now, 
Mr.  Condit." 

Jem  came  to  Serena's  side.  "You'd  better 
try  to  rest.  Serena.  Alice  will  stay  with  you." 
He  walked  over  to  the  stairway  with  her. 

Alice  was  standing  on  the  veranda  at  the 
top  of  the  steps.  "I  heard  it  all,"  she  said. 
"Come  on.  Sissy.   I'll  stay  with  you." 

She  stayed  almost  all  afternoon.  She 
made  Serena  lie  down;  she  had  Modeste 
bring  lunch— sandwiches  and  hot  milk.  She 
wouldn't  talk  and  wouldn't  let  Serena  talk; 
beneath  her  air  of  languor  Alice  had  always 
had  a  wiry  strength  and  she  showed  it  then. 
Her  red  hair  flamed; 

^_^  her   lips   were   set 

firmly;  her  eyes  were 
almost  black  and 
bright  with  excite- 
ment like  a  cat's,  but 
only  once  did  she 
speak  of  Amanda's 
death. 

"Bill  didn't  doit," 
she  said.  "It  was  Sut- 
ton. .  .  .  See  if  you 
can  sleep,  Sissy." 

And     eventually 
Serena  did  sleep.  For 
all  at  once  she  awak- 
ened  and  Alice  had 
gone;  the  sun  had  set 
and  a  star  shone  in  a  blue  sky  outside  the 
window.  She  lay  for  a  long  time  looking  at  it. 
She  got  up  at  last.  The  house  was  quiet. 
She  felt  much  more  like  herself;  the  horror 
was  still  there,  but  the  terrifying  and  numb- 
ing sense  of  blankness  was  gone.  She  washed 
her  face  and  the  cold  water  was  refreshing. 
She  walked  out  on  the  veranda  and  Jem  was 
sitting  just  below  her  in  the  patio  smoking. 
He  jumped  up  as  he  heard  her  footsteps 
and  sprang  up  the  stairway.   "Serena."  He 
took  her  hands,  his  eyes  anxious.  "All  right? 
Alice  said  she'd  got  you  to  sleep." 
"Yes." 

He  studied  her  for  a  moment.  "I'll  have 
Modeste  bring  you  something  to  eat,"  he 
told  her.  "And  then  I — Serena,  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  you." 

"What  have  they  done?    Do  they  know 

who " 

"No.  I'll  tell  Modeste  you're  awake." 
He  ran  down  the  stairway. 

It  was  twilight ;  more  stars  were  beginning 
to  show.  There  were  lights  in  the  guest  room 
on  the  ground  floor  across  the  patio;  Sutton 
must  be  there.  She  looked  out  toward  the 
hazy,  dark  blue  Pacific.  The  blackout  was  on 
already:  there  were  no  lights  twinkling  from 
the  village;  no  lights  anywhere,  in  fact — it 
was  all  a  misty,  darkening  blue.  Suddenly 
Jem  was  back  again,  springing  up  the  stairs. 
He  drew  her  into  her  room  again. 
"Jem,  who  could  have  done  it?" 
He  answered  her  literally:  "I  don't  know, 
Serena.  When  a  group  of  people  know  each 
other  as  well  as  Amanda's  little  circle  of 
friends  knew  her — and  each  other — many 
possible  motives  could  exist.  Their  lives — 
and  my  life,  too,  through  Amanda — are 
interwoven.  It's  queer,  but  it's  as  if  Amanda 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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It's  a  tossup  which  of  the  two. 
After  some  twenty  years  are  through, 
Knows  the  other  more  thoroughly — 
Parents  or  their  progeny. 
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THIS  SUPERIORITY  OF 

Phiup  Morris 
recognized 


by  medical  authorities 


Here's  what  happened  in 
clinical  tests  o/  men  and 
women  smokers  . .  .  shown 
by  the  findings  of  dislin- 
guished  doctors: 


When  smokers  changed  to  philip  morris, 
every  case  of  irritation  of  nose  or  throat 
-due  to  smoking-either  cleared  up  com- 
pletely, or  definitely  improved! 

NOTE:  Wc  do  not  claim  curative  ])owcrs  for  Philip 
Morris.  But  tlicsc  findin-is  — rc])ortcd  in  an  authoritative 
medical  journal  — do  prove  Pjiii.h'  Morris  far  /ess  Irritating 
to  the  nose  and  throat.  You  will  find  tlu  y  taste  far  finer,  too! 
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"Yes,  I — I  must 

"You  and  your  fhied  from  Page  56) 
very  sharp  differer  gather.  They — we,"hecor- 
About  money.    Djither  sadly,  without  bitter- 
mean,  after  I  had   close  to  each  other.  There 

"We  talked.  Vany  motives."   He  got  up  at 

"Tell  me,  as  nrom  the  veranda  and  went  to 
what  was  said."h,  it's  you,  Modeste,"  he  said. 

She  did;  slo\He  closed  the  door  and  came 
machine  set  in  t  tray  and — as  he  had  done  an- 
somehow  she  —made  her  eat.  But  he  talked 
whatAmandr  Hurriedly,  as  if  talking  against 
then,  think  a- 

around  anyti,  as  you  know,  had  gone  to  sleep 
gerous.  it  room  on  the  first  floor ;  somebody 

There  wary  tied  Pooky — you  know  all  this 

Quayle  s;on  says  he  heard  the  dog  crying  for 
please,  the  ce  and  finally  got  up  to  see  what  it 
found  the  binda  must  have  heard  it  first;  and 
head  jerked  say  that  whoever  killed  her  prob- 
hind  them,   the  dog  in  the  hope  that  Amanda 

Jem  mustar  it  before  anyone  else  did.  and 
that  too.      investigate.  And — if  that  was  the 

When  shi — it  worked.  Without  much  time 
Anderson,  before  you  and  Sutton  came,  too, 
Blagden."  jm's   face   looked   very  grim  and 

She  watcbut  enough.  Well,  as  I  see  it,  there 
went  into  'of  motives." 
appeared,   illed  from  his  pocket  a  picture  that 
round  face  remembered — as   if    from    another 
followed  hi  jr  it  was  one  of  the  pictures  which 

"Hello,  Slier  had  shown  Jem  and  her  the 

Jem  camfore.  It  was  the  group  at  a  picnic, 
the  patio  otryone  in  it  except  Alice  Lanier  and 
said  to  Quiierself. 

"That's  see,"  said  Jem,  looking  at  the  pic- 
Slader  appdmost  everybody  there  could  con- 
Quayle  bee-  have  done  this.  Killed  Amanda,  I 
one  of  the  I  don't  know  why  Luisa  was  killed 
and  sat  c — "  He  seemed  to  check  himself  so 
glanced  at  y  that  Serena  had  an  impulse  to  ques- 
He  was  vcn:  Unless  ivhat?  Before  she  could 
rimmed  anie  went  on  swiftly:  "You  see — first, 
blinking  mi  may  have  been  killed  because  she 
said  quiet  ho  killed  Leda.   I 

den,  you  \hat,  because  I  be-       

dit's  lawytVmanda,    if    she'd 

Johnny  jor  guessed,  would 
over  his  bJd  the  police;  par- 
ously.  "Yv  if  she  had  any 
that."  o  suspect  that  the 

"You we. r  knew  she  knew 
terms  with  ug.     Johnny,     of      

Sutton  could  have  killed 
move.   Joecause  he  was  in  love  with  Amanda  and 

Quayle' as  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  but 
she  take  ould  he  have  killed  Amanda?  Yes,  if 
financial  ireatened  him,  perhaps.    But  again, 

"  I— wi'ould  he  kill  Luisa?  Bill  hated  Amanda 

Quayldamed  her— blamed  her  twice,  actually, 
merely  '  for  himself  and  once  for  Alice — for 
acquaiaking  up  his  marriage  with  Alice.  But 
thing  rv  would  Bill  kill  Leda?  And  why  would 
relatiokill  Luisa!" 

le  dropped  the  small  picture  on  the  table 
JonNNh  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  it  could  have 
don't  1  him  something  but  obstinately  refused 
very  gdo  so,  and  went  across  the  room  and  stood 
all  therthe  window, 
been  ta 

a  fool;  iat's  been  one  of  the  blocks  to  the 
I  did  rr^  all  along,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder, 
twice  aiy  should  anyone  kill  Luisa?  What  pos- 
Amandfc  motive  was  there?  But  if  actually  all 
gas  rati  were  aimed  at  Amanda — not  Luisa  and 
Amand£  Leda,  but  Amanda — then  there's  a 
adventtrent  slant  to  the  whole  thing." 

Thercs  turned  swiftly  and  came  back; 
said  quifd  up  the  picture  again. 
But  I  wilice  conceivably  could  have  killed 
himself  ida  from  jealousy — except  that  Bill 
nodded  d  so  publicly  that  he  hated  Amanda. 
from  his  why  would  Alice  kill  Leda?  Also,  she 
ture  he  seem  to  have  an  alibi  for  the  time  when 
Serena,  ^  must  have  been  killed;  although,  as 
the  sunliiy  says,  an  alibi  isn't  always  an  alibi. 
The  sigh"— if  he  thought  it  was  Leda  who 
iodine  ir^ed  his  laboratory — could  have  killed 
you'd  berom  revenge ;  I  could  have  killed  her 

Suttoi  well,  revenge,  too,  I  suppose.  From  the 
swallowte's  viewpoint,  at  any  rate.  Sutton  ■ 

"We  fem,  do  they  suspect  you?    Did 
room.  Ytion  you  this  afternoon?" 

Suttoie  didn't  look  up  from  the  picture;  his 
find  out  th  was  a  straight  line.  "Of  course  they 
junk,  ycjtioned  me.  Of  course  they  suspect  me. 
time.   Ey  suspect  everyone.    But  so  far  have 


^k  I  am  not  afraid  of  tonior- 
^  ro«  for  1  have  seen  yesler- 
<lay  and  I  love  today. 

—  WILUAM  AUEN   WHITE: 

Encyclopedia  of  Creative  Thought, 

Edited  by  Martha  Lupton.(Maxwell  Droke.) 
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Finish  your  dinner.    I've 
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"I've  finished.  Jem,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  moment,  as  if  scrutinizing  every  shape 
and  line  of  her  fingers.  And  finally  said, 
"God  knows  whether  I'm  right  or  wrong, 
but — I  talked  to  Johnny  this  afternoon, 
Serena.  And  I  saw  something — last  night,  as 
we  came  out  of  the  tack  room  with  Bill 
Lanier.  It  made  me  remember " 

"What,  Jem?" 

He  put  down  her  hand  gently.  "It's  a 
chance.  It  may  be  too  much  of  a  chance.  If 
I'm  wrong — but  it's  the  only  way  I  see  it. 
There's — well,  there's  a  reason  why  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you,  now,  what  I — what  I  think. 
I  don't  know;  it's  merely  a — a  guess.  And 
I" — he  gave  a  wry  half  smile — "I'm  like 
Leda.  I  don't  want  to  tell  the  police.  There's 
a  reason  for  that  too." 

From  somewhere,  impalpable  but  urgent, 
there  had  come  a  sense  of  the  pressure  of 
time.  She  felt  it  then.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?  I'm  coming  with  you." 

XIE  CAUGHT  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  as  she 
got  up;  they  stood  for  a  moment  holding 
each  other.  For  a  warm,  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful moment,  sustaining  each  other  against 
the  world.  Then  Jem  said  unevenly,  "You're 
to  stay  here.   I  can't  let  you  go." 

"Where,  Jem?  To  Monterey?  To — to 
Casa  Madrona?" 

"You  must  wait  here." 

It  was  Casa  Madrofia,  then.  Her  heart 
was  throbbing  hard  in  her  throat.  "I'm 
going  with  you." 

"But  you  can't,"  began  Jem.  And  looked 
down  into  her  face  for  a  moment  and  said, 
"All  right.  Get  your  coat." 

No  one  stopped  them.  Sutton's  station 
wagdn  was  standing  in  the  driveway  and 
they  got  in.  The  sound  of  the  engine  was 
loud  in  the  quiet,  dark- 
ening  night.  The  dimmed 
lights  made  a  ghostly  lane 
ahead  of  them;  they 
started  slowly  down  the 
mountain  road. 

Jem  said,  "The  police 
know  that,  with  the  mili- 

tary  and  naval  guard  as 

heavy  as  it  is  now,  none 
of  us  would  have  a  chance  to  escape. 
They  can  take  their  time.  They  said,  though, 
that  they'd  keep  a  policeman  out  here 
tonight;  he  should  come  soon.  It's  just 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  I  imagine. 
There's  a  terrific  lot  of  detail :  the  checking  of 
alibis;  questioning  everybody;  fingerprints, 
photographs,  a  thousand  details  like  that. 
The  medical  examiner  gave  them  a  report 
about  Leda;  she  was  perfectly  well,  appar- 
ently. They're  still  trying  to  find  Luisa's 
body.  They  thought  they  had  during  the 
afternoon;  it's  the  first  clear  day  since  Luisa 
was  drowned  and  somebody  in  the  blimp 
radioed,  when  they  went  over,  that  there 
was  something  caught  on  some  rocks  below 
the  surface  of  water,  near  the  point  where 
Luisa  fell.  But  it  was" — Jem  leaned  forward 
to  scrutinize  the  road  ahead;  they  had 
reached  the  village,  gray  and  ghostly  in  the 
blackout — "it  was  something  else,"  he  fin- 
ished. 

"Did  you  find  out  anything  last  night?" 
she  asked  him. 

"  From  the  clerks  from  Gregory's?  "  There 
was  something  grim  in  his  voice;  she  glanced 
at  him,  but  he  was  leaning  forward  over  the 
wheel  again,  his  profile  straight  and  un- 
revealing.  The  road  curved  and  curved 
again;  they  left  the  village  behind  and 
started  to  climb  toward  Casa  Madrofia.  Jem 
said,  "One  of  the  clerks — the  new  one — 
recognized  Leda's  picture.  Or  partially  rec- 
ognized it.  She  said  she  thought  Leda  came 
in  for  a  moment  and  went  right  out  again; 
she  was  hurrying  to  attend  to  another  cus- 
tomer and  when  she  finished  Leda  was  gone. 
I  told  Anderson  and  Captain  Quayle.  It  does 
a  lot  to  substantiate  your  story." 

But  not  enough,  thought  Serena  suddenly, 
struck  again  by  that  grim  note  in  his  voice. 
She  said,  "Was  there  anyone  else  in  the 
pictures— I  mean,  did  any  of  the  clerks  rec- 
ognize anyone  else?" 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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Plan  of  Attack  Xo.  10 

. . .  reinforced  by  Texcel  Tape 

The  jungle  is  still.  Officers  and  men  are  tense 
. . .  waiting.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the 
attack  will  begin.  There  is  the  map,  the  plan. 
It's  safe!— neither  torn  nor  disfigured — pro- 
tected, like  many  vital  war  documents,  with 
Texcel  Tape. 

Texcel  Tape  is  your  old  home-friend,  of 
course.  You've  used  it  so  rnany  times  in 
your  household — beautifully  thin,  trans- 
parent, ever-useful  tape.  How  often  you've 
reached  for  Texcel  to  mend  a  torn  page 
...  to  put  labels  on  jelly  glasses  ...  to  fix  a 
torn  sheet  of  music  .  .  .  hold  photos  in  place! 
And  remember  how  satisfyingly  clean  it 
looks?  .  .  .  going  on  so  trimly  and  firmly  .  .  . 
sticking  without  water  .  .  .  holding  things 
straight? 

You  won't  find  Texcel  T3pe  at  your  store 
today  —  it's  serving  in  war  plants  and  on 
many  battle  fronts.  Each  day,  it's  learning 
new  tricks.  But  soon,  we  hope,  it  will  be 
back  in  your  home  to  help  you  in  countless 
interesting  ways. 
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TEXCEL 

CELLOPHANE 

.    TAPE 


IN  TOMOR 

To  seal  it .  .  .  mend  it .  .  .  hold  it 
.  .  .  protect  it  .  .  .  you'll 


SEALS:  Clothing  Bags.  Jars, 
Bottles,  Golf  Club  Windings, 
all  kinds  of  Packages,  Envel- 
ope   Flaps,    Labels    on    Jars. 


MENDS:  Sheet  Music,  Money, 
Checks,  Book  Pages,  Lamp- 
shades, Window  Shades,  Toys, 
Vouchers,  Curtains,  Maps. 


HOLDS:  Photos,  Clippings, 
Recijies  in  Albums;  I)rawer 
and  Shelf-Linings;  Coins  to 
Letters,  Posters,  Notices. 


INDUSTRIAL  TAPE  CORPORATION 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEV 


PROTECTS:  Edges  of  Tele- 
phone Directories;  Lantern 
Slides,  Licenses,  IdentiHca- 
tion  Cards,  Blueprints,  Maps. 
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SUCH  friendship  for  Jell-0  warms  the  cockles 
of  our  hearts.  But  this  letter  makes  us  sigh, 
too. 

For  we  know  just  how  scarce  Jell-O  has  been. 
Under  sugar  rationing,  we  haven't  been  able  to 
make  as  much  JeIl-0  as  we  used  to.  And  though 
we  do  our  best  to  distribute  Jell-O  fairly,  some 
people  are  bound  to  lose  out  on  it  some  of  the 
time. 

Yet  we  still  feel  that  most  of  you  wouldn't 
want  us  to  stop  advertising  Jell-O  recipes.  Most 
of  you  are  able  to  get  som£  Jell-O,  and  in  these 
times  you  specially  need  practical  ideas  for  using 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

You  know  that  "Food  is  a  Weapon  of  War." 
You're  eager  to  stretch  out  the  country's  supply 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  You  want  to  "conserve" 
—  to  make  sure  that  no  left-over  goes  to  waste. 
And,  you  want  to  make  Jell-O  itself ...  a  valu- 
able food  ...  go  further. 

So  we  plan  to  keep  on  showing  you  beautiful 
and  varied  and  thrifty  dishes  made  with  Jell-O. 

We're  urging  grocers  to  save  your  share  for 
you.  And  if  you  still  can't  get  JelI-0,  we  even 
say,  "Make  these  u.sefiil  wartime  dishes  with 
some  other  brand  of  gelatin  dessert." 
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We  shan't  be  worried.  We  know  your  memory 
of  that  extra-rich,  "locked-in"  flavor  will  bring 
you  back  to  genuine  Jell-O  the  very  first  time 
you  have  the  chance ! 


run     1'',  cup  diced  celery 
■      1  package  Lemoajell-U      '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

1  lA  cups  hot  seasoned  vegetable  ot 

tomato  juice  2  cups  finely 

1  tablespoon  vinegar  shredded  cabbage 

2  tablespoons  cold  water  ^  yonnaise  or 
1  li  cups  cottage  cheese  ^^       ^^^d  dressmg 

2  tablespoons  m.nced 

green  pepper  ^^^  vinegar. 

DissoWeJell-O.inhotto^o^i;:,^  andturn 

Measure  V2  cup  m . x^^r  -   ^^^^^  ^^^l  firrti. 

into  bottom  of  rmg  mo  ^^.  a 

Ch.U  ^-'"^'"'"^\„' red>ents  and  fold  mto  thick 

Combine  remammg  -^  f  ^^^„  .^^„  '-"^i'"''-^,^  to- 
ened  mixture.  ^'^Vfirm  Unsold.  Garnish  v,ith  to- 
ell-O.  ChjU  until    rm  U^  ^^^^^  ,,,,3.  Serves  8. 
mato,  hard-cooked  efcg. 


glasses   A      ^^^n  ari/ r^^etsr       ^  ^"'ce  pA  » " 
Jell-O  is  a  trademark  mvmd  by  General  Foods 


L>-\uii:-o     riKjriiL.    i\j  \j  Ki^j-\.L^ 
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(Continued  from  Page  58) 

After  a  moment  Jem  said,  "  No.  ...  Is 
this  the  turn,  Serena?" 

She  leaned  forward  to  look  and  said, 
"Yes,  turn  left;  then  right  again,"  and  then 
realized  that  probably  Jem  had  known  and 
merely  wanted  to  divert  her  questions. 

Jem  turned  suddenly,  making  a  wrong 
turn,  under  some  trees.  "I'm  going  to  leave 
the  station  wagon  here,"  he  said.  "And 
you ! "  He  stopped  behind  some  thickly  grow- 
ing broom  and  turned  off  the  engine.  It  was 
sxtraordinarily  still — and  extraordinarily 
dark;  clouds  now  covered  almost  the  entire 
3ky. 

"But  I'm  going  to  the  house " 

"I  can't  let  you  go  to  the  house  with  me. 
rhat's  final."  He  was  fumbling  for  some- 
thing in  his  pocket.  "I  got  Gregory's  to  let 
me  look  at  the  bills  for  the  day  Leda  was 
killed  and  I — found  one.  There  wasn't  any 
name.  It  was  a  cash  purchase.  .  .  .  Here, 
Iceep  this." 

She  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  revolver  he 
put  in  her  hand.  "Jem,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

He  turned;  his  face  was  scarcely  per- 
;eptible  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  and  in  the 
:3r. 

"I  don't  really  know,"  he  said  slowly. 
"But  you'll  be  safe  here."  He  reached  across 
[ler  and  locked  the  door  beside  her.  He 
locked  the  back  doors.  And  put  his  hand 
lightly  against  her  cheek.  "Stay  here.  It's 
nothing  dangerous.  I  promise  you.  I'll  be 
back " 

Perhaps  twenty  minutes  later  she  thought 
jf  that.  She  was  almost  at  the  house  then; 
[rom  the  black  tunnel  of  the  driveway  she 
:ould  see  the  dimly  lighted  open  space  ahead 
that  was  the  courtyard.  She  had  Jem's  re- 
volver in  her  hand.  She  couldn't  stay  there, 
waiting,  listening.  Wondering  what  was  hap- 
pening to  Jem  at  Casa  Madrofia.  Wondering 
why  he  had  gone  to  the 
dark  and  empty  house.  

Somehow  she'd  got  an 
impression  that  time  was 
important.  She  began  to 
think  of  that  as  she 
walked  along,  quietly  as 

a  shadow  among  all  the       

deeper    shadows    of    the 
driveway.  She  wished  Jem  had  explained  what 
he  intended  to  do.  There  hadn't  been  time  to 
tell  her,  of  course.  Besides,  he  hadn't  wanted 
to;  he  hadn't  even  wanted  to  tell  the  police. 

She  reached  the  courtyard  and  stopped 
beside  a  madroiia  tree.  The  open  space  was 
faintly  lighter;  she  could  see  the  dim,  gra- 
cious outlines  of  the  old  Spanish  house. 
There  was  no  sound  anywhere.  Nothing 
moved  across  that  open  courtyard,  nothing 
seemed  alive  within  the  silent  house.  Yet  the 
black  windows  seemed  to  watch.  The  night, 
so  still,  so  rimmed  with  shadow,  seemed 
treacherous  and  watchful  too.  Where  was 
Jem? 

The  revolver  was  cold  in  her  hand.  He 
ought  to  have  it ;  he  ought  not  to  have  made 
her  take  it.  The  sense  of  danger  in  the  night 
focused  itself  about  the  blind  yet  watchful 
house.  And  Jem  was  there. 

By  keeping  to  the  line  of  madrofia  trees, 
she  kept  also  within  their  shadow;  there  was 
a  grassy  space  there,  too,  but  once  she 
stepped  on  the  rim  of  the  driveway  and  the 
faint  rattle  of  gravel  sounded  terribly  loud 
and  betraying  in  the  night.  She  waited;  but 
still  nothing  moved.  She  went  on.  She 
reached  the  deep  shadow  of  the  veranda, 
and  stopped  again  to  listen.  The  clouds  were 
parting;  a  white  streak  of  starlight  fell  upon 
the  courtyard — she  watched  it  swiftly  widen 
until  again  the  shadow  under  the  madroiia 
trees  blocked  it. 

She  ought  to  go  back  to  the  car.  Hurry, 
run  through  the  shadows,  escape  the  night — the 
treacherous  night! 

She  caught  back  her  thought;  that  was 
nonsense.  When  the  patch  of  clear  starlight 
reached  the  edge  of  the  veranda  she  would 
walk  boldly  along  the  veranda  and  open  the 
door  and  call  Jem. 

She  did  neither.  She  moved  along  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  house.  Her  feet  made  no 
sound  upon  the  old  stone  floor.  Her  lingers 


brushed  the  wall  softly,  guiding  her.  And 
then  suddenly  met  nothing.  The  door  was 
open. 

It  was  for  a  moment  an  invitation — a  lure, 
beckoning  her  within  that  empty,  silent 
cavern  within  the  house.  But  it  wasn't 
empty.  Jem  must  be  there.  Jehi — or  some- 
one— was  coming  down  the  stairs !  She  was 
listening  as  if  even  the  beating  of  her  heart 
had  stopped. 

.  Listening — and  counting.  Two  steps — 
three — four.  There  was  a  long,  strained  si- 
lence. And  then  suddenly,  yet  so  lightly,  so 
furtively,  another  step.  Only  it  didn't  creak. 
So  whoever  was  there  had  stepped  over  that 
fifth  step.  As  Leda's  murderer  had  done. 

Around  her  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
madroiia  trees  seemed  to  press  closer  as  if 
they,  too,  must  listen. 

Whoever  was  on  the  stairway  had 
stopped — again  as  Leda's  murderer  had 
stopped. 

She'd  been  wrong  to  come;  she'd  been 
wrong  to  wait;  she  must  hurry — creep  close 
to  the  wall — escape  to  the  madroiia  trees — 
hide! 

She  must  have  moved;  her  sleeve  caught 
on  the  bolt  of  a  shutter  near  her  and  jerked 
the  revolver  out  of  her  hand  and  it  spun 
across  the  stone  floor  with  a  loud  clatter — 
terribly  loud,  like  a  shriek  in  the  night.  She 
was  running;  there  were  sounds  behind  her  in 
the  deep  black  cavern  of  the  house;  a  lane 
of  light  from  a  flashlight  somewhere  shot  out 
across  the  veranda,  across  the  trees,  and 
caught  her  so  her  shadow  was  in  front  of  her, 
huge  and  black. 

But  another  shadow  was  coming  behind; 
only  it  wasn't  a  shadow.  It  was  a  voice, 
running  footsteps,  someone  who  caught  her 
and  spun  her  around  and  turned  the  flash- 
light full  in  her  face.  And  then  said  out  of 
the  gloom  behind  the  flashlight,  in  the 
strangest,  saddest  voice: 

"Serena!  So  you  knew! 
And  I  liked  you,  Serena." 


^  When  the  other  fellow  is 
^  set  in  his  way,  he's  ob- 
stinate; when  you  are,  it's 
just  firmness.  — ANON. 


XXI 

the    night 


All  the  night  was 
shocked  into  listening:  the 
night    had    a   thousand 

eyes — and  ears;  the  night 

had  no  breath,  no  heart- 
beat, only  silence  and  treachery.  She  cried 
against  that  shocked,  incredulous  silence, 
"You!" 

"So  you  did  know.  How?  Did  you  see 
me?" 

"No — no " 

"I'm  sorry.  I  liked  you.  I — you  see,  I'm 
crazy,  Serena.  I've  known  it  for— oh,  a  week 
or  two.  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  anyone.  But 
I  had  to." 

"Why?  Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"You  saw  me  on  the  rocks.  That's  what 
you  knew.  You  saw  me  on  the  rocks.  I  knew 
Luisa  was  coming;  she  came  that  way  almost 
every  day.  I  waited  and  watched.  But  I 
didn't  know  you  had  come  with  her.  If  I'd 
known  that,  I'd  have  waited.  I'd  tried  to 
frighten  her  once;  she  knew  it  was  me — I 
could  tell  it  in  her  eyes.  And  then  after  I 
asked  her  for  money  and  she  refused — yet 
she  had  plenty  of  money." 

It  was  all  wrong,  all  of  it;  it  couldn't  have 
been  like  that.  He  was  mad,  she  thought 
frantically:  Well,  then,  humor  him.  But  rea- 
son with  him  gently,  as  if  he  were  a  child. 
"Luisa  fell  off  the  rocks.  It  wasn't  you " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did  it.  You  see,  she  saw  me 
looking  at  Amanda ;  she  saw  the  way  I  looked 
at  her.  She  said  to  me — pretending  to  be 
joking,  but  she  meant  it;  I  knew  she  meant 
it — she  said,  'You  look  as  if  you'd  like  to 
kill  Amanda.'  And  so  I  knew  I  had  to  kill 
Luisa  first.  But  I  wouldn't  have  done  it 
if  she'd  loaned  me  some  money;  I  asked  her, 
but  she  refused.  That  was  my  last  chance. 
Everything  was  washed  up  then — I  talked 
to  her  in  the  patio  the  night  before  I  killed 
her.  You  nearly  caught  us  talking.  Yet  I  was 
very  cautious.  I  was  afraid  Amanda  would 
hear;  I  came  up  the  stairway  near  your 
room.  We  came  down  that  stairway,  too, 
Luisa  and  I.  We  passed  your  door.  Did  we 
wake  you?  I  was  crazy  then;  I  couldn't  think 
or  reason.  I  asked  Luisa  for  money,  but  she 
wouldn't  give  it  to  me.    I  thought  she'd  be 


Old  Rugs,  Cloth  incj 

WjM  Save  tifiZ^  ^2 

WRITE  for  big  Free  Olson  Rug  Catalog  and 
Decorating  Guide  that  tells  how  materials  are 
picked  up  at  your  door  by  Freight  or  E.xpress 
at  our  expense — how  wc  shred,  merge  and 
reclaim  valuable  wool  and  other  materials  by 
the  Olson  Process;  then  picker,  bleach,  card, 
spin,  redye  and  weave  into  colorful,  new 
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— beautiful,  deep-textured,  full  bodied  ruga 
that  are  woven  Seamless  and  Reversible  for 
double  the  wear  and  luxury. 

CHOICE:  of  lovely,  soft  Solid  colors,  rich 
Tweed  blends,  18th  Century  floral  and  leaf 
designs.  Early  American,  Oriental  patterns, 
ovals.  Sizes  to  fit  all  rooms. 
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Our  70th  year.  Over  two  million  customers. 
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Patriot's  Birthday  Cake 


Your  Favorite  Devil's  Food  in  a  new  dress 

^i  cup  cocoa  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Yi  cup  sugar  1  cujj  sugar 

134  cups  scalded  milk      3  eggs,  unbeaten 
%  cup  Spry  1)4:  teaspoons  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  cups  sifted  flour 

Mix  and  sift  cocoa  with  3^  cup  sugar.  Add 
scalded  milk  slowly;  stir  until  smooth.  Cool. 
Blend  Spry,  salt  and  vanilla.  Add  1  cup 
sugar  gradually  and  cream  well.  Add  eggs, 
singly,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Sift 
flour  with  soda  3  times.  Add  flour  t  o  ci-eamed 
mixture,  alternately  with  cocoa  mixture, 
mixing  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 

Bake  in  two  deep  9-inch  Sjirycoated  layer 
pans  in  moderate  oven  (3.")()°  F.)  25  to  30 
minutes.  Frost  with  Sugar-Saving  Frosting. 
Decorate  with  candles,  as  pictured,  for  a 
February  holiday  or  birthday.  Or  use 
St.  Valentine's  decorations.  Dressed  up  Or 
plain,  it  tastes  just  grand! 

Sugar-Saving  Frosting 


2  egg  whites, 

unbeaten 
4  tablespoons  sugar 
1  cup  light  corn 

sirup 


I  2  teaspoon 

cream  of  tartar 
Dash  of  salt 
1  tablespoon 
vanilla 


Mix  egg  whites,  sugar,  corn  sirup,  cream  of 
tartar  and  salt  thoroughly  in  top  of  double 
boiler.  Place  over  boiling  water  and  beat 
constantly  with  rotary  egg  beater  until  mix- 
ture holds  a  peak  (about  7  minutes).  Re- 
move from  fire,  add  vanilla;  beat  until  cool 
and  thick  enough  to  spread.  So  fluffy  and 
delicious,  yet  so  easy  on  sugar! 


\i(ms^i;iiti\wv 


See  how  you  can  have 

delicious  square  meals  in 

spite  of  rationin '! 

WHAT'S  a  good  square  meal 
to  most  folks?  It's  one  that 
ends  with  a  good  dcH.sert!  But  can 
j'ou  still  have  good  dessert.s — • 
meals  they'll  rave  about?  Yes 
sir,  if  you  learn  to  be  a  better 
cook.  It's  easy,  with  purer, 
creamy,  all-vegetable  Spry  an' 
tested  Spry  receipts  to  helj)  you. 
"See  for  yourself — make  this 
mouth-meltin'  Devil's  Food 
Cake.  Watch  'em  smack  their 
lips  over  its  rich,  chocolaty  good- 
ness. Purer  Spry  lets  you  get  the 
FULL  rich  taste  of  the  other  in- 
gredients. Sjiry  cakes  aie  lighter, 
so  tcnuler  an'  velvety.  An'  WHAT 
a  savin'  in  points  an'  money, 
compared  to  butter!  Spry  mixes 
so  easily,  too,  stays  fresh  for 
1  months  on  the  kitchen  shelf.  Use 
I  Spry  for  ALL  your  bakin'  an' 
irym'."  xj^ss^^VT''^ 

/*■  Guaranteed  by  -^ 
V  Good  Housekeeping 


THE  PURER 
ALL-VEGETABLE  SHORTENING 


,  HAVIN'  A  VALENTINE  PARTY?  . 

•*  ^  k  "Dress  up  your  cake  like  this.  Hear 
'em  say,  'How  pretty!'  .  .  .  then, 
'U-m-m,  u-m-m,  how  GOOD  it  tastes!' 
See  how  flaky  Spry  pies  an'  crispy, 
golden-brown  fried  foods  start  the 
compliments  comin',  too." 


afraid  not  to,  because  that  day— the-day  you 
came  home— she  was  alone  in  the  house  and 
I  saw  her.  I  was— desperate.  I  had  a  gun  in 
my  pocket,  but  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  I— saw  her  and  I 
thought, '  ril  do  something  that'll  terrify  her; 
scare  her — not  let  her  know  who  did  it,  but 
make  her  understand  she  needs  a  friend.'  It 
was  an  impulse — I  fired  so  as  to  miss  her. 
She  didn't  see  me;  at  least  I  didn't  think  she 
saw  me.  But  then  later,  after  she'd  refused 
to  give  me  money" — there  was  a  queer  note 
of  perplexity  about  it— "later,  I  wasn't  sure. 
I  thought  perhaps  she  had  seen  me,  you 
know.  And  didn't  tell  the  police.  And  then 
when  I'd  murdered  Amanda  she'd  come  for- 
ward and  tell  it ;  she'd  caught  that  look  in  my 
eyes.  So  you  see,  I  had  to  kill  Luisa  first. 
It  was  so  easy.  Nobody  guessed  how  it  was 
done." 

"Wait — wait — you  mustn't  talk.  You 
don't  realize  what  you're  saying." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  realize  it.  I'm  crazy,  you 
know.  Yet  there's  another  me,  the  old  me — 
with  that  one  I  know  what  I'm  doing  and 
that  I'm  crazy.  You  don't  understand,  do 
you?  It's  a  relief  to  talk,  of  course.  But  I 
wouldn't  have  killed  Luisa — I  don't  think 
Fd  really  have  killed  Amanda,  no  matter 
how  much  I  wanted  to,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
bracelet." 

"Why*  did  you  want  to  kill  Amanda?" 
Yet  she  didn't  believe — she  couldn't  be- 
lieve; it  hadn't  happened  like  that. 

"  Because  she  had  ruined  my  life."  It  was 
a  simple  statement,  that  somehow  carried 
with  it  a  feeling  of  truth.  "She  ruined  my 
life — unnecessarily.  But  I  didn't  know  how 
unnecessarily  until  I  saw  the  bracelet.  I 
knew  it  was  new,  of  course;  I  knew  she'd  just 
bought  it.  She  didn't  need 

money;  she  had  plenty  of       

money  —  the    bracelet 

proved   that.    So  that 

night — well,  that  night  it 

really  happened.    L— went 

over  the  edge.  Fd  clung  to 

sanity  as  long  as  I  could. 

I  got  hold  of  Luisa ;  it  was 

simple:  I  went  quietly  to 

her    door,    there    on    the 

upper  veranda,  and 

knocked  and  asked  her  to 

come  down  into  the  patio 

and    talk    to   me.     Fd 

already  paved  the  way,  I 

thought,  that  morning.    By  shooting  near 

her.    But   she  wasn't   afraid.    She   refused 

me.  She  said  she'd  had  enough  of  loaning 

money.     She    didn't    say    anything    about 

what  happened  that  morning,  so  I  didn't 

know  whether  she  knew  I  had  shot  at  her  or 

not.  She" — there  was  a  long  sigh — "  I  must 

have  been  crazy,  really,  that  morning.    But 

it   was  only  after    I    saw   the   bracelet  on 

Amanda's  wrist,  and  after  Luisa  refused  me, 

that  I  — I  did  what  was  done." 

You  destroyed  the  laboratory?"  Serena 
heard  herself  say  that — and  recognized  be- 
lief in  her  own  question  and  yet  could  not 
accept  it. 

"Yes.  Naturally.  And  then  Luisa.  To 
clear  the  way  for  Amanda,  you  see.  But  then 
the  next  day  Leda  saw  me,  buying  something 

I  had  to  have,  and But  after  that  I  was 

still  in  the  house  when  you  came.  Only  I 
thought  you  were  Amanda:  you  had  on  her 
red  coat;  Fd  heard  the  station  wagon  drive 
up  and  looked  through  the  shutters  and  saw 
the  red  coat  and  thought  it  was  Amanda.  So 
I  thought  that  was  my  chance;  I  ran  up- 
stairs and  waited.  I — it  was  Amanda  all 
along,  you  see;  Amanda  I  had  to  kill  as  she 
had  killed  me.  But  the  hall  was  dark.  I 
thought  the  lamp  in  the  corner  was  a  person. 
It  was  about  the  same  height.  I  thought  the 
lamp  was  Amanda."  There  was  a  sharp  sliver 
of  laughter,  which  again  seemed  to  shock  the 
listening  night.  "I'm  so  sorry  you  came  to- 
night, Serena.  I — but  you  do  see,  don't  you, 
that  Fm  still  sane  enough  to  have  to  pre- 
serve my  own  life?  I  thought  it  didn't 
matter— when  I  decided  to  kill  Amanda.  I 
was  crazy.  Fm  still  crazy-  -it's  a  queer  thing 
to  watch  oneself  go  mad,  you  know.  But  I 
can  see  it.  I — Serena,  what  was  it  you 
dropped  just  now?" 


What  They  Say 
About  War  Bonds 

^  MoGee  will  just  have  to 
^  keep  fixing  the  old  vacuum 
♦•leaner  until  it  works,  and  if 
it  won't  work  I  still  have  a 
hrooni,  a  <-lear  conseieiK'e  and 
another  .«;100  War  Bond. 

—MOLLY  McGEE, 
of  Fibber  McGee  ond  Molly. 


February,  I944 

Terror  was  there  again,  clutching,  as  if  it 
had  cold  fingers  at  her  throat.  Suddenly  she 
believed. 

"N-nothing.    Nothing — really " 

"No,  no.  I  heard  something  fall.  What 
was  it?  "  The  flashlight  left  her  face.  It  had 
shone  in  her  eyes  all  that  time,  she  realized 
then;  it  mesmerized  her,  it  Winded  her.  She 
could  not  see  now,  the  darkness  was  so 
abrupt.  She  could  only  see  the  little  rays  of 
light  playing  over  the  stone  fft)or — and 
shining  against  the  revolver.  He  swooped 
down  and  got  it  in  his  hand  even  as  she  flung 
herself  forward.  "Serena — Serena,  I'm  sorry. 
I  liked  you."  There  was  still  an  infinite 
sadness — and  terror;  terror  of  itself,  she  sud- 
denly knew — in  that  voice. 

"But  you  can't  kill  me,"  she  whispered. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to.  I  hate  to.  But  I 
didn't  know  that  afterward  I  was  going  to 
be  afraid.  I  am,  you  know,  horribly.  It's  all 
I  can  think  of  now.  I've  got  to  save  myself 
if  I  can.  You  do  understand,  don't  you?" 

Now  she  believed.  Now  she  could  not 
doubt.  But  how  could  they  have  failed  to 
see  outward  signs  of  that  inward  horror?' 
Yet  they  were  all  haggard,  worn,  nerves 
strung  fine.  Madness  can  and  does  conceal 
itself;  madness  and  blood  guilt.  Yet  to  con- 
ceal what  he  had  done,  to  plan  and  carry  out 
that  dreadful  series  of  murders,  he  must  be 
sane! 

But  that  didn't  matter  now.  Nor  how 
sweet  life  had  been  to  her,  and  how  much 
the  star  in  that  blue  sky  had  promised. 

"Fm  so  very  sorry,  Serena."    It  was  said 
sadly.  And  the  light  turned  full  in  her  face 
again  and  the  voice  in  the  dusk  behind  it  said 
incredibly,  softly,  and  with  frightful  hon- 
esty,   "Stand    very   still, 

will  you?    I  don't  want  to 

hurt  you." 

"No  —  no "     She 

thought  she  screamed.  And 
suddenly  the  house — the 
darkness,  the  madrofia 
trees,  everything  in  the 
night — rocked  and  shud- 
dered and  rocked,  under 
a  blast  of  sound — and 
rocked  again  and  again 
and  again 

The  light  from  the  fiash- 

light  shot  across  the  drive- 
way.    Another    blast    of 

sound  throbbed  against  her  ears,  struck  the 
walls  of  the  house,  shook  the  crowding  ma- 
drofia trees.  Something  struck  the  flash- 
light; it  rolled  off  the  veranda  and  the  lit- 
tle lane  of  light  went  out.  There  was  nothing 
but  darkness  and  sounds  and  two  strug- 
gling figures,  dimly  outlined  against  the 
white  courtyard.  And  she  was  alive.  Alive 
and — the  sounds  ceased. 

Jem  said  loudly,  unevenly,  "Serena,  are' 
you  hurt?" 

"No.   Oh,  Jem "  ' 

"Where's  the  flashlight?" 

"It  rolled  off  onto  the  drive." 

"FU  find  it— stay  there."  She  could  hear 
the  rattle  of  the  gravel.  Presently  a  ray  of 
light  shot  out  against  the  gray-and-silver 
madrofia  trees  and  then  shifted  to  her  and 
to  the  veranda.  A  man  there  was  struggling 
to  get  up.  Jem  said,  "Dave,  it's  no  use.  I 
heard  you.  All  of  it." 

Dave  got  up  wearily  and  with  a  queer 
unsteadiness;  he  stood  blinking  into  the  light 
for  a  moment,  and  then  shuffled  unsteadily 
to  a  pillar  and  sat  down,  leaning  against  the 
pillar;  his  glasses  were  gone,  the  black  lock  of 
hair  lay  disheveled  across  his  high  white 
forehead.  His  dark  eyes  gleamed  blankly  in 
the  light.  His  mouth  moved  a  little,  word- 
lessly. 

Jem's  voice  from  behind  the  light  said, 
"Serena,  you're  sure  none  of  those  shots  hit 
you?   I  had  to  grab  his  hand " 

"I'm — all  right." 

Dave's  mouth  made  an  intelligible  sound: 
"How  long  have  you  known,  Jem?" 

"Not  very  long,"  Jem  told  him.  "I  wasn't 
sure." 

Again  that  slack  mouth  mumbled  some- 
thing intelligible:  "You  trapped  me.  You 
told  me  you  thought  Serena  knew  something 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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(i2  o'chck  Wolf) 


1 


Swell  guy,  Stan.  BUT — poor  Stan  is  a  sip-and-run 

breakfast-eater.  No  wonder  he  just  crawls  through 

his  morning's  work — he's  half-starved!  No  wonder  at 

12  o'clock  he  wolfs  his  food  like  a — well,  like  a  wolf! 


y^Liisten,  Stan — get  hep!  When  you  wake  up 
"^  in  the  morning,  your  stomach's  famished.  If 
you  want  to  do  a  bang-up  job,  you've  got  to 
stoke  up!  Doctors  and  dietitians  will  tell  you 
that  you — everybody — should  get  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  your  daily  nourishment  at  breakfast! 


0  Look,  Stan,  start  off  with  a  bowl  of  nut- 
^  brown  hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal — that 
"  gee-ain't-it-great-to-be-Uvin'  "  cereal!  It's  a 
"Basic  7"  food,  every  piping  hot  spoonful  jam- 
packed  with  whole- grain  nourishment — the  kind 
Uncle  Sarn  urges  us  all  to  eat  every  day.  Chock- 
fxil  of  Bi,  too,  for  crackling  quick  energy! 


Giape-Nats 
WieatMed 

A  GENERAL   FOODS   CfREAk 


jn  Tomorrow,  Stan,  better  have  the  Little 
•/^  Woman  order  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  in 
the  big  new  Economy  size.  She'll  save  money — 
and  you'll  be  sure  to  get  plenty  of  this  liot  break- 
fast treat  that  just  sings  witli  the  mellow  richness 
of  fresh,  roasted  wheat.  Crooks  in  3 zippy  minutes, 
Stan.  So  get  ready — that  wolf  in  you  is  going 
to  purr! 


IT'S  NEW!  IT'S  HOT!  IT'S  DELICIOUSl 


►  Crape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  is  a 
hearty,  hot,  whole-wheat  cereal. 
It's  golden-brown  .  .  .  smooth  .  .  . 
and  full-bodied! 

►  It  cooks  in  just  three  minutes! 


►  Economical  too!  Costs  leas  than 
a  penny  a  serving! 

^  Like  all  CJeneral  Foods  cereals, 
Crape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  provides 
whole-grain  nourishment. 


GRAPE-NUTS  •  GRAPE-NUTS  FLAKES 
GRAPE-NUTS  WHEAT-MEAL  •  POST  TOASTIES  .  POST'S  40%  BRAN  FLAKES 


—  ^ 


a^ 


/ 
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February,  194 


Z  inches  from 
where  you  washed 
that  fork 


your  sink  drain  is 
alive  with  active 

SE1V£R  GERMS 


Survey  by  Molnar  laboratories. 
New  York  City 


Sink- scrubbing 
won't  touch  these 
dangerous  "beasties" 

Acruot  sewer  germs  magnified 
approximately  20,000  times 


but  Drano  boils 
SEWER  GERMS  out 
in  no  time! 


Keep  your  sink  safe, 
sanitary  Drano 
opens  clogged  drains 


Why  take  health- 
chances?  Get  Drano 
now- use  regularly 


Drano  banishes  Sewer  Germs! 


Copr.  1941  The  Drickett  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  62) 
about  Leda's  murder;  you  said  she  was  de- 
termined to  come  here  tonight  alone  to — to 
check  up  on  something.  You  made  it  a  good 
story,  Jem;  circumstantial.  You  said  she 
wouldn't  tell  you  or  the  police  what  it  was, 
and  she'd  made  you  promise  to  let  her  come 
alone.  I  believed  you;  you  see,  I'm  mad. 
I — you  trapped  me.   How  did  you  know?" 

"The  rope,  I  think.  First." 

Staring  into  the  flashlight  he  mouthed, 
"Rope?" 

"The  old  one  you  got  out  of  the  tool  shed 
when  Luisa  was  drowned.  But  I  knew  you'd 
had  a  new  one  only  the  day  before.  I  asked 
for  it ;  you  said  the  old  one  would  do.  I  didn't 
think  of  it  at  the  time;  but  yesterday,  when 
I  got  to  thinking  of  what  Leda  had  said  and 
how  Luisa  could  have  been  murdered  so  she 
didn't  scream  and  yet  went  over  the  rocks,  I 
knew.  And  I  remembered  then,  just  after 
Leda's  death,  there  was  that  clatter  and 
clash  in  the  hall,  here — as  if  something  had 
lashed  against  the  wall.  So  I  searched  the 
cottage  and  tool  shed  everywhere.  I  don't 
know  what  you  did  with  the  rope  you  used  to 
strangle  Leda.  But  the  other  new  one — the 
first  one — is  around  Luisa's  neck — isn't  it, 
Dave?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"You  stood  on  the  rocks;  I  remembered  I 
had  told  Serena  that  Luisa  came  that  way 
every  day,  and  that  you  had  told  me.  That's 
how  I  knew  it.  So  you  knew  she'd  likely  be 
coming  and  you  waited.  With  your  rope — 
the  new  rope;  the  one  that  wouldn't  break. 
You'd  worked  as  a  boy  at  the  Condit  ranch ; 
you  still  had  some  skill  with  a  rope.  I  saw 
some  ropes  yesterday,  coiled  on  pegs,  there 
in  one  of  the  sheds  at  the  ranch,  and  remem- 
bered that.  You  didn't  see  Serena;  you 
wouldn't  have  taken  such  a  chance  if  you 
had.  But  you  stood  there  and — when  Luisa 
came  out  on  the  ledge  just  below  you  and 
looked  out  over  the  ocean  you  dropped  a 
noose  around  her  neck  and  pulled  it  so  tight 
and  so  hard  she  couldn't  scream." 

"No " 

"Yes.  But  I  thought  I  must  be  wrong;  I 
thought  if  that  had  happened  like  that — 
Luisa  would  have  fallen  against  the  rocks, 
not  over  the  ledge.  Then  I  suddenly  saw  the 
picture  clearly.  As  Leda  must  have  seen  it 
when  she  saw  you  buying  another  rope. 
Luisa  whirled  around  and  put  both  hands 
up  to  fight  the  thing  around  her  neck — and 
you  released  it  suddenly  so  she  fell  backward 
over  the  ledge.  And  was  gone.  That's  the 
way  you  did  it.   Isn't  it?" 

Blank,  animal  eyes  stared  into  the  light; 
his  mouth  moved  and  said  nothing. 

"But  it  was  Amanda  you  really  meant  to 
kill.  The  next  day  you  went  to  Gregory's  and 
bought  another  rope;  perhaps  you  could 
manage  somehow  to  repeat — only  with 
Amanda  as  your  victim  this  time.  And  Leda 
came  in  and  saw  you;  and  you  knew  she'd 
seen  you." 

"No " 

"Yes.  A  rope  was  sold  at  Gregory's  that 
day — for  cash;  but  when  I  showed  your 
picture — and  other  pictures — to  the  clerk 
who  sold  the  rope,  she  said  it  was  like  you, 
except  the  man  to  whom  she  sold  it  was 
wearing  glasses.  In  the  picture  you'd  taken 
off  your  glasses.  That  was  this  afternoon. 
Dave,  there  was  a  bicycle  once — where  is  it 
now?" 

Dave's  eyes  just  stared  into  the  light  for 
another  second  or  two.  Then  slowly  his  head 
dropped  forward. 

"It  was  there  the  day  Luisa  was  killed. 
I  said  to  you,  'Let's  take  the  bike.'  You  said 
it  was  broken ;  that  it  would  be  quicker  over 
the  rocks.  That  was  the  way  you  came  back, 
so  you  reached  the  place  ahead  of  Serena." 

"Crazy "  muttered  the  slack  lips. 

"Dave,"  said  Jem  slowly,  "  I  had  your  car 
the  day  Leda  was  killed.  You  thought  that 
was  an  alibi,  later.  If  the  bicycle  was 
broken,  you  fixed  it;  you  used  it  to  come  to 
Monterey  that  afternoon.  To  go  to  Greg- 
ory's for  rope.  How  did  Leda  get  here?" 

"In  Alice's  car." 

"Go  on.  Tell  me." 

His  voice  was  suddenly  clear  and  his 
words  coherent:  "There's  not  much  to  tell. 


Bif America 
FburdainPeri 


Did  you  write 
him  "today? 


L^i^ 


you  put  down  this  maga-  \  ,J^^> 
zine,  pick  up  a  pen  and 
write  your  service  man  a 
letter  right  aivay!  Be  chatty,  optimistic  .  .  . 
send  good  news.  It's  all-important  for  his 
morale!  Perhaps  you  will  write  with  a 
Wearever  Zenith  pen— ruby-topped,  beau- 
tiful, an  efficient  writing  tool.  But  what- 
ever pen  you  use,  write  him  today  if 
you  can.  Wearever  Zenith  is  made  in 
limited  quantities  for  civilian  needs  by 
DAVID  KAHN,  Inc.   (established  1896) 

Wearaver  Zenith  Pen  and  Pencil  Set   *C075 
in  attractive  gift  box •P^— 
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I  saw  Leda  just  as  I'd  paid  for  the  rope;  she 
didn't  think  I'd  seen  her,  but  I  could  tell 
from— oh,  something  about  her,  that  it  had 
given  her  an  idea.  I  couldn't  let  her  go,  of 
course,  after  that.  I  had  to  kill  Amanda; 
I  couldn't  let  anything  stop  me  until  I  had 
killed  Amanda.  You — you  do  see  that?" 

"You  followed  Leda?" 

"No.  First  I  telephoned  to  Serena.  I 
didn't  know  what — what  I  was  going  to  have 
to  do;  that  is,  I  did  know  what  I  was  going  to 
have  to  do,  but  not  exactly  how.  So  I 
thought  it'd  help  make  an  alibi  for  me,  you 
know,  if  I  talked  to  someone  over  the  tele- 
phone and  said  I  was  in  the  cottage  and  you 
were  with  the  police.  You  were,  you  know, 
Jem,  for  an  hour  or  so  that  afternoon;  you 
were  there  when  I  left — the  station  wagon 
was  still  in  the  garage.  You  thought  I  was 
in  my  laboratory — I  knew  you  wouldn't  dis- 
turb me;  but  I'm — that's  not  what  I  was 
talking  about.  That  was  when  I  took  the 
bicycle  and  went  to  Monterey.  Monterey  is 
larger  than  Carmel ;  nobody  would  remember 
that  I'd  bought  a  rope.  Well,  then — oh,  yes, 
you  know  about  that;  I've  told  you.  Leda. 
Well,  I  telephoned  to  Serena  and  told  her 
what  I  told  her.  But  that  was  a  mistake — 
I  was  nervous  and  I  wasn't  thinking  very 
clearly — you  see,  when  I  got  to  the  street 
again  Leda  had  disappeared." 

"What  did  you  do?  How  did  you  find  out 
she'd  gone  to  Casa  Madrona?" 

"Well.  It's  the  way  the  peninsula  is 
shaped,  you  see.  If  she  was  going  home — or 
to  Carmel — she'd  have  to  take  either  the 
Seventeen  Mile  Drive  or  the  direct  Monterey- 
to-Carmel  road.  I  couldn't  be  sure,  of  course, 
that  she'd  do  either;  she — but  it  was  my  only 
chance  to  pick  her  up.  The  road  from 
Monterey   to    Carmel   is 

shorter.  I  decided  on  that,       

got  my  bicycle  and  went 
down  to  some  clumps  of 
broom  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  Monterey.  I  waited,  out 
of  sight;  I  was  afraid  I'd 
missed  her  altogether.  But 
in  only  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  Alice's  car  come 
along.  And  Leda  was  driv- 
ing. So  I  followed  " 

"At    four   miles   an 
hour?" 

Dave's  mouth  made  a 

queer  grimace.  "Oh,  I  was       

way  behind.  But  you  know 

that  long  hill  up  to  the  hill  gate,  as  you 

leave  Monterey?" 

"Of  course." 

"  I  could  see  her  ahead.  All  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  hill." 

Jem  said  out  of  the  dusk,  "You  saw  her 
turn,  then?" 

"Yes.  To  the  left  instead  of  the  right.  So 
I  knew  she  must  be  coming  here.  If  she'd 
been  going  to  the  Condit  ranch,  or  Carmel, 
or  even  my  place,  she'd  have  gone  straight 
ahead.  If  she'd  been  going  home,  she'd  have 
turned  right.  I  couldn't  be  sure,  of  course, 
but — I  came  on  to  Casa  Madroiia.  It  was 
queer  to  find  Alice's  car  there  in  the  court- 
yard   " 

"But  it  wasn't  there "  began  Serena. 

JJave  went  on  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  it. 
"Leda  had  got  there  long  before  I  came  and 
was  in  the  house,  sitting  there  smoking.  I 
could  smell  her  cigarette  when  I  came  in  the 
back  door.  She  didn't  hear  me,  of  course. 
She  was  waiting  for  a  car — listening  for 
that.  I  know  that  now.  Serena's  car.  I'd 
hid  the  bicycle  back  in  the  shrubs.  I — oh,  it 
was  simple.  She  wasn't  expecting  it  and  I 
just  dropped  the  rope  around  her  neck  and 
pulled  hard;  she — struggled,  but  I  was 
behind  her  and  braced  myself  against  the 
chair. 

"Then  she  collapsed,  and  when  I  was  sure 
she  was  dead  I  removed  the  rope.  I  thought 
I'd  better  do  something  about  Alice's  car;  it 
struck  me  that  Leda  was  waiting  for  some- 
body. I  had  to  move  quickly.  I  ran  out  the 
back  door  and  around  the  house  to  the  front 
again.  I  put  my  bicycle  in  the  back  of  the 
car — or  as  far  as  it  would  go;  I  had  to  leave 
the  door  open."  His  voice  died  away.  His 
eyes  still  looked  blank  and  glassy. 


Advice 


^  If  one  tells  the  truth,  one 
^  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  he 
found  out.    Oscar  Wilde. 

When  a  woman  thinks  she 
can't  he  flattered,  tell  her  it's 
true;  that  flatters  her.  Un- 
known. 

— H.  L.  MENCKEN: 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations. 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 


Jem  said,  "But  you  came  back." 
"Yes.  I  got  out  to  the  road  and  began  to 
think  maybe  she  wasn't  really  dead.  I— so 
I  drove  the  car  off  the  main  road,  up  under 
some  trees,  and  hurried  back.  It  wasn't  far. 
But  she  was  dead.  And  then  the  station 
wagon  drove  up  and  I  thought  it  was 
Amanda.  So  I  tried  to  kill  her— oh,  I  told 
you  that;  it  was  only  a  lamp.  And  then  I 
heard  voices  so  I  ran  down  the  back  stairs 
and  out  and  around  the  house,  and  Amanda's 
scarf  was  in  the  station  wagon— I  saw  it,  red 
and  white.  It  was  when  I  got  it  that  I  saw 
the  blue  button  too;  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
car.  I  thought  it  was  Amanda's  too.  I  took 
it  and  the  scarf  and  hid  until  you  both  had 
gone  and  then  went  back  and  put  the  button 
in  Leda's  hand.  I^wanted  to  twist  the  scarf 
around  her  throat,  but  knew  you  would  re- 
member it  hadn't  been  there  when  you 
found  her.  So  I  put  that  on  a  shrub— over 
there.  As  if  she'd  dropped  it.  I  meant  to 
make  them  think  Amanda  did  it." 

"How  did  you  know  where  to  leave 
Alice's  car?"  ^ 

Oh,  that  was  easy.  I  got  to  Monterey; 
stopped  at  a  soft-drink  place  and  telephoned 
Alice's  house.  I  knew  it  was  Alice's  car,  of 
course.  The  maid  said  Alice  was  at  the  hos- 
pital. So  I  left  the  bicycle  on  the  street — it's 
a  little  side  street — and  drove  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

"There  was  a  risk  in  leaving  it;  later  it 
seemed  horrible  to  have  taken  such  a  risk. 
But  just  then  I  didn't — seem  to  realize  it. 
I  left  the  car  in  an  empty  parking  space.  It 
was  luck  later  that  Alice  thought  it  was 
where  she'd  left  it;  perhaps  it  was.  Then  I 
got  my  bicycle  again.  It  was  foggy,  and 
getting  dark  by  that  time. 

Nobody  saw  me  go  through 

Carmel.  By  the  time  I  got 
home  it  was  dark.  But  I'd 
reached  there  by  the  time 
you  telephoned  to  me.  So 
I  was  safe." 

"They  saw  the  bicycle 
today,  Dave.  Caught  on 
some  rocks." 

Dave  sighed  heavily;  he 
lifted  his  head  to  stare 
blankly  again  into  the 
light.  "That's  how  you 
knew.   It's  all  over,  then. 

I    had    to   kill   her,  you 

know." 

"Why  did  you  have  to  kill  her?" 
"Why?  The  bracelet,  of  course." 
"Dave,  Amanda  said   Sutton  was   the 
original  sucker.  Sutton  himself  said  he  used 

to  give  money  away,  loan  it " 

The  ravaged  face  in  the  light  suddenly 
acquired  a  terrible  dignity.  "Sutton  believed 
in  me  and  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  no  money. 
Sutton  gave  me  money.  He  financed  every- 
thing. And  then  Amanda  married  him.  Ever 
since  then,  somehow,  he's  given  me  enough 
to  keep  me  going.  But  she  didn't  know  it 
until  a  few  months  ago.  And  then  she — made 
Sutton  stop.  Oh,  I  can't  make  you  under- 
stand." 

"I  began  to  wonder  how  you  lived;  I  knew 
you  didn't  practice  medicine.   Go  on." 

"Well — Amanda  found  out.  Sutton  and 
I — it  had  always  been  a  secret  between  us: 
Sutton  believed  in  me;  he  wanted  a  share, 
he  said,  in  my  work.  He's  an  idealist,  you 
know.  But  Amanda  got  hold  of  the  check- 
book for  his  own  private  account.  She  didn't 
tell  him ;  she  came  to  me.  She  said  they  were 
going  to  lose  the  ranch.  She  said  it  was  all 
over;  that  she  couldn't  let  Sutton  give  me 
any  more  money — ever.  I — begged.  It's 
queer — to  think  of  it;  begging  Amanda. 
But  it  was  for  time,  for  all  my  hopes  for 
saving  the  lives  of  other  people.  I— that  was 
my  life,  you  see,  my  work.  And  through  it 
I  was  going  to  do  so  much  for  the  world.  I 
don't  suppose  you  believe  me.  All  I've  done 
is  destroy.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  destroy. 
I  was  going  to  save — I  was  always  going  to 
find  ways  to  save  human  life.  And  now — 
because  a  woman  wanted  a  jewel  to  wear  on 
her  wrist  — —  You  see,  when  I  saw  the 
bracelet  I  knew  how  she'd  lied  to  me.  About 
needing  the  money.  She  wasn't  even  afraid 
of  me.   She  was  afraid  of  Bill  because  he 
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OVEN  DINNER  that  pampers  points,  and  ap- 

petitesl  Dreamed-up  by  my  staFf: 

Braised  Lamb  Shanks 

Salad  Greens  with  French  Dressing 

Hard-Crusted  Rolls  or  Corn  Sticks 

Homemade  Jelly  or  Jam 

Orange  Shortcake  (Bisquick) 

with  Hot  Orange  Sauce 

Coffee  Milk 

•  •  • 

BRAISED  LAMB  SHANKS— wizardry 
with  low-point  meat. 

Brown  4  Lamb  Shanks  (2  lb.  with  bones) 
in  4  tbsp.  Fat 
Md  1  tsp.  Salt 

}4  tsp.  Pepper 
2  cups  Water 

Simmer,  covered,  IJ^  hr.  Or  bake  1}4  hr.  in 
mod.  oven  (350°).  Add  more  water  if  neces- 
sary. Add  1  cup  each  cut-up  carrots  and  po- 
tatoes; }/2  cup  each  cut-up  celery  and  onion. 
Continue  cooking  until  tender  (30  min.  to  1 
hr.).  Thicken  juice  before  serving.  Serves  4. 
Savory,  satisfying. 

•  •        • 

•  ORANGE  SHORTCAKE  with  hot  or- 
ange sauce.  Sounds'delicious — and  is!  Easy 
to  make,  thanks  to  Bisquick  .  .  .  For  your 
shortcake  biscuits: 
2  cups  Bisquick 

1/2  to  %  cup  Liquid  (about  half  each 
of  orange  juice  and  milk) 
Mix  according  to  biscuit  directions  on  Bis- 
quick package.  Cut  with  2-inch  cutter.  Split. 
Serve  warm,  with  orange  slice  and  hot  or- 
ange sauce  between  layers  and  on  top.  6  to  8 
servings.  Hot  orange  sauce: 

Combine  3  tbsp.  Gold  Medal  Flour 
6  tbsp.  Sugar 

(1/4  cup  -1-  2  tbsp.) 
1/4  tsp.  Salt 

1  tbsp.  Grated  Orange  Rind 
Add  1  cup  Orange  Juice  gradually 
Stir  until  smooth.  Cook  slowly  uiUil  thick- 
ened (about  5  min.),  stirring  constantly.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Add  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice. 

•  •        • 

JUST  ADD  LIQUID  to  Bisquick  for  bis- 
cuits! Use  milk  for  regular  biscuits.  Also 
dumplings,  moat  pic  toppings.  Quick  'n  easy 
directions  on  package.  Also  for  pancakes, 
waffles,  muflins,  cobblers,  etc.  And  Bisquick 
is  calamity-proof!  You'll  see. 

•  •        « 

•  SHORTENING  in  Bisquick.  Pure  vegetable 
shortening.  Also  baking  powder.  Gold  Medal 
Enriched  Flour,  salt,  sugar,  powdered  milk.  Six 
ingredients!  We  mix  all  six  to  save  you  work. 
I  hope  you're  using  Bisquick.  So  handy. 


Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide"  for 
point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list  of  ra- 
tioned foods  with  space  for  point  values. 
Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check  lists.  To  get 
your  pad,  mail  postcard  today  to  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Dipt.  574,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

"Bisquick"  and  '  Betty  Crocker"  arc  registered  trade  isarks  of 
OiNERAl  MILLS,  INC. 
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TRY  THIS  DELICIOUS 
MAIN  DISH,  SO  EASILY 
MADE  WITH  VELVEETA. 

It's  a  real  winter  special — 
this  Velveeta  Pudding  with 
Spanish    Sauce.   Kraft" 
cheese  food,  Velveeta,  puts  in 
licking-good  Cheddar  flavor  ...  so 
rich,  yet  mild.  And  it  also  puts  in 
complete,  high-quality  protein  plus 
other  valuable  milk  nutrients.  A  hearty 
main  dish  that  saves  you  ration  points! 
In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  cook  1 
pint  of  milk,  Vi  cup  farina,  1  tablespoon 
butter  or  Parkay  Margarine,  Vi  teaspoon 
salt.  When  well  cooked  and  thick,  add 
Vi  pound  of  Velveeta,  sliced,  and  stir  until 
melted.  Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  1 
beaten  egg.  Pour  into  greased  pan  to  depth 
of  1  inch.  When  cold,  cut  in  squares; 
place  in  greased  baking  dish.  Add  Spanish 
or  tomato  sauce  and  heat  in  350°  oven. 


WHAT  A  SANDWICH  .  .  .  FOK 
FLAVOR. ..FOR  NUTRITION! 

Here's  a  he-man  combination  for 
lunch  at  home  or  on  the  job.  Spread 
one  slice  of  bread  with  peanut  butter 
(point-free!)  .  .  .  And  the  other  with 
golden  Velveeta,  to  double  the  good- 
ness and  add  vitally  important  nutri- 
ents trom  milk.  Velveeta's  protein 
is  compute,  high-quality  protein.  It's 
rich  in  the  milk  minerals,  calcium 
and  phosphorus.  Provides  energy, 
too.  And  this  cheese  food  is  a 
good  source  of  vitamins  A  and  G 
(the  riboflavin  of  the  vitamin  B- 
Complex.)  When  you  put  Velveeta 
in  the  lunch  box  you're  putting  in 
a  real  mainstay! 
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threatened  her.  But  she  wasn't  even  afraid 
of  me."  Dave  blinked  slowly  in  the  light. 
"She  gave  me  a  farewell  party!  And  for  me 
it  was  farewell!  For  me  everything  was 
washed  up.  My  draft  number  had  come  up; 
if  I'd  had  the  money  for  experiment  I'd  have 
got  deferred— I'm  sure  I  could  have  got 
deferred.  But  I  didn't  have  any  money; 
there  was  nowhere  in  a  war  year  to  get  it. 
I  was  on  the  borderline,  Jem,  all  that  day— 
the  day  Serena  came  home.  That  was  when 
I  was  up  at  the  Condit  place  and  shot  at 

Luisa  and Oh,  no,  I  wasn't  sane.   But 

I'd  pulled  myself  together;  I  hadn't  much 
time  to  do  anything;  I'd  had  my  notice;  I 
knew  I  had  only  two  more  weeks.  And  then 
that  night — Amanda  wore  the  bracelet.  I've 
read.  I'm  a  doctor.  But  nothing  you  read 
and  nothing  you  know  with  your  mind  pre- 
pares you  for  what  your  own  mind  can  do. 
I  went  crazy  that  night,  Jem;  I  knew  it  when 
I  crept  out  of  the  cottage,  quietly  so  you 
wouldn't  hear  me,  and  made  a  last  attempt 
to  get  money  from  Luisa.  As  I  left  the  Condit 
patio  you  came;  I  heard  you  along  the  road 
and  waited  until  you'd  passed.  And  came 
home  and — by  the  time  you  got  back  to  the 
cottage,  Jem,  the  laboratory  was  in  a 
shambles.  Everything  I'd  done — everything 
I  hoped  to  do.  My  whole  life.  Yes,"  said 
Dave  simply,    "I   was  mad.     It  was  the 

bracelet — and "   His  voice,  which  had 

been  strained  and  monotonous,  changed; 
dignity  came  back  into  his  face.  He  said 
very  clearly,  very  quietly,  "Yes.  I'm  a  doc- 
tor. And  I  know  there's  not  much  more  time. 
Thank  you,  Jem.  You  knew  one  of  those 
shots  got  me.  Mercifully.  I  might  not  stay 
mad."  He  got  up,  wavering,  his  face  eerily 
white  and  drained  of  feeling,  and  he  lurched 
off  the  veranda. 

Wait — I'll  help  you,"  said  Jem.  Serena 
made  a  motion  forward  and  checked  it.  "  I'll 
take  him  to  the  car.  Will  you  come,  Serena, 
or " 

The  house  no  longer  held  terror;  there  was 
only  sorrow  now  in  the  night  and  a  wasted 
life.  "I'll  stay  here." 

"Right.   I'll  be  back." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  dark  tunnel 
of  the  driveway  Jem's  tall,  solid  figure,  black 
in  the  night,  was  supporting  Dave's  slighter 
one. 

It  was  not  long,  really,  before  Jem  came 
back.  The  clouds  had  gone  out  toward  the 
sea;  the  night  was  clear.  "Serena,"  he  called 
as  he  crossed  the  courtyard,  light  and  clear 
now  in  the  starlight. 

"I'm  here,  Jem." 
•  He  came  to  her  and  sat  beside  her  on  the 
low  veranda.  The  shadow  of  the  house  fell 
softly  now  upon  them  both;  as  if  he  needed 
it,  he  reached  for  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  against  his  face.  "  He's  gone.  A  long 
way." 

"  It's  better  like  that.  Was  he  mad?" 

"I  think  so.  For  a  while.  I  think  that's 
madness." 

"How  did  he  know  about  the  step?  Only 
Amanda  and  I  could  have  known." 

"Because  he'd  gone  up  that  stairway 
when  he  heard  you  arrive  in  the  station 
wagon.  Which  meant  almost  certainly  that 
he  had  murdered  Leda.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
the  remedy  was  in  his  own  hands;  if  he'd  put 
away  his  experiments,  gone  to  war,  given  his 
services  as  best  he  could,  he  might  have 
saved  himself.  He  couldn't  see  that ;  to  him 
there  was  only  his  way  to  serve  humanity — 
to  him  the  end  of  his  work  was  really  the  end 
of  everything.   .   .   .  Well,  we'd  better  go." 

They  paused  to  close  the  door  of  Casa 
Madrona.  Their  hands  touched  upon  the 
worn  old  latch  there  in  the  gentle  darkness. 
Perhaps  their  hands  would  meet  there  many 
times,  when  peace  came,  when  sadness  was 
a  thing  forgotten,  when  sunshine  and  love 
lay  within  the  old  house  again. 

Jem  said,  low  in  the  dusk,  "  I'll  be  leaving 
next  week,  Serena.  Orders  came  today.  I 
called  you  just  now;  you  said,  'I'm  here, 
Jem.'  I'd  like  to  remember  that  and — and 
hold  to  it  while  I'm  gone.  And  always." 

She  turned  her  hand  upward  within  his. 
"I'll  be  here,  Jem.  When  you  want  me. 
Always." 

(the  end) 


REAL  BEEF  FLAYOI 

FOR  MEAT-SCANT  MEAl 


It's  quick— it's  delicious— and 
so  important  these  meat -scant 
days.  Just  dissolve  one  STEERO 
cube  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
—and,  presto!  you  have  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  tasty  BEEFY  soup. 
Try  it  today! 


BEEFK 


GRAND  FOR  GRAVIES, TOO 

Want  your  gravies  smoother- 
richer— wed/<>f.''  Add  STEERO  , 
and  see  how  much  extra  good-  [ 
ness  its  f^(?/  BEEF  flavor  puts  I 
into  even  your  very  best  gravies. 
Perfect,  too,  for 
enriching  vege- 
tables and  glori- 
fying  meatless 
dishes.  Stock  up 
on  STEERO  at 
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here  nill  be  a  certain  day  when  the  air  conies  in  over  the  hills 
ith  a  different  feeling.  It's  an  intangible  thing,  known  only  to 
dks  who  have  had  hard  winters,  and  it  is  exciting  and  wonderful. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


a  long  time,  in  my  childhood,  I  in- 
jntly  spelled  this  month  "Febru- 
I  wish  it  were  so  spelled;  it  has  a 
isant  rolling  sound.  Even  now,  if  I 
X)ut  it  solemnly  a  long  while,  I  have 
the  calendar  up  to  be  sure  that  nice 

included.  Words  in  childhood  have 

h   personality.    "The   Lord   makes 

s  and  redeems  us"  was  part  of  my 

lUrch  singing,  and  I  wondered  what 

preserves. 

nd  of  mine  had  quite  a  bout  with  the 

misled."    She  was  reading  aloud  in 

She  read  "and  he  was  mizzeled." 

It?"  asked  the  teacher. 

was  mizzeled,"  she  said  firmly. 

if  you  look  at  it  thoughtfully,  why 
'ersonally,  I  think  "mizzeled"  has 
larm  than  "mis-led." 
i  a  wow  at  reading  aloud.  My  hand 
aysthefirst  one  raised.  This  habit  per- 
ight  on  through  Shakespeare.  I  was 
persuading  my  friends  to  sit  and  eat 
:hes  while  I  read  stories  to  them. 
morized  most  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
ed  it  out,  heaven  help  me,  for  a  group 
ds  and  parents.  I  gave  it  my  all,  I 
Der '  that.  There  was  a  golden-oak 
«  in  the  hall,  and  I  addressed  the 
ate  love 'scenes  to  the  upper  rail, 
vas  a  large  carved  knob  on  the  land- 
;an  still  see  that  knob. 
1  wonderful  parents  and  friends.  They 
it  through  to  the  death.  When  it  was 
.nd  I  sank  down  exhausted  in  the 

costume  I  had  arranged  from  old 
curtains  and  gym  shoes,  I  heard  one 

say,  "She  has  a  wonderful  memory, 

?  Learning  all  that  by  heart!" 
ught  of  this  when  my  daughter  Cicely 
>me  for  vacation.  She  is  "doing" 
peare  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  she  said 
lild  surprise  that  the  professor  was 
d  with  her  about  Romeo, 
ly?"  I  said,  thinking  of  the  lovely 
Jauty  of  Romeo.  - 

aid  Romeo  was  a  weak  and  over- 
late  man,"  she  said  in  her  cool  voice. 


0RAN6e  JOICe  CAKC 


(2  eggs) 


I 


"and  he  said  men  always  acted  that  way  in 
those  times." 

I  gasped.  I  said  timidly,  "What  made  you 
think  he  was  weak  ?  That  fighting  and  sword 
thrusting  and  killing  and  poison  taking  never 
sounded  weak  to  me." 

.  "Oh,"  she  said  airily,  "all  that  falling  on 
his  face  and  weeping  just  because  Juliet 
died!" 

Times  have  changed,  I  thought.  Times 
have  certainly  changed. 

Valentine  Day  is  not  the  same  sentimental 
holiday  either.  It's  a  lovely  and  pleasant 
holiday;  I  am  sorry  it  falls  into  disuse.  When 
the  world  is  at  peace  again,  I  hope  it  will  be- 
come the  happy,  gay  time  it  was.  It  is  such 
a  sentimental  day,  and  what  fun  to  let  your 
hair  down  and  be  sentimental,  no  matter 
what  age  you  are ! 

JNothing  could  compare  with  the  thrill  of 
a  valentine  from  a  boy  you  simply  adored 
and  who  had  never  yet  asked  you  for  a  date. 
Then  the  envelope  and  the  lace  paper  and 
violets  and  the  message  and  his  name  at  the 
bottom.  A  diamond  bracelet  had  nothing 
on  that  valentine.  I  had  mumps  one  Valen- 
tine Day  and  a  boy  brought  his  offering  to 
the  house.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  my 
miserably  swollen  jaws  and  the  isolation  of 
being  a  mump  case,  but  I  remember  the  ring 
of  the  bell  and  mother's  voice:  "No,  you 
can't  see  her,  but  I'll  give  it  to  her."  Won- 
derful valentine! 

Mother  loved  Valentine  Day  too.  She 
always  had  red  candles  and  frilled  paper 
around  hearts  for  place  cards,  and  people  in 
for  a  party — and  nobody  could  give  a  party 
like  mother.  Money  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  her  spirit  made  the  occasion.  When  she 
really  went  all  out  and  gave  a  dinner — well, 
that  was  something.  She  was  a  creative 
cook.  She  could  turn  around  the  kitchen 
twice  and  invent  four  new  dishes  out  of  what 
was  in  the  icebox.   «  ^ 

It  didn't  matter  whether  she  had  what  we 
called  "help"  or  not.  Mother  was  a  gentle- 
woman in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.   If  she 
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A  f.,1  result  with  lard  and 
this  -°"^"^"\;Xs  Swans  Down's 
ordinary  flour.  ^^  ";",_, nd  as  you  see 
tr::-;i:^rUttle  chan.es  in 

mixing,  too. 
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anytime! 


But  be  sure  to  add  pan  of  your 
flour  to  your  creamed  shortening 
and  sugar.  (See  the  recipe.)  That's 
to  keep  your  mixture  from  get- 
ting thin  and  separating.  And  the 
flour  must  be  fine,  delicate  Swans 
Down. 


And  be  sure  to  beat  part  of  your 
sugar  into  your  egg  whites— again 
this  helps  to  keep  the  mixture 
from  thinning  out,  and  gives  a 
very  fine  texture.  And  never  for- 
get—you can't  get  Swans  Down 
results  with  ordinary  flour! 


Swans  Down  mates  wonderful  cafces 
even  vi'[\h  ration  recipes! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Send  60  for  helpful  new  wartime  recipe  booklet! 

General  Foods,  Dept.  L.H.J.  2-44,  Battle  Crelk,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  "How  to  Bake  by  the  Ration  Book"— new  Swans 
Down  recipes  to  help  me  do  my  patriotic  duty  in  saving  war-scarce 
ingredients  in  cake,  quick  breads,  etc.  I  enclose  6<  in  stamps. 
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vitamins 

in  these  days  of 

food  shortage! 


Evenif  you're"taking  vitamins"  you 
may  be  missing  the  very  ones  you  need 
most.  For  many  products  leave  out  the 
entire  B  Complex,  and  most  leave  out 
costly  Vitamin  "  C" !  Get  Vimms,  and  get 
the  vitamin  formula  doctors  endorse. 
Vimms  do  not  leave  out  a  single  vitamin  or 
mineral  needed  to  supplement  the  average 
diet.  Get  Vimms— and  get  that  Vimms  feeling ! 


GaarantMd  I 


24  tablets,  50i;  96  tablets,  $1.75; 
288  tablets,  $5.00 


Remember— there's  one  way  to  make  sure  you  get  all  the  vitamins  you  may 
need.  Look  at  the  label.  Look  for  the  Vimms  vitamins:  A,  Bi,  B2,  C,  D,  and 
P-P!  And  the  Vimms  minerals:  Calcium,  Phosphorus,  Iron!  Remember, 
Vimms  cost  less  than  a  nickel  a  day  in  the  Family  Size— that's  more  for  your 
money.  Ask  your  druggist- the  qualified  vitamin  dealer.  For  a  free  sample 
write  to  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  J-7,  Pharm.  Div.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Here's  why  YOU  should  choose  Vimms  over  all  other  products: 


VIMMS  HAVE  ALL  THE 
VITAMINS  GOVERNMENT 

EXPERTS  SAY  ARE 

ESSENTIAL-BALANCED 

IN  THE  FORMULA 

DOCTORS  ENDORSE 


SOME  PRODUCTS 

OMIT  I  OR  2, 

*SOME  EVEN3  0R4 

ESSENTIAL  VITAMINS^ 

-USUALLY  COSTLY 

VITAMIN  "c" 


COMPARE 
FORMULAS./ 
REMEMBERJOO, 
VIMMS  TABLETS 
ARE  BETTER  TASTING.. 
EASIER  TO  SWALLOW 


had  help,  the  help  loved  her;  if  she  didn't,  she 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  went  ahead  just  the 
same.  Nobody  ever  worked  for  her  and 
quarreled  with  her  and  departed.  When  I 
think  of  her  now,  with  my  adult  point  of 
view,  I  am  amazed  all  over  again  at  her. 
After  she  died,  I  remember  going  to  the  dry- 
goods  store  and  a  clerk  came  up  and  said  in 
an  odd  voice,  "We  miss  your  mother.  We 
were  always  glad  to  see  her  come  in.  Every- 
body wanted  to  wait  on  her."  Perhaps  no 
one  could  have  a  finer  epitaph.  "Everybody 
wanted  to  wait  on  her." 

When  you  see  women  scrambling  and 
fighting  for  things  in  stores  these  days,  it  is 
good  to  remember  that  it  isn't  important, 
really,  what  we  carry  home  in  our  parcels. 
What  we  leave  behind  is  important.  I  should 
like  to  think,  after  I  am  gone,  that  the  clerks 
in  the  stores  would  say,  "Everybody  wanted 
to  wait  on  her." 

Little  things  are  the  important  things, 
after  all.  I  was  having  one  of  those  dark 
hours  which  everyone  has  when  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  minister's  wife;  the  minister 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  twenty  years — well,  a 
long  time,  anyway.  She  wrote  to  tell  me  that 
when  she  came  to  the  little  town,  a  stranger 
and  lonely,  mother  brought  an  angel-food 
cake,  the  center  filled  with  fresh  flowers. 
She  had  never  forgotten  it.  Mother  had 
them  for  dinner  and  warmed  their  first 
strangeness.  I  cried  heartily  over  the  letter 
and  felt  better  for  it.  That  angel-food  cake, 
eaten  years  ago,  still  had  more  reality  than  a 
cake  baked  yesterday. 

Things  such  as  this  give  life  meaning,  im- 
portance. The  simple  kindness  of  man  will 
rise  again.  As  long  as  we  do  not  abandon  our- 
selves to  hate,  the  world  will  get  along  in  the 
end.  Women  will  carry  baskets  of  fresh  bread 
to  neighbors  and  make  broth  for  sick  folk 
and  sit  up  with  the  stricken.  Men  will  stop 
their  cars  and  pick  up  stray  puppies.  The 
world  has  plenty  of  kindness,  plenty  of  love. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  be  sure  not  to  let  our 
spirits  freeze  in  any  hate.  Intolerance  will 
wither  anything,  and  first  of  all  ourselves. 

After  Valentine  Day  we  can  really  feel 
winter  is  on  the  downgrade.  A  few  more 
blizzards,  perhaps.  But  definitely  March 
will  arrive.  There  will  be  a  certain  day  when 
the  air  comes  in  over  the  hills  with  a  differ- 
ent feeling.  It's  an  intangible  thing,  known 
only  to  folks  who  have  had  hard  winters,  and 
it  is  exciting  and  wonderful.  One  morning 
you  poke  your  nose  out  and  you  know  all  of 
a  sudden  that  there  will  be  another  spring. 
You  smell  it  in  the  air;  and  no  matter  how 
deep  the  snow  is,  you  think  nothing  of  it. 
You  dash  out  without  your  arctics  and 
Mackinaw  and  you  catch  a  raging  cold,  but 
no  matter — spring  is  coming!   Tallyho! 

riONEY  and  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  today. 
The  snow  was  soft  and  fine,  the  air  was 
sweet.  Honey  ran  in  the  track,  the  lazy 
creature.  She  moved  swiftly  and  lightly, 
making  me  feel  like  a  clod.  Every  little 
while  she  turned  and  eyed  me,  to  be  sure  I 
was  still  around.  Funny  I  was  so  slow. 
When  we  came  back  it  was  night  and  the 
stars  were  cool  and  immaculate  in  a  quiet 
sky.  There  was  no  sound  at  all  except  the 
squshing  of  my  rubbers  in  the  snow.  The 
woods  on  either  side  of  the  road  were  dark 
and  silent.  It  seemed  as  if  Honey  and  I  were 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  universe.  Her 
paws  made  no  sound.  My  breathing  seemed 
rather  noisy?  and  I  held  my  breath  as  long 
as  I  could.  The  silence  went  into  my  bones. 

Then  we  came  near  the  curve  and  a  hulla- 
baloo burst  out.  The  rest  of  the  dogs,  led  by 
Star,  heard  us  coming.  Stillmeadow  sounded 
like  circus  day  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Star  has  a  high  feminine  shriek.  Every 
separate  cocker,  in  his  or  her  own  tones, 
announced  to  the  world  as  far  as  Bridgeport, 
no  doubt,  that  someone  was  coming  down 
the  road !  The  farm  dog  around  the  hill  took 
up  the  refrain,  and  the  whole  night  was  musi- 
cal. Honey  single-footed  along  proudly,  lik- 
ing all  this  attention  drawn  to  us. 

On  the  moon-bright  snow  were  a  thousand 
tracks.  Delicate  little  trails  here,  patterned 
by  light  feet;  large  plumping  marks  there; 
and  it  looked  as  if  little  people  had  been 
dancing  under  a  cedar  tree.  All  the  secret 
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winter  life  goes  on,  the  rabbit  and  deer  an 
the  fox ,  the  "  ol '  mushrat ' '  and  the  dark  min 
go  in  and  out  of  the  meadows  and  woods. 
Then  I  said  over  to  myself  a  favorite  poen 
which  fitted  the  night: 

'"Is  there  anybody  there,'  said  the  Traveller, 
Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door." 

Honey  waited  for  me  at  the  gate.  "Yc 
are  a  slow  walker,"  she  told  me.  "And  whj 
are  you  talking  about?  " 

"I'm  saying  a  beautiful  poem  by  Mr.  I 
la  Mare,"  I  said,  "and  it  would  benefit  y( 
to  hear  it." 

"Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  on  the  stirrup 
And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone 
And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backwa 
When  the  plunging  hoofs  ivere  gone." 

February  is  not  a  good  month  for  cool 
One  gets  tired  of  winter  food  and  it's  t 
early  for  spring  dishes.  But  a  friend  sent  r 
a  recipe  for  Cranberry  Island  Stew,  whi 
really  gave  us  a  lift. 

Iwo  pounds  of  stewing  beef  with  a  m; 
rowbone  included,  cooked  slowly  until  t 
beef  begins  to  get  tender,  are  the  beginnir 
Mrs.  Murphy  says  she  adds  a  few  sprigs 
her  own  summer  savory,  a  sliced  onion,  s; 
and  pepper.  About  an  hour  before  dinn 
you  add  three  or  four  small  beets,  raw,  peel 
and  cut  into  quarters.  After  fifteen  minit 
add  a  small  turnip,  sliced,  and  when 
beets  and  turnip  are  soft,  three  or  more  ca 
rots,  cut  into  fingers,  and  four  small  potatc 
peeled  and  cut  into  halves.  Cook  slov 
until  vegetables  are  done,  having  enou 
liquid  for  gravy.  Serve  in  soup  plates  w 
plenty  of  the  delicious  gravy. 

Bones  and  bits  of  meat  from  a  roast  \ 
do  for  this  also.  Lamb  or  veal  may  be  si 
stituted  if  you  have  no  beef. 

The  next  thing  I  know,  it  will  be  time 
spring  housecleaning.  Getting  off  the  sto 
windows  is  more  fun  than  putting  them  1 
The  first  warm  day,  it  is  hard  to  res 
snatching  them  off,  but  sad  experiei 
teaches  us  that  we  may  get  the  worst  bl 
zard  of  all  in  March.  I  painted  the  scre< 
when  they  came  off — at  least,  part  of  the 
It  seemed  to  me  I  painted  screens  for  a  11 
time.  Edge  after  edge.  My  sister  Jill  h 
done  the  mesh,  neat  and  perfectly.  Bu 
kept  getting  blobs  of  green  on  the  wire  a 
wiping  it  off  and  spilling  more.  There  is  si 
a  sameness  to  screens,  you  never  seem  to 
getting  anywhere.  I  decided  finally  tl 
they  kept  right  on  piling  up  faster  thai 
painted  them.  They  were  like  Ellis  Par 
Butler's  famous  guinea  pigs. 

Once  again  we  are  talking  about  hav 
chickens.  This  time  I  believe  we  shall  co 
to  it.  Jill  would  like  a  nice  clean  pig  t 
Bob,  my  husband,  says  anything  but  a  C( 
He'd  rather  do  without  milk,  he  sa 
than  face  the  prospect  of  a  cow.  I  h; 
also  made  an  ultimatum.  Any  livestock 
eating  purposes  is  not  going  to  be  cared 
by  me.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  gather  ej 
but  that's  the  limit. 

The  cockers  would  love  us  to  have  ch 
ens  or  a  cow  or  pigs.  Such  excitement,  pie 
of  barking  all  the  time  and  something  i 
to  bark  at.  They  had  a  field  day  of  bark! 
when  the  neighbor's  cow  got  in  the  gar 
and  ate  the  tops  off  all  the  vegetables.  T  y 
couldn't  get  through  the  fence  to  havi  t 
her,  but  what  they  said  was  plenty. 

My  Cicely  and  Jill's  Dorothy  have  t  n 
asking  for  a  horse  for  years.  They  n-  e 
keeping  a  horse  sound  suspiciously  sim  i- 
I  said  that  when  they  are  away  at  coll '. 
I  couldn't  see  myself  galloping  two  horst  - 
or  even  one  horse — every  day  for  exert; 

Two  bluejays  came  into  the  yard  toe/. 
They  looked  very  smart  and  prospens. 
They  flashed  in  from  the  swamp,  swunt  n 
the  pine  tree  and  swooped  away.  Then  t  y 
came  back,  and  one  of  them  stepped  d- 
cately  on  the  back  doorsill.  He  arched  is 
shining  topknot  and  glinted  a  wary  ey  it 
me.  His  feathers  were  incredibly  shi 
and  blue,  shading  to  a  kind  of  violet  t  1 
in  the  sun.  The  whole  day  was  bright  ^  h 
the  bright  wings. 
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Now  Mom  Whistles  while  she  washes 

S  6HS  OUT  MORE  OIRT 


WELL,  MIMI,  you've  LEARNED 
YOUR  FIRST  WASHDAY 

LESSON  . . .  ALWAYS  USE 
RINSO.   SEE  HOW  ITS 

RICHER,  LIVELIER  SUDS 
GET  OUT  EVEN 

STUBBORN  DIRT 


'A 


\\ 


IVOID  SOAP  WASTE  1 


i'm  so  pleased  with  my 
rinso-white  wash.  it's 
so  snowy  and  the 
washable  colors 
are  so  bright, 
too! 


.   LITTLE 
RINSO  GOES 
A  L-O-N-G 
L-O-N-G  WAY 


•  The  biff  demand  for 
Rinso  may  mean  your 
grocer  will  sometimes  be 
out  of  it.  Please  be  patient. 


I 


Measure  Rinso 
carefully.  Dofi't 
waste  it. 


Do  a  full 
load  of 
wash. 


>- 


Use  only  enough 
Rinso  to  keep  2  to 
3  inches  of  suds. 
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Everybody's  Asking 
About 


Day  after  day  they  pour  in  ...  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  letters  and 
post-cards  asking  about  Ironrite,  that 
remarkable  ironer  that  irons  every- 
thing .  .  .  shirts,  plaits,  ruffles,  dresses, 
children's  clothes,  uniforms  ...  in  a 
fraction  of  old-fashioned  ironing  time 
.  .  ,  while  you  are  comfortably  sitting 
down! 

Women  all  over  America  are  asking 
how  they  can  get  a  new  Ironrite  as 
soon  aj  the  war's  over.  If  your  hus- 
band were  an  appliance  dealer,  you 
would  know  that  automatic  ironing 
is  the  next  great  home  convenience 
.  .  .  and  that  Ironrite  means  automatic 
ironing  at  its  best. 

Everybody  knows  Ironrite!  It's  the 
leader  in  its  field  .  .  .  with  many 
exclusive,  patented  features  that  make 
it  different  from  all  other  ironers.  A 
demonstration,  when  available,  will 
show  you  everything! 

And  remember  .  .  .  the  War  Bond 
you  buy  now  will  buy  your  new 
Ironrite  later. 

THE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

30   Piquette   Avenue,   Detroit  2,  Mich. 


FREE  BOOK 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It's  free! 

Ironnle 

The  World's  Finest  Ironer 


The  only  ironer  with  two 


Usable  Open  Ends 

Twice  ashandy-Twke  as  fast! 
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Editor's  Note — Fourteen  men  from 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  typical  American 
community  of  fifteen  hundred  families, 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cou?i try's 
service  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Johnny  Lukacovic,  tail  gunner  in  a  Flying 
Fortress,  was  one  of  these.  The  following 
article,  written  as  one  of  a  series  paying 
trihute  to  their  sacrifice,  will  appear  in  the 
hook.  Fourteen  of  Them,  to  be  published 
l)y  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 

YOU  miss  Johnny  as  you  go  up  the  little 
stone  lane  in  Pennybridge  to  the  house 
where  he  used  to  live.  On  the  worn 
path,  dry  leaves  skip  in  the  November 
wind,  and  the  western 
windows  are  red  with 
autumn  sunset.  A 
football  thuds  in  the 
yard;  there  is  a  flurry 
of  arms  and  legs  by 
the  fence  corner,  and 
the  hoarse  and  happy 
croak  of  voices  that 
are  all  yelled  out  by 
the  middle  of  the  foot- 
ball season.  By  tht 
river,  the  high-school 
teams  are  panting  on 
the  practice  field. 
Johnny  used  to  be 
there.  The  Lukacovic 
family  always  said 
November  was 
Johnny's  month,  just 
as  the  house,  with  the 
still  loyalty  of  inani- 
mate things,  is  still 
Johnny's  house. 

"He  had  his  place  here,"  his  mother  ex- 
plains gently.  "His  place — it  was  always 
here,  no  matter." 

There  were  ten  in  the  Lukacovic  family: 
the  father  and  mother  and  eight  children. 
There  are  things  about  a  big  family  that  no 
one  understands  except  another  big  family. 
It's  as  thougti  ten  bodies  share  a  single 
heart,  so  that  the  strength  of  one  is  the 
strength  of  ten.  When  you  try  out  for  tackle 
on  the  sciuad,  nine  people  know  you  can 
make  it,  and  so  you  do  make  it.  And  when, 
later,  you  know  suddenly  that  that  isn't 
enough,  and  in  some  far  sky  a  strange  and 
vivid  star  becomes  for  you  the  only  star  to 
steer  by,  nine  people  stand  behind  you 
straining  the  eyes  of  their  hearts  to  see  what 
you  see,  and  you  know  that  the  wings  that 
really  lift  you  toward  the  high  horizon  are 
the  wings  of  their  love.  "He  had  it  like  he 
wanted  it,"  they  say.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  to  say,  really,  about  a  man  who  believed 
in  his  job.  lived  for  it  and  died  for  it. 

The  year  he  was  eighteen,  Johnny  was 
restless.  Things  were  going  on  in  the  world, 
hideous  things— not  in  our  part,  but  nobody, 
Johnny  knew,  could  really  keep  the  parts 
separate.  How  could  you  when  your  family, 
like  Johnny's,  drew  from  its  roots  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  the  strong  sap  that 
nourished  its  growth  in  a  new  land?  Polauu 
was  like  one  end  of  a  bridge.  When  Poland 
fell,  Johnny's  America  was  hurt  too.  A 
broken  bridge  isn't  a  bridge  at  all,  but  an 
outpost.  So  Johnny  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps,  one  year  before  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

J  HERE  is  a  picture  of  him,  taken  tnat  first 
year  during  his  training  at  Fort  Slocum. 
Johnny  was  six  feet  tall  and  carried  his  uni- 
form like  a  general,  but  what  you  notice  es- 
pecially is  his  smile.  It's  wide  and  pleased 
and  untroubled,  and  it  somehow  reminds 
you  of  the  time  the  Tarrytown  newspaper 
took  his  picture  with  the  Irvington  High 
School  football  team,  just  after  they  beat 
Dobbs  Ferry. 


"  H  e  flot  u  jolt  to  </<»."" 


Rr/nhited  from  The  Daily  News,  Ttirrytown.  New  York, 
by  t>er mission  nj  the  publisher i. 


"That  was  the  proudest  thing  he  ever 
had,"  his  sister  remembers,  "that  uniform." 
When  Johnny  was  sent  to  Panama,  fol- 
lowing his  training  at  Fort  Slocum,  the  uni- 
form got  its  first  chevron.  As  Private  First 
Class  Lukacovic,  he  became  a  ground-force 
mechanic,  grooming  the  big  bombers  for  the 
daily  sky-wide  patrol,  or  standing  the  night 
shift  at  the  airfield,  waiting  for  the  particular 
drumming  in  the  darkness  overhead  that 
was  his  ship  coming  in.  At  home,  they  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  they  think  that  was  when 
he  was  most  homesick.  There  is  something 
about  night  that  seems  to  bring  the  things  a 
boy  loves  to  the  very  rim  of  the  night  around 
him,  where  the  fingers 
of  his  yearning  can  al- 
most reach  out  and 
touch  them — but  not 
quite.  Johnny  never 
said  he  was  homesick, 
but  you  could  tell  by 
his  letters,  and  the 
things  he  kept  remem- 
bering about  the  little 
house  in  Pennybridge. 
But  he  didn't  want  to 
come  home.  He  wanted 
something  else,  some- 
thing that  he'd  wanted 
without  knowing  what 
it  was,  when  he  was 
eighteen.  Now  he  was 
twenty,  and  he  knew. 
You  can't  be  drafted 
for  a  bomber  crew. 
You  have  to  know,  as 
Johnny  knew,  that 
that's  where  you  be- 
long, and  volunteer  for  the  job.  By  Christ- 
mas, 1942,  Johnny  was  back  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  gunnery  school  in  Florida; 
March  found  him  waiting  to  be  "shipped"— 
Sergeant  John  Lukacovic,  tail  gunner, 
264th  Bomber  Squadron;  and  on  April 
sixth,  his  twenty-first  birthday,  he  wrote 
the  gay,  excited  letter  from  London  to  "dear 
sis,"  about  England  and  the  good  life  and 
the  prettiest  girl  of  all—the  letter  that  is  all 
they  have  of  Johnny  from  the  dim  horizon 
where  they  lost  him.  Over  Kiel,  the  dis- 
patch said:  at  first,  all  they  knew  was  that 
Johnny  was  missing.  It  was  as  though  sud- 
denly he  had  disappeared;  or  almost  as 
though  he  had  never  existed. 

When  he  is  missing,  he  is  nowhere,"  his 
mother  tries  to  explain.   "Nowhere  at  all." 

They  all  prayed  for  him.  of  course,  the 
nine  at  home,  as  they  waited  out  the  long 
spring  days.  It  was  hard  praying,  like  toss- 
ing pebbles  against  the  window  of  an  empty 
room.  May  came,  and  baseball  bats  cracked 
in  the  lot  next  door;  daisies  dipped  over  the 
edges  of  the  little  stone  lane,  and  sis'  twin 
babies — whose  picture  Johnny  carried 
proudly  in  his  pocket — could  walk  by  them- 
selves. Each  day  Mr.  Lukacovic  trudged  off 
to  the  big  plant  by  the  river— they  make 
wings  for  bombers  there— and  one  of  John- 
ny's pet  jokes  was  that  it  took  pwp  to  get 
him  wings.  Fourteen-year-old  Rudy  sat  on 
the  steps  in  the  lazy  spring  sunshine  and 
worked  on  his  biggest  plane  model,  and  mom 
v§aid  she'd  hang  it  over  the  piano  when  it  was 
done.  Mrs.  Lukacovic  was  everywhere, 
spring-cleaning  in  Johnny's  old  room  and 
shaking  the  winter  out  of  pillows  and 
blankets,  or  fixing  an  early  supper  for  pop 
and  hanging  out  the  kitchen  wirdow  while 
the  kettle  boiled,  to  watch  Frank  bat.  By 
the  step  the  geraniums  bloomed,  and  the 
friendship  plant  cracked  its  tub  on  the  first 
hot  day.  Mist  hung  over  the  river  in  the 
early  mornings,  and  in  the  hollows  at  night; 
the  grass  was  deep  and  wet  as  the  children 
walked  to  school,  and  dry  and  slippery  as 
they  returned.  Summer  came;  the  days 
were  long  and  the  nights  longer,  and  still 


HOT  MUFFINS 


IMADE  WITH  DUFF'Sl 

U's  fhe  litfle  touches  .  .  . 
like  muffins,  f)ot  and  fragrant 

from  the  oven,  that  win 
praises  for  a  hostess. 

And  it's  a  wise  hostess  who  relies 

on  the  new  Duff's  Hof  Muffin  Mix 
for  perfect  muffins  every  time. 
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THE  BABY 


Robert  means  "bright  in  counsel" 
Mary  means  "distressed;  tearful" 
John  means  "the  Lord's  grace" 

Why  not  check  thp  meaning  of  a  name  b 
fore  giving  it  to  your  baby?  Send  for  tl 
FREE  illustrated  book,  "WHAT'S  IN 
N.\ME?"  which  gives  the  meanings  of  ov 
900  masculine  and  feminine  names.  Eth 
will  gladly  send  you  this  book  free  becau 
we  think  it  will  help  you  remember  o 
name  and  what  it  stands  for: 

"ETHYL  is  &  trade  mark  name.  Itstan 
for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Our  war 
job  is  manufacturing  this  fluid  for  '^S 
improving  fighting  gasoline." 

30- PAGE  ILLUSTRATE 
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['•WHAT'S  IN  .\  N.\ME? 

Dept.  U6,  Box  18,  Madison  Sq. P.O., N.Y.C 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "What's  i 

a  Name?" 
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These  remarkably  modernized  pads  are 
easier  fo  wash  —  open  weave  permits 
complete  cleansing  without  scrubbing. 
Dry  twice  as  fast  as  old-fashioned  pads  — 
surgical  Layettecloth  is  woven  to  let  air 
in.  Highly  absorbent  —  unhealthful  pud- 
dling prevented  . . .  moisture  distributed 
evenly  over  entire  surface  and  quickly 
absorbed.  Soft  and  comfy  —  grow  even 
softer  with  washings  ...  no  filler  to  get 
lumpy  or  soggy.  Use  them,  too,  for  bath 
blankets . . .  lap  pads . . .  bubbling  bibs  . . . 
draft  protectors  ... .  night  diapers.  Please 
be  patient  with  occasional  pad  shortages 
unavoidable  in  war  time. 
Kendall  Mills,  Walpole,  Massachusetts 

A  KENDALL  j/^  PRODUCT  
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MASKS 
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CLEANS  and 
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Today's  Lesson 
front 

Johnny 
SPARKLE 


"Vanish  in  a  toilet  bowl. 
Cleans  with  speed  and  ease! 
And  leaves  a  minty  odor. 
That's  always  bound  to  please!" 


Manufactured  by  the 
makers  of  Expello 
Moth  Destroyers 
artd  Insecticides. 


they  waited.  The  hot  July  moon  was  dark 
before  the  second  telegram  came — the  one 
that  said  Johnny  was  dead. 

You  sit  today  in  the  parlor,  with  Rudy's 
model  plane  in  place  above  your  head,  and 
you  think  about  Johnny.  The  large  photo- 
graph— the  last  he  had  taken— tells  you  a 
little.  The  wide  grin  is  gone,  and  the  face  is 
thinner. 

"He  is  too  thin,  that  time,"  his  mother 
remembers,  her  face  reflecting  the  old,  tender 
vigilance.  "He  should  eat  more." 

"Mom  said  he  was  too  thin,"  his  sister 
explains,  "but  he  says  you  can't  carry  any 
weight  in  a  bomber.  If  he  puts  on  two 
pound,  he  has  to  run  it  off,  he  says.  Where 
he  is,  he  can't  stand  to  gain." 

You  remember  about  the  old  days,  when 
Johnny  trained  for  the  big  games;  and  then, 
looking  at  the  eyes  in  the  picture,  you  know 
that  this  was  not  the  same.  You  know  be- 
cause you  see  there,  and  in  the  still  line  of 
the  mouth,  that  most  unchildlike  of  all  hu- 
man expressions — patience. 

He  had  longed  for  a  furlough,  last  March, 
just  before  he  was  shipped:  the  precious  ten 
days  he'd  had  coming  to  him  for  so  long.  He 
had  it  all  planned;  he'd  bring  his  buddy 
and  show  him  the  town  and  the  family  and 
the  little  house  where  you  just  walked  in  and 
there  everybody  was,  just  like  they  used  to 
be.  Once  he  thought  he  might  even  get  a 
thirty-day  furlough,  but  when  that  didn't 
come,  he  guessed  they  couldn't  have  people 
loafing  around  in  the  middle  of  a  war;  and 
ten  days  was  good  enough  for  him,  or  even 
three — he  was  sure  he'd  get  at  least  three. 

At  two-thirty  one  afternoon  in  March 
they  got  word  that  he  was  coming.  By  three 
they  were  waiting  at  the  windows,  searching 
the  lane  for  the  tall  figure  that  must  be  the 
same  Johnny,  even  after  two  years.  At  four, 
they  were  still  peering  into  the  graying  day- 
light, and  at  five. 

It  was  dark  when  he  came.  He  could  stay 
two  hours,  he  told  them,  his  eyes  bright  and 
hungry  in  the  familiar  lamplight. 

"But  your  furlough!"  they  protested. 
"You  had  it  coming  to  you." 

He  looked  at  them  all  and  shook  his  head, 
his  big  hands  fingering  his  cap.  "I  guess  I 
won't  bother  about  any  furlough,"  he  said 
awkwardly.  "We  got  a  job  to  do.  I  guess 
we'll  just  do  it." 

As  YOU  sit,  thinking  about  Johnny,  Rudy 
carries  over  the  black  case  with  the  heart- 
shaped  medal,  purple,  the  head  of  General 
George  Washington  in  gold  in  the  center. 

"It's  Rudy's  to  keep,"  his  sister  says,  her 
face  sad.  "He  wants  to  be  in  a  bomber,  like 
Johnny,  he  says." 

"Only  I'm  going  to  be  a  Marine  avi- 
ator," Rudy  says,  fixing  the  medal  in  its 
box.  Looking  up,  he  smiles,  his  eyes  crin- 
kling.  "1  only  got  to  wait  three  years." 

Then  he  shows  you  the  Citation  of  Honor, 
signed  by  General  Arnold;  and  as  you  read  it 
you  wonder  if  perhaps  this  is  the  best  and 
finest  thing  that  could  ever  be  said  of 
Johnny,  kneeling  by  his  gun  in  an  alien  sky 
because  he  knew  that  was  where  he  be- 
longed: 

"He  lived  to  bear  his  country's  arms.  He 
died  to  save  its  honor.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
he  knew  a  soldier's  duty.  ..." 

You  finish  reading  it,  and  you  lay  it  be- 
side the  medal,  and  the  two  telegrams,  and 
the  frayed  newspaper  clippings.  Then  you 
look  at  the  girl  beside  you — "sis,"  to  whom 
Johnny  was  special. 

"You  see,"  she  explains,  in  answer  to 
what  you  haven't  said,  "we  don't  think 
Johnny  is  dead.  You  can't  kill  a  boy  like 
Johnny.  We  all  know  he's  living  yet,  some- 
where. We  don't  know  where,  but  some- 
where. We  don't  ever  give  up  hope." 

They  can  look  at  death,  these  nine  who 
love  him,  and  see  only  life.  They  study  the 
dark  face  of  war,  and  beyond  the  darkness 
they  find  him  still,  the  boy  who  can't  die. 
And  then  at  last  you  know  that  that  is  the 
finest  thing  one  human  being  can  believe  of 
another,  or  that  a  nation  can  believe  of  its 
children:  that  they  cannot  die,  because  for 
generosity  and  steady  faith  and  the  splendor 
of  human  courage  there  is  no  death,  only 
life,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  them. 


It's  always  August 
underneath  your  arms! 


Warm  clothes  make  you  more  likely  to  offend. 
Prevent  underarm  odor  with  MUM  every  day! 


Sure  is  cold  outdoors! 

You're  all  bundled  up  in  warm  woolen 
clothes.  You  scurry  indoors  quick  as  you 
can  — for  still  more  warmth.  And  your 
chances  of  ojf  ending  with  underarm  odor  are 
even  greater  than  in  the  sumtmtrtime! 

Because  even  if  you  don't  see  or  feel 
any  moisture  under  your  arms,  odor  can 
form.  And  it  will  c-1-i-n-g  to  your  warm 
winter  clothes.  And  it  may  turn  you  into 
tlie  girl  you  swore  you'd  never  be— the 
girl  who  offends! 


So  don't  take  chances!  Your  bath  just 
washes  away  past  perspiration.  Use  Mum 
to  prevent  risk  of  underarm  odor  to 
come.  And  then  you're  sure.  Safe.  Fresh 
and  dainty. 

So  after  every  bath— before  every  date 
—remember  a  minute  with  Mum  guards 
charm! 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-Gf«//f,  safe 
Mum  is  so  dependable  for  this  important  purpoit. 
Try  Mum  this  way,  too — avoid  embarrassment. 


Start  the  day  r'ght.  First  your  morning  bath  to 
wash  away  past  perspiration.  Then  MUM  ...  to 
prevent  future  underarm  odor.  Takes  only  .)0 
seconds  to  smooth  it  on! 


Woolens  are  wonderful  .  .  .  hut  they  trap  odor! 
So  ilon't  take  chances  with  your  job!  Stay  dainty 
with  Mum.  Use  Mum  any  time  .  .  .even  alter 
you're  dressed! 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


In  hit  arms  .  .  .  you  11  be  sate  and  serene.  Even 
after  hours  of  dancing.  Mum  prevents  under- 
arm odor.  So  give  yourself  some  real  peace  of 
mind.  Try  Mum.  You'll  like  it. 
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the  Joneses  are  alivays  bailee/  up! 


OH,  THE  JONESES  are  wonderful.  They  never 
get  things  right.  For  instance,  it  was  quite 
characteristic  of  them  to  get  the  dates  crossed  for 
the  Fancy  Dress  Ball  and  the  reception  for  the 
new  minister. 


"Whoa  .  .  ." 

If  the  Joneses  are  always  getting  things  all 
mixed  up — they  must  be  wrong  about  Postum, 
and  so  maybe  I've  been  wrong  about  Postum,  too! 
Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  think  I'll  try  it  for 
myself  and  see. 


so  heart-warming  it  tJways  brings  you  back  for  a 
second  cup.  So  if  you  haven't  got  on  to  Postum, 
yet,  take  a  tip  from  me — the  first  swell-tasting  sip 


Or  like  the  time  that  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  a  kindly, 
well-meaning  soul,  made  up  that  beautiful  bou- 
quet of  goldenrod  for  a  neighbor  of  hers  who  was 
sick — with  hayfever. 

So,  when  the  Joneses  assured  me  that  Postum 
was  just  a  coffee  substitute,  and  I  foimd  myself  ad- 
mitting that  that  had  always  been  my  under- 
standing, too— I  thought  twice  and  said  to  myself. 


mwk 


That's  how  I  discovered  that,  actually,  Postum 
isn't  a  substitute  for  anything — but  a  darned 
delicious  drink  in  its  own  right.  Taste  like  coffee? 
Why  should  you  expect  it  to  taste  like  coffee,  any 
more  than  you'd  expect  coffee  to  taste  Uke  tea? 

Postum,  I  foxmd  to  my  delight,  has  a  robust, 
distinctive  flavor  all  its  own.  Something  so  special. 


will  have  you  rolling  up  your  eyes  in  what  amounts 
to  ecstasy. 

P.  S,  Postum  is  economical',  too.  Costs  only  3^  a 
cent  a  cup  to  make.  Two  forms:  Postum,  the  kind 
you  boil,  drip,  or  percolate . . .  and  Instant  Postum, 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  adding  boiling  water. 
A  product  of  General  Foods. 

Tune  in  The  Aldrich  Family,  Thursday  nights,  NBC 
Network.  One  of  America's  great  radio  programs, 
written  by  Cliiford  Goldsmith,  sponsored  by  Postum. 


t)Ostum 

'        one  of /Imerlcas  ^reat  mealtime  cfrinks 
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bloom  and  summer  and  Agnes  almost  there 
when  he  was  finished  with  the  book.  How 
they  had  sighed  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
lovers ! 

And  now  he  thought  that  his  own  life  had 
not  been  unlike  that  book.  Anyone  else 
might  laugh  to  know  he  thought  so,  but  it 
seemed  to  him,  sitting  there  with  his  middle- 
aged  wife  beside  him,  that  life  had  driven  a 
wedge  between  them  early  and  kept  it  there. 
Since  Agnes  was  bom  they  had  not  been 
alone  together  until  this  last  year,  before 
Myra  came  back  again.  Jean  had  been  much 
absorbed  in  her  children.  She  had  never  neg- 
lected him ;  but  when  there  are  babies,  there 
are  things  that  clamor  to  be  done.  And  mumps 
and  measles  and  chicken  pox,  and  school 
and  then  graduations  and  dances  and  clothes 
and  college  and  engagements  and  wed- 
dings— things  so  absorbing  to  women.  And 
the  three  women  in  the  house  loved  and  un- 
derstood one  another  with  a  completeness 
that  sometimes  made  him  feel  strange — yes, 
and  jealous,  too,  although  he  was  ashamed 
to  name  it.  And  this  harmony  between  Jean 
and  her  daughters  seemed  to  break  into  the 
harmony  so  natural  between  himself  and 
her. 

But  now,  for  more  than  a  year — since 
Agnes'  marriage — they  had  lived  as  he  had 
dreamed  of  living.  They  had  lived  together, 
just  the  two  of  them,  in  an  accord  of  their 
own  making.  They  did  everything  just  as 
they  liked  to  do  it.  It  was  not,  he  was  sure, 
that  they  were  set  in  their  ways.  It  was  only 
that  long  experience  of  living  had  led  them 
into  certain  pleasant  methods  which  worked 
better  than  others.  They  rose  at  the  hour 
they  liked  best.  They  had  the  kind  of  food 
they  both  enjoyed  and  could  digest.  They 
went  to  bed  at  an  hour  suitable  to  them- 
selves. They  bought  what  clothes  they  liked 
and  placed  their  furniture  to  suit  them- 
selves, listened  only  to  radio  programs  they 
enjoyed.  They  had  the  lamp  shade  tilted 
just  so  for  reading,  and  had  their  own  friends 
in  to  talk  of  things  of  interest  to  their  own 
age.  Luther  Johns  had  never  been  happier. 

But  the  interval  after  Agnes'  marriage 
had  been  like  the  interval  before  her  birth — 
it  had  come  to  an  end.  Myra,  the  younger, 
the  first  to  marry,  was  the  first  to  come 
home.  Agnes  would  come,  too,_when  her  hus- 
band was  called  up.  Now  everything  was 
changed.  Now  again  the  house  revolved 
around  a  baby;  now  the  two  women  were  in- 
tent on  Luke — and  he  was,  too,  for  that 
matter.  For  he  knew  that  Luke  came  first 
by  every  law  of  Nature  and  man.  Luke  was 
the  important  one.  Mr.  Johns  was  far  too 
just  not  to  acknowledge  this. 

Ihe  movie  was  over  and  they  walked 
home  together  in  the  frosty  starlit  night, 
talking  comfortably,  deeply  and  intimately 
knowing  each  other.  The  light  was  on  in  the 
living  room.  Myra  was  waiting  up  for  them. 
Mr.  Johns  was  ashamed  that  he  did  not 
appreciate  her  kindness.  Of  course  she 
wanted  a  little  family  life — a  little  talk  with 
her  mother  and  himself.  How  she  must  miss 
the  companionable  Kenny ! 

Myra  opened  the  door  for  them.  "Dar- 
lings!" she  said.  "Why  didn't  you  let  me 
bring  your  basket?  Did  you  like  the  show? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Johns  said,  more  warmly 
because  he  was  ashamed  of  the  selfishness  of 
his  first  thought.  "It  was  good  of  you  to 
stay  up  for  us.  It's  cold  out.  Are  you  cold, 
Jeanie?  Are  your  feet  cold?" 

"A  little,"  Mrs.  Johns  said. 

Myra  was  looking  at  them  anxiously. 
"Dad,  Agnes  called." 

"Agnes?"  he  said  quickly.  "Is  anything 
wrong  with  her?"  Agnes  was  like  himself. 
Agnes  had  matured  slowly,  married  late, 
was  serious  and  good.  He  had  always  felt  a 
certain  protective  concern  for  her.  He  had 
been  glad  to  see  her  happily  married  to  a 
fine  man. 

"Tom's  called  up  for  the  fourteenth,"  said 
Myra.  "She's  coming  home.  Tom  can  come 
this  far  with  her.  So  they  are  leaving  to- 
gether day  after  tomorrow,  and  will  get  here 


that  evening.  They've  rented  their  apart- 
ment to  some  friends  and  Agnes  is  just 
bringing  her  personal  things.  Tom  will  only 
be  here  overnight.  Myra  said  her  doctor 
thought  the  trip  would  not  hurt  her,  since 
her  baby  is  not  due  until  the  last  of  April." 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sakes!"  said  Mrs. 
Johns.  "Day  after  tomorrow !  And  Tom  was 
fretting  because  he  wasn't  called  up.  He'll 
be  glad  to  go  and  it  will  be  nice  to  have  Ag- 
nes at  home.  I've  great  confidence  in  Doc- 
tor Burr.  He'll  take  good  care  of  her.  We'll 
have  to  get  her  room  ready  for  her,  Myra." 

"I'm  sorry  we  didn't  get  to  talk  to  her," 
said  Mr.  Johns.  "Did  she  sound  all  right? 
Is  she  well — does  she  mind  Tom's  going?" 

"She  was  calm  and  cheerful.  You  may  be 
sure  Agnes  will  never  burden  Tom  with  her 
feelings — and  she  will  be  all  right." 

lES,"  said  Mr.  Johns.  They  were  brave, 
these  girls — they  didn't  waver  or  make  any 
outcry  at  all.  He  admired  them. 

"Dad,  there's  something  else,"  said  Myra 
slowly  and  reluctantly.  "I'm  awfully  sorry. 
I  let  Luke  play  about  a  little,  and  he 
climbed  up  and  pulled  the  Napoleon  down. 
It  smashed  to  smithereens.  It  was  while  I 
was  talking  to  Agnes — the  telephone  rang 
before  I  got  him  to  bed.  I — I  punished  him." 

"You  shouldn't  have,"  said  Mr.  Johns 
steadily.  "It's  time  we  quit  admiring  Napo- 
leon, anyhow." 

"Oh,  dad,"  Myra  said,  "you're  wonder- 
ful. You  really  are!" 

He  was  oddly  disconcerted.  There  was,  in 
Myra's  quick  mercurial  face,  a  keen  and 
comprehending  intelligence.  For  an  awful 
moment  he  wondered  if  she  could  possibly 
know  how  he  felt  sometimes.  It  was  as 
though  a  knife  pierced  him,  just  to  glimpse 
such  a  possibility.  She  was  his  little  girl — at 
any  time  he  would  have  gone  into  a  burning 
building  for  her  or  for  Agnes.  He  had  al- 
ways stood  ready  to  do  anything  for  them. 
It  was  not  their  fault,  poor  young  things, 
that  the  whole  world  was  at  war  and  all  the 
young  men  must  be  away,  fighting.  He  had 
always  stood  ready  to  do  anything  for  them, 
and  could  he  now  begrudge  them  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  home,  a  father's  care? 
He  did  love  them.  God  surely  knew  that  he 
loved  them.  Why,  had  he  not  sacrificed  his 
own  love  to  them?  Myra  came  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek. 
Neither  of  them  could  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Johns  went  into  the  kitchen  and  got  a 
glass  of  milk  out  of  the  icebox  for  himself. 
Abovestairs  he  could  hear  Myra  and  her 
mother  walking  about — they  were  in  Agnes' 
room  now — he  could  hear  the  unmistakable 
thread  of  sound  that  was  Jeanie's  voice.  He 
sat  down  by  the  kitchen  table  and  drank 
his  milk  slowly,  waiting  for  his  wife  to  come 
back  downstairs. 

In  the  wastebasket  beside  the  table  was 
the  china  Napoleon.  Oh,  well,  it  was  just  as 
well.  It  had  been  made  in  Germany  any- 
way, he  thought  without  conviction.  It  was 
just  an  expensive  piece  of  bric-a-brac  he  had 
seen  in  a  store  window  many  years  ago.  He 
had  walked  past  it  every  day  and  looked  at 
it  with  longing.  It  was  expensive.  He  could 
not  afford  it.  Then  Jeanie  had  had  a  birth- 
day and  he  had  given  her  the  Napoleon.  It 
was  a  family  joke,  for  everyone  knew  that  it 
was  his.  He  stooped,  grunting  a  little,  and 
took  a  piece  or  two  of  the  shattered  china 
horse  and  rider  out  of  the  wastebasket. 

It  was  all  a  kind  of  symbol.  Surely  no  one 
would  feel  sorry  for  him — and  he  did  not 
intend  to  feel  sorry  for  himself.  When  all  the 
world  was  ravished  with  suffering,  what  did 
it  matter  about  his  sanctuary  or  a  piece  of 
bric-a-brac?  He  dropped  the  pieces  into  the 
wastebasket  with  a  sudden  hot  scorn  for 
himself.  He  rose  and  rinsed  his  glass  at  the 
sink. 

Why  didn't  Jeanie  come  down?  What  did 
she  and  Myra  talk  about  so  endlessly?  He 
leaned  against  the  sink,  stout,  middle-aged 
and  gray,  with  his  glas.es  thick  over  his  kind 
blue  eyes.  And  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
longing  for  his  own  true  love. 


Mrs.  Allan  A.  Ryan,  young  New  York  social  leader,  is  a  charm- 
ing subject  for  this  Dreamflower  portrait.  Hair  of  pale  gold  .  .  . 
tawny  hazel  eyes  with  wide  velvet-black  pupils.  And  a  delicale 
blonde  complexion  soft-misted  with  Pond's  sweet  Dreamflower 
"Natural"  powder. 

"I  have  never  found  a  powder  shade  that  made  my  skin  look 
as  smooth  and  fresh  as  Dreamflower  'Natural,'  "  Mrs.  Kyaii 
says.  "The  color  is  really  lovely — fragile  shell-pink  with  an 
unusually  flattering  touch  of  cream.  And  Pond's  new  Dream- 
flower texture  is  just  as  soft  and  smooth  as  it  sounds!'! 


JUf  "If PS" 

Your  Pond's  "Lips"  stay 
on  longer!  In  5  wonder- 
ful, wearable  shades. 
Very  pretty  case —  __ 


'.l^'S'3 


Ponds  IDlemfiflctve^ 
Poivdet 


Your  Dreamflower  com- 
plexion   awaits    you    in 
this  beguiling  be-flowercd 
powder  box  —  49<5,  2.')<(, 
10^.  Choose  from  6  sweet- 
and-misty  Pond's  shades 


TAKE  A  JOB!  THE  MORE   WOMEN   AT   WORK  — THE  SOONER   WE   WIN! 
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These  days,  when  sheets  are  as  precious  as  aluminum, 
when  Dan  River  and  other  textile  mills  are  heavily 
engaged  in  war  production,  you  should  think  first  of 
the  lasting  quality  of  the  sheets  you  buy.  Dan  River's 
Sheets  are  smooth  muslin  you  would  be  proud  to  offer 
to  your  most  critical  house  guests.  But  more  important, 
Dan  River's  Sheets  will  stay  smooth  and 
crisp,  and  with  proper  care,  last  for  years. 

DAN  RIVER'S  'Vi^^^ia  ^Mctno'i. ...  .a  luxury  muslin 
DAN  RIVER'S  SPA^inunticaA a   utility   muslin 

Send  to  Dan  River  Mills,  Depl.  IHJ,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.. 
for  new  booklet  "How  To  Take  Core  of  Your  Clothes." 
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PATCHWORK 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 


things,  with  a  piece  of  meat  to  give  it  some 
backbone.  I  put  what  makings  I  had  in  the 
soup  kettle  with  half  a  carrot  and  some 
celery  tops  and  half  a  cup  of  those  tomatoes 
I  sweat  over  last  August — and  am  I  glad 
I've  got  them !  It's  a  good  idea  to  have  some 
different  herbs  handy,  and  here's  where  they 
come  in,  with  a  little  Worcestershire  or 
whatever.  Talk  about  odds  and  ends.  Well ! 
This  stock  is  cooked  down  and  strained — 
and  be  sure  it's  seasoned  well  and  high — 
and  it  ought  to  come  out  as  clear  as  a  topaz, 
maybe  clearer,  and  you  might  decorate  it 
with  orange  or  lemon  slices,  just  by  way  of 
dress-up.  Looks  pretty  and  a  lot  more  im- 
portant, somehow.  Cheese  sticks  or  crackers 
make  a  nice  pair-off  with  a  cup  of  steaming 
hot  soup.  And  "hot"  is  the  word  to  keep  in 
mind  too. 

Yvs—it  Waa  Mlaah.  But  hash  that  looked 
different  and  tasted  different  from  "just 
hash,"  and  the  willing  workers  heaved  a  big 
sigh  of  content  when  it  came  on,  for  I'm  no 
mean  hand  at  a  frying  pan  and  rolling  pin, 
if  I  do  say  it.  So  they  knew  what  they  got 
would  be  good,  even  if  it  ivas  on  the  crazy- 
quilt  pattern,  even  if  the  things  that  went 
into  it  made  you  think  of  patchwork.  It 
had  a  few  fancy  stitches,  anyway.  Say  that 
for  it. 

Instead  of  just  finely  diced  meat  and  po- 
tato, I  added  some  cooked  leftover  carrots 
and  quite  a  lot  of  onion.  Hash  needs  onion, 
and  whether  it  takes  to  carrots — why,  it 
depends  on  a  lot  of  things.  Use  what  you've 
got.  I  guess  that's  the  only  rule.  I  had  a 
chunk  of  pot  roast,  s(j  I  used  that.  I  added 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  horse-radish  to 
help  out  on  the  seasoning  instead  of  just  salt 
and  pepper.  But  have  those  too.  Add  a  little 
gravy  or  thick  soup,  but  not  enough  to  make 
•it  thin.  Grease  a  ring  mold  well  and  fill  with 
the  hash,  packing  it  down.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  425"  F.,  about  forty-five  minutes. 
Turn  out  on  a  hot  platter,  and  fill  the  ring 
with  vegetables.  I  happened  to  have  some 
whole-kernel  corn  and  stretched  it  out  with 
a  few  leftover  cooked  string  beans.  For  the 
gravy:  There  wasn't  enough  left  after  using 
a  little  to  hold  the  hash  together,  so  I  added 
about  half  a  cup  of  chili  sauce  and  half  a 
green  pepper,  chopped  and  simmered  to- 
gether a  little  while.  Tasted  something  like 
a  barbecue  sauce,  only  it  wasn't. 

A  Uanrh  of  Brort^U.  It  took  me  years 
to  learn  to  spell  Connecticut,  but  what  I've 
gone  through  with  broccoli  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. Just  when  I  think  I've  got  it  licked  it 
turns  up  with  two  Z's  or  a  c  or  two  where 
they  don't  belong.  And  there  I  am,  to  begin 
my  lesson  again.  It's  maddening.  (Is  that 
spelled  right?) 

But  a  bunch  of  b i  showing  up  on  the 

cold  shelf  in  the  cellarway,  I  cooked  it  and 
dressed  it — or  was  about  to  dress  it  sort 
of  amandine,  with  nuts,  but  I  couldn't 
find  any  nuts.  Well,  I  shook  out  the  remains 
of  some  dry  rice  cereal  in  a  frying  pan,  with 
a  little  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  (this  is  a 
true  story)    and  tossed  it  around  with  a 

fork,  draped  it  on  the  br li,  and,  do  you 

know,  it  was  really  a  good  idea.  Of  such 
improvisations  are  symphonies  composed! 


Peanut  Butter  Has  Matn  Faeem.  AndL^ 

one  of  its  most  attractive  ones  is  in  peanut- B' 
butter  muffins.  After  all,  there  are  few  things 
better  on  a  cold  February  nighl — or  any 
other  night  or  morning,  either— than  a  red- 
hot  muffin  that  is  as  tender  as  a  jelly  and  as 
rich  and  melting  as  the  smile  on  a  bridesmaid's 
face  when  she  figures  that  she'll  be  called  up 
soon. 

Peanut-Butter  Mutlinas  Cream  2  table- 
spoons of  peanut  butter  with  2  tablespoons 
of  shortening.  Add  M  cup  of  sugar  and  cream 
together  well.  Sift  2  cups  of  flour  with  H 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  3  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Add  alternately  to  the  peanut- 
butter  mixture  with  1  cup  of  milk.  Mix  just 
enough  to  "hang  together,"  not  too  smooth. 
Fill  oiled  muffin  pans  two  thirds  full  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  for  about  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

The  Finish,  We  finished  off^after  a  good 
old-fashioned  greens-and-onion  ring  salad— 
with  an  upside-down  dessert,  and  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  because  I  guess  you  will  want 
to  try  it,  whether  you're  doing  any  patch 
work  cooking  or  not  at  the  moment.  Here 
it  is,  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you. 


jtt 


VpHlde-BoMrn    Bread  PudMng.     Scald   |||j 
1  pint  of  milk.   Pour  over  6  slices  of  stale 
but  not  hard  bread,   broken   into  pieces 
Add  }i  teaspoon  of  salt,  J/2  cup  of  sugar  andlm! 
1  teaspoon  of  vanilla.    Let  it  stand  about  j; 
five  minutes.  Beat  with  a  spoon  so  there  are 
no  big  pieces  of  bread.  Add  2  beaten  eggs. 
Butter  a  casserole.   Spread  jam  or  marma- 
lade or  preserves  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
having  a  good  generous  layer,  not  just  a  hint. 
Pour  the  pudding  mixture  on  top.   Set  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  about  one  hour,  or  until  firmi 
when  tried  with  a  silver  knife.  Remove  from] 
the  water  and  chill.    Loosen  around  tb 
edge  of  the  casserole  and  turn  the  puddini 
out  on  a  plate  upside  down — see?  It  come 
out  just  as  slick  as  a  kitty's  ear. 

'Winter  Mla»  Pears.  The  winter  pears  di( 
well  by  us  this  year.  And  there's  something 
about  them  that  gets  you — about  the  way  a 
good  pippin  does,  or  a  Northern  Spy.  Well, 
maybe  not  qtiite,  but  almost,  anyway. 

Peel  them,  then  cut  them  in  half  the  long 
way,  remove  the  core  and  cook  them  until 
tender  but  not  soft — in  simple  sirup — just 
sugar  and  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
Take  the  pears  out  and  add  a  glass  of  jelly 
to  the  sirup,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
then  poach  the  pears  in 'this  sauce  until  they 
glaze.  And  the  sauce  poured  over  makes  the 
sauce  for  your  pudding.  All  goes  together  like 
snaps  on  a  garter.  You'll  like  this  one  for  a 
dozen  different  things. 

Oive  Me  Credit.  By  the  way,  did  you 
notice  that  I  haven't  even  mentioned  St.l 
Valentine's  Day,  or  set  down  any  verse  orj 
gone  in  for  lace  paper  and  red  hearts  in  any! 
way?  Not  that  I  didn't  think  of  it;  I  did.li? 
I  just  love  Valentine's  Day,  don't  you?  Butlf 
getting  all  involved  with  patchwork  and! 
such,  I  couldn't  get  in  the  mood.  And] 
maybe  it  is  just  as  well. 


THERE  IS  SUCH  STRENGTH 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 


shook  their  whining  youngsters.  Octavia 
glimpsed  her  mother,  escaping  like  a 
shadow — she  was  always  the  first  to  leave  a 
place — her  long  black  cloak  wrapped  about 
her  figure  which  somehow  managed  to  hold 
a  certain  dignity  despite  the  protuberance  of 
another  pregnancy.  Febby  and  Octavia  hur- 
ried out  after  their  mother,  leaving  Augusta 
alone  in  the  midst  of  all  the  departing  people. 
Erna  Spiegelglas,  the  red-faced,  buxom 
hired  girl  who  had  v  orked  for  the  Fritzhoffs 
for  ten  years,  settled  the  sleeping  Juliana  in 
her  arms,  and  beckoned  to  Augusta.  Au- 


gusta waved  her  on  and  turned  back  to  the 
younger  crowd,  busy  again  with  the  refresh 
ments  and  urging  their  reluctant  pastor  to 
join  them.  She  wondered  angrily  if  hi 
would.  When  she  saw  that  her  father  was 
actually  going  to  stay,  she  turned  and  fol- 
lowed the  older  crowd  out  into  the  cold 
January  night. 

She  walked  across  the  street  to  the  parson- 
age,  the  hard  snow  glistening  and  crackling 
beneath  her  feet  like  millions  of  chip  dia- 
monds.   Faintly  the  strains  of  Raskin  au] 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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HUBSrS  BIG  PROBLEM  right  now-he's  a 
factory  foreman — is  man  power.  "We're  get- 
ting men  about  as  fast  as  a  baby  gets  teeth." 
Susan  wonders  .  , .  could  women  do  the  work, 
untrained  women  hke  her?  "Sure  they  could," 
says  Hubby.  "But  what'd  you  do  with  the 
kids?    Put  'em  in  a  zoo?" 


SUSAN'S  A  GAL  WITH  IVEAS  As  she  slices 

delicious  ready-to-eat  Prem  for  dinner  she 
thinks,  "Experts  at  Swift's  prepare  and  cook 
this  meat  for  me.  A  fine  time-saving  idea. 
Can't  I  get  a  big  idea,  too?  C'mon,  brain  .  .  . 
how  can  I  help  out  at  the  factory  without 
neglecting  the  children?" 


TURNABOUT  WILL  VO  IT!  Susan  comes 
through  with  a  swell  idea.  Neighbor,  Mrs. 
Allen,  also  has  children,  also  wants  to  earn 
extra  money  doing  essential  factory  work. 
Three  days  a  week  she'll  work,  while  Susan 
looks  after  all  the  children  and  does  the  mar- 
keting. Then  it's  turnabout  for  the  next  3  days. 


RUNNING  A  POWER  LOADER  is  the  job 


Susan  and  Mrs.  Allen  divide  between  them. 
"Some  fun,"  says  Susan.  "I  drive  around  all  day 
in  my  little  car  and  power  does  all  the  work." 
"Some  gal,"  says  Hubby.  "Her  idea's  caught 
on  with  lots  of  other  women  .  .  .  we're  getting 
plenty  of  help  since  they  heard  about  her." 


FORTUNA  TELY  BOTH  FAMILIES  are  mighty 

fond  of  Prem.  (But  then,  who  isn't?  Prem  is 
Swift's  Premium  meat,  sugar-cured  the  exclu- 
sive Swift's  Premium  way  for  finer  flavor.) 
Ready  to  chill  and  slice  or  just  heat  through. 
Prem  saves  lots  and  lots  of  time.  All  solid 
meat,  Prem  saves  ration  points,  too. 


OH,  BOY!  WHAT  A  MEAL!  Pan  browned 
Prem  and  mush  with  green  beans.  Quick  to 
get,  grand  to  eat,  well-balanced  for  nutrition. 
Susan  learned  in  her  Nutrition  Class  about 
the  important  food  values  of  meat  .  .  .  knows 
that  Prem  supplies  complete  protein,  B  com- 
plex vitamins,  and  important  minerals. 


Prem 


a  J^'w^^^Ct^  /^^^^^z/^i^^^^v^e^Z/^ 


Prem,  sugar-cured  the  exclusive 
Sioi/it's  Premium  way,  comes  in  ob- 
longand  round  tins  and  in  glass  jars. 
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February, 
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/  HYAR,LI'L  ABNER,QT  THIS 
■^"ENRICHED    5  MINUTE"  CREAM 
OF  WHEAT  IN  YC  INNARDS. 
THEM  VITAMINS  AN'  MINERALS 
WILL  SET  YO'  UP  A&IN  IN  A 
HURRY.  AH   LAPPED  UP 
THREE  BOWLS  BEFO'YO' 
GOT  HYAR.I'' 
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TAINT  SO.':''-AH  PULLED 
HIM  MOST  OTH'  WAY 
BUT  THETTNRICHED 
5"  MINUTE'CREAM  OF 
[WHEAT  GIVE  HIM  SO 
MUCH  ENER6Y-TH' 
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(Continued  from  Page  74) 
der  Heiden  reached  her  as  she  went  up  the 
steps.   She  closed  the  door  upon  the  sound. 

'The  hall  with  its  narrow  stairway  was 
softly  lighted  and  warm.  To  the  left  lay  the 
drawing  room,  a  small  rectangle  of  beauty 
transplanted  so  desperately  by  her  from  her 
ancestral  splendor  in  Brussels.  Augusta, 
secretly  cognizant  of  its  great  worth,  dis- 
paraged it  harshly  if  her  stepmother  or  Oc- 
tavia  was  around.  The  parishioners  who  tim- 
idly entered  it  now  and  then,  and  who  called 
it  the  front  room  or  the  parlor,  privately 
termed  it  queer  and  old-fashioned,  smug  as 
they  were  with  their  new  American  golden 
oak,  Morris  chairs  and  cheap  upright  pianos. 
What  could  they  possibly  know,  Octavia 
would  ask  in  quiet  scorn,  of  Louis  XVI 
fcuteuils  or  bois-de-rose  marquetry,  of  Au- 
busson  and  needle  point,  Spode  and  Sevres 
and  rare  Limoges  enamels?  Or  the  Diirer 
etchings  and  Reynolds  water  colors?  Or 
maman's  favorites,  the  priceless  collection  of 
exquisitely  dressed  figures  in  old  Vienna  por- 
celain: three  gentlemen  and  three  ladies, 
each  playing  an  instrument,  the  harp  and  the 
piano  made  of  pure  gold  and  inlaid  ivory  and 
enamels?  How  could  such  provincials  under- 
stand a  woman  like  maman,  Octavia  would 
go  on  at  great  length,  a  woman  who  could 
not  live  without  all  these  beautiful  things 
around  her,  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Alexandra  van  der  Liest-Leyden,  whose 
father  had  been  a  Belgian  diplomat  and 
whose  mother  had  come  from  Paris,  a  com- 
tesse  at  that?  Was  it  any  wonder  the  women 
in  the  parish  whispered  that  maman  was 
queer?  None  of  them  ever  bothered  to  un- 
derstand her  loneliness  or  to  respect  the  rea- 
son for  her  reserve. 

Yes,  well,  thought  Augusta,  wandering  on 
into  the  sitting  room,  let  Octavia  have  her 
proud  thoughts  and  opinions;  she  was  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  whole  truth.  But  when  the 
time  came,  she  would  be 

the  first  one  to  be  enlight-      

ened. 

Augusta  stopped  in  the 
doorway  of  the  next  room, 
comfortable  with  faded  old 
chintz,  untidy  schoolbooks 

and  heaps  of  music  strewn       

on  top  of  the  old  Bech- 
stein.    She  was  not  surprised  to  find  her 
stepmother  at  the  secretary,  busily  writing 
her  never-ending  letters. 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  turned.  "I  supposed  you 
had  gone  upstairs  with  the  others,  Augusta." 

"It  is  time  you  were  in  bed  yourself, 
maman.  It  is  almost  midnight.  But  then 
you  knew  father  was  staying  on  at  the  hall, 
didn't  you?" 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  was  silent. 

Augusta  went  toward  the  dining  room, 
and  at  the  door  she  turned.  "He  won't  be  in 
for  another  hour  or  so.  You  have  plenty  of 
time  to  finish  the  letter  before  he  gets  here." 

"Augusta" — they  looked  at  each  other; 
Mrs.  Fritzhoff  nervously  twirled  the  pen  be- 
tween her  fingers — "Augusta,  I  wish  you'd 
come  down  later.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you." 

"I'll  finish  my  rounds  first." 

Augusta  went  up  the  back  stairway,  along 
the  hall,  and  stopped  at  the  closed  door  of 
Octavia's  room.  'The  lights  were  out  and  the 
girls  apparently  asleep.  Febby  had  prob- 
ably forgotten  her  prayers  again,  but  then 
what  did  it  matter?  Their  father  had  long 
since  ceased  listening  to  them  at  bedtime, 
and  Augusta  had  always  thought  the  custom 
an  unnecessary  and  stupid  one. 

OHE  crossed  the  corridor  to  the  study, 
snapped  on  the  lights  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way. There  was  a  book  face  down  upon  the 
arm  of  a  leather  chair.  She  saw  that  it  was 
Heinrich  Heine,  her  father's  favorite  poet. 
She  picked  it  up — open,  as  she  had  suspected, 
at  Buch  der  Lieder.  There  were  many  dog- 
eared pages,  marked  passages.  Against  her 
eyes  she  felt  the  soft  rush  of  sensuous  first 
lines:  "Ichdackt  an  Sie  den  ganzen  Tag.  .  .  . 
All  ndchilig  in  Trdume  seh'  ich  dich.  So. 
Augusta  repeated  the  lines,  then  gently  re- 
placed the  bo^k.  For  whom  were  they  un- 
derlined— the  stepmother,  her  own  mother 
or  for  Gretchen?  She  moved,  heavy  with 
jealousy,  to  the  crowded  bookshelves  and 


^  Kven  the  woodpecker  owes 
^  his  success  to  the  fact  that 
he  uses  his  head. 

—COLEMAN  COX. 


scanned  the  familiar  tomes  of  Martin  Lui « 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Von  Kleist,  and  all  \ 
other  German  poets  and  philosophers  so  ^ 
sionately  read  by  her  father  and  so  c^J 
quoted.    She  retrieved  an  old  volumot 
Nietzsche,  and  tucked  the  heavy  booke- 
neath  her  arm.    Her  fathej  despised  le 
writer,  but  Augusta  had  often  argued  at 
he  was  the  only  one  really  worth  rea- 
Primly  she  straightened  Volume  I  of  6 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  thinking 
familiar  were  all  these  books,  scatter^ 
they  were  at  random  throughout  the  h 
Indeed,  Febby  and  Octavia  had  always 
dered  at  will  through  a  bewildering  n\c 
literature  in  three  languages,  through  . 
credible  amount  of  music  and  art  and  p< 
with  never  a  restraining  word  laid  aj; 
their  reaching  hands  and  searching  m 
What  good  did  it  all  do? 

Augusta  turned  from  the  bookshelves' 
went  on  down  the  hall  to  her  own  rooir 
she  undressed  she  thought  of  maman  anc 
years  of  secret  letter  writing,  and  the  i 
that  was  to  come  in  April.  It  would  arrr 
March,  but  no  one  save  Augusta  and  ma 
could  possibly  be  aware  of  that.  If  an; 
questioned  the  premature  arrival,  one  c' 
say  it  was  maman's  age,  or  perhaps  thj 
cent  journey  abroad  had  overtired  her. 

There  drifted  suddenly  from  the 
room  below  familiar  Chopin  strains, 
Augusta  listened,  startled,  a  moment, 
reached  for  her  dressing  gown.  Maman 
now  ready.  She  turned  out  the  lamp 
went  out. 

From  the  time  Alexandra  van  der  L 
Leyden  came  to  Ludwig  Fritzhoff  as  his 
in  1898  to  the  day  of  her  death  sixteen 
later,  she  gave  him  little  but  unhappi 
Though  she  bore  his  name  and  his  chil 
actually  she  was  a  person  completely 
to  him   in  body  an 

spirit.    That  she  n 

would  be  any  differentj 
a  defeat  he  found  difl 
to  accept  or  admit. 

When  he  had  ma« 
her  he  was  a  lonely 

ower  in  his  early  thi 

with  a  child  on  his  hj 
and  in  his  reawakened  eagerness  overlo<| 
too  quickly  her  aloof  silences.  It  took  n| 
years  before  he  understood  that  her  dee 
thoughts  were  never  of  him,  and  he  n'h 
as  well  cease  to  hope  for  any  reciprocale 
votion. 

They  drifted  then  so  far  apart  that  it 
indeed  as  though  two  strangers  lived  w 
brood  of  even  stranger  children  within 
parsonage.  i 

It  was  not  always  a  comfortable  or  c 
alliance.  Their  mutual  disappointment 
bound  to  erupt  every  now  and  then 
a  violent  quarrel.  Hers  rose  from  contt 
and  heartbreak;  his,  from  bitter  jeal 
and  pique. 

The  entire  pattern  of  this  unusual 
riage  had  evolved  itself  suddenly  durin) 
difficult  months  of  Doctor  Fritzhoff's 
important  pastorate  in  America.  He  ad 
come  to  dine  one  evening  at  the  home  ( lis 
wealthiest  parishioner,  a  middle-aged  ly- 
sician,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  enterta  ng 
a  visiting  nfece  from  Belgium. 

Fritzhoff  was  still  young,  extremely  1'  id- 
some.  Introduced  to  the  young  niece,  ht  ad 
seen  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  sapphire-blue  'es 
and  coal-black  hair  and  skin  as  smmdy 
flawless  as  a  magnolia  petal.  From  his  st, 
Doctor  Eberhardtz,  he  quickly  learned  lat 
she  was  in  America  for  a  purpose,  sen  by 
her  agitated  parents.  Apparently  anxioi  tc 
heed  their  perturbed  letter  which  had  ^■ 
aided  her  coming  and  begged  him  to  do  si  le- 
thing  for  their  distracted  Alexandra,  he 
good  doctor  threw  discretion  to  the  wds 
and  explained: 

"You  see,  her  fiance,  the  Baron  Chles 
Friedrich  von  Bergestadt,  from  Vienna,  ic- 
cumbed  at  the  last  minute  to  the  morob- 
vious  charms  of  a  younger  sister.  Natur  ly. 
Alexandra  is  reluctant  to  remain  in  so  \  .n- 
ful  a  position,  and  she  is  also  hesitant  a  ut 
returning  to  be  pitied  and  perhaps  ridicisd. 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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(Continued  from  Page  76) 

/ants  to  stay  here.  After  all,  she  is  still 

,61  young  and  extremely  beautiful.  You 

;oi   do  a  lot  worse,  Ludwig,  and  she  will 

jyi  forget  her  baron — don't  worry  about 

h;    She  is  a  kind  soul,  a  wonderful  niu- 

and  speaks  German  as  fluently  as  her 

"rench.  A  perfect  wife  for  a  minister." 

ctor  Fritzhoff   had   sighed,   inwardly 

h:  id  with  the  picture  of  himself  as  her 

and  husband.    Forget?    He'd  see  to 

111  no  time  at  all.   Never  again  would 

•hi  link  of  her  faithless  suitor  once  she  had 

Ti;  led  him. 

r  ready  acquiescence  just  a  month  later 

ii(  ot  surprise  anyone.  That  she  was  to  be 

K  happy  all  her  relatives  blissfully  pre- 

]i(  d  at  the  wedding.  That  she  was  never 

,    ip  loving  her  Charles  was  a  possibility 

did  not  occur  to  even  the  most  imagi- 

la  e,  and  was  a  truth  that  struck  Doctor 

El  iiardtz  with  shocking  clarity  only  after 

ih  lad  been  married  five  years,  had  borne 

li   children — the  first  of  which  had  died — 

ad  not  yet  lost  the  haunted  look  within 

.es. 

there  was  nothing  now  that  could  be 

A  new  parish,  perhaps.  Another  en- 

1  iinent.   So  the  Fritzhoff s  left  the  East 

began  a  new  life  in  Laurelwaters,  just 

1  of  Chicago.   Here,  shortly  afterward, 

her  infant  was  born  and  died,  and  then 

ina  came  in  1907. 

le  years  seemed  to  have  little  effect  upon 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Fritzhoff.  There  was 
it  her  a  strange  detachment,  a  certain 
ranee  from  reality  that  was  from  the 
beginning  fiercely  resented  by  her  step- 
1.  Occasionally  this  white  stillness  could 
pattered,  and  when  she  came  to  life  she 
indeed  a  frightening  figure,  because  only 
had  the  power  to  make  her  voluble.  The 
iren  escaped  then  from  her  presence  in  a 
ieless  scurry.  How  well  they  knew  the 
le.  It  was  always  the 

/al  of  the  mail  that      

ted  the  dreaded  battle, 
icularly  a  large  letter 
ale  blue,  with  a  queer 
ign  postage  stamp  and 
ss  its  flap  a  handsome 

d  crest.     Sometimes      

■  father  kept  this  let- 
ocked  away  for  days  before  he  surren- 
d  it  to  its  rightful  owner, 
gularly,  once  a  month,  newspapers  ar- 
for  their  mother  from  Brussels  and 
,  and  for  their  father  from  Berlin  and 
j.ch. 

de  children  never  thought  it  strange 

they,  busily  learning  the  Declaration 

ndependence  and  the  Constitution  of 

United  States  in  school,  should  come 

le  to  parents  engrossed  in  foreign  news- 

jers  in  two  different  languages.    Febby 

d  all  the  papers,  Octavia  only  the  French 

;s,  and  Augusta  disdained  all  but  those 

tn  Germany. 

Virs.  Fritzhoff,  having  turned  her  back 
3n  the  present  and  effaced  herself  as  much 
possible  from  the  parish,  devoted  her 
lely  hours  to  music  and  letter  writing.  To 
'  om  was  she  constantly  writing,  and  how 
lid  there  possibly  be  enough  news  interest 
Laurelwaters  to  fill  so  many,  many  pages? 
I  e  girls  never  knew  who  received  the  let- 
s,  because  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  trusted  no  one 
t  herself  to  take  them  to  the  comer  and 
)p  them  into  the  box. 

[tOM  her  sonatas  and  eludes  emanated  an 
;2n  greater  puzzle.  The  girls  very  early  be- 
i^ie  familiar  with  a  great  mass  of  piano 
lirature,  and  as  the  years  went  on  grew 
,ite  adept  at  recognizing  the  mood  of  the 
)ment  by  the  particular  piece  of  music  fill- 
,  J  the  house  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
jmetimes  Augusta,  weary  of  Bach  or  Scar- 
ti  or  Liszt,  would  close  her  eyes  and  clench 
jT  hands  and  breathe,  "Whatever  it  was, 
ar  God,  can't  she  ever  get  over  it?"  but 
:tavia  and  Febby,  achingly  devoted  to 
eir  unhappy  mother,  were  frequently  dis- 
^ssed,  and  once  when  Febby  was  quite 
lall  she  had  timidly  suggested  that  their 
other  see  a  doctor.  This  bit  of  compassion 
id  elicited  only  an  exasperated  sigh  from 
e  older  girl  and  a  curt  reminder,  "Oh, 


Liebchen,  she's  always  been  like  that, 
she'll  never  be  any  different ! " 


^  The  worst  thing  about 
^  growing  old  is  having  to 
Hsten  to  a  lot  of  advice  from 


one's  children. 


!  I 


From  that  time  on  Febby  believed 
mother  to  be  "queer,"  and  lived  in  cons 
secret  dread  lest  someone  of  vast  import: 
and  authority  find  out  about  it  and.ai 
to  take  her  away.  The  fear  lived  with  Ft» 
every  day  of  her  life  ai'id  vanished  only ' 
her  mother's  death. 

Just  a  year  ago  a  cable  had  arrived  f 
Brussels,  the  contents  of  which  had  betn 
the  children  at  breakfast.  Doctor  Fnti^ 
said  in  explanation  of  their  mother's  abse 
"Your  Grandfather  van  der  Liest-Le) 
has  died,  so  don't  disturb  your  mothei 
day.  Let  her  rest.  She  spent  the  night  w 
ing."  The  grief  of  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  was  a; 
ently  deep,  for  she  kept  to  her  room  f( 
most  a  week  and  the  house  was  bliss 
free  of  Beethoven  sonatas  and  Chopin  et. 

One  cold  March  day  at  breakfast 
father  again  made  an  announcement.  M 
was  to  go  away  to  Belgium  to  visit  her 
owed  mother  for  three  months.  Mrs. 
hoff  entered  wanly  just  then  and,  as 
it  was  Febby  who  could  first  find  words 
flew  to  her  mother,  strangling  her  with  !■ 
and  crying  that  it  was  wonderful,  thai 
would  have  the  most  exciting  time,  that 
would  get  along,  not  to  worry  but  to 
often. 

Doctor     Fritzhoff     stopped     this 
hysterical  outburst  by  holding  up  an 
tient  hand.  "Go  back  to  your  chair, 
child.  The  school  bell  will  soon  ring  and 
is  your  chief  concern.  Your  mother  w  i 
be  going  for  weeks." 

Febby  slipped  back  to  her  chair,  abas 
and  there  was  a  short  silence  until  Oct 
asked,  "But  are  you  going  alone,  mamo 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  smiled  gently.  "Yes, 

tavia.    Quite  alone.    There  are  times, 

see,   when  vacations 

necessary." 

Preparations  for  de] 

ure  began,  and  soon| 
parsonage  as  well  a; 
entire  parish  behe 
strange    change    in 

Fritzhoff.     She    bee 

amazingly  animated. 

shopped  incessantly,  and  once  it  was  n 
sary  to  have  Augusta  accompany  he 
Leighman's  big  department   store,   w' 
maman  bought  shoes  and  hats,  dresses*" 
underwear  with  the  abandon  of  a  b 
Augusta  watched  resentfully,  wonderii 
all  this  sinful  extravagance.   There 
maman,  clad  in  stiff,  rustling  taffeta 
large  hat  with  a  curling  ostrich  plumu 
all  the  world  like  a  photograph  of  L 
Russell  that  had  been  in  the  Chicago  i 
last  week.  ( 

Ungraciously  Augusta  interrupted: 
is  enough  now.  Let  us  go." 

The  great  blue  eyes  had  looked  inti 
fiery  hazel  ones  in  vast  surprise.  "But  V 
money  is  this  I  am  spending?" 

"That  certainly  should  give  you  cau 
worry.  Poor  father  will  be  in  det 
months. 

The  salesgirl,  not  understanding  a 

looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  dismay, 

Augusta  stalked  off,  down  to  the  str; 

board  a  trolley  for  home.  Mrs.  Fritzh 

ished  her  shopping,  then  left,  proc 

homeward  by  cab.  r  •  u-  x 

■'  „         J   .,  '•  nourishing 

No  mystery  was  allowed  to  rema,  p.        u     a 

solved  for  very  long.  Augusta  foui'"^  "  ■  . ' 
father  busy  at  his  desk  and  he  turned,  'because  torti- 
ing.  "Yes,  Augusta,  what  is  it  now?''^^P'^"'*'^'cly  ~ 

"Tell  me,  please,  where  all  mead  for  bread, 
money  is  coming  from."  s  include  it  in 

"It  really  isn't  any  of  your  bifoods  fur  daily 
Augusta.  Mawaw'sfatherwasvery  Waj  each  pound 
He  has  left  a  legacy,  and  she  can  spe^^.  ^^^^  i^j^j  ^\^^^ 
any  way  she  sees  fit." 

Augusta  came  into  the  room,  h 
tightening.  "I  hope,  father,  that  y 
sense  enough  to  allot  just  the  necess; 
to  her  for  her  expenses.  The  rest  we 
for  many  necessities.  Particularly  w 
valuable  as  a  future- fund  for  our  re 
Germany." 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  blinked.  "But,  m 
child,  with  her  money?" 
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a  big  bowl  of  Nucoa  'd  milk  toast 


-ANON. 


rition  takes  special  planning... 
breciate  nourishinff  Nucoa! 


.*t'i"^j-/^. 


^ 


ti 
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^ 


a  dependable 
important    to 
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From  American  farms  exclusively 

come  tlie  essential  ingredients  of  Nucoa 
—pure  vegetable  oils  cliurned  in  fresh 
pasteurized  skim  milk.  No  wonder  Nucoa 
tastes  so  good!  Season  sauces  and  gravies 
with  Nucoa,  use  it  on  waffles  and  pan- 
cakes, ^or  extra-rich  flavor.  And  savor 
the  freshness  of  Nucoa  spread  on  hot 
breads,  or  melting  into  hot  vegetables. 
For  Nucoa  is  freslily  made  all  year  round, 
on  order  only.  Tliere  is  no  "storage' 
Nucoa. 


IF  YOUR  GROCER  IS  OUT  OF  NUCOA  SOMETIMES,  please  be  patient. 
He'll  have  more  soon.  Niicou  is  America's  lar^est*sellin^  margarine, 
and  we're  tryinj^,  as  far  as  wartime  conditions  permit,  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  Help  yonr  grocer  serve  you  by  jitving  him  a  little 
time  oo  your  order.  You'll  find  Nucoa  is  worth  waiting  fori 


7  BASIC  FOOD  OROUK  ARi  HCEOED 
DAILY  FOR  0000  NUTRITIOK 
M/j  foo^ li  mclujed in.   . 

NUTRITION    CROUP 

SEVEN 


For  tnble  use,  tint  Niicoa  f^olden  yellow 
Willi  the  pure  (^iU)r- Wafer  included  in 
each  packuflc.  For  scusoninfi!,  use  it 
just  as  it  cuines — a  pure,  natural  white. 


A  Product  of 
The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 
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LUXED 

STOCKINGS  LAST 
TWICE  AS  LONG! 

Luxed  stockings  last  twice  as  long 
without  going  into  runs,  strain  tests 
show,  as  stockings  rubbed  with  cake 
soap  or  washed  with  a  strong  soap. 
Let  Lux  help  you  make  one  pair  give 
the  wear  of  two.  It's  like  getting  an 
extra  pair  every  time  you  buy  one! 

Tests  on  rayon,  silk,  nylon,  cotton 
show  similar  results.  Lux  stockings 
nightly— Aty  rayons  thoroughly  be- 
fore wearing — 24  to  48  hours. 

DON'T  WASTE  SOAP 

Use  all  you  need  to  get  tich  suds  but 
no  more  than  you  need.  Wash  stock- 
ings in  the  same  suds  as  undies  to 
make  Lux  suds  go  even  further. 


(Continued  from  Page  80) 
tell  her  whether  or  not  she  played  them  cor- 
rectly? The  more  difficult  passages  she 
slurred  over,  if  not  entirely  comprehensible 
to  her;  she  improvised  her  own  scores  and 
depended  far  too  much  upon  her  ear. 

Augusta,  appealed  to,  reluctantly  dis- 
cussed it  with  her  worried  half  sister.  "Well, 
if  it  is  music  you  want,  we'll  have  to  see  that 
you  get  it  somehow.  I  could  call  up  Pro- 
fessor Bach,  I  suppose." 

Febby  frowned.  "But,  Augusta,  I  think  it 
is  technique  that  I  lack.  Anne  has  lots  of 
books  and  she  practices  it  daily.  Scales, 
arpeggios  and  things  like  that.  Even  Pade- 
rewski  does  it,  she  tells  me." 

"  Fiddlesticks.  Professor  Bach  never  both- 
ered with  such  things." 

"That's  just  why  I  don't  think  he  is  any 
good.  He  plays  all  right,  but  he's  too  dimib 
to  be  a  teacher." 

"Where  does  this  remarkable  Anne  of 
yours  study?" 

"Well,  they  now  have  so  much  money, 
you  see.  Anne  goes  to  Chicago  twice  a  week 
for  an  hour's  lesson  with  Igor  Strakovitz, 
who  studied  with  Rubinstein.  And  she  pays 
him  twenty  dollars  for  each  lesson!" 

"That  is  a  sin  and  certainly  an  unneces- 
sary extravagance.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  this!" 

Augusta  had  scoffed  and  left  the  room  and 
Febby  turned  disconsolately  back  to  the 
piano.  She  fingered  the  thick  volumes  of 
music,  her  eyes  upon  the  name  in  pale  violet 
ink  across  each  cover:  Alexandra  van  der 
Liest-Leyden,  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1894.  It  was  strange  about  maman,  who 
loved  music  so  much,  had  had  the  finest  in- 
struction and  teachers  and  had  even  known 
Debussy  well,  for  he  had  visited  her  home  in 
Brussels  during  those  years  when  she  was 
studying.  Where  was  her 

present  interest  then,  and       

her  awareness? 

Sometimes,  if  one  were 
lucky,  she  could  be  caught 
in  an  open,  receptive 
mood,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hurry  then,  rather 
breathlessly.  "Maman, 
what  was  that  last  night 
you  were  playing?  It  went 

something  like  this "       

And  Febby,  choking  with 
haste,  her  heart  pounding,  would  play  as 
much  as  she  could  recall  from  listening  in 
bed  the  night  before. 

And  perhaps  maman  would  smile  and  lay 
aside  her  work  and  gently  push  Febby  from 
the  piano  bench. 

"That,  ma  petite,  was  the  pathetic  So- 
nata in  C  Minor  of  Beethoven.  It  goes  like 
this — you  must  be  careful  to  catch  those 

first  somber  accented  notes -"  and  she 

would  play  with  a  splendor  enthralling  to 
the  listening  child,  who  would  turn  and 
clutch  at  her  mother's  arm,  burying  her 
quivering  face  against  it. 

"Maman,  can't  you  teach  me  to  play  it 
like  that?" 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  would  then  get  up,  looking 
utterly  weary  and  spent.  "That,  Febby,  is 
known  as  skill,  and  it  takes  years  and  years 
of  ceaseless  work.  Perhaps  when  you  are 
older,  but  not  now,  my  dear." 

It  was  always  like  that.  Those  flashing 
golden  moments  could  never  be  harnessed 
toward  any  good.  One  could  neither  beg  nor 
become  angry  with  her.  The  entire  incident 
receded,  as  usual,  into  mist  and  left  one  more 
dissatisfied  than  before. 

But  one  afternoon,  a  few  days  before 
Doctor  Fritzhoff  was  expected  back,  long 
after  Augusta  had  returned  and  made  of  the 
holiday  a  bleak  shambles,  Anne  Bardley 
telephoned  to  ask  if  Febby  might  come  over 
for  a  few  hours  of  music. 

With  quaking  heart,  Febby  sought  out 
Augusta.  She  was  in  the  kitchen,  busy  over 
a  heap  of  bills.  "Augusta,  would  you  be  so 
kind " 

Augusta  waved  a  hand  in  Febby's  direc- 
tion, going  busily  on  with  her  work.  "Don't 
bother  me.  Run  along;  whatever  it  is,  go 
right  ahead  with  it." 


February,  1944 

"But,  Augusta,  it  is  Aime  Bardley;  she 
just  phoned  and  asked  me  over  for  some 
music.  I've  never  been  there  and  I  should 
so  like  to  go." 

"Well,  go  then,  but  be  back  early." 
Augusta  turned  absent-mindedly  and  buried 
herself  once  more  in  figures. 

So  Febby  fled.  She  thought  about  Anne 
as  she  hurried  along.  Once,  long  ago>J  Arme 
had  lived  in  a  small  brown  frame  house  on 
River  Street  not  far  from  the  railroad  tracks. 
At  that  time  her  father  had  been  a  poor 
physician.  Until  suddenly  the  prospect  had 
changed.  Through  the  manufacture  and 
patent  of  a  certain  cough  mixture,  he  began 
gradually  to  acquire  great  wealth.  He  moved 
his  family  to  a  square  red-brick  house  in  a 
good  neighborhood.  A  year  ago  the  Bardleys 
had  reached  the  ultimate  in  affluence,  by 
erecting  an  enormous  stone  mansion  on 
Lakeview  Drive.  They  now  had  a  string  of 
servants,  several  cars  and  five  pianos. 

Anne  was  in  a  small  sitting  room  practic- 
ing her  scales  as  Febby  was  announced  and 
ushered  inside.  The  two  girls,  so  carefree 
with  their  friendship  in  school,  suffered  sud- 
denly from  self-consciousness  and  restraint. 
Febby  took  things  into  her  own  hands,  as 
was  her  habit,  seating  herself  before  the 
piano  and  launching  with  all  her  starved 
heart  into  Chopin  preludes. 

Anne  sat  next  to  Febby  and  easily  slid 
into  a  firm  lecture.  "Look,  Febby,  what  you 
need  is  technique.  You  might  start  with 

these,  like  this "  and  Anne  plunged  into 

arpeggios. 

The  two  girls  settled  down  to  a  serious 
music  lesson,  but  somehow  it  did  not  go  well. 
Anne,  having  had  the  finest  instruction,  was 
still  unable  to  play  the  simplest  prelude  or 
waltz  well.     Febby,   never  having  had  a 
formal  lesson  in  her  life, 
would  with  correct  guid- 
ance eventually  reach  the 
concert  stage.  Something 
of  this   seeped  through 
Anne's  bewilderment  and 
clarified  things  for  her. 
This  sort  of  session  was 
ridiculous. 

Anne     cleared     her 
throat.    "Where  did  you 

learn  to  read  like  that, 

Febby?" 
Febby,  surprised,  stopped  to  think  about 
it,  then  went  on  playing.  "Why,  I've  always 
known  how,  I  guess." 

Anne  left  the  piano.  Rebecca  Lowenstein 
had  that  same  facile,  inborn  ability  too. 
Maybe  that  was  what  was  known  as  genius. 
Anne  said  quickly,  "Febby,  amuse  yourself 
and  I'll  go  call  Rebecca.  We  might  as  well 
have  a  violin  with  our  duets.  I  guess  it's 
more  fun  just  to  play  anything  we  happen 
to  like.  Let's  skip  the  lesson." 

Febby  agreed  and  drifted  back  to  Chopin. 
She  was  deep  in  a  polonaise  before  she 
realized  that  she  was  not  alone.  She  turned 
about  and  stared.  In  the  doorway  stood  a 
tall,  dark  boy. 

"Hello,"  he  said  casually.  "I  knew  it 
couldn't  be  Aime.  Thought  maybe  it  was 
Chopin's  ghost  in  here." 

Febby  looked  at  him,  quite  pleased. 
"You're  Colin,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  Colin,  Anne's  older  brother.  And  I 
know  who  you  are  too.  You're  one  of  those 

loony  Fritzies  "    He  intended  to  be 

funny,  but  stopped,  scarlet  and  confused. 
Febby  had  risen,  her  blue  eyes  brilliant  with 
astonishment  and  rage.  Colin's  face  twisted 
into  an  apologetic  smile.  "I'm  sorry;  gosh, 
I  didn't  mean  anything  by  it." 

She  spattered  a  mouthful  of  furious  French 
into  his  startled  face.  "You  needn't  apolo- 
gize. We  are  by  this  time  too  accustomed  to 
the  bad  manners  of  our  American  neighbors 
to  expect  anything  different!" 

He  swallowed  genuine  embarrassment, 
attempting  with  high-school  laboriousness  to 
follow  a  language  still  unfamihar  to  him. 
"Well,  why  French?  I  thought  you  people 
were  Germans!" 

"My  father  is.    My  mother  comes  from 

Brussels,  but  her  people  were  French.   My 

grandmother  happened  to  be  the  Comtesse 

(Continued  on  Page  84) 


^  Tact  is  what  prevents  a 
^  (jray-hairod  old  man  with 
a  wrinkl«Mj  face  from  remin<l- 
in;;  a  youthful-looking  woman 
with  the  complexion  of  a  rose 
that    they   were   boy   and   girl 

together. 

—BOWKER:  Wit  and  Humor. 
(Bowker  Pub.  Co.) 
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Bill  got  a  germ' 

and 

made  the  honor  roll 


"  the  protective  wheat  germ 
in  hot  Ralston  cereal 


No  Diet  Complete 
Without  Whole  Grain 

Pelicious  Hot  Ralston  is  Whole  Grain  Plus 
Extra  Amounts  of  Protective  Wheat  Germ 


NDS  OF 

raLston 

REAL 


COOiCSiif 


■{ilston  makes  wonderful  Scrapple! 

Icrapple:  Cook  Ji  lb.  ground  veal  or  beef  in  2  tblsps. 
•(JB  unta  brown.  Add  2J^  cups  milk,  heat  to  boiling.  Stir  in 
''  ^flston  cereal  so  slowly  mixture  does  not  stop  boiling.  Add 
';  It  and  Vs  tsp.  pepper.  Boil  5  min.,  stir  frequently.  Pour  at 
,  ^  wet  loaf  pan.  ChiU  until  firm.  Unmold  and  cut  into  i^-inch 
t  oU  m  J4  cup  uncooked  Ralston  and  brown  in  hot  shortening, 
^itn  syrup  or  honey.  Serves  6. 

i    PREEI  TESTED   LOW-POINT  RECIPES 

lints  and  pennies — add  new  interest  to  wartime  meals  with 
'  meat-stretching  dishes,  custards,  pancakes,  dumplings.  For 
e  ecipes,  write  Ralston,  49  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2, 


Just  a  bowlful 
Of  nourishing  hot  Ralston  each  day 
May  mean  the  difference 
Between  the  child  who  leads  the  class 
And  one,  who  lags  behind 
Because  this  natural  whole  wheat  cereal 
Has  an  extra  amount 
Of  the  natural  protective  wheat  germ 
The  rich  golden  heart  of  wheat 
That  releases  new  energy,  strengthens  nerves, 
Promotes  growth,  aids  appetite  and  digestion 
Serve  this  grand  build-up  breakfast 
To  your  family  regularly 
Ask  for  hot  Ralston  . . .  thrifty,  not  rati^^." ^ ^ '^^^Tj^ 


UC 


^'Bf^AR] 


■I5i«me,  CaHf. 
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The  faster 
he  grows, 
the  more 
iron 
be  needs 


Z»/L. 


S^. 


BRER  RABBIT 
MOLASSES  /S 

RICH /Nf  RON  f 


Put  EXTRA  IRON  in  your 
child's  school  lunch  with 
BRER  RABBIT  GINGERBREAD 


'/2  cup  melted 
shortening 
1}4  cups  Brer 

Rabbit  Molasses 
I  egg,  beaten 
2J^  cups  sifted  flour 


I  teaspoon 
cinnamon 

I  teaspoon  ginger 
J^  teaspoon  cloves 
'/^  teaspoon  salt 
?4  cup  hot  water 


1  '/2  teaspoons  soda 
Combine  shortening  and  molasses  and 
add  egg.  Stir  until  well  blended.  Mix 
and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  alter- 
nately with  the  hot  water.  Bake  in  a 
well-greased  9x9x  2  pan  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (350°  F.)  for  45  minutes. 
\  lelds  16  portions. 
• 
SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  have  shown  Brer 
Rabbit  New  Orleans  Molasses  is  sec- 
ond only  to  liver  as  a  ri;h  food  source 
of  iron  the  body  can  use.  Iron  helps 
build  good  red  blood. 

Three  tablespoons  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  will  supply  about  one- 
third  of  minimum  daily  iron  re- 
qiurements  based  on  government 
standards. 

A  tablespoon  of  Brer  Rabbit  in  a 
glass  of  milk  makes  a  delicious  milk 
shake  rich  in  iron  and  calcium. 


TWO  FLAVORS 

Gold  Label  — highest  qual- 
ity, fancy,  light-colored. 
Delicious  on  pancakes, 
waffles,  bread  and  cereals, 
and  for  a  delicateiy  flavored 
milk  shake.  Also  recom- 
meiided  for  cooking  where 
a  mild  flavor  is  desired. 


Grasn   Label  ^ 

dark  and  full- 
flavored.  Rec- 
ommended for 
cooking  and  a 
richly  flavored' 
milk  shake. 


P/^£C     PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC., 

•  New  Orieont,  La.,  Depl.  J2-4 

Send  me — free — Brer  Rabbit's  "Modern  Recipes  for 

Modern    Living,"    containing    116     fine    molasses 

recipes.  Also  pamphlet   on  cliildren's  iron    needs. 


Nome. 


.StQte_ 


(Continued  from  Page  8Z) 
Alexandra  Antoinette  Maria  van  der  Liest- 
Leyden,  ?/  you  please ! "  He  was  quite  mute 
and  just  stared  at  her  as  she  continued 
stridently,  "And  my  mother  has  no  use  for 
the  American  bourgeoisie,  I'll  have  you 
know ! " 

Their  glances  flashed  fire  and  hatred. 
Then  slowly,  gradually  it  burned  itself  out 
and  he  said  rather  reproachfully,  "The 
what?  Say,  we're  not  that— those " 

"No?  Well,  no  matter."  Having  stabbed, 
Febby  gently  withdrew  the  barb  and  flung  it 
away.  He  looked  sufficiently  crushed,  and 
he  was  far  too  handsome  to  annihilate  com- 
pletely. She  concluded  it  was  not  much  fun 
to  employ  the  tactics  of  Augusta.  Besides, 
she  thought  it  might  be  terribly  exciting  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  and  enchantingly  then 
she  smiled.  All  was  forgiven. 

They  laughed  and  he  asked  quite  loudly, 
"Look,  do  you  like  tennis?" 

"Tennis?   I've  never  tried  it." 

"  Well,  do  you  like  swimming  or  dancing?  " 

"I've  never  done  those  either." 

"Well,  what  do  you  do?  Besides  play  the 
piano." 

"Read  a  lot.  Paint.  Write.  I  love  to 
make  up  poetry." 

"But  I  mean  out-of-doors.  Skate?  Ride 
horseback?" 

Febby  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Did 
people  really  take  those  things  seriously? 
"I'm  sorry,  Colin.  My  sisters  and  I,  we 
really  don't  care  much  about  such  things. 
We  seem  to  prefer  the  arts." 

"Art  isn't  anything  to  spend  all  your  time 
over.  I'd  love  to  teach  you  to  play  tennis 
and  to  dance.  You'd  make  a  swell  dancer, 
you've  got  such  pretty 

legs.  .  .  .  Ever  play   bil-       

liards?" 

Febby  was  by  now  quite 
meek.  She  wished  Anne 
would  return.  "Billiards? 
What  in  the  world  are 
they?" 

"It's  a  game,  silly." 
Colin,  having  finally  re- 
gained snatched  ground, 
suddenly  waxed  arrogant. 
"Come  upstairs  to  the 
billiard  room  and  I'll  show 

you  what  it  is.    Imagine      

not  knowing!" 

Anne  came  in  just  then  with  Rebecca,  and 
all  four  decided  to  abandon  music  and  go  to 
the  billiard  room. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  finally  laid  aside 
their  cues  to  clatter  downstairs  to  gorge  on 
hot  chocolate  with  marshmallows  floating  on 
top.  and  four  kinds  of  cake.  They  were  all 
the  very  best  of  friends,  and  eagerly  planned 
a  tennis  foursome  for  the  next  afternoon. 

Colin  walked  home  in  the  early  evening 
with  Febby  and  Rebecca.  As  they  neared 
Eighth  Street,  Febby  was  horrified  to  see 
Augusta  approaching.  This  encounter  was 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Febby  turned  quickly  to  her  companions. 
"I  see  my  sister  coming  so  I'll  be  all  right 
now.  Good  night,  Colin,  and  thanks  a 
lot.  .  .  .  Good  night,  Rebecca,  see  you  to- 
morrow." Febby  broke  away  from  them. 
When  she  reached  Augusta,  she  took  her 
arm  and  together  they  hurried  down  Eighth 
Street  to  Maple. 

Augusta  had  seen  all  she  needed  to  know. 
Boys,  now — and  again  that  abominable 
Jewish  girl.  "You  are  never  to  be  trusted, 
Febby,  never!"  she  exclaimed.  "I'll  cer- 
tainly have  to  talk  to  you  about  this  when 
we  get  home." 

But,  Augusta,  it  was  only  Anne's  brother. 
He  just  happened  to  be  there." 

"Those  vulgar  nouveau-riche  Bardleys; 
and  as  for  the  Lowensteins ! " 

Augusta's  eyes  were  blazing  and  she 
dragged  Febby  along  so  fast  that  the 
younger  girl  hissed  out  small  screams  of  pro- 
test. She  wriggled  free,  dashing  at  the 
angry  tears  sputtering  down  her  cheeks, 
shrieking  that  she  would  do  as  she  liked. 
She  would  associate  with  anyone  she  pleased 
and  she  haled  Augusta ! 

Several  people  passed  and  stared  curiously 
at  the  hysterical  child.    Mortified,  Febby 


^  President  Coulidge  and 
^  Seiial«>r  Spencer,  of  !\Iis- 
.soiiri,  uere  walking  together 
one  evening.  They  passeci  the 
While  House. 

"I  wonder  who  lives  there?" 
joked  the  Senator. 

"NolMMly,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent.   "They    just    <-oine    and 

8"'  —JOHN  HIRAM  McKEE; 

CooNdge  Wit  ond  Wisdom. 

(F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


took  Augusta's  arm  and  together  they 
hurried  through  the  dusk  toward  home  in 
bitter  silence. 

Cards  came  from  Mrs.  Fritzhoff,  mailed 
from  Cherbourg  and  Paris.  A  letter  or  two 
followed  for  Doctor  Fritzhoff.  Finally,  in 
mid-June,  Augusta,  to  her  astonishment,  re- 
ceived a  fat  letter  addressed  to  herself.  It 
was  mailed  from  Vienna  and  enclosed  were 
several  cards  which  the  girls  pored  over  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand:  the  Imperial 
Museums,  the  Vienna  Opera  House,  the 
Schonbrurm  Palace  and  many  more  spots  of 
interest  and  beauty.  The  actual  letter  was 
scanty  and  disappointing.  It  told  briefly  of 
Mrs.  Fritzhoff's  journey  to  Austria  with  her 
mother  and  the  delightful  visit  they  were 
having  with  Catherine  and  her  husband  at 
their  beautiful  castle.  It  was  sad  that  so 
wonderful  a  holiday  must  draw  to  a  close. 
She  was  sailing  from  Cherbourg  shortly  and 
would  be  back  in  Arrierica  the  first  week  in 
July. 

Augusta  handed  the  letter  to  Febby  and 
kept  hidden  within  her  pocket  the  envelope, 
which  was  a  large  pale  blue  one  with  a  queer 
lavender  postage  stamp  and  across  its  flap 
the  familiar  crest.  She  felt  her  palms  grow 
wet  while  surmise  spun  its  frantic  pattern 
within  her  busy  head. 

It  was  a  week  or  so  later  that  Augusta, 
searching  for  a  small  barrctte  of  gold  and 
brilliants  for  Febby's  hair,  delved  into  a 
bt)ttom  drawer  of  her  stepmother's  dressing 
table  and  unearthed  with  heart-stopping 
suddenness  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  crest 
upon  the  letter.    It  rose 

from  a  small  black  moire 

box.  She  dropped  it  and 
slammed  shut  the  drawer, 
turning  to  her  sister. 

"It— it  isn't  here.  Ma- 
man  took  it  along  with 
her,  probably.  Hurry. 
Liehchen,  in  my  room,  or 
you'll  be  late."  They  raced 
across  the  hall  and  Au- 
gusta dived  again  into 
drawers  and  fished  out  a 
strand  of  pale  blue  satin. 

"Here,   Febby,   this   will 

have  to  do." 
Febby  had  told  Augusta  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  a  musicale  at  Miss  Beeckman's,  the 
austere  lady  who  taught  music  and  drawing 
in  the  high  school.  Anne  had  given  Febby 
the  invitation  which  her  mother  had  received, 
and  which  Febby  timidly  exhibited  before 
Augusta  for  approval.  Actually  Febby  was 
going  to  Colin's  birthday  party,  a  breath- 
lessly exciting  event  which  must  be  kept 
hidden  from  the  older  girl's  knowledge. 

So  far  it  had  been  skillfully  managed,  and 
Febby  was  radiant  in  a  pale  blue  taffeta 
dress.  Because  all  the  other  girls  would  wear 
ribbons,  she,  with  fierce  individualism,  de- 
sired to  flaunt  the  lovely  clasp  of  amethysts 
and  brilliants  in  her  blond  hair.  Augusta  tied 
on  the  blue  ribbon  and,  against  the  thudding 
of  her  heart,  besought  Febby  not  to  mind. 
Each  was  in  a  frenzy  to  be  rid  of  the  other. 
"There,  Febby,  you  look  very  nice  in- 
deed. Run  along  now,  and  be  back  early." 
Augusta  stood  at  a  window  and  watched 
her  sister  go  up  the  street.  "Now,"  she  whis- 
pered and  raced  swift  as  light  up  the  stairs 
to  her  stepmother's  room.  She  locked  the 
door  carefully  and  opened  the  dresser  drawer. 
She  moved  aside  scraps  of  silk  and  lace  and 
saw  again  the  small  black  box,  and  upon 
its  lid  the  heavy  crest  in  gold  and  colored 
enamels.  "It  is  the  very  same,"  she  mur- 
mured and  shook  the  little  receptacle.  Some- 
thing rattled  within  and  she  unsnapped  the 
case  and  saw  a  curled  heap  of  gleaming  pearls 
and  amethysts  with  a  tiny  cross.  Her  eyes 
became  riveted  for  a  moment;  then  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  she  had  always  known  it. 
A  crucifix. 

Her  mouth  could  not  help  but  twist  into 
a  smile.  "Imagine  a  rosary,  here  in  this 
house!"  She  dropped  it  back  into  the  box, 
wondering  why  she  had  not  guessed  so  ob- 
vious a  truth  many  years  ago.  This  was  why 
matnan  was  so  indifferent  whether  or  not 


...add  wolei 


"I  never  dreamed 
waffle- baking  could  be  so  eos' 

Yes  . . .  easy  and  so  much  fun !  Then 
no  waste,  either,  becaus  Duff's  hi 
never  fails!  No  wonder,  waffles  c 
the  popular  way,  nowadays,  to  ke 
a  hungry  family  well-fed!  Try  Dul 
Waffle  Mix  .  .  .  and  se 
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GINGERBREAD  •  WAFFLE  •  HOT  MUFI 


II  MIXES 


«s 


GETABLE 

B  of  Burpee's  Best-CarroJ,  E  PJJC 


» 


'Lettuce,  Beet,  Radish  and 
^Tomato-a  lOc-Pkt.  of  seeds 
^' of  each,  ail  5  postpaid  for 
just  10c— send  dime  today! 
Bitrpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Philadelphia  32.  Pa.  or         Clinton, 

r 
THE  CREAM  THAT  HA 

1.  Conceals  all  blemishes  complelei 
even  vitiligo, industrial  dermatitis, bi 
marks.    2.  As  all-over  make-up,  g; 
your  skin  that  enchantingly  fresh,  fli 
less  appearance  that  only  one  woma> 
a  thousand  possesses  naturally.  3.Qu 
easy  to  apply— a  little  goes  a  long  ^y. 
4,  Greaseless!  Stays  on  beautifull)  tf  i 
day  and  evening.    5.  All  shades,  to. 
match  any  skin.  6.  Non-irritating— a* 
ally  soothing  for  minor  skin  iriitati  s. 


ACCEPIED  FOR  ADVEt  K 
IN  THE  JOURNALS  (W 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL 


^ 


Al  Drui 
Dept.    i"i 

Called  "Modern   Mirocle"!  -  Reoder"$  e««' 

LYDIA  O'LEARY,  INC.,  551  FIFTH  AVE.,   Y. 

Chicogo  so/on:  30  N.  Michigon  Aven; 
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GUESS  WHAT 
Its  a  NEW 


HASKO  TRAY 


sizes     S'xir 

7K'x  15' 

11' X  18' 

16" X  25' 

SEE  IT!  BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 

It's  the  new  Hasko  "Floral"  Tray  . . .  colorful 
and  beautiful  as  a  fresh  bouquet.  Saves  Time, 
Table  Setting  and  Linen  Laundering.  Don't 
Miss  It!  See  it,  and  the  many  other  Hasko 
TRAYS-ures  at  your  Department  Store  or 
Gift  Cpunter.  All  Hasko  Trays  are  beauti- 
fully packaged  .  .  .  ideal  for  gifts. 

Another  "NEW"!  It's  the 
HASKO   MYSTIC  BOARD 

A  new  deluxe  Board;  companion  piece 
of  the  fascinating  Hasko  Mystic  Tray 
that's  sweeping  the  country  by  storm. 
You  ask  questions.  //  "answers"  them. 
Hilarious  Fun!  Entertainment  plus! 
Great  for  gifts! 

NASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
(D«pt.  143)  135  S.  La  Salte  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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T  RAYS 


MOTHER  OF  4  EARNS 
^1,000  ON  HER  WRITING 

'*I  have  earned  $1,000  since  graduat- 
ing from  N.I. A.,  despite  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  four  small  children,  home 
duties,  haphazard  health  and  war 
work.  After  only  two  lessons,  I  sold  a 
garden  series  to  Baltimore  American. 
N.I. A.  way  makes  writing  child's 
play." — Gladys  Carr,  Annapolis,  Md. 

How  Do  You  Know 
You  Can't  Write? 

JJAVE  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of 
training,  under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  day 
j    to  come  when  you  will  awaken  all  of  a  sudden  to  the 
discovery,  "I  am  a  writer?" 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing,  you 
probably  never  will  write.    Lawyers  must  be  law 
;    clerks.   Doctors  must  be  internes.  Engineers  must  be 
'    draftsmen. 

I  That  is  why  the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
bases  its  writing  instruction  on  journalism — continuous 
writing — the  training  that  has  produced  so  many 
successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

Newspaper  Institute's  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method 
starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home.  You 
receive  actual  assignments,  just  as  if  you  were  at 

.  work  on  a  great  metropolitan  daily.  Your  writing  is 
individually  corrected  and  constructively  criticized. 
Under  such  sympathetic  guidance,  you  will  find  that 
(instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy  some  one  else's 
writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  creating  your  own 
distinctive,  self-flavored  style — undergoing  an  experi- 
ence that  develops  your  talent,  insight,  background 
and  confidence  as  notiiing  else  could. 

I  Many  potential  writers  become  awestruck  by  fabu- 
lous stories  about  millionaire  authors  and,  therefore, 

I    give  little  thought  to  the  $25,  $,S0  and  $100  or  more 

''  that  can  often  be  earned  for  material  that  takes  little 
time  to  write — stories,  articles  on  business,  fashions, 
recipes,  homemaking,  war  activities,  etc. — things  that 
can  easily  be  turned  out  in  leisure  moments. 

A  chance  to  test  yourself — FREE! 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether  you 
possess  the  fundamental  qualities  necessary  to  success- 
ful writing — acute  observation,  dramatic  instinct, 
creative  imagination,  etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  this  test. 
The  coupon   will   bring  it  free,   without  obligation. 

(Newspaper   Institute    of   America,    One    Park   Ave., 
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they  memorized  the  Protestan 
this  was  why  she  stared  so  bitter^^ 
when  morning  prayers  were  bei.. 
was  why  she  seemed  to  turn  to  k 
ever  she  entered  St.  Luke's. 

There  were  tiny  gold  letters 
lid  of  the  box.  Augusta  read  t 
"Pour  ma  belle  Alexandra,  toujoi 
Charles.   Brussels,  1896." 

For  a  few  moments  August 
breathe.  Then  she  exhaled  a 
Well.  Charles.  Charles?  May 
brothers  and  but  one  sister,  y 
herself,  the  Catherine  with  wl 
staying  in  Vierma.  There  was  a  \ 
in  the  green  plush  album  downsi 
back  of  the  photograph  was  a 
Baronne  Catherine  von  Berge' 
1898.  Yes,  Augusta  recalled  it  ■ 
deed  well,  because  her  husband 
be  called  Charles! 

She   stood    there,    letting   h 
pry  into  closed  channels,  ruthl( 
deeper.  Years  ago  when  the  gir 
they  had  enjoyed  poring  over  tl  • 
studying  curiously  the  men  an* 
stiff  and  elegant  in  bygone  fa' 
who  is  this  pretty  lady,  mamank 
asked,  holding  up  the  big  book  ^ 
with  plump  fingers.  Maman  ha 
from  her  fine  sewing  and  hai 
"That,  my  dears,  is  your  aunt, 
von  Bergestadt."    Just  that, 
next  page  a  fine-looking  blond 
uniform,  emblazoned  with  mei 
remembered  that  Febby  had 
wanted  to  know  who  this  pe 
from   infancy  having  been  si 
anyone  resembling  a  Prince  CI 

"And  this  grand  officer,  mt 
had  asked. 

"That  is  her  husband,  Chai 
had  told  them. 

So.  Here  was  that  Charlet 
different  role:  "For  my  beautifi 
with  love  always,  Charles." 

Augusta  replaced  the  box  an 
drawer.  Quietly  she  unlocke 
Grief  and  bitterness  and  a  ren 
ence  to  one's  accepted  way  of 
due  to  something  other  than  a  n 
ligion.  Indeed,  yes.  Far  more  al 
to  a  broken  love  affair.  Perha 
regretted  in  anguish  when  it 
Perhaps  two  marriages  exec 
rebound,  and  four  people  conj 
erable?  Why  else  had  she  bei 
go  back?  Not  because  she  wis 
widowed  mother  again.  Rathf 
wished  to  see  Charles.  Naturl 
him  still. 

Thoughtfully  Augusta  turn  .  ,    ,       ,  ,      . 

dresser,  picked  up  the  small  .report  goes  in  and  the  defective 
tapped  it  against  her  palm.  I<y  goes  out. 
to  let  her  know.  She  droppe* 

the  top  drawer,  where  mama\e\y    diflferent    tasks    in    Chrysler 
look  immediately  upon  her  r  •  i  i 

kept  her  handkerchiefs  and^e    some    twenty-nine    thousand 
Then  Augusta  left  the  room,  d    women   from   many   walks   of 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  ea;aried  amounts  of  schooling.  They 
Mrs.  Fritzhoff  returned.         thousands  of  men  called   to   the 

The  station  hack  turned  i.  ,     ,  ,    .  , 

stopped  in  front  of  the  parsc^^'"'  ^nd  they  are  doing  a  good 
as  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  Iwn  account. 
Febby  and  Octavia  rushed  dc 

but    Juliana    lingered    behin^    gives    but    a    small 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  upon  t  1111 

mother  again.  '^st  research  and  labo- 

Augusta  stared  at  a  woman  smd,    employing    hun- 

was  downright  embarrassing.  A 
older  than  her  stepmother.  She  i 
greeting  and  turned  quickly  wit' 
into  the  house. 

Febby  and  Octavia,  their  ej 
their  arms  filled  with  eager  wek 
to  their  mother. 

Doctor   Fritzhoff,   beaming,   ^///^^ 
engaged  the  girls  and  said,  "Thz^^^-^^ 
enough  now.  Maman  is  tired ;  can't 
see  that  for  yourselves?"  \  B 

No,  they  could  not.  Maman  hai 
looked  so  glowing.  Chattering  softl. 
led  her  inside.  Only  Augusta  noticed  »>-sona 


dreds  of  men  and  women  experts,  that  stand 
guard  over  Chrysler  Corporation  quality.  It  is 
a  vigorous  "guardianship"  which  demonstrates 
itself  in  the  exceptional  war-time  service  of 
some  seven  million  Chrysler  Corporation  cars 
and  trucks  in  the  hands  of  owners  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fighting  equipment  (from 
big  tanks  to  small  ammunition)  in  the  hands 
of  officers  and  men  at  the  battlefronts. 
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suddenly  grow  quite  white  while  the 
apparently  rocked  for  a  moment  beneath 
feet.    She  steadied  herself  quickly,  wip. 


Investment  in  Victory 


SEALED  IN  GLASS  FOR  EXTRA  PROTECTION-This 
famous  toothbrush  also  comes  in  the  2-Row 
"  Prof essional"  shape  as  well  as  the  2-Row  "Pro" 
design,  a  shape  many  dentists  recommend. 


Through  the  years  for  health  and  beauty - 
tAe  fifiedi  iootA&i/tuA  monea  can  mfu  / 


Your  whole  family  needs  the  extra 
protection  Dr.  West's  Miracle- 
Tuft  alone  can  give  .  .  .  The  positive 
assurance  of  clean,  sparkling  teeth 
.  .  .  The  added  brilliance  of  smiles 
that  radiate  good  health. 

There's fe  solid  satisfaction  in  us- 
ing the  finest  toothbrush  money  can 
buy.  For  only  this  superb  brush  can 
oiTer  you  these  quality  features  .  .  . 


"EXTON"  BRAND  BRISTLING— for  longer 
life,  more  efficient  tooth  cleansing. 

PATENTED  WATERPROOFING —for  added 
protection  against  the  dangers  of 
soggy  toothbrush. 

DOUBLE  CONVEX  SHAPE— the  original  Dr. 
West's  design.  A  distinct  advantage 
in  cleansing  inside,  outside  and  in 
between  the  teeth. 
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WHAT  I   SAW 
IX   THE   SOUTH  SEAS 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

they  open  up  new  occupations.  For  instance, 
m  one  factory  which  I  saw,  making  high  ex- 
plosives, there  were  over  80  per  cent  women 
workers.  In  a  large  canning  factory,  which 
before  the  war  had  produced  almost  entirely 
for  the  British  trade,  I  found  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  employed;  and  to 
my  amusement,  also,  I  found  them  coping 
with  certain  American  tastes:  For  the  first 
time  they  were  making  corned-beef  hash 
with  onions  and  potatoes  for  the  United 
States  Army.  They  looked  upon  it  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  but  they  showed  it  to  me  with 
considerable  pride ! 

All  tha  women  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia do  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  work. 
Much  of  it  is  for  the  Red  Cross  in  their 
hospitals  and  canteens  as  well  as  in  ours. 
Some  of  their  soldiers  have  now  come  home, 
though  many  are  still  fighting  in  the  Solo- 
mons and  the  Middle  East.  Among  the  re- 
turned men  they  have  many  wounded. 

The  memory  and  traditions  of  the  last 
war  have  not  yet  faded  out,  and  in  both  of 
these  countries  there  has  been  no  need  to 
pass  new  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  war 
veterans.  These  laws  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  since  the  last  war.  I  think 
there  was  some  realization  in  both  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  of  how  many  handi- 
capped men  were  coming  back  to  them  from 
the  present  war,  but  there  are  more  than 
even  they  had  expected. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  this  country,  facing 
a  more  serious  situation.  No  basic  legisla- 
tion has  as  yet  been  passed  for  servicemen. 
We  have  the  means  established  for  the  care 
of  disabled  servicemen,  but  no  over-all  plan 
for  the  demobilization  of  servicemen  or  our 
war-industry  workers. 

Because  in  the  last  war  our  handicapped 
men  were  few,  comparatively  speaking,  we, 
as  a  country,  have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  try  to  help  men  to  pick  up  the  threads  of 
their  lives  again  and  to  feel  able  to  cope  with 
life  in  spite  of  serious  handicaps.  There  is 
a  very  important  psychological  factor  in- 
volved. A  well  man  must  feel,  on  his  return 
from  the  war,  that  he  is  really  needed.  His 
wife  may  have  been  successful  in  holding  the 
family  together  while  he  was  gone,  but  in 
some  way  she  must  make  him  realize  that  he 
was  the  missing  center  around  which  the 
world  would  have  revolved,  and  would  have 
revolved  to  far  greater  purpose,  had  he  been 
home.  His  arrival  is  a  signal  for  renewed  ac- 
tivity. A  sick  man  has  greater  need  to  be 
made  to  feel  he  is  important  to  those  around 
him,  and  that  they  depend  on  him,  and  that 
his  work  is  still  there  to  be  done  and  will  not 
be  done  by  anyone  else.  We  must  be  sympa- 
thetic to  suffering,  and  yet  not  so  much 
shocked  by  deformity  or  physical  scars  that 
we  cannot  hide  our  feelings  and  behave  as 
though  the  man  in  our  midst  was  as  normal 
in  every  way  as  before  he  left  us.  This  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  the  next  test 
which  women  will  meet  in  Great  Britain,  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand  and  here  at  home. 

Our  women  have  met  the  needs  of  the  Red 
Cross,  of  OCD,  the  Women's  Voluntary 
Services,  the  church  organizations,  the 
school  organizations  and  civic  and  patriotic 
groups.  They  have  given  unstintingly  of 
their  time,  both  in  the  hospitals  and  in  places 
of  recreation.  The  women  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  done  all  these  things,  too, 
and  because  they  are  younger  countries  with 
smaller  organizations,  they  have  done  more 
in  a  personal  way  than  most  of  us  here  have 
had  a  chance  to  do. 

If  soldiers  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia pass  through  our  big  cities  they  are 
well  entertained,  but  we  have  taken  rather 
few  into  our  homes.  The  following  letters, 
given  me  by  our  hospital  Red  Cross  people 
in  New  Zealand,  will  show  how  very  personal 
has  been  the  hospitality  given  our  boys: 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Scholcfield,  has  told  me  that 
you  sometimes  know  of  American  convalescents 
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and  forget 
the  calendar! 

At  the  first  sign  of  menstrua 
discomfort,  take  Midol.  See  hov 
swiftly  it  relieves  all  three  kind 
of  functional  suffering! 

CRAMPS  —  An  exclusive  ingre 
dient  in  Midol  relaxes  muscleF 
relieves  typical  spasmodic  pair 

HEADACHE  — A  second  Midc 
ingredient  adds  to  comfort 
soothes  "menstrual"  headache 

"BLUES"— Midol's  third  ingrf 
dient,  a  mild  stimulant,  pick 
you  up;  helps  chase  "blues". 

Try  Midol  confidently.  It  contains  r 
opiates — should  give  quick  comfort 
you  have  no  organic  disorder  needii 
special  medical  or  surgical  care.  G 
Midol  at  any  drugstore  now. 
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Ever  yanked  bandages  off  sore  fingers  .  .  .  pulh 
trying  to  get  stubborn,  sticky  tapes  loose?  The; 
be  delighted  with  Gauzlex,  the  surgical  band^ 
sticks  ONLY  to  itself.  Madeof  specially  pr 
gauze  . . .  soft,  dry.  porous.  Gauzlex  won't  cooi 
oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  or  water.  Keeps  dirt  o 
healing  air  IN.  Does  not  stick  to  skin  or  hair- 
off  instantly  without  pulling.  Various  widths,  1 
ALSO  ready-made  BAND-ME-QUICK  ling( 
At  all  drug  counters — 10c  up.  Get  Gauztex  T 
General  Bandages,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


Your  PARADISE  Dealer  has  many  lovely 
PARADISE  Shoej.  including  PARADISE 
Tango  Pumpc,  Proms,  Paraders.  Playmates. 

J  _  Valuable  Book  on  Shoe  Sc- 

styles.  Write  today  BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE 
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]CREAM?   n  POWDER?    D  LIQUID? 

For  ordinary  uses,  you  may  prefer  one 
type  of  deodorant,  your  neighbor 
another.  But  for  one  purpose — impor- 
i  tant  to  you  and  to  every  woman — 
there's  no  room  for  argument. 

Use  Ppwder  for 
Sanitary  Napkins 

For  while  creams  and  liquids  are  suit- 
able for  general  use,  a  ponder  is  best 
for  sanitary  napkins.  That's  because 
a  powder  has  no  moisture-resistant 
base;  doesn't  retard  napkin  absorption. 

There  is  ONE  Powder 

.  .  .  created  especially  for  this  purpose 
—QUEST*  POWDER— soft,  sooth- 
ing, safe.  It's  the  Kotex*  Deodorant, 
approved  by  the  Kotex  laboratories. 
Being  unscented,  it  doesn't  merely  cover 
up  one  odor  with  an- 
other. Quest  Powder 
destroys  napkin  odor 
completely.  It's  your 
sure  way  to  avoid  of- 
fending.Many  months' 
supply,  only  35c. 


JST  IRON  AND  IT'S  MENDED! 


The  Miracle  Fabric  Mending  Tape 

IRONTEX  Mending  Tape  mends. 

renews,     reinforces    worn,     torn 

clothes,    household    linens,   etc. 

'//  Works  like  magic  as   you  press 

with    o    hot    iron!    Quick,  easy, 

practical,      strong,     economical. 

Con  be  laundered.  White,  colors, 

IS"  wide.  lOc  pckg.,  30"— 

25c  pckg.,    90".   At    Notion 

Counrers.  TRY   IT!  Get  Trial 

IRONTEX  package— send  lOc 

in  coin  to  Dept.  LHJ-2. 

Pat.  Off. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  INC. 
15  E.  26th  St.  •  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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DECORATIVE    ART    POTTERY 


Beautiful  new  art  forms  combined 
with  exquisite  raised  floral  design  and 
rich  color  tones  distinguish  this  charm- 
ing new  "Magnolia"  pattern  by 
Roseville.  65  items — hand- 
painted  Tan,  Blue,  Green. 
At  department  stores  and 
gift  shops  everywhere. 

Send  for  free  Magnolia  folder 

ROSEVILLE   POTTERY,   INC. 

Dept.    L-24,    Zanesville,    Ohio 


who  would  like  to  spend  a  quiet  holiday  in  the 
country. 

My  father,  R.  L.  Gibson,  and  I  live  between 
four  and  five  miles  out  of  Marton  on  a  sheep 
farm  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  two 
boys  to  stay  with  us  at  any  time,  but  please  tell 
them  that  we  live  very  quietly. 

My  husband,  who  was  killed  in  Libya,  al- 
ways longed  for  some  private  home  to  go  to,  to 
get  away  from  Army  life  for  a  few  days,  while 
he  was  overseas.  For  his  sake,  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  give  some  boys  the  pleasure  he  did  not 
get. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  let  you 
know  how  very  much  we  enjoyed  having  the 
two  American  boys  with  us,  also  to  thank  you 
for  their  extension  of  leave,  which  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  boys  and  ourselves. 

We  also  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  still 
willing  to  billet  two  more  at  a  date  for  you  to 
fix. 

If  at  any  time  the  two  who  have  just  gone 
back  have  leave  at  a  future  date,  they  will  be 
more  than  welcome. 

.  .  .  He  is  having  a  pleasant  holiday  and  has 
given  the  people  in  Waverly  a  very  good  impres- 
sion of  what  the  majority  of  the  American  lads 
are  like.  They  have  made  him  feel  very  much 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  my  sister  has  asked 
me  to  see  if  there  is  another  lad  who  would  care 
to  spend  his  leave  with  them. 

I  like  in  my  small  way  to  do  for  your  boys 
what  the  people  of  Britain  did  for  my  son  be- 
fore he  was  killed — to  feel  that  they  are  wel- 
come in  a  home. 

My  husband  and  I  were  very  thrilled  indeed 
on  receiving  your  card.  It  has  given  us  both 
great  pleasure  and  happiness,  having  your 
servicemen  with  us;  we  feel  now  we  have  done  a 
little  good  by  having  them.  I  must  say  they 
were  very  fine  fellows.  Being  a  mother  with 
four  of  the  family  in  the  services,  I  know  what 
all  this  war  business  means.  One  son  has  been 
in  the  Middle  East  three  years  now,  one  in  the 
Pacific,  one  in  the  Air  Force  in  New  Zealand, 
and  our  daughter  also  in  the  Air  Force.  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  family  and,  like  thousands  of 
other  people,  are  looking  for  the  day  when  this 
business  is  all  over.  I  hope  in  the  not  too  far 
distant  future  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing more  of  your  servicemen  to  stay  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  sin- 
cerely thanking  you  for  your  kindness  regarding 
our  little  patient. 

This  lad.  as  I  told  you,  had  become  part  of 
our  family  and  he  seemed  to  cling  to  me  for 
moral  support.  He  was  in  a  highly  nervous 
state  of  mind  and  I  know  that  my  bullying  and 
frequent  visits  did  him  a  world  of  good,  and 
it  was  only  your  kindness  and  co-operation  that 
made  this  possible. 

He  has  left  for  home  now,  and  it  is  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  we  have  both  done  all  that 
is  possible  to  help  at  least  one  of  those  poor  sick 
lads — they  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  letter  of  the 
fifth  instant  which  reached  me  on  the  fifteenth. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  your  troops 
enjoyed  their  holiday  in  Hamilton.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  hostesses  equally  enjoyed  hav- 
ing them  and  that  their  conduct  and  deport- 
ment were  beyond  reproach. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  entertain  such  a 
group  of  splendid  ambassadors  of  your  country. 

Out  there  artists  from  every  entertain- 
ment field  have  willingly  gone  into  danger  to 
bring  entertainment  to  the  men  serving  in 
distant  fields,  just  as  our  artists  and  crafts- 
men are  doing.  I  have  found  artists  in  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  gave  one 
day  a  week  to  come  into  Red  Cross  clubs 
and  make  drawings  of  the  boys  which  they 
could  send  home  to  their  families.  One  very 
satisfactory  thing  about  this  war  work  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  with  skills  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  been  able  to  feel  that  they 
had  a  contribution  to  make.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  people  believe  everyone  should 
make  the  same  contribution  in  wartime. 
These  people  forget  that  each  individual  has 
certain  special  gifts,  and  the  only  way  he 
can  make  the  greatest  contribution  is  to  give 
in  the  way  that  is  suited  to  his  particular 
ability. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  women  on 
the  whole  have  met  less  difficulty  so  far  in 
running  their  homes  and  in  everyday  re- 
strictions than  we  have  here  in  this  country. 
To  be  sure,  our  armies  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific have  taken  away  from  them  a  consider- 
able amount  of  food,  and  at  one  time  eggs  in 


Mrs.  Nicholas  Pi.  du  Pont  says: 


"The  quickest,  most  refresliing  complexion  pick-me-up  that 
I  know  is  a  1-Minute  Mask  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,"  says 
lovelv  Mrs.  Nicholas  R.  du  Pont,  Wilmington  society  leader. 

"The  moment  mv  skin  hegins  to  feel  rough  and  look  not 
quite  fresh,  I  smooth  and  hrighten  it  with  a  1-Minule  Mask." 

This  1-Minute  Mask  helps  glamorize  your  skin  too!  .  .  . 
Just  spread  a  cool  mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  over 
your  face — except  eves.  Tissue  off  after  one  miiuite.  The 
cream's  "keratolytic"  action  loosens  and  dissolves  ugly 
little  chappings  and  imbedded  dirt  specks. 

Your  comple.vion  is  "re-stylcd"!  Fresher,  more  sparkling,  lighter! 
Smoother,  softer,  and  ready  to  hold  make-up  for  hours! 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Save  glasy  and  inaii- 
powrr — (i«'t  PiJlttl  -■* 
VaniHhin^  Crtain  in 
a  BIG  jar.  (Uoiil 
worry  if  Pond's 
"war  caps"  are  not 
I'ond's  (;re<-n  — 
the  iTeani  ilaelf 
ie  lovely  as  ever!) 


H)Niys 


VOkdXs  nto%C.  — Its  <uv 

"Before  makc-ui)  — when  I  (ioii't 
give  myself  a   Musk  —  I   use  a 
very  light  (ilniof  I'ond'sVanish- 
r  base," 
It  holds 
fully." 


'>'^iv..yS"^'       jTi^-;  ing  Cream  for  powdo 

'-•-.^frV-'-'  '■^''  •'^     Mrs.  .lu  Pont  says.  " 
■   \  .  ■■■'"^-'v^'^^L^^      make-up  beautifu 


TAKE    A  JOB  I    THE  MORE  WOMEN  AT  WORK— THE  SOONER  WE  WIN! 
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Order  V-8  from  your  food  store; 
enjoy  it  at  restaurants  and  at 
fountains.  Write  for  booklet  of 
V-8  Recipes  to  Standard  Brands 
Incorporated,  Loudon  Division, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

COPYRIGHT  1944.  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 


The  thing  you'll  notice  first  as 
you  taste  V-8  is  its  clean  freshness 
— its  fresh-from-the-garden  good 
flavor.  V-8  combines  the  juices 
of  •  lettuce  •  celery  •  carrots  •  beets 

•  spinach  •  tomatoes  •  parsley 

•  watercress.  Just  think  of  it!  All 
that  fresh  vegetable  goodness  in 
one  delicious  glass  of  V-8 1  All  those 
vital  juices  combined  to  make  a 
delectable  "helping"  of  leafy 
green,  red  and  yellow  vegetables 
in  their  tastiest  form — nutritious, 
satisfying,  refreshing.  Pasteurized 
(not  cooked)  V-8  contains  Vita- 
mins A,  B,  C,  calcium  and  iron. 
Served  ice-cold  it's  a  delightful 
"appeteaser" ;  piping-hot  it's  a 
tempting  new  first  course.  And, 
hot  or  cold,  it's  a  grand  beverage 
for  adding  a  vivid  new  interest  to 
after  school  snacks  and  box  lunches. 


New  Zealand  went  as  high  as  ^1.75  a  dozen. 
There  simply  was  no  butter  to  be  bought. 
In  Australia  they  have  been  providing  our 
men  with  meat,  and  the  Australians  have 
been  somewhat  short  of  milk,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  our  hospitals  and  in  our  Red 
Cross  rest  homes,  milk  has  been  given  un- 
stintingly  and  our  boys  seem  to  be  able  to 
drink  unlimited  quantities.  They  told  me 
that  it  was  nothing  at  all  unusual  for  a  boy 
to  drink  from  four  to  eight  glasses  at  a  meal 
when  he  first  returned  from  the  fighting 
fronts  and  had  been  more  or  less  starved  for 
some  time. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  the  same  pinch  in  any  of  our  three 
countries,  nor  the  same  real  fear  of  starva- 
tion which  faced  Great  Britain.  We  have 
grumbled  considerably  at  our  rationing  and 
shortages,  but  we  have  always  known  that 
we  would  have  enough  to  eat,  even  if  it  were 
not  just  what  we  were  accustomed  to  or 
wanted  to  eat.  Starvation  has  never  stalked 
this  country.  This  is  also  so  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

They  have  resorted  to  one  method  of  mak- 
ing women  enter  different  types  of  employ- 
ment which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  neces- 
sary. In  Australia  they  have  a  law  which  for- 
bids the  housewife  to  employ  more  than  one 
maid  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  when  the 
care  of  children  or  old  people  is  involved. 
Government  houses,  where  admittedly  more 
hospitality  must  be  extended  and  certain 
formality  must  be  observed,  are  allowed  em- 
ployees who  are  too  old  for  other  work  or 
have  some  particular  handicap  which  makes 
other  employment  inadvisable,  but  no  one 
else  is  exempt  from  the  law. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
I  would  say  the  women  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  are  carrying  on  the  same  work 
which  they  did  before  the  war  and  have  in- 
creased the  field  work,  military  service,  fac- 
tory work,  office  and  shop  work,  besides 
much  augmented  Red  Cross  and  service-club 
work.  They  have  met  the  needs  as  they 
arose;  they  have  entered  the  field  of  industry 


and  gone  into  the  military  services  ancj 
so  far  met  the  requirements  for  person  •] 
each  of  these  categories.  Their  outstalj 
achievement  seems  to  me  in  the  tradi) 
field  of  agriculture,  where  they  have  a 
carried  much  heavier  work  than  ma> 
them  were  accustomed  to  doing  befonl 

In  New  Zealand  the  Maoris  and  u\ 
tralia  the  aborigines  have  furnished  vi 
to  all  the  branches  of  work,  and  especiij 
the  agricultural  field.  Here  they  hav(> 
extremely  helpful,  and  in  some  cases  st  i 
than  some  of  the  men  who  have  giv. 
these  agricultural  pursuits  for  more  ( 
five  labor  in  the  towns,  if  they  are  not 
army. 

I  have  come  home  with  great  admit 
for  the  work  which  the  women  are  d(  j 
both  of  these  countries,  but  also  with  :  i 
admiration  for  the  work  which  our  i 
ican  women  are  doing  at  home  and  ac 
The  nurses  and  Red  Cross  workers  w  >. 
saw  while  on  this  trip  are  meeting  the  ( 
which  they  know  cannot  be  shirked,  r 
only  pray  that  they  will  have  the  strc  : 
go  on  as  long  as  they  are  needed. 

The  women  of  Great  Britain  havet 
up  under  the  strain  of  war  for  over  four  i 
but  they  looked  tired  a  year  ago  at 
stood  at  their  machines — and  to  be  ao  r 
the  mothers  of  families  looked  desp  i 
tired  a  year  ago.  Today  our  women  a 
getting  to  the  apex  of  our  industrial 
They  are  not  so  tired,  because  we  hav 
in  the  war  as  a  whole  nation  only  sin 
cember,  1941 ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  as  I 
the  women  of  the  United  States  are 
they  will  stick  to  whatever  work  the 
undertaken,  and  that  same  feeling  isj 
within  me  as  regards  the  women  of  At 
and  New  Zealand. 

As  long  as  the  soldiers  are  backed  b; 
lies  at  home  who  believe  that  victory  is 
and  who  are  fighting  at  home  to  the 
their  abilities,  so  as  to  give  the  sol 
better  chance  to  fight  in  the  field,  I 
we  will  really  see  a  continuous  ma 
victory. 


FOR   A   MAX   TO    REMEMBER 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 


DRINK  V8  EVERY  DAY  FOR  VE6ETARLES  THE  TASTY  WAY 


She  made  herself  comfortable  in  a  shel- 
tered section  which  was  welded  and  waiting 
to  be  moved  into  place,  setting  out  her  vac- 
uum bottle  of  hot  cocoa  and  cracking  a  hard- 
L)oiled  egg  on  her  improvised  table.  The  steel 
was  chalked  with  cryptic  instructions  which 
were  now  partly  rubbed  out,  the  work  done. 

In  high  school  Joe  had  carried  off  top  hon- 
ors in  debate  and  she  and  Joe  won  the  mixed 
doubles,  but  Cissie  Chalmers  and  Tad  Olney 
almost  beat  them.  Joe  was  valedictorian,  of 
course,  and  Mary  Beth  played  To  Spring,  by 
Grieg. 

"Our  talented  young  pianist  has  played 
a  composition  which  is  very  fitting  to  this 
occasion,"  said  old,  old  Mr.  Talmadge  as  he 
rose  to  present  the  diplomas.  "Out-of-doors 
there  is  spring,  spreading  its  fragrance  and 
beauty  over  the  countryside.  These  young 
people  are  like  another  spring;  their  hearts 
are  filled  with  budding  hopes  for  the  future, 
and  they  give  great  promise  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  we  may  expect  of  them  when 
they  come  to  take  their  places  in  the  adult 
world.  Let  us  give  them  time  and  encour- 
agement to  prepare  themselves  for  that 
world;  to  fit  themselves  for  those  careers 
which  will  make  the  most  of  their  talents. 
It  takes  years  to  train  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
musician,  a  leader  for  the  people.  Let  us 
give  them  those  years  for  their  growth."  Mr. 
Talmadge  beamed  upon  the  graduating  class 
over  the  pile  of  diplomas  with  his  ancient, 
beneficent  smile. 

Afterward  the  gang  collected  at  Jake's 
Oyster  Shack  and  settled  plans  for  college 
and  careers  and  travel  and  summer  vaca- 
tions, and  for  all  the  great  adventures  which 
had  been  awaiting  them. 

Mary  Beth  and  Joe  went  around  together 
at  the  university  quite  a  lot,  because  they 
were  from  the  same  town  and  had  known 
each  other  always.  There  wasn't  anything 
serious  about  it — there  was  plenty  of  time  for 


h 


things  like  that.  There  was  time  for 
thing,  like  the  lazy,  idle  afternoons 
they  settled  campus  politics  over  cofi 
sodas,  or  groped  along  the  dim  new  p 
philosophy  and  world  affairs  with 
young  earnestness.  Less  than 
through  the  first  year  war  came.  Thei 
was  no  more  time  at  all. 

"Be  here  when  I  come  back,  Mary 
Joe  said  gaily  one  afternoon,  and  tl 
was  gone  to  join  the  Navy,  to  fight  a 
way,  in  the  Solomons,  on  strange  sej 
romantic  names.  And  now  he  was  < 
home  and  they  would  have  a  whole  p: 
week  end. 

Mary  Beth  tried  to  put  the  melody 
planning  out  of  her  mind  while  she  \ 
the  job.  She  kept  the  track  clear  a] 
hoses  straight,  and  guarded  their 
from  overhead  and  all  around.  The 
never  dropped  their  loads,  but  one  da 
might,  and  Trixie's  life  would  depe 
her.  She  asked  questions  and  watch( 
learned.  Someday  she  would  be  a  fir 
burner — helper,  trainee,  journeyman, 
Joe  would  get  in  on  Saturday  m' 
and  she  would  be  up  and  dressed  by  th 
he  called.  Lucky  Saturday  was  her  da; 
they  would  have  until  Sunday  aftemc 
gether.  He  would  go  away  again  wit 
the  most  perfect  things  to  remember, 
ing  and  lights  and  a  girl  he  liked  in  a~ 
tiful  dress.  There  wasn't  anything 
could  think  of  to  do  for  him,  excei 
wait. 

Even  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  war,' 
would  have  been  the  waiting.  Sh  1 
known  that  ever  since  the  last  timttl 
went  out  to  sail  his  boat,  just  befontl 
left  for  college.  They  idled  into  a  cali  tl 
day  and  thought  it  was  fun,  becaus  tl 
was  back  when  there  was  time  for  'e 
thing.  There  they  sat,  with  the  sun  It 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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LiAUiiLb    MUML  JUURNAL 


//A/P 


CONVENIENCE  of  the  Can  is  no  secret 
housewives.  They  know  a  good  thing  when 
iiey  see  it  .  .  .  from  their  own  daily  house- 
jjeping  experience. 

I  And  now  from  every  warfront  come  urgent 
Uls  for  a  bewildering  variety  of  items  packed 
I  cans.  For  no  other  container  provides 
ich  convenience  .  .  .  such  sure  and  lasting 
Totection  ...  as  the  can. 

Naturally,  our  Army  and  Navy  get  first 
all  on  the  millions  of  cans  made  today.  Ra- 
ions,  first-aid  kits,  anti-tank  mines,  aircraft 
ignals,  fishing  tackle  for  hfe  rafts,  gasoHne, 
lood  plasma,  and  drugs  .  .  .  these  are  but 

few  of  the  items  packed  in  cans.  Many 
thers  are  mihtary  secrets. 

The  can  gets  supplies  v/here  they're 
leeded  .  .  .  and  it  gets  them  there  safely, 
that's  why  the  can  is  America's  number-one 
wartime  container.  No  other  container  could 
tand  up  under  crash  landings,  temperature 
xtremes,  repercussions  from  shell  fire.  It 
i'ould  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  part  the 
an  plays  in  helping  to  win  this  war. 

To  ease  the  tremendous  demand  for  cans, 
Qany  famOiar  civilian  products  such  as  tooth 
nd  talcum  powders,  tobacco,  paints,  oils, 


V^  (pr/^^^  co/vr/f//\^£/^ 


arlti-freeze  are  out  of  cans  for  the  duration. 
But  they'll  all  be  back — after  victory. 

On  the  homefront,  millions  of  cans  are  still 
used  every  day  in  the  year.  Remember  to 
turn  in  your  empty  cans  for  salvage.  The 
famihar  "tin"  can  is  actually  more  than 
98%  steel . . .  less  than  2%  tin.  Both  of  these 
metals  are  vital  war  material.  Don't  keep 
them  out  of  the  fight. 
Can  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York 


OM/-  /'LL  BE  CHEERFUL 
ABOUT  THE  CANS  I  HAf/E  TO  DO 

WITHOUT  UA/T/L  THE  l^AR  /S 
Oi/ER.  AND  f'LL  USE  IN/SEL/^ 
ALL  THE  THINGS  THAT^ 
COME  IN  CANS 
FOR  ME  I 


« 


NO   OTHER  CONTAINER 

COMBINES    ALL   THESE 

ADVANTAGES: 


1.  CONVENIENCE!  Cans  don't 
break.  They're  easy  to  carry, 
easy  to  store,  easy  to  open, 
quick  and  easy  tochill,  and  easy 
to  dispose  of. 


2.  AIR-AND-LIGHT-TIGHT!  Cans 
are  non-porous — can  be  hermet- 
ically sealed  —  give  lasting  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  flavor, 
color,  vitamins  and  minerals. 


3.  SAFETY!  Canned  food  is 
sterilized  againstspoilage;  kept 
safe  from  germs,  dirt,  gas, 
moisture,  and  tampering; 
withstands  heat  and  cold. 


4.  LOW  COST!  Your  money 
goes  for  what's  in  the  can! 
Because  the  can  itself  is  easy 
to  make,  label,  ship,  handle 
and  display. 


5.  VARIETY  FOR  GOOD  NUTRITION 

All  the  year  round  .  .  .  wher- 
ever you  live  .  .  .  cans  help 
you  to  keep  your  meals  tasty 
and  wholesome.  


6.  QUALITY!  Due  to  modern 
canning  methods,  canned 
foods  retain  more  minerals, 
and  more  ft'^am  t«.s,  than  many 
home-cooked  "fresh"  foods. 


P/^C?7iEC7S  ^//<£  73¥£  C/l^ 


AFTER   VICTORY  —  THEY'LL  ALL  BE    BACK  ! 
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^OU  CAN  AFFORD  INTERNAL  PROTECTION  NO>N*-" 


FOR   10   IN   APPLICATORS 

Meds  offer  you  the  modern  freedom  of  internal  pro- 
tection at  an  economy  price— only  19^'  for  a  month's 
supply  or  65^  for  the  four-month  thrift  package. 

•  Meds  are  made  of  fine  super- absorbent  COTTON. 

•  Meds'  dainty  applicators  make  them  EASY-to-USE. 

•  Meds  satisfy  INDIVIDUAL  needs. 

•  Meds',  exclusive  "SAFETY-WELL"  absorbs  so  much 
more,  so  much  faster— up  to  three  times  its  own  weight 
in  moisture  —  assuring  you  greater  comfort,  greater 
protection. 

•  Meds  were  perfected  by  a  woman's  doctor  and  are 
accepted  for  advertising  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

"Next  time,"  why  not  try  Meds? 


(Continued  from  Page  90) 
the  water,  the  air  unbearably  full  of  light 
and  the  boat  moving  quietly  like  a  pulse. 
It  was  one  of  the  solemn  moments,  when 
they  felt  the  pull  of  the  tide  and  the  distance 
of  the  horizon  and  their  own  smallness, 
which  was  like  the  smallness  of  seeds  burst- 
ing into  growth. 

Joe  said,  "Mary  Beth,  I  have  a  funny 
feeling  sometimes.  I  feel  like  I'm  reaching 
and  reaching,  and  I  don't  know  what  for." 

"  I  know,"  Mary  Beth  said.  "  It's  like  me, 
wondering  if  I'll  ever  be  able  to  play  as  well 
as  I  want  to." 

"It's  a  lonesome  feeling,"  Joe  said,  "like 
getting  lost  in  a  dream.  It's  something  I've 
got  to  get  a-hold  of." 

Mary  Beth  looked  at  him,  in  his  stained 
white  ducks  and  faded  blue  turtle-neck, 
with  his  fair  skin  scuffed  from  summer  sun- 
burn and  his  hair  bleached  to  the  color  of 
rope.  She  saw  that  he  was  squinting  far 
away  to  where  the  sky  and  water  seemed  to 
meet,  and  that  was  when  she  discovered  the 
waiting. 

/'//  have  to  wait,  she  found  herself  thinking, 
Jor  all  those  years  Mr.  Talmadge  talked  about. 
All  through  law  school,  she  thought,  or  medi- 
cal school,  or  maybe  he'll  be  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

She  felt  a  long  loneliness,  and  knew  that 
she  was  falling  in  love  with  Joseph  Kentfield. 
She  knew  that  being  a  concert  pianist  was 
not  what  she  wanted  and  that  Joe  was,  and 
wished  the  years  would  pass  quickly  so  she 
could  know  how  things  were  going  to  be. 

A  puff  of  wind  burst  against  the  sail,  and 
in  a  second  they  were  back  in  a  world  no 
larger  than  a  boat — a  fine,  easy  world  which 
they  handled  with  ropes  and  canvas. 

"The  good  old  Merry  Breeze,"  Joe  said. 
"I'm  sure  going  to  miss  her  at  school.  She's 
a  sweetheart."  Then  they  caught  the  wind 
right  and  shot  ahead,  turning  the  water 
aside  in  two  silver  furrows.  Joe  shouted 
back  through  the  swiftness  and  the  spray, 
"  Know  why  I  named  her  the  Merry  Breeze? 
It's  your  initials,  and  partly  your  name." 

"Thanks,"  Mary  Beth  said,  and  suddenly 
life  seemed  to  speed  like  the  boat  and  the 
waiting  was  nothing  at  all. 

"Wrench,"  yelled  Trixie.  Mary  Beth 
pulled  the  tool  from  her  pocket.  "You're  all 
right,  kid,"  Trixie  said.  "It  still  gets  me, 
though,  why  you're  with  this  outfit  instead 
of  one  of  those  fancy-dress  deals." 

"I  like  boats,"  Mary  Beth  said.  "I  used 
to  sail  a  lot." 

Tomorrow  she  would  go  to  the  city  and 
get  the  dress;  she  must  call  for  reservations 
and  make  an  appointment  for  her  hair. 

On  FRIDAY  afternoon  Mary  Beth  tried  to 
be  calm  as  she  packed  her  lunch  and  got  into 
the  bum-scarred  leather  overalls.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  excited  about — everything 
was  ready :  the  dress  hung  in  her  closet  like  a 
great  white  flower;  her  hair  was  curled  and 
shining  and  her  nails  were  smooth  and  pol- 
ished, even  though  they  were  stubby.  She 
tied  her  hair  up  carefully  in  a  bandanna  be- 
fore she  tucked  it  into  her  helmet.  She 
slipped  into  her  thick  jacket  and  pulled  on 
her  leather  gloves,  in  order  to  be  ready,  and 
then  pulled  them  off  again  to  answer  the 
phone. 

"Hello,  hello,  Mary  Beth.  That  you,  skip- 
per?" 

"Joe,"  Mary  Beth  said. 

"  I  got  in  early  and  I'm  on  my  way  over," 
he  said.  "O.K.?" 

"Joe,"  Mary  Beth  said  again,  "I  didn't 
expect  you  till  morning."  Mr.  Canepa  would 
be  along  any  minute.  She  couldn't  keep  him 
waiting. 

"I'm  busy  tomorrow,"  Joe  said.  "I  want 
a  date  tonight.   It's  important." 

A  horn  honked  shortly  outside.  She 
wasn't  important  to  the  shipyard.  She  was 
just  a  helper.  They'd  never  miss  her.  Trixie 
had  said  she  could  take  over  the  burning  ma- 
chine tonight.  Trixie  would  be  counting  on 
her. 

"Mary  Beth,"  Joe  said,  "are  you  lis- 
tenin'?" 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "I  can't  be  home  tonight 
until  twelve-thirty.  I've  got  to  go  or  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  late."  The  horn  honked  sev- 
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eral  times,  nervously.  It  was  the  rule  thati 
they  were  to  drive  on  if  a  rider  wasn't  ready, 
but  Mr.  Canepa  was  waiting  for  her.  "] 
haven't  time  to  explain,"  she  said.  "Cai: 
mother  after  six  and  she'll  tell  you.  Joe- 
Joe,  I  love  you."  She  ran  out  the  door  anc 
got  into  the  car.  "Sorry,  Mr.  Canepa,"  shf 
said.  "The  phone  rang." 

"I  guess  we'll  make  it,"  Canepa  said. 

The  others  in  the  car  were  sifent.  Beinf 
late  meant  docked  salaries.  Being  late  was 
very  bad  for  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  was  a  boss 
Mary  Beth  felt  contrite  and  miserable  anc 
desolate.  She  wanted  to  tell  Mrs.  Canep; 
about  the  phone  call  so  they  would  all  un 
derstand,  but  Joe  was  home  and  safe,  anc 
Mike  Canepa,  who  had  been  in  school  wit! 
them,  was  reported  missing,  so  she  didn' 
say  anything. 

Joe's  voice  had  sounded  so  real  and  nea 
over  the  phone.  "Hello,  that  you,  skipper?' 
just  the  way  he  used  to  ask  her  to  go  for ; 
sail.  But  he  was  going  to  be  busy  tomorrow 
"I  want  a  date  tonight.  It's  important,' 
was  what  he  said.  Maybe  he  was  going  ou 
again  and  that  was  as  close  as  he  could  com 
to  telling  her.  Maybe  tonight  was  the  onl; 
time  he  had,  and  all  her  lovely  plans  for  hiii 
would  be  ruined.  There  wouldn't  be  an' 
lights  and  dancing;  he  would  never  see  he 
in  the  dress.  She  pressed  her  lips  so  tightl] 
together  that  pucker  lines  came  into  he 
small  round  chin. 

"It's  all  right,"  Mr.  O'Brien  growled  a 
her  from  under  his  helmet.  "Them  boat 
won't  run  away." 

They  reached  the  gate  just  as  the  whistli 
blew,  and  Mary  Beth  and  her  despair  wer 
carried  along  by  a  whole  roadway  full  0 
runners,  men  and  women  in  preposterou 
uniforms — white  men,  black  men,  yellov 
men;  old  women,  middle-aged  women 
young  women — all  hurrying  to  build  th 
ships  which  were  needed  to  carry  men  am 
food  and  ammunition.  Mary  Beth  knew  sh 
had  done  right,  but  she  wished  she  hadn' 
come.  Even  now  she  wanted  to  turn  back 
but  some  stubborn  sense  of  loyalty  to  some 
thing  she  did  not  understand  kept  her  goin: 
and  she  went  in  through  the  great  gate  t 
her  job. 

Trixie  was  tinkering  with  the  burning  ma 
chine,  adjusting  the  screws  and  cleaning  i 
with  a  long  thin  wire.  "Just  heard  you'r 
slated  to  be  promoted  in  a  couple  of  days,' 
she  said  out  of  the  side  of  her  mouth.  "Yoi 
got  it  coming,  kid.  You  sure  catch  on." 

"Thanks,"  Mary  Beth  said.  "I'll  be  gla( 
when  I  can  really  do  something."  But  sb 
spoke  listlessly,  because  a  promotion  was  ai 
empty  thing  to  her  tonight. 

"Don't  be  so  modest,  honey,"  Trixie  said 
"This  show  couldn't  go  on  without  the  like 
of  us.  The  audience  don't  cheer,  maybe,  bu 
how  about  what  the  boys  will  say  when  thi' 
boat  steams  up  to  One  of  those  coconu 
islands?  .  .  .  Watch  out  for  that  trim  there 
You'll  have  to  hold  it — it's  heavy." 

Mary  Beth  worked  steadily  and  well,  bu 
she  piled  up  her  disappointment  in  unspoke 
words,  ready  to  pour  them  out  to  Trixie  fc 
sympathy  and  consolation  when  a  momer 
came  for  speech.  She  wanted  someone  t 
know  what  it  meant  to  her  to  be  here  t(' 
night.  She  shivered  out  of  pity  for  herse 
in  the  low,  wind-driven  damp. 

"Better  get  yourself  some  woollies,  kid, 
Trixie  said.  "Jhey  haven't  got  much  glan 
our,  but  they're  warm  and  they'll  keep  yo 
on  the  job." 

"You  seem  to  think  a  lot  of  this  job, 
Mary  Beth  said,  ready  to  burst  into  a  u 
cital  of  her  unhappiness. 

Trixie  gave  her  a  strange  hard  lcK)k.  "Id 
that,"  she  said.  "  I  had  a  son,  see,  and  he  wa 
only  eighteen,  but  we'd  been  together  all  h 
life  and  I'd  trained  him  to  be  a  trouper,  so  h 
had  to  be  in  on  the  first  act.  His  captai 
wrote  me  he  gave  'em  plenty  before  they  gc 
him." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  cried  Mary  Beth,  he 
youngness  stricken  with  the  sudden  impac 
not  only  of  Trixie's  tragedy  but  of  the  whoi 
world's  swelling  grief. 

"And  then  they  might  have  brought  hii 
back  and  saved  him  if  there'd  been  a  boat, 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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With  hospital  space  "rationed'^  your  son  may  be  born  at  home — your  doctor's 
time  after  the  birth  limited,  //'s  your  wartime  job  to  keep  baby  well. 

ALL  THREE    OF  THESE    MEN    ARE   COUNTING  ON  YOU 


rHE  baby's  father,  the  doctor  and  the  blessed 
baby  himself — all  three  are  trusting  you  to 
ike  over  the  job  from  now  on.  To  see  that  your 
on  stays  so  well  and  strong  he  won't  need  the 
egular  medical  care  that's  so  hard  to  get  these 
ays. 

Beware  of  "The  Other  Fellow's"  Cold 

.  cold,  which  is  not  serious  in  an  adult  or  older 
hild,  can  be  very  dangerous  when  it  is  passed 
n  to  your  baby.  Among  infants  more  fatalities 
re  caused  by  respiratory  infections  and  their 
omplications  than  any  other  illness. 

The  surest  way  to  protect  your  baby  from  "the 
ther  fellow's"  cold  is  to  refuse  to  let  anyone 
'ith  any  kind  of  cold  or  nasal  irritation  enter 
is  room  or  go  near  him  at  all. 

If,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  you — or  whoever 
I  helping  you  with  the  baby,  should  catch  a 
old,  you  can  still  reduce  the  risk. 


Without  fail — wear  a  protective  mask 

If  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  your  baby  from  a 
person  with  a  cold,  be  absolutely  certain  that  a 
protective  mask  is  worn.  If  you,  yourself,  have  a 
cold — wear  a  mask  when  you  do  anything  for  him 
— or  are  near  him.  And  be  firm  about  seeing  that 
every  other  person  with  a  cold  does  the  same. 

Tissue  mask  easy  and  effective 

You  may  not  have  a  supply  of  standard  hospital  masks 
on  hand  when  you  need  them,  but  you  can  easily 
make  an  emergency  mask  of  tissue  yourself.  Just  take 
two  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue,  cover  nose  and  mouth, 
pin  at  the  back  of  your  head  with  an  ordinary  pin. 
Clinical  tests  show  that  two  thicknesses  of  Scot- 
Tissue  block  germs  and  greatly  decrease  the  danger 
of  spreading  infection.  Remember — any  respiratory 
infection  is  a  serious  danger  to  your  child.  It  is  one 
of  your  most  impor- 
tant duties  to  take 
measures  asainst  it. 


Soft,  Strong  Bathroom  Tissue  for  Baby  and  Family 

he  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is  important,  too.  It  should 
e  soft  enough  for  comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing.  ScotTissue 
as  both  these  qualities  in  proper  balance  . . .  you  will  find  it  is  soft  and  "nice" 
)  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency  mask.  And  with  1000  sheets 
J  every  roll,  it  is  also  an  economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 


•  A  Scol  I  1^  III  .  III.  i  iry  mask — shown  above — has  two  practical 
merits.  It  is  usiul  oiil'.  inn-  aiitl  is  instantly  disposai)if.  If  you  sticic 
to  the  "Mask  For  A  ('.olii'  Rule  your  family  and  friends  will  soon 
got  used  to  it.  When  you  explain  its  importance  they  cannot  object. 

FREE — Write  for  32-page  booklet  "Helpful  IVnrtime  Suegcslions  on 
Mother  &  Baby  Care.'''  Authoritative  information  on  Supplies  for 
pjmergency  Use,  Rest  After  Birth,  Advantages  of  Nursing  Your  Baby, 
Useof  t  he  Mask, Time-SavingS(hedules,  Bath  room  Habits.  Address  the 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  Dept.  55,  Chester,  Pa.  Tnid.m«rk  "ScotTiMa«"  R.g.u.s.p»t.off. 
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3  HINTS  FOR  HOME-LOVERS 


Never  mind!  The  forgotten  cigarette  can't  ruin  his  hedroom  chest  (and  your  disposi- 
tion!) if  there's  a  handsome  Plate  Glass  top  to  protect  the  finish.  You'll  find  glass  tops 
on  bedroom  furniture  are  truly  practical.  They  add  life  and  sparkle  to  the  room's 
appearance,  too.  You  can  buy  mirrors  and  table  tops  made  from  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
in  nianv  places,  including  your  favorite  department  or  furniture  store. 


First  aid  for  a  tired  living  room:  finish 
walls  and  ceiling  in  cheerful  tones  of 
Pittsburgh  Live  Paint.  Then  hang  a 
smart,  framed  Plato  Glass  mirror  over 
the  mantel  to  complete  the  elfecl  of 
brightness  and  spaciousness. 


DOOR  MIRROR 


Every  bomi^  siiould  have  at  least  one 
fidl-length  IMate  Glass  door  mirror.  Most 
homes  need  more  than  one.  So  you — 
and  your  family  -can  check  your  ap- 
pearance from  top  to  toe.  Easy  to  install. 
Sizes  to  fit  any  door. 


The  majority  of  mirror  manufacturers  use  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  because  of  its  beauty 
and  accurate  reflections.  So  the  Pittsburgh  Label  on  a  mirror  or  top  is  your  assurance 
of  good  plate  glass,  no  matter  who  makes  the  product.  Remember,  if  you  want  the 
best,  be  sure  your  mirror  or  top  is  made  of  plalc  glass. 


Tells  how  to  be  your  own  home 
(Jetorator  .  .  .  how  to  wake  up 
rooms  with  mirrors  and  plate 
gla.SBqui(:kly  and  inexpensively, 
illustrated  in  full  color.  Free. 
Send  for  your  copy. 


Pitlsl)urgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
2011-4  Cram  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please   send   mc,    without   obligation,   your  new,   free 
booklet,  entitled  "Decorating  your  Home  with  Glass." 

Nanif    


Address  . 
City 


State  . 


"P/rrSBUR^/^  'sdft^^  ^ua^  ^W  o^Fa^tT 


(Continuetl  from  Page  92) 

said  Trixie  furiously.  The  riveters  began 
again  and  she  had  to  scream  above  their 
clatter.  "But  there  wasn't  any  boat. "That's 
why  I  like  to  think  there'll  be  one  for  some 
other  boy  that  needs  it.  You  take  a  turn 
now;  hold  it  steady— that's  it.  You're  good, 
kid,  you're  swell." 

They  worked  on  together:  Trixie,  the  ear- 
ringed  old  ex-vaudeville  headliner,  and 
Mary  Beth  Allen,  very  young  ex-student  of 
household  arts  and  concert  piano,  supple- 
menting each  other  to  form  a  team  that  was 
perfect  in  its  efficiency.  The  eight-o'clock 
whistle  blew  and  they  laid  down  their  tools. 

"Dinner,"  Mary  Beth  said,  stretching  her 
tired  arms. 

"Lunch  for  me,"  said  Trixie.  "I  have  a 
real  spread  when  f  get  home.  Just  like  it 
used  to  be  in  the  show  business.  That's  why 
I  like  this  shift.  Hasn't  changed  my  life  a 
bit — much.  Forget  that  stuff  I  told  you 
about  my  private  affairs,  kid.  Everybody 
else  has  their  own  troubles  around  here." 

"All  right.  Trixie,"  Mary  Beth  said.  "  I'll 
see  if  I  can  find  Mr.  Manoni  and  tell  him 
that  I'll  play  with  them  tomorrow.  Joe 
can't  be  here  after  all."  She  said  it  easily, 
not  at  all  as  if  she  had  waited  more  than 
a  year  for  a  week  end  which  was  never  to 
be,  but  she  felt  better  because  it  was  told. 

"Tough  luck," 
Trixie  said.  "You 
kids  have  to  grow 
up  early  these  days. 
See  you  later." 

Mary  Beth  stood 
looking  after  the 
big,  easy-moving 
woman  who  hailed 
her  friends  loudly 
as  she  crossed  the 
yard,  greeting  them 
all  without  regard 
for  their  importance 
or  their  talents,  as 
she  li  a  d  on c e 
greeted  them  across 
the  footlights.  She 
wore  a  red  leather 
jacket  with 
"Trixie"  spangled 
across  the  shoulders 
in  gilt  paint.  This 
was  her -act  and  it 
had  to  be  good. 
Mary  Beth  felt  a 
kind  of  consolation 
in  the  words,  "You 
have  to  grow  up 
early,"  but  it  didn't 
fit  into  anything 
she  understood.  She 
just  knew  that  her 
ruined  plans  were 
less  important  be- 
cause they  had  been  mmgled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  another's  tragedy. 

Two  grimy  workers  came  around  the  bay, 
carefully  supporting  a  man  between  them. 
He  walked  unsteadily  and  his  left  arm  hung 
in  a  sweat  shirt  which  had  been  rigged  into  a 
sling.  Pain  set  his  face  in  a  hard,  terrible 
mask. 

"Mr.  Manoni,"  cried  Marv  Beth,  "you're 
hurt." 

"Somebody  dropped  a  plank  when  the 
whistle  blew — mashed  his  hand,"  one  of  the 
men  said.  "Somebody  was  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  eat." 

OUT  he's  a  violinist,"  protested  Mary 
Beth,  as  if  another's  hand  should  be  substi- 
tuted at  once. 

"We'll  get  him  to  a  doctor,"  the  man  said. 
"If  he's  a  friend  of  yours,  you  go  see  him  to- 
morrow." 

Manoni  managed  a  little  nod  for  her  which 
said,  "I'm  all  right.  You  go  on  building  ships 
and  playing  piano." 

She  looked  at  her  own  hands,  trained  for 
so  many  years  and  still  so  far  short  of  per- 
fection, and  she  thought  of  Mr.  Manoni's 
superb  music,  which  had  perhaps  been  ended 
forever.  She  made  a  hard  little  resolution 
which  had  no  words  to  work  for  Mr.  Manoni, 
too,  and  for  Trixie's  son,  and  for  Mike 
Canepa. 


Help  Save  a 
Million  Tons  of  Paper 

TIIK  (iovernmeiit  lias  aske<l  us  to 
r<-<pipst  vour  support  in  the  pres- 
ent j)aper  conservation  and  salvage 
campaign,  f'api'r  is  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  l)y  our  armed 
forces.  The  paper  vou  save  goes  to 
them.    Here's  how  vou  save  it: 

I.  Yon  make  each  piece,  say,  of 
writiiif:  |)aper  do  its  full  duty  —  vou 
stretch  everv  inch  of  wrapping  paper: 
'1.  You  help  vour  local  stores  save 
paper  by  tliscouraging  double  and 
extra  wrajiping  of  your  piirc-hases, 
and  vou  carry  your  own  market 
basket  or  hag  to  save  paper  hags: 
3.  You  cheerfully  accept  the  manu- 
facturer's war  pa<"kaging,  as  he  sim- 
plifies boxes,  cartons  to  save  paper; 
1.  Vou  pass  this  copy  of  the  JoiiRN  al 
along,  make  it  do  extra  work: 
.S.  You  save  every  bit  of  used  paper 
for  vour  local  salvage  drive. 


After  dinner  she  took  over  the  machine 
and  went  at  it  until  her  nerves  quivered  and 
her  muscles  ached. 

"Take  it  easy  now,"  Trixie  said.  "You 
can't  win  the  war  in  a  night.  .  .  .  Hey 
there,"  she  called,  "keep  off  that  plate." 

I  GOT  to  see  Miss  Allen,"  insisted  a 
woman's  voice  above  the  roar  of  the/nechan- 
ical  surf.  "I  got  to  tell  her  something." 

"Why,  it's  Mrs.  Canepa,"  Mary  Beth 
said. 

"Oh,  Miss  Allen,  I  got  to  tell  you,"  Mrs. 
Canepa  wept.  "It's  Mike.  He's  safe."  She 
put  her  big  mothering  arms  around  Mary 
Beth  as  if  she  must  embrace  some  young 
thing  because  her  son  had  been  given  back  to 
her.  "A  telegram  came  and  Leona— she 
works  there — phoned  me  so  I  wouldn't  have 
to  cry  inside  myself  another  minute.  He's 
safe — he's  coming  home." 

"That's  wonderful,  Mrs.  Canepa,"  Mary 
Beth  said,  and  she  was  crying  too.  "I  want 
to  see  him  when  he  gets  here.  Tell  him,  will 
you?  And  don't  wait  for  me  tonight.  Joe's 
home  and  maybe  he'll  pick  me  up." 

"Joe's  home,  that's  fine,"  Mrs.  Canepa 
said.  "You  and  Joe  come  for  chioppini  some- 
day. I'm  not  going  to  tell  Vincente  till 
work's  over.  He  couldn't  stand  it.  Now 
watch  me  go  weld  like  sin."  She  chanted  a 
few  exultant  words 
in  her  own  singing 
language  which 
might  have  been 
profanity  or  a 
prayer. 

"Gosh,"  Mary 
Beth  said,  "I  don't 
know  why  I'm  so 
happy,  but  I  am.  I 
never  knew  Mike  at 
all  at  school ;  he  was 
all  right,  but  he  just 
didn't  belong  to  the 
same  crowd.  Now 
I'm  as  glad  for  him 
as  I  am  for  Joe. 
Trixie,  there's  some 
happiness  left  after 
all." 

Trixie  was  lean- 
ing over  the  burn- 
ing machine,  blow- 
ing her  nose  loud 
and  hard.  "Sure," 
she  said,  "there's 
some  of  everything 
left,  to  start  over 
with.  That's  why 
we're- here." 

Mary  Beth  knew 
that  she  was  some- 
thing different  when 
the  night's  work 
.  was  over  and  she 
took  her  place  in  the  dark  stream  which 
pushed  toward  the  exit.  Her  mind  was  filled 
with  racing  thoughts  that  clattered  inces- 
santly like  the  echo  of  machines;  with  pity 
and  admiration  and  love  for  her  friend 
Trixie;  with  concern  for  Mr.  Manoni;  with 
rejoicing  for  the  Canepa  family.  The  waste, 
the  tragedy,  the  delirious  happiness  of  liv- 
ing had  all  become  part  of  her.  and  the  care- 
ful plans  for  the  week  end  were  forgottei 
like  an  outgrown  toy. 

The  navy-blue  uniform  beyond  the  gat 
looked  odd  among  all  the  jeans  and  overal 
and  leather  pants.  There  was  an  ensign 
stripe  on  the  sleeve.  Joe  was  an  ensign.  Shi 
pulled  off  her  helmet  and  bandanna  anc 
shook  out  her  hair,  which  caught  fine  drop- 
of  dampness  that  sparkled  under  the  greai 
entrance  lights. 

"How  about  a  date,  cutie?"  asked  a  bit 
grinning  boy  who  jostled  against  her  in  tht 
crowd. 

"I  have  one,  thanks,"  said  Mary  Beth 
and  she  smiled'at  him. 

"Lucky  guy,"  said  the  boy.  "Well,  I'l 
have  to  find  me  something  else.  Be  seein 
you." 

"Taxi,  lady?"  asked  the  uniform. 

"Joe,"  Mary  Beth  said,  "  I'm  so  glad  yoi 

came.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  such  a  drip  on  th( 

phone.  You  surprised  me  so." 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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Where,  oh  where, 
has  ihe  Baby  been  ? 


2,  Ot/t  in  the  kitchen,  seeing  a  cooker  f 

What  a  fine  cooker  it  is  — a  special  Clapp's  pressure 
cooker  that  knows  just  how  to  keep  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  your  baby's  food. 


3,  Away  in  the  post  office,  checking 

tne  njClll,  it's  mail  for  Clapp's— from  happy  doctors 
who  say  "Thanks."  For  Clapp's  makes  foods  the  way 
that  doctors  say  is  best  for  babies. 


5,  up  in  his  high  chair,  catling  for  more! 

More  Clapp's  Baby  Foods,  naturally!  Since  Clapp's 
makes  nothing  but  baby  foods,  it's  little  wonder  that 
they  know  all  the  secrets  of  making  foods  taste  just 
right  to  babies. 


^.  Off  in  the  barnyard,  admiring  a  pig! 

Such  a  wonderful  little  pig!  When  he  grows  up  he'll 
help  babies  enjoy  their  vegetables  —  by  giving  a  de- 
licious, tangy  flavor  to  Clapp's  Vegetables  with  Bacon. 


6,  Back  in  the  pantry,  surveying  the 

Sfiett  i  On  the  Clapp's  shelf  you'll  find  18  varieties 
of  strained  foods  (for  little  babies),  1 5  varieties  of  junior 
foods  (for  older  babies),  and  2  pre-cooked  cereals  (unra- 
tioned!) —  Clapp's  Instant  Cereal  and  Clapp's  Instant 
Oatmeal. Try  them  and  see  how  "Babies Take  to  Clapp's"! 


All  over  America,  food  Fighfs  for 
freedom.  Our  nation's  food  supply 
is  precious.  Produce  and  conserve 
food.  Share  and  play  square  with  it 


/--_  is- 


CLAPP'S  sm  mos 
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Like   a   fresh    new    complexion    ! 


PORTRAIT    FACE    POWDER 


■V 


YOUR  skin  lights  up 
with  loveliness  when  you 
use  Dorothy  Gray  Portrait 
Face  Ponder,  Its  special 
emollient  ingredient  makes 
it  heavenly  for  a  dry  skin 
.  .  ,  gives  your  complexion 
a  smooth,  fine-textured  '^ 
look!  Contains  no  ingre- 
dients generally  suspected 
of  arousing  allergies.  In 
glowing  skin-tone  shades, 
$1.  Plus  tax. 


Elation  Make-Up  Film 

Creamy-light 
foundation  to  give 
an  even  tone  to  your 
complexion  ...  to 
help  conceal  liny 
flaws.  Powder  clings 
beautifully!  Shades: 
Natural,  Suntone. 
$1,  $2.  Plus  tax. 


To  Itosten  the  return  of  your 
fit-rvicf  man.  our  plant  is  mak- 
ing aiuiunnitiun  lti/.fs.  So  if 
your  favorite  stort-  ia  tempo- 
rarily out  of  any  Dorothy  Gray 
item,   please  be  patieul. 
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(Continued  from  Page  94) 

"You  can't  stop  the  Navy,"  Joe  said. 
"You  ought  to  know  that— you  being  a  gal 
who  builds  ships.  Your  mother  gave  me  the 
facts  and  told  me  to  stick  by  this  gate.  Your 
dad  even  offered  me  the  car,  but  I  wanted  to 
walk  home,  if  you're  not  too  tired." 

"Tired— me?"  said  Mary  Beth.  "Joe, 
you  don't  mind  how  I  look?  " 

"You  look  wonderful,"  Joe  said.  "Cute, 
and  you've  got  the  prettiest  hair  I  ever  saw. 
Let's  stop  in  some  of  the  old  places  just  for  a 
look,  if  they're  still  around.  This  town  has 
sure  changed  some  since  I  saw  it." 

"We  built  the  shipyard  to  surprise  you, 
because  you're  so  fond  of  boats,"  Mary  Beth 
said. 

They  went  into  Tom  and  Judy's  for  sand- 
wiches and  coffee.  Tom  was  in  the  Army,  but 
Judy  was  still  there  and  she  kissed  Joe. 

"It's  good  to  be  back,"  Joe  said.  Mary 
Beth  told  him  about  Mike  Canepa  and  he 
said,  "He's  a  swell  fellow.  Best  forward  we 
had  in  basketball." 

"It's  funny  we  didn't  know  him  better," 
Mary  Beth  said.  "His  family's  nice." 

"You've  got  something  there,"  Joe  said. 

They  sat  a  while  on  the  wharf  and  looked 
across  the  bay  where  they  used  to  sail  the 
Merry  Breeze.  Now  the  Coast  Guard  patrol 
swept  the  water  over  and  over  with  its  pow- 
erful searching  light,  and  the  dark  shapes  of 
the  submarine-net  tenders  went  about  their 
business. 

"You  were  sure  a  swell  crew,  Mary  Beth," 
Joe  said. 

They  wandered  into  Jake's,  where  the 
crowd  used  to  gather.  It  was  full  of  stran- 
gers now,  but  Joe  put  a  nickel  in  the  juke 
box  and  said  to  Mary  Beth,  "Dance?" 

" In  these? "  asked 
Mary  Beth.  

"I  remember  dancing 
with  you  in  every  other 
kind  of  gear,"  Joe  said. 
"I'd  like  to  have  this  to 
remember  too." 

A  thing  to  Temember, 
thought  Mary  Beth,  and 
she  saw  herself  in  the  dress. 
"We'll  really  go  dancing 
tomorrow  night,"  she  said. 
"It's my  night  off." 

"My    train    leaves   at 

eight  this  morning."  Joe       

said,   holding  her  closer. 
"I'm  going  to  officers' training  school.  So  if 
you  don't  mind  staying  up  the  rest  of  the 
night " 

"Oh,  Joe,"  Mary  Beth  whispered,  "I'm  so 
proud  of  you." 

They  wandered  up  the  road  where  acacia 
trees  drooped  with  heavy  golden  plumes. 

Joe  took  a  deep  breath  of  their  pungent 
fragrance.  "Acacia  and  eucalyptus,"  he  said. 
"It's  like  I'd  never  been  away.  Tell  me  about 
the  shipyard,  Mary  Beth." 

She  told  him  about  her  job  and  about 
Trixie  and  Mr.  Manoni,  and  the  boy  who 
asked  for  a  date,  and  as  she  talked  every- 
thing seemed  to  fit  together  into  a  gigantic 
pattern  designed  for  achievement. 

Whenever  she  stopped  he  said, 
some  more." 

"Don't  you  want  to  tell  me  what  it  was 
like  out  there?"  Mary  Beth  asked. 

When  I  come  back  to  stay,"  Joe  said, 
"I'll  have  lots  to  tell  you,  and  time  to  tell  it. 
Right  now  I  just  want  all  this.  Your  mother 
said  if  we'd  be  quiet  we  could  come  in  and 
build  a  fire  and  make  cocoa.  She  said  she 
wouldn't  let  your  dad  chase  me  home,  and 
I  told  her  times  had  sure  changed." 

They  both  laughed  then,  hearty  young 
laughter  over  a  thousand  remembered  things 
they  would  have  no  time  to  put  into  words. 

"I  could  change  in  just  a  minute,"  Mary 
Beth  said,  thinking  of  the  Tyrolean  costume 
or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  dress. 

"No  time  for  changes,"  Joe  said.  "I've 
got  to  be  going  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  I 
want  my  cocoa.  Besides,  I  want  you  the  way 
you  are.  ...  I  always  did  like  the  smell  of 
eucalyptus  wood  burning,"  he  said,  as  they 
sat  before  the  fire.  "Whenever  I  got  cold,  it 
seemed  to  be  that  smell  I  remembered.  A 
man  remembers  funny  things  when  he  gets 


^  I  do  still  recall  as  the  worst 
^  and  most  disastrous  aspect 
of  all,  her  absolute  disregard 
of  her  own  beauty.  It's  the 
pettiest  thing  to  record,  I 
know,  but  she  could  wear  curl 
papers  in  my  presence.  .  .  . 
She  allowed  me  to  accumu- 
late a  store  of  ungracious  and 
slovenly  memories. 

— H.  G.  WEUS:  Tono-Bungay. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


'Tell  me 


into  places  like  I  was  in.  Do  you  know  how  I 
thought  of  you  most  often?  Guess,"  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  teasing  laughter. 

"The  senior  dance,"  said  Mary  Beth. 
She  wore  the  lovely  blue  lace  that  night  and 
Joe  signed  her  card  for  every  other  number. 

"No,"  said  Joe. 

"The  big  game,"  said  Mary  Beth.  "After- 
ward, when  we  all  went  dancing  — *-" 

"And  you  wore  that  hat  with  the  silly 
feather  and  Pete  Fields  kept  trying  to  cut  in. 
Nope,"  said  Joe. 

1  don't  know,"  said  Mary  Beth.  She 
wished  she  had  taken  off  her  dirty  overalls 
and  her  thick  ugly  shirt.  She  wished  she  had 
put  on  the  dress  for  Joe  to  remember. 

Joe  put  his  arm  around  her  and  leaned 
his  sunbleached  head  against  her  flannel 
shoulder  while  he  talked  into  the  fire.  "Re- 
member," he  said,  "the  summer  we  built  the 
tennis  court  in  Cissie's  back  lot?  We  made 
a  lot  of  plans,  and  the  day  we  met  to  start 
work  we  sat  around  on  the  porch  drinking 
lemonade  and  waiting  for  everybody  to 
show  up,  and  finally  they  all  got  there  but 
you.  And  after  while  we  went  around  to  the 
lot  and  there  you  were,  chopping  away  like 
fury  with  a  hoe.  Your  face  was  red  and  sun- 
burned, and  your  shorts  were  dirty  and  your 
hair  was  awful.  And  you  were  so  mad.  You 
just  glared  at  us  and  said,  'Look,  gang,  the 
way  to  build  a  tennis  court  is  to  build  it.'" 

"I  wanted  to  get  it  done  so  we  could 
play,"  Mary  Beth  said.  "I  was  crazy  about 
tennis." 

"I've  remembered  you  that  way  a  thou- 
sand times,"  Joe  said.  "I'd  get  to  wondering 
sometimes  about  how  it  would  be  to  come 
home.  You  grow  up  fast  out  there;  you  don't 
even  think  the  way  you 

did  before.    You  get   to 

know  all  kinds  of  men- 
fellows  you'd  have  gone 
through  life  without  know- 
ing if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this — and  it  makes  you 
want  to  change  a  lot  of 
things.  The  kind  of  stuff 
you  and  I  used  to  do- 
that  was  a  million  years 
ago.  I  know  a  fellow  who 
broke  his  engagement  to  a 
girl  back  home  and  mar- 
ried a  nurse.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  spend  his  life, 
if  he  had  one  to  spend,  with  somebody  who 
knew  what  it  was  all  about." 

"Oh,"  breathed  Mary  Beth,  softly  and 
fearfully. 

"There's  going  to  be  such  a  job  making  the 
world  into  what  it  ought  to  be  when  this  is 
finished,"  he  said.  "  I'm  glad  I  have  a  part  in 
it  now;  I'm  beginning  to  know  what  I  want 
when  it's  over.  That's  why  I'm  glad  you're 
in  it  too.  I  used  to  wonder  what  you  were 
doing,"  Joe  said,  "and  then  I'd  remember 
you  the  way  you  were  that  day,  stubborn 
and  mad  because  there  was  a  job  to  be 
done  and  people  weren't  doing  it,  and  I'd 
know  you  were  somewhere  doing  something 
about  this  war.  When  I  saw  you  come  out  of 
that  gate  tonight  I  loved  you  so  much,  Mary 
Beth.  What  was  it  you  said  over  the  phone?  " 
"I  said,  'Joe,  I  love  you.'" 
"That's  what  I  thought,"  he  said.  "Lis- 
ten, when  I  came  over  I  wasn't  sure  I  was 
going  to  say  this,  byt  I  am.  I  ought  to  have 
a  lot  of  time  to  say  it,  but  I  haven't;  so  listen 
fast.  After  I  finish  school  I'm  going  to  be 
around  for  a  while — maybe  six  months- 
training  new  men,  because  I've  had  experi- 
ence. Mary  Beth,  could  you  be  with  me?" 
"Oh,  yes,  Joe,"  Mary  Beth  said.  And  then 
she  remembered.  "There's  my  job,"  she 
said.  "I've  just  become  really  useful.  I'm 
going  to  be  promoted." 

"You  keep  the  job,"  Joe  said.  "Here,  or 
someplace  like  it.  You  know  I'll  have  to  ship 
out  again.  How  about  that?" 

"That's  O.K.,"  she  said.  "I'll  have  a  job 
to  do  while  you're  doing  yours." 

"Can  you  be  ready  on  a  moment's  no- 
tice?" he  asked,  holding  her  close  to  him, 
closer  than  she  had  dreamed  they  would  be 
until  the  long  years  of  waiting  were  over. 

"In  less  than  that."  Mary  Beth  said. 
"Joe,  I  already  have  the  dress." 
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US  WOMEN  WITH  BIG  FAMILIES  SURE 

GO  FOR  SUPER  SUDS' 


''MORE  SUDS,  LONGER-LASTIN'  SUDS, 

really  take  the  drudgery  out  of  washin'/ 

says  Mrs.  Helen  Collins 

"  T  ' VE  GOT  five  youngsters,  all  girls  . .  .  and  maybe 
■'•  you  think  that  doesn't  'mean  a  mountain  of  wash 
every  week!  That's  why  I  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  a  'more-suds'  soap,  and  I  sure  found  it  in  the  new, 
sudsier  Super  Suds. 

"Say  .  .  .  the  minute  I  tried  that  new  Super  Suds  I 
went  for  it  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  Not  only  MORE 
SUDS,  but  LOTS  LONGER-LASTIN'  SUDS  ...  and 
my,  how  they  do  save  work  and  time  ...  to  say  nothin' 
of  the  clothes,  on  account  of  cuttin'  down  rubbin'! 
I  get  through  my  wash  ever-so-much  quicker  since 
usin'  new  Super  Suds." 
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Super 
Suds 


Make  the  easy 

''milk-bottle 

suds  test" 

Shake  up  two  teaspoons  of 
your  old  wash-day  soap  and 
a  glass  of  water  in  a  milk- 
bottle.  Do  the  same  with 
new,  sudsier  Super  Suds  in 
another  milk-bottle.  Even 
hard  or  cool  water  will  do. 
See  if  you  don't  get  MORE 
SUDS,  LONGER -LASTING 
SUDS,  from  Super  Suds. 
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^   ^     DON'T  WASTE  SOAP!     ^  ^ 


Vital  materials  needed  to  win  the  war 
are  used  in  making  soap 

3 


1  Don't  just  pour  soap  in  from  the 
box.  Measure  it  out  in  a  cup  so 
that  you  don't  use  too  much. 

2  Don't  wash  a  few  clothes  at  a  time, 
using  soap  for  each  batch.  Save 
and  wash  everything  at  once. 


Don't  soak  clothes  first  in  soapy 
water.  Modern  soaps  are  made  to 
take  out  dirt  in  regular  washing. 

Don't  wash  dishes  without  first 
rinsing  them.  Always  wash  greasy 

dishes  last. 


"More  than  thirty  dresses  every  week!  That's 
Helene,  the  baby,  sitting  on  the  floor.  Above  her 
are  Kathleen,  Mary  Lee,  Carol,  Patricia.  Their 
dresses  keep  so  crisp  and  fresh-colored,  washed  in 
Super  Suds,  lis  EXTRA  SUDS  are  extra  mild!  ' 
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I  ATE  for  a  date  with  his  girl,  he  wanted  to  cross  the  street  to  a  sub- 
way entrance  during  a  practice  blacl<out  in  Brooklyn.    A  lady  air- 
J  raid  warden,  scowling  from  under  her  white  helmet,  said  no.   In 
i  fact,  correctly  figuring  him  as  a  sturdy  youth  of  twenty-three, 
she  went  on  officiously: 

"It  would  do  you  a  lot  of  good  to  get  yourself  into  uniform,  young 

Walter  James  Bodt,  late  corporal  in  the  United  States  Marines, 
honorably  discharged  with  sergeant's  rating  in  June.  194:-!,  for  physical 
disability,  says  he'd  have  half  killed  her  if  she'd  been  a  man.  As  it  was, 
he  just  buttoned  his  lip  and  walked  away  in  the  dark. 

She  could  hardly  have  chosen  worse.  This  boy  is  living  on  borrowed 
time  Walter  has  an  elegant  gra>-blue  glass  eye  because  Jap  bullets 
on  Guadalcanal  ruined  the  original,  smashing  the  nose  bones  beside 
it  in  early  October,  1942,  and  gave  him  an  angry  red  scar  splaying 
down  from  neck  to  chest.  By  November  thirteenth,  his  birthday, 
weeks  of  skilled  efforts  to  check  constant  hemorrhage  had  failed.  That 
was  the  day  a  Navy  doctor  pulled  the  sheet  over  his  face  as  token  of 


25.6%  ol  Amerleaa  lan.llle«  have  Income,  of  «:iOOO  a  year  or  more. 
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''I  kneic  ulu'ii  the  dor  U>oked  so  ivarricd 
I  was  going  to  lose  an  eye.  I  told,  him  to 
take  it  out,  quick."  Woundedat  Guadal- 
canal in  the  eye,  nose  and  right  arm, 
'  operations  and  19  blood 
ith  blinded  eye,  he  looked 
man  who  died  once." 
From  110  lbs.,  he  is  now  a  husky  160. 


■  canal  in  the  eye 

1    J  Walt  suffered  10  < 

I^Ll  transfusions.  Tf'it 

*    1  like    this— "the 


I 
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giving  him  up  for  dead.  Artificial  respiration 
brought  him  miraculously  back  from  the  grave. 

Lifelike  as  the  eye  is,  his  mother  couldn't  help 
crying  for  the  first  weeks  after  he  got  home 
whenever  she  glimpsed  it.  But  she  always 
managed  an  excuse  to  get  to  the  other  end  of 
the  Bodts'  railroad  flat  in  Brooklyn  to  do  her 
crying  silently  and  alone. 

Now,  with  a  Navy  Cross  and  a  Purple  Heart 
in  his  bureau  drawer  as  souvenirs  of  it  all,  a 
pretty  bride  of  nineteen,  and  an  intelligently 
ambitious  approach  to  resuming  civil  life, 
Walter  is  getting  $40  a  week  in  the  production 
department  of  a  big  New  York  advertising 
agency  and  taking  nothing  big — except  Marie 
Olsen,  the  girl  in  question.  He  isn't  even  taking 
medals  big  enough  to  be  shy  about  telling  how 
he  got  his. 

Venturing  too  far  up  a  jungly  knoll,  the  pla- 
toon found  itself  cut  off.  by  ambushed  Japs. 
Only  quick  artillery  support  in  the  right  place 
could  rescue  them.  "I  wish  to  God  I  had  a  sig- 
nalman," said  the  lieutenant  in  charge.  Hark- 
ing back  to  his  Boy  Scout  days,  Corporal  Bodt 
tied  handkerchiefs  to  a  couple  of  bayonets, 
stood  bolt  upright  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and 
signaled  back  to  the  rest  of  the  battalion, 
earnestly  requesting  help  and  indicating  targets. 

He  made  a  good  target  of  himself.  The  mes- 
sage was  barely  transmitted  when  he  slumped 
to  the  ground,  out  cold,  with  bullets  in  eye,  nose 
and  arm.  Up  to  that  moment,  Walter  had  had 
no  special  ambition  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  risk 
was  just  as  bad  as  it  proved.  But  somebody 
had  to  do  something— and  it  looked  like  a  good 
idea  at  the  time. 

Mortars  opened  up,  the  Japs  faded  and  the 
boys  got  Corporal  Bodt  back  to  a  foxhole  dress- 
ing station.  He  doesn't  remember  having  fallen. 
But  he  does  remember  being  amazed  at  how 
clearly  semaphore  code  came  back  after  so  many 
years,  and,  all  too  vividly,  the  nineteen  blood 
transfusions  and  the  fiendishly  painful  and  in- 
cessant postnasal  packs  aimed  at  stopping  his 
bleeding.  For  all  the  agony  involved,  they 
never  seemed  to  work.  Once — but  only  once — 
weakness  and  pain  pushed  him  to  the  stage  of 
telling  the  doctor,  "Skip  it,  leave  me  alone,  I 
don't  care  what  happens." 

Months  of  convalescence  in  New  Zealand  and 
California  hospitals  finally  got  him  in  shape  to 
go  home  on  leave.  It  was  Marie,  not  his  parents, 
whom  he  wired  to  meet  him  in  New  York's 
Pennsylvania  Station,  one  of  the  nation's  most 
active  scenes  of  wartime  drama.  He  wanted 
that  first  five  minutes  strictly  with  his  girl. 
Their  engagement  was  official  only  last  April. 
Neither  had  been  sure  until  well  after  Walter 
was  shipped  out  to  the  South  Pacific.  Though 
they  had  been  going  together  pretty  steady,  war 
is  a  chancy  thing  and  nineteen  is  young  for  a 
girl  to  make  up  her  mind.  And  there  had  been 


trouble  about  a  British  marine  of  whom  Marie 
had  been  seeing  a  good  deal. 

Things  started  feeling  very  definite,  however, 
when  a  most  affectionate  letter  from  Marie 
turned  up  on  that  fateful  Novemben  thir- 
teenth— "the  day  Walter  died,"  is  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  she  now  refers  to  it.  Finally  aware 
he  would  live  to  take  on  a  man's  responsibilities, 
he  could  start  planning  for  himself  and  the  gray- 
eyed,  soft-haired,  bright-faced  object  of  his 
affections. 

They've  known  each  other  since  they  were 
kids.  The  families  had  adjoining  summer  cot- 
tages out  on  Long  Island.  As  they  think  back, 
their  romance  dates  from  the  time  Marie  stuck 
out  her  foot  and  tripped  Walter  in  the  local 
general  store  as  penalty  for  being  so  shy.  Their 
omens  look  harmonious.  In  restaurants  they 
find  themselves  always  deciding  to  order  the 
same  things — that  has  happened  so  often  that 
it  became  spooky.  And  both  want  children 
quickly — up  to  five,  Marie  thinks.  Walter 
agrees,  especially  if  a  pair  of  twins  speeds  up  the 
quota. 

While  the  boy  was  still  in  knee  pants,  bad 
luck  and  the  depression  conspired  to  make 
things  tough  for  the  Bodts.  His  father,  veteran 
of  World  War  I  as  a  muleskinner,  had  been 
partner  in  a  small  trucking  business  which  hard 
times  wrecked.  Just  when  things  were  worst,  he 
had  a  disabling  stroke  and  is  still  partly  crip- 
pled. Even  with  two  youngsters  to  rear,  Mrs. 
Bodt  had  to  take  a  job— part  office  work,  part 
factory  packing  in  a  ^Brooklyn  grocery  concern 
at  $15  a  week — and  Walter  went  to  work  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  job  as  Western  Union  messenger  netted 
him  an  indispensable  $8  to  $12  a  week.  When 
the  Marine  Reserve  called  him  up  for  active 
duty,  he  was  in  a  real-estate  office  at  $15  a 
week,  which  combined  with  his  mother's  $15  to 
float  the  family.  Besides  working  and  finishing 
Bushwick  High  School,  where  he  ran  the  half  on 
the  track  squad,  Walter  also  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  up  his  smaH  sister  Muriel,  now  a 
pretty,  fair  child  of  twelve.  She  was  immensely 
proud  of  taking  brother's  picture  to  school  to 
be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  when  his  cita- 
tion was  published. 

In  Brooklyn  a  five-room  cold-water  flat  can, 
however,  be  had  for  $18  a  month.  Oil  to  heat  the 
necessary  stoves  comes  to  $24  a  month  in  sea- 
son as  well,  but  a  zealously  thrifty  lady  with 
Connecticut  Yankee  rearing  can  stretch  very 
few  dollars  very  far  when  needs  must.  Equal 
thrift  is  inherent  in  the  rest  of  the  young  cou- 
ple's thoroughly  Scandinavian  background. 
Walter's  father  is  of  Danish  descent,  Marie's 
folks  Danish  and  Norwegian.  Her  stepfather — 
divorce  and  remarriage  occurred  several  years 
ago — is  Swedish,  a  prosperous  painting  con- 
tractor with  an  ,  (Continued  on  Page  102) 
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Back  in  his  arms!  Walt  had  his  child- 
hood sweethearts  ring  all  bought  before 
he  left,  but  didn't  want  to  tie  her  down. 
Marie's  letters  to  him  at  a  New  Zealand 
base  hospital  "brought  me  back  to  life," 
says  Walt.  She  answered  "yes"  on  his 
first  furlough,  while  he  was  still  wearing 
patch  over  his  lost  eye.  He's  23,  she's  19. 


Now  that  mom  can  look  at  Walt's  injury 
without  crying,  "He's  just  as  handsome 
as  ever,"  she  claims  proudly.  This  Con- 
necticut Yankee  mother  has  plenty  of 
fortitude.  When  pop  was  paralyzed  four 
years  ago,  she  supported  Walt  and 
Muriel(left)  on  the  $15  a  week  she  earned 
at  a  packing  company,  is  still  working. 


\ 


"I  wish  to  God  I  had  a  signalman,"  cried 
the  lieutenant  of  Walt's  ambushed  pla- 
toon. Without  orders,  Walt  seized  two 
handkerchiefs,  tied  them  to  bayonets, 
and  signaled  a  crude  Boy  Scout  SOS. 
Japs  concentrated  machine-gun  fire  on 
him,  but  the  day  was  saved.  Below,  he 
shows  kid  sister  Muriel  how  he  did  it. 


^ 


V- 
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Walt  looks  for  a  job  with  a  future.  "/ 
don't  tvant  to  be  a  war-boom  casualty 
too!"  The  U.  .S.  Employment  Service 
was  helpful,  but  emphasized  war  jobs 
with  high  pay,  dubious  future.  Walter 
workedin  two  plants  at  about  $46  a  week. 
Then  he  grabbed  a  chance  to  get  into  an 
advertising  firm  at  $6  less,  likes  it  fine. 


>3fei 


And  so  they  were  married!  Pooh- 
poohing  superstition,  they  set  the  date 
ISoveniher  thirteenth,  Walt's  birth- 
day, lie  thinks  his  bride— the  tnost  su- 
per present  he  ever  got— is  "the prettiest 
girl  in  the  world."  He  looked  over  Sa- 
inoan  beauties  t0&'l  M^'Xy**KJif  Guadal- 
cuiKil  fade,  as 
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WHAT  m  \m  BOY'S  CHAIES  OF  COMIifi  TIIROUIiH  THE  WAR? 


WALTER  BODT  is  one  of  550,000  or  more  who,  by  the  end  of 
1943,  were  honorably  discharged— meaning  returned  to  civil- 
ian life  for  good  reasons  not  their  fault:  wounds  preventing 
further  fighting;  age;  emotional  damage,  often  stemming  from  pre- 
\>ar  life;  disease  from  impossible  jungle  conditions  or  newly  found 
heart  or  lung  trouble.  All  such  men  may  wear  the  new  little  eagle- 
aiul-circle  badge  of  this  war's  veterans  which  means  "1  did  all  they 
asked,  of  me." 

For  most  American  fighters,  fighting  has  just  begun.  For  their 
and  our  own  sakes,  we  musti  know   what  kinds  of  casualties  war 

means. 

Modern  battle  deaths  are  high  because  modern  weapons  are  so 
powerful.  By  November  15,  1943,  the  Army  had  14,321  known 
dead  in  battle,  with  <mly  32,690  known  surviving  wounded.  Due 
to  modern  care,  however,  a  wounded  nian's  chances  of  living  are 
also  higher  than  ever  before.  Of  Army  wounded  to  October, 
1943,  almost  half  were  aln-ady  back  on  duty. 


Emotional  casualties,  called  "neuropsychiatric,"  are  also  higher 
in  this  war,  ranging  from  what  used  to  be  called  "shell  shock"  to 
personality  twists  that  make  a  soldier  a  bad  risk,  though  often  not 
unfitting  him  for  civil  life. 

"Ordinarily  one  thinks  of  nervous  breakdowns  as  occurring 
only  in  weaklings,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Army's  Neuropsychiatry 
Branch.  "This  is  not  true  in  warfare.  Obviously,  some  people 
break  down  or  give  up  sooner  than  others,  but  under  the  extremes 
of  horror  and  fatigue  of  modern  warfare,  the  best  and  strongest 
among  us  has  his  breaking  point  at  which  the  will  to  fight  is  lost 
and  a  nervous  breakdown  occurs." 

Late  in  the  year  far  less  than  1  per  cent  of  Army  personnel  had 
been  wounded,  around  .2  per  cent  of  Navy,  Marines  and  Coast 
Guard.  That  means  only  that,  when  those  figures  were  compiled, 
great  attacks  had  not  yet  been  started.  Many  more  Walter  Bodts 
will  be  coming  home.  Thousands  and  thousands  will  never  come 
home. 


(Continued  from  Pane  100)  astounditigly  neat  white  cot- 
tage out  at  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island. 

Its  elaborate  basement  rumpus  room,  which  Mr.  Axel- 
son,  the  stepfather,  has  fitted  up  with  loving  care,  was 
the  scene  of  the  great  engagement  party  last  April,  with 
Walter  playing  his  banjo  like  all  possessed,  and  a  huge 
cake  flamboyantly  labeled  "(kx)d  luck  to  Walter  and 
Marie!"  By  four  in  the  morning  Marie  was  exhausted 
and  asleep  on  a  couch.  But  Walter  and  her  mother  sat 
up  over  innumerable  cups  of  coffee  and  talked  their  heads 
off  till  dawn.  It  is  more  evident  every  minute  that 
mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  get  along  the  very  finest 
kind. 

Thanks  largely  to  Walter's  common  sense  about  it, 
that  glass  eye  bothers  nobody  any  more.  It  shifts  most 
naturally  and  imitates  its  mate  so  closely  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  quickly  which  is  which.  Walter  tells  how  the  maker 
always  asks  the  boys,  "What  kind  of  gleam  do  you  want 
in  it — a  wolf  gleam,  maybe?"  Grinning  teasingly  at 
Marie,  who  makes  a  face  back  at  him,  he  admits  stipulating 
the  wolf  gleam. 

At  fifteen  he  was  already  thinking  of  joining  the  Navy. 
It  would  mean  seeing  strange  places  and  force  him  into  a 
self-reliance  he  thought  he  lacked.  But  he  was  needed  at 
home  and  compromised  on  joining  the  Marine  Reserve 
along  with  several  pals — drill  once  a  week  as  training 
against  the  war  he  figured  was  surely  coming.  The  marines 
gave  him  strange  places,  all  right — Cuba,  New  Zealand, 
the  Solomons  and  several  other  spots  that  can't  yet  be 
mentioned. 

Samoa,  where  he  got  ashore  for  a  while,  alone  lived  up 
to  its  reputation  for  South  Seas  glamour,  though  he 
found  the  girls  "too  rugged"  for  his  taste.  His  souvenirs, 
including  a  fancily  bejeweled  Jap  officer's  dagger,  were 
left  behind  on  Guadalcanal  and  he  is  very  dubious  of  ever 
seeing  them  again. 

Though  the  strains  of  the  Guadalcanal  campaign  pro- 
duced many  neuropsychiatric  casualties,  even  among  the 
tough  marines.  Corporal  Bodt's  nervous  system  proves  to 
have  been  made  of  steel  wire  and  granite.  Only  once  did 
he  have  bad  dreams  about  fetid  jungle,  skulking  Japs, 
soaked  clothes,  dysentery  pangs,  obscene  insects  and  the 
incredible  carrion  smells  of  a  long-contested  battlefield. 
In  time,  he  found,  you  can  actually  get  used  to  such 
smells.  His  recovery  from  five  weeks  of  bleeding  to  death 


proves  that  his  physical  stamina  is  equal  to  his  nervous 
stability.  Marie  very  definitely  picked  herself  a  guy  who 
can  take  it. 

A  good  thing,  too,  in  view  of  the  job  ahead.  Jumping 
from  the  armed  forces  to  civilian  life  is  no  mere  matter  of 
stepping  through  a  door.  Marie  says  his  attitude  toward 
everybody  but  herself  for  the  first  few  days  after  he  ar- 
rived was  that  of  "a  little  boy  come  home  after  he's  been 
lost."  His  civilian  clothes  still  fitted.  But  he  was  seen 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror  and  asking,  "Do  people 
really  wear  these  things?  "  And  when,  on  a  country  week 
end,  he  could  get  into  khaki  shirt  and  pants,  he  said 
gustily,  "Now  I  can  breathe  again." 

Being  interested  in  aviation,  he  hunted  jobs  first  at  the 
big  air-transport  companies.  Their  personnel  offices  were 
not  receptive  to  his  idea  that  experience  as  company  clerk 


Fowl  ($60  a  month) $720 

Life  insurance 120 

Rent  ($48  a  mtnith) .576 

Commutation 120 

Recreation 200 

Walter's  lunches  ($5  a  week) 260 

New  furniture .500 

Laundry,  cleaning,  shoe  repair  ....  120 

Help  to  Walter's  family 120 

Doctors  and  dentists  (Walter  gets  all 

future  care  free  in  veteran  hospitals).  .50 

Savings  and  War  Bonds 680 

Clothes 234 

$3700* 

*Wuller'8  salary  plus  Government 
compensation   for  his  war  injury. 


and  crack  marine  noncom  would  qualify  him  for  a  job 
with  a  future.  They  offered  only  work  as  guard  at  air- 
fields or  as  a  $125-a-month  routine  clerk.  The  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  seemed  very  much  on  their  toes,  but 
understandably,  their  emphasis  was  on  war  jobs— with 
good  pay,  true,  but  eventual  future  dubious.  What  Walter 
wants— he  had  lots  of  time  to  figure  it  out  while  con- 
valescing— is  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  good  business 
and  do  some  sure-footed  climbing  in  the  world. 

A  few  weeks'  clerking  in  a  $30-a-week  trucking-office 
job  stopgapped  him.  Then  a  berth  with  a  company  mak- 
ing parachutes  sounded  good — pay  was  $46.50  a  week,  but 
it  soon  began  to  feel  like  a  dead  end  and  he  got  out.  The 
same  was  true  of  a  $44-a-week  job  in  an  outfit  making 
precision  instruments.  Not  until  a  personal  introduction 
got  him  into  that  advertising  agency  did  he  find  his  niche. 
It  meant  reduction  in  pay,  but  that  didn't  matter,  as  long 
as  the  future  angle  looked  good. 

He  had  hoped  that  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 'Administration 
rehabilitation  programs  for  servicemen,  including  voca- 
tional training  for  the  disabled,  might  supply  him  after- 
hours  advertising  courses.  That  chance  looks  dubious — 
Uncle  Sam  is  chary  of  supplying  tuition  Tor  a  man  who  has 
a  job  paying  more  than  his  compensation  comes  to.  The 
exact  amount  of  his  compensation  depends  upon  the  re- 
sults of  another  physical  examination  coming  up  this 
winter. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Walter's  feet  are  firmly 
on  the  escalator.  After  a  while,  this  sense  of  unreality 
about  not  being  in  uniform  with  the  boys — a  boyhood 
chum  was  killed  before  his  eyesr  on  Guadalcanal — will 
disappear.  The  things  that  still  baffle  him  most  are  the 
growling  about  wages  and  hours  among  well-paid  help 
in  the  parachute  factory  and  the  strikes  that  were  rife 
when  he  came  home. 

In  a  backhanded  way,  he  was  lucky  to  get  in  and  out  so 
early.  At  this  stage,  jobs  are  easily  got  and  pay  is  good. 
Walter's  girl  waited  for  him.  His  mind  apparently  came 
unscathed  through  its  ordeal.  His  bodily  injuries,  grave 
as  they  were,  left  him  normally  able  to  carry  on  with  the 
life  he  had  barely  begun  when  war  broke. 

Figure  what  his  situation  would  have  been  with  a 
little  less  luck,  multiply  it  by  millions  and  you  have  a 
rough  advance  notion  of  what  the  national  problem  will 
be  when  the  boys  come  home  from  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 
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How  to  Write  a 
Short  Storv: 


1.  Take 


agirlwithaproblem  (beauty) 


2.  Add  a  handsome  Marine  (her  rival's) 

He  says,  "Hello!"— and    his  smile  lifts  her  heart,     ry         .         .  . 

But  it  faUs  with  a  thud— when  he  passes  her  by  to   3.  Bring  in  abeautiful  baby  (her  sistcr's ) 


dance  with  somebody  else.  Somebody  with  a  com 
plexion  as  smooth  and  radiant  as — say! 


Maybe  that's  the  answer — she's  always  bathed  with 
gentle  Ivory  Soap.  Doctor's  orders.  No  soap  is  purer 
than  mild  Ivory — it  contains  no  coloring,  medication 
or  strong  perfvune  that  might  be  irritating.  Change 
to  regular,  gentle  cleansrngs  with  Ivory — Jane! 


'  Look  loveher  with  IVORY- 
the  soap  more  doctors 
advise  than  all  other  brands  together ! 


4.  YOU  write  the  happy  ending  I 

Does  Jane  meet  the  handsome  Marine 
again?  Does  he  fall  like  a  ton  of  bricks? 
Does  she  marry  him?  Could  be.  It's  easy 
for  a  gal  with  a  baby-radiant  skin!  Better 
start  using  gentle  Ivory  for  your  skin! 
99  H 100%  pure  ...  It  floats. 

•  •         • 

Save  Soaps!  They  Use  Vital 
War  Materials ! 

1.  Don't  leave  soap  in  water  when  you're 
through  lathering.  Put  the  bar  in  a  soap-dish 
when  not  in  use. 

2.  Be  sure  your  soap-dish  is  dry  before  you 
put  bar  back.  Keep  a  cloth  handy  to  keep 
your  soap-dish  dry. 

3.  Use  up  soap  scraps  in  wire  shaker  or  tied 
in  cloth.  Or  make  soap  jelly  by  dissolving 
scraps  in  boiling  water. 


^•v 
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MTGHEN  HELP 


HERE'S  THE  BARGAIN 
SCOTTOWELS  GIVE  YOU! 

Make  kitchen  work  easier  at 
every  turn  with  strong,  depend- 
able ScotTowels.  They  save  time 
and  energy — help  protect  family 
health. 

Nothing  to  wash — nothing  to 
iron — and  you  have  a  fresh,  clean 
towel  every  time. 

ScotTowels  are  thrifty,  too. 
Only  a  penny  a  day  for  their 
handy  kitchen  help. 

Help  stretch  the  supply  — 
use  ScotTowels  carefully 

If  you  can't  ^^t  as  many  Scot- 
Towels as  you  did  in  peacetime, 
the  reason  is  that  large  quantities 
of  Scott  paper  products  are  being 
used  in  the  war  effort. 

The  makers  of  ScotTowels  be- 
lieve that  housewives  would  rather 
stretch  their  supply  of  good  qual- 
ity towels  than  to  have  the  quality 
lowered  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply. 

After  Victory,  you'll  have  Scot- 
Towels aplenty.  Meantime,  if  your 
dealer  is  out  of  stock 
today  —  rry  again 
tomorrow. 


Scoflbwels 


Save  laundering , 
help  protect 
family  health! 


BY  LT.  COMDR.  LESLIE   B.  HOHMAN,  U.S.IW.R. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


TO  A  NATION  stirred  by  patriotism  at 
the  height  of  a  war,  few  statements 
seem  truer  or  more  inspiring  than  that 
grateful  countrymen  will  never  permit 
veterans  handicapped  by  wounds  to  lack  for 
jobs.  Yet  the  ringing  words  are  misleading, 
and  often  inflict  cruel  psychologic  wounds 
on  the  men  themselves  by  causing  them  to 
expect  well-deserved  special  consideration 
which  they  do  not  always  receive.  The  stark 
reality  is  that  every  hero  who  returns  with  a 
serious  war  disability  is  called  upon,  like 
Sgt.  Walter  Bodt,  from  the  Marines  at 
Guadalcanal,  to  show  a  second  heroism  in 
recapturing  his  place  in  the  civilian  world. 

Sergeant  Bodt,  twenty-three  last  Novem- 
ber thirteenth — an  anniversary  he  observed 
by  marrying — came  back  to  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  an  attitude  which 
every  serviceman  with  a  permanent  dis- 
ability would  do  well  to  emulate.  The  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  indicate  the  gravity 
of  the  problem,  although  they  certainly  are 
no  more  serious  than  the  difficulties  of  a 
typical  case.  From  the  conduct  of  his  fam- 
ily and  nineteen-year-old  Marie  Olsen, 
whom  he  later  married,  definite  rules  can  be 
formulated  for  others  who  want  to  help  war- 
injured  men  all  they  can. 

The  day  after  Walter  was  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  June  of  1943  he  started 
to  look  for  a  job  with  the  same  willingness  to 
meet  life  which  he  had  displayed  toward 
meeting  death  the  October  before,  when  he 
volunteered  to  stand  up  in  full  view  of  the 
Japanese  and  signal  for  desperately  needed 
ammunition.  His  company  got  the  ammuni- 
tion. It  cost  him  an  eye,  the  permanent 
tying  off  of  one  of  the  two  main  arteries 
which  supply  blood  to  the  head,  ten  opera- 
tions, nineteen  blood  transfusions,  months 
in  hospitals.  It  gained  him  a  pension  of 
$135  a  month,  promotion  from  corporal  to 
sergeant,  a  Navy  Cross  for  gallantry  and  a 
discharge  with  high  honor.  But  when  Wal- 
ter began  his  search  for  work,  he  did  not  talk 
of  the  glory  of  his  past.  He  emphasized  the 
promise  of  his  future. 

On  this  point,  servicemen  who  come  back 
harmed  in  any  way  have  to  fight  against  a 
danger  to  which  everyone  who  is  exception- 
ally unfortunate  in  the  everyday  world  is 
also  exposed.  Over  and  over  in  my  practice 
of  psychiatry  I  have  heard  such  questions 
as:  "Why  should  I  be  singled  out  to  fail  in 
business  through  no  fault  of  my  own?"; 
"Why  should  I  suffer  a  nervous  collapse 
when  my  whole  career  is  at  stake?";  "How 
can  I  hope  for  success  after  what  I  have  lost 
in  this  illness?"  The  tendency  nearly  al- 
ways is  to  look  backward  hopelessly  instead 
of  looking  forward  hopefully.  The  tempta- 
tion to  avoid  or  delay  the  push  ahead  may 
be  especially  strong  for  disabled  or  partly 
disabled  veterans,  because  they  have  greatly 
respected  laurels  on  which  they  can  rest. 

Walter  recognized  and  accepted  the  hard 
truth  that,  by  and  large,  it  would  be  his 
ability  to  produce  in  a  competitive  civilian 
economy  which  would  gain  him  a  position; 
that  only  where  he  exactly  equaled  another 
applicant  in  productive  capacity  could  he  be 
reasonably  sure  of  preference  because  of  his 
military  sacrifice.  When  he  failed  to  get  one 
good  job  for  which  he  had  been  recom- 
mended, he  heard  indirectly  that  the  reason 
was  his  loss  of  an  eye.  He  quit  another  job 
because  he  feared  the  work  was  too  much  of 
a  strain  on  his  remaining  eye.  Since  he  ex- 
pected no  extraordinary  treatment  on  ac- 


count of  his  record,  these  setbacks  did  not 
give  him  the  added  handicap  of  bitterness 
which,  quite  understandably,  is  acquired  by 
many  servicemen  in  comparable  situations. 
The  experience  in  dealing  with  men, 
gained  with  a  squad  which  once  told  him 
fondly  that  he  was  the  "best  damn  corporal 
in  the  Marines,"  was  an  asset,  Walter  knew. 
He  stressed  this  experience  and  his  success 
as  company  clerk.  He  was  confident  his 
health  was  good  and  should  remain  so,  and 
that  his  artificial  eye  did  not  disfigure  him. 
He  talked  ability,  not  disability.  Every- 
where he  applied  he  was  cordially  received. 
He  got  several  jobs,  and  moved  on  to  better 
ones.  He  has  an  excellent  one  now,  with  a 
fine  chance  for  advancement. 

To  SUPPLEMENT  all  the  separate  sugges- 
tions for  a  happy  home-coming  to  be  applied 
by  the  injured  veteran  himself,  which  can  be 
seen  clearly  outlined  in  Walter's  story,  the 
first  general  rule  for  the  veteran's  family  and 
for  all  who  care  most  about  him  is  that  they, 
too,  must  be  realistic.  This  is  the  opposite  of 
dwelling  glumly  on  the  dark  side.  Realism 
demands  merely  that  for  the  sake  of  a  handi- 
capped man  those  of  whom  he  is  fondest 
should  courageously  admit  to  him  the  exist- 
ence of  the  misfortune — as  something  to  be 
overcome.  Evasion  of  the  subject  by  in- 
timates from  whom  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
frankness  will  usually  make  him  believe  that 
the  truth  is  too  bad  to  be  mentioned. 

When  Walter's  mother  was  informed  that 
he  had  lost  an  eye,  she  was  so  crushed  at 
first  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  write 
to  him  about  it.  Walter's  father,  who  has 
learned  how  to  face  trial  in  the  several  years 
during  which  he  has  been  partly  paralyzed, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  very  wise  state- 
ment. "This  will  never  do,"  he  said.  "We 
have  to  be  able  to  talk  Walter's  troubles  out 
with  him  to  encourage  him  to  go  on." 

The  correspondence  which  followed  re- 
sulted in  the  joyous  discovery  by  the  family 
that  Walter's  scars  would  not  spoil  his  good 
looks  and  that  he  was  far  from  disheart- 
ened. The  relatives  of  every  man  returning 
wounded  can  find  here  a  second  specific  rule 
for  their  guidance.  Today's  military  surgery 
and  psychiatric  treatment  are  so  skillful  that 
there  is  sound  reason  for  optimism  about 
physical  injuries  and  nervous  collapses. 

For  those  whose  men  are  invalided  home 
for  psychologic  reasons,  the  fact  that  med- 
ical science  has  long  recognized  the  term 
"shell  shock"  as  a  misnomer  is  worth  em- 
phasizing again.  "Shell  shock"  is  a  decep- 
tively loose  designation  inherited  from  the 
First  World  War  to  cover  various  types  of 
nervous  and  emotional  illnesses  essentially 
the  same  as  those  which  often  develop  under 
the  strains  of  civilian  life.  In  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  the  rate  of  recovery  is  high. 
A  basic  factor  in  the  readjustment  after  dis- 
charge from  a  hospital  is  a  belief  by  close 
associates  that  the  man  should  resume  ac- 
tive participation  in  normal  affairs  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  psychiatrist  in  charge  of  the  case  will 
give  dependable  advice  on  how  much  re- 
sponsibility should  be  undertaken,  and  how 
soon.  My  work  in  the  psychiatric  branch  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  the  First  World 
War  and  with  so-called  "shell-shock"  cases 
in  private  practice  since  then  impels  me  to 
urge  families,  as  well  as  the  patients,  to  fol- 
low the  psychiatrist's  directions  explicitly. 
Some  few  families  display  little  understand- 
ing of  the  genuineness  of  the  illness,  irritably 


•  Throughout  the  world— in  the  ARMY,  AIR 
CORPS,  NAVY,  MARINERS— increasing  tens  of 
thousands  of  valiant  American  boys  proudly  cherish 
their  gift— the  HEART -SHIELD  New  Testament 
or  HEART-SHIELD  Catholic  Prayer  Book. 

•  In  battle  it  is  their  "Good  Luck"  charm.  On  quiet 
days  it  is  their  inspiration. 

•  The  gold-plated.  20-gauge  steel  front  cover 
was  repeatedly  subjected  to  target  tests  and  in 
every  case  deflected  45-caliber  bullets,  shot  at 
an  angle.  It  may  also  deflect  bayonet  or  shrap- 
nel, and  may  even  save  his  life  . 

•  Why  delay  such  a  gift  to  your  loved  one  or  friend? 
We  pack  each  HEART-SHIELD  New  Testament 
and  Catholic  Prayer  Book  in  a  ready-to-mail  carton. 
You  may  send  it,  first  class  postage,  any  place  in  the 
world  for  24c,  and  any  place  in  the  United  States  for 
3c.  A  beautiful  presentation  card,  for  your  name  and 
his,  is  included. 

•  Available  in  three  editions- $2.95,  $3.95,  and  $6.95, 

with  either  of  these  inscriptions,  beautifully  engraved 
on  the  gold-plated  steel  front  cover: 

(A)  May  This  Keep  You  Safe  From  Harm 

(B)  May  Cod  Bles^  You 

The  $3.95  edition  has  leather  binding  with  Gold  edge. 

•  The  $6.95  Special  De  Luxe  edition  hai  34-K  Mirror- 
Finiih  Gold-Plated  Cover,  leather  binding  with  Gold  edge. 

•  Surprise  Him  I  He  will  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
gift.     Order    his    HEART-SHIELD    book— foday.' 
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pij.ing  the  patient  to  "snap  out  of  it" 
•ti  tly.  The  majority  is  indined,  in  mis- 
rei  ;d  sympathy  for  loved  ones,  to  do  too 
tl  o  promote  sustained  effort. 
A  '  remarks  which  foster  self-pity  in  a 
a. .ho  has  either  a  physical  or  a  psycho- 
ni  njury  are  a  tremendous  disservice  to 
ulThey  stimulate  the  impression  that 
eij  is  no  use  in  trying  to  capture  the  op- 
iri|iities  still  within  his  reach.  This  in 
n  nay  lead  him  to  exaggerate  his  handi- 
p  L  self-justification  for  inactivity. 
I  low  of  one  man  who  came  back  with  a 
ill  espiratory  difficulty  from  gas  suffered 
1 1 '.  Meuse-Argonne  front,  in  the  Eighty- 
ii),  Division,  in  1918.  When  he  arrived  in 
3  i  me  town  he  was  acclaimed  by  all  who 
e  him.  Overanxious  parents  persuaded 
mi  lat  he  was  not  physically  able  to  take 
( |i  former  job  "for  a  little  while."  The 
it:  while"  dragged  on  for  several  years, 
\  acquired  the  habit  of  loafing.  His  fel- 
jf  iwnsmen,  at  first  eager  to  hear  his  war 
ijiscences,  became  bored  by  hearing 
e)  so  often.  He  began  to  color  more  and 
J.  highly  his  accounts  of  the  severity  of 
i  lury.  Several  men  who  had  served  in 
e  ime  company,  disgusted  by  his  con- 
u  talk,  spread  the  truth  that  he  wasn't 
ir  ladly.  He  finally  ran  for  a  minor  pub- 
•  ice,  was  defeated,  and  was  furious  at 
ei  lole  town  for  its  lack  of  appreciation  of 
.1  had  suffered.  When  I  last  heard  of  him, 
nj  years  ago,  he  was  eking  out  his  small 
n  )n  by  occasional  jobs,  sincerely  con- 
[1  1  that  he  could  never  stand  steady 
n.  although  physical  examination  proved 
"i  s  in  good  condition. 
1 5harp  contrast  to  that  man's  unhappy 
is  ar  history  are  the  records  of  the  great 
0  rtion  of  war-injured  men  who  meet  the 
a  nge  of  readjustment  with  inspiring 
:1  ide.  I  could  cite  many  to  whom  asso- 
i1  in  business  and  social  life  rallied  in 
e  admiration  for  their  determination. 
\  Iter  was  fortunate  in  having  the  back- 
}!  a  family  with  a  tradition  of  meeting 
r  hip  courageously.  When  his  father  be- 
n  ill  and  lost  his  business,  his  mother  got 
K  uncomplainingly.  In  their  modest  fiat 
;  ioklyn,  his  parents  trained  their  chil- 
e  in  the  ideal  that  expensive  living  was 
t  jcessary  to  give  richness  to  life. 
Yhen  I  was  in  the  hospital,  and  didn't 
i>  .0  hope  that  I  ever  could  do  as  well  as 
Si  e,"  Walter  said  to  me,  "I  could  brace 
y  f  up  by  remembering  that  I  could  be 
i[  '  on  very  little  money  if  I  had  to." 

J,  FHER  of  Walter's  great  good  fortunes 
1!  1  coming  back  to  Marie  Olsen.  She  re- 
»  to  be  alarmed  by  the  possibility  that 
:•■  ght  have  later  trouble  from  his  wounds. 
M  reeted  him  gaily  and  they  resumed  their 
rj:r  good  times  together.  Their  engage- 
B| ,  marriage,  founding  of  their  own  home 
i(  )lans  for  children  are  the  best  possible 
c  atizations  of  the  hopeful  forward  vision 
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which  it  is  so  essential  for  war-wounded 
men  to  hold. 

Not  all  men,  of  course,  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  an  attractive,  courageous,  happy- 
hearted  girl  like  Marie  waiting  for  them. 
But  all  men  can  force  themselves,  and  should 
be  pressed  by  their  families,  to  seek  whole- 
some, cheerful  companionship  with  both 
women  and  men. 

The  problem  does  not  end  with  pleasant 
companionship,  or  even  with  a  job  and 
marriage.  The  man  who  returns  from  the 
war,  especially  if  he  has  a  disability,  should 
look  ahead  with  ambition  for  advancement. 
After  stress,  excitement  and  danger,  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  settle  down  into 
the  simplest  situation  to  be  found.  "What  I 
want  most  right  now  is  peace  and  quiet,"  a 
soldier  home  from  Tunisia  said  to  me,  ex- 
pressing a  fairly  prevalent  opinion  which 
surely  is  easy  to  comprehend.  The  trouble  is 
that,  after  the  effect  of  the  initial  release 
from  strain  has  passed,  these  same  men  will 
be  yearning  for  civilian  success  again.  They 
will  be  far  better  off  if  they  map  their  course 
accordingly  without  wasting  time. 

While  I  was  talking  with  Walter  about  his 
plan  to  wait  a  year  before  taking  some 
projected  college  courses  after  office  hours, 
he  agreed  with  me  that,  although  security 
in  a  good  job  gave  him  great  satisfaction  at 
present,  he  would  be  unhappy  if  he  saw  men 
of  his  own  age  stepping  over  him  five  years 
from  now.  I  believe  he  will  make  a  mistake 
if  he  delays  his  evening  classes  a  full  year. 
In  the  career  he  has  chosen,  he  needs  all  the 
education  that  he  can  get,  as  soon  as  he  can 
get  it. 

One  expression  used  by  Walter  was  espe- 
cially apt:  "After  you  have  been  indoc- 
trinated for  military  service  and  been  in  for 
a  year  or  more,  you  have  to  be  indoctrinated 
for  civilian  life  all  over  again." 

The  fact  that  the  indoctrination  may  be 
difficult  for  men  who  have  been  permanently 
injured  cannot — and  should  not — be  denied. 
They  must  face  the  problem  of  their  handi- 
cap, besides  tribulations  of  readjustment 
experienced  by  virtually  all  veterans. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  generous  with  financial  assist- 
ance and  its  efforts  to  assure  jobs.  Voca- 
tional training  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties will  be  made  available.  Some  industries 
already  are  establishing  the  precedent  of 
giving  preference  to  servicemen,  and  are 
putting  those  who  have  been  wounded  at  the 
head  of  their  employment  lists. 

The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for,  however, 
is  that  roads  to  a  bright  future  will  be  cleared. 
The  determination  to  make  the  most  of  the 
chances  must  originate  within  the'men  them- 
selves. The  strongest  allies  they  can  have  are 
families  and  close  associates  who  will  assist 
them  by  word  and  attitude  in  the  deliberate 
planning  and  broadening  of  their  lives  to  em- 
brace the  fullest  possible  accomplishment. 


7e«  1Rcde<i  ^  l^etwuuH^  7V<vi  'Vctcfuitui 


!•  Don't  let  overanxious  rela- 
tives and  friends  persuade  you  to 
put  off  looking  for  a  job  for  a  few 
wfeeks.   Do  it  now. 

i!.  Remember  that  you  can  ex- 
pect preference,  due  to  military  ex- 
perience, only  when  your  capabili- 
ties are  equal  to  those  of  other  ap- 
plicants. 

•'•  In  talking  with  prospective 
employers,  be  sure  to  stress  abil- 
ity, not  disability. 

I  •  If  your  wartime  training  and 
experience  will  be  an  asset  in  the 
job  (for  many  this  will  be  true), 
stress  the  fact. 

"»•  If  you  have  physical  handi- 
caps due  to  service,  persuade  your 
family  to  be  realistic  about  this. 
Let  them  know  it  is  better  for  you 
to  "talk  out  your  troubles." 


<»•  If  your  girl  is  waiting  and 
marriage  now  is  possible,  don't  put 
it  off. 

V.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  seek 
wholesome,  cheerful  companion- 
ship with  both  women  and  men. 

I^-  Don't  let  yourself  be  satisfied 
with  a  job  which  promises  secu- 
rity. Look  ahead  with  ambition  for 
advancement. 

!*•  Be  sure  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities oft'ered  to  ex-servicemen. 
Map  out  a  course  now  which,  with 
such  study,  will  lead  to  advance- 
ment. 

lO.  Remember  that,  in  spite  of 
all  such  outside  help,  the  real  bat- 
tle to  achieve  a  future  life  of  the 
richest  and  fullest  sort  is  up  to 
you. 


Only  one  soap  gives  your  skin 

'4 j^(^^^kf^Sni^uef 


^oday,  as  for  75 
romantic  years,  popular  girls  bathe  with 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


Young  lady,  you  may  well  expect  to 
be  kissed  when  your  skin  has  this  fra- 
grant allure.  For  here  is  one  soap  that 
actually  gives  your  skin  a  bouquet — ■ 
adorns  it  with  a  haunting  fragrance 
that  whispers  to  others,  "She's  an 
exciting  girl." 

For  the  famous  fragrance  of  Cashmere 
Bouquet  is  alone  in  this  world  — 
a  secret  wedding   of   rare    perfumes. 

So  bathe  tonight  with  Cashmere  Bou- 
quet. Caress  each  curve  of  your  body 
with  its  fragrant  luxury  lather.  See 


your  skin  reflect  a  glowing  new,  love- 
lier tone  as  staleiiess  quickly  departs. 
Then  step  from  your  bath  sweet  and 
radiant,  your  skin  adorned  with  an 
exciting  bouquet  that  will  make  you  a 
woman  daintily  desirable. 

Too,  you'll  love  creaming  your  face 
with  the  soft  white  lather  of  Cashmere 
Bou(juct.  Removes  dirt  and  cosmetics 
so  gently,  leaves  your  complexion  like 
"peaches  and  cream." 

Let  this  lovely  bouquet  soap  make 
you  more  exciting! 


LOVID  BY  MILLIONS 
FOR  ITS  FRAGRANT  BOUQUET 
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BY  LOUISE  PAI]\E  BEI¥JAMIN 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 


I  GIRL'S  dream  of  her  wedding  day  dates  from  the  first  moment  she  is 
A  aware  of  romance  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  starts  with  the  vision  of  a 
[l  storybook  heroine— "and  so  the  beautiful  princess  married  the  hand- 
jLI  some  prince";  or  perhaps  she  is  stirred  by  a  picture  of  a  bride  touched 
with  silver  glory  by  her  wedding  veil.  In  that  hour  there  is  born  in  her  own 
heart  a  secret  dream:  of  herself  floating  rapturously  toward  a  waiting  prince, 
while  for  a  brief,  imperishable  span  time  stands  still  in  a  world  that  is  all 
hers,  an  enchanted,  softly  lit  world  filled  with  fragrance  and  music,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  ushering  her  graciously  into  a  wonderful  new  Ufe.  In  those 
early  dreams  the  groom  is  likely  to  be  a  vague  figure,  a  hero  still  undiscov- 
ered, who  will  surely  be  there,  however,  when  the  right  time  comes. 

The  years  sUp  by.  The  time  is  now.  The  little  girls  of  yesterday  are  find- 
ing their  shadowy  dreamed-of  husbands  turning  into  real  young  men.  And 
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they  are  indeed  heroes,  in  blue  and  khaki  and  olive  green.  Brides  place  their 
futures  confidently  in  strong  male  hands  that  will  not  only  fend  for  their 
personal  happiness,  as  men  have  always  done  for  their  wives,  but  beyond 
that  for  the  safety  and  beauty  of  the  whole  world. 

It  brings  a  great  double  responsibility.  Young  wives  must  not  only  meet 
the  time-honored  obhgations  of  marriage,  but  must  also  bring  to  their  new 
lives  the  greater  understanding  that  will  enable  them  to  share  their  hus- 
bands with  democracy. 

Your  wedding  day  is  more  than  ever  the  most  important  day  in  your 
life.  You  become  a  partner  in  the  greatest  enterprise  in  the  world,  a  good 
marriage.  You  acquire,  also,  a  tremendous  personal  share  in  that  world- 
wide enterprise,  the  defense  of  liberty. 

Everything  that  happens  to  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life  will  be  affected 
by  the  philosophy  and  courage  you  bring  to  your  marriage  day. 

Loi^e?  Yes,  of  course.  You  would  not  be  taking  this  step  if  that  were 
not  already  warmly  and  deeply  rooted  in  your  heart.  But  love,  because  of 
its  very  intensity,  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  assure  a  steadfast  marriage. 

Tolerance  and  kindness  Eire  everyday  assets  that  will  wear  longer  than 
emotional  love.  If  it  were  possible  for  every  couple  to  make — and  keep— a 
resolution  never  to  do  or  say  an  unkind  thing  to  each  other,  that  would  be 
all  the  rule  ever  necessary  for  successful  marriage. 

That  is  a  lot  to  hope  for.  But  remember,  on  the  day  of  your  marriage 
you  start  with  a  clean  slate,  and  the  longer  you  can  keep  a  vow  never  to  say 
the  first  unkind  word,  the  more  soUdly  you  are  building  for  the  future.  Hab- 
its of  courtesy  and  consideration  cU^e  exacted  in  business  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  marriage  they  are  even  more  important,  and  more  rewarding. 

Another  gift  that  every  woman  should  hope  to  bring  to  her  husband  is 
beauty.  Beauty,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word :  the  transforming  touch  that 
adds  flavor  to  daily  living  and  makes  commonplace  surroundings  glow. 
Men  are  accustomed  to  the  prose  of  hfc.  For  centuries  they  have  faced  the 
stern  reafities  of  fighting  and  breadwinning.  Most  of  them  look  to  their 
wives  to  provide  life  with  color  and  poetry,  and  have  touching  faith  that 
those  wives  will  make  the  effort.  A  home,  a  dependable  husband,  healthy 
children  and  three  regular  meals  a  day  are  solid  foundation  for  a  good  life, 
but  they  are  not  all  of  it,  any  more  than  a  good  serviceable  garment  is  a 
party  dress.  The  imaginative  wife  gives  the  "party  touches"  to  living,  adds 
spirit  and  beauty  to  the  basic  pattern. 

She  brings  beauty  of  person  too.  As  the  central  figure  in  a  successful 
home,  she  sets  the  standard  for  loveliness.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
conventionally  pretty  features.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  which  it  is  in  her  power  to  convey,  if  she  will.  It  begins  with  the  day 
of  her  wedding,  for  never  was  there  a  man  in  love  who  did  not  believe  his 
bride  beautiful.  That  picture  is  fixed  dazzUngly  in  his  mind,  and  men  are 
extraordinarily  loyal  to  their  visions.  The  bride  who,  by  intelhgent  effort, 
keeps  herself  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sweet,  groomed  and  gracious  girl  her 
husband  married  is  wise.  The  one  who  tries  not  only  to  uphold  this  stand- 
ard, but  to  raise  it,  is  inspired !  And  beauty,  like  kindness,  is  a  lovely,  wide- 
spreading  force  for  good. 

Every  time  one  couple  in  one  home  achieves  happiness,  a  ripple  is 
started  that  helps  to  swell  the  forward-pushing  currents  of  the  world. 


con/m&nce    vecaifie    tie^    /leart  e'^   litu    o/ 
^Im  ana  aele^nmialton  a6'  melt   ai   W'i^. 

HOW  AAIERICA  LIVES  i^i^ 
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^\ . .  and youHl  just  wave  your  hand  and  make  any  climate  you  wish ..J^ 


WOULDN'T  it  be  heavenly  to  live  in  a  house  that 
makes  its  own  weather . . .  that's  balmy  in  January, 
cool  as  a  mountain  top  in  July ..  .regardless  of  what  the 
thermometer  says  outdoors? 


ALLTHis  WILL  BE  A  REALITY)  For  tomorrow  your  new  Gas 
air-conditioning  system  will  give  you  "weather  as  you 
want  it"  at  the  flip  of  a  finger. 

But  climate  control  is  just  one  of  the  wonders  of  com- 
fort being  developed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Gas 
industry  today.  Here  are  some  of  the  other  things  in 
store  for  you. 

TOMORROW'S   MIRACLE   KITCHEN  ...  SO  COol,  SO  clean,  you'll 

love  every  minute  you're  in  it. . .  where  a  new  Certi- 
fied Performance  Gas  range  gives  you  speed  in  pre- 
cision cooking  —  saves  food  values  and  hours  of  work! 

THE  MAGIC  FLAME  THAT  WILL  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  FUTURE 


NEW  MAGIC  IN  REFRIGERATION  ...  a  silcDt  Gas  refrigerator 
with  cooling  units  that  will  keep  all  kinds  of  food 
fresh  longer  —  meats,  vegetables,  even  frozen  foods. 
Will  save  you  hours  of  marketing  time! 

A  "HOT  SPRING"  ON  TAP  ...  an  automatic  Gas  water-heat- 
ing system  that  will  provide  hot  water  galore  . . .  effort- 
lessly, economically  .  .  .  make  all  housekeeping  easier. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  wonders  that  will  be  brought 
to  you  tomorrow  by  the  tiny  blue  Gas  BaLtne ...  the /lame 
that  cools  as  well  as  hctts. 


You  can  speed  tliat  day  by  using  Gas 
wisely  ...  by  conserving  it  for  vital  war 
production  .  .  .  and  by  saving  for  that 
magic  home  ot  the  future  with  every 
war  bond  you  can  buy. 


An  advertisement  of  the  American  Gay  Association 
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Boudoir chiir!    '    '    fcJn"  ' 
Straight  chair.        ;     J?" 

&'"'•-«'•«■     9:00' 
Draperies  .'   \   \    \  /^JO 

$202.64 


THE  BEDROOM 


P'r««>rf,  p»rf«  2rf  "'"•"' f^i  is  shaped 

'^  '^n.in^.s,  soL" ;Z%f^f'  of 
homemade  of  scrnr,  1      l  ^^e  frame, 

*«^  spHng  and  mattress  T.'^'"'>" 

rug.    Since  bedroomTaren  T  ""'^  ° 

6     "re  no?  necessary. 


BY  DENRIETTA  MUBDOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 


i  HONEYMOON  trip  \>as  out   of  the   question  for  Marie  and   Walter.    "We'll  have 

/■   to  go  right  to  housekeeping,"  Marie  said,  "and  we're  looking  for  a  three-room  apart- 

1%,  nient  with  a  good  layout.  I'm  awfully  romantic  about  this,"  she  added,  "and  I  want  \ 

my  decorations  as  beautiful  as  I  have  always  dreamed  they  would  be." 

But  Marie's  dream  apartment  didn't  materialize  overnight.  In  fact,  the  weeks  the 
search  for  it  consumed  put  her  and  Walter's  love  to  a  test  it  might  never  have  known  in 
peacetime.  But  there's  a  place  for  everyone — and  finally  Marie  and  Walter  found 
tlieirs,  out  of  all  the  neighborlioods  they  wanted  and  could  afford.  "It's  sweet,"  Marie 
breathed,  tiglitening  her  hold  on  Walter's  arm.   "Now  we  can  begin  shopping  for  it." 

Marie  had  long  set  her  heart  on  soft  green  with  flower  accents  for  the  living-room 
scheme  and  yellow,  green  and  white  for  the  bedroom.  Shopping      (Continued  on  Page  118) 
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Sofa  .    . 
fan  chair. 
Club  chair 
Pull-up  chair." 
2  Windsor  chairs 
CoftM  table . 

Round  table  . 

"ropleaf  table 

folding  table 

Rug   .    . 

Drapery  fjbrl'cs ." 


■   $)09.S0 
59.95 
54.95 
16.95 
53.90 
19.95 
24.95 
59.95 
12.95 
43.00 
_  12.00 

$468)5 
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THE  UVWC  ROOM 

/ou„d-uiA   ourlXZt^"^'"''  '*V 
Pioces  which,  they  a/eed   „rf°"'7'^""' 

jinisnea  this  room,  "Z)op«/,v  ,f 
flowered  dranerv  fnh.:      •  *  '"" 


WIW   ^'''''*''*'*  trwin  Hvfiil*§uurtvrs 

II  111  13  Wasl.i,,;..!,,,..    I>.    C, 

Make  both  new  and  used  carpeting  last  by  using  a 
good  rug  cushion  underneath.  Made  of  sterilized  animal 
hair,  it  eases  the  wear,  adds  to  apparent  thickness 
of  carpet.  There  is  an  ample  supply  for  all  ordinary 
needs.  Clean  carpets  wear  longer — a  good  shampoo  re- 
stores the  color  and  textur*. 
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WISHFUL  THINKING 

Naturally,  you  want  a  perfect  home  after  the  war,  efficiently  equipped 
with  the  wonderful  household  devices  that  make  work  so  easy.  The 
"U"  Plan  for  "V"  Day  brings  this  wish  out  of  the  dream  stage  into 
reahty!  Smart  young  wives-to-be  are  seizing  on  it  as  a  sure  means 
toward  getting  the  labor-saving  aids  they  want.  You,  too,  will  be  in- 
terested whether  you  plan  to  make  a  new  home  or  equip  an  old  one. 
Here's  how  it  works:  ...{!)  Check  on  this  page  the  Universal  house- 
wares you  wiU  need  ...  (2)  Add  up  their  estimated  values  as  shown 
here  ...  (3)  Put  that  simi  into  War  Bonds.  ...  (4)  Ask  your  local 
dealer  today  to  put  you  on  his  priority  hst. 

You  make  no  down  payment,  you're  under  no  obhgation!  But 
you  do  put  yourself  in  line  among  the  lucky  "firsts"  to  get 
Universal  products  after  Victory !  Send  for  the ''U"  Plan  for"V" 
Day  Booklet  which  gives  added  details — write  to: 


LANDERS,       FRARY       &       CLARK,       NEW       BRITAIN,       CONN. 


,> 


CHECK    UNIVERSAL   APPLIANCES 
AND   HOUSEWARES   HERE! 


UNIVERSAL  APPLIANCES 
AND  HOUSEWARES 


1941    PRICE 
RANGE 

[Approximota] 


ESTIMATED 
COST 


Electric  Ranges $94.95- 

Water  Healers 74.00- 

Washers 54.95- 

Ironers 34.95- 

Bag  Type  Vacuum  Cleaners.      .  29.95- 

Tank  Type  Vacuum  Cleaners       .  59.95- 

Hand  Vacuum  Cleaners  .      .      .  14.45- 
Landers  "Open  Top"  Carpet 

Sweepers 3.95- 

Irons 3.95- 

Toasters 3.95- 

Percolalors 6.95- 

Mixers 24.95- 

V^affle  Irons 6.95- 

Sandwkh  Grills 7.95- 

Heoting  Pads 3.95- 

Hot  Plates 3.95- 

Portable  Heaters       ....  6.95- 

Ovens 27.95- 

Kitchen  Cutlery 10- 

Corvlng  Sets 2.95- 

Toble  Knives  and  Forks  .       .       .  3.95- 

Food  and  Meat  Choppers    .       .  1.95- 

Vacuum  Bottles 1.15- 

Picnic  Sets 4.50- 

Pitcher  Sets 6.95- 

Lunch  Kits 1.95- 

Household  Scales       ....  ),75- 
Pressure  Cookers       .... 

Fruit  Juicers 3.25- 

Stove  Percolators      ....  2.95- 


279.95 
123.00 
■134.95 
104.95 

■  59.95 

■  69.95 

■  19.95 


TOTAL  $. 


BUY    MORE    WA  R     BO  N  DS  I 


Check  here  the  Universal  appliances  you've 
dreamed  of  owning.  Put  their  estimated 
volue  into  War  Bonds — then  after  Victory, 
you  con  stop  dreaming  and  start  owningi 


UNIVERSAL 


± 


,burl7^ 


^'^R] 


MOR  DOEUVRES 


George  Rector  knows  where  the  fishing's  good — and  why.  His  Aiook  is 
about  to  connect  with  MOR  goodness  than  you  could  shake  a/tick  at. 

For  an  evening  "snack  party,"  with  hot  coffee,  a  little  M0R  goes  a 
long  way.  It's  all  solid  meat — no  bone — no  gristle. 

As  a  main  dish... hot  or  cold... fried,  broiled  or  ba^«d...one  can  of 
hearty,  delicious  MOR  will  serve  four  famished  netJple.  MOR  has  the 
Vitamin  Bi  value  of  tender  pork. 

KEY  TOMOirU^EUVRES— Read  clockwise:  baby  tomatoes 
sjiiftr^with  ground  MOR;  MOR  cones,  filled  with  potato  salad; 
fluted  celery  rings  stuffed  with  ground  MOR; sliced  MOR  wrapped 
with  bacon  and  broiled;  pickles  and  celery  stuffed  with  ground 
MOR.  Eggplant  holds  French  fried  balls  of  ground  MOR  and 
squares  of  MOR,  pickles  and  olives  wrapped  with  MOR  slices. 


^     m.     m 


Table  for  two.  The  Bodts  Javorite  dish  is  shrimp  cocktail  with  a  hot  sauce. 

POfflT  LIICR  FOR  TWO 


BY  LOUELLA  G.  KHOIJER 


WITH  a  cookbook  in  one  hand,  ration 
books  in  the  other  and  no  previous 
cooking  experience,  a  young  bride  is 
apt  to  go  around  in  dizzy  confusion. 
But  you'll  catch  on  and  you'll  be  a  better 
cook  and  manager  for  this  war  experience. 
Have  a  plan!  Once  a  week  go  on  menu 
maneuvers.  Make  a  kitchen  pin-up  of 
your  dinner  plans — your  week's  outlay  of 
points.  Watch  dinners  and  you'll  come  out 
even — sometimes  with  points  to  splurge. 
Try  it  and  see ! 

T>U*ten,  THmu  PiK-^tfi4, 

.>IU.M»A^ 

Kak<<l  Meal      Stuffed  Potatoes 

Broo<'oli  Coleslaw 

Bread  and  '"Spread" 

Caramel  Pears  Coffee 

Bake  two  large  potatoes.  Scoop  out.  Brown 
3^  pound  hamburger  and  1  onion,  chopped, 
in  a  little  fat — or  leftover  meat.  Sprinkle 
with  a  little  flour.  Add  Yi  cup  water  and  a 
little  meat  paste.  Make  a  nice  gravy.  Sea- 
son and  mix  with  the  potato — broken  up  but 
not  mashed.   Put  back  in  shells.   Brown. 

I  I  FSI»  AV 

Lamb  Stew  en  Casserole      Potato  Crust 

Gr<*en  Salafl      Miiflins     Jam 
Sliced  Oranges  With  Maple  Sirup      Tea 

Use  a  muffin  mix  to  save  shortening.  Start 
stew  night  before.  Brown  the  potato-topped 
casserole  when  you  bake  the  muffins. 

•\*  KI».M-:SI».\Y 

Broceoli.  Potatoes  and  Bacon  au  Gratin 

Lyonnai.se  Carrots      Bread  and  "Spread" 

Green  Salad     Apple  Crisp     Coffee 

Use  ends  and  tough  stalks  of  broccoli  saved 
from  Monday.  Pare,  dice  and  cook.  Mix 
with  diced  cooked  potatoes,  crumbled  crisp 
bacon,  cream  sauce  and  cheese.  Bake. 

T  H  I    It  S  l»  A  % 

Braised  Veal  Patties     Carrots  and  Celery 

Parsley  Potatoes     Spinach  Salad 

Bread  and  "Spread" 

Grapefruit  Coffee 

Marie  and  Walter  are  fond  of  veal  cutlets, 
but   think   twice   before   spending    twelve 


points  per  pound.  Have  patties  instead. 
Use  the  rest  of  Wednesday's  bunch  of  car- 
rots with  outer  celery  stalks,  diced. 

K  It  1 1»  A  ^ 

Fish  Fillets  Baked  in  Lemon  Sauce 

Baked  Potatoes     Buttered  Beets 

Hearts  of  Lettuce     French  Dressing 

Fruit  Gelatin 

Eggless  Chocolate  Cake     Coffee 

Eggles's  chocolate  cake:  Sift  lYi  cups  flour, 
^  cup  sugar,  Yi  teaspoon  salt  and  Y^ 
teaspoon  baking  soda  together.  Add  part  of 
1  cup  milk  and  beat  smooth.  Add  rest.  Melt 
XYz  squares  chocolate  and  2  tablespoons 
shortening  over  hot  water.  Add  to  batter  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Bake  in  a  nine-inch  greased  layer  pan  l 
about  thirty  minutes,  in  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.   Easy,  economical. 

SAT!  Rn.<iY 

Spareribs     Sauerkraut 

Mashed  or  Boiled  Potatoes     Chili  Sauce 

Bread  and  "Spread" 

Baked  Apples     Tea 

MMIAV 

Chicken  Pie  With  Savory  Biscuit  Crust 

Peas  Rolls  Apple  Vegetable  Salad 

Frozen  Lemon  Pudding     Coffee 

Save  half  of  the  cooked  chicken  to  have 
another  way  later  in  week. 


Paint  eoat  for  wneata  tor  treek 

14  pound  hamburger 2 

\'/2  pounds  stewing  lamb 3 

'/2  pound  bacon  (does  for  two  break- 
fasts and  adds  flavor  to  Wednes- 
day casserole  dish) 

J4  pound  ground- veal  patties S 

I  '/2  pounds  spareribs 61 

Total 17 


From  the  32  points  per  week  for  two,  thisi 
leaves  sufficient  points  for  "spreads," 
shortening,  salad  oil  and  a  start  on  next 
week's  meat.  It's  a  good  idea  to  buy  mar- 
garine every  other  week  so  that  you  do  with 
14  pound  to  Yz  pound  butter.  Sausage  and 
bacon  drippings  help  out  for  cooking.  Ar- 
range your  buying  so  you  won't  have  to  bu^" 
all  needed  fats  jn  one  week. 


\it\i)is  mm\  MAMMi 


Save  vegetable 
juices.  Use  in  stews, 
soups  and  gravies. 
Keep  prepared  puddings  and  gelatin 
desserts  on  the  shelf.  .  .  .  Once  or 
twice  a  week  make  up  a  batch  of  cookies 
or  a  simple  cake  for  snacks.  .  .  .  Use 
some  of  your  points  for  frozen  vege- 
tables. Keep  in  freezing  compart- 
ment. .  .  .  Buy  meat  for  two  nights — 


if  you  buy  chops  for 
one  dinner,  get  beef 
or  lamb  for  a  stew 
or  meat  bones  for  a  soup  for  next 
night.  ...  If  you  buy  vegetables  for 
dinners,  choose  ones  that  will  go  to- 
gether a  third  night  if  there  is  a  little  of 
each  left  over.  ...  Be  a  good  sport — 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  things,  pro- 
vide a  good  dinner  with  what  is  at  hand. 


•    •    •  ^auA  /^ffte^uca  ^we^  *    *    * 
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This  is  your  morning  toast . . . 


Phis  is  your  morning  toast  ^yzeaa^ C(^(^'^h/if4a^' 


'i  ly  comes  to  you  m  a  pure 
i  il  white.  For  table  uses, 
>  IB  make  it  a  rich  appetiz^ 
i'  'Ikw  by  adding  the  vege- 
I  coloring  that  accompanies 
each  package. 


DELIG  lOU  S  ^^^^  MARGARINE 
MAKES   A  WORLD    OF  DIFFERENCE! 


Life  begins  at  the  breakfast  table,  so  treat  yourself 
to  the  best!  Golden  brown,  mouth-watering  good- 
ness .  .  .  that's  what  a  truly  delicious  spread  can 
do  to  give  your  toast  real  personality.  And  it  is 
because  Parkay  Margarine  tastes  so  good  with  a 
host  of  everyday  foods  that  it  is  a  favorite  in 
millions  of  homes  throughout  America. 

There  are  many  things  that  contribute  to  Parkay 
quality  and  delicate,  satisfying  flavor.  It  is  made  by 
Kraft  from  carefully  selected  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  is  made  in  modern,  up-to-date  plants,  spic 
and  span  as  a  model  kitchen.  It  is  made  by  skilled 
craftsmen  long  experienced  in  the  processing  of 
fine  foods  to  be  sold  to  you  under  the  Kraft  label. 

One  of  the  Best  Energy  Foods 
Parkay  Margarine  is  one  of  the  best  energy  foods 
you  can  serve  .  .  .  adds  important  nourishment  to 
hot  rolls,  muffins,  pancakes  and  when  used  to 
season  numerous  hot  cooked  vegetables  like 
potatoes  and  carrots. 


Many  foods  you  serve  contain  no  Vitamin  A  .  .  . 
so  when  you  serve  them  with  Parkay  at  every  meal 
you  add  dependable  amounts  of  this  important 
vitamin.  Each  pound  contains  no  less  than 
9.000  units  of  Vitamin  A. 


Parkay  hears  seal  of  acceptance  of  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition   of  American   Medical  Association. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  MIRACLE  W^HIP  SALAD  DRESSING 


We  all  stand  to  lose 
if  we  don't  hold  prices  down! 

If  prices  go  up  and  out  of  bounds,  we  all 
stand  to  lose — for  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
less  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Should 
prices  break  tlirougli  their  ceilings,  millions 
of  people  with  fixed  incomes  would  suffer. 
So  here's  how  every  one  of  us  can  help 
"hold  the  line"  against  rising  prices  and  their 
dreaded  aftermath — inflation: 

1.  Buy — and  hold — all  the  War  Bonds  you 

can  afford. 

2.  Pay  willingly  any  taxes  that  our  country  needs. 

3.  Provide  for  your  future  through  savings  and 

life  insurance. 

4.  Pay  off  old  debts — and  make  no  new  ones. 

5.  Support  rationing — pay  no  more  than  ceiling  prices. 

6.  Buy  only  what  you  need — make  what  you 

have  last  longer. 
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Add  that  tasty  "extra"  with  RITZ 
it's  America's  Favorite  Cracker! 


BUTTER. SAVING  TIP.  If  today  you  can't  have  as 
much  butter  as  you'd  Uke  — save  it  for  other 
uses  by  serving  Ritz  with  every  meal.  Tempting 
Ritz  is  so  rich  and  flavorful  —  it's  completely 
delicious  just  as  it  is! 

BAKED    BY    NABISCO    •    NATIONAL    BISCUIT    COMPANY 


•Navy  Award 
to  Nabisco  New 
York  Bakeriei  tor  excel- 
lence in  production  of 
biicuf'r,  crocffers  and 
emergency  ration  biicvil 
tor  the  Armed  Forces. 


Marie  and  Walter — 
great  food  fans — take 
considerable  in  terest 
in  the  menu  for  their 
own   wedding  party. 


BY  LOUELLA  Ci.  $$HOUER 


SO  THERE'S  going  to  be  a  wedding! 
It's  wartime !  Points  are  to  be  reckoned 
with;  your  maid,  if  you  had  one,  is  now 
a  riveter;  but  the  bride-to-be  is  your 
daughter  and  you  want  to  have  the  recep- 
tion at  home.  Though  the  menu  must  be 
simple,  you  want  it  to  be  as  right  as  her 
wedding  dress. 

Tintv  st't?  Your  menu  will  depend  on 
the  time  the  wedding  is  to  be.  If  in  the 
morning,  you  could  have  a  wedding  break- 
fast or  buffet  luncheon.  Afternoon  weddings 
are  usually  followed  by  a  reception,  tea  or 
buffet  supper,  if  very  late.  For  evening 
weddings,  a  reception  with  light  refresh- 
ments— or  again  a  buffet  supper.  A  reception 
with  simple  refreshments  suits  the  times. 
Sit-down  breakfasts  or  suppers  become  rarer, 
buffet  service  taking  their  place — easier  to 
manage  with  little  or  no  help.  These  are 
simple  menus  that  use  very  little  rationed 
foods. 

1^'edding  Breakfast 

Scrambled  E§:gs  Bacon  Biscuits 

Molded  Grapefruil-and-.4vocado  Salad 

Viedding  Cake  Coffee 

Liincbeon  or  Supper  Bnffet 

*CreaniIess  I'^ish  Mousse 

Chicken  Dclnionico 

Hot  Rolls 

Jellied  Orange-and->Xater-Cress  Salad 

Wedding  Cake  Coffee 

Afternoon  or  Evening 
Iteeeplion 

Assorted  Sandwiches 

Wedding  Cake  Punch  or  Tea 

Ps'uts  Mints 

Omit  the  sandwiches  in  reception 
menu,  if  you  like,  or  juggle  around 
the  items  in  the  wedding  breakfast 
and  supper,  omitting  or  adding  on. 
Chicken  salad  is  still  perfectly  pos- 
sible without  spending  points. 

*Creaniles!j  Fish  Mousse 

W  ash  ,3  pounds  filleted  fish — floun- 
der, sole,  haddock  or  a  combina- 
tion of  several.  Put  on  to  cook  with 
about  I'/i  cups  water,  salt,  pepper, 
an  onion,  sliced,  plus  a  bay  leaf 
and  a  lemon  slice.  Poach  or  sim- 
mer until  tender.  Cool.  Drain. 
Save  liquor.  Flake  fish  fine,  remov- 
ing any  bits  of  bone  and  skin. 
There  should  be  5-6  cups.  To  2  cups 

Buffet  bounty:  fish  mousse — 
creamlfss  and  it n rationed^ for 
u-edding   or  a  valentine  party. 


mayonnaise,  add  Vi  cup  fish  stock,  thejuic 
of  IVi  lemons,  1  tablespoon  grated  onion 
%  teaspoon  salt,  I  teaspoon  W  orcestershin 
sauce,  several  dashes  of  Tabasco  sauce  an< 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley.    Mix  witl 
fish.     Beat    until    thoroughly    mixed   am 
smooth.    Retaste  for  seasoning.    Soften  1 
envelopes  (2  tablespoons)   unflavored  gell', 
atin   in  Vi  cup  cold   water.    Dissolve  ove" 
hot  water.  Add  gradually  to  the  niixt 
stirring   all    the    while.     Mix    thorough] 
This  should  make  6  cups  of  mousse.  An; 
mold  of  suitable  size  may  be  used.   If  mol 
has   straight    sides,    slice   a   cucumber 
paper-thin  slices,  leaving  peel  on.  Arraai 
around  edge,  overlapping  the  slices.    Fil 
with  fish  mousse.    Chill  several  hours,  o 
overnight,  until  set.  When  you  turn  it  out 
garnish    with    bouquets    of   cooked    vege 
tables  on  greens.   Mark  into  12  good  slice»^ 


Mf  you  are  your  oirn  raterer,  and  it' 

too  difficult  to  make  the  cake  yourself,  you  i 
bakery  or  confectioner  will  still  provide  .1 
beauty — as  small  or  large  as  you  wish-| 
traditionally  complete  to  the  last  frostin ' 
rose.  It's  worth  it.  But  here's  an  idea !  Bu 
thin  white  or  pastel  mints.    Decorate  v 
pastry  tube  and  ornamental  icing — dan  : 
leaves,  rosebuds  or  what  not.  These  are  exj; 
pensive  to  buy,  inexpensive  to  make.  ' 

By  having  the  cake  made  outside  you  caj 
devote  your  thoughts  and  time  to  other  de 
tails.  Keep  your  guest  list  small  for  a  buffet. 
If  your  list  gets  away  from  you,  a  simpl' 
reception  menu  is  your  bes.t  bet. 


WHS  " 


»ERS  FROM  HEAII4||TARTERS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Start  out  right!  Take  the  pledge  and  stand  by 
it:  "I  pay  no  more  than  top  legal  prices.  I 
accept  no  rationed  goods  without  giving  up 
ration  stajups." 


•  •  * 


I^Ma^i 


tnentca. 


^WCA    *    *    * 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Frigidaire  here  sho^s  you 
how'  a  Refrigerator  helps  moke 
HOT  BREADS  and  PASTRIES 


.r.^' 


baked  goods  are  easy  to  prepare,  inexpensive, 
our  refrigerator  helps  you  save  time,  get  better 
3!  Just  look  what  you  can  do! 

gerator  Rolls  are  ready  for  the  table  in  a  short 
vhen  you  make  the  dough  in  advance  (see  tested 
on  this  page).  Put  dough  in  a  mixing  bowl  large 
h  to  permit  some  rising  during  storage,  cover 
'  with  waxed  paper  or  bowl  cover.  Use  dough  dur- 
e  week  as  needed  for  Parker  House,  clover-leaf, 
rolls,  or  other  cook  book  favorites. 

les.  In  general,  firm  cookie  dough  can  be  kept  in 
efrigerator  3  to  5  days.  This  includes  practically 
es  of  refrigerator,  moulded,  or  rolled  and  cut-out 
:s.  Wrap  dough  in  waxed  paper  or  put  in  covered 
;rator  dish.  Keep  near  bottom  of  refrigerator; 
needed.  Your  children  will  tell  you  when! 

rusts.  Chilling  pastry  dough  improves  tender- 
nd  flakiness  of  the  pastry.  Make  dough  ahead  of 
separate  into  portions  for  each  crust;  wrap  them 
:ed  paper  and  store  in  refrigerator.  Before  using, 
t  at  room  temperature  until  dough  is  pliable,  but 
irm!  Good  tip:  One  crust  pies  are  attractive  and 
uaterials;  dough  goes  twice  as  far! 


Food  Fights  for  Freedom! 

;  foods  properly  as  soon  as  you  get  them  home, 
'are  foods  carefully.  Cook  and  serve  no  more 
1  is  needed.  Use  all  of  your  leftovers.  Throw 
ling  away! 


Waffle  Batter  can  be  completely  mixed  and  kept  up 
to  3  days  in  refrigerator.  Pancake  batter,  too!  Store  in 
covered  container.  Note:  Waffle  batter  may  change  in 
appearance  during  storage  due  to  separation  of  ingredi- 
ents. If  so,  no  harm  is  done.  Just  stir  well  before  using. 


For  Excellence 


How  to  Make  Grand -Tasting  Refrigerator  Rolls 

(Makes  3  dozen  clover-leaf  rolls) 
1  cake  compressed  yeast  2  cups  lukewarm  milk  or  waler 

M  cup  sugar  1  egg 

1  teaspoon  salt  7  cups  enriched  Qoiir,  sifted 

3  tablespoons  melted  shortening 

1.  Crumble  yeast  into  large  mixing  bowl.  2.  Add  sugar,  salt,  and 
water.  3.  Add  well-beaten  egg.  4.  Add  half  flour,  and  beat  well. 
5.  Add  melted  shortening,  and  mix  in  remainder  of  flour.  Let  rise 
to  double  its  bulk.  6.  Punch  down,  cover  tightly  with  waxed 
paper,  and  place  in  refrigerator.  7.  About  1 J2  hours  before  baking, 
remove  desired  amount  of  dough.  Shape  into  small  rolls,  and 
place  on  greased  pan.  (Use  gem  pans  for  clover-Ieaf  rolls.)  Let 
rise  slowly  to  double  their  bulk.  8.  Rake  in  hot  oven,  425°  F.  for 
20  to  25  minutes.  Note:  It's  time-saving  to  prepare  shapes  in  the 
morning  and  re-store  them  in  refrigerator,  ready  for  quick  baking. 

Listen  to  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 
Every  Sunday  Afternoon  . .  .  NBC  Network 


in  War  Production 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Division  of 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

Peocefima  bullden  of 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS    •     RANGES     •    WATER  HEATERS 

HOME  FREEZERS 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION     •    AIR  CONDITIONERS 


FREE!  Get  WARTIME   SUGGESTIONS 
from  your  Frigidaire  Dealer 


Tells  many  other  ways  your  re- 
frigeralor  can  help.  36  pages  1  Get 
your  free  i'opy  now.  Look  for  your 
dealer's  Frigidaire  store  sign;  find 
name  in  classified  dircctorv  under 
REFRIGERATORS;  or  write 
Frigidaire,  419  Taylor  Street, 
Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In  Canada  address 
31  Commercial  St.,  Leaside,  Got, 
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C^oming  up,  Buster  .  .  .  coming  up! 
There's    some    Fels-Naptha   Soap    on    the   way    to    you, 
right  now.   And  you  can  bet   Mother  and   her  grocer 
will  see  that  you  get  your  share. 

Confidentially,   Buster,    we   don't   blame   you    for 
being  impatient.  We  know  you  have  to  have  lots 
of  clothes.  We  know  they  must  be  extra  dean.  So 
we  know  how  important  Fels-Naptha  is  to  you ! 

If  Mother  looks  for  Fels-Naptha  whenever 
she  is  marketing,  most  times  she'll  be  able 
to  get  it.  And  if  she  buys  just  what  she 
needs — and  doesn't  waste  it — you'll 
always  have  plenty  of 
your  favorite  soap. 


"Don't  they  think  of  everything!"  »ays  Marie,  as  Walter  viev 
two  finds  unearthed  by  Marie  in  a  successful  day's  shopping—  #, 
sturdy  wooden  dish  drainer  and  a  saucy  red  fiberboard  dustpan'^ 

A  War  Bride  Gpips  Her  Kitchei 


BY  FLOREIVrE  KAS  AIVD  BETTY  TOMPKINS 


WHAT  am  I  going  to  do  about  things  for  my  kitchen?"  is  the  current  cr,f vr, 
many  brides.    Marie  was  in  a  quandary  too!   She  didn't  expect  to  st 
her  kitchen  with  all  the  prewar  conveniences,  but  she  did  need  the 
sentials  for  keeping  house.  A  trip  to  the  housewares  departments,  howe 
proved  surprising— gkiss,  jxjttery,  wood  and   hmited   supphes  of  plastic 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  many  old  favorites  in  new  variations.  To  be  sure,  chofibsi 
were  limited,  but  necessities  were  available.     •    •    •     If  you  are  equipping  a., 
kitchen  or  replacing  worn-out  utensils,  remember  that  we  are  at  war !  The  b  ,  • 
are  getting  along  without  home  cooking  and  soft  beds,  and  we  too  must  elimir  ^^ 
frills.    We  all  know  that  the  high  American  standard  has  taken    a  tempoij  icol 
slump.    Basic  equipment  is  still  permitted — the  rest  has  gone  into  com!  a 


KITCHEN-EQUIPMEIVT  GUIDE 

3tinimutn  !!»/  in  today  ^h  wnateriaim 


1  skillfl  (glass,  pottery,  metal) 
1  dutihle  boiler  (glass,  pottery, 

enamel) 
1  €rover«!d  casserole  (glass, 

pollcry) 
1  piepaii  (glass,  pottery) 
1  square  cake  pan  (glass)  '  " 

1  coffeepot  (glass,  pottery, 

enamel) 

I%liNC(>IIaneouN  Itoms 

wet,  dry  mops  (usual  materials) 
dustpan  and  brush  (no  metal) 
broom  (usual  materials) 
garbage  pail  (galvanized  metal, 

iionmetal) 
carpet  sweeper  (wood  and 

inetal) 
dishpan  (enamel) 
iron  and  ironing  board(sadirons — 

cast  iron,  no  metal  boards) 
scouring  pads  and  powders 

(treated  fibers) 

NOTE:  This  list  is  planned  for  the  bride  just  starting  out.  Manufacture  of  the 
above  items  is  permitted,  but  this  does  not  guarantee  full  stocks  in  all  stores. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  leftover  prewar  utensils  not  included  in  the  list 
may  still  be  found. 


1  large  knife  (metal) 
1  paring  knife  (metal) 
1  kitchen  fork  (metal) 

1  set  measuring  spooiiS' (plastic) 

2  mediiim-sixe  spoons  (metal, 
plastic) 

1  mixing  spoon  (wood) 

1  rotary  beater  (melal) 

1  knife  sharpener  (stone  type) 

1  <'an,  jar  opener  (metal) 

1  potato  masber  (wood) 

1  strainer  (plastic,  metat) 

1  grater  (plastic) 

1  fruit  juicer  (plastic,  gla.ss) 

1  rolling  pin  (wood) 

1  set  measuring  cups  (plastic) 

1  ineasiiring  cup  (glass) 

1  spatula  (metal) 

custard  cups  (glass,  pottery) 
1  set  mixing  l>owls  (glass,  pottery) 
1  covered  saucepan  (glass, 
pottery) 


b 


«• 


Wins 


ORDERS  FROM 


HEADQUARTER] 

Washington,  D. 


"Make  it  last — make  it  do"  remains  the  house- 
hold watchword.  When  material  can  be  spared 
from  war  production,  only  essential  items  fo 
which  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  ha; 
found  a  definite  need  will  be  manufactured 
Quantity  will  be  limited  and  distribution  rii 
idly  confined  to  those  who  certify  actual  neet 


lifi 


HOW  mmu  um 


lancy  cookies  are  tempting,  and  these  plastic  cutters 

lally  turn  them  out.    Plastic,  today's  marvel  ma- 

:rial,is  not  so  abundant  as  glass  or  pottery,  because 

is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  military 

ises;  but  plastic  accessories  are  still  found  in  many 
>rners  of  the  kitchen — in  lightweight,  colorful 
leasuring  cups  and  spoons,  reamers  and  cutlery. 


TVaccC  Stcfr^^ 


Remember  how  you  used  to  unroll  grandfather's 
oil-top  desk?  Recapture  that  fancy  with  this  new 
(read  box.  Wood  is  filling  the  gap  in  canisters,  dish 
Irainers,  tongs,  dustpans,  and  lends  itself  well  to 
ay  colors  and  designs.  Just  the  thing  to  perk  up 
kitchen!  It's  easy  to  keep  clean,  can  take  hard 
.nocks — just  see  that  it's  kept  dry.  Wipe  the  bread 
tox  with  a  damp  cloth  and  leave  open  for  drying. 

iow  won't  take  the  skin  off  your  knuckles  with 
his !  Shredded  carrots  will  skim  off  the  new  plastic 
;rater  like  sailing  snowflakes.  It's  a  joy  to  clean! 
Vo  more  torn  towels  or  clogged  crevices,  and  it 
von't  rust  either.  Just  don't  lean  on  it  too  hard, 
md  it  will  serve  you  well.  It  grates,  shreds, 
md  can  be  used  on  anything  from  lemon  rind  to 
'jurnips — a  handy  aid  to  enliven  wartime  foods. 


|^^M»4^'  TOit^  (^i€U^ 


rlass  and  pottery  are  tops  for  cooking  now !  They're 
basy  to  use,  and  stick  with  you  if  you  follow  manu- 
facturers' directions.  Avoid  quick  changes  from  hot 
to  cold  and  treat  with  average  care  to  prevent  chips 
and  cracks.  A  limited  number  of  glass  utensils  will 
available,  including  the  versatile  double  boiler. 
The  set  pictured — a  frying  pan  and  two  sauce- 
ipans — has  a  detachable  handle  which  serves  all  three. 


^ncme  ^A^i^en^ 


I  There  are  scores  of  new  scouring  pads  and  pow- 
ders on  the  market  to  keep  your  pots  and  pans 
gleaming.  Many  are  kind  to  finger  tips  and  are  not 
i  harshly  abrasive  on  utensils.  This  pad,  made  of 
noncritical  materials,  is  easy  to  use  with  no  muss 
or  fuss.  Special  powders  for  aluminum  help  preserve 
this  precious  metal.  These  cleaners  keep  old  pots 
and  pans  in  trim  and  our  new  possessions  sparkling. 

Blockbusters  are  taking  the  metal  that  was  used  in 
old-style  strainers,  but  you  can  still  have  one.  Some 
ingenious  manufacturer  has  wrapped  cotton  cord 
around  fine  wire  to  make  more  strainers.  These  are 
best  for  clear  stocks  and  juices  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried  for  long  service.  You  may  devise  other 
uses  for  equipment  you  now  have .  M  uffins  and  cinna  - 
mon  buns  are  yummy,  baked  in  glass  custard  cups. 


"Fry  an  egg  in  that?"  exclaims 
Walter.  You  can  mix,  cook 
and  serve  in  these  easy-to- 
clean  pottery  dishes.  Marie 
likes  housekeeping  despite 
wartime  limitations,  and  is 
going  to  cling  to  some  of  these 
"alternates"    after   the  war. 
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What  to 
tell  your 
husband 

if  he  objects 
to  your  getting 
a  war-time  job 


BUT  I  C/iA/  SUPPORT 
OUR  FAM/iy/ 


!•  ANSWER:  It  isn't  a  question  of  pride!  Mil- 
lions more  women  must  take  jobs  or  our  war 
effort  will  bog  down!  It  means  winning  the 
war— saving  the  lives  of  our  boys!  It's  up  to 
each  husband  to  help  his  wife  get  a  job. 


BUTHOIVOOESA 
C/\//l/AA/ JOe  HEIP? 


BUT/  MfGHTGBT 
DPAPrBD  SOONER/ 


2.  ANSWER:  Just  as  fighters  need  weapons, 
so  civilians  must  have  restaurants,  stores,.laun- 
dries,  buses,  etc.  to  keep  going.  That's  why 
housewives,  who  take  vital  civilian  jobs,  help 
speed  victory  just  as  much  as  girls  in  war  plants! 


3.  ANSWER:  A  wife's  job  does  not,  in  itself, 
affect  her  husband's  draft  status  in  any  way. 
And  isn't  it  better  for  you  to  gera  job  now. . . 
if  he's  to  be  called  anyway  . . .  and  have  a  defi- 
nite plan  to  support  yourself  and  your  family? 


fVF'U  TAIK  ABOUT /T 
SO/\/ie  OTHER  T/ME/ 


BUTHOIV  CAA/  rOU 
F/A/D  A  JOep 

/ 


4.  ANSWER:  Right  now  15  the  time  to  discuss 
it!  Because  your  country  needs  women  at  once! 
Millions  of  them!  With  or  without  experience! 
Full  time  or  part  time!  In  war  plants  and  in 
civilian  jobs. 


5.  ANSWER:  Easy!  The  want  ads  in  your 
newspaper  show  the  kind  of  jobs  in  your  town. 
And  you  can  get  free  advice  at  your  local  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  Office.  "The  More  Women 
at  Work-The  Sooner  We'll  Win!" 


Published  in  the  interest  of  the 

war  effort  by*Kleenex  Tissues 


Paper,  too,  has  a  war-time  job  .  .  .  that's  why  there's  not 
enough  Kleenex  to  go  around.  But  regardless  of  what  others 
do,  we  are  determined  to  maintain  Kleenex  quality  in  every 
particular,  consistent  with  government  regulations. 
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LADIES    HOML  JUUKINA.L 


rcuruary,  i.ya 


f,  supper  that  sin9*^'   ■^^ 

SPAM  BIRDS 


mm 


.<» 


V 


SP/!^M 


cts^t.  9!^  "T    ^^a^  ^t  *(.<*<■ 


COLD    OR     HOT, 


SPAM 


HITS    THE    SPOT  ! 


Packed   only   in    12-ounce  tins. 
"Spam"   is    a   registered   trademark. 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 


DON'T  FORGET  .  .  .  Hormel  Soups, 
Chili  Con  Corne,  Ham,  Chicken,  the 
popular  Dinty  Moore  Foods  and  41 
other  delicious  Flavor-Sealed  prod- 
ucts.  They'll  be  backl 


HORMEL 

GOOD  FOODS 


mormo 


dJ^-% 


SOUPS 


Oik — 


0/NTy 


HONEYMOON 
APARTMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  110) 

time  was  limited — as  well  as  ready  cash — 
so  they  wisely  decided  to  make  their  pur- 
chases at  a  local  department  store  where 
deferred  payments  could  be  arranged.  The 
real  problem  was  to  find  styles  they  liked, 
in  the  colors  they  preferred  and  at  a  price 
they  could  afford,  since  prices  have  doubled 
in  the  past  three  years. 

The  first  thing  you  should  buy  is  your  rug. 
There  is  less  selection  available  in  carpeting 
right  now,  and  matching  a  rug  to  draperies 
or  upholstery  already  bought  is  almost  im- 
possible. When  you  get  your  carpeting  de- 
cided upon,  you  have  the  basis  of  your 
scheme  and  can  work  around  it. 

Green  is  the  most  versatile  color  for  a  rug, 
as  any  combination  of  colors  goes  with  it. 
Blues  are  hard  to  match  at  present,  but  red 
is  available  and  combines  with  white,  neu- 
trals or  green.  Get  an  all-wool  rug  if  you  can. 

Be  particular  about  the  style  of  your  sofa. 
It  represents  big  money  and  may  have  to 
last  several  years.  The  Lawson-type  sofa  pic- 
tured in  our  room  does  not  date,  is  comfort- 
able to  lie  on  and  slip-covers  more  easily  than 
any  other  style. 

Two  comfortable  upholstered  chairs  are  a 
must.  Get  the  best  quality  available  that 
you  can  afford.  Choose  coverings  that  look 
as  if  they  would  wear.  Rep  or  other  hard- 
twisted  weaves  are  better  than  soft  nubby 
materials.  One  rule  holds  good  with  all  your 
fabrics:  Choose  a  good  cotton  in  preference 
to  a  cheap  imitation  of  a  luxury  material.  It 
may  cost  more,  but  is  worth  it. 

You  will  have  little  trouble  getting  your 
tables,  and  of  course  you  will  want  them  in 
simple  good  taste.  There  are  lots  of  fine 
tables  available  at  moderate  cost.  Be  fussy 
about  them  and  take  your  time  in  selecting, 
for  they  interpret  your  decoratmg  taste. 

You  can  buy  your  accessories  gradually, 
but  lamps  are  a  first  purchase.  Living-room 
lamps  should  be  really  tall  and  impressively 
scaled.  Choose  porcelain  or  crystal  bases,  if 
your  pocketbook  will  stand  it. 

By  all  means  choose  a  fresh  lustrous  cot- 
ton with  a  flower  pattern  for  your  very  first 
draperies  and  slip  covers.  Such  material  has 
style,  is  easy  to  handle  on  the  home  sewing 
machine,  cleans  well  and  is  comparatively 
inexpensive.  Your  rug,  sofa,  chairs  and  tables 
are  basic  furnishings  bought  to  last.  Your 
draperies  and  slip-cover  materials  you  will 
change  often  to  keep  your  room  as  gay  and 
charming  as  when  you  first  furnished  it. 

Marie  and  Walter  economized  on  the  bed- 
room. Marie  found  that  the  tufted  bed  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  was  all  out  of  line  with 
the  budget.  The  compromise  was  a  good 
spring  and  mattress,  with  a  homemade  head- 
board of  shaped  plywood  with  the  material 
stretched  over  it.  By  having  a  homemade 
dressing  table,  they  were  able  to  buy  some 
really  good  chests  and  will  round  out  the 
bedroom  purchases  later  on. 


TWO  DRAFTED 
FATHERS 

How  do  a  wife  and  baby  manage 
on  a  doughboy's  allotment  in  New 
York  City?  "Fine,"  says  a  twenty- 
year-old  mother  who  subsists  mainly 
on  crackers  and  soup.  In  rural  Mary- 
land it's  lots  easier;  with  a  woodpile 
stocked  high,  a  pantry  full  of  home- 
grown foods,  a  mother  of  two  can 
actually  save  money  from  her  allot- 
ment. But  in  life  without  father,  it's 
the  heart  that  takes  the  biggest  blow. 
You'll  want  to  see  how  these  young 
war  "widows"  are  coping  with  their 
bewildering  and  tangled  new  lives. 
Next  in  our  How  America  Lives  series. 

In  the 

MARCH  JOURNAL 


Thawing  days,  frosty  nights — ideal 
conditions  for  a  fine  maple  sugar  crop. 

Tfie  real  flavor  of 
Maple  Sugar 

Right  in  New  England,  where  they  know 
maple  sugar  flavor  best,  Vermont  Maid, 
Syrup  is  the  favorite! 

To  capture  that  true  maple  sugar  flavor, 
we  take  maple  sugar  with  a  good  full 
flavor.  Then  blend  it  with  cane  sugar  and 
other  sugars!  This  skillful 
blend  gives  every  bottle  of 
Vermont  Maid  Syrup  the 
true,  rich  flavor  of  delicious 
maple  sugar. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


.,^/ 


^fmontXaic 

Syrup 


[peanut  Crunch  Sandwi*«' 


Tasty,  nouristiing,  deliciously  differ-  **  ^^ 
ent  I  Peanut  Crunch  is  full  of  chewy  ,'?:  ■  -• 
bits    of  crisp,    fresh-roasted    pea-  ,      -^JWt 

nuts.     Won't   stick    to   the    roof  '^^  ^^fi 

of  the  mouth.    Ask  your  grocer  '•     -^f't 

for  the  family  size   1-lb.  jar  or 
table  size  9-oz.  jar. 
Packed  only  by  Holsum  ProducIS 
Brooklyn  -  Kansas  City  -  Cleveland^ 
^^-,5!,=i57-,  Milwaukee 


eanutCrunc 


T/ie  Improved  Peanut  Butt 


HERE  are  miles  oJ  clean  sweeping 
in  your  Wagner.  Have  it  renewed 
at   the   factory.   We   authorize   no 
traveling  repairmen.  Ask  your  deal- 
er about  our  factory  repair  service. 
E.  R.  Wlimr  Mfi.  Ci.,  Dipt  J,  Milwiakie  9,  Wis. 


lUflGHER 


Komb- 

Kleaned 

Sweeper 


Beffer,  Cosier  "PICK-UP" 
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'nee  you  wear 
I  lovelier 
I  Berkshire  Stockings 

you'll  appreciate  their 

fashion-correct  beauty, 

perfect  fit 

and  long,  long  life. 


Special  protection  against 

§i..  WINTER- 


lef  ffjem  have  their  winter  fun,  but  protect 
their  sensitive  young  lips  against  winter 
chapping  and  cracking.  Before  they  go  out, 
apply  a  soothing  film  of  Fleet's  Chap  Stick 
-the  same  gently  medicated  stick  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers  use  to  soothe  rough,  chapped 
lips.  Chap  Stick  gives  quick  relief  for  lips 
already  chapped  — helps  heal  quickly.  Good 
for  minor  bumps  and  bruises,  too!  254'  at  all 
drug  counters.  Chap  Stick  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

•       • 

On  duty  with 

U.  S.  Forces 

from  Alaska  f40°  below)  to  Africa  (140"  above) 


Home  Weddiiis 


Jir'iSl!™^ 


BY  HE^fRIETTA  Ml  KDOCK 

Interiar  Decuration  Edititr  itf  the  Juurnal 


7^/^(te* 


DRAWINGS  BY  HENRY  STAHLHUT 


THIS  charming  though  simple  treatment 
can  be  used  against  a  window  or  even  a 
blank  wall.  Any  sheer  white  fabric  makes  an 
attractive  background.  Sew  a  narrow  head- 
ing, onto  an  inconspicuous  wood  strip  or  rod, 
keeping  it  quite  full.  What  you  do  is  create 
a  |^^a}J,y  beautiful  and  dramatic  window  ef- 
fect, somewhat  formalized,  as  all  wedding 
decorations  should  be.  Two  wood  circles  with 
an  upright  between  form  pedestals. 


Make  the  garlands  of  any  greens  available 
locally,  tying  some  twigs  closely  onto  a  stout 
twine.  When  finished,  lace  them  evenly  with 
white  ribbons.  The  fresh  lilies  used  for  deco- 
ration in  both  settings  can  be  bought  by  the 
dozen,  broken  from  the  stalk,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices  from  the  larger 
florists.  Gardenias,  always  available  and 
comparatively  inexpensive,  are  used  as  a 
wreath  at  the  bases  of  the  candelabra. 


.^ 


Vl^ok^^s^ 


No  MATTER  how  itilurmal  the  wedding 
or  how  few  the  guests,  make  the  bridal 
table  as  glamorous  as  you  can.  You  may  use 
damask,  lace,  net  or  almost  any  snow-white 
cloth  or  fabric  to  cover  it.  Place  the  cake 
near  the  center  and  wreathe  it  in  gardenias 
and  lustrous  greens,  using  tall  candles  or 
bouquets  on  either  side.  Make  garlands  of 
green  as  suggested  above,  tapering  the  ends 
for  grace;  you  can  buy  smilax  by  the  yard 
already  twisted  into  a  garland  if  you  prefer. 
Join  the  ends  with  an  arrangement  of  fresh 


7^e  S'UdaClciUe 


lily  bells  and  white  satin  bows.  Apply  on  the 
part  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  over.  Individual 
lilies  used  as  cups  to  hold  the  candles  are  a 
real  glamour  touch. 

Much  of  the  success  of  your  decorations 
depends  on  the  care  with  which  these  simple 
materials  are  handled.  Have  your  fabrics 
snowy  white,  with  every  wrinkle  pressed  out. 
and  all  the  ribbons  crisp  and  beautifully  tied. 
As  far  as  possible,  remove  all  permanent 
decorations  from  the  vicinity  of  both  the 
altar  and  the  buffet  table. 


^ 


<o^ 


^A^' 


.vt 


oo' 


<ovJ 


avaG 


;OVVJ^ 


,lit^ 


v^o^^^ 


)06 


\t* 


3t^t' 


;.St^ 


ARE 


><OVi 


bos^ 


HOfAt'^' 


oo-<^ 


DO 


YOU  PURSUE  A 


CAREER? 


USE  ELIZABEIH  ARDEN'S 
PUT  II  ON  ANO  FORGET  IT! 


No  woman  wants  to  fritter  away 
precious  moments  repairing 
make-up  several  times  a  day 
in  these  busy  times  — yet  every 
woman  wonts  to  look  her  best. 
How  wonderful,  then,  to  find  a 
Foundation  Cream  that  lets 
you  remain  as  well-groomed 
as  you  were  when  you  left  your 
dressing  table,  gives  you 
a  dewy,  luminous  look,  conceals 
blemishes  and  fine  lines,  holds 
your  powder  firm  and  even 
all  day  long! 

Seven  glorious  shades— Natural,  Rachel, 
Dork  Rochel,  Rose  Rachel,  Rose,  Light 
or  Dark  Roselto  Bronze.  1.00    iplus  lo'd 
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It  took  a  Famous 
Chef  to  dl ream  up 
this  delicious 


mGHmi  imm 


CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE   Spaghetti   Dinner  TONIGHT! 


SPAGHETTI  COOKED  TO  ORDER  — 
a  la  express* — was  a  favorite  at 
the  great  hotel  where  Hector  Boiardi 
presided  as  Chef  de  Cuisine. 
Then  this  famous  chef  had  an  inspira- 
tion. Why  not  enable  all  spaghetti 
lovers  to  enjoy  his  specialty,  "spa- 
ghetti express",  at  home?  The  handy 
all-in-one  carton  of  Chef  Boy-Ar- 
Dee  Spaghetti  Dinner  was  the  happy 
result.  Today  millions  serve  it  often. 
For  something  extra  good,  get  a  package 
of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Din- 
ner. Cook  the  superb  durum  wheat 
spaghetti,  heat  the  tempting  sauce, 
and  sprinkle  on  the  Parmesan  style 


cheese.  In  12  minutes  you'll  have 
a  meal-time  triumph! 
This  big  dinner  for  3  or  more  people 
costs  only  a  few  pennies  a  portion. 
Hearty,  balanced  nourishment  for 
war  workers  and  children.  Make 
tonight  spaghetti  dinner  night! 

*"Spai;hetti  exprcsn"  means  spaghetti  cooked 

to   order,   expressly    to   your    taste — fresh, 

firm,  delicious     the  way  YOU  prepare  your 

own  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 

Spaghetti  Dinner! 


^5' V  /  MM, 


niUn     Value 


LOW 


^%^BOY*AR*DEE  Spa^Mt  PUvtm 


CORDELIA  PLAYS  HER  CARDS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


One  of  America's  first  food  plants  to  win  the  coveted  Army- 
Navy  "E",  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Quality  Foods,  Inc.,  Milton, 
Pa.,   today   serves  fighting   appetites   around  the   world! 


Cordelia  nodded,  continuing  to  regard  him 
with  the  clear  and  innocent  eyes  of  child- 
hood. She  had  no  idea  that  she  had  tam- 
pered with  the  truth.  She  would  have  put 
any  such  suggestion  aside  as  the  rankest 
sophistry.  Truth,  to  Cordelia,  was  her  own 
truth. 

"Miss  Bronson  wants  you  to  come  over," 
she  repeated.  "She  wants  you  to  come  over 
right  away!" 

They  left  Alva  Hastings  smiling  sarcas- 
tically to  herself.  Bob  was  striding  down  the 
street  and  Cordelia,  by  taking  three  steps  to 
his  one,  was  somehow  managing  to  keep  pace 
with  him. 

It  was  Enid  herself  who  came  to  the  door. 
She  caught  her  breath  when  she  saw  the 
soldier.  "Why,  Bob!"  she  said.  "How  nice 
to  see  you.  Bob."  Then  she  blushed,  as  if 
she  had  not  said  what 
she'd  had  in  mind  to  say.        

But  he  was  looking  at 
her  with  wonder  in  his 
eyes.  "Gosh,"  he  said, 
"you're  the  prettiest 
thing!" 

Cordelia  stood  on  one 
foot  and  hopped  about. 

Her  teacher  became 
aware  of  her.  "Why, 
Cordelia!"  she  cried,  in 
astonishment.  "Where 
in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?" 

Cordelia  merely  smiled 
coyly  and  retreated  be- 
hind the  soldier's  legs. 
Then  Enid  Bronson  was 
hurrying  into  the  house 
and  hurrying  out  again 
with  a  pitcher  of  iced  tea 
and  a  plate  of  chocolate 
cupcakes.  These  were,  by 
a  fortunate  coincidence, 
Cordelia's  favorite  kind 
of  cakes. 

"Take  some,"  her 
teacher  said. 

Cordelia  took  four, 
quite  casually.  Then  she 
hopped  down  the  steps 
and  sat  on  the  lawn.  She 
began  nibbling  the  first 
of  the  cupcakes  while  her 
teacher  and  the  soldier 
settled  themselves  hap- 
pily in  the  swing  seat  on 
the  porch.  Cordelia,  while 
eating  anything  flavored 

with     chocolate,     could        

make  herself  so  quiet  and 
inconspicuous    that    she 
was  almost  invisible.    But  Cordelia  never 
eavesdropped.   She  merely  listened,  like  any 
sensible  person,  to  a  conversation  that  in- 
terested her. 

"I  didn't  dare  write  to  you,"  Bob  Trent 
was  saying.  "I  just  somehow  couldn't  get 
the  nerve." 

"Oh,  my!"  cried  Enid.  "I  don't  see  why 
it  would  take  any  nerve." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  take  nerve,"  he  said, 
"to  write  to  any  other  girl.  But  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  you." 

"But  I  don't  see  why!" 

Well,  I  kept  thinking  of  that  last  night 
before  I  left.  I  got  the  idea  you  didn't  like 
me  much." 

"You  mean  at  the  dance  at  the  club- 
house?" Enid  asked. 

"Yes." 

"But  you  were  dancing  with  Alva  Hast- 
ings all  the  time.  Of  course,"  Enid  added 
quickly,  "there  wasn't  any  reason  you 
shouldn't  dance  with  her.  Only  the  way 
you  were  acting — I  didn't  think  you  knew  I 
was  there." 

"Sure  I  knew,"  he  said.  "But  every  time 
I  looked  your  way  you  seemed  to  be  all 
wrapped  up  in  some  other  guy.  I  thought 
it  was  a  deliberate  brush-off  or  something." 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no.  Bob.  I  just  didn't  want 
to — to  push  myself  forward." 


r 
By  Klizaboth  CoatNworth 

The  snow  is  unmelted, 

But  days  grow  brighter. 
The  nights  are  shorter, 

The  heart  is  lighter. 
The  heart  is  lighter; 

It  feels  the  stirring 
Of  roots  underground 

And  far  wings  whirring. 

Not  all  the  wings 

That  the  heart  is  hearing 
Are  the  wings  of  birds 

Wearing  and  nearing, 
For  among  the  wings 

Aloud  and  above 
The  heart  hears  the  beating 

Wings  of  love.  _, 

When  the  snow  iS  melted 

And  birds  are  returning. 
When  high  in  the  heavens 

The  sun  is  burning, 
May  love  come  hastening 

To  the  loved  breast. 
And  build  and  sing  tht;re 

And  there  take  rest. 


"Well,"  he  observed,  "it's  certainly  ate 
rible  thing  when  two  people  can  misunde 
stand  each  other  like  that." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  certainlyjis — becau! 
I'd  have  written  to  you  if  you  had  writfe 
to  me."  She  hesitated  a  second  and  th« 
she  went  on  in  a  voice  Cordelia  could  hard 
hear,  "Why,  I  would  simply  have  loved 
write  to  you." 

Cordelia,  starting  her  fourth  cupcak 
peered  around  the  porch  pillar.  There  he 
been  a  sudden  silence.  Her  teacher  and  tl 
soldier  were  just  looking  at  each  other,  ai 
smiling. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  he  said.  "Why  did  yc' 
send  for  me,  Enid?" 

"Why  did  I— what  did  you  say?"  En, 

asked.  "Send  for  you?  What  do  you  mean  - 

"Sure.  Just  now— whi 

I  was  sitting  over  on  Alv, 

Hastings'  front  porch. 
He  floundered  a  bi 
"That  kid— that  litt 
kid — she  said  you'd  sei 
for  me." 

"Oh!    That's  what 
thought!     I   thought  yc 
were  with  Alva !  I  thoug 
it  was  you!" 

"Sure!  But  just  wa 
a  minute!  That's  eas 
enough  to  explain.  I  wj 
just  walking  down  tl" 
street— hoping  maybe  1 
get  a  glimpse  of  you- 
when  Alva  yelled  at  n 
and  asked  me  to  ha\' 
some  lemonade  and  cool 
ies  and  stuff.  I  couldn 
very  well  refuse  he 
could  I?" 

Enid  brushed  all  th 
aside.   "The  point   is, 
didn't  send  for  you,"  sV 
said. 
"But    that  kid— thi 

Cordelia " 

"Cordelia,"  Enid  pi 
in,  rather  heatedly, 
just  an  extraordinai 
child.  She  lives  in  a  worl 
of  her  own— and  si 
doesn't  know  where  tl 
truth  leaves  off  and  hi 
imagination  begins, 
should  think  you'd  ha\ 
realized  that." 

"Well,   that's    neithi 

here  nor  there,"  he  saic 

"  I  can't  see  how  it  maki 

any  difference  anyhow 

"Of  course  it  makes  a  difference!"  En: 

cried,  in  a  queer,  choked  voice.  "You  we 

having  a  date  with  another  girl — the  fir 

date  you  wanted  to  have  when  you  we: 

home  on  furlough.  And  then  you  actual 

thought  I'd  be  the  type  to  break  it  up.  O 

it's  the  most  humiliating  thing  that's  ev 

happened  to  me!" 

"It  wasn't  a  date."  he  said.  "Now  loc 
here,  Enid — that's  simply  silly!" 

"If  it's  silly  to  have  a  little  pride 

"That's  all  Vou  think  about.  My  gosl 
Your  old  pride!" 

They  were  really  having  a  fight.  It  w; 
quite  exciting.  Cordelia  flicked  her  tongi 
over  some  chocolate  frosting  that  had  stuc 
to  her  face. 

"I  wish,"  Enid  said,  "you'd  go  right  bai 
to  Alva  Hastings.   Right  this  minute ! " 

"All  right,"  he  said,  in  a  very  hurt  ai 
angry  tone  of  voice,  "I  will  go  back!  Ar 
excuse  me  for  coming  over  here  in  the  fir 
place!   I'm  sorry  I  annoyed  you." 

After  that  everything  happened  rath 
rapidly.  Enid  was  hurrying  into  the  hou 
and  Bob  was  hurrying  down  the  front  wal 
Cordelia,  cramming  the  last  of  the  cupcal 
into  her  mouth,  was  racing  along  at  his  heel 
Alva  was  pleased  to  see  the  soldier  agai 
but  plainly  she  was  not  pleased  to  see  Co 
delia.  "You;  can  go  home,"  she  said. 
(Continued  on  Page  122) 
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OVALTINE  WAY,  VOU  MAVB  UJaOS 
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3  Average-Good  Meals  +  2  Glasses  of  Ovaltine  Give 
the  Normal  Person  All  the  Extra  Vitamins  anci  Minerals 

He  Can  Use! 


Millions  of  people  know  how  important 
it  is  to  take  extra  vitamins  and  minerals 
every  day.  So  we  want  to  emphasize  this: 
Ovaltine  is  one  of  the  richest  Jood  sources 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  if  you  just  drink  2  glasses  of 
Ovaltine  a  day — and  eat  3  average-good 
meals  including  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 
— you  get  all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  need.  All  you  can  profitably  use 
according  to  experts — unless  you're  sick 
and  should  be  under  a  doctor's  care. 

3  GOOD  MEALS  A 


And  equally  .important,  Ovaltine  also 
supplies  the  basic  Jood  substances  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  good  health.  Com- 
plete proteins,  to  rebuild  muscle,  nerve 
and  body  ceils.  High-energy  foods,  for 
vitality  and  endurance. 

So  why  worry  about  vitamins  and  min- 
erals.-*  Rely  on  Ovaltine  to  give  you  not 
only  all  the  extra  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  need — but  also  all  the  extra  basic 
food  substances  you  must  have  for  good 
health.  Just  follow  the  Ovaltine  way. 

DAY  +  OVALTINE 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING 

OVALTINE 
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CAME  TO 


THE     /  lEUTENANT 


.  .  .  He  was  enclianted  by  her  fresh  young 
beauty  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  And  even 
after  the  Lieutenant  had  seen  her  many 
times,  he  was  always  stirred  by  her  soft, 

provocative  lips her  exquisitely  smooth 

complexion.  Giveyoiir  nps  a  pleasing 
luster  with  famous  Tussy  Lipsticl{. 
Coax  a  younger,  softer  look  to  your 
skin  with  Tussy  Special  Night  Cream. 


•jf  To  hasten  the  return  of  your 
service  man.  our  plant  is  making 
ammunition  fuzes.  So  if  your  store 
is  tenjporariiy  out  of  any  Tussy 
preparation,  please  be  patient.    -^ 


LIPSTICK 

.  Here's  a  really  flattering  lipstick  that's 
indelible  as  you  could  wish!  Wonder- 
fully creamy-textured,  too.  Choice  of 
brilliant,  fashion-right  shades,  includ- 
ing: new,  healthy-bright  Miss  Amer- 
ica; rosy  Jeep  Red;  strong  and  clear 
Fighting  Red.  Each  %\* 


SPECIAL  NIGHT  CT(EAM 

A  superbly  rich  emollient  cream  for 
dry,  sensitive  skin  . .  .  for  older  skin. 
While  you  sleep,  this  fragrant  cream 
helps  smooth  down  those  flaky-rough 
patches  .  .  .  helps  discourage  fine  lines 
due  to  dryness.  Skin  looks  years 
smoother  and  finer.  2  oz.,  %1* 

*All  prices,  tax  additional 


Tussy  Cosmetiques,  683  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^<^   ~^^^'^^  j^<^t<^»t^,  ^'Ctt^H.^  ^'C^r?^^ 


(Conlimied  from  Page  120) 

Cordelia  did  not  care  for  the  tone  of  this 
remark.  "Crazy  old  Alva!"  she  said  jeer- 
ingly.  "Crazy  old  Alva!" 

Alva  ignored  her.  She  smiled  at  the  sol- 
dier. "What  on  earth  did  Enid  want  to  see 
you  for?  Just  about  life  in  the  Army  or 
something?" 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  frown.  "That 
was  simply  a  mistake.  She  didn't  want  to 
see  me  at  all." 

"Well,  anyway,"  Alva  said,  "I'm  glad 
you  came  back  here.  We  were  having  such 
a  nice  little  talk,  don't  you  think?" 

"Sure!"  he  said.  "Sure  we  were!  It  was 
nice  and  peaceful " 

There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere 
that  Cordelia  didn't  like.  Angrily  she  yanked 
a  leaf  from  a  nasturtium  plant  growing  by 
the  sidewalk.  She  put  the  leaf  in  her  mouth 
and  nibbled  it.  But  her  eyes  had  not  wav- 
ered from  the  two  on  the  porch.  It  seemed, 
for  a  breath-taking  second,  that  Alva  Hast- 
ings was  going  to  kiss  the  soldier.  She  had 
leaned  over  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief  and 
her  head  was  so  close  to  his  that  her  hair 
was  brushing  his  cheek.  Cordelia,  moreover, 
recognized  a  certain  hopeful  look  in  the 
young  woman's  eye.  She  had  seen  the  same 
look  often  enough  in  the  motion  pictures. 
She  chewed  the  nasturtium  leaf  with  a 
greater  vehemence.  Then  the  taste  of  the 
leaf  was  bringing  to  mind,  inexplicably,  the 
four  chocolate  cupcakes  she  had  eaten — and 
even  the  bread  and  butter  and  gooseberry 
jam  that  had  preceded  the  cupcakes.  Cor- 
delia came  tottering  up  to  the  steps,  and 
Bob  pulled  sharply  away  from  Alva. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

"I  feel  awful!"  said  Cordelia. 

She  had  not  spoken  a  second  too  soon. 
Bob  took  one  look  at  her  woeful  face.  Then 
he  leaped  from  the  porch  and  hurried  her 
down  to  the  curb. 

Alva  flew  after  them,  complaining  shrilly. 
"Oh,  what  a  dreadful  little  girl!"  she  said. 
"Oh,  what  a  dreadful,  dreadful  little  girl!" 

She  seized  Cordelia,  as  she  spoke,  and 
-^hook  her — whereupon  Cordelia  screamed 
aloud  in  her  terror  and  rage.  When  people 
are  seven  years  old  they  are  not,  of  course, 
particularly  reasonable.  Anyone  listening  to 
Cordelia  might  have  thought  she  was  ma- 
rooned in  the  middle  of  a  boundless  desert 
with  no  companion  save  this  shrill-voiced 
young  woman  with  the  hard  hands. 

I  HE  soldier  rescued  her.  He  looked  quite 
indignantly  at  Alva.  "Haven't  you  got  any 
sense?"  he  demanded.  "All  little  kids  get 
sick,  for  Pete's  sake!" 

At  this  point  Cordelia's  terror  gave  way 
to  an  excruciating  self-pity.  She  caught  her 
breath  and  screamed  again.  The  soldier 
grabbed  her  hand.  He  did  not  know  that  she 
lived  almost  directly  across  the  street.  He 
was  taking  her  to  her  teacher. 

Enid,  after  one  glance  at  Cordelia,  had  let 
them  into  the  house.  Bob  Trent  explained 
about  Cordelia,  whose  sobs  were  beginning 
to  subside  a  bit.  Then  Enid  wrung  out  a  wet 
towel  and  sponged  Cordelia's  hot  little  face. 
She  brushed  the  fine,  damp  tendrils  from 
Cordelia's  brow.  She  brought  her  a  cup  of 
cool  water  to  drink. 


"You  poor  baby,"  she  said. 

Cordelia  sat  in  the  big  chair  in  the  kite  i 
She  felt  soothed  and  caressed  and  comfo  i 
She  sipped  her  water  and  swung  her  fe 

The  soldier  grinned  at  her  and  thet 
turned  slowly  to  her  teacher.  "You I, 
know  how  to  handle  kids,"  he  said.      " 

"It's  my  job,"  Enid  reminded  him.  '( 
she  put  a  gentle  hand  on  Cordelia's  thi  j 
tie  shoulder.  "And  besides,"  she  said,  > 
kind  of  get  along."  ' 

Cordelia  smiled  a  broad  and  bashful  sj 
and  cast  down  her  eyes.  But  the  spo  j 
had  moved  away  from  her. 

"Listen,"  Bob  was  saying  fervently, ' 
going  to  say  this  fast,  Enid— and  thei( 
can  throw  me  out.  I  like  a  girl  who's  n 
kids.  I  like  a  girl  who's  kind  of  shjr 
proud  and  hard  to  get.  I  like  a  giril 
you ! " 

Enid  indicated — by  the  manner 
silence — that  he  might  continue.   He 
a  long  breath. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "I'm  crazy' 
you.  I've  always  been  crazy  about  you 
have  I  got  a  chance?" 

Enid  nodded.  "  It's  the  same  old  cl 
she  said.  "You've  always  had  it,  dai'/ 

This  was  more  like  the  movies  thtt 
scene  on  the  Hastingses'  porch  had  j 
For  Bob  hadn't  hesitated  this  time.  \^ 
taken  Enid  Bronson  right  into  his  t 
Cordelia  was  immensely  diverted.  5 
screwed  up  her  face  and  she  wriggli  1 
toes  inside  her  small  patent-leather  sli  e 

Bob  Trent  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  ( 
for  the  love  of  Mike!"  he  said.  "Get  t 
here!" 

But  he  hadn't  said  this  in  an  ii 
way.  There  had  even  been  some  thin  o 
radely  about  it.  And  Cordelia's  teach  i 
accompanying  her  to  the  door.  At  t. 
moment  she  leaned  down  and  whi 
something  in  Cordelia's  ear. 

"Thank  you,  Cordelia,"  was  wh 
whispered. 

Cordelia  couldn't  understand  it. 
viewed  the  events  of  the  last  hour. 
Miss  Bronson  who  had  given  her  th< 
olate  cakes.  It  was  not  the  othe 
around.  Clearly  Miss  Bronson's 
made  no  sense  at  all.  Cordelia,  sau: 
home,  puzzled  over  it  for  a  moment  a 
missed  it. 

She  skirted  the  side  of  the  house  an 
into  the  back  yard.  But  indifferen 
eyes  passed  over  the  feeble  scratchinj 
sandy  patch  of  ground  by  the  garaj 
had  wholly  forgotten  the  passage  to 
That  project  had  long  since  faded  i 
shining,  ephemeral  mists  of  childhoo. 

But  May  Beth  Rogers  was  hurryi 
from  the  house  next  door. 

"Cordeha!"  cried  this  devoted  dP 
"What  you  doin'?   What  you  goii 
Cordelia?" 

Cordelia  was  occupied  with  the 
tween  her  two  front  teeth.    Her  n" 
instant  before,  had  been  wholly  blai 
now,  as  always,  she  rose  to  the  challi 

"You  watch!"  she  said  rather  bo; 
"You  watch.  May  Beth!  You  wat 
far  I  can  spit!" 


THREE^S  A  CROWD— IN  SEV^ENTEEX  MOBTTlJ 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 


Wede  and  I  had  a  conference  that  night. 
Resolved:  we  would  hire  a  permanent  nurse 
and  I  would  go  on  with  the  script.  Working 
at  home,  I  would  still  be  close  to  the  babies. 
What  could  be  neater? 

Next  day  I  sat  in  a  room  at  N.B.C.,  listen- 
ing to  a  playback  record  of  my  audition 
script.  Here  were  my  immortal  lines, 
brought  to  life  by  actors.  Where,  then,  was 
the  kick  I  should  be  having?  I  was  too  busy 
thinking  about  the  nurse  I  had  just  inter- 
viewed and  hired  to  begin  work  next  Mon- 
day. 

I  was  remembering  how  she  had  said, 
in  her  Swiss  accent,  "In  two  days  I  will 
be  acquaint' — I  will  know  what  each  'ah' 
means  and  what  each  'ooh'  means.  My  ba- 


bies, I  always  take  out  and  accustcl 
weather."  My  babies!  I  was  jealoil 
was  apprehensive.  As  it  turned  oul 
good  reason  to  be. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  months  , 
lowed,  my  blood  pressure  rises.  ThJ 
happy  moments.  I  shall  not  deny  itj 
joiced  when  it  became  apparent 
twins  were  not  going  to  look  the 
alike,  when  Mona's  eyes  turned  ha| 
dark  brown,  and  Freddy's  baby  so 
ones  lightened  into  a  delightful  c(>ftil 
tone.   (My  one  dread,  when  I  was  a  i 
ing  twins,  had  been  carbon-copy 
And  it  was  terribly  exciting  when  i 
noticed  each  other  and  held  hands. 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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Are  you  a  better  shopper 
inn  you  were  one  year  und  four 
ition  books  ago  ? 

You  almost  have  to  be  to  get  by!  Because  this  war  certainly  has  brought 
you  plenty  of  new  problems. 

Can't  you  remember  those  hectic  days  before  rationing  started?  Many  a 
time  you  couldn't  find  your  favorite  brands  at  all.  So  you  had  to  take  a 
second  or  third  choice — or  even  a  total  stranger.  As  a  result,  didn't  you  gain 
new  respect  for  the  Del  Monte  label.''  Thousands  of  women  did! 

And  even  now — with  rationing  in  full  swing — you'll  still  not  find  all  the 
Del  Monte  varieties  you  would  like.   Remember  the  time  you  wanted  Del 
Monte  Apricots  and  couldn't  get  them?  Your  grocer  did  have  Del  Monte 
Fruit  Cocktail  though.  So  you  took  it.  Because  you  knew  it  was 
in  the  same  food  group — and  you  knew  in  advance  how  good  it 
would  taste! 

And  here's  one  other  thing  smart  shoppers  have  learned.  If 
you  spread  your  point  shopping  over  the  whole  ration  period, 
you  should  be  able  to  get  a  better  selection  of  what  Del  Monte 
varieties  your  grocer  does  have. 


FIGHTS 

^yfof  freedom 


FULL  VALUE  FOR  EVERY  POINT 


I  CANS  OR  GLASS— 
Enjoy  the  ones 
your  grocer  has! 


-'"'-S::.^^-:;ii-^-o^,, 


'''correctly, 

On  ^^^is? 
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GsrmS  often  C2US6  common  baby  skin  troubles  such  as  prickly  heat,  diaper  rash.  To 
protect  baby,  best  powder  is  Mennen.  More  antiseptic!  Round  photos  above  prove  it. 
Centers  of  plates  contain  3  leading  baby  powders.  In  gray  areas,  germs  thrive;  but  in 
dark  band  around  Mennen  powder  (far  right),  germ  growth  has  been  prevented! 


Which  baty  powder  is  smoothest  is  proved  by  round  photos  above;  they  show  3 
leading  baby  powders  seen  thru  microscope.  Mennen  (far  right)  is  smoother,  finer  in 
texture.  That's  due  to  special  "hammerizing"  process  which  makes  Mennen  Baby 
Powder  the  best  protection  against  chafing.  Delicate  new  scent  keeps  baby  lovelier. 


3  out  of  4  doctors  said  in  survey— baby  powder 
should  be  ontlseptic.  It  is  if  it's  MENNEN. 


(Cotilinued  from  Page  I2i) 

But  the  presence  of  the  nurse  was  deeply 
frustrating  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  sang  the 
babies  silly  jingles,  and  I  painted  an  ele- 
phant with  a  funny  hat,  and  a  giraffe  with  a 
monkey  climbing  up  his  neck,  for  their 
nursery  wall.  But  this  wasn't  very  impor- 
tant to  them.  The  lady  who  mattered  to 
Mona  and  Freddy  was  the  lady  with  the 
bottle,  the  face  that  smiled  at  six  every 
morning,  the  lady  who  came  when  they 
cried. 

I  was  unhappy,  and  we  spent  many  an 
evening  discussing  alternatives.  True,  I  was 
missing  many  of  the  joys  of  motherhood, 
but  I  was  also  missing  much  of  the  drudgery. 
Next  May,  when  the  Ossining  lease  was  up, 
we  could  move  to  a  much  cheaper  place,  if 
we  wished,  and  I  could  care  for  the  children 
myself.  It  would  mean  being  tied  down,  cur- 
tailing much  of  my  social  life,  dropping  my 
work  and  cutting  off  the  contacts  with  New 
York  business  associates  which  had  been  so 
stimulating  and  necessary  to  me  for  so  many 
years. 

Meantime,  in  order  that  I  might  work,  my 
duties  around  the  house  were  taken  over  by 
help  who  did  things  much  more  expensively 
than  I  would  have  done  them.  The  diaper- 
service  bills,  for  instance,  ran  to  twenty-four 
dollars  a  month.  So  it  was  a  vicious  circle, 
and  the  more  I  could  add  to  the  family  in- 
come the  merrier.  Besides  writing  Boy 
Meets  Band,  I  commuted  to  Broadway  to  do 
more  publicity  work  for  Fred  Waring.  One 
day  a  week  I  wrote  publicity  releases  for  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense — gratis.  Week 
ends  I  was  on  duty  in  the  house,  on  Saturday 
as  cook  and  on  Sunday  as  nurse,  while  the 
help  took  their  time  off. 

What  put  a  stop  to  this  mad  rigadoon  was 
not  my  own  good  sense,  but  my  narrow  es- 
cape from  losing  Baby  No.  3.  A  week  in  a 
hospital  bed  gave  me  pause  for  reflection.  I 
wanted  to  keep  that  unborn  baby  more  than 
I  had  ever  wanted  anything.  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter resigning  from  Waring's  Pennsylvanians 
for  good  and  all.  After  this,  I  was  not  going 
to  try  to  be  a  mother  and  handle  two  or 
three  deals  on  the  side. 

That  at  last  I  had  learned  the  limits  of 
my  own  strength,  more  or  less,  was  shortly 
illustrated  by  the  Susy  episode,  of  which  I 
am  still  baskingly  proud.  Susy  was  a  pony,^ 
half  Morgan  horse.  We  had  a  chance  to  buy 
Susy,  plus  a  buggy  and  a  jingling  sleigh,  for 
two  hundred  dollars.  Now  the  old  me  would 
have  snapped  up  Susy  in  a  minute,  would 
have  thought  what  a  help  she'd  be  during 
the  gas  shortage,  would  have  visualized 
Susy  strolling  through  a  daisy  field  with  two 
small  girls  on  her  back,  would  have  con- 
jured up  a  lovely  frosty  Saturday  morning, 
with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  happy 
Espy  family  ensconced  in  the  sleigh  behind  a 
briskly  trotting  Susy.  I  didn't  see  these 
things,  though.  I  saw  Susy  as  an  added 
burden.  I  saw  Susy  shivering  in  her  stable 
on  a  winter  night  and  Wede  or  me  plowing 
through  a  snowdrift  to  cover  her  with  an 
extra  blanket.  I  said  "No"  to  Susy.  I  was 
growing  up. 

That  May  we  moved  to  our  present  home, 
a  converted  barn  two  miles  from  the  village 
of  Chappaqua,  New  York.  Boy  Meets  Band 
was  off  the  air,  the  nurse  was  off  to  Buffalo. 
With  us  was  our  maid  and  bos'n's  mate, 
Anne  Eschenbrenner,  a  woman  children  and 
dogs  just  naturally  take  to.  A  bit  of  Pied 
Piper  is  in  her  blood — she  never  raises  her 
voice,  but  somehow  they  all  follow  her. 
With  one  final  glare  at  our  White  Elephant 
and  a  struggle  with  our  cat,  who  was  as  good 
as  Houdini  at  getting  out  of  boxes,  we  drove 
fifteen  miles  into  the  interior  of  darkest 
Westchester.  I  felt  like  a  pioneer  woman.  I 
was  on  my  own.  And  oddly  enough,  it  didn't 
bother  me.  From  the  day  I  took  over  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  Espy  twins,  I 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

I  think  what  gave  me  confidence,  right  off, 
was  the  fact  that  Mona  and  Freddy,  who 
were  toddling,  wanted  to  go  places  and  see 
things,  and  this  was  an  impulse  I  under- 
stood. The  nurse  had  kept  them  in  either  pen 
or  carriage,  away  from  harmful  germs  and 
under  her  thumb.  I  was  not  exactly  going  to 
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keeps  rugs  clean 
No  liquids!    No  suds 


Care  for  the  rugs  you  hav 
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ampus  (Dakeup 

If  sponges  on  like  velvet!  Gives 
you  o  younger,  lovelier  look! 

Campus  is  base  and  powder  in  one. 
It  veils  tiny  flaws,  yet  isn't  drying, 
even  to  sensitive  skins! 

Give  your  complexion  a  rich,  more 
alluring  tone  with  Campus. 
It  stays  smooth  and  lovely  all  day 
or  evening. 

For  that  fresh  "college-girl"  look 
of  Youth  use  . . . 
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l()(»?i  of  llOli  rON  Einployoos 
arc  invcsling  10a>  of  iiicoiiie 
ill  War  Bonds  .  .  .  liastniinj^ 
Ihc  day  for  a  return  to  Peace. 
Your  107'  helps,  too! 
lORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO    •    FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 
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But  I  Wasted  25  Years" 


Housewife,  Without  Previous  Hotel 

Experience,  Secures  Position  as 

Executive  Housekeeper 

Finding  very  little  opportunity  for  a  woman  my 
[e  in  business  generally,  I  enrolled  in  the  Lewis 
:hool.  Almost  immediately  after  graduating,  I  was 
)pointed  House  Mother  of  an  exclusive  girls'  school, 
hen  I  became  Executive-Housekeeper  of  a  200-room 
'est  Virginia  hotel.  I  could  not  ask  for  a  nicer  job 
■  a  happier  environment.  I  earn  a  good  salary  and 
know  that  I  can  depend  upon  my  Lewis  Training 
the  future." 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 

undreds  of  Lewis-Trained  women  and  men,  from  18 
>  50,  are  winning  success  in  the  hotel,  club  and  institu- 
onat  field.  They  are  making  good  as  Managers,  As- 
stant  Managers,  Hostesses,  Executive-Housekeepers, 
tewards  and  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions, 
oday,  our  Government's  vast  wartime  housing,  food 
id  recreation  program  swells  the  demand  for  trained 
omen  and  men.  Opportunities  for  Lewis  Graduates 
■eater  than  ever.  The  success  of  Lewis  Graduates  has 
roved  previous  experience  unnecessary.  Good  grade 
:hool  education,  plus  Lewis  Training  qualifies  you 
;  home,  in  spare  time.  Free  Book  tells  how  you  are 
;gistered  Free  of  extra  cost  in  Lewis  National 
lacement  Service.    Mail  your  coupon  NOW! 


28"" 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 
Room  CB-S28,  Wasliington  7,  D.  C. 

Send  me  the  Free  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity,"  without 
obligation.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  quaUf;  lor  a  well-paid 
position  at  home  in  leisure  time. 


Name.. 


Address.. 
City 


offer  them  a  peck  of  dirt  on  a  silver  platter, 
but  Anne  and  I  did  carry  them  down  to  the 
sunny  grass  and  turn  them  loose  to  do  as 
they  pleased. 

Our  first  real  child-training  idea  followed. 
When  Mona  and  Freddy  fell  down,  we  didn't 
pick  them  up  and  make  something  of  it. 
Soon  they  were  taking  the  most  amazing 
sprawls  and  nose  dives  without  ^  bit  of  boo- 
hooing. 

The  nurse  had  waited  on  my  babies  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  never  even 
tried  to  hold  their  bottles.  They  had  never 
experimented  with  a  spoon  when  I  took 
them  over.  Well,  I  thought,  they  can  grab 
their  spoons,  and  if  they  make  a  sorry  mess, 
I'll  wipe  it  up.  They  did  and  I  did.  It  is  hard 
to  get  a  nurse  to  let  a  baby  grow  up,  because 
it  takes  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  let  him 
do  things  his  way.  I  began  to  feel  like  a 
veritable  smarty-pants,  and  this  was  very 
good  for  me. 

I  had  been  afraid  of  getting  stale  around 
the  house.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  stimulat- 
ing to  be  learning  again.  Over  the  months, 
facts  like  these  became  clear: 

1.  It  is  possible  to  sleep  soundly  and  still 
hear  a  baby  cry. 

2.  Most  annoying  things  children  do  are 
not  naughty  at  all,  but  simply  inconvenient 
to  adults. 

3.  You  can  watch  a  child  grow,  but  you 
will  never  be  able  to  figure  him  out.  Now 
what  made  Mona  greet  the  bakery-truck 
driver  with  the  following  words:  "Cush- 
man-n-n!  Go  Vay!"  /  never  said  "Cush- 
man!  Go  'vay"  in  my  life.  (I  suspect  her 
father  of  putting  her  up  to  it,  since  he  pays 
the  bills.) 

4.  When  children  are  playing,  there  are 
two  things  worth  investigating — a  complete 
silence  and  a  piercing  screech. 

5.  If  you  poke  a  baby  and  make  a  funny 
noise  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  belly 
laugh  every  time — provided  you  are  not  a 
stranger. 

I  was  so  close  to  Mona  and  Freddy  by 
summer's  end  that  I  began  to  feel  resent- 
ment toward  unborn  baby  No.  3.  "Take  me 
away  from  my  little  twins,  would  you,  and 
make  an  invalid  out  of  me  so  I  can't  take 
care  of  them?"  was  the  general  idea.  Why, 
how  were  Mona  and  Freddy  going  to  get 
along  without  their  interpreter?  Who  was 
going  to  realize  that  "Koo-koo  kang-king" 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 


By  V.t.  S.  P.  1Vrit£ht 

Killed  in  action  November  13, 
1943,  in  the  South  Pacific  area. 
With  the  Third  Marine  Division. 

From  the  damp  of  my  foxhole,  each 

night, 

Up  through  the  restless,  worrying 

jungle 

Into  the  heaven's  shimmering  light, 

I  lean  my  weight  to  the  emptiness, 

And  reach  strong  over  the  ocean's 
arc. 
Groping  with  care  to  where  you 
are, 
Into  your  wihdow  where  the  dark 
Cold  wind  swirls  and  cries  your 
loneliness. 

Tenderly,  tenderly  I  hold  your  love, 
Achingly  kiss  your  sweet  soft  lips. 
But  briefly.   I  am  torn  apart  and 
above 
And  back  to  this  island's 
positiveness. 

These  nights,  as  through  that 
window 
You  pray  for  the  moment  when 
something 
More  than  my  spirit  returns,  deeply 
know: 
Tomorrow  must  be  greater  than 
our  selfishness. 
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WITH  SO  MANY 

DOCTORS  GONE  TO 

WAR  Et/ERY  MOTHER 

SHOUID  PUT  l/ICKS 

PIAN  TO  WORK- 

iNCLUVING  ME! 


Reports  of  Medically-Supervised  Tests  Among  2650  Children 
Reveal  Remarkable  Results.  Home-Guide  Now  Ready  for  You  to  Use. 


Mother,  it's  your  wartime  duty  to  help 
the  doctors  remaining  at  home  by  doing 
all  you  can  to  avoid  sickness — to  do  all 
you  can  to  get  your  family  through  the 
winter  with  fewer  colds  and  shorter  colds. 
And  Vicks  Scientists  have  developed  a  Plan 
that  should  help  you.  In  large  winter  tests 


made  under  medical  supervision,  reports 
show  children  who  followed  this  Vicks 
Plan  had  fewer  colds  .  .  .  shorter  colds  .  .  . 
50V5  less  sickness  from  colds.  A  wonderful 
record!  Of  course,  Vicks  Plan  may  do  less 
for  you — or  it  may  do  even  more!  But  at 
a  time  like  this,  it  is  certainly  worth  trying. 


BRiEflY  HE  Res  WHAT  YOU  DO 


1.  observe  a  Few  Simple  Health  Rules... Live  normally. 
Avoid  excesses.  Drink  plenty  of  water.  Keep  elimin.itioa  rej;ular. 
Get  needed  rest  and  sleep.  Avoid  crowds  and  people  who  have  colds. 

2.  When  a  Cold  Threatens...  At  the  first  warning  sign- 
first  sniffle  or  sneeze-use  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  as  directed.  If  used  in 
time,  a  few  drops  of  this  specialized  medication  up  each  nostril 
aid  nature's  own  defenses  against  colds  —  help  prevent  many 
colds  from  developing  .  .  .  clinic-tested  VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL, 

3.  If  a  Cold  Should  Develop  . . .  Some  coKIs  slip  hy  all  pre- 
cautions. When  one  does,  rub  on  Vicks  VapoRuh  at  bedtime.  Its  fa- 
mous double-action  starts  to  work  at  once  and  keeiw  on  workin.n  lor 
hours— invites  restful,  comforting  sleep.  And  often  by  morning  most 
of  the  misery  of  the  cold  is  gone. .  .clinic-tested  VICKS  VAPORUB. 

PUT  VICKS  PIAN 
TO  WORK  IN  YOUR  HOME  TODAY 

NOTE:  Full  details  of  Vicks  Plan  in  vour  package  of  Vicks  ...  If  the 
miserable  symptoms  of  a  cold  are  not  relieved  promptly— or  if  more 
serious  trouble  seems  to  threaten— call  in  your  family  doctor  right  away, 
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Dorit  mail 
them,  John.. 
bring  tke 

Camels  _ 


and  hurry! 


// 


"HOME  ON  furlough!" — what  heart-warming  words  those  are  when  you  have  a  man  in  the  servicel 


First  in  the  Service. ..  CAMELS 


YES,  Camels  are  the  number  one  cigarette 
with  men  in  the  service— here  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  are  following  our  men  on 
every  ocean,  to  every  continent. 

And  it's  Camel's  job  to  see  that  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  everywhere  get 
their  cigarettes  fresh— cool  smoking  and  slow 
burning,  the  way  they  like  'em. 

Thai's  why  Camels  are  packed  to 
go  round  the  world — packed  to  seal 
in  that  famous  Camel  flavor  and 
extra  mildness  —  anywhere,  for 
months  at  a  time. 

The  Camel  pack  keeps  your  Camels  fresh  and 
full-flavored,   too— preserving   for  you   the 
extra  goodness  of  Camel's  matchless  blend       ^y^„ 
of  costlier  tobaccos. 

B.  J.  Raynolds Tobacco  Company.  Winston  -Ralem,  North  Carolina 
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(Continued  from  Page  125) 
leant  "Cooky,  thank  you!"    (Not  a  re- 
uest,  but  a  demand.) 

And  what  was  I  going  to  do  without  Mona 
nd  Freddy?   When  they  took  me  over,  I 

as  a  girl  who  had  been  a  back-seat  driver 
f  world  affairs  for  years.  Why,  I  put  so 
am  much  energy  into  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
linistration  that  you'd  think  I  was  Harry 
lopkins.  Mona  and  Freddy  took  mamma 
y  the  hand  and  let  her  into  their  world — a 
implicated  little  universe  at  times,  it  is 
Tie,  but  a  sound  one.  I  was  loath  to  leave 
kis  world  I  had  just  gotten  to  know  for  a 
0ke  hospital  room. 

'\Don't  you  worry,"  I  promised  fiercely  as 
lea  for  the  hospital.  "This  baby  isn't  going 
)  take  up  all  my  time!" 

I  kiaock  on  wood  as  I  say  it,  but,  to  this 
ery  day,  Joey  has  been  the  ideal  baby  for  a 
Oman  with  twins.  Not  once,  believe  it  or 
ot,  has  she  waked  up  in  the  night  and 
.-ied.  From  her  fourth  month,  if  we  were 
vtr  late  with  her  breakfast  bottle,  we'd 
eek  irito  her  crib  and  find  her  playing  with 

ratj' ;,  or  with  the  little  black-and-white 

fshe  got  for  Christmas.  Compared 
e  twins,  she  was  a  cinch,  and  some- 
new  it  would  be  thus  from  the  mo- 
lejic  1  laid  eyes  on  her.  She  had  just  been 
cm,  but  she  was  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  I 
jmembered  the  story  the  family  doctor  had 
Did  me  about  a  young  couple,  patients  of 
ers,  who  had  a  new  baby  and  had  armed 
hemselves  with  a  formidable  tome  on  child 
are.  One  night  the  infant- was  wailing  and 
he  parents  stood  by  its  crib,  peering  through 
he  index  of  their  book  and  eying  their  little 
ne  with  trepidation.  Came  a  voice  from  the 
ursery  door  where  their  Irish  cook  stood  in 
er  nightgown,  taking  in  the  situation.  "  If  I 
^as  youse,"  said  she,  "I'd  put  down  the 
ook  and  pick  up  the  baby."  Well,  that 
fas  how  it  was  going  to  be  with  me  and 
oey. 


T  WAS  partly  Joey's  own  v* 
fhich  made  her  the  warm,  re.*^, 
he  is,  so  that  everyone  is 
iut  it  was  partly  that  we  we 
rem  the  start,  and  loved  h 
iar  of  spoiling  her.   Lovin; 
X)k  at  the  twins'  tantrum: 
'hey  had  spent  the  first 
-i  strict  routine,  with  littl 
1  it.  They  were  relaxing 
;aming  to  come  confidently 
tead  of  throwing  themsf^ 
Iut  we  didn't  gather  the; 


yJB|^e 
e^^^^^a 


I  know, 

[sive  baby 

to  her. 

;e  to  Joey 

out  any 

made  us 

ew  eyes. 

eir  lives 

and  fun 

y  were 

rms  in- 

je  floor. 

to  soon. 


Yesterday  afternoon  I  walked  down  the 
road,  pushing  the  twin  carriage  Fred  Waring 
gave  us  ages  ago— less  than  two  years  by  the 
calendar.  In  it  were  Freddy,  Mona  and 
Joanna.  My  back  ached  from  the  exertions 
of  the  morning,  but  babies  need  a  change  as 
much  as  grownups  do. 

"Freddy,  please  don't  stand  up  in  the  car- 
riage," I  was  saying.  "Mona,  keep  your  el- 
bow out  of  Joey's  stomach." 

"See  horsh?"  asked  Freddy. 

"That's  not  ahorse — that's  a  great  Dane," 
I  told  her. 

"See  wow-wow?"  asked  Mona. 

"That's  right,  honey,  that's  a  wow-wow." 
Noel  Coward  should  hear  us. 

"Ah!"  said  Joey  protestingly. 

"Freddy,  look  out,  you're  kicking  Joey. 
Sit  down  and  relax,  will  you?" 

"Sass."   (Meaning  yes.) 

No  REST  for  the  weary.  What  hadn't  they 
done  this  morning? 

In  the  confusion  attending  the  grocer's 
arrival,  Freddy  had  made  off  with  the 
ration  book  and  was  discovered  under  her 
crib,  tearing  it  to  pieces.  While  I  was  stow- 
ing away  the  groceries,  Mona  had  gotten 
hold  of  the  butter,  had  unwrapped  it  and  was 
apprehended  gulping  great  chunks  of  it, 
like  a  homesick  Eskimo. 

Still,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  at  eventide, 
in  that  beautiful  hush  after  the  last  infant 
had  fallen  asleep.  I  would  glance  back  at  the 
day  and  remember  only  the  funny  and  the 
cute  doings  of  the  three.  Stretched  out  on 
the  couch,  I'd  tell  Wede  how  Freddy  had 
commented  on  B  Plus'  bark  as  an  atrocious 
noise  ("trosha  noy");  how  Mona,  having 
spilled  her  milk  on  the  floor,  had  volun- 
teered "naughty  girl "  (" nonny  gum ") ;  how 
Joey  was  making  'the  most  amazing  new 
sounds. 

And  I'd  wonder  again  about  that  woman 
whose  picture  regularly  appears  in  the  news- 
papers. She  is  a  beautiful  thing  surrounded 
by  six  adorable  tots.  The  caption  says, 
"Mrs.  Askew,  who,  besides  caring  for  her  six 
handsome  children,  finds  time  to  ride  horse- 
back daily,  run  the  women's  clul#,  a  gift  shop 
and  a  canteen,  and  serve  as  mayor."  I  be- 
lieved in  this  Mrs.  Askew  for  years.  In  fact, 
I  hoped  to  become  one  myself.  But  now  I 
am  no  longer  a  simple  press  agent  who  be- 
lieves all  she  reads  in  the  papers.  I  am  a 
mother.  I  know  about  life.  I  hope  to  meet 
Mrs.  Askew  someday,  but  I  don't  believe  I 
will.  I  think  she's  a  myth  of  the  woman's 
page,  God  bless  her ! 
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Wise  men  have  spoken  on  this  subject 
again  and  again.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  wrote, 
"  It  takes  a  great  man  to  make  a  good  lis- 

11  is 


fprie' 
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^  scrap  of  food  saved  may  be  a  meal  earned.  Take  a 
leek  inyour  refrigerator.  If  there's  a  cup  of  meat,  chicken 
r  fish,  a  few  eggs,  or  a  quarter  pound  of  cheese,  you 
an  conjure  up  a  fine  main  dish  for  four,  with  the  help  of 
hat  good,  golden  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn. 

There's  a  sunny  quality  in  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel 
orn  that  puts  a  lot  of  eating  cheer  into  these  days  of  ra- 
ioned  food.  Tender,  clean-cut  kernels  that  are  crisp,  not 
nushy.  Fresh  young  flavor  of  a  special  breed  (D-138). 
'acked  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor. 
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That  her  baby  will  build 


•  a  well-shaped  head 

•  a  fine,  full  chest 

•  a  strong  back 

•  straight  legs 

•  sound,  even  teeth 


dbutQ/m  (jyTC\JL  Xnkxsb  I 

You  can  help  your  baby  develop  these 
attractive  features  by  giving  him  plenty 
of  ^'itamin  D  regularly.  Start  him  now 
on  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  keep  it  up' 
every  day.  From  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil 
your  baby  gets  the  extra  Vitamin  D 
needed  to  transform  the  minerals  of  his 
food  into  sound  bones  and  teeth. 

lousands  of  mothers  depend  on  it. 

k  Squibb's  for  your  baby— now! 


OK  AT  THE  LABEL !  If  you  buy  a  cod  liver  oil  wliich  supplies  only  the  required  mini- 
ma of  85  Vitamin  D  units  per  gram,  you  have  to  give  two  tea.spQonfuls  a  day.  With 
ibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  you  give  only  one  teaspoonf ul  daily.  Thi.s  is  because  Squibb's  contains 
twice  as  much  Vitamin  D— 180  units  per  gram.  Remember— always  economize  with 
ibb's.  The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 


Look  for  the 
Green  Giant 
on  the  label 


QJJI66     COD     LIVER     OIL 
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ON  THE  IDEA   OF   GENICJS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


States  Army.  This  is  the  concept  of  the 
Miraculous  Nation. 

Genius  is  a  definition  which  only  retro- 
spect has  the  right  to  use  of  those  whose 
ideas  and  creations,  in  the  perspectives  of 
time,  have  been  proved  unique  and  endur- 
ing. Galileo  was  regarded  by  his  times  as  a 
nut,  but  recognized  by  posterity  as  a  genius. 
Rembrandt  starved,  and  Van  Gogh  died  un- 
known and  unsung.  Shakespeare,  it  seems, 
was  regarded  as  the  George  M.  Kaufman  of 
Elizabethan  England.  Aristotle  probably  ap- 
peared to  his  Athenian  contemporaries  as  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  and  little  more. 

Yet  if  we  regard  geniuses  in  the  test  of 
time,  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  extraordinarily  sensible  men. 

Shakespeare,  for  instance,  had  the  sense  to 
retire  and  cultivate  his  garden  when  his 
prodigious  imagination  had  exhausted  itself. 
Goethe,  the  greatest  German  literary  genius, 
after  a  turbulent  and  excessive  youth,  settled 
down  to  a  bourgeois  existence,  became  an 
administrator  of  a  small  state,  experimented 
with  new  scientific  discoveries,  became  in- 
creasingly luminous  and  reasonable,  and  died 
at  a  great  age  in  an  aura  of  respectability. 

The  only  political  genius  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  consolidated  German  nation  was 
Bismarck,  and  his  genius  consisted  of  know- 
ing when  to  stop.  He  made  three  preventive 
wars  for  strictly  limited  objectives  and  op- 
posed— fruitlessly — the  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  He  countered  German  radi- 
calism by  establishing  the  most  complete 
social-security  system  to  be  adopted  until 
that  time  by  any  nation.  He  turned  a  con- 
temptuous ear  upon  the  forerunners  of  the 
All-deutscher  Verband,  who  even  in  his  days 
were  claiming  for  the  Reich  Germans  in 
America  and  Brazil.  He  regarded  the  Ger- 
man Russophobes  as  dangerous  fools.  He 
described  politics  as  "the  art  of  possibili- 
ties." And  because  he  was  the  German  em- 
bodiment, not  only  of  "blood  and  iron," 
by  which  B6  is  remembered,  but  of  iron 
logic,  reason  and  common  sense,  he  was 
kicked  into  the  discard  by  his  "brilliant" 
young  emperor,  who  preferred  the  advice  of 
epicenes,  conspirators  and  political  adven- 
turers to  that  of  the  hardheaded  and  ob- 
stinate old  man 


.1 


The  perspective  of  time  also  dissipates  th 
idea  of  "evil  genius."  Most  wicked  mei 
though  they  may  have  great  talent,  are  ali 
stupid.  There  is  a  logical  reason  for  thi 
Creative  talent  is  attracted  to  the  creati\ 
forces  which  are  affirmative  and  construe 
tive,  not  negative,  nihilistic  or  predator 
Superior  intelligence  is  able  tojdiscem  ai 
predict  the  evil  results  of  evil  policies,  ai 
intellect  corrects  appetite.  Thus,  really 
perior  intelligence  comprehends  the  reali 
value  of  virtue  and  is  attracted  to  it.  Hi 
Hitler  been  good,  he  might  have  become  i 
telligent;  had  he  been  intelligent,  he  migl 
even  have  become  good.  The  greatest  advei 
ture  of  intellect  and  art  is  to  attempt  to  di 
cern  and  depict  new  truths,  and  this  in  itse 
is  a  moral  activity.  Honesty  is  a  prerequisi 
for  great  science,  as  purity  and  humility 
handmaidens  of  art,  and  courage  the  virti 
of  piercing  intellect.  To  love  evil  is  to  espou: 
stupidity.  The  two  converge  together,  som 
where,  always. 

Political  genius,  havmg  its  exercise  in 
field  of  human  and  social  relationships,  ha 
ing  decision  over  policies  which  involve  tl 
most  complex  and  various  factors,  and  beii 
compelled  to  take  note  of  past  and  present 
planning  the  future,  consists  in  cbmmi 
sense,  raised  high  above  the  mediocre  rule 
thumb  which  passes  too  often  for  comm( 
sense,  and  is  only  common  but  not  sensib 
Civilization  is,  and  must  be,  grounded 
common  sense;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  assi: 
ilated  experience  of  the  nation  and  the  h 
man  race.  Great  political  leaders  are  tho 
who,  discerning  the  direction  in  which  i 
ciety  must  go  for  its  own  welfare  and  salv 
tion,  check  what  wants  checking  and  supj: 
what  wants  supplying,  aiding  the  progress 
society  w  Ijh  the  greatest  possible  amount 
harmor    iVjd  the  least  amount  of  stra 
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Genius  is  not  madness,  nor  "  inspiration,  j/ves    ^'^'^ 
Neither  is  it  just  "the  infinite  capacity  t<rn  i^  _  ^  ^^^' 
taking  pains."  It  is  a  combination  of  inbr  ^  ^o 

talent,  physical  and  mental  energy,  di 
plined  intellect  and  great  powers  of  cor 
tration.  These  occur  far  oftener  in  he' 
happy  persons  than  in  neurotics.   G' 
have  occasionally  gone  mad  under  s' 
man  concentration,  but  their  endur^  ■ 
has  been  done  before  the  vessel 
crack.  And  most  of  them  have  c^jegg 
beds  from  the  normal  ills  tha'/t  o-r.T'^^^^  on  rm^ 
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Politi'"'ayl^  ius  bridges  the  gap  betwe 
past  f^'^^^^'  protects  the  tradition  wh 
ope_  '^aivjJI^is  for  new  life,  and  produc 
Au  ^'o^^^,  creative  yet  tranquil, 
dc,  ^  ^'U  ^HSL-  se  mother  giving  birth  to  t 
c"..:'^.^^'  nki  them  both. 
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Pulpi, 


RISQUE'^FOR      THE     DAHING 

. . .  and  its  three  companion  perfumes,       iff 
fhenc  1)RSfin  »  For  Sheer  Enchonfment     / 
ncattSeat  *  When  Hearts  ore  High 
JjuJ^i^/l£4c    *  For   True    Love's   Sake 

Try   these   exquisite    perfumes  at   your   favorite   itora 
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PE«FUM£»S      •      ESI 
A  Division  of  Sttulton.  Inc.,  New 
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York,  NY. 


•Trode  Mork  Reg  U.  S.  Pol.lQff. 


£&t5£NTING    THE    AMERICAN     ERA     IN    FINE    PERFUME    AT    AN    AMERICAN    P 
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Corn  and  Fish  Chowder 

Remove  bones  from  2  lbs.  fresh  fish,  cut  in  large  pieces; 
put  in  saucepan;  add  Xyi  c.  cold  water,  1  bay  leaf, 
1  cup  sliced  carrots  and  3  stalks  celery,  with  leaves; 
cover,  simmer  IS  to  20  min.  Drain,  measuring  liquid; 
add  enough  water  to  make  1  c.  Return  to  pan,  add 
boned  fish,  cover,  simmer  15  to  20  min.,  until  fish  is 
tender.  Remove  skin  from  fish;  flake  coarsely.  In  an- 
other pan,  cook  ^  c.  chopped  onions,  1  c.  chopped 
celery  and  1  medium  potato  diced,  with  1  tsp.  salt  in 
1  c.  boiling  water  (about  10  minutes)  until  barely  ten- 
der. Combine  undrained  vegetables  with  flaked  fish, 
fish  broth,  1  can  (1>2  cups)  Niblets  Brand  Corn  and 
1  '^  c.  cooked  tomatoes;  heat  together 
slowly.  Just  before  serving,  add  1 
tbsp.  lemon  juice,  sprinkle 
with  1  tbsp.  chopped  ^^^« 

parsley.  Serves  4.       _^-, 


/^S^' 


i  scrap  of  food  saved  may  be  a  meal  earned.  Take  a 
eek  in  your  refrigerator.  If  there's  a  cup  of  meat,  chicken 
r  fish,  a  few  eggs,  or  a  quarter  pound  of  cheese,  you 
an  conjure  up  a  fine  main  dish  for  four,  with  the  help  of 
liat  good,  golden  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn. 

There's  a  sunny  quality  in  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel 
arn  that  puts  a  lot  of  eating  cheer  into  these  days  of  ra- 
loned  food.  Tender,  clean-cut  kernels  that  are  crisp,  not 
lushy.  Fresh  young  flavor  of  a  special  breed  (D-138). 
'acked  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor. 


Look  for  the 
Green  Giant 
on  the  label 


1.  Ham  and  Corn  Pie 

To  1  c.  ground  cooked  ham  add  1  can 
{lyi  cups)  Niblets  Brand  Corn.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  prepared  mu.s- 
tard;  moisten  with  mayonnaise.  Spread 
on  very  thin  sheet  of  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough  in  greased  square  pan. 
Top  with  another  thin  layer  of  dough; 
bake  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (450° F.); 
cut  in  squares;  serve  hot  with  creamed 
peas  or  oysters  poured  over.  Serves  4. 

2.  Scalloped  Chicken  and  Corn 

Saut6  2  tbsps.  chopped  green  pepper 
and  2  tbsps.  chopped  onion  in  2  tbsps. 
butter  or  chicken  fat  until  soft  and 
slightly  brown.  Add  )4  c.  flour  slowly, 
mixing  until  smooth;  add  lyi  c.  con- 
centrated chicken  broth,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  mixture  boils  and  thick- 
ens. Add  salt,  paprika  and  1  tsp.  pre- 
pared mustard;  then  add  1)4  c.  diced, 
cooked  chicken  and  1  can  {lyi  cups) 
Niblets  Brand  Corn.    Mix;  turn  into 


greased  casserole;  sprinkle  with  but- 
tered crumbs  or  grated  cheese.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (375°  F.)  until 
thoroughly  heated,  about  20  to  30  min. 
Serves  4. 

3.  Corn  and  Cheese  Biscuits 

Sift  together  l,'l  c.  flour,  2  tsps.  bak- 
ing powder  and  Ji  tsp.  salt.  Cut  in  3}4 
tbsps.  shortening.  Add  )4  cup  milk 
gradually,  mixing  to  form  dough.  Roll 
out  in  rectangular  shape  >j  inch  thick. 
Sprinkle  ^i  can  (1  cup)  Niblets  Brand 
Corn  and  ,-j  c.  grated  sharp  American 
cheese  over  dough.  Roll  like  jelly  roll; 
slice  ^  in.  thick.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(4S0°F.)  20  to  25  min.until  golden  brown. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce.   Serves  4. 

Note — l/ie  next  time  you  scramble  eggs, 
try  adding  some  Niblets  Brand  Corn  for 
afresh  new  flavor. 


Niblets 

Brand   Whola   Karntl 

Corn 

Packed  only  by  Minnesota  f alley  Can- 
ning Company^  heaJfuarters,  LeSttettr, 
Minnesota,  and  Fine  Foods  of  Canada. 
Ltd.,    Tecumseh,  Ont.  Also  packers  of 
Green  Giant  Brand  peas. 
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LADY  PEPPERELL  PERCALES 

make  you  feel  like  a  glamour  girl, 
because  their  appearance  is 
so  beautiful,  their  weave  so 
exquisitely  smooth  and  fme.  And 
their  lustrous  percale  texture  has 
loveliness  that  L-A-S-T-S. 


,^OYPEPP«ELISERV.CE>NE.OHTS 

fort  and  Roo(nooks^v>th 
combine  comfort  and^.^,^^,,,, 
real  economy. '^^'ii^ciuu)    i 

with  up  to  four  extra  threads 
;:th^means  soft,  soft  texture 

aiid  -xlra  wearabihty. 


W 


■f^. 


\N1 


--"•'wretaiV-tMapered 

stitcbes,ta.\ov"o  ,ory. 

upe  selvage,  ve\Uq 


Sheet  ami  Itlanket 
Serviee  Hook 


Everything  you  nt-cd  to  know  about 
wartime  rare  of  Poppercll  Sheets 
anclDlunkets. Instructions  forwash- 
iiip!  BeJ-making  directions  .  .  . 
fourteen  helpful  hints  for  making 
sheets  last  longer,  look  lovelier ! 

For  your  free  ropy  of  "Sheets  and 
Blankets — How  To  Buy  And  Con- 
serve Them,"  write:  Pepperell 
ManufacturingCompany,  164  State 
St.,  Boston  2.  Mass. 


PEPPERELL 


PABklCSl 


.  iAesAeelwU^lAe  wear  woven  in 
LADY  PEPPERELL  *   Couniess  •  DucAess  *  Abiots/ord 


^'ii^ometliinif  01 


I 


to 

ittta  1 


!ioinetliing  M 


BY  DAWN  t:itOWELL 

THEY'RE    the    skeletons    in   yo 
closet,  the  bane  of  your  existen( 
the  worry  in  your  wardrobe!   They, 
last    year's   clothes — in   need   of  tl( 
year's  ideas.    Cut  the  jacket  of  spril 
13's  suit  into  a  bolero;  make  a  call 
rom  remaining  material.  A  plain  blal 
dress  will  sparkle  with  a  shocking-pin 
sequinned  velveteen  belt  and  matchii 
headband.  Add  some  grosgrain  bo^ 
and  cuffs  to  your  sweaters.    Cut 
the  bedraggled  hemofyourquilted  rob 
make  a  pair  of  matching  slippers.  Yol 
closet   may   be   crammed  with   wo| 
clothes— but  you  can  change  the  cloth 
with  new  ideas! 


Here  is  your  two-piece 
hip-length  jacket  suit. 
See  left,  for  what  to  do! 


Line  your  drawstring  bsj 
in  a  favorite  color  at 
use   a   matching   ribbon 


Hhi<-k  magic.  A  black  dress 
sparkh-s  with  a  2-inch  se- 
qiiiiuifd  velveteen  band, 
and   matching    headband. 


.Another  bolero  from  Ion;; 
ja<-ket.     IVlakc   nial< 
eulot    or   try   a   mulching 
bug  with  extra  material. 

/    /         " 
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I  changed  cleansers  in  a  hurry  when  I  started 

to  do  my  own  housework ! " 


This  young  bride  isn't  the  only  one  who's 
learning  the  difference  in  cleansers!  Surprisingly 
enough,  her  mother  is  making  the  same  dis- 
covery! Because — for  the  first  time  in  years — 
she's  doing  her  own  work,  too !  Is  learning  again 
to  appreciate  how  different  Bon  Ami  is! 
For  here  is  a  powder  with  no  harsh  ingredients  to 


dull  and  mar  sinks  and  bathtubs.  No  coarse  grit  to 
make  ugly  little  scratches  that  catch  dirt  and  make 
cleaningmore  and  more  difficult.Instead,Bon  Ami 
protects  your  hard-to-replace  equipment.  It  even 
saves  your  hands!  Doesn't  make  them  red  and 
rough  and  work-worn.  No  wonder  it's  a  favorite 
with  women  who've  tried  every  kind  of  cleanser! 


Copr.  1943,  The  B<  i  Ami  Co. 


Bon  Ami  »^ 

'M7S/7Y  scratched  yet  /      ^^L 


TRY  THIS    FINGER-TIP   TEST! 

Rub  a  little  Hon  Ami  Powder  between 
your  fingers.  It's  soft — and  safe!  Easy 
to  see  why  it  doesn't  scratch  porcelain 
. . .  leaves  a  gleam! nf^iiiilinh  uistead. 


rURL 


^^BLlc 


ihg: 


i'""W, 


^'BRAR] 


i^e,  Cahf. 
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GLAMOROUS  BEAUTY  FILM 
OVER  FACE  AND  THROAT 


Ex|)ertly  Hides  Tiny  Wrinkles,  Itleinishes  and  Fr<>rkles 
Gives  Kadiant  Yoiitlifiil  Tone  Even  To  DnII  Sallow  Skin! 

I\u  \Miiult-r  iiKuiv  ol  llif  most  lu-autiriil  srn-tMi  actresses  and  sinarllv 
ilrcssfii  iiirls  lavDr  ANCKUS  Makf-L  p!  wcKi.rs  takes  onlv  a  jilVv  io 
aj)[)ly.  It  goes  oil  evenly  without  streaking  ami  instantly  sjneails  a 
radiant  jzlowini;  skin  tone  —  a  hew  iteliini;;  heanlv-lilm  over  vonr  lace 
and  thn>at  that  usually  lasts  thruout  the  day.  And  .\N(;i:i.l  s  Make-l  p 
makes  your  new  skin  heauty  appear  so  "natural".  This  is  due  to  its 
smooth  texture. 

You'll  he  enraptured  how  anc.ki.iis  Make-Up  helps  "pep  up"  the 
appearance  ot  even  dull,  sallow  skin  —  how  it  covers  tiny  hlomishes. 
wrinkles  and  treckles  —  liivinj;  you  exciting  new  complexion  beauty 
you  liidn't  dream  possihle.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 
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What  Do  You  Know  Ibout  Marriage' 

n\  I>A1T|.  l»OI>EIV4>E 

Dirt'Ctnr,    iinvririttl  liistittilr  ttf  Ftintity  Rvlations 

{^4ee4  t^  OKAcven.  t^tU  ^ou  ^cUeve  ta  6c  eaviect. 

1.  <".«>mparo<l  with  fifty  «>r  one  liiindrcd  years  ago,  Americans  now  tend  to 
marry 

0  earlier,  □  at  the  same  ages^VQlater  in  life. 

2.  As  a  general  riiU-,  people  temi  to  marry  those  who  are 

[3  like,  Q  unlike  themselves. 

;$.  The  pereentage  of  men  who  marry  women  yonnger  than  themselves 
is  ahoiit  ' 

•t.  Half  of  all  ttie  native  white  women  in  the  United  States  marry  by  the 
time  they  reaeh  the  age  of.^    y 

D  l«,  B^2,  n  26. 

5.  Among  e«lucate<l  people,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  results  from 
aeqiiaintanee  that  began  ^ 

□  in  ehureh,  ^  in  sehool,  Q^  the  home  of 

,    ,,  ,  ,  friends, 

o.  iVlost  proposals  are  made 

□  in  the  girl's  lutme,    Q  in  an  automobile,     Q  in  a  public  place. 

7.  Ky  the  time  she  accepts  the  man  she  marries,  the  number  of  proposals 
which  the  average  woman  has  already  received  from  other  men  is 

8.  llef«»re  she  becomes  engage«l    to   the   man   she   marries,   the  average 
woman  has  known  him  for 

^JD  6  months,  □  2  years,  □  5  years. 

9.  Before  she  marries,  the  average  woman  has  previously  been  actually 
engage«l  to  marry  s<ime  other  nian 

□  never,  [2J  «»nce,  "O  twice. 

10.  The  length  of  the  average  engagement  before  marriage  is 

Q  '^  months,  Q  1  year,  Q  2  years. 

11.  (^.ouplcs   who    marry    without    having   hail   a   f«>rmal   and  announced 
period  of  engagement  ainount  to  about 

□  5%,  Stl  15%,  p  25%. 

12.  W  lien  a  couple  marry  without  having  had  any  formal  and  announced 
period  of  engagement,  their  marriage  is  likely  to  turn  out 

Q  less  happy,  V   Q  "*•  dillerent,  Q  more  happy. 

l.'i.  ('oiiples  who  elope  or  are  married  in  secret  usually  take  this  course 
because  of 

Q  parental  Q  a  desire  to  save  Q  a  wish  to  attract 

objection,  money,  attention. 

It.  Compared   \\'\\\\   the   number  of  couples   inarrietl   by  a  justice  of  the 

peace  or  other  civil  ollicial.  the  number  marritnl  by  a  clergyman  is 

Q  half  as  large,  Q  the  same,  -,    Q  three  times  as 

lar"e. 
1.%.  In  leap  years  the  total  number  of  marriages  is  '^ 

1  I  smaller,  D  the  same,  Q  larger. 

16.  The  average  man  marries  a  woman  whose  intelligence,  compared  with 
his  OM  II,  is 

Q  less,  ^    Q  about  the  same,       □  greater. 

17.  The  larger  the  income  of  a  couple,  the  more  likely  that  the  happiness 
of  their  marriage  \»ill  be..' 

r~|  less,  [0  •><>  dinerent,  Q  greater. 

The  larger  the  number  of  chililren  a  couple  has,, the  more  likely  that 
the  happiness  «>f  their  marriage  «ill  be 


D  less. 


r~l  no  dillerent. 


Q-! 


xeater. 


18. 

19.  As  compartHl  with  marriages  of  more  mature  persons,  marriages  of 
undergraduate  students  still  in  college  turn  out  to  be 

"-,    Q  less  happy,  Q  no  ditVerent.  Q  more  happy. 

20.  The  happiest  marriages  are  those  in  which,  compared  with  the  school- 
ing of  his  wife,  the  number  of  years  the  husband  spent  in  school  are 

□  fewer,  Q  t''^'  same,  ^greater. 

21.  Compare*!  with  others,  an  "onlv  child's"  chances  of  success  in  mar- 
riage  are 

A_ Q  20%  less,  □  no  dilVerent,  □  20%  greater. 

22.  Compare*!  with  those  marrying  f«)r  the  first  time,  widows  and  vWd- 
owers  are  in  their  second  marriages 

[3  b'ss  happy,  □  no  dillerent,  □  more  happy. 

2;{.  The  huppiest  marriages  are  tlmse  of 

Q  farmers,  Q  business  people,       Q]  professional  people. 

24.  Of  iMHipIe  who  live  to  Ik'  forty  years  old  or  more,  the  percentage  ever 
uiarritnl  is  about 

□  6t»,  □  75,  D-90. 

25.  The   greatest    pro|K>rtion   of  happy    marriages   is   found   among   those 
that  are  X^ 

D  hossei!  by  wife,  □  30-.">0.  Q'b*^'*!  b-  ruusbaud. 
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1 .  Girla  and  boys  marry  younger  now- 
adays than  their  great-grandparents 
did.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
average  age  of  first  marriage,  ever 
since  colonial  times.  Moreover,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  was  the  case  a  few  generations 
ago  is  now  married. 

2.  Lnlikes  do  not  attract — except  in 
the  matter  of  mere  masculinity  and 
femininity.  In  almost  every  trait  that 
has  been  measured,  people  tend  to 
marry  those  who  are  more  like  them- 
selves than  the  average.  There  are  a 
couple  of  exceptions :  red  hair  and  bad 
temper.  Two  red-haired  persons  will 
rarely  be  found  united  in  wedlock; 
and  perhaps  one  explosive  temper  in  a 
home  is  all  that  can  survive! 

3.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  men  marry 
women  younger  than  themselves;  an- 
other 10  per  cent  marry  wives  of  their 
own  age.  That  leaves  only  one  man  in 
ten  to  marry  a  wife  who  is  his  senior 
(although  only  one  wife  in  every 
thirty-five  is  more  than  two  years 
older  than  her  husband). 

4.  Half  of  all  native  white  women 
have  married  by  the  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

5.  For  the  educated  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation— that  is,  those  who  get  be- 
yond the  eighth  grade — the  school 
system  itself  is  the  greatest  matri- 
monial bureau.  It  accounted  for  25 
per  cent  of  all  marriages,  in  a  study  of 
9081  couples.  Homes  of  friends  came 
next,  with  18  per  cent;  then  acquaint- 
ance made  in  the  course  of  business. 
Only  one  marriage  out  of  every  ten,  in 
this  group,  started  in  the  church  or 
through  a  church  social  organization. 

6.  The  automobile  has  crowded  the 
girl's  home  out  of  first  place — it  offers 
more  privacy.  But  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  men  "pop  the  ques- 
tion" in  public — in  such  places  as  res- 
taurants, parks,  theaters  or  streets. 
In  a  study  of  1181  proposals,  the  auto- 
mobile provided  25  per  cent;  girl's 
home,  23  per  cent;  public  places,  20 
per  cent. 

7.  The  average  woman  gets  three 
proposals — usually  between  the  ages 
of  nineteen  and  twenty-five.  Few  ma- 
ture women  have  never  had  a  pro- 
posal; fewer  still  can  truthfully  claim 
that  they  have  had  as  many  as  a  dozen. 

8.  In  the  educated  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, couples  have  usually  been 
acquainted  about  two  years  before 
betrothal;  only  20  per  cent  know  each 
other  as  long  as  five  years  prior  to 
engagement. 

9.  Unless  they  marry  very  young, 
most  women  (and  men  too)  have  been 
engaged  once,  to  someone  else,  before 
the  final  combination  is  found. 

10.  The  average  engagement  is  a 
year  in  length;  somewhat  longer 
among  professional  people,  shorter 
among  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers. 

11.  In  a  group  of  436  educated  mar- 
riages, only  5  per  cent  were  found  to 
have  had  no  formal  period  of  engage- 
ment. 

12.  Among  unhappy  couples  who 
came  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations,  40  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  had  no  formal  engage- 
ment; they  might  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  years,  but  married  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Other 
studies  show  that  success  in  marriage 
generally  goes  with  fairly  long  ac- 
quaintance and  engagement.  Some 
people  marry  successfully  on  very 
short  notice;  but,  statistically,  the 
chances  are  against  them. 

13.  Parental  objection  is  still  the 
principal  reason  for  marrying  se- 
cretly; it  accounted  for  46  per  cent  of 
a  group  of  738  elopements.  One  in 
eight  in  this  group  declared  they  had 
slipped  away  l<>  be  married  quietly, 
merely  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  fuss  involved  in  a  wedding 


which  their  relatives  might  have  in- 
sisted on  planning;  and  more  of  these 
thrifty  elopers  were  successful  in  mar- 
riage than  any  others  in  the  study. 
The  "Holly  w«M)d  type"  of  elopement,  by 
airplane  or  otherwise,  as  a  publicity 
stunt  makes  a  very  bad  showing  later. 

14.  Three  fourths  of  all  marriages 
are  performefl  by  clergymen,  and 
these  turn  out  somewhat  more  suc- 
cessfully than  do  civil  marriages,  to 
judge  by  the  fact  that  one  third,  not 
one  fourth,  of  all  divorcees  have  been 
married  before  a  J.  P. 

15.  If  leap  year  enables  any  girl  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  done  so  to 
get  her  man,  this  triumph  cannot  be 
verified  from  the  statislii's.  ll  is  bard 
to  answer  the  question  accurately, 
because  the  marriage  rale  is  influ- 
enced by  so  many  other  things,  par- 
ticularly the  current  <legree  of  na- 
tional prosperity  or  depression.  Hut, 
if  anything,  it  appears  that  there  have 
been  somewhat  fewer  marriages  in 
leap  years  during  the  past  generation. 
Perhaps  men  take  cover,  just  as  deer 
retire  to  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  at  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season. 

16.  In  the  educated  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, to  which  most  of  the  studies 
have  been  confined,  the  average  man 
marries  a  woman  with  definitely  less 
intelligence  than  himself. 

17.  There  is  no  statistical  relation 
between  happiness  and  size  of  income, 
either  among  the  married  or  the  un- 
married. 

18.  If  comparison  is  made  only 
among  families  that  are  properly 
comparable,  happiness  increases 
steadily  with  the  number  of  children. 
Some  very  fallacious  results  have  been 
repf>rted  by  comparing  large  families 
of  poor,  ignorant,  disease-ridden 
laborers  with  the  smaller  families  of 
college  people.  A  study  of  8370  ed- 
ucated couples  whose  families  were 
complete  showed  only  59  per  cent  «»f 
the  childless  couples  to  be  happy, 
while  71  per  cent  of  the  c«tuples  with 
three  or  more  children  were  happy  in 
marriage. 

19.  There  is  little  difference.  In  one 
study  75  per  cent  of  the  marriages  of 
college  students  had  turned  out  satis- 
factorily. This  may  be  a  little  better 
than  the  average. 

20.  The  average  educated  wife  does 
not  adjust  herself  very  comfortably  to 
the  fact  that  her  husband  has  less 
schooling  than  herself,  no  matter 
how  good  a  man  he  may  be  otherwise. 
She  is  happier,  accf>rding  to  the  sta- 
tistics, when  she  weds  a  man  whose 
years  of  schooling  have  been  equal  to 
if  not  greater  than  her  own. 

21.  Several  studies  show  that  the 
"only  child"  goes  into  marriage  with 
a  handicap  of  about  20  per  cent  —  the 
price  he  pays  for  having  had  too  much 
attention  and  too  little  give  and  lake 
in  his  earlier  years. 

22.  In  one  study  59  per  cent  of  ea«-h 
sex  were  happy  in  their  second  mar- 
riages. This  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  average. 

23.  The  farmer  is  more  "family 
minded"  than  anyone  else  in  the 
population  and  makes  a  consistently 
better  showing  in  marriage.  There  is 
little  difference  between  business  and 
professional  people. 

24.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  live  past  forty  either  are  or  have 
been  married. 

25.  The  50-50  marriage  has  a  wide 
margin  of  safety.  In  a  study  of  several 
thousand  educated  niarriag(-s  of  more 
than  five  years"  duration,  47  per  cent 
of  those  dominated  by  ibe  wif«'  were 
happy,  61  per  ceiil  of  those  doniinale<l 
by  the  husband;  while  87  per  «'cnl  of 
the  marriages  were  happy  mIu-ii  I  he 
home  had  two  heads,  mature,  respon- 
sible and  unselfish  enough  to  work 
togellier  as  a  team. 
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ht  ffie  \\x%\  time 
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VITAMIN 
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(brand)    nJ     ""»    Voi,    *^"''"^'y.    Go  tn.      ^"^'j  e,K.,„ 


Whether  you  want  A  and  D  Vitamins  to 
help  keep  up  normal  resistance  to  colds  — 
or  S  Complex  VHamins  to  prevent  a  B  Com- 
plex deficiency  which  can  result  in  loss 
of  energy  —  or  the  new  8  Vitamin  Multiple 
Capsules  —  ask  your  druggist  for  ONE-A- 
DAY  (brand)  Vitamins.  "ONE-A-DAY" 
(brand)  is  the  registered  trademark  of 
MILES   LABORATORIES,    INC. 


MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC.  •  Makers  of  Alka-Seltzer 


"{oix  bet  fhey  are !  HOT  DAN'S 

zs2^  Tine  An  ^rifi  iriclc  ^ 

FR£J>ICH'S  PRePf^£OH\SSpm  Mil^O       WV       llfW         lilWf>« 


M**^RE    PREPARED  ^ 

..VJSTAf?„^ 


POTATO  SALAD— Potato  salad  is  hearty,  satisfying— 
tastes  just  right  made  the  French's  way.  Wrap  a  few  crisp 
sweet  pickles  in  waxed  paper  to  eat  with  it. 

Combine  4  cups  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cubed,  1  small 
onion,  chopped;  2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley,  1  cup  chopped 
celery,  1  tsp.  salt.  Mix  well  with  dressing  made  by  beat- 
ing until  light  and  fluffy  4  tbsp.  French's  Mustard,  2  tbsp. 
each  light  cream  or  evaporated  milk,  sugar  and  vinegar; 
•4  tsp.  salt. 


Want  some  new  sandwich  ideas? 
Try  these  Hot  Dan  specials: 


1.  Mix  Vi  cup  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs  with  1  tbsp.  diced 
stuffed  olives  and  2  tbsp.  French's  Mustard. 

2.  Blend  2  tbsp.  French's  into  4  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine. 
A  grand  spread  for  meat  or  cheese  sandwiches.  Cream 
cheese  or  cottage  cheese  can  be  substituted  for  butter,  and 
minced  chives  or  chopped  olives  added. 


MOM  f^AKBS  THE 
BEST  SANDWICHES 


DEVILED  EGGS— Cut  in  half  lengthwise  six 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Remove  and  mash  the 
yolks,and  combine  with  2  tbsp. of  French's 
Mustard  and  2  tbs^p.  of  mayonnaise,  !4tsp. 
of  salt,  and  a  few  drops  of  French's  Wor- 
cestershire Sauce. 

Refill  the  centers  of  egg  whites  and  press 
down  with  fork.  Dust  yolks  with  paprika. 
Put  halves  lightly  together  again,  wrap 
each  egg  carefully  in  waxed  paper. 


SAVE  FATS 

TO  HELP  SHORTEN 
THE  WAR. THE  NEED 
IS  DESPERATE  j 


Largest  selling  prepared  mustard  in  the  U.  S*  A.  today 
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Chasing  Chills 

Pull  all  shades   and   draperies 

when  it  gets  dark. 
Put    rugs    by    bedroom-door 
^  crackrwhenyouopenwmdow. 

Keep  radiators  clean  and  free 

from  clutter. 
Close  doors  of  unused  rooms. 

Dont  open  windows  too  vnde 

when  you  go  to  bed. 
Check    hot-water    faucets    for 

leaks. 
Turn  off  heat  in  bedrooms  at 

night  when  windows  are  open. 

Keep  windows  locked. 

Lower  thermostat  at  mght  and 

when  no  ones  home. 
Keep  humidifiers  filled. 
Close  damper  in  fireplace  when 

it  is  not  in  use. 
Make    farewells    at    the    open 
door  hastily. 


Our  Salvage  Campaign 

TIN  CANS: 

JlMMY-put    cans    out    with 
garbage  T^ednesday  night. 

FAT: 

MoTHER-takefattobutcher 
luesdav. 

PAPER: 

JiMMY-tie  up  paper  and  haul 
to  Boy  Scout  headquarters 
i"  nday. 

SOAP: 

JlTDY— make  soap  mitts  out 
ol  old  towels  and  soap  scraps. 


Mother, 
Try  to  Sticli  to  This 

MONDAY. 
A.M.  "^ash. 
P  M.  Tidy  the  house. 

Take  down  laxindry  and 

mend  socks. 

TUESDAY. 
A.M.  Iron. 
P.M.  Shop. 

Trae'-    bedrooms    and 
bath. 
P  M.  Accounts,  special  meet- 
ing,   doctor,    dentist, 
and  so  on. 

THURSDAY 

A.M.  Clean  kitchen. 

Special  odd  job. 
P.M.  "Park  child"  project. 

"FRIDAY. 

A.M.  Clean  living  rooms. 
P.M.  Red  Cross. 
Shop. 

SATURDAY. 

A  M.  Special  baking. 

Quick  general  clean-up. 
P.M.  Fun  with  family. 


'ngtouseit"ri„h7n^'''f,'"^g°- 
in„  o  -    "got  now."  4^ J 

'ng  some  of  vest^r^     ' 

■oipB.  Po,„„  •j:z   •"" 

^tore    of   tw. 

•"•anges    an.)    I  *""**•     ^°" 

slightK   soft  h  f""°'''    ""t'' 

--^^-    On  a  do.en,^  ir:;um:? 


Cfcop  the  'OP--  G^-f*^"  ^^^"Z 
lof  celery,  chopped,  can  be 
jused  as  chopped  parsley. 
K'o  naUin»?  Use  chopped 
1  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel 
l(unrationed)   in  cookies    spice 

'cakes,  brown  bread,  and  so  on. 

Hot-watf'r   gina^rbread. 

Measure  the  hot  water  in  same 

cup  used  for  molasses-rinses 

out  last  bit. 

nanU  forget  the  unrationed 
or  low -point  meats-pork  backs 
and  feet,  kidneys,  brains,  and 
so  on,  for  fiU-in  meals. 


spreads^\.rde^X„t:r^   ^"'^ 

spread  rolls  in  thekitl'%*° 

fore    serving  °  as    th?  ''"■ 

church  suppers    "B.m'   •' °    "* 
*"foKi  t'Fcrs.     tlutter  '  vec- 

Ct'o"™''™'    »■■'■    '■«?' 
oil     fV.r         ?"■'"'• '"I"  "I'd 


Champ  of  fhe  Ski  team 
gefs  hislRONeveiyda/ 


Do's  for  February 

Get   material   and  pattern  for 

Judy's   and  mother's  spring 

clothes. 

Make  slip  cover  for  dad's  chair. 

Order  free  booklet,  "ABCs  of 

Mending"  (F.B.1925)  from 

Office    of    Information, 

U.S.D.A.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  Make  plans  for  Victory  Garden. 

Order    seeds    on   basis    of   last 

year's  garden  results. 
Clean  medicine  cabinet.    Mark 
bottles  carefully.   Destroy  old 
niedicines. 
Polish  silverware. 
Clean,  oil  and  inspect  all  equip- 
ment. Tighten  screws,  repair 
cords. 


~f*%^ 


/■ 


:^, 


m 


V-s^^.' 


^ 


'■yX 


■.«K5«IS»- 


■  .W 


'^% 


BOSCO-.sir.n-rich..makes 
milKaaeHcustreat;^^^^. 

Extra  S°°?''^'J:;  delicious  choco- 
^ent  that's  what  dd,„Uk. 
late  flavored  Bosco  ^^^ 

D,etowarcondmons,J^^^^^^^ 
not  always  be  able  to  g^,^, 

your  supply  go  <» 


'When  there's  chocolate 
flavored  bosco  ih  my 

MILK  —  f  COULD  DRINK 
A  GALLON i" 


IRON:  relative  available 
amounts  in 
Spinach  ^ 
Raisins  i     ^ 
BOSCOa 


^-^M^ilMY    Int,      !»«W  1 


L-/ne  day's  cooking 


i- 


•for  tivo  days' eatmg 


Out  of  one  rec/pe,  one  preparation... two  com- 
pletelydiff erent  dishes  for  two  different  meals. 
Knox  Gelatine  does  it!  Here's  proof  for  every 
busy  woman  holding  down  a  war  job  and  still 
maintaining  "home,  as  usual"  that  plain, 
pure  gelatine. . .  Knox  Gelatine. .  .saves  time. 

NOTE:  //  you  should  wish  to  make  only  one  of 
these  dishes,  prepare  only  half  the  basic  recipe 
and  continue  with  the  desired  variation. 


Knox  will  also  sf  retch  rationed  foods  (takes  no 
points,  either) .  And  it  contributes  to  every  dish 
real  nutrition... because  being  plain,  pure  gela- 
tine, it's  a  supplementary  protein  food.  Get  to 
depend  on  Knox,  as  millions  of  housewives  have 
for  more  than  fifty  years  for  purity  and  quality! 

P.  S.  Write  to  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox,  Box  22, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. ,  for  a  free  copy  of  her  new 
recipe  book,  just  off  the  press. 

KNOX  GELATINE 


}i^^^ 


BosH 


Recipe 
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OVER  THERE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


1  !ie  Mary  Ruth's  crew  is  almost  gay.  All 
;  tension  is  broken  now.  for  there  is  work 
1  flying  to  be  done,  not  waiting.  The  tail 
iner  says,  "If  anything  should  happen 
lay,  I  want  to  go  on  record  that  I  had 
ines  for  breakfast." 

rhey  eat  hurriedly  and  then  file  out,  wash- 
their  dishes  and  cups  in  soapy  water  and 
m  rinsing  them  in  big  caldrons  near  the 
Dr. 

Dressing  is  a  long  and  complicated  busi- 
3s.  The  men  strip  to  the  skin.  Ne.xt  to 
ir  skins  they  put  on  long  light  woolen 
derwear.  Over  that  they  slip  on  what 
)ks  like  long,  light-blue  colored  underwear, 
these  are  the  heated  suits.  They  come 
V  on  the  ankles  and  far  down  on  the  wrists, 
d  from  the  waists  of  these  suits  protrude 
ctric  plugs.  The  suit,  between  two  layers 
fabric,  is  threaded  with  electric  wires 
lich  will  carry  heat  when  the  plug  is  con- 
cted  to  the  heat  outlet  on  the  ship.  Over 
heated  suit  goes  the  brown  coverall, 
ist  come  thick,  fleece-lined  heated  boots 
d  gloves  which  also  have  plugs  for  the 
at  unit.  Next  goes  on  the  Mae  West,  the 
ange  rubber  life  preserver,  which  can  be 
Sated  in  a  moment.  Then  comes  the  para- 
ute  with  its  heavy  canvas  straps  over  the 
oulders  and  between  the  legs.  And  last  the 
:lmet  with  the 
roat  speaker  and 
e  earphones  at- 
ched.  During  the 
ocess  the  men 
ive  got  bigger  and 
gger  as  layer  on 
yer  of  equipment 
put  on.  They  walk 
iffly,  like  artificial 
en. 

They  dress  very 
irefully,  for  an  e.x- 
:)sed  place  or  a  dis- 
mnected  suit  can 
luse  a  bad  frost- 
te  at  30,000  feet, 
is  dreadfully  cold 
D  there. 

It  is  daylight  now 
id  a  cold  wind  is 
lowing.  The  men 
ibacktothearma- 
lent  room  and 
ick  up  their  guns, 
truck  is  waiting 
)r  them.  They  stow 
le  guns  carefully 
1  the  floor  and  then  stiffly  hoist  themselves 
1.  The  truck  drives  away  along  the  deserted 
inway.  Now  you  can  see  the  ships  set  here 
[id  there  on  the  field.  A  little  group  of  men 
i  collected  under  the  wings  of  each  one. 
"There  she  is,"  the  ball-turret  man  says. 
I  wonder  if  they  got  her  nose  repaired."  It 
as  the  Mary  Ruth  that  got  her  nose 
Hashed  by  cartridge  cases  from  a  ship 
head. 

The  truck  draws  up  right  under  the  nose 
f  the  great  ship.  The  crew  piles  out  and 
ich  man  lifts  his  gun  down  tenderly.  They 
0  into  the  ship.  The  guns  must  be  mounted 
nd  carefully  tested.  Ammunition  must  be 
iiecked  and  the  guns  loaded.  It  all  takes 
me.  That's  why  the  men  were  awakened  so 
mg  before  the  take-off  time.  A  thousand 
lings  must  be  set  before  the  take-off. 
A  jeep  drives  up,  carrying  the  officers— 
irown.  Quenin,  Gliley  and  Feerick.  They 
pill  a  number  of  little  square  packets  on  the 
round,  one  for  each  man.  Captain  Brown 
istributes  them.  They  contain  money  of  the 
auntries  near  the  target,  concentrated  food 
nd  maps.  Brown  says,  "Now,  if  we  should 
et  into  any  trouble,  don't  go  in  the  direc- 

lon  of because   the   people   haven't 

een  very  friendly  there.  Go  toward 

ou'U  find  plenty  of  help  there."  The  men 
ike  the  packets  and  slip  them  in  pockets 
elow  the  knees  in  their  coveralls. 
The  sun  is  just  below  the  horizon  now,  and 
iiere  are  fine  pink  puff  clouds  all  over  the 
ley.  The  captain  looks  at  his  watch.  "I 
uess  we  better  get  going,"  he  says. 


House  o{  Cobwebs 

"I  saw  Camilla's  thin  face  that 
was  so  nearly  beautiful,  her  pale 
blond  hair  and  white  skin,  her  lips 
smiling  as  she  tormented  me,  and 
her  blue  eyes  that  held  no  smile. 
Then  the  image  fled  as  I  kissed 
Serena.  Her  lips  were  tightly  closed, 
like  a  child,  or  like  a  woman  who 
has  never  kissed  before." 

House  of  CobwM'bs,  a  weird  and 
delicate  story  of  tangled  human  pas- 
sions by  Mary  Reisner,  will  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
You'll  find  it  first  in  the  JouRN.\L. 
A  condensation  complete  in 

MARCH 


The  other  Brown,  the  tail  gunner,  runs 
over.  He  hands  over  two  rings,  a  cameo  and 
another.  "I  forgot  to  leave  these,"  he  says. 
"Will  you  put  them  under  my  pillow?" 

The  crew  scramble  to  their  places  and  the 
door  is  slammed  and  locked.  The  captain 
waves  from  his  high  perch.  His  window  sits 
right  over  the  ship's  name — Mary  Ruth, 
Memories  of  Mobile.  The  engines  turn  over 
and  catch  one  at  a  time  and  roar  as  they 
warm  up. 

And  now,  from  all  over  the  field,  come  the 
bursting  roars  of  starting  engines.  Along  the 
runway  the  first  ship  whips  out  and  gathers 
speed  and  takes  the  air,  and  behind  her 
comes  another,  and  behind,  another,  until 
the  flying  line  of  ships  stretches  away  to  the 
north.  For  a  little  while  the  squadron  has 
disappeared,  but  in  a  few  minutes  back  they 
come  over  the  field,  but  this  time  they  are 
not  in  a  line.  They  have  gained  altitude  and 
are  flying  in  a  tight  formation.  They  go 
roaring  over  the  field  and  they  have  hardly 
passed  when  another  squadron  from  another 
field  comes  over,  and  then  another  and 
another.  They  will  rendezvous  at  a  given 
point,  the  squadrons  from  many  fields,  and 
when  the  whole  force  has  gathered  there  will 
be  perhaps  a  hundred  of  the  great  ships  fly- 
ing in  v's  and  in  v's  of  v's,  each  protecting 
itself  and  the  others 
by  its  position.  And 
this  great  flight  is 
going  south  like 
geese  in  the  fall. 

When  the  mission 
has  gone  the  ground 
crews  stand  about 
looking  lonesome. 
This  ground  crew 
will  be  nervous  and 
anxious  until  the 
ships  come  home. 
And  if  the  Mary 
Ruth  should  fail  to 
return  they  will  go 
into  a  kind  of  sullen 
wordless  mourning. 
They  have  been 
working  all  night. 
Now  they  pile  on  a 
tractor  to  ride  back 
to  the  hangar  to 
get  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  mess  hall. 

In  the  barracks  it 
is  very  quiet;  the 
beds  are  unmade, 
their  blankets  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
iron  bunks.  The  pin-up  girls  look  a  little  hag- 
gard in  their  sequin  gowns.  The  family  pic- 
tures are  on  the  tops  of  the  steel  lockers. 
A  clock  ticking  sounds  strident.  The  rings  go 
under  Brown's  pillow. 

The  crews  own  a  number  of  small  dogs. 
These  dogs,  m.ost  of  which  are  of  ambiguous 
breed,  belong  to  no  one  man.  The  ship 
usually  owns  one,  and  the  crew  is  very  proud 
of  him.  Now  these  dogs  wander  disconso- 
lately about  the  field. 

The  morning  passes  slowly.  The  squadron 
was  due  over  the  target  at  9:52.  It  was  due 
home  at  12:43.  As  9:50  comes  and  passes,  you 
have  the  ships  in  your  mind.  Now  the  flak 
has  come  up  at  them.  Perhaps  now  a  swarm 
of  fighters  has  hurled  itself  at  them.  Now 
they  are  making  the  run  for  home,  keeping 
the  formation  tight,  climbing,  climbing  to 
avoid  the  flak.  It  is  10  o'clock— they  should 
be  started  back;  10:20— they  should  be  see- 
ing the  ocean  by  now. 

Beside  the  No.  1  hangar  there  is  a  little 
mound  of  earth  covered  with  short,  heavy 
grass.  At  12:15  the  ground  men  begin  to 
congregate  on  it  and  sweat  out  the  home- 
coming. A  small  dog,  which  might  be  a  gray 
Scottie  if  his  ears  didn't  hang  down  and  his 
tail  bend  the  wrong  way,  comes  to  sit  on  the 
little  mound.  He  stretches  out  and  puts  his 
whiskery  muzzle  on  his  outstretched  paws. 
He  does  not  close  his  eyes,  and  his  ears 
twitch.  All  the  ground  crews  are  there  now, 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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PACE- 
SETTING 
GABARDINE! 


If  you're  a  gabardine 
fun,  you'll  gel  a  special  thrill 
out  of  thi.s  newK-niakin» 
Botany  fabric.  It  is  a  finer,  more 
lustrous  gabardine,  with 
remarkable  beauty  and  lon^- 
wearing  qualities.  Botany  Marcliun  is 
all-wool,  luxurious,  yet  intensely  praclical. 
Our  picture  ^^iIioWs  a  classic  dress  that  has  real  fashiun-iniportanee 
because  it  is  tailored  in  Marclian.  You  will 
find  many  other  smart  suits  and  dresses 
in  Marchan  — at  fine  .xtoreo  evcrynhcre. 


Look  for  the  Botany  label  in  coals,  dresBCB.  «uitB,  infanta*  and 
children*(i  wear  .  .  .  men**  wear,  ties  and  robes.  No-dye-lot  yarns 
for    hand. knitting.     Botany     Lanolin    Cosiurtics.    Certified    Fabrics. 


BOTAI^Y    WOnSTKII     l^llM.^i    •    I'ASSAK^    NEW    .lEHSKY 


FREE: 


Write    for   illustrated   booklet    showing   a    smart   variety  of  woluenV  and    misses'  styles   in 
Botany  Fabrics  for  Spring.   Addretts  Department  S42,  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic.  N.  J. 
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BY       OSCAR       OF       THE       WALDORF 


Oscar  Michel  Tschirky,  the  famous 
"Oscar"  known  to  all  lovers  of  good 
food  and  sound  nutrition,  came  to 
America  sixty  years  ago  and  not  long 
since  celebrated  his  fiftieth  year  of 
service  with  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He 
is  known  as  the  "Host  of  the  Waldorf." 

Oscar  has  always  had  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  native  American 
dishes. 

"Good  American  pork  sausage,  for 
example,"  says  Oscar,  "is  too  often 
reserved  for  the  breakfast  table.  I 
think  today  is  the  time  for  women  to 
use  it  more  importantly." 

Here  is  how  Oscar  recommends  that 
pork  sausage  plate  be  served  as  a  main 
dish  —  in  the  traditional  American 
manner,  with  sweet  potatoes  and  ap- 
plesauce. 

The  sausage  patties  are  fried  until 
well  done.  The  cooked  sweet  potatoes 
are  browned  in  a  simple  syrup  and 
butter. 

To  make  the  Applesauce  Bonne 
Femme,  the  quartered  apples  are 
slowly  cooked  in  a  heavy  kettle  with  a 
piece  of  butter  on  top,  a  little  sugar, 
4  thin  slices  of  lemon  and  just  enough 
water  to  cover.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg, 
and  serve  in  a  glass  compote  dish  in 
the  center  of  a  serving  plate,  with  the 
sausage  patties  and  sweet  potato  slices 
arranged  around  it. 


U 


THE  GOOD  PORK  SAUSAGE  that  has  sizzled 
in  the  skillets  of  friendly,  family  kitchens, 
and  the  good  stew  meats  that  have  sent  out 
their  fragrant  odors  to  hearten  the  meals  of 
so  many  generations,  are  now  really  coming 
into  their  own  in  these  days  of  rationing. 

They  are  all  an  old  story  to  famous  chefs 
who  for  years  have  been  making  them  glam- 
orous, and  who  know  their  popularity  among 
lovers  of  good  food. 

Isn't  it  satisfying  to  know  that  these  point- 


saving  meats,  which  have  so  much  to  offer  in 
flavor,  are  so  much  on  a  par  with  all  meats  in 
nutritional  essentials? 

Meat  is  often  called  the  "yardstick"  of  pro- 
tein value.  Meat  has  the  right  kind  of  pro- 
teins— containing  the  essential  amino  acids 
that  cannot  be  manufactured  by  the  body, 
but  must  be  obtained  through  food.  Any  cut 
of  meat,  regardless  of  price  or  points,  contains 
complete  proteins  of  highest  biologic  value. 
These  proteins  are  essential  to  life. 


In  addition-to  proteins,  meat  contains  esse- 
tial  B  vitamins  (thiamine,  riboflavin,  niaci  t 
and  important  minerals  (iron,  copper,  phc- 
phorus).  These  nutritional  essentials  are  n  : 
stored  in  the  body  to  any  appreciable  exter, 
but  must  be  supplied  in  the  daily  foods  we  e<'. 

AMERICAN    MEAT    INSTITUT\ 

Headquarters,  Chicago.  Members  throughout theUnited Sta  i 


This  Seal  means  that  all  nutritional  staleni,  t 
made  in  this  advertisement  are  acceptable  to  '. 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  Amcf  t 
Medical  yissociation. 
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j         (Continued  from  Page  137) 
,31  ig  for  their  ships.   It  is  the  longest  set 
)f  ijiutes  imaginable. 
p  denly  the  little  dog  raises  his  head. 
dy  begins  to  tremble  all  over.  The 
uief  looks  down  at  the  dog  and  then 
jin.his  field  glasses  to  the  south.  "Can't 
^.lything  yet,"  he  says.  The  little  dog 
^lues  to  shudder,   and  a  high  whine 
^r' ;  from  him. 

..  j  here  they  come.  You  can  just  see  the 
joi  ar  to  the  south.  The  formation  is  good, 
ne  ship  flies  alone  and  ahead.  "Can 
her  number?  Who  is  she?"  The 
ship  drops  altitude  and  comes  in 
ht  for  the  field.  From  her  side  two 
rockets  break,  a  red  one  and  a  white 
nie  ambulance — they  call  it  the  meat 
n— starts  down  the  runway.  There  is  a 
man  on  that  ship. 

fe  main  formation  comes  over  the  field 
ach  ship  peels  to  circle  for  a  landing, 
the  lone  ship  drops  and  the  wheels 
;the  ground  and  the  Fortress  lands  like 
it  bug  on  the  runway.  But  the  moment 
wheels  are  on  the  ground,  there  is  a 
I,  crying  bark  and  a  streak  of  gray.  The 
dog  seems  hardly  to  touch  the  ground. 
;reaks  across  the  field  toward  the  landed 
He  knows  his  own  ship.  One  by  one 
•brtresses  land  and  the  ground  crews 
off  the  numbers  as  they  land.  Mary 
is  there. 

ily  one  ship  is  missing  and  she  landed 
ler  south,  with  short  fuel  tanks.  There 
great  sigh  of  relief  on  the  mound.  The 
ion  is  over. 

is  name  is  Wing  Commander  William 
t,  D.S.O.,  and  he  is  old  and  honored  and, 
e  say,  hardened  in  iniquity.  But  when 
oined  the  RAF  wing  two  years  ago  he 

just  able  to  totter  about  on  long  and 
bby  legs.   For  a  long  time  he  was  treated 

any  other  recruit — kicked  about,  ig- 
sd  and  at  times  cursed.    But  gradually 


his  abilities  began  to  be  apparent.  He  is  very 
good  luck  to  have  about. 

He  will  eat  nearly  everything.  At  one 
party,  being  left  alone  for  a  few  moments,  it 
is  reported  that  he  ate  two  hundred  sand- 
wiches, three  cakes,  the  arrangements  for 
piano  and  flute  of  Pomp  and  Circumstance, 
drank  half  a  bowl  of  punch  and  then  walked 
jauntily  among  the  dancers,  belching  slightly 
and  regarding  a  certain  lieutenant's  wife, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  with  a  lustful  eye. 

Being  an  air  goat,  he  has  rather  unique 
habits.  If  you  bring  an  oxygen  bottle  into 
view,  he  rushes  to  it  and  demands  it.  He 
puts  his  whole  mouth  over  the  outlet  and 
then,  as  you  turn  the  valve  on,  he  gently  re- 
laxes, grunting  happily,  and  his  sides  fill  out 
until  he  nearly  bursts.  Just  before  he  bursts 
he  lets  go  of  the  nozzle  and  collapses  very 
slowly,  but  the  energy  he  takes  from  the 
oxygen  makes  him  leap  into  the  air  and  en- 
gage imaginary  goats  in  horny  combat.  He 
also  loves  the  glycol  cooling  fluid  which  is 
used  in  the  engines  of  the  Typhoons.  For 
hours  he  will  stand  under  the  barrels  licking 
the  drips  from  the  spouts. 

He  has  the  confidence  of  his  men.  Once 
when  it  was  required  that  his  wing  change 
its  base  of  operations  quickly  he  was  left  be- 
hind, for  in  those  days  it  was  not  known  how 
important  he  was.  At  the  new  base  the  men 
were  nervous  and  irritable,  fearful  and  al- 
most mutinous.  Finally,  when  it  was  seen 
that  they  would  not  relax,  a  special  plane 
had  to  be  sent  to  pick  up  the  wing  com- 
mander and  transport  him  to  the  new  base. 
Once  he  arrived,  everything  settled  down. 
The  Typhoons  had  four  kills  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  nervous  tension  went  out  of 
the  air,  the  food  got  better  as  the  cook 
ceased  brooding  and  a  number  of  stomach 
complaints  disappeared  immediately. 

Wing  Commander  Goat  lives  in  a  small 
house  behind  the  Operations  Room.  His 
name  and  honors  are  painted  over  the  door. 
It  is  very  good  luck  to  go  to  him  and  stroke 


Quick  as  a  wink  .  .  .  and  just  as  easy! 


isif  dickey  of  pique,  linen, 
ille;    buttonhole    eyelets. 


Six  From  One 


YOUR  hand  is  quicker  than  your  friends'  eyes  when 
you  change  your  one  dickey  to  look  like  six !  Wear 
it  inside  a  button-front  dress  with  a  velvet  bow  at  the 
neck — or  inside  your  suits  with  an  eyelet  frill  laced  in. 
You  can  make  this  basic  dickey  of  crisp  white  pique, 
linen  or  faille,  from  our  Neckwear  Pattern  No.  2005 
(10c  from  Reference  Library,  L.\dies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania.) 


■Mce  half-inch  velvet  rib- 
ton  through  eyelets,  tie. 


Tie   separate   grosgrain 
ribbon  bows  down  front. 


'/2  yard  ruffling  laced  to 
the  dickey  with  ribbon. 


*ull  single  strips  of  1-in. 
ibbon    through   eyelets. 


Three     \^-inch     ribbons; 
laced  from  bottom  to  top. 


For    an    open     neckline, 
lace  only  at  the  bottom. 


A  teaspoonful 
Add  hot  tvater 


in  a  cup  ^ 
it's  ready  . 


A  quick  cup  of 

FULL  FLAVORED  COFFEE 


—that's  Nescafe 


Full  flavored, because  in  Nescafe  all  tlie  aroiua 
and  flavor  of  freshly  roasted  cofi'ee  are  "sealed  in"  by  added 
carbohydrates,  a  distinctive  process  developed  by  Nestle's. 
In  Nescafe,  all  the  fragrance,  goodness  and  stimulation  of 
fine  coffee  are  preserved  for  you,  roaster  fresh,  until  released 
in  your  cup. 

And  Nescafe  is  so  easy  to  prepare . . . 
a  coffee  extract,  powdered  for  your 
convenience,  it  saves  so  much  time 
and  work.  There's  no  coffee  maker 
to  get  ready  or  to  clean,  no  grounds 
to  dispose  of.  Each  cup  is  made  to 
individual  taste,  always  delicious, 
always  the  same. 

Nescafe  is  economical, too,especially 
so  as  you  make  only  the  amount  you 
want... you  get  all  the  advantages 
of  Nescafe  for  about  1^  per  cup. 


WARDED  SUNBURY  NE5C»r^  PLANT 


NESTLE'S       MILK       PRODUCTS,       INC. 


.N  E  M 


PUi 


'Uc 


'^^a, 


^'^I^AR^ 
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THEY'RE  STILL  SEEING 


THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA 


as60tmt^w^nU/ 


PEARL  HARBOR  stopped  sightseeing  travel  all  over  this  land— turned 
the  energies  and  facilities  of  the  Greyhound  Bus  System  into  the  urgent 
job.  of  carrying  war -manpower.  But  that  didn't  stop  millions  of  Americans 
from  dreaming  about  the  magnificent  land  for  which  they  are  fighting. 
It  didn't  stop  allied  and  neighboring  nations  from  wanting  more  intimate 
information  about  the  fabulous  and  fascinating  U.  S.  A. 

Greyhound's  Technicolor  film  "This  Amazing  America"  has  helped  satisfy 
that  hunger  for  nearly  11  million  people— a  vast  number  of  them  in  the 
armed  forces.  A  Ski  Trooper  in  Alaska,  a  Russian  officer  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  a  lovely  senorita  in  South  America,  a  shirtless  Marine  some- 
where in  the  Pacific— these  are  typical  of  the  millions  who  are  today 
enjoying  this  picture.  An  Army  Chaplain  in  Alaska  writes:  "/  have  shown 
it  at  outposts  .  .  ,  in  hospitals  .  .  .  on  transports  .  .  .  before  battles.  The 
men  have  always  enthused.  Thank  yon  for  this  contribution  to  morale," 

Yet  such  pictures,  however  beautiful,  are  only  a  stop-gap  for  the  travel- 
starved  millions  who  will,  after  Victory,  revel  in  the  scenic  loveliness  of 
this  continent.  When  that  great  day  comes,  look  to  Greyhound  for 
pleasant,  sightseeing  travel  by  highway  to  all  America— at  a  new 
high  level  of  luxury  and  convenience. 

NOTE:  Many  schools,  clubs,  churches  {having  16  mm  sound  pro- 
jectors} are  anxious  to  borrow  the  film,  "This  Amazing  America." 
But  prints  are  not  easy  to  obtain — and  the  armed  forces  come  first. 
If  you  like,  direct  your  request  to  Greyhound  Information  Center, 
1505  N.B.C.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio— we'll  do  our  best  to  fill  it. 
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his  sides  and  rub  his  horns  before  going  out 
on  operations.  He  does  not  go  out  on  opera- 
tions himself.  There  is  no  room  in  the 
Typhoons  for  him,  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
squeeze  him  in  he  would  be  taken,  and  then 
heaven  knows  what  great  action  might  not 
take  place. 

This  goat  has  only  one  truly  bad  habit. 
He  loves  beer;  and  furthermore,  he  is  able  to 
absorb  it  in  such  quantities  that  even  the 
mild,  nearly  nonalcoholic  English  beer  can 
make  him  tipsy.  Once  inebriated,  he  is 
prone  to  wander  about,  sneering.  He  sneers 
at  the  American  Army  Air  Force,  he  sneers 
at  the  Labor  Party  and  once  he  sneered  at 
Mr.  Churchill. 

In  appearance  this  goat  is  not  impressive. 
He  has  a  shabby,  pinkish  fur  and  a  cold, 
fishlike  eye;  his  legs  are  not  straight — in 
fact,  he  is  slightly  knock-kneed.  He  carries 
his  head  high  and  his  horns,  painted  in  bril- 
liant red  and  blue,  more  than  offset  any 
physical  oddness.  In'every  way  he  is  a  mili- 
tary figure.  He  is  magnificent  on  parade. 
Eventually  he  will  be  given  a  crypt  in  the 
Air  Ministry  and  will  die  in  good  time  of 
that  military  ailment,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
He  will  be  buried  with  full  military  honors. 

But  meanwhile  Wing  Commander  Wil- 
liam Goat,  D.S.O.,  is  the  luck  of  his  wing, 
and  his  loss  would  cause  great  unrest  and 
even  despondency. 

The  guns  hide  in  a  field  of  grain  and  red 
poppies.  You  can  see  the  cannon  muzzles 
protruding  and  aiming  at  the  sky.  The  bat- 
tery is  on  the  south  coast,  in  sight  of 
France. 

The  spotters  are  all  over  the  hills,  the 
complicated  and  delicate  listening  posts 
which  can  hear  a  plane  miles  away,  and  the 
spotters  are  girls.  When  a  strange  ship  is 
heard,  its  position  is  phoned  to  the  plotters 
of  position,  and  the  plotters  are  girls  too. 
The  sighters  are  girls.  Only  the  gunners  who 
load  and  turn  the  gun  itself  are  men.  It  is  an 
amazing  institution,  the  mixed  battery, 
something  unique  in  the  history  of  armies. 

The  barracks  are  near  by,  one  for  the  girls 
and  another  for  the  men.  The  eating  hall  is 
common,  the  recreation  room  is  common  and 
the  work  is  common. 

The  countryside  is  quiet.  The  guns  are 
silent.  Suddenly  the  siren  howls.  Buildings 
that  are  hidden  in  camouflage  belch  people, 
young  men  and  women.  They  pour  out, 
running  like  mad.  The  siren  has  not  been 
going  for  thirty  seconds  when  the  run  is 
over,  the  gun  is  manned,  the  target  spotted. 
In  the  control  room  underground  the  instru- 
ments have  found  their  target.  A  serious  girl 
has  fixed  it.  The  numbers  have  been  trans- 
mitted and  the  ugly  barrels  whirled.  Above- 
ground,  in  a  concrete  box,  a  girl  speaks  into 
a  telephone.  "Fire,"  she  says  quietly.  The 
hillside  rocks  with  the  explosion  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  field  grass  shakes  and  the  red 
poppies  shudder  in  the  blast.  New  orders 
come  up  from  below  and  the  girl  says  "Fire." 

The  process  is  machinelike,  exact.  There  is 
no  waste  movement  and  no  nonsense.  These 
girls  seem  to  be  natural  soldiers.  They  are 
soldiers  too.  They  resent  above  anything 
being  treated  like  women  when  they  are 
near  the  guns.  Their  work  is  hard  and  con- 
stant. Sometimes  they  are  alerted  to  the 
guns  thirty  times  in  a  day  and  a  night.  They 
may  fire  on  a  marauder  ten  times  in  that 


If  Your  Copy  is  Late 

^  Because  of  the  uncertainties 
T  of  wartime  transportation, 
many  periodicals  will  frequently 
be  late  arriving  at  destination.  If 
your  Journal  or  Reference  Li- 
brary order  does  not  reach  you  on 
time,  please  do  not  write  com- 
plaining of  delay.  The  delay  is 
caused  by  conditions  arising  after 
your  copy  or  order  has  left  Phila- 
delphia. 


New  Cream 
Deodorant 

Safely  helps 

Stop  Perspiratici 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  mer 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  usi 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Prevents  under-arm  odor.  Hel 
stop  perspiration  safely. 

4.  A  pure  white,  antiseptic,  stainle 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Seal . 
Approval  of  the  American  Institu 
of  Laundering,  for  being  harmle 
to  fabrics.  Use  Arrid  regularly. 
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Garments  knitti 
f*'of  Fleisher  Yarns  keep  thi' 
IS  and  lovely  lines  longer  throui 
years  of  wash  and  wear.  Sm  I 
wonder  that  for  77  years  womi 
have  made  Fleisher's  their  favor  j 
yarns  for  all  their  knitting,  l." 
Fleisher  Yarns  and  instruct!  i 
books — at  good  stores  everywhc  . 


^^^, 


THERE  » 
NOTHING  im 


FLEISHER  rARNS.  Inc. 

32  Mercer  Si..  Nt»  Tork  1 3.  N.  T. 

Pleof*  Mnd  m*  a  copr  of  th«  n«w 
CAMPUS  CLASSIC  BOOK.  I  om  •ncloting  30^. 
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VER  There 

leriod.  They  have  been  bombed  and  strafed, 
•  nd  there  is  no  record  of  any  girl  flinching. 
The  commander  is  very  proud  of  them. 
lie  is  fiercely  affectionate  toward  his  bat- 
Ury.  He  says  a  little  bitterly,  "All  right, 
l;hy  don't  you  ask  about  the  problem  of 
liorals?  Everyone  wants  to  know  about 
hat.  I'll  tell  you — there  is  no  problem." 
He  tells  about  the  customs  that  have 
ome  into  being  in  this  battery,  a  set  of  cus- 
oms  which  grew  automatically.  The  men 
nd  the  women  sing  together,  dance  to- 
ether;  and  let  anyone  insult  one  of  these 
vomen,  and  he  has  the  whole  battery  on  his 
leck.  But  when  a  girl  walks  out  in  the 
^ening,  it  is  not  with  one  of  the  battery 
nen,  nor  do  the  men  take  the  girls  to  the 
novies.  There  have  been  no  engagements 
ind  no  marriages  between  members  of  the 
pattery.  Some  instinct  among  the  people 
hemselves  has  told  them  trouble  would 
esult. 

The  girls  like  this  work  and  are  proud  of 
t.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  housemaids 
ffill  be  able  to  go  back  to  dusting  furniture 
,jnder  querulous  mistresses,  how  the  farm 
jirls  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  tiny  farms 
iDf  Scotland  and  the  Midlands.  This  is  the 
great  exciting  time  of  their  lives.  They  are 
very  important,  these  girls.  The  defense  of 
the  country  in  their 

area  is  in  their  hands.  

!  The  manager  of  the 
ilocal  theater  has  set 

I  aside  two  rows  of  seats 
this  evening  for  mem- 
bers of  the  battery 
who  are  not  on  duty. 
The  girls  who  are  to  go 
change  from  their 
trousers  to  neat  khaki 
skirts  and  blouses. 
They  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  making 
themselves  pretty. 
They  sit  in  the  thea- 
ter, leaning  forward 
with  excitement. 

The  film  is  War 
Correspondent,  made 
six  thousand  miles 
from  any  conflict, 
where  people  are  not 
likely  ever  to  see  any. 
iljt  concerns  an  Amer- 
ican war  correspond- 
ent who  through  pure 
handsomeness, 
cleverness,  bravery 
and  hokum  defeats 
every  resource  of  the 
Third  Reich.  The 
Gestapo  and  the  Ger- 
-man  army  are  putty 
in  his  hands.  It  is  a 
veritable  Flynn  of  a 
picture. 

But  all  these  girls  who  have  been  bombed 
and  strafed,  who  have  shot  enemies  out  of 
the  sky  and  then  gone  back  to  mending 
socks — are  these  girls  scornful?  Not  in  the 
least.  They  sit  on  the  edges  of  their  seats. 
When  the  stupid  Gestapo  men  creep  up  to 
the  hero,  they  shriek  to  warn  him.  This  is 
more  real  to  them  than  this  afternoon,  when 
theyfiredonaFocke-Wulf  190.  And  when  the 
film  is  done  they  walk  back  to  their  bar- 
racks, talking  excitedly  of  the  glories  of 
Hollywood  warfare.  They  go  back  to  their 
routine  job  of  defending  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land from  attack,  and  as  they  walk  home 
they  sing,  "  You'd  he  so-o-o  naice  to  come  'ome 
to.  You'd  be  so  naice  by  a  fire." 

People  who  try  to  tell  you  what  the  blitz 
was  like  in  London  start  with  fire  and  ex- 
plosions and  then  almost  invariably  end  up 
with  some  very  tiny  detail  which  crept  in 
and  set  and  became  the  symbol  of  the  whole 
thing  for  them.  Again  and  again  this  happens 
in  conversations.  It  is  as  though  the  mind 
could  hot  take  in  the  terror  and  the  noise  of 
the  bombs  and  the  general  horror  and  so 
fastened  on  something  small  and  compre- 
hensible and  ordinary. 

"It's  the  glass,"  says  one  man,  "the 
sound  in  the  morning  of  the  broken  glass 
being  swept  up,  the  vicious,  flat  tinkle.  My 
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BY  FRANCES  JACOB 

"You  crossed  the  grove  where  Plato 
talked; 
You  stirred  the  grass  where  David 
walked. 

0  wind,  do  you  remember  when 
They  lived  and  died,  those  ancient 

men?" 

"The  shepherd  David?  Yes,  I  know. 

1  saw  the  lad  an  hour  ago, 
He  lay  about  with  slender  crook 
And  as  he  lay  he  wrote  a  book." 

"O  wind,  you  waken  nameless  fears. 
Can  lads  be  lads  three  thousand 

years? 
How  old  am  I?  How  old  are  you? 
What  time  was  it  before  you  blew?" 

"Time?  Time?  I  never  heard  of  such. 
You  lonely  men  all  dream  too  much. 
Why,  Plato  asked  that  twice  today. 
And  Adam  asked  it  yesterday." 


dog  broke  a  window  the  other  day  and  my 
wife  swept  up  the  glass  and  a  cold  shiver 
went  over  me.  It  was  a  moment  before  I 
could  trace  the  reason  for  it." 

You  are  going  to  dine  at  a  small  restaurant 
There  is  a  ruin  across  the  street  from  the 
place,  a  jagged,  destroyed  stone  house. 
Your  companion  says,  "On  one  of  the  nights 
I  had  an  engagement  to  have  dinner  with  a 
lady  at  this  very  place.  She  was  to  meet  me 
here.  I  got  here  early  and  then  a  bomb  hit 
that  one."  He  points  to  the  ruin.  "I  went 
out  in  the  street.  You  could  see  plainly;  the 
lires  lighted  the  whole  city.  That  front  wall 
was  spilled  into  the  street.  You  could  see 
the  front  of  a  cab  sticking  out  from  the  pile 
of  fallen  stone.  Thrown  clear,  right  at  my 
feet  as  I  came  out  of  the  door,  was  one  pale 
blue  evening  slipper.  The  toe  of  it  was  point- 
ing right  at  me." 

Another  points  up  at  a  wall ;  the  building 
is  gone,  but  there  are  five  fireplaces,  one 
above  another,  straight  up  the  wall.  He 
points  to  the  topmost  fireplace.  "You 
know,  for  six  months  there  was  a  pair  of  long 
stockings  hanging  in  front  of  that  fireplace. 
They  hung  there  for  months,  just  as  they 
had  been  put  up  to  dry." 

Two  reporters  sat  out  the  blitz  in  the 

Savoy  Hotel  playing  chess  and  fortifying 

themselves.  When  the 

bombscame  near  they 

went  under  the  table. 
"One  or  the  other  of 
us  always  reached  up 
and  cheated  a  little," 
the  reporter  says. 

"I  remember  the 
eyes  of  people  going 
to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing," a  man  says. 
"There  was  a  quality 
of  tiredness  in  those 
eyes  I  haven't  for- 
gotten. It  was  be- 
yond a  tiredness  you 
can  imagine — a  des- 
perate kind  of  weari- 
ness that  never  ex- 
pected to  be  rested. 
The  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  deep, 
deep  in  their  heads, 
and  their  voices 
seemed  to  come  from 
a  long  distance." 

"An  old  woman  was 
selling  little  miserable 
sprays  of  sweet  lav- 
ender. The  city  was 
rocking    under    the 
bombs  and  the  light 
of  burning  buildings 
made  it  like  day.  The 
air  was  just  one  big  fat 
blasting  roar.  And  in 
one  little  hole  in  the 
roar   her   voice   got   in — a  squeaky  voice. 
'Lavender!'  she  said.    'Buy  lavender  for 
luck!'" 

The  bombing  itself  grows  vague  and  dream- 
like. The  little  pictures  remain  as  sharp  as 
they  were  when  they  were  new. 

Private  Big  Train  Mulligan,  after  induc- 
tion and  training  and  transfer  overseas, 
found  himself,  with  a  minimum  of  gold- 
bricking,  in  a  motor  pool  in  London,  the 
driver  of  a  brown  Army  Ford  and  likely  to 
take  any  kind  of  officers  anywhere.  It  is  not 
a  job  the  Big  Train  dislikes.  You  have  only 
to  tell  him  what  time  you  want  to  get  there 
and  he  will  have  you  there.  If  you  don't 
allow  him  enough  time,  he  will  still  get  you 
there,  but  the  strain  on  you  and  pedes- 
trians and  wandering  dogs  and  cats  will  be 
great.   Big  Train  will  not  be  affected  at  all. 

He  has  arrived  at  a  certain  philosophy  re- 
garding the  Army  and  his  private  life. 
About  promotion  he  has  this  to  say:  "If 
you  want  to  be  a  general,  then  it's  all  right 
for  you  to  take  stripes;  but  if  you  figure  that 
maybe  you  p)ersonally  can't  win  the  war, 
then  you're  better  off  as  a  private  and  you 
have  more  fun." 

He  probably  knows  England  as  well  as 
any  living  American,  and  he  has  what  is 
generally  considered  the  best  address  book  j 


Corot 


Opiutn 
Poppy 


Coolit 


CHEN  YU 

long  lasting  nail  lacquer 

m..,lr  ,n  U.  S.  A. 

Very  possibly,  there  may  be  other  shades  of 
nail  make-up  that  "do  more"  for  your  nails 
than  the  color  you  are  wearing  now. 
Sometimes  the  difference  is  astonishing!  It's 
really  exciting,  finding  which  shade 
appeals  to  you  most.  You  can  get  two  shades 
of  lustrous  Chen  Yu,  the  chip-repellent 
true  lacquer  make-up,  by  sending  the  coupon 
from  this  announcement.  Each  trial  bottle  contains 
many,  many  manicures. ..nioritlis  of  new  beauty. 
(Regular  sizes  of  Chkn  Yi;  are  75 e  at  better  stores.) 


SEND    COUPON  __, 

FOR    2    BOTTIES  __^ " 
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WHAT  TO  DO 


when  iwim  arrive 


BE  SURE  THEIR   SHEETS  ARE   PEQUOTS! 
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Pequot's  job  is  twins,  too,  these  days.  First,  we're  mak- 
ing tremendous  quantities  of  sturdy  Pequot  sheets  and 
other  special  fabrics  for  our  armed  forces.  On  the  home 
front,  too,  the  call  for  Conservation  has  brought  in- 
creased calls  for  Pequot  quality. 

We're  making  every  effort  to  meet  this  double  war- 
time demand.  Pequot  production  has  been  increased 
till  we're  making  more  than  we  thought  possible  a  year 
or  so  ago.  Including  some  for  civilians.  So  now,  when 
you  need  sheets,  crib-size  or  regular  size,  look  for  long 
wearing  Pequots,  as  always.  Pequot  Mills.  Salem,  Mass. 


Pequot  House  in  Salem,  fa- 
mous reproduction  of  a  17th 
century  New  England  home, 
is  now  affiliated  with  the 
U.S.O.  as  a  recreation  center 
for  service  men  and  women. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


PEqUDT^SHEETS 


in  Europe.  He  talks  to  everyone  and  never 
forgets  a  name  or  address.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  when  he  deposits  his  colonel,  two 
majors  and  a  captain  at  some  sodden  little 
hotel  in  a  damp  little  town,  there  to  curse 
the  beds  and  the  food.  Big  Train  consults  his 
address  book.  Then  he  visits  one  of  the  many 
friends  he  has  made  here  and  there. 

The  Big  Train  gets  a  piece  of  meat  and 
fresh  vegetables  for  supper.  He  drinks  toasts 
to  his  friends.  He  sleeps  in  clean,  white 
sheets  and  in  the  morning  he  breakfasts  on 
new-laid  eggs.  Exactly  on  time  he  arrives  at 
the  sodden  little  hotel.  The  colonel  and  the 
majors  are  exhausted  from  having  fought 
lumps  in  their  beds  all  night.  Their  diges- 
tions are  ruined  by  the  doughy  food,  but  the 
Big  Train  is  rested  and  thriving.  He  is  alert 
and  eventually  will  leave  his  officers  in 
another  tavern  and  find  a  friend  for  lunch. 

The  Big  Train  is  not  what  you  call  hand- 
some, but  he  is  pleasant-looking  and  soft- 
spoken  and  he  particularly  likes  the  com- 
pany of  women,  the  casual  company  or  any 
other  kind.  How  he  finds  them  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover.  You  can  leave  the 
Big  Train  parked  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
plain,  with  no  buildings  and  no  brush,  no 
nothing,  and  when  you  come  back  ten  min- 
utes later  there  will  be  a  girl  sitting  in  the 
seat  beside  him,  smoking  the  colonel's  ciga- 
rettes and  chewing  a  piece  of  the  major's 
gum,  while  the  Big  Train  carefully  writes 
down  her  address  and 

the    town    she   comes      

from. 

His  handling  of 
women  and  girls  is 
neither  wolfish  nor  sub- 
tle. It  consists  in  his 
being  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  them.  He  ad- 
dresses all  women, 
whether  he  knows  them 
or  not,  as  "dear,"  and 
he  manages  to  make 
it  convincing,  probably 
because  it  is  true.  The 
result  isthatthe  women 
always  want  to  see 
him  again,  and  if  the 
war  lasts  long  enough 
this  wish  will  be  granted 
in  time.  Mulligan  is 
perfectly  honest.  If  he 
should  give  the  colo- 
nel's cigarettes  to  the 
girl,  a  whole  package  of 
them,  he  explains  this 
fact  to  the  colonel  and 
agrees  to  replace  them 
as  soon  as  he  gets  back 


And  Never  the 
Twain  Shall  Meet 


^  Mis.s  Jane  W<»o«l«orth  wore  a 
"  eharniing  robe  poliia  of  scarlet 
riiehc  a  la  vielle,  with  yellow  fluted 
(loiinccs  of  rich  bombazine,  fourteen 
inehes  wide:  low  neek  and  sborl 
sleeves;  alsoafigaro  veste  of  bleached 
iloniestic — selvedgcd  edge  turned 
down  with  a  black  stitch  and 
trimmed  with  festoons  of  blue  chic- 
orce  taffetas.  Ilcr  headdress  was 
the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw;  a 
bunch  of  stalely  ostrich  plumes — 
red  and  while — springing  like  foun- 
tains above  each  ear,  with  a  crown 
between,  consisting  €>f  a  single  fleur 
dc  solid,  fresh  from  the  garden  — 
ah.  me!  Miss  W.  looked  enehant- 
ingly  pretty. 

—  NEWS  STORY  BY  MARK  TWAIN: 
in  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
June  19,  1863,  several  years  before  the  young  re- 
porter   became   an    internationally  famous  humorist. 


to  London.  The  colonel 
invariably  refuses  to  consider  such  a  thing  as 
being  ungallant  on  his  part.  Of  course  the 
girl  should  have  his  cigarettes.  He  puts  the 
girl  at  her  case,  a  place  she  has  never  left. 
Goggles  at  her,  puffs  out  his  chest  and  drives 
away.  But  Big  Train  knows  where  she  lives 
and  who  lives  with  her,  and  he  has  already 
calculated  what  he  will  be  likely  to  have  for 
dinner  when  he  calls  on  her. 

His  speech  is  picturesque.  He  refers  to  a 
toothy,  smiling  girl  as  a  jackass  eating 
bumblebees. 

He  refuses  to  worry  about  the  war. 
"When  they  want  me  to  do  that  let  them 
pin  stars  on  my  shoulders,"  he  says.  "That's 
what  we  got  generals  for." 

Big  Train  Mulligan,  after  two  years  in  the 
Army  and  one  year  overseas,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  relaxed  and  most  successful 
privates  the  war  has  seen.  When  they  want 
him  to  take  up  his  rifle  and  fight,  he  is  quite 
willing  to  do  so,  but  until  someone  suggests 
it,  he  is  not  going  to  worry  about  it.  There 
are  good  little  dinners  waiting  for  him  in 
nice  little  cottages  all  over  England.  And  so 
long  as  the  colonel's  cigarettes  hold  out  the 
Big  Train  will  not  leave  his  hostess  empty- 
handed. 

The  sergeant  lay  in  the  grass  and  pulled 
grass  and  bit  off  the  tender  stems  and 
chewed  them.  It  was  Sunday,  and  a  number 
of  people  were  lying  about,  sailors  and  sol- 
diers and  even  a  few  civilians.  Across  the 
path  a  line  of  people  were  fishing  in  the 
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Serpentine,  sitting  on  rented  chairs.   Each 
fisherman  had  his  little  audience. 

The  sergeant  said,  "This  is  a  crazy  coun- 
try. Look  at  that;  there  hasn't  been  a  fish 
caught  there  all  day,  and  they  go  right  on 
with  it.  It's  a  crazy  country,  and  it's  getting 
me  nuts  too." 

He  spat  out  a  little  chewed  wad  of  green 
grass  stems. 

"I've  got  something  bothering  me,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  ghost  story.  I  don't  believe 
it  happened,  and  I  know  it  happened.  I 
can't  make  any  sense  out  of  it.    J 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "  I'm  at  a  little  station 
up  in  the  country.  There  is  a  village  about  a 
mile  from  camp,  and  in  the  evening  we  walk 
in  and  get  a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer  and  try 
to  figure  out  this  darts  game." 

Far  up  the  line  of  fishermen  a  man  caught 
a  fish  about  the  size  of  a  sardine  and  caused 
so  much  excitement  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  people  in  a  moment.  The  sergeant 
chuckled.  "I  used  to  work  salmon  in  the 
Columbia  River,"  he  said,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  said,  "it  came  on 
toward  dark,  and  I've  got  some  paper  work 
to  do,  so  I  figured  I'd  walk  back  to  camp. 
The  other  fellows  weren't  ready  to  go  yet.  So' 
I  started  out  alone. 

"I've  been  over  that  little  road  at  least 

a  hundred  times.   I  knew  every  foot  of  it,  I 

guess.  It's  a  narrow  little  road,  with  hedges 

on  both  sides,  so  you 

can't  see    into   the 

fields." 

He  stopped  and 
seemed  to  be  consider- 
ing whether  he  should 
go  on  at  all.  He  was 
looking  across  the  Ser- 
pentine at  the  little 
pavilion  where  they 
rent  boats,  where  the 
lines  of  people  wait  all 
day  for  their  turn  to 
rent  a  boat. 

The  sergeant  made 
up  his  mind  suddenly. 
"About  halfway  back 
there  was  a  light  out 
onto  the  road.  There 
was  a  little  cottage, 
kind  of,  with  the  hedge 
coming  up  to  it  on  both 
sides.  There  is  a  gar- 
den in  front,  a  fence 
and  then  this  big  square 
window  with  little 
panes.  I  looked  right 
through     and     could 

see   the  room.    There 

was  a  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  a  fire  in  a  small  fireplace.  There's ! 
a  white  cat  asleep  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  and 
sitting  beside  the  table  under  the  lamp  is  a  ^ 
woman  about  fifty,  I  should  say,  and  she  is 
sewing  on  something.  It  was  peaceful  and 
cozy-looking  and  nice. 

"In  a  minute  I  walked  on.  There  was' 
something  bothering  me  in  the  back  of  my 
mind. 

"And  then  I  thought,  'Sure  that's  what 
it  is,  no  blackout  curtains.'  I  hadn't  seen  a 
light  coming  out  of  a  window  at  night  for 
ten  months — that's  how  long  I've  been  over. 
Well,  then  I  thought,  'What  the  hell,  maybe 
no  cop  will  come  by.'  It  looked  so  nice,  the  1 
room  and  the  fire  that  you  could  look  in  on. 
You  get  awful  tired  of  the  blackout." 

The  sergeant  picked  up  a  little  twig,  dug : 
at  a  grass  root  with  it. 

"I  walked  along,  but  there  was  something 
that  kept  ticking  away  in  my  head,  some- 
thing I  couldn't  get  hold  of." 

He  dug  out  his  grass  root,  and  it  came  up 
with  a  little  lump  of  soil  in  it.  He  shook  the 
dirt  out  of  it. 

"I  was  just  about  to  turn  in  the  camp  i 
when  it  plumped  into  my  mind.   Now,  this  is 
what  it  is:  There  isn't  any  cottage  there,  but  '■ 
there  are  four  stone  walls  all  black  with  fire. 
Early  in  the  blitz  some  Jerry  dropped  a  fire 
bomb  on  that  cottage." 

His  fingers  were  restless.  They  were  trying 
to  plant  the  grass  roots  again  in  the  hole  they 
had  come  out  of. 

(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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New  York's  Center  Theatre,  America's  only  ice  Theatre, 
ars  On  Ice"  is  a  year-round  hit,  equally  popular  with 
(V  Yorkers  and  visitors  from  all  parts   of  the  country. 


The  3  Kilties'  nimble  comedy  thrills  hu^c 
audiences  daily.  Regularly  every  day  these 
ice  comedians  take  their  "VITAMINS  Plus." 


lly  Hertha  Grossman  holds  her  audience  spellbound  with  her  graceful  mile-a-minute  skate-dancing.   To  help 
ain  her  amazing  vitality  and  nerve  Miss  Grossman   makes  sure  to  take  her  "VITAMINS  Plus"  every  day. 

lOST  STRENUOUS  SHOW  ON  EARTH 


t 


These  stars  of  "Stars  On  Ice"  rely  on 
"VITAMINS  Pjus"  to  help  keep  them  up  to  par 


lese  topflight  folks  of  the  ice  know  they  can- 
aot  be  and  look  their  best  unless  they  have 
)ugh  vitarriins  every  day.  In  "VITAMINS  Plus" 
■y  ^^^  f^^^  protective  amounts  of  all  the  recog- 
;ed  essential  vitamins  along  with  iron,  all  pre- 
dy  balanced  for  health-defensive  needs. 

With  "VITAMINS  Plus"  you  can  safeguard 
irself  and  your  family  from  the  wretched  dis- 
nforts  and  ailments  millions  of  people  are  suf- 
ing  today  because  of  a  lack  of  vitamins.  It  helps 
J  resist  lurking  ills  and  the  resulting  unkind 
irks  of  age,  caused  simply  by  not  getting  as  much 
certain  vitamins  as  you  need. 

Start  today  taking  "VITAMINS  Plus"  regularly, 
gin  now  to  enjoy  these  benefits  of  its  vitamin 


health  protection  —  benefits  that  are  helping  so 
many  folks  to  keep  up  to  par  and  thus  get  so  much 
more  out  of  life.  And  it  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Two-Capsule  Idea  assures  full  protectiveamounts. 
In  "VITAMINS  Plus"  the  oil-soluble  vitamins 

•  are  sealed  in  one  air-tight  capsule,  the  water- 
■  •  soluble  vitamins  in  another,  resulting  in  less 
chance  of  chemical  reactions  that  may  result  in  deterio- 
ration and  loss  of  potency. 

Don't  Risk  Your  Child's  Future.  Especially  during  the 

growing  years  — 6  to  l6  — not  enough  vitamins  may 
cause  children  life-long  handicaps  through  impaired 
growth  and  poor  tooth  and  bone  and  muscle  formation. 
"VITAMINS  Plus"  every  day  protects  them  against 
these  vitamin-shortage  risks.  ^ 


)!    I  ii    I      .'I.    it     r 


"»      IC. 


^ 


Rudy  Richards'  strenuous  acrobatics  naturally  require 
steadfast  nerves  and  unfailing  vigor.  Always  in 
training,  Rudy  takes  "VITAMINS  Plus"    regularly. 


Bob  and  Peggy  Whight,  whose  act  demands  perfect 
coordination,  can't  risk  jumpy  nerves  due  to  vitamin 
shortages.  "VITAMINS  Plus"  is  one  of  their  standbys. 


Freddie  Trenkler  mixes  breath-l.iking  .speed  .uul  light- 
ning stops  with  his  superb  clowning.  To  help  avoid 
energy  let-downs,  daily  he  takes  "VITAMINS  Plus." 


I 
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''Who'd  ever  think  I  would 
be  a  full-time 


war  worker?V 


"I  had  a  back  injury— was  in  a 
cast  for  three  months.  When  the 
cast  was  removed,  I  tried  all 
kinds  of  back  supports— nothing 
helped.  Then  I  discovered  the 
individually  designed  SPENCER. 
Now  I  work  in  a  war  plant  8 
hours  each  day  and  do  all  my 
own  housework.  Before  wearing 
my  Spencer,  I  spent  more  time 
in  bed  than  up.  Now  I  can  often 
work  18  hours  out  of  24  and 
never  have  a  sign  of  pain"  wrote 
Mrs.  G.  D.  McClain  (address  on 
request). 

Every  day  SPENCERS  are  helping 
put  workers  back  on  the  job! 

AT  right:  a  woman  in  her  individu- 
ally designed  Spencer  Support. 

below:  The  same  woman  in  slacks  be- 
fore and  after  getting  a  Spencer.  Note 
lack  of  support  to  back  in  photograpli 
at  left  and  at  right  jhe  healthful  sup- 
port her  individually  designed  Spencer 
provides. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
an  ordinary  support  and  an  in- 
dividually designed  Spencer.  The 
ordinary  support  is  made  to  a  set 
of  standardized  measurements, 
whereas  a  Spencer  Support  is  de- 
signed especially  for  you  to  give 
you  what  you  need  u;Aere  you  need  it. 

Spencer  supports  are  prescribed  by 
doctors  for  conditions  such  as  inop- 
erable hernia,  sacroiliac  sprain  and 
other  back  injuries,  weakened  mus- 
cles, injured  s|)ine.  Ptosis  (dropped 
abdominal  organs),  sciatica,  spinal 
arthritis,  movable  kidney,  breast 
problems,  maternity,  after  cliildbirth 
or  operation  and  some  forms  of  heart 
disease.  Spencer  representatives  nei- 
ther diagnose  nor  prescribe.  If  you 
have  troublesome  symptoms,  see  your 
doctor. 

Send  Coupon  jor  Free  Injortnation! 

Spencers  are  never  sold  in  stores.  When 
convenient  to  you,  a  registered,  specially 
trained  Spencer  Corsetiere  will  call  at 
your  home.  No  obligation.  Send  coupon 
below  or  telephone  nearest  "Spencer 
Corsetiere!' 


Would  You  Like  to  Help 
Other  Women? 

War  conditions  have  increased 

the  number  of  women  who 

need  Spencer  Supports  if  they 

are  to  remain  active.  Openings 

in  every  state  for  intelligent 

women  to  render  this  important  service. 

D  Check  here  for  details.  We  train  you. 

Alto  made  in  Canada  at  Rock  Island    Qurhec. 


February.  1944 


Write  to  Anne  Spencer  today  1 

Spencer  Inc.,  141  Derby  Ave.,  New  Haven  7,ConD. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet.  I  have 
marked  my  posture  problem  at  left. 


(l>le 


Vddress- 


SPENCER 


INDIVIDUALIY 
DESIGNED 


SUPPORTS 


U.S.      WAR       BONDS       AND       STAMPS 


(Continued  from  Page  142) 
"You  see  what  worries  me  about  the 
whole  thing  is  this,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't 
believe  stuff  like  that." 

On  the  edges  of  American  airfields  and  be- 
tween the  barracks  of  troops  in  England  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  complicated  and 
carefully  tended  vegetable  gardens.  It  is 
fairly  common  now  that  a  station  furnishes 
a  good  part  of  its  own  vegetables  and  all  its 
own  salad  greens. 

The  things  that  the  men  want  to  raise 
most,  in  order  of  choice,  are  green  com,  to- 
matoes and  peppers.  None  of  these  do  very 
well  in  England  unless  there  is  a  glass  house 
to  build  up  sufficient  heat.  Tomatoes  are 
small;  there  are  none  of  those  master  beef- 
steak tomatoes  bursting  with  juice.  Green 
corn  has  little  chance  to  mature  and  the  pep- 
pers must  be  raised  under  glass.  Neverthe- 
less, every  care  is  taken  to  raise  them. 

The  gardens  usually  start  out  ambitiously. 
Watermelons  and  cantaloupes  are  planted, 
and  they  have  practically  no  chance  of  ma- 
turing at  this  latitude,  but  gradually  some 
order  grows  out  of  the  confusion.  Lettuce, 
peas,  green  beans,  green  onions,  potatoes  do 
very  well  here,  as  do  cabbages  and  turnips 
and  beets  and  carrots.  The  gardens  are  lush 
and  well  tended. 

There  has  never  been  any  need  to  exert 
pressure  to  get  the  men  to  work  in  the  gar- 
dens. They  have  taken  it  up  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  many  cases  men  from  the  cities, 
who  have  never  had  a  garden  in  their  lives, 
have  become  enthusiastic.  There  is  some  con- 
tact with  the  normal  about  the  garden,  a 
kind  of  relationship  with  peace.  The  morale 
value  of  the  experiment  is  very  high,  so  high 
that  it  is  being  suggested  that  supply  officers 
should  be  equipped  with  an  assortment  of 
seeds  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  seeds  take 
up  little  room  and  gardening  equipment  can 
be  made  on  the  spot  or  is  available  nearly 
everywhere. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ordinary 
preparation  of  vegetables  by  the  English  and 
by  us.  The  English  usually  boil  their  vege- 
tables to  a  submissive,  sticky  pulp,  in  which 


the  shape  and,  as  some  say,  the  flavor  \ 
long  since  been  overcome.  Our  cooks  do  i 
cook  their  vegetables  nearly  so  long,  are  i 
to  like  them  crisp.  The  English  do  not 
nearly  so  many  onions  as  we  do  and  th 
use  practically  no  garlic  at  all.  The  lit 
gardens  are  a  kind  of  symbol  of  rev 
against  foreign  methods. 

For  example,  the  average  English  cook 
gards  a  vegetable  with  suspicion.  It  is 
conviction  that  unless  the  vegetable  is  dp: 
inated  and  thoroughly  convipced  that 
must  offer  no  nonsense,  it  is  likely  either 
revolt  or  to  demand  dominion  status.  Cc 
sequently,  only  those  vegetables  are  encoi 
aged  which  are  docile  and  capable  of  leai 
ing  English  ways. 

The  Brussels  sprout  is  a  good  example 
the  acceptable  vegetable.  It  is  first  allow 
to  become  large  and  fierce.  It  is  then  pick 
from  its  stem  and  the  daylight  is  boiled  c 
of  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  little  w 
lump  of  green  has  disintegrated  into  a  cu 
ous,  grayish  paste.  It  is  then  considered 
for  consumption. 

The  same  method  is  followed  with  ca 
bage.  While  the  cabbage  is  boiling  it  is  pok 
and  beaten  until,  when  it  is  served,  it  \ 
given  up  its  character  and  tastes  exactly  li 
Brussels  sprouts,  which  in  turn  taste  li 
cabbage.  Carrots  are  allowed  to  remain  y; 
low,  but  nothing  else  of  their  essential  chi 
acter  is  maintained. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  this  innate  fe 
the  English  suffer  from  a  revolt  of  the  veg 
tables.  The  easygoing  American  attitude 
allowing  the  vegetable  a  certain  amount 
latitude  is  looked  upon  by  the  English 
soft  and  degenerate.  In  the  American  gj 
dens  certain  English  spies  have  report 
they  have  seen  American  soldiers  pulling  ai 
eating  raw  carrots  and  turnips  and  onioi 

It  is  strange  to  an  American  that  the  En 
lish,  who  love  dogs  and  rarely  eat  thei 
nevertheless  are  brutal  with  vegetables.  It 
just  one  of  those  national  differences  whi| 
are  unfathomable. 

When  the  time  for  recognition  of  service 
the  nation  in  wartime  comes  to  be  consi' 


THI5    15  A 


TMIS\S  A 

WAICHING  A 

SEAT- 
STAMDER 


THiSiSAWATCHBlRD 
WATCH  »N&  \0\J 
By  3tunro  Lpaf 


1ms  poor  stupid  creature  that  has  been  knocked  out 
cold  is  a  Seat-Stander.  Or  rather,  it  was  a  Seat-Stander 
before  the  driver  put  the  brakes  on  in  a  hurry  and  down 
it  went  in  a  heap.  If  it  ever  gets  its  head  out  of  that 
jam,  it  will  never  stand  up  on  the  seat  of  a  car  again. 


WERE  V'oU/\  S EAT- 5TAIMDER  "THIS  MOIVTH? 
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ed,  Bob  Hope  should  be  high  on  the  hst. 
some  way  he  has  caught  the  soldiers' 
lagination.  He  has  created  a  character  for 
mself— that  of  the  man  who  tries  too  hard 
id  fails,  and  who  boasts  and  is  caught  at  it. 
is  wit  is  caustic,  but  it  is  never  aimed  at 
sople,  but  at  conditions  and  at  ideas,  and 
here  he  goes  men  roar  with  laughter  and 
peat  his  cracks  for  days  afterward. 
Hope  does  four,  sometimes  five,  shows  a 
leji  ly.  In  some  camps  the  men  must  come  in 
ifts  because  they  cannot  all  hear  him  at 
le  same  time.  Then  he  jumps  into  a  car, 
ishes  to  the  next  post;  and  because  he 
oadcasts  and  everyone  listens  to  his  broad- 
ists,  he  cannot  use  the  same  show  more 
'lan  a  few  times.  He  must,  in  the  midst  of 
s  rushing  and  playing,  build  new  shows 
mstantly.  And  he  has  been  doing  this  ever 
nee  the  war  started.  His  energy  is  bound- 

The  battalion  of  men  who  are  moving  half 
acks  from  one  place  to  another,  doing  a 
lb  that  gets  no  headlines,  feel  forgotten. 
ut  Bob  Hope  is  in  the  country.  Will  he 
)ine  to  them,  or  won't  he?  And  then  one 
jy  they  get  a  notice  that  he  is  coming, 
hen  they  feel  remembered.  This  man  in 
)me  way  has  become  that  kind  of  bridge. 
;  goes  beyond  how  funny  he  can  be  or  how 
ell  Frances  Langford  sings.  It  has  been  in- 
festing to  see  how  he  has  become  a  symbol. 
This  writer,  not  knowing  Hope,  can  only 
jnjecture  what  goes  on  inside  the  man.  He 
as  seen  horrible  things  and  has  survived 
lem  with  good  humor  and  made  them  more 

,jj  earable,  but  that  doesn't  happen  without 
utting  a  wound  on  a  man.  He  is  cut  off 
•om  rest,  and  even  from  admitting  weari- 

.jjless.    Having  become  a  symbol,  he  must 

y    lad  a  symbol  life. 

Probably  the  most  difficult,  the  most  tear- 


ig  thing  of  all,  is  to  be  funny  in  a  hospital, 
'he  immaculate  nurses  move  silently  in  the 
jj'  fisles  at  the  foot  of  the  beds.  The  time  hangs 
J^ery  long.  Letters,  if  they  came  every  day, 
70uld  seem  weeks  apart.   Everything  that 
an  be  done  is  done,  but  medicine  cannot  get 
the  lonesomeness  and  the  weakness  of 
aen  who  have  been  strong.  And  nursing 


s^ 


cannot  shorten  one  single  endless  day  in  a 
hospital  bed.  And  Bob  Hope  and  his  com- 
pany must  come  into  this  quiet,  inward, 
lonesome  place,  and  gently  pull  the  minds 
outward  and  catch  the  interest,  and  finally 
bring  laughter  up  out  of  the  black  water. 
There  is  a  job.  It  hurts  many  of  the  men  to 
laugh,  hurts  knitting  bones,  strains  at  su- 
tured incisions,  and  yet  the  laughter  is  a 
great  medicine. 

This  story  is  told  in  one  of  those  nameless 
hospitals  which  must  be  kept  safe  from 
bombs.  Hope  and  company  had  worked  and 
gradually  they  got  the  leaden  eyes  to  spar- 
kling, had  planted  and  nurtured  and  coaxed 
laughter  to  life.  A  gunner,  who  had  a  stom- 
ach wound,  was  gasping  softly  with  laughter. 
A  railroad  casualty  slapped  the  cast  on  his 
left  hand  with  his  right  hand  by  way  of  ap- 
plause. And  once  the  laughter  was  alive,  the 
men  laughed  before  the  punch  line  and  it 
had  to  be  repeated  so  they  could  laugh 
again. 

Finally,  it  came  time  for  Frances  Lang- 
ford  to  sing.  The  men  asked  for  As  Time 
Goes  By.  She  stood  up  beside  the  little  G.I. 
piano  and  started  to  sing.  Her  voice  is  a  little 
hoarse  and  strained.  She  has  been  working 
too  hard  and  too  long.  She  got  through 
eight  bars  and  was  into  the  bridge,  when  a 
boy  with  a  head  wound  began  to  cry.  She 
stopped,  and  then  went  on;  but  her  voice 
wouldn't  work  any  more,  and  she  finished 
the  song  whispering  and  then  she  walked 
out,  so  no  one  could  see  her,  and  broke 
down.  The  ward  was  quiet  and  no  one  ap- 
plauded. 

And  then  Hope  walked  into  the  aisle  be- 
tween the  beds  and  he  said  seriously,  "Fel- 
lows, the  folks  at  home  are  having  a  terrible 
time  about  eggs.  They  can't  get  any  pow- 
dered eggs  at  all.  They've  got  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  that  you  break  open." 

There's  a  man  for  you — there  is  really  a 
man. 

To  the  G.I.'s  in  the  field  or  in  barracks  or 
on  maneuver,  letters  are  nearly  the  most 
important  things  that  happen  or  don't  hap- 
pen.   In  five  minutes  of  talk  with  a  soldier 


THIS  iS   A 


THIS  IS  A       \ 
WATCHOli^D 
WATCHING- A 
l^ATTLE-bRAlN 


By  Munro  heat 


THIS   /S  A 
W/\-TCHBlRD 
WATCt-UNOr 


Ihis  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  you  can  find 
outside  a  zoo.  It  is  a  Rattle-Brain  Driver,  and  when  it 
is  at  the  wheel  of  a  car  everybody's  life  is  in  danger. 
Rattle-Brain  Drivers  turn  around  to  talk  and  argue  with 
other  people  in  the  car  and  only  look  at  the  road  ahead 
once  in  a  while.  This  one  is  going  to  have  an  awful  shock 
when  it  reaches  that  steam  roller. 


Were  YoUAiif\TTLt-BRAifN/  drwerthis  ivionth 


TO  "BUST  ^OU'l^ 


Three  essentials  to  spice  your  daily  grooming  routine  with  the 
verve  of  America's  own  fragrance.  The  bland,  long-lasting  soap  for 
immaculate  cleansing — the  cloud-light  dusting  powder  to  scent  and 
soothe— the  spirit-lifting  toilet  water  to  keep  you  fresh  and  fragrant. 
Each  pertly  packaged,  each  a  Shulton  Original.  Dusting  Powder, 
Round  Box,  7  oz.,  $1.00,  Mirror-top  Box,  12  oz.,  $1.50  .  .  .  Toilet  Soap, 
3  cakes,  $1.00.  .  .  Toilet  Water,  4  oz.,  $1.00. 


y' — \      RED  CROSS 
^L)      )     ing  Courses  n 


urges  wom<  n  to  enroll  in  Home  Nurs-      f^~  ^\   i^ 
ow.  Apply  local  Red  Cross  for  details.     V,      ^    J 


•Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Otr.     .      SHULTON, INC.     .      ROC  K  KFELLER  CENTER     .      New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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The  Village  Square  is  America.  Great  elms  and  maples 
arch  above  its  streets  and  shade  its  green.  Men  in 
shirt  sle'eves  —  farmers,  business  men,  salesmen  — chat 
together,  bench  on  bench.  A  distant  train  rumbles  out 
of  hearing.  A  plane  roars  for  a  moment  overhead  and  is 
swiftly  gone.  These  are  memories  which  build  fighting 
men's  morale  in  a  world  at  war.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  is  only  as  we  at  home  prove  worthy  of  our  great  in- 
heritance that  their  America  — and  Ours  — will  survive. 

,  W,aR   BOJTDS 

are    your   personal    tuvestmettt    in    Victory 


you  know  whether  he  has  heard  from  home 
or  that  letters  do  not  come.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  conversation,  of  worry  and  of  glad- 
ness. 

A  group  of  men  sit  down  together  and 
they  do  not  know  one  another,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  the  wallets  come  out  and  pictures 
are  passed  about,  pictures  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren. This  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  one  is  bored  with  it.  And  if  a  letter  has 
been  received,  even  a  dull  letter,  it  is  usually 
read  aloud  and  everyone  is  interested.  And 
if  the  letters  are  worry  letters  the  man  shows 
it  in  his  face,  and  the  Army  doctors  say  that 
often  he  gets  sick  and  doesn't  even  know 
what  caused  it. 

The  private's  letters  are  from  his  wife. 
She  was  a  whiner.  She  was  living  with  his 
parents.  Things  were  not  going  well.  They 
were  spoiling  the  baby  and  the  baby  had  been 
sick.  She  wished  she  could  move  away,  but 
there  wasn't  enough  money.  She  hadn't 
been  feeling  very  well  herself.  Nothing  you 
could  put  your  finger  on,  but  she  was  just 
run  down.  But  she  wasn't  happy  and  she 
wanted  the  war  to  be  over  so  he  could  go 
home  and  she  could  have  the  things  she  was 
used  to. 

He  finished  reading  the  letter  and  his  face 
was  filled  with  worry.  "She's  very  delicate," 
he  said.  He  pulled  out  the  inevitable  wallet 
and  showed  a  picture  of  her.  A  spoiled,  pout- 
mouthed  little  blonde.  "I  wish  she  could  go 
to  California,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  send 
her." 

He  turned  the  letter  over  and  there  was  a 
postscript. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  I  can  keep  this 
up,"  the  postscript  said.  "I  have  to  think 
a  little  bit  of  myself  and,  after  all,  I'm  not 
getting  any  younger." 

She  was  threatening  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  was  putting  in  tremendous  days  of  work, 
and  at  night  he  had  to 

go   to  bed  with   the  pic-       

ture  of  his  wife  going  off 
with  another  man.  She 
had  the  knife  in  him  and 
she  knew  it.  And  he  would 
get  no  rest,  and  after  a 
while  his  stomach  would 

go  to  pieces  and  he  would       

be  hospitalized. 

Another  man  brought  out  a  little  book, 
and  in  it  were  columns  of  dates  and  check 
marks,  a  year  of  them,  a  check  mark  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Every  day  a  letter 
was  written.  It  amazed  him.  Sometimes 
they  were  weeks  arriving  and  he  checked 
them  against  the  postmarks.  He  had  six  of 
them  in  his  pocket.  They  weren't  terribly 
interesting  letters,  but  one  was  written  every 
day  and,  although  he  was  late  in  knowing, 
he  knew  what  had  happened  every  day  and 
there  was  no  worry  in  him.  He  wanted  des- 
perately to  go  home,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  been  cut  off. 

This  is  a  great  time  for  wives.  They  will 
never  in  their  lives  be  so  beautiful  as  they 
are  now.  Their  eyes  will  never  be  so  bright, 
nor  every  kindness  and  every  gentleness  re- 
membered the  way  it  is  now.  They  have 
great  power  now,  and  so  many  of  them  mis- 
use it.  So  many  of  them  use  it  to  hurt  and 
to  worry. 

And  a  man  feels  trapped.  If  something  is 
wrong,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  he 
can  do  about  it.  He  cannot  go  to  a  sick  wife, 
nor  can  he  revenge  himself  on  a  creeper.  He 
is  here  and  helpless,  and  one  good  letter  can 
make  the  difference  between  a  good  soldier 
and  a  sick  man. 

A  large  number  of  the  men  have  only 
one  revenge  for  bad  treatment  of  this  kind. 
When  it  finally  gets  through  to  them  that 
they  are  being  ignored  and  forgotten, 
they  go  out  for  other  women.  Their  self- 
respect  demands  it.  They  are  a  curiously 
faithful  crowd.  For  all  the  talk  about  what 
soldiers  do,  they  want  terribly  to  be  related 
to  one  woman.  They  build  a  sort  of  image  of 
perfection  that  couldn't  possibly  have  been 
true,  and  they  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  they  will  abandon  it  only  when 
they  have  to. 

Good  food  can  be  given  to  a  man,  and 
entertainment  and  hard  work,  but  nothing 
in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of  the  letters. 
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^  Nature  is  >vise:  in  devising 
^  a  mortaPs  hinges  she  knew 
he  w<>uhl  have  hllle  occasion 
to  pat  himself  on  the  back. 

—  ANON. 
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They  are  the  single  strings,  and  when  th* 
are  cut  the  morale  of  that  man  is  shatters 

The  soldier  wears  a  maroon  bathrol 
and  pajamas    and    slippers,  the   uniforl 
of  the  Army  hospital.    He  is  a  little  p: 
and  shaky,  the  way  convalescents  are. 
left  arm  he  carries  crooked  and  high,  and 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  hook  over  helplesslj 
In  front  of  him  on  a  table  is  a  half-bui 
model  of  a  Liberator.  And  he  has  a  sheet 
balsa  wood,  stamped  with  the  patterns, 
he  has  a  razor  blade  and  a  little  bowl  of  gli 
with  a  match  sticking  out  of  it. 

"I  got  hurt  in  Africa,"  he  says.  "Got 
in  the  stomach,  but  they  fixed  that  up  preti 
good."  He  holds  up  his  left  arm.  "This 
what  bothers  me,"  he  says.  "That  was  brol 
awful  bad.  I  haven't  been  out  of  a  cal 
long."  He  moves  the  fingers  slightly.  "N< 
much  feeling  in  them,"  he  says.  "I  can 
make  a  fist.  I  can't  grab  a-hold  of  anythin 
At  least,  I  couldn't. 

"A  funny  thing  happened  yesterday,"  \ 
says.  "Here,  I'll  show  you  the  exact  place 
He  takes  a  pencil  and  sticks  it  into  the  mas  "«' 
of  tiny  braces.  "There,  you  see  that  piece  i 
there?  The  one  with  the  little  pencil  mat 
on  it?  I  marked  it  so  I'd  remember  whic 
one  it  was. 

"Yesterday  I  was  trying  to  get  that  set  i 
right,  and  you  can  see  it's  a  hard  place  to  ge 
at.  You've  got  to  hold  it  here  and  work  it  ui 
under.  Well,  I  didn't  even  know  I  was  doin 
it.  I  came  to,  and  I  was  holding  that  littl 
piece  in  my  left  hand."  He  regards  th 
wizened  finger  with  amazement.  "  I  told  tb 
doctor  about  it  and  he  said  that  was  all  righ 
and  I  should  try  to  use  it  every  bit  I  coulq 
Well,  sir,  when  I  think  about  it  I  can't  do  it 
Not  yet,  anyway.  Maybe  I  can  later." 

He  holds  a  sheet  of  balsa  pattern  do- 
with  the  side  of  his  left  hand  and  with 
razor  blade  carefully  cut 

out  the  tiny  curved  piec 

he  is  going  to  use  next.  I 
is  an  intricate  piece  and  hi 
hand  shakes  a  little,  bu 
the  razor  blade  run 
through  on  the  black  line 
and  he  lifts  the  little  piea 

freeandputsitdownontht 

table  to  apply  a  spot  of  glu( 

to  each  end  of  it.  Then  carefully,  with  hii 
right  hand,  he  sets  the  piece  in  its  place.  "' 
let  my  nails  grow  long,"  he  says.  "  I  can  us( 
my  fingernails  for  lots  of  things."  With  the 
long  fingernail  of  his  right  forefinger  h( 
scrapes  off  a  little  drop  of  glue  that 
squeezed  out  of  the  joint  and  wipes  it  on  i 
piece  of  paper. 

"I'm  worried  about  this  hand,"  he  saysj 
"Of  course,  I  guess  I  can  get  a  job.  But  I've 
got  to  get  this  hand  into  shape  so  that  it  will 
grab  a-hold  of  things."  He  turns  the  model 
plane  over  and  then  studies  the  pattern 
sheet  for  the  next  piece. 

He  is  silent  for  a  long  time.  "My  wife 
knows  I  was  hurt,"  he  says.  "She  doesn't 
know  how  bad.  She  knows  I'm  going  to  get 
well  all  right  and  come  home,  but — she 
must  be  thinking  pretty  hard.  I  got  to  get 
that  hand  working.  She  wouldn't  like  a 
cripple  with  a  hand  that  wouldn't  work."; 
His  eyes  are  a  little  feverish.  "Well,  hoW; 
would  you  like  a  cripple  to  come  home?^ 
What  would  you  think  about  that? 

"It  will  always  be  a  little  crooked,"  hel 
says.  "But  I  don't  think  she  would  mind  soi 
much  if  it  worked.  She  has  got  a  job  in  a 
plane  factory  out  on  the  Coast — doing  a 
man's  work.  Shfe  says  she  is  doing  fine  and 
I'm  not  to  worry.  Here.  I'll  show  you  a 
picture  of  her."  He  reaches  in  his  bathrobe 
pocket.  "Where  is  it?"  he  says.  "The  nurse 
always  takes  it  off  my  stand  and  puts  it  in 
here."  He  puts  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket' 
and  brings  out  a  little  leather  wallet.  And 
suddenly  he  sees  what  he  has  done  and  the 
fingers  relax  and  the  wallet  drops  to  the 
table.  "Did  you  see  that?"  He  looks  at  the 
crooked  hand  still  suspended  in  the  air. 
"That's  twice  in  two  days,"  he  says  softly. 
"Twice  in  two  days." 

A  North  African  Post  (via  London). 
The  officer  says,  "The  plane  will  leave  for 
Africa  in  fifteen  minutes." 
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J   iiFThen  stop  home-paring.  Instead,  remove 

corn  with  medicated  Blue-Jay! 

ere's  how  Blue-Jay  works:  1 — the  soft  felt 

lifts  off  painful  pressure,  gives  you  instant 
5f.  2 — while  you  walk  in  comfort,  the  fa- 
is  Blue-Jay  medication  loosens  the  corn  so 
in  be  easily  removed,  u'ith  the  core. 
ry  Blue-Jay!  Get  it  at  any  drug  counter  today! 
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It  seems  the  plane  would  be  crowded,  but 
it  isn't.  There  are  on  board  only  one  combat 
crew  and  two  civilians.  Now  the  crew  are 
gathering  together  their  bags  and  their  para- 
chutes, slinging  on  their  pistols  and  knives 
and  web  equipment.  They  are  being  very 
nonchalant  about  the  whole  thing.  Africa 
means  nothing  to  them. 

For  a  while  we  stand  shivering  in  the  rain 
while  our  names  are  called  off.  Then  each 
one  climbs  the  ladder  and  goes  through  the 
door.  The  windows  of  the  plane  are  not 
blacked  out,  the  way  they  are  at  home. 
They  don't  mind  if  you  see.  The  big  door 
slams,  and  outside  you  can  hear  the  motors 
begin  to  turn  over. 

The  interior  of  the  huge  plane  looks  like 
the  inside  of  a  barrel.  Baggage  and  freight 
are  piled  high  up  forward  and  toward  the 
rear.  Along  the  sides  under  the  round  win- 
dows are  the  bucket  seats  which  look  like 
cafeteria  trays  and  are  less  comfortable. 
Further,  some  trickster  has  arranged  a  ridge 
along  the  back  which  strikes  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  makes  it  impossible 
to  be  comfortable  in  any  position.  The 
ridges  between  the  trays  also  forbid  lying 
down  on  several  seats.  The  bucket  seat  will 
be  remembered  with  rancor  for  a  long  time. 

The  men  of  the  combat  crew  are  in  their 
places  now  and  the  belts  are  fastened.  It  is 
dusk  and  the  rain  is  falling. 

Now  a  gunner  takes  off  his  coat  and  out 
of  it  comes  Snowball,  a  little  white  dog,  half 
Chihuahua  and  half  fox  terrier.  Snowball 
gallops  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other 
in  delight.  He  has  over  six  hundred  hours 
in  the  air  and  apparently  has  loved  every 
moment  of  it. 

The  sun  hangs  a  long  time  on  the  horizon, 
longer  than  usual.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
we  are  rushing  westward  at  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  But  gradually  it  sinks 
and  the  cloud  sea  goes  gray  and  the  stars  are 
brilliant  overhead.  The  interior  of  the  plane 
is  dark.  She  cannot  show  any  lights. 

On  the  floor  the  crew  gathers  to  play 
blackjack,  the  hard  way.  One  holds  a  flash- 
light over  which  a  handkerchief  has  been 
tied  so  that  only  a  faint  glow  falls  on  the 
cards.  There  is  little  conversation,  because 
the  noise  of  the  motors  is  too  loud.  The  men 
play  silently  and  without  any  great  interest 
in  the  game.  It  is  almost  as  though  it  were 
a  duty  expected  of  them.  They  are  going  to 
Africa  to  pick  up  their  new  ship,  and  they 
will  go  into  combat  then  for  the  first  time, 
but  they  rarely  mention  combat  or  bombing. 

Talking  with  the  air  crews,  one  soon  real- 
izes how  little  contact  or  feeling  the  crews 
have  about  the  enemy  as  personalities.  The 
average  brush  with  the  enemy  is  about  two 
seconds  long.  That  is  how  long  you  see  him 
and  fire  at  him  and  receive  his  fire,  and  you 
never  see  him  as  a  person.  It  is  a  job  against 
something  like  a  storm  or  flood,  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  conception  of  the  enemy 
as  men. 

The  blackjack  game  ends  when  the  bat- 
tery in  the  flashlight  burns  out.  For  half  an 
hour  the  men  eat  and  drink  and  then  quickly 
they  get  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  One  man  gets 
his  sheepskin  flying  suit  out  of  the  flight  bag 
and  puts  it  on  to  make  a  little  padding  against 
the  floor.  Snowball  has  been  getting  cold  in 
the  altitude  and  as  soon  as  the  sheepskin 
is  available  Snowball  disappears  into  it 
along  with  its  owner.  In  settling  himself. 
Snowball  gets  rolled  on  and  lets  out  a  pierc- 
ing shriek. 

It  is  not  a  restful  night.  The  floor  is  very 
hard  and  cold.  A  man  gets  up  and  stands 
leaning  against  the  baggage  to  rest  himself. 
A  few  try  to  lie  down  on  the  bucket  seats 
until  the  ridges  force  them  back  to  the  floor. 

A  brilliant  moon  has  risen  now  and  it  is 
apparent  that  we  have  changed  our  course 
to  the  southward.  Gradually  the  men  settle 
down.  Looking  out  the  window,  the  wing  of 
the  ship  is  brilliant  and  the  motors  drop  jets 
of  little  flame  behind  them. 

With  the  first  dawn  we  seem  to  be  flying 
over  ocean,  and  then  as  it  grows  lighter  it  is 
not  ocean  but  desert,  burned  and  desolate. 
Only  when  the  sun  begins  to  rise  does  the 
country  change.  First  there  are  a  few  olive 
groves  and  then  more  and  more,  until  in  the 
center  of  a  huge  olive  grove  there  is  a  walled 


•  Lift  your  pretty  chin  and  powder  y«>nr  llirtxil 

and  shoulders,  loo.  With  romantic  low-cut  fashions 

revealing  the  creamy  curves  of  your  «leconetagc, 

don't  stop  with  the  tip  of  your  chin,  don't  leave 

a  distracting  line  of  demarcation  —  hut 

powder,  jwwder,  powder  right  down  to  Ihoro. 

Lucicn  Lelong's  Face  Powder  clings  like 

hridal  satin.    It's  caressingly  smooth — it's 

scented  .  .  .  minm,  so  lightly.  Wear  it  proudly, 

because  nothing  finer  could  be  milled. 
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city  with  turrets  and  castellations.  The 
plane  wheels  and  runs  back  on  the  landing 
field.  For  this  ancient  Arab  town  has  one  of 
the  largest  flying  fields  our  Army  maintains. 
The  ship  taxis  to  a  stop.  The  door  opens  and 
a  blast  of  heat  enters.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
hottest  places  in  the  world.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  it  is  breathless. 

The  combat  crew  piles  out.  "If  this  is 
Africa,  I  don't  like  it  already,"  the  bomber 
pilot  says.  The  iron  hangars  and  the  fight- 
ing ships  look  very  strange  under  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city. 

Algiers  (via  London).  Algiers  is  a  fantas- 
tic city  now.  Jeeps  and  staff  cars  nudge 
their  way  among  camels  and  horse-drawn 
cars.  The  sunshine  is  blindingly  white  on  the 
white  city,  and  when  there  is  no  breeze  from 
the  sea  the  heat  is  intense. 

The  roads  are  lined  with  open  wagons 
loaded  high  with  fresh-picked  grapes,  with 
military  convoys,  with  Arabs  on  horseback, 
with  Canadians,  Americans,  Free  French 
native  troops  in  tall  red  hats.  The  uniforms 
are  of  all  colors  and  all  combinations  of 
colors.  Many  of  the  French  colonial  troops 
have  been  issued  American  uniforms,  since 
they  had  none  of  their  own.  You  never  know 
when  you  approach  American  khaki  that  it 
will  not  clothe  an  Arab  or  a  Senegalese. 

Rarely  is  one  whole  conversation  carried 
out  in  just  one  language.  Thus  you  may  see 
a  soldier  speaking  in  broad  Georgia  accents 
conversing  with  a  Foreign  Legionnaire  and  a 
burnoosed  Arab.  He  speaks  Cracker  with  a 
sour  French  word  thrown  in  here  and  there, 
but  his  actual  speech  is  with  his  hands. 

His  friends  listen  and  watch  and  they  an- 
swer him  in  Arabic  or  French  and  pantomime 
their  meaning,  and  oddly  enough  they  all 
understand  one  another.  Out  of  it  comes  a 
manual  pidgin  that  is  becoming  formalized. 
The  gesture  for  a  drink  is  standard.  Ges- 
tures of  friendship  and  anger  and  love  have 
also  become  standard. 

The  money  is  a  definite  problem.  A  franc 
is  worth  two  cents.  It  is  paper  money  and 
comes  in  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  franc  notes.  The 
paper  used  is  a  kind  of  blotting  paper  that 
wads  up  and  tears  easily.  In  some  stores 
they  will  not  accept  torn  money,  which  lim- 
its the  soldier,  because  most  of  the  money  he 
has  is  not  only  torn  but  wadded  and  used 
until  the  numbers  on  it  are  almost  unrecog- 
nizable. A  wad  of  money  feels  like  a  handful 
of  warm  wilted  lettuce.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  American  bills,  the  so-called  in- 
vasion money,  which  is  distinguished  from 
home  money  by  having  a  gold  seal  printed 
on  its  face.  These  bills  feel  cool  and  perma- 
nent compared  with  the  Algerian  money. 

The  terraces  of  the  hotels  are  crowded  at 
five  o'clock.  This  is  the  time  when  people 
gather  to  get  a  drink  and  to  look  at  one  an- 
other. There  is  no  hard  liquor.  Cooled  wine 
and  lemonade  and  orange  wine  are  the  stand- 
ard drinks.  On  these  terraces  the  soldiers 
come  to  sit  about  little  tables  and  to  meet 
dates. 

The  Frenchwomen  here  have  done  re- 
markably well.  Their  shoes  have  thick 
wooden  soles,  but  are  attractive,  and  the  few 
clothes  they  have  are  clean  and  well  kept. 
Since  there  is  little  material  for  dyeing  the 
hair  or  bleaching  it,  a  new  fashion  seems  to 
have  started.  One  lock  of  the  hair  is  bleached 
and  combed  back  over  the  unbleached  part. 
It  has  a  strange  and  not  unattractive  effect. 

About  five  o'clock  the  streets  are  invaded 
by  little  black  Wog  boys  with  bundles  of 
newspapers.  They  shriek, "  Stahs  'n'  Straipes, 
Stahs  'n'  Straipes."  The  Army  newspaper  is 
out  again.  This  is  the  only  news  most  of  our 
men  get.  In  fact,  little  news  comes  here.  New 
York  and  London  are  much  better  informed 
than  this  station,  which  is  fairly  close  to  ac- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  be  generally  true  that 
the  closer  to  action  you  get,  the  more  your 
interest  in  the  over-all  picture  diminishes. 
Here  the  qualities  of  the  mess,  the  animosi- 
ties with  the  sergeant,  the  price  of  wine  are 
much  more  important  than  the  world  at  war. 

This  is  a  mad,  bright,  dreamlike  place.  It 
is  probable  that  our  soldiers  will  remember 
it  as  a  whirl  of  color  and  a  polyglot  babble. 
The  heat  makes  your  head  a  little  vague,  so 
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•  Wind-roughened  skin  bother 
you?  Just  smooth  rich,  satin-like 
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BONITA    GRANVILLE,  Starring  in 

"ARE  TH^SE  OUR  CHILDREN  ?",  an  Rl 

Radio  Production,  finds  her  pet  canary 

another  of  her  many  "admirers." 

HAVE  A  BIT  OF  HOLLYWOO 
RIGHT  IN  YOUR  HOME 


Canaries  continue  to  be  four- 
star  hits  in  Hollywood  while, 
more  and  more,  the  hobby  cap- 
tivates America.  Why  not  have 
a  "Hollywood  corner"  in  your 
home  with  one  of  these  lovable, 
golden-voiced  little  creatures? 
They're  easily  cared  for  and 
will  bring  you  no  end  of  cheer. 
And,  as  Hollywood  does,  let 
French's  help  keep  your  canary 
a  happy  singer! 
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Jat  impressions  run  together  and  blot  one 

lier  up.    It  will  be  a  curious  memory 

the  soldiers  tr>'  to  sort  it  out  to  tell 

lit  after  the  war,  and  it  wiU  not  be  strange 

liey  improvise  a  bit. 

A  North  African  Post  (via  London). 

go  and  the  kid  took  their  forty-eight-hour 
listlessly.  The  bars  close  in  Algeria  at 

ht  o'clock,  but  they  got  pretty  drunk  on 

|ae  before  that  happened  and  they  took  a 

ttle  with  them  and  lay  down  on  the  beach. 

le  night  was  warm,  and  after  the  two  had 

ished  the  second  bottle  of  wine  they  took 
their  clothes  and  waded  out  into  the 

iet  water  and  then  squatted  down  and  sat 

a^e  with  only  their  heads  out. 

"Pretty    nice,    eh,    kid?"    said    Sligo. 

Tiere's  guys  used  to  pay  heavy  dough  for 
just  like  this  and  we  get  it  for  nothing." 

'I'd  rather  be  home  on  Tenth  Av'noo," 

d  the  kid.  "I'd  like  to  see  my  old  lady. 

1  like  to  see  the  World  Series  this  year." 

"You'd  like  maybe  a  clip  in  the  kisser," 

d  Sligo. 

'I'd  like  to  go  into  the  Greek's  and  get  me 

iouble  chocolate  malted  with  six  eggs  in 

'  said  the  kid.  He 

bbed  up  to  keep  a 

Je  wavelet  out  of 
mouth.    "This 

ice  is  lonely.  I  like 

•ney." 

■'It's  just  times  like 

s  a  fella  gets  kind 

tempted  to  go  over 

i  hill,"  said  Sligo. 

'Sposen  you  went 

er  the  hill,"  the  kid 

d,   "where   would 

u  go?   There  ain't 

place  to  go." 

'I'd  go  home,"  said 

go.  "I'd  go  to  the 

ries.  I'd  be  first  in 
bleachers,  like  I 

iS  in  '40." 

"You  couldn't  get 
[)f»me,"  the  kid  said; 
111  ihere  ain't  no  way 

get  home." 

The   wine  was 

inning    Sligo    and 

p  water  was  good, 
got  dough  says  I 

In  get    home,"  he 

|id  carelessly. 
How      much 

ugh?" 

"Twenty    bucks." 

"You  can't  do  it," 

id  the  kid. 

"You  want  to  take 

ebet?" 
,.of  "Sure,  I'll  take  it. 

hen  you  going  to 

y?"  

"I  ain't  going  to 
y,  you're  going  to 

y.  Let's  go  up  on  the  beach  and  knock 
■  a  little  sleep." 

Sligo  and  the  kid  sat  on  a  pile  of  C-ration 
«es  and  watched  the  ships.  Down  the  hill 
me  a  detail  with  a  hundred  Italian  prison- 
3  to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  Some  of  the 
isoners  were  ragged  and  some  were  dressed 
American  khaki  because  they  had  been 
0  ragged  in  the  wrong  places.  None  of  the 
isoners  seemed  to  be  unhappy  about  going 
America.  They  marched  down  to  a  gang- 
iank  and  then  stood  in  a  crowd  awaiting 
ders  to  get  aboard. 

"Look  at  them,"  said  the  kid,  "they  get 
go  home  and  we  got  to  stay.  .  .  .  What 
)U  doing,  Sligo?  What  you  rubbing  oil  all 
■eryour  pants  for?" 

"Twenty  bucks,"  said  Sligo.  "And  I'll 

,id  you  and  collect  too."  He  stood  up  and 

k  off  his  overseas  cap  and  tossed  it  to  the 

"Here's  a  present,  kid." 
"What  you  going  to  do,  Sligo?" 
"Don't  you  come  follow  me,  you're  too 
unb.  Twenty  bucks,  and  don't  you  forget 
So  long,  see  you  on  Tenth  Av'noo." 
^  I  The  kid  watched  him  go,  uncomprehend- 
^  ?.   Sligo,  with  dirty  pants  and  a  ripped 
irt,    moved    gradually    over,    near    the 
^isoners,  and  then  imperceptibly  he  edged 


BY  ELAINE  V.  EMANS 


Some  things  there  are  which  one 
loves  best  alone, 
But  many  more  acquire  additional 
beauty 
When  loved  by  two  together:  I  have 
known 
Even  an  apple  orchard  with  its 
fruity 
And  spicy  airs  to  grow  more  dear 
because 
You  loved  it,  too,  and  snow,  and 
violets, 
And  now  is  wren  song  sweeter  than 
it  was, 
And  certain  poetry  you  like  begets 
More  pleasure  in  me  than  before  I 
knew. 
Campfires  in  summer,  foods,  a 
lovely  word 
Or  two,  wood  carvings,  and  a 
midnight-blue 
Bowlful  of  stars,  good  music  I  had 
heard, 
And  courage  even — now  I  love  them 

more. 
Knowing  how  they  delight  you,  than 
before. 
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in  among  them  and  stood  bareheaded,  look- 
ing back  at  the  kid. 

An  order  was  called  down  to  the  guards, 
and  they  herded  the  prisoners  toward  the 
gangplank. 

Sligo's  voice  came  plaintively:  "I'm  not 
supfX)sed  to  be  here.  Hey,  don't  put  me  on 
dis  ship." 

"Shut  up,  wop,"  a  guard  growled  at  him. 
"  I  don't  care  if  you  did  live  sixteen  years  in 
Brooklyn.  Git  up  that  plank."  He  pushed 
the  reluctant  Sligo  up  the  gangplank. 

Back  on  the  pile  of  boxes,  the  kid  watched 
with  admiration.  He  saw  Sligo  get  to  the 
rail.  He  saw  Sligo  still  protesting  and  fight- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  pier.  He  heard  him 
shrieking,  "Hey,  I'm  Americano,  Americano 
soldier.  You  canna  poot  me  here."  The  kid 
saw  Sligo  struggling  and  then  he  saw  the 
final  triumph.  He  saw  Sligo  take  a  sock  at  a 
guard  and  he  saw  the  guard's  club  rise  and 
come  down  on  Sligo's  head.  His  friend  col- 
lapsed and  was  carried  out  of  sight  on  board 
the  ship. 

"The  son  of  a  gun,"  the  kid  murmured  to 

himself.  "The  smart  son  of  a  gun.  They 

can't  do  nothing  at  all  to  him  and  he  got 

witnesses.   Well,   the 

smart  son  of  a  gun. 

It's  worth  the  twenty 
bucks." 

The  kid  sat  on  the 
boxes  for  a  long  time. 
He  didn't  leave  his 
place  till  the  ship  cast 
off  and  the  tugs  pulled 
her  clear  of  the  sub- 
marine nets.  The  kid 
saw  the  ship  join  the 
group  and  he  saw  the 
destroyers  move  up 
and  take  the  convoy 
under  protection.  The 
kid  walked  dejectedly 
up  to  the  town.  He 
bought  a  bottle  of 
Algerian  wine  and 
headed  back  toward 
the  beach  to  sleep  his 
forty-eight. 


Somewhere  i.\ 
Mediterranean 
War  Theater. 
American  troops 
trained  on  the 
beaches  of  North 
Africa  for  the  beaches 
of  Italy.  The  water  is 
incredibly  blue  there 
and  the  beaches  are 
very  white.  And  the 
water  is  very  salty. 
You  float  like  a  cork 
on  it.  On  the  beaches 
they  practiced  with 
real  landing  barges. 
'  The  teams  put  out 

to  sea  and  then 
turned  and  made  runs  for  the  shore,  and  the 
iron  ramps  clattered  down  and  the  men 
rushed  ashore  and  crept  and  wriggled  their 
way  up  to  the  line  of  the  shore  where  the 
grapevines  began,  for  there  are  vineyards  in 
Italy  too. 

When  they  had  practiced  a  little  while, 
machine  gvms  with  live  ammunition  fired 
over  their  heads,  but  not  very  far  over  their 
heads,  to  give  them  a  real  interest  in  keep- 
ing low. 

Now  in  larger  groups  they  rushed  in  from 
the  sea  and  charged  up  into  the  vines  and 
crept  up  through  the  vineyards  and  moved 
inland.  An  amazing  number  of  men  can  dis- 
appear into  a  vineyard  so  that  you  can't  see 
them  at  all. 

The  dark  Algerian  grapes  were  ripe,  and 
as  they  crawled  the  men  picked  the  grapes 
and  ate  them  and  the  incidence  of  G.  I. 
dysentery  skyrocketed,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  keeping  a  dusty,  thirsty  man  from  eating 
ripe  grapes,  particularly  if  they  are  hanging 
right  over  his  head,  when  he  lies  under  the 
vines. 

At  night  they  were  very  tired  and  there  is 
not  much  to  do  in  Africa  after  dark  anyway. 
No  love  is  lost  for  the  Arabs.  They  are  the 
dirtiest  people  in  the  world  and  among  the 


I  take  my  apron 

off  -to  you ! 

NO  GINGERBREAD 
TOUCHES  DROMEDARY! 


s-^ 


ADO  WATfR 
THAT'S  Alt 


NO  WHIPPED  CREAM?  USE  ORANGE 
CUSTARD   SAUCE...  DELICIOUSJ 

Simply  add  orange  extraa  to  thin 
custard,  and  pour  over  this  heavenly 
gingerbread.  Best  ever,  and  easiest! 
Takes  no  shortening,  no  sugar.  You 
add  only  water  to  richly  wholesome 
Dromedary  Mix.  Made  from  Mary 
Ball  Washington's  original  recipe. 
Guaranteed  by  DROMEDARY,  finest 
name  in  foods ! 


JIFFY  CUP  CAKES 

Just  the  fragrance  of  them,  bak- 
ing, brings  on  the  oohs  and  ahs. 
And  what  a  melt-in-your-mouth 
texture  ...  what  a  flavor!  Add 
water  (or  milk,  coffee  or  fruit 
juice)  to  Dromedary  Mix  and  bake. 
Frost  or  serve  plain.  Wonderful 
for  lunch  boxes.  Try  cookies  too, 
made  of  Dromedary  Mix.. .crispy, 
yummy... and  so  inexpensive! 


DRO 


GINGERBREAD  MIX 

"  The  world's  finest  (and  fastest)  gingerbread  actu- 
ally costs  less  than  home  mixed!  Worth  waiting 
'.   for,  should  your  grocer  occasionally   run  short. 
*  SAVE  FATS...  SAVE   LIVES!  * 


AND  DROMEDARY  PASTEURIZED  DATES... FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
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"A  GIRL  SHOULDN'T  BE  TOO 
TRUSTING!" 


JOAN    ROBERTS,  singing,  dancing  star  of  "Okla- 
homa," doesn't  judge  a  cleansing  cream  fay  its  trimming. 


"A  girl  on  th6  StagB  just  can't  let  lierself  he  dazzled  by  fancy  jars  or  lam  y  prices.  There's 
nothing  like  stage  make-up  to  show  you  what  a  cleansing  cream  will  or  won't  do,  and 
like  so  many  actresses  I  got  around  mighty  quick  to  ALBOLENE  CLEANSING  CREAIM." 


"You  appreciate  Albolene's  good  old  virtues 
of  purity  and  efficiency  when  you  see  how 
beautifully  and  gently  it  eases  off  dirt — 
leaves  your  skin  feeling  so  soft  and  re- 
freshed. And  so  utterly  clean." 


So  tlirifty!  Actresses  don't  want  to  pay  for 
frills.  Why  should  you?  This  huge  i)c)und 
jar  of  Albolene  brings  your  cleansing 
cream  cost  down  to  (ij^  cents  an  ounce ! 
Lasts  for  ages.  Also  in  jars  at  50^,  25^,  10^. 


SAVE  and  CLEAN  with  ALBOLENE! 


Why  don't  you  get  in  on  this  "professional"  cleans- 
ing cream  ?  Your  skin  will  rejoice  in  Albolene's  bland, 
delightful  cleansing.  Many  hospitals  are  important 
users,  so  you  know  the  quality's  superb.  And  how 
you  save !  Ounce  for  ounce,  the  three  largest-selling 
creams  average  twice  as  high — using  the  largest, 
most  economical  sizes  for  fair  comparison.  Put  the 
difference  in  War  Stamps,  help  save  your  country, 
too.  Made  in  the  famous  laborato- 
ries of  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


/*'   Guaranteed  by  '"A 
I  Good  Housekeeping  i 


ALBOLENE 


CLEANSING  CREAM 


"AND   McKESSON    MAKES    IT' 


smelliest.  The  whole  countryside  smells  of 
urine — four  thousand  years  of  urine.  That  is 
the  characteristic  smell  of  North  Africa. 
The  men  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
native  cities  because  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  disease;  and  besides,  there  are  too  many 
little  religious  rules  and  prejudices  that  an 
unsuspecting  dogface  can  run  afoul  of.  And 
there  wasn't  much  to  buy  and  what  there 
was  cost  too  much.  The  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed on  the  coming  of  the  troops. 

The  men  slept  in  their  pup  tents  and  drew 
their  mosquito  nets  over  them  and  scratched 
and  cursed  all  night  until,  after  a  time,  they 
were  too  tired  to  scratch  and  curse  and  they 
fell  asleep  the  moment  they  hit  the  blankets. 
Their  minds  and  their  bodies  became  ma- 
chinelike. They  did  not  talk  about  the  war. 
They  talked  only  of  home  and  of  clean  beds 
with  white  sheets  and  they  talked  of  ice 
water  and  ice  cream  and  places  that  did  not 
smell  of  urine.  Most  of  them  let  their  minds 
dwell  on  snow  banks  and  the  sharp  winds 
of  Middle  Western  winter.  But  the  red  dust 
blew  over  them  and  crusted  their  skins  and 
after  a  while  they  could  not  wash  it  all  off 
any  more.  The  war  had  narrowed  down  to 
their  own  small  section  of  beach  and  their 
own  small  group  of  men  and  their  own  job. 
It  would  be  a  lie  to  suggest  that  they  like 
being  there.  They  wish  they  were  somewhere 
else. 

On  the  iron  floors  of  the  L.C.I. 's — which 
stands  for  Landing  Craft,  Infantry — the  men 
sit  about  and  for  a  time  they  talk  and  laugh 
and  make  jokes  to  cover  the  great  occasion. 
They  try  to  reduce  this  great  occasion  to 
something  normal,  something  ordinary, 
something  they  are  used  to.  And  then  gradu- 
ally silence  creeps  over  them  and  they  sit 
silently  because  the  hugeness  of  the  experi- 
ence has  taken  them  over. 

These  are  green  troops.  They  have  been 
trained  to  a  fine  point,  hardened  and  in- 
structed, and  they  lack  only  one  thing  to 
make  them  soldiers,  enemy  fire,  and  they 
will  never  be  soldiers  until  they  have  it.  No 
man  there  knows  whether  he  can  take  it, 
knows  whether  he  will  run  away  or  stick,  or 
lose  his  nerve  and  go  to  pieces,  or  will  be  a 
good  soldier.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
and  probably  that  one  thing  bothers  you 
more  than  anything  else. 

In  the  moonlight  on  the  iron  deck  they 
look  at  one  another  strangely.  Every  man  is 
cut  off  from  every  other  one,  and  in  their 
minds  they  search  the  faces  of  their  friends 
for  the  dead.  Who  will  be  alive  tomorrow 
night?  This  is  the  most  terrible  time  of  all. 
This  night  before  the  assault  by  the  new 
green  troops.  They  will  never  be  like  this 
again. 

Nearly  every  man  has  written  his  letter 
and  left  it  somewhere  to  be  posted  if  he  is 
killed.  The  letters,  some  misspelled,  some 
illiterate,  some  polished  and  full  of  attitudes, 
and  some  meager  and  tight,  all  say  the  same 
thing. 

They  all  say,  "  I  wish  I  had  told  you,  and 
I  never  did,  I  never  could.  I've  thought 
these  things,"  the  letters  say,  '"but  when  I 
started  to  speak  something  cut  me  off.  Now 
I  can  say  it,  but  don't  let  it  be  a  burden  on 
you.  I  just  know  that  it  was  always  so,  only 
I  didn't  say  it."  The  piled-up  reticences  go 
down  in  the  last  letters.  The  letters  to  wives, 
and  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  fathers,  and, 
such  is  the  hunger  to  have  been  a  part  of 
someone,  letters  sometimes  to  comparative 
strangers. 

The  great  ships  move  through  the  night, 
though  they  are  covered  with  silence.  Radios 
are  dead  now,  and  the  engines  make  no 
noise.  Orders  are  given  in  soft  voices  and 
the  conversation  is  quiet.  Somewhere  up 
ahead  the  enemy  is  waiting  and  he  is  silent 
too.  Does  he  know  we  are  coming  and  does 
he  know  when  and  in  what  number?  Is  he 
lying  low  with  his  machine  guns  ready  and 
his  mortars  set  on  the  beaches,  and  his  ar- 
tillery in  the  hills? 

The  officers  know  H  hour  now.  The  moon 
is  going  down.  H  hour  is  3:30,  just  after  the 
moon  has  set  and  the  shore  is  black.  The 
moon  goes  down  into  the  ocean,  and  ships 
that  have  been  beside  you  and  all  around 
you  disappear  into  the  blackness  and  only 


It  kills 
the  germs 


•  Like  a  fresh  breeze  from  cool  forests,  tl" 
pine  fragrance  of  Sergeant's  Disinfectai 
is  a  blessing  when  you  go  after  germs  i 
drains,  bathroom,  basement,  sickroom — a 
the  places  where  they  hide. 

Disinfectant,  deodorizer  and  cleanin 
helper — Sergeant's  Disinfectant  (mad 
with  pure  pine  oil)  is  all  three  in  one. 
little  in  water — or  in  soap  and  water 
banishes  odors  of  sickroom,  dampness,  ., 
dirt — and  speeds  all  cleaning  jobs,  froi 
painted  walls  to  basement  floor. 

Get  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  at  drug  . 
department  stores.  Safe  to  use  everywher 
for  health  and  cleanliness — pleasantly  ! 


...It's  fragrant 
of  pine! 


SetqeaYvVs 

DISINFECTAN 


New  VITAMINIZED 

CHOCOLATED 


IT'S  SO  EASY  AND 

ENJOYABLE  TO  GET  YOUR 

VITAMINS  NOW  ...  NO 

PILLS  OR  CAPSULES  TO  TAKE! 


ALL  THESE 

VITAMINS  IN 

EVERY  BAR 

A  .  4000  \.  U. 

Bi I  Mg. 

B2    .  .    2  Mg. 

D  ..  400  I.  U. 

These  Quantities 

Meet  U.  S  Gov't 

Slandaids 


Enjoy  your  Vitamins  .  .  .  let  the 
melt  in  your  mouth!  Take  thei 
the  easy  way.  Eat  delicious  VIT/ 
SERT  eveiy  day  .  .  .  and  gi 
those  needed  Vitamins.  There 
good  health  and  good  eating  I 
every  bar.  Make  VITA-SER 
a  daily  treat.  Buy  at  any  tooi 
drug  or  candy  counter! 


,  o«  Ame' 


heat" 


pto» 


dphysioons. 


dbv 


ELECTRONIC 
HEARING  AID 

FOR   CLARITY, 
COMFORT,    BEAUTY 


•  Exclusive  adjustmeat  gives 
scientific  control  o(  tone 
and  loudness. 

•  Fitted  with  professional 
skill  to  correct  your  per- 
sonal  hearing  loss. 
SEND  NAME  of  relative, 
friend,  or  your  own  name, 
for  new  experience  in  hear- 
ing. No  obligation.  MAICO 
CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  60D-Min- 
neapolis  (8),  Minnesota. 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUT! 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.      Write    for    Free    Catalog. 

STERN'S   NURSERIES,   Dept.   L,   GENEVA,  N.  ' 


y  shielded  position  lights  show  where 
le. 

men  sitting  on  the  deck  disappear 
f  blackness  and  the  silence,  and  one 
cgins  to  whistle  softly  just  to  be  sure 

I  here. 

3ITERRANEAN  THEATER.  YoU  Can't  See 

ol  a  battle.  Those  paintings  reproduced 
tory  books  which  show  long  lines  of 
cing  troops,  close  massed,  and  being 
ed  by  massed  defending  troops,  are 
idealized  or  else  times  and  battles 
liianged. 

at  your  correspondent  really  saw  was 
nd  the  nasty  burst  of  shells,  low  bushes 
it  trenches.  He  lay  on  his  stomach,  if 
,1  any  sense,  and  watched  ants  crawling 
ij  the  little  sticks  on  the  sand  dune,  and 
se  was  so  close  to  the  ants  that  their 
:ss  was  interfered  with  by  it. 

II  he  saw  an  advance.  Not  straight 
(f  men  marching  into  cannon  fire,  but 
groups  scuttling  like  crabs  from  bits 
er  to  other  cover,  while  the  high  chat- 
machine  guns  sounded,  and  the  deep 
of  shellfire. 

naps  the  correspondent  scuttled  with 
and  hit  the  ground  again.  His  report 
:t  of  battle  plan  and  tactics,  of  taken 
d  or  lost  terrain,  of  attack  and  counter- 
;.  But  these  are  some  of  the  things  he 
Dly  really  saw: 

might  have  seen  the  splash  of  dirt  and 
hat  is  a  shell  burst,  and  a  small  Italian 
the  street  with  her  stomach  blown  out, 
5  might  have  seen  an  American  soldier 
mg  over  a  twitching  body,  crying.  He 
bly  saw  many  dead  mules,  lying  on 
sides,  reduced  to  pulp.  He  saw  the 
age  of  houses,  with  torn  beds  hanging 
iireds  out  of  the  spilled  hole  in  a  plaster 
There  were  red  carts  and  the  stalled 
es  of  refugees  who 
Dt  get  away. 
;  stretcher-bearers 
back  from  the  lines, 
ig  in  off  step,  so  that 
lurden  will  not  be 
ed  too  much,  and 
ilood  dripping  from 

anvas,   brother 

nemy  in  the  stretch-       

o  long  as  they  are 

And  the  walking  wounded  coming 
with  shattered  arms  and  bandaged 
,  the  walking  wounded  struggling  pain- 
:;o  the  rear. 

would  have  smelled  the  sharp  cordite 
;  air  and  the  hot  reek  of  blood  if  the 
has  been  rough.  The  burning  odor  of 
will  be  in  his  nose  and  the  stench  of 
and  animals  killed  yesterday  and  the 
afore.  Then  a  whole  building  is  blown  up 
m  earthy,  sour  smell  comes  from  its 

He  will  smell  his  own  sweat  and  the 
lulated  sweat  of  an  army.  When  his 

is  dry  he  will  drink  the  warm  water 
?  '  his  canteen,  which  tastes  of  disinfec- 


^  Everybody  else  may  forgel 
^  a  woman's  ape  and.  oflen 
enough,  everybody  else  does, 
but  her  sister-in-law  always 
knows  how  old  she  is. 

—JAY   E.  HOUSE:    On  Second  Thought. 
(Copyright  by  Don  Rose.) 


die  the  correspondent  is  writing  for 
f  advances  and  retreats,  his  skin  will  be 
rom  the  woolen  clothes  he  has  not  taken 
r  three  days,  and  his  feet  will  be  hot 
iirty  and  swollen  from  not  having  taken 
s  shoes  for  days.  He  will  itch  from  last 
s  mosquito  bites  and  from  today's 

I  fly  bites.  Perhaps  he  will  have  a  little 
■fly  fever,  so  that  his  head  pulses  and  a 
m  comes  into  his  vision.  His  head  may 
from  the  heat  and  his  eyes  burn  with 
ust.  The  knee  that  was  sprained  when 
iped  ashore  this  morning  will  grow  stiff 
gainful,  but  it  is  no  wound  and  cannot 
eated. 

"he  Fifth  Army  advanced  two  kilo- 
rs,"  he  will  write,  while  off  to  the 
the  burial  squads  are  scooping  slits  in 
andy  earth.  Their  charges  lie  huddled 
le  ground,  and  before  they  are  laid  in 
and  the  second  of  the  two  dog  tags  is 
:hed  so  that  you  know  that  that  man 
that  Army  serial  number  is  dead  and 
(fit. 

le  correspondent  takes  a  heavily  waxed 
rom  his  pocket.  That  is  his  dinner.  In- 
^here  are  two  little  packets  of  hard  cake 
Ih  have  the  flavor  of  dog  biscuits.  There 
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is  a  tin  can  of  cheese  and  a  roll  of  vitamin- 
charged  candy,  an  envelope  of  lemon  pow- 
der to  make  the  canteen  water  taste  less  bad 
and  a  tiny  package  of  four  cigarettes. 

That  is  dinner,  and  it  will  keep  him  moving 
for  several  more  hours  and  keep  his  stomach 
working  and  his  heart  pumping.  And  if  the 
line  has  advanced  beyond  him  while  he  eats, 
dirty,  buglike  children  will  sidle  up  to  him. 
cringing  and  sniffling,  their  noses  ringed 
with  flies,  and  these  children  will  cry  for 
candy :  ' '  Caramela — caramela — caramela — 
O.K.,  O.K.,  shank  you,  good-by."  And  if  he 
gives  the  candy  to  one,  the  ground  will  spew 
up  more  dirty,  buglike  children,  and  they 
will  scream  shrilly,  "Caramela — caramela." 
The  correspondent  will  get  the  communique 
and  will  write  your  morning  dispatch  on  his 
creaking,  dust-filled  portable,  "General 
Clark's  Fifth  Army  advanced  two  kilo- 
meters against  heavy  artillery  fire  yester- 
day." 

Somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
War  Theater.  It  is  said,  and  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  that,  while  the  Germans 
fight  for  world  domination  and  the  English 
for  the  defense  of  England,  the  Americans 
fight  for  souvenirs. 

A  soldier  has  been  seen  struggling  down 
a  street  in  Palermo  carrying  a  fifty-pound 
statuette  of  an  angel  in  plaster  of  Paris.  It 
was  painted  blue  and  pink  and  had  written 
on  its  base  in  gold  paint,  "Balcome  too  Pa- 
lermo." How  he  ever  expected  to  get  it 
home  no  one  will  ever  know.  If  the  homes 
of  America  ever  receive  the  souvenirs  that 
are  being  collected  by  our  troops,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  living.  The  post  office  at  an 
African  station  recently  stopped  a  senti- 
mental present  a  soldier  was  sending  his 
wife.  It  was  a  prized  possession  and  he  had 
bought  it  from  a  Goum  for  a  thousand  francs. 
It  was  aquart  jarof  fingers 

pickled  in  brandy. 

It  is  reported  that  the 

pre-Roman  Greek  temples 
at  Salerno  have  suffered 
more  from  chipping  by 
American  soldiers  in  two 
weeks  than  they  did  dur- 
ing   the    preceding    three 

thousand    years,    and 

whereas  they  have  suf- 
fered the  destructive  rage  of  invaders  for 
centuries  they  are  not  expected  to  survive 
the  admiring  souvenir  hunting  of  our  troops, 
who  only  want  to  send  a  small  chip  home  to 
the  little  woman. 

Probably  the  greatest  souvenir  hunter  of 
this  whole  war  is  a  private  first  class  who 
must  be  nameless  but  is  generally  called 
Bugs. 

Bugs,  when  the  battle  for  Gela  in  Sicily 
had  abated,  was  poking  about  among  the 
ruins,  when  he  came  upon  a  mirror — but 
such  a  mirror  as  to  amaze  him.  It  was  six 
feet  two  in  height  and  four  feet  wide,  and  it 
was  in  a  frame  of  carved  and  painted  wood 
which  represented  hundreds  of  small  cupids 
wrestling  and  writhing  about  a  length  of 
blue  ribbon,  which  accidentally  managed  to 
cover  every  cupid  from  indecency.  The 
whole  thing  must  have  weighed  about 
seventy-five  pounds  and  it  was  so  beautiful 
that  it  broke  Bugs'  heart.  He  just  couldn't 
leave  it  behind. 

Bugs  probably  fought  the  toughest  war  in 
all  Sicily,  for  he  carried  the  mirror  on  his 
back  the  whole  way.  When  the  shellfire  was 
bad,  he  turned  his  mirror  face  down  and 
covered  it  with  dirt.  On  advances  he  left  it 
and  always  came  back  in  the  night  and  got  it 
again,  although  it  entailed  marching  twice  as 
far  as  the  rest  of  his  outfit. 

Finally  Bugs  arranged  a  kind  of  sling,  so 
that  while  advancing  he  had  the  appearance 
of  a  charging  billboard.  He  gradually  came 
to  devote  a  good  part  of  his  life  to  the  care, 
transportation  and  protection  of  the  biggest 
souvenir  in  the  whole  Seventh  Army.  When 
he  finally  marched  into  Palermo  he  did  so  in 
triumph,  for  his  mirror  was  unchipped  and 
its  frame  was  only  a  little  chewed  up  from 
handling. 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Bugs  was  billeted 
in  a  house.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  mirror 
around  a  corner  of  the  narrow  stairway  and 
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/       fffiougfj  s/ie  nee6s  them) 


YOU  NOTICE  HER 
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(but  they're  the  aging 
old-style  Bifocals) 
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...AND  PRECISION 
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finally  he  got  a  rope  and,  tying  one  end  of  it 
to  the  balcony,  he  went  back  to  the  street 
and  tied  the  other  end  of  it  to  his  mirror. 
Then  he  went  back  and  hauled  it  up  to  the 
second  floor,  where  he  was  billeted.  There  he 
drove  a  nail  in  the  wall,  hung  the  mirror  and 
stepped  back  to  admire  it.  And  he  had  just 
stepped  clear  when  the  nail  pulled  out  and 
the  whole  thing  crashed  and  broke  into  a 
million  pieces. 

Bugs  regarded  the  mess  sadly,  but  then 
the  great  philosophy  of  the  "blowed  in  the 
glass"  souvenir  hunter  took  possession  of 
him.  He  said,  "Oh,  well,  maybe  it  wouldn't 
have  looked  good  in  our  flat,  anyways." 

This  story  isn't  very  fxonny  and  yet  it  was 
nobody's  fault.  It  was  one  of  those  jokes 
that  get  out  of  hand. 

One  day  not  long  after  the  taking  of  the 
city  of  Palermo  in  Sicily  an  American  officer 
was  directing  a  large  labor  gang  in  clearing 
some  of  the  bomb  rubble  that  lay  in  piles  on 
the  water  front.  The  Sicilian  population, 
which  had  hit  out  for  the  hills  during  the 
trouble,  was  back  clamoring  for  food,  for 
work,  for  clothes.  Everyone  had  a  com- 
plaint about  something  or  a  plea  or  a  re- 
quest. 

Already  the  engineers  had  bulldozers 
ashore  pushing  the  debris  aside  to  make  the 
water  front  passable  for  trucks.  Hundreds 
of  high-wheeled  Sicilian  carts  with  picture- 
painted  sides  were  loading  with  stones  and 
pulling  away  to  throw  the  stones  in  bomb 
craters. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  shouting  and 
balking  mules  and  dust  and  general  noise 
that  the  American  officer  worked.  He  was 
very  tired  and  his  temper  was  worn  thin. 
As  he  strode  about,  he  was  followed  by  a 
small,  round  man  with  a  dark  red  face  and 
a  great  mustache,  a  man  with  a  pleading, 
open  and  persistent  smile,  a  kind  of  patient- 
dog  smile. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  and  the  officer 
was  exhausted.  He  sat  dowTi  on  a  pile  of 
paving  blocks  and  put  his  tired  head  in  his 
hands  for  a  moment.  When  he  looked  up 
again  there  was  the  little  man  with  his  pa- 
tient persistent  smile. 

"When  goes  the  next  boat  to  Brooklyn?" 
he  asked. 

The  officer  said,  "What?" 

"I  been  to  Brooklyn.  Nineteen  years 
ago— long  time,"  said  the  little  man.  "At- 
lantic Avenue,  Prospect  Park."  Now  the 
officer  was  looking  at  him  in  amazement.  "  I 
like  to  go  there  again.  When  next  boat  he 
goes?" 

An  imp  stirred  in  the  tired  officer's  brain. 
He  started  to  say  something  about,  "Don't 
you  know  there  is  a  war?"  but  instead  he 
said  wearily,  "Oh!  We're  going  to  start  a 
tourist  line  tomorrow  or  the  next  day." 

"Good,"  said  the  little  man.  "I  like  to 
have  ticket,  first  boat.  You  give?" 

Again  the  imp  stirred  in  the  officer  at  the 
preposterousness  of  the  request.  And  then 
almost  without  his  consent  he  brought  out 
his  notebook.  "What's  your  name?"  he 
asked. 

"Giovanni  Vassetti.  I  been  to  Brooklyn. 
Nineteen  years  ago.   I  like." 

The  officer  wrote,  "Reserve  one  place  for 
Giovanni  Vassetti  on  the  first  boat  to 
Brooklyn,"  and  he  signed  his  name  and  rank. 

Giovanni  read  the  note  carefully,  moving 
his  lips  over  the  words,  and  when  he  com- 
prehended, his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Before 
the  officer  could  protect  himself  he  had  been 
kissed  on  the  mouth  with  a  big  wet-mustache 
kiss,  and  Giovanni,  sobbing  a  little,  was 
walking  rapidly  away,  holding  the  precious 
paper  carefully  between  thumb  and  forefinger 
so  that  it  wouldn't  get  dirty. 

The  next  day  Giovanni  was  back  on  the 
quay,  but  a  changed  Giovanni.  He  was 
dressed  in  Brooklyn  clothes  of  nineteen 
years  ago,  brushed  and  clean  and  apparently 
never  used  since  he  had  come  home.  The 
shoulders  were  padded  and  his  shirt  was 
delicate  purple  stripes.  He  wore  needle- 
pointed  shoes,  a  little  cracked  but  brilliantly 
polished  and  with  pearl-gray  cloth  tops.  He 
had  on  a  most  improbable  hat,  a  wide- 
brimmed  flat  straw,  yellow  with  age  but 
wound  with  a  band  of  the  most  glorious 
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Roman  stripes.  Giovanni  carried  a  suitcase, 
also  from  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  made  of  very 
durable  cardboard  stained  to  look  like 
leather.  Giovanni's  face  was  gay  and  festive. 
He  carried  his  ticket  in  his  breast  pocket,  but 
sticking  out  a  little  so  he  could  keep  his  eye 
on  it.  And  Giovanni  smelied  deliciously  of 
some  obscure  perfume. 

Rakishly  he  came  down  to  the  quayside 
and  he  set  his  suitcase  down  and  sought 
another  officer.  "When  goes  the  boat?"  he 
asked. 

"What?" 

Giovanni  proffered  his  ticket.  The  officer 
read  it  in  amazement.  He  started  to  be 
angry  and  then  the  same  imp  stirred  him. 
"  It  doesn't  go  until  tomorrow,"  he  said,  and 
he  took  out  his  pencil  and  initialed  the  ticket 
solemnly  and  handed  it  back. 

It  isn't  a  funny  story,  but  it  was  really 
nobody's  fault.  Two  weeks  later  Giovanni 
was  still  there.  His  ticket  was  covered  with 
initials  and  the  boat  was  still  one  day  off. 
He  didn't  dare  leave  the  harbor  for  fear  it 
might  go  without  him.  He  slept  in  a  door- 
way. His  shirt  was  no  longer  clean,  the  shirt 
with  the  rich  purple  stripes,  and  his  Brook- 
lyn suit  was  no  longer  pressed.  But  his  smile 
was  just  as  patient  and  triumphant  and  ever 
present.  And  as  each  officer  initialed  his 
ticket,  Giovanni  murmured,  "Oh,  Atlantic 
Avenue;  oh.  Prospect  Park;  oh.  Coney 
Island." 

And  as  far  as  I  know  he  is  still  there. 

Somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
War  Theater.  If  the  Italians  had  not  sur- 
rendered when  they  did  the  Italian  prisoner 
situation  might  well  have  become  a  very 
serious  thing.  As  allies,  we  can  insist  that 
they  shift  for  themselves.  As  enemies,  we 
had  to  take  care  of  them.  In  Sicily  the  diffi- 
culty came  rapidly  to  a  head. 

The  trouble  was  that  guards,  set  to  watch 
prisoners,  could  never  keep  track  of  how 
many  they  had.  The  reason,  of.  course,  was 
not  hard  to  see.  Prisoners  are  not  only  fed 
but  paid. 

One  rattled  guard  swears  that  on  the  night 
of  an  air  raid  he,  as  instructed,  opened  a 
barbed-wire  gate  and  told  his  302  prisoners 
to  scatter  on  the  hillside.  He  says  that  when 
the  all  clear  sounded  he  opened  the  gates 
again. 

At  seven  the  next  morning  2214  were  in  the 
enclosure  and  they  were  still  coming.  In 
despair,  he  closed  the  gate  and  kept  the 
clamoring  crowd  out.  They  shouted  that 
they  had  a  right  to  be  in  there  because  they 
were  prisoners,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard 
couldn't  tell  them  apart,  so  he  didn't  know 
which  ones  he  was  slighting. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  prison- 
ers were  lazy.  They  worked  like  dogs  at 
anything  they  were  set  to  do.  They  needed 
no  guards  except  to  keep  newcomers  out. 
They  just  wanted  to  eat  and  they  were 
willing  to  do  anything  for  the  privilege. 

Gradually,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  towns, 
the  badge  of  a  bona-fide  prisoner  became  a 
kind  of  order  of  nobility.  A  man  who  could 


prove  that  he  really  belonged  to  an  Amer- 
ican prison  camp  was  looked  up  to  and  ad- 
mired, and  the  girls  of  his  community  sot 
their  caps  for  him.  People  pointed  to  him 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pride  as  one  of 
their  boys  who  had  made  the  grade. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  Badoglio 
government  double-crossed  the  Italian  peo- 
ple by  surrendering. 

Instantly  the  situation  cleared  up.  The 
gates  were  opened  and  the  prisoners  were  re- 
leased, much  to  their  disgust.  No  longer 
were  they  able  to  depend  on  the  guards.  It 
was  every  man  for  himself,  without  social 
background  or  pull. 

And  now  there  will  be  no  trouble.  The 
prisoners  will  all  be  Germans  and  so  far 
they  have  not  learned  the  beauty  and  home- 
liness of  the  prison  camp.  Perhaps,  in  time, 
they  will  discover  it.  But  a  German  does  not 
arouse  motherliness  in  our  soldier. 

If  nothing  else,  the  surrender  of  the  Italian 
army  relieved  a  lot  of  harassed  guards  of  a 
burden  that  taxed  their  ingenuity  and  their 
tact.  They  at  least  are  glad  the  Italians  are 
out  of  the  war. 

Somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
War  Theater.  The  Italian  people  may  greet 
conquering  American  and  British  troops 
with  different  methods  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  act  always  with  en- 
thusiasm that  amounts  to  violence.  One  of 
their  methods  makes  soldiers  a  little  self- 
conscious  until  they  get  used  to  it.  Great 
crowds  of  people  stand  on  the  sidewalks  as 
the  troops  march  by  and  simply  applaud 
by  clapping  their  hands,  as  though  they  ap- 
plauded a  show.  This  makes  the  troops  walk 
very  stiffly,  smiling  self-consciously,  half 
soldiers  and  half  actors. 

But  this  handclapping  is  the  most  re- 
strained thing  that  they  do.  The  soldiers 
get  most  embarrassed  when  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  Italian  men  who  rush  up  to 
them,  overpower  them  with  embraces  and 
plant  great  wet  kisses  on  their  cheeks,  crying 
a  little  as  they  do  it. 

A  third  method  of  showing  enthusiasm  at 
being  conquered  is  to  throw  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  which  happens  to  be  in  season  at 
the  occupying  troops.  In  Sicily  the  grapes 
were  ripe  and  many  a  soldier  got  a  swipe 
across  the  face  with  a  heavy  bunch  of  grapes 
tossed  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  most  dan- 
gerous occupations,  however,  was  the  in- 
vestment and  capture  of  the  Island  of  Ischia. 
There  the  people,  casting  about  for  some 
vegetable  or  floral  tribute,  found  that  the 
most  prominent  and  showy  flower  of  the 
season  was  the  pink  amaryllis.  This  is  not  a 
pleasant  flower  at  the  best,  but  in  the  hands 
of  an  enthusiastic  Italian  crowd  it  can  al- 
most be  a  lethal  weapon. 

A  reasonable-sized  bunch  of  amaryllis, 
with  big  thick  stems,  may  weigh  four 
pounds.  In  a  short  drive  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  Ischia,  some  of  the  troops  were 
nearly  beaten  to  death  with  flowers,  while 
one  naval  officer  was  knocked  clear  out  of  a 
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1304.  One-piece  dress  and  dickey; 
12  to  20,  30  to  42.    25c. 

1293.  Two-piece  suit;  12  to  20,  30 

to  38.    15c. 
1292.  Coat;  12  to  20,  30  to  42.    15c. 
1199.  Waistcoat,  skirt  and  blouse; 

12  to  20,  30  to  38.    15c. 
1289.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30 

to  38.    25c. 
1288.  Jumper  and  blouse;  12  to  18, 

30  to  .36.    2.5c. 

1305.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30 
to  38.    25c. 
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1305 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


DON'T  spend  time  envying  the  young- 
er set!  Study  them  and  learn,  for 
they  do  seem  to  ha'^e  the  knack  of  dis- 
covering what's  new  and  what's  good  in 
modern  living.  For  example,  it  would 
surely  surprise  you  to  see  the  records  of 
Tanipax  sales  in  women's  college  towns 
—not  only  the  Big  Five  of  the  East  but 
the  huge  universities  of  the  Middle  and 
Far  West.  And  how  the  girls  have  intro- 
duced Tampaxback  home! 

Tampax  is  a' great  "hberator  of  the 
feminine."  Its  users  are  relieved  of  all 
pin-and-belt  harness  for  monthly  sani- 
tary protection,  because  Tampax  is  worn 
internally  .  .  .  No  bulging  can  show.  No 
odor  can  form.  No  chafing  .  .  .  Quick  to 
change;  easy  to  dispose  of.  Ask  your 
doctor  or  any  nurse  about  this  modern, 
hygienic  Tampax,  made  of  absorbent 
cotton  compressed  in  dainty  throw-away 
applicators. 

Sold  at  drug  stores,  notion  counters. 
In  three  sizes  to  suit  early  days  and  waning 
days;  also  different  individual  needs.  In- 
troductory package,  20^.  Economy  pack- 
age, 4  months'  average  supply.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


3  Absorbencies 

REGULAR 
SUPER       JUNIOR 


Accvplvtl  tar  Attvcr- 
iisinfi  tfy  the  Jtturnttt 
of  the  Antoriciin 
Medictit  Asjodattuit. 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  LHJ-24.BB 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
Tampax.  I  enclose  10«  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Size  is  checked  below. 
(      )    REOULAR  (      )   SUPER  (      )  JUNIOR 


Name- 


Address- 
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Got  to  make  the  old  stuff  do? 

•Cause  they  aren't  making  new? 
Want  to  grumble  and  stew? 


WELL,  LAUGH  IT  OFF  WITH 

LIPTON'S  ! 


BOY  OH  BOY/  FOLKS  SAY  I'M  A  FINER  TEA.' 

IT'S  /WY  /MARVELOUS,  SLOW-RIPENEO 
FLAVOR  THEY  LIKE/  I'M  RICHER,  I'M 
MELLOW,  I'M  BETTER-TASTING/ 

Tf/AT'S  WHY  MORS  PEOPLt  DRINK 
UPTON  reA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 


In  packages  and  tea  bags 


HERE'S  WHY 

CHAPPED  HANDS 

HEAL  SO  MUCH  FASTER 

witfi  medicated 

NOXZEMA 


Badly  chapped,  red,  rough  hands  are 
a  form  of  skin  irritation.  Painful  tiny 
cuts  and  cracks  appear — especially  in 
the  knuckle  areas. 


r 


•  MEN  IN  THE  SERVICE 
WANT  NOXZEMA 

—use  it  for  chapped 
hands,  face  and  lips— 
for  chafing,  sunburn, 
windburn,  tired,  burn- 
ing feet.  Noxzema  Spe- 
cially Prepared  for 
Shaving  makes  shaving 
easier  even  in  cold 
water!  It's  a  grand 
brushless  shave,  too, 
without  water! 


F  you  have  red,  rough,  irritated 
chapped  hands— make  this  test. 
.^„_?  Apply  Noxzema  frequently  day 
and  evening.  Notice  how  soothing  it  feels. 
Next  day  ...  see  how  much  better  your 
hands  look— ho^  much  better  they  jeel! 

Noxzema  is  so  effective  because  it's  not 
just  a  soothing  cream.  It's  a  medicated 
formula  that  not  only  relieves  the  burn- 
ing, stinging  soreness— but  aids  in  healing 
the  tiny  skin  cuts— helps  soften  the  dry, 
rough  skin  and  helps  restore  normal,  soft, 
white  smoothness. 

Surveys  show  that  scores  of  Doctors 
and  Nurses  (who  have  trouble  with 
their  hands  from  frequent  washings) 
use  Noxzema  themselves  and  recom- 
mend it  to  their  patients!  Noxzema  is 
snow-white,  greaseless,  non-sticky.  At 
drug  and  department  stores.  35^,  50^,  $1. 


car  by  a  well-aimed  bouquet  of  these  terrible 
flowers.  His  friends  proposed  him  for  a  Pur- 
ple Heart,  and  wrote  a  report  on  his  bravery 
in  action.  "Under  a  deadly  hail  of  amaryllis," 
the  report  said,  "Lieutenant  Commander 
So-and-So  fought  his  way  through  the 
street,  although  badly  woimded  by  this  new 
and  secret  weapon." 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  about  the 
Fascist  government,  it  is  instantly  obvious 
that  the  Italian  little  people  were  never  our 
enemies.  Whole  towns  could  not  put  on  such 
acts  if  they  did  not  mean  it.  But  in  nearly 
every  community  you  will  find  a  fat  and 
sleek  man,  sometimes  a  colonel,  sometimes 
a  civil  administrator.  Now  and  then  he 
wears  the  silver  dagger  with  the  gold  tip  on 
the  scabbard,  which  indicates  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  marched  on  Rome  with 
Mussolini. 

In  a  country  which  has  been  hungry,  this 
man  is  well  fed  and  beautifully  dressed.  He 
has  been  living  on  these  people  since  Fas- 
cism came  here  and  he  has  not  done  badly  for 
himself.  On  the  surrender  of  a  community 
he  is  usually  the  first  to  offer  to  help  in  the 
government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  never  per- 
mitted either  to  help  or  to  stay  in  his  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  our  commanders  are  usually 
visited  by  committees  of  townspeople  and 
farmers  who  ask  that  the  local  Fascist  be  re- 
moved and  kept  under  wraps. 

They  know  that  if  he  ever  gets  power 
again  he  will  avenge  himself  on  them.  They 
hate  him  and  want  to  be  rid  of  him. 

As  the  conquest  goes  on  up  the  length  of 
Italy,  the  crops  are  going  to  change.  Some 
soldiers  are  already  feeling  an  apprehension 
for  the  cabbage  districts  and  the  potato  har- 
vest, if  they,  too,  are  used  as  thrown  tokens 
of  love  and  admiration. 

Somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
War  Theater.  There  is  a  little  island  very 
close  to  the  mainland  near  Naples  which  has 
on  it  a  very  large  torpedo  works,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy.  When  Italy  had  surrendered, 
the  Germans  took  the  island,  mined  it  thor- 
oughly and  ran  the  detonating  wires  under 
the  water  to  the  mainland,  so  that  they 
could  blow  up  the  torpedo  works  if  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  captured.  The  Germans  left  a 
few  guards,  heavily  armed,  and  they  also 
left  an  Italian  admiral  and  his  wife  as  sort 
of  hostages  to  the  explosives  planted  all  over 
the  little  island. 

To  a  small  Anglo-American  naval  force  a 
curious  order  came.  One  single  torpedo  boat 
was  to  take  on  some  British  commandos, 
who  were  to  go  ashore  in  secrecy,  cut  the 
wires  to  the  mainland,  kill  the  German 
guards  and  evacuate  the  Italian  admiral  and 
his  wife. 

The  boat  assigned  was  a  motor  torpedo 
boat  and  it  lay  alongside  a  pier  in  the  after- 
noon and  waited  for  the  commandos  to  come 
aboard.  The  celebrated  commandos,  the 
great  swashbucklers,  took  their  time  in  ar- 
riving. In  fact,  they  arrived  nearly  at  dusk, 
five  of  them,  which  to  their  mind  is  a  large 
military  force.  And  these  were  very  strange 
men. 

They  were  small,  tired-looking  men  who 
might  have  been  waiters  or  porters  at  a  rail- 
road station.  Their  backs  were  slightly  bent 
and  their  knees  knobby,  and  they  walked 
with  a  shuffling  gait.  Their  huge  shoes,  with 
thick  rubber  soles,  looked  far  too  large  for 
them.  They  were  dressed  in  faded  shorts  and 
open  shirts,  and  their  arms  were  an  old- 
fashioned  revolver  and  a  long,  wicked  knife 
for  each.  Their  leader  looked  like  a  tired  and 
petulant  mouse  who  wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  to  get  back  to  a  good 
safe  job  in  an  insurance  office  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  pension  would  not  be  held  up. 

These  five  monsters  came  shambling 
aboard  and  went  immediately  below  decks 
to  get  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  that  cake 
which  tastes  alittlelike  fish.  Theysat  mourn- 
fully in  the  tiny  wardroom,  mooning  over 
their  tea  and  scratching  the  mosquito  bites 
on  their  lumpy  knees. 

When  it  was  dark  the  MTB  slipped  from 
the  dock  and  crept  out  to  sea  toward  the 
island.  Just  before  midnight  the  boat  lay  to, 
and  the  black  outline  of  the  island  was  not 
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We  slice  plump 
that    are    bursting 
with  flavor,  spice 
them,  add  luscious 
cherries,  and  make 
a   spread   that 
sings  to  your  ap- 
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•  Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under 
tion  of  one  of  America's  noted  designers.   (      ^     Psfen. 
rials,  blocks,  etc..  furnished.    Every  step  il     cleani- 
make  exclusive   salable  hats  right  from 
teach  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  busines     •     •     • 
Low  cost  and  easy  terms.   Expert  milliners  --»___ 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  today^'COKri 
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t^W  HUSKY! 


"ciold  goes  to  your  nose, 
"I' issues  come  to  your 
".  jvell  for  "blowouts"— 
''«|^hey  treat  your  nose 
i'lyi-  never  irritate.  Yet 
'8  Irong  enough  for  the 
!!t'blowhards."  You'll 
»l!  tissues  —  because 
'ijnore  absorbent. 
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far  ahead.  Then  the  commandos  came  stum- 
bhng  out  of  the  companiomvay  and  st^d 

bo^t"aTd''Yo"'.'''^?^.^^^"«'^"'^^ 
boat  said,    You  have  all  the  plans  now-cut 

brmg  out  the  admiral  and  his  lady     How 
long  do  you  think  that  will  take  you^" 

The  leader  of  the  commandos  gave  the 
^^l^u-  ^i'  consideration,  tapping  his  liS 
with  his  finger.  "We  should  be  back   n  an 
hour,"  he  said  at  last. 

"An  hour?  Why,  it  can't  take  that  long 

Jo  k  at  aJl'"         '""^  ^°"  ^°"'^  ^'  ^ble  to 

"Oh,  the  guards  business  and  the  wires  " 

JJ'^y,?'""^ando  explained,  "that  won't  take 

;;  What  will  then? "  the  captain  demanded, 
f^  r  V.  ^u^  admiral's  wife  will  need  time 
to  pack,  the  commando  said.  "She  doesn't 
know  were  coming.  She  won't  have  her 
things  ready."  And  with  that  they  laid  the 

iTntJ^awt  ""  '''  ''"'  ^"'  P^'^'^^  ^- 
For  an  hour  the  MTB  lay  in  the  moon- 
on  the  dark  island  and  nothing  happened 
Jn  fvf  K^V^  '^°^^'  there  were  no  ligh? 
TJr,^  bjacked-out  island.  The  whole  thing 
was  dead  and  quiet  in  the  misty  moonlight 
At  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  the  caotain 
began  to  look  at  his  watch  every  half  mi£e" 
and  he  muttered  to  himself  about  E-boat 
patrols  and  the  necessity  for  not  putting  Ws 
ship  in  danger  for  nonsense.    If  there  had 
been  any  activity  ashore  he  would  at  least 
know  there  was  fighting  of  some  kind 

At  five  minutes  of  the  hour  a  big  shane 
showed  on  the  water,  and  because  every- 
thing is  potentially  dangerous  the  gunners 

for  It   to  Identify  itself.     It   approached. 
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TRADE  M«RK 


READY- PASTED  WALLPAPER 


TISSUES 


m  ^^^''^  ^re  two  things  that  the 
T  average  man  likes  to  be  told. 
One  ,s  that  his  taste  in  dress  is  ex- 
ceptional; the  other  that  he  is  a 
deep  student  of  human  nature  and 
Knows  the  world  thoroughly. 


l)ON  JUANis  the  new,  mod 


ern  lipstick  that  i/aj/io»;yo«? 
•leaves  no  flaunting  stains  or 
nbarrassing  smears.  The  lovely 
on  Juan  shades  keep  your  lips 
esh-looking,  softly  glowing, 
urs  longer.  Smart  women  have 
•eady  bought  a  million  dollars' 
T/A  of  the  new  Don  Juan. 
|:heek  these  4  beauty  extras: 
N.  IN  IIPJTICK  STAYS  ON  when 
i«  llrink,  kiss,  if  used  as  directed 
"BETTER:   No  greasy  "hard- 
need  for  constant  retouching 
«SMEARY:  Imparts  appealing, 

iJ'^  .••^°^*««^'*  ''PS-  Creamy 
atppUed.  Over  7,000,000  sold 

It  

Re 


Don  Juan 

MUllOM     OOllAR 

STAYS  ON! 

Looks  better -hours  longer 


ties  Wool  PerfecHy 


Ijoap,  oil,  faf,  Leaves  sweaters, 
fy,  reolly  clean.  Made  for 

art  needlework,  notion  and 
res  and  chains 25« 

^O'"  ST..  NEW  yoBif  ii'  N.  V. 


r'„h?;«,t?,  copper    pot- 

r"-  She'll  be  back  again 

.en    copper's    available. 

[TIONOrange,N.J.,U.S.A. 


and  It  was  a  rubber  boat.  It  gently  nudged 
the  side  of  the  MTB  and  a  little  slender 
woman  was  helped  over  the  side  and   hen  a 

^T  ^V°"l,^^™*^^'  '"  ^  beautiful  overcoat 
although  the  night  was  warm         °^^"'''^^' 

Ihese  figures  went  immediately  below 
but    the   leader  of  the  commandos  sa°d' 

th?'*'  ''"r  ^L"  ^°  ^^""^  ^ith  me."  Three  of 
I  *^^™e"  climbed  aboard  the  MTB  and  the 
I  rubber  boat  shoved  off  again  and  moved 

back  toward  the  island. 
The  three  remaining  commandos  stood 

limply  on  the  deck.  The  MTB  captain  was 

impatient.  "Accomplish  the  misS"  he 

sevel'''  ''"'  ^^""^  ^^'^  ^'^^^  «"^^d«'  "ot 

"You  didn't  take  them?" 
"No,  sir." 

Inn!^^!,.'^^''!^'']''  ^^^^  ^^"t  quickly  to  the 
long,  thin  kmfe  at  the  man's  belt,  and  the 
commando  nervously,  almost  apologetkallv 
fingered  its  steel  hilt  poiogeucaiiy, 

capSskeT  ^'^^  ^^"^  ''^'^^  ^-^"  ^he 
.    "The  lady's  trunk,  sir.  We  coulHn't  c^t- 

rest  of  us.  They  ve  gone  back  for  her  trunk 

^  Sir?"  the  commando  began 
therrS.'tar''^"''"^^'^'^^-'^-'-'but 

"  J?el  'ohin'f ''^'"'°  '^^  companionway. 
Joel,  oh,  Joel,  get  some  water  on.  There'l 
be  five  teas  wanted  in  a  moment." 

Wah™tER     r     ™'     MEDITERRANEAN 

weannn  f  t  I     ^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  there  is  no 

The smln?''^  '°  ''y'y  ""^  ^"--^'y  attacks 

I  does    Mpn  T"  "'  ^"^otion-picture  camera 

I  does.  Men  who  are  disgusted  or  hurt  or  just 


«0  PASW.  NO  TOOLS!  NO  MUSS! 

Thousands  Have  Proved  that 
ANYONE  CAN   HANG   IT! 


Q.-"Is  that  really  all  you  do— just  wet 
it  and  hang  it?" 

A.~-Right !  That's  all  there  is  to  it !  No 
trimming,  pasting,  fussing  with  tools. 
Goes  up  like  a  postage  stamp -dries 
in  20  minutes -and  it's  guaranteed  to 
stick  or  your  money  back !  Thousands 
of  women  have  proved  that  anyone 
can  hang  it ! 

Q.—"Does  it  need  a  special  surface?" 

A. -No  indeed!  Goes  right  on  over 
old  wallpaper  or  any  painted  surface. 
It's  precision-trimmed  when  you  get 
it,  so  it  fits  and  matches  perfectly. 

Q—"Does  it  come  in  many  different 
patterns?" 

i4.-  Comes  in  oodles  of  gay  and  color- 
ful patterns  . . .  created  by  the  world's 
foremost  wallpaper  manufacturer! 


Be  sure  to  see  the  guide  chart  at  the 
store.  Enables  you  to  select  just  the 
right  patterns,  and  tells  just  how 
much  you  need. 

Q'— "Sounds  kind  of  expensive.  Is  it?" 

i4.-No!  A  thousand  times,  no'  Costs 
as  little  as  $1.98  a  box,  and  three 
boxes  paper  an  average  room !  And- 
the  cost  of  the  paper  is  the  onhj  cost. 
Comes  complete  with  matching  bor- 
der, nothing  else  to  buy. 

Q—"Have  I  forgotten  anything?" 

i4.-You  forgot  to  ask:  "Is  Trimz 
Ready -Pasted  Wallpaper  washable 
and  fade-proof?"  The  answer  is  yes, 
yes !  Also,  it's  style-tested,  so  you  can 
be  sure  it'll  look  right  on  your  walls. 
When  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  do  one 
room  this  wonderful  new  way,  you'll 
want  to  do  the  whole  hoiise! 


AS  LOW  AS 

$t  98  PER  BOX 


On  Sale  of  Chain, 

Deparfment, 

Hardware  and 

Wallpaper  Stores. 

COPH.   1944,  THIM2   CO.,  INC. 


ONLY  READY-PASTED 
WALLPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 

is  Distributed  by 

TRIMZ  COMPANY,  INC. 
1016  S.  Spauldlns  Ave.,  Chlcpgo  24,  III. 
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WORKING 

HANDS 
one  minute 

ROMANTIC 

HANDS 

the  next 


vkk  care 
for  busy  hands 

ROMANCE  and  war  work  go  hand  in 
hand,  these  <lays.  Busy  hands  can  be 
soft,  adorable  and  leinpliiig  to  romance 
if  you  give  them  the  Boftenini;  protec- 
tion of  Campana  Bahn.  Used  regularly, 
it"s  a  swift,  sure  aid  to  hand  beauty, 
regardless  of  hoM'  much  housework, 
office  work  or  war  work  you  do — and 
regardless  of  drying  weather. 

Try  This  DIFFERENT  Lotion 

Campana  Babn  will  convince  you,  in 
one  trial,  that  it  is  different — richer  and 
lusciously  concentrated.  It  contains 
both  skin  softening  and  skin  j)rotecting 
ingredients.  Thus  it  helps  ovcrcoiiio  dry 
skin  and  protects  against 
outside  irritants. 

These  ingredients  func- 
tion tvisely  on  your  skin, 
for  Campana  Balm  is  ac- 
cepted for  advertising  in 
the  highly  respected 
"Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association." 

Campana: 

BalTi\.^««^^^^^ 


Campana  Balm  cumcn  in  ihe  green  and  white  carton. 
Campana  Cream  Balm,  the  new  lotion  with  Lanolin, 
i<imes  in  the  iiright  yellow  and  white  carton.  Both  are 
beauty  (Teations  of  the  famous  Campana  Laboratories. 
FoT  sale  at  drun,  dppurtment  ami  dime  stores 
in  lOCt  23c,  50c  and  one  dollar  bottles. 


plain  ignorant  react  to  a  motion-picture 
camera  as  a  frog  does  to  a  hot  rock. 

Recently  in  Africa  and  Sicily  and  Italy  a 
cameraman  and  I  were  working  on  a  techni- 
cal picture  for  the  Army,  and  there  we  dis- 
covered that  the  same  force  which  operates 
at  Long  Island  garden  parties  and  at  tennis 
matches  also  works  on  a  battle  line.  It 
worked  everywhere.  Weary  troops  straight- 
ened up  and  marched  stiffly  and  some  of 
them  tried  to  hog  the  camera  and  some  of 
themlooked  fierce  and  soldierly .  All  shoulders 
went  back  and  steps  quickened.  The  thinly 
covered  actor  in  everyone  came  out.  A  line 
of  Army  stevedores  on  a  dock  in  a  North 
African  port  suddenly,  on  seeing  the  camera, 
began  to  pass  boxes  of  C  rations  with  a  speed 
and  rhythm  which  has  probably  never  been 
duplicated  in  Army  history. 

The  impact  of  the  camera  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  Americans.  Our  picture  had 
to  do  with  all  kinds  of  work  and  all  kinds  of 
men.  One  day  we  set  up  on  a  barge  where  a 
number  of  Arabs  were  employed  to  unload 
cargo  and,  incidentally,  were  doing  the  finest 
bit  of  sleepwalking  I  have  ever  seen.  With 
these  people  we  did  not  find  any  speed-up 
when  the  camera  was  produced.  The  mo- 
ment it  began  to  turn,  every  Arab  stood  up 
grandly  and  presented  his  profile  and  looked 
sternly  toward  Mecca.  Time  and  time  again 
we  tried  to  catch  them  in  what  is  called  a 
natural  pose,  not  of  work,  because  that  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  just  relaxed 
and  looking  Arab.  But  either  they  had  seen 
too  many  Hollywood  films  of  Valentino  as 
an  Arab,  or  Valentino  had  studied  Arabs 
under  the  impact  of  the  camera.  We  never 
caught  them  any  other  way  except  looking 
sternly  off  stage,  always  in  profile  and  always 
noble.  Finally  we  gave  up.  They  will  con- 
tinue noble  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We 
will  perpetuate  this  myth  of  the  noble  Arab. 
The  moment  we  stopped  shooting  they 
collapsed  into  natural  Arabs,  but  we  never 
managed  to  get  it  on  film. 

One  day  we  set  up  the  camera  to  photo- 
graph the  discharge  of  the  cargo  of  a  hospital 
ship  which  had  been  loaded  in  Sicily.  The 
side  doors  of  the  ship  were  opened  and  the 
wooden  platform  was  extended.  The  lines  of 
ambulances  were  drawn  up  on  the  pier,  and 
then  the  stretcher-bearers  came  down  in  a 
steady  line  with  the  wounded  men  sitting 
and  lying  and  huddled  and  stretched  out  in 
positions  indicated  by  the  nature  of  their 
wounds. 

Some  of  these  men  were  sick  with  pain, 
were  gray  with  pain,  and  some  were  only 
slightly  hurt  so  that  their  eyes  were  clear. 
And  not  one  single  man,  as  he  passed  the 
camera,  failed  to  respond  to  it.  Every  one 
gave  it  either  a  smile  or  a  little  nod.  Some 
saluted  it  gravely.  The  rigid  features  changed 
and  the  eyes  brightened,  and  if  an  arm  could 


move,  it  moved  in  greeting.  I  think  this  was 
not  egotism.  I  think  these  men,  each  one  of 
them,  had  a  quick  thought.  "Someone  at 
home  will  see  this  picture.  I  must  appear 
less  badly  hurt  than  I  am.  Otherwise  they 
might  worry."  I  think  those  tired  smiles 
were  a  great  hunk  of  consideration  and 
courage. 

Somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
War  Theater.  When  our  small  American 
force  had  captured  the  Island  of  Capri  with 
no  resistance  whatsoever  on  their  part  or  on 
ours,  it  was  only  natural  that  sooner  or  later 
we  should  meet  Luigi  the  bartender.  Luigi 
had  kept  warm  during  the  whole  war  a  love 
of  Americans,  based,  he  freely  admitted,  on  a 
memory  of  tips  in  the  nicer  days  when  Amer- 
ican tourists  came  to  bathe  in  the  Blue 
Grotto  and  the  pink  wine. 

Luigi  was  gay,  but  sad.  His  joy  had  a 
habit  of  falling  off  in  the  middle  and  dissipat- 
ing. One  afternoon,  after  each  one  of  us  had 
tried  to  remember  a  man  named  Giuseppi 
Marinari,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  who  was  Luigi's 
third  cousin,  we  inquired  into  his  sadness. 
And  only  then  did  his  trouble  come  out  with 
a  rush. 

It  seemed  that  Luigi  had  a  daughter  and, 
more  than  that,  he  had  an  incipient  grand- 
child. But  this  daughter  and  this  expecta- 
tion were  across  the  little  stretch  of  water  in 
Castellammare.  And,  what  was  worse,  the 
Germans  were  moving  up  on  Castellammare 
and  we  were  not  there  in  enough  force  either 
to  repel  or  to  intercept  them.  Consequently 
it  seemed  that  Luigi's  daughter  was  very 
likely  to  have  her  child  in  a  shell  hole,  il- 
luminated by  star  shells  and  parachute 
flares  and  possibly  speeded  up  by  bomb 
bursts.  Luigi  was  worried  and  upset  be- 
cause, he  explained,  it  was  not  as  though  he 
had  other  daughters  or  grandchildren.  This 
was  his  sole  chick,  due  to  some  misfortune 
or  deformity,  the  reason  for  which  was 
known  only  to  God.  And  as  Luigi  poured  out 
his  story,  he  also  poured  out  Scotch  whisky 
that  had  been  buried  in  the  earth  in  back  of 
his  bar  ever  since  the  war  started. 

Going  back  to  the  ship,  the  little  group 
could  not  lose  the  sadness  that  Luigi  had 
planted  in  it.  "How  would  you  like  it  to  hap- 
pen to  your  family?"  Lieutenant  Blank 
said.  "Why,  you  can  look  across  to  Castel- 
lammare." 

On  this  basis  the  group  visited  the  commo- 
dore in  the  wardroom  of  his  flagship.  They 
told  their  story  and  the  commodore  looked 
gravely  over  his  coffee  cup  at  them.  And  his 
very  calm  blue  eyes  got  bright  with  amuse- 
ment. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,"  he  asked, 
"attack  Castellammare?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Blank.  "But 
we  have  six  captured  Italian  M.  S.  boats. 


^'I  feci  like  a  snack,  dear.    Are  there  any 
vitamin  pills  in  the  medicine  closet?" 


THINGS  YOU 
CAN  MAKE 

SMAMtT,    PMACTICjtL    MBE^ 
FOR    XEEMH.E'WORK 


HUG-ME  TOYS,  Bucilla's 
new  and  wonderful  float- 
ing toys,  are  perfect  pets 
for  baby!  Washable 
ducks,  elephants,  bun- 
nies— and  even  a  bounc- 
ing ball  —  all  easy  as 
ABC  to  knit  or  crochet. 
Stuff  them  with  sanitary 
Bubblfil,  which  makes 
them  float.  Directions  and  materials,  Bub 
and  all,  come  in  the  kit.  Look  for  Bucilla  HU( 
TOYS  at  yoiu-  favorite  needlework  departnii 


Spring  costume  gla 
is  in  accessories!  'V^ 
Bucilla's  STRAWKRAFT 
can  whip  up  in  jig-t 
the  most  fascinat 
hats,  bags,  and  be 
STRAWKRAFT    is    a   cl( 
rayon   that   looks 
costly  straw — but  is  1 
priced  .  .  .  fun  to  w 
'  with,  too!  You'll  fin 
,  at  yoiu  favorite  nee 
with    Bucilla   STRAWKR 


work  depart  ment  - 


complete,  easy-to-follow  instruction  books. 


Classic  Sweaters  are 

always  "aces  high!"  The 

NEW    CAMPUS   CLASSICS 

book.  Vol.  17  tells  you 

how  to  make  classic 

sweaters  of  every  type, 

easily  and  professionally 

— also   includes   smart 

gloves,  socks  and  scarfs. 

It's  a  book  you'll  keep 

and  use  for  years.  Don't 

miss  it!  At  your  favorite 

needlework  department  ...  or  if  you  can't 

it  there,  write  me,  enclosing  205^,  and  I'll  sei 

copy  off  to  you  pronto! 


When  you  spend  hours  of  effort  and  mo 
on   your  needlework  or  knitting,   don't 
chances  on  the  materials  you  use.  Look  ; 
name  Bucilla  or  Bear  Brand  on  any  needlev 
or  yarn  you  buy  .  .  .  they're  gnarantced  dcf 
able.  You'll  find  both  Bear  Brand  and  Bucill^ 
good  stores  everywhere. 


FacI 
LIi 
_j         Chin  Arms  Le 

mmSpjIy  m  \  had  ugly  hair  .  .  .  was  unloved  .  . 
couraged.  Tried  many  ditferent  products  .  .  . 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  develop 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worke 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happii 
My  free  book,  "  How  to  Overcome  the  Superfli 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  ac 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer, 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzett«.  P.  O. 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  T-43,  Chicago. 
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^«ra. Delicious 
because  they're 
(Ae  real 

^^^  mim 

BAKED  BUNS 


There's  no  substitute  for  the 
hearty ,  good,  old-fashioned  flavor 
of  these  genuine  "Baked-in-New 
England"  B  &  M  Brick-Oven 
Baked  Beans.  Again  your  Grocer 
has  them.  Should  he  be  out  tem- 
porarily, bake  your  beans  at 
home  the  true  New  England  way, 
as  B  85  M  bakes  them,  all  day 
long  to  tender,  mealy  perfection. 

For  free  baked  bean  recipe, 

address  Burnhom  &  Morrill  Co. 

Portland,  Maine,  Dept.  L-12 


lAKED  BEANS 


SACHET   BEAUTY  BATH 

FOR      HOSIERY      AND      UNDIES 


/'^ressed  for  time  to  do  your  personal 
laundry?  Use  BOUFFONT.  Less  soaking  and 
handling.  Floats  out  soil  quickly,  effectively. 
Leaves  no  color-dulling  film.  Not  a  soap. 
Imparts  delicate,  lingering  sachet  scent. 
Shaker-top  cylinder,  20  lingerie  "baths," 
only  45c.  At  department  stores. 

Ask  for  BOUFFONT  at  your  fovorite  store  right 
away.  If  not  yet  ovailable  there,  send  45c 
direct  to  us  and  we  will  moil  package  prepaid. 

THE  WIUIAMS  CO.,  Dapt.  L-1,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


LADIES'  H0> 

How  would  it  be  if  we  took  one  of  them  and 
just  went  over  and  got  her?  It  would  only 
take  an  hour  or  less." 

"And  suppose  you  lost  the  boat  and  got 
yourself  killed?"  the  commodore  asked. 

"We  wouldn't  do  that,  sir.  We  would 
just  run  over  and  get  her.  We  could  do  it 
in  practically  a  few  minutes." 

The  commodore  said,  "I  can't  permit  it. 
The  thing  is  out  of  the  question.  The  thing 
is  silly.  We're  trying  to  run  a  war,  not  a 
maternity  hospital.  And,  besides,  I  have 
work  for  you  to  do.  You  can't  go  running 
about  like  this." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Blank. 

"These  are  your  orders,"  said  the  commo- 
dore. "You  are  to  take  one  of  the  M.  S.  boats 
and  patrol  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  about  Castellammare. 
You  will  report  the  presence  of  any  German 
shipping  there  and  if  you  see  any  hostile 
craft  you  will  report  it  and  engage  it.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  go  pretty  far  inshore  to  carry 
out  these  orders.    Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Blank,  "but  I 
sure  wish  that  we  could  get  that  girl  off." 

"This  is  no  time  for  sentiment,"  the  com- 
modore said. 

The  thing  was  very  quick.  It  required 
only  to  pull  up  to  the  little  dock  at  the  little 
town  and  to  ask  for  Luigi's  daughter.  In  ten 
minutes  she  was  at  the  dock,  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothing  and,  in  our  estimation,  she 
was  a  little  closer  than  even  Luigi  suspected. 
And  then  the  Isotta-Fraschini  engines  of  the 
M.  S.  boat  purred  and  the  white  wake  spread 
away  from  the  boat  and  she  cut  through  the 
water  back  to  Capri,  for  M.  S.  boats  do  not 
ride  on  top  of  the  water,  they  knife  through  it . 

The  rest  was  very  silly.  Luigi  was  at  the 
water  front  and  he  cried  and  his  daughter 


^  Thebest  husbands  aren't  caught; 
^  they're  made.  And  the  luckiest 
woman  isn't  the  one  who  marries 
the  best  man,  but  the  one  who 
makes  the  most  out  of  the  man  she 
marries.  —HELEN  ROWLAND^ 

The  Widow.  (McBride  &  Cr-ll. 

±e 
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vith 
cried  and  about  a  thousand  Caprianoij  33 
and  the  sound  of  kissing  was  deafenii  gji-l 
a  lot  of  sailors  looked  gruff  and  a  kind  g^j^ 
umphant  procession  went  up  the  hill  o>py 
funicular  railway  and  there  was  some^i^g 
in  the  nature  of  a  party  at  Luigi's  bar^d 
child,  no  matter  what  its  sex,  is  goi^an 
have  Lieutenant  Blank's  first  name,  aI^  ^o 
only  Luigi  but  all  Luigi's  relatives  are 
to  remember  all  of  us  in  their  priye 
hundreds  of  years  to  come.  j£g 

So  much  for  the  assurances.  But  the  jj^ 
morning  a  party  of  five  went  up  on  thcjj^ 
to  get  haircuts.    We  were  sitting   in^g 
barbershop    waiting    for    the   one    bai 
chair   to   be   vacant,   when   in   the  dcjj 
way  Luigi  appeared.    And  Luigi  carrieo. 
little  tray  and  on  the  tray  was  a  Scotc 
and  soda  for  each  of  us.  And  later  in  th 
day  we  went  shopping,  and  wherever  we 
stopped  to  look  and  to  buy,  there  Luigi 
appeared  with  his  little  tray. 

It  was  a  pretty  nice  day. 

New  York.  During  the  years  between 
the  last  war  and  this  one,  I  was  always  puz- 
zled by  the  reticence  of  ex-soldiers  about 
their  experiences  in  battle.  If  they  had  been 
reticent  men  it  would  have  been  different, 
but  some  of  them  were  talkers  and  even 
boasters.  They  would  discuss  their  expe- 
riences right  up  to  the  time  of  battle  and 
then  suddenly  they  wouldn't  talk  any  more. 

Only  recently  have  I  found  what  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  explanation,  and  the  answer 
is  simple.  They  did  not  and  do  not  remem- 
ber— and  the  worse  the  battle  was,  the  less 
they  remember. 

This  is  how  you  feel  after  a  few  days  of 
constant  firing:  Your  skin  feels  thick  and 
insensitive.  There  is  a  salty  taste  in  your 
mouth.  A  hard,  painful  knot  is  in  your  ston~- 
ach  where  the  food  is  undigested.  Your  eyes 
do  not  pick  up  much  detail,  and  the  sharp 
outlines   of   objects   are   slightly   blurred. 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
."irst  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  .  .  .  Halo  rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water 
.  .  .  leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away   unsightly    loose    dandruff   like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today.  .  .  in  lOf  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEAIS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


HUBBy  ASKS   WITH   BISSELL  DOING 
WAR  WORK  AND  SWEEPERS  SCARCE  AT 
BEST  CAN   WE  KEEP  OURS  SWEEPING?" 


B:  CUT  RAVELINGS  AND  CLEAN  BRUSH. 
THAT  HELPS  EVEN  A' BISSELL' WORK 
SMOOTHER.  AND  C:  REMEMBER  TO... 


IT'S  SIMPLE  ASA.B.C.  SAYS  WIFE,  TO 
MAKE  OUR  BISSELL  LAST!  JUST  OBSERVE 
5  EASY  RULES.  A:  EMPTY  AFTER  EACH  USE! 


"put  ONE  DROP  OF  OIL  ON  WEAR  SPOTS 
NOW  AND  THEN.  THAT'S   HOW  EASY 
IT   IS    TO  KEEP  A  BISSELL  SWEEPING!" 


"A  LITTLe   CARE   MEANS    LONGER  WEAR" 

BISSELL  SWEEPERS 

ffvee/^  Q(//Cny-  Empti/  EAS/L/ 

WARNING:  Bissell  has  no  "house-to-house"  repair- 
men. If  repairs  are  needed,  see  your  dealer  or  write — 
Bisscli  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 
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l\7p\^^  wears  ^ox\  Heusen Shirts  now! 


Father's  of  the  old  school.  And  for  more  years 
than  /can  remember,  he's  been  making  him- 
self uncomfortable  with  stiff,  starched  col- 
lars. "A  gentleman,"  he  expounded,  "must 
suffer  to  achieve  neatness."  "Tosh!"  I  said. 


Now  he  wears  nothing  else  !  Oh-oh  — that's  not 
miiic  the  way  to  say  it,  but  honestly,  father's 
really  sold  on  Van  Heusens.  He  says  he's 
never  seen  a  shirt  with  a  soft  collar  that 
could  keep  its  good  looks  longer! 


"Guess  what  I  have,"  I  cooed  a  few  days  later. 
"A  Van  Heusen  Shirt!  Everybody  says  it's 
the  answer  to  that  problem  of  the  starched 
look  plus  solid  unstarched  comfort."  It  took 
some  doing,  but  he  finally  agreed  to  try  it. 


if  your  heart   belongs  to  daddy  you 

sliould  certainly  introduce  him  to 
Van  Heusen  white  shirts.  The  col- 
lars on  them  always  look  neat  and 
trim  because  they're  woven  in  one 
piece  instead  of  the  usual  3  layers 
of  fabric.  And  because  the  foldline 
is  woven  in,  they  can't  even  be 
ironed  wrong! 

Anchored  buttons,  tapered  body- 
cut,  Sanforizing,  endorsement  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Laun- 
dering make  them  every  man's 
dream  shirt.  $2.25  and  up. 


Van  neusen  Miirts 


NECKTIES 
COLLARS 


0 


PAJAMAS 
SPORTSWEAR 


r-THE  MAKE  TO  INSIST  ON 
WHEN  YOU  SELECT  A  COFFEE  BREWER 


CORY  ROD  ALSO 
SOLD  SEPARATELY 
Fits   Most   Makes 

No  cloths,  hooks,  Cnp 
springs,  chains.    wUu 


STORES    £VfRyWHER£ 


strictly  from  the  purple,  he  wasn't  going  to 
want  her. 

"Hello,"  she  said  quietly  when  they  were 
introduced. 

It  was  all  there  in  the  way  she  looked  and 
stood  and  walked — everything  was  just 
right.  He  had  seen  her  before,  of  course — 
in  the  Sepia  Room,  other  places  he  could  not 
remember.  And  yet  everything  about  her 
was  too  right.  It  made  him  suspicious — of 
Mark,  of  her,  of  himself. 

"Miss  McCarthy,"  he  said,  and  gave  a 
quick  nod  of  his  head  that  was  curt  when  he 
had  only  meant  to  be  formidable. 

This  girl,  Christy,  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  honey-colored  hair  and  eyes  the  color 
of  sea  water  and  a  mouth  that  was  not  so 
young  and  vulnerable  as  her  eyes  would 
have  you  believe.  There  was  something  wise 
and  laughing  to  her  mouth.  She  looked 
maybe  sixteen — maybe  twenty-five.  He 
could  never  tell  about  these  things.  She  was 
wearing  a  black-and-white  dress  and  a  red 
flower  with  net  crushed  over  it  for  a  hat,  and 
she  was  neither  impressed  nor  disturbed. 
There  was  a  professional,  seasoned  air  about 
her.  Only  he.  Tommy,  was  not  calm.  The 
boys  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  out  of  his 
mind,  and  he  looked  at  them  with  that  queer, 
dead  look  that  told  them  to  mind  their  own 
business. 

He  went  over  to  her,  then,  and  walked  a 
little  way  onto  the  dance  floor  with  her  and 
Mark.  She  didn't  say  anything,  but  merely 
stood  waiting.  He  asked  her  a  few  questions, 
and  she  answered  them.  She  said  she  had 
never  done  any  work  like  this,  that  she 
understood  his  style,  that  she  didn't  have 
any  special  way  of  timing  it. 

"Now  you  understand.  Miss  McCarthy," 
he  said,  "this  is  merely  an  audition.  We'll 
send  it  however  you  want  it — high  or  low, 
hot  or  mellow;  you  name  it." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  but  she  kept  look- 
ing at  him  in  this  calm,  steady  manner,  and 
the  small  pulse  beat  in  her  throat. 

He  thought  he  caught  a  faint  gleam  of 
laughter  in  Mark's  eyes,  but  he  was  not 
sure.  Someone  was  trying  to  pull  something 
on  him,  but  right  now  he  was  too  tired  to 
think  about  it. 

He  took  her  over  to  the  band  and  intro- 
duced her.  She  had  a  friendly,  almost  boy- 
ish manner  with  them  at  once,  so  immedi- 
ately they  were  on  her  side  and  not  his — at 
least  it  seemed  like  that  to  him.  The  boys 
dug  their  toes  into  the  floor,  and  when  he 
started  them  off  they  hit  it  right  from  the 
very  first.  They  had  not  played  like  that  for 
weeks. 

Christy  McCarthy  had  no  mannerisms. 
She  could  not  have  been  better  if  he  himself 
had  taught  her.  She  stood  right,  letting  the 
music  come  up  to  meet  her  and  then  taking 
it  at  just  the  right  time.  Her  timing  was  in- 
credible. He  knew  she  had  not  learned  that 
from  anyone.  That  was  native  in  her.  Her 
voice  was  right  too.  It  was  kind  of  crazy 
that  anyone's  voice  could  be  so  right.  This 
was  a  trick.  She  asked  for  Sadie  Joe,  which 
he  himself  had  composed,  and  after  that  she 
sang  Sleepy  Walker's  Dark  Night,  Trouble 
Comes  and  My  Love  and  I.  It  was  good 
choosing.  She  sang  in  this  slow,  warm  man- 
ner, almost  like  a  child  with  a  cold,  but  mel- 
lower and  truer.  She  swayed  a  little,  and  her 
hair  fell  back  and  the  song  came  ripe  and 
golden. 

Tommy  stopped  playing  and  watched  her. 
Something  that  for  a  time  had  eluded  his 
mind  was  now  tracking  down  the  truth. 

"All  right,"  he  said  after  she  had  finished 
and  the  boys  were  sitting  in  hushed  amaze- 
ment, "all  right,  now;  who  taught  you  to 
sing  like  that?" 

But  now  it  was  she  who  had  this  closed, 
bland  expression.  Her  moiith  seemed  to 
tremble  a  little,  but  otherwise  she  was  cold 
as  ice.  "No  one  taught  me,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  know  Sleepy  Walker?" 

"The  horn  man?" 

"That's  the  one." 

"I've  heard  him  play." 

"He  sings  too.  He  does  everything.  He's 
got  the  same  timing.  You've  got  all  his 
tricks." 

"You  ought  to  know,"  she  said. 


"Stuffed-iip" 

nose 
stealing  your 

sleep? 
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MISTOL 
DROPS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  EPHEDRINE 

Helps  soothe  irritated  nasal  passages.  Help; 

relieve  that  "stuffed-up"  feeling  due  to  a  cold 

CAUTION:  Use  only  as  directed 
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you  Can  Build  A  Care. 

^AVIATION 

Literally  thousands  of  women  are  taking  thei 
place  in  Aviation  as  trained  specialists.  They  ar 
making  a  vit^  contribution  to  victory  and  build 
ing   toward  a  profitable  peacetime  career. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  join  them?  And  cai 
you  think  of  a  better  place  to  get  your  trainin; 
than  in  beautiful  Miami?  Write  for  the  com 
plele  story  of  Women's  Place  In  Aviation 
Learn  how  Embry-Riddle  can  put  you  on  th 
road  to  a  brilliant  future  in  Aviation.  Mai 
the  coupon  now  for  details  of  either  flight  o 
technical    courses. 


Riddle 


School    of  Avi  ati  o  n 

MIAMI    30,    FLORIDA 


Dean     of     Enrollments.     Dept.    20,  Please     send    m 

information     about    aviatioD     training    at    Embry-Riddlc 

Flight  Training 

Link  Instructor's  Course 

Radio  Courses 

Master  Instrument  Course 

Aircraft   Drafting  W  Design 

Aircraft  Drafting  W  Production   Illustration 

Aircraft   Mi-chanic  Course 

Aircraft  Engine  Mechanic  Course 

N a  me , Age 

Address 

City„ State — .. 
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JIFFON  SHIRTS 
Birth  to  3  yrs. 
50^  to  75(i. 


JIFFON  GOWNS       >5 

Open  or  closed      ^v 
back.  Birth  to  N, 

1  yr.  $1.15 


The  youngest  mother  feels  expert  when 
baby's  dressed  in  Carter's.  Their  pat- 
ented —^  Nevabind*  underarms  with 
seamless  Jiifofl*  shoulders  slip  on  and 
off  BO  easily.  No  binding.  No  chafing. 
Less  fuss.  Long-lasting  fabrics.  Smooth 
flat  seams.  If  shops  are  temporarily  out 
of  the  styles  you  want,  please  try  again. 
Carter's  are  making  them  every  day. 
Write  for  Carter's  DRESS  FACTS  Book 

•REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Needham  Heights  94,  Massachusetts 


How  to  Restyle 
Walls  and  Ceilings 


•  IMOStj.  laTIRIORS 


AFTER  VICTORY  yoii  need  no 
.  longer  endure  ugly  cracked 
walls  and  ceilings.  Start  dreaming 
—actually  planning  a  more  beauti- 
ful home.  Our  new  16-page  book- 
let tells  how  to  do  it,  with  Upson 
Panels.  There  are  sketches,  photo- 
graphs, new  arrangements  — a 
wealth  of  ideas  for  fun  rooms, 
attics,  kitchens,  baths,  too.  Sent 
FREE.  Mail  the  coupon  below. 

OPSON  PANELS 

STRONG-BILT '    KUVER-KRAK 
DUBL-THIK     FIBRE     TILE 


THE  UPSON  COMPANY 

75  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  New  York 

Send  me  your  FREE  booklet — -"How  to  Remode 
Interiors  for  Pleasure — For  Utility." 

Name  — 


State 


Their  eyes  met,  and  they  were  declared 
enemies.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him  before.  He  tried  to  relax,  but 
something  began  to  hurt  down  deep  inside 
him  and  something  began  to  cloud  in  his 
throat.  She  went  over  and  sat  down  beside 
Mark  at  one  of  the  little  tables.  Her  heels 
made  clickety-click  sounds  on  the  floor. 
Tommy  looked  at  the  boys.  It  was  true  and 
not  to  be  denied — they  were  on  the  beam 
when  they  played  for  her.  They  struck  it 
sharp  and  true.  Maybe  they  needed  this  girl, 
but  he  wouldn't  like  it.  If  anyone  was  to  put 
them  on  the  beam  again,  it  was  he.  Tommy 
Anders,  who  should  do  it — not  a  slip  of  a  girl 
like  that.  These  people  who  had  it  easy  all 
the  time  and  then  walked  in  and  took  over 
as  if  it  was  nothing— these  people  made  him 
sick. 

"Well,  boss?"  Boxy  said. 

"Well,"  Tommy  said  slowly,  "I  guess 
she's  a  find,  all  right.  I  guess  she's  what  we 
need." 

"Whatever  you  say,  boss." 

And  so  that  part  of  Christy  McCarthy 
and  Tommy  Anders  began.  He  had  to  ad- 
mit that  she  was  a  game  one.  She  took  what 
he  had  to  give  and  never  flinched,  and  the 
boys  were  all  for  her  from  the  start.  Philo 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  Boxy,  in  his  slow, 
worshipful  manner,  taught  her  all  the  tricks 
he  knew.  But  they  were  "Mr.  Anders"  and 
"Miss  McCarthy,"  and  he  never  once  told 
her  she  was  good.   She  was  never  late  for 


WHS! 


Want  the  answers 
to  hundreds  of  war- 
time housekeeping 
problems?  Order  the  Wartime 
HoMEMAKiNG  MANUAL  from  the  Ref- 
erence Library,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania, 
No.  2007,  25  cents. 


Examine  roof  gutters  for  leaks  during  rains  or 
wtien  snow  is  melting.  Leaks  in  downspouts 
should  also  have  prompt  attention  and  clog- 
ging should  be  prevented — especially  from 
ice,  whose  weight  may  tear  them  from  their 
supports.  Call  in  the  tinsmith  or  plumber,  as 
these  leaks  can  cause  serious  damage. 


rehearsals,  and  she  never  once  slipped.  In 
fact,  they  went  on  like  that  as  if  she  had 
been  with  the  band  from  the  beginning. 
But  he  worked  her  harder  than  he  had  ever 
worked  anyone,  so  that  even  Boxy  took  him 
aside  and  said  it  was  being  noticed. 

"She's  a  good  kid,  Tommy,"  Boxy  said. 

"Yeah?"  Tommy  said,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  He  took  it  out  on  her  instead.  "Things 
are  mighty  easy  for  you,  aren't  they.  Miss 
McCarthy?"  he  asked  after  she  had  been 
over  Midnight  Angel  twelve  times. 

Christy  looked  at  him.  "Nothing  worth 
while  is  easy,  Mr.  Anders,"  she  said. 

"Some  of  us  came  up  the  hard  way.  We 
know  what  work  is." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  as  if  he  were  no  one  at 
all.  "I  can  see  you  know  what  work 
is,  Mr.  Anders.  I  dare  say  few  men  have 
worked  harder — or  let  work  do  so  much  to 
them." 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  call  to  her  and 
ask  her  what  she  meant,  but  he  closed  it  be- 
cause he  knew  well  enough  what  she  meant. 
The  boys  were  pretending  to  be  very  busy 
talking  over  a  new  arrangement.  He 
jammed  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looked 
out  over  the  city  where  the  hazy  summer 
afternoon  clung  to  the  tall  buildings.  Some- 
times he  had  rare,  lucid  moments  in  which 


Scott's  new  Soft-Weve  is  something 
to  discover!  It's  not  only  soft  like 
cleansing  tissue  —  it's  also  firm,  a 
really  practical  toilet  tissue  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 


'MORE   BEAUTY  FOR  MORE  WOMEN 

with 
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YOU'LL  HAVE  QUICK 
RELIEF  AT  SMALL  COST 

MILLIONS  like  yourself  have  won 
quick  relief  with  Dr.  Scholl's 
clinic-tested  dependable  aids  for  the  feet. 
This  famous  consultant  on  diseases 
and  deformities  of  the  feet  has  designed 
and  formulated  Appliances,  Arch  Sup- 
ports, Remedies,  Pads,  Plasters,  etc., 
for  every  common  foot  trouble.  At  all 
Drug,  Shoe,  Department,  Surgical  Sup- 
ply Stores  and  Toilet  Goods  Counters. 

CORNS— SORE  TOES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  quickly 
relieve  pain  and  gently  remove 
corns;  lift  shoe  pressure;  soothe, 
cushion.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes 
and  blisters.  25<  and  35^  boxes. 


CALLOUSES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-padi,  special  size 
for  callouses,  relieve  pain,  soothe, 
ease  pressure  oq  sore  spot; 
quickly  loosen  and  remove  cal- 
louses. 25<  and  35<  boxes. 

BUNrONS 

V>r.  Scholl's  Zino-pads,  special  size 
for  bunions,  relieve  tender  and 
enlarged  joints;  lift  shoe  pressure. 
25*  and  35*  boxes. 

WEAK    ARCHES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  and  exer- 
cise relieve  tired,  aching  feet, 
foot  and  leg  pains,  when  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.  $3.50  pair. 

PAIN    HERE? 

Dr.  Scholl's  LuPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
weight cushion  ;  loops  over  fore 
part  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cal- 
louses at  ball.  Washable.  $  1 .00  pr. 

HOT,   TIRED    FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  quickly  re- 
lieves, refreshes  feverish,  tender, 
sensitive,  tired  feet,  due  to  exer- 
tion or  fatigue.  35*. 

TENDER    FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  relieves 
tender, chafed,  perspiring,  odorous 
feet;  eases  tight  shoes.  35*. 

BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  50c  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  75  c  each. 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's Solvex  relieves  itching 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid  01  Oinuneac  iOi. 


SORE  NAIL  GROOVE 

Dr.  Scholl's  Onixol,  for  painful,  in- 
flamed, calloused  toe-nail  groove. 
Softens  nail  for  embeddedpart to 
be  loosened  and  removed.      5  Op. 


D!:Scholl's 

REMEDIES  •  PADS  •  PLASTERS  •  ARCH  SUPPORTS 
FOR  MOST  ALL  COMMON  FOOT  TROUBLES 


;FREE  Foot  Book,  also  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
[  pads  for  Corns.  Address  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago, 111. 
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he  saw  everything  for  what  it  was.  He  sud- 
denly saw  himself  for  what  he  was,  and  he 
did  not  like  it  one  single  bit. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  said,  "we'll  kick  off 
until  tonight." 

He  was  turning  it  all  over  in  his  mind. 
Without  Christy,  Mark  would  not  have  re- 
newed the  contract.  And  Mark  had  looked 
at  him  once  and  said,  "Tommy,  a  man  can 
go  along  one  track  just  so  long.  He's  got  to 
get  human  sometime.  He  can't  go  around 
unasking  all  his  life.  Christy  McCarthy 
knows  full  well  what  she  means  to  that 
band.  You  ought  to  be  glad  she's  the  kind  of 
girl  she  is.  She's  taken  a  lot  from  you."  He 
put  on  his  hat  and  then  took  it  off  again  and 
walked  out  of  the  building.  He  walked 
around  the  park  and  then  went  down  to 
Charlie's,  where  Sleepy  Walker  hung  out.  It 
was  a  neat  place,  Charlie's,  and  famous  in 
its  own  right,  but  even  more  famous  because 
Sleepy  played  there. 

Sleepy  was  sitting  in  a  comer  eating  ham 
and  eggs.  "'Lo,  Tommy,"  he  said. 

Tommy  sat  dowTi  and  got  right  to  the 
point.  He  told  Sleepy  how  it  was.  Sleepy 
was  old  at  the  game  and  understood  every- 
thing in  the  world.  He  was  old  at  the  game 
of  living.  So  Tommy  asked  him  outright, 
"Did  you  send  that  girl  around  to  me?" 

"What  girl.  Tommy?" 

"You  know  what  girl." 

Sleepy  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
Tommy  and  sighed.  "Oh,  ihai.  girl.  Well,"  he 
said,  slow  and  easy,  "so  I  sent  her  around  to 
you.  She  used  to  come  down  here  a  lot  with 
one  or  the  other  of  her  rich  boys.  She's  a 
good  girl.  She's  got  the  feeling,  too.  Tommy. 
I  knew  from  the  very  first  time,  she  had  the 
feeling.  She's  exactly  what  you  need.  I 
heard  you  couple  weeks  ago,  and  boy,  you 
were  from  com,  strictly  from  com.  You  and 
that  girl  go  together  like  the  words  from  the 
lyrics.  You  know — coffee  and  tea,  ham  and 
eggs,  June  and  moon.  I  know  these  things. 
Tommy,  and  you  got  to  trust  me  and  stop 
giving  that  girl  the  run-around.  She  was 
down  here  this  morning  bawling  her  eyes  out 
because  you  won't  let  her  alone.  People 
gave  you  breaks  when  you  needed  them. 
Tommy,  and  now  you  ought  to  give  her  the 


breaks.  You're  mad — yeah,  I  know — be- 
cause she's  the  one  who  put  the  band  to- 
gether, and  not  you.  UTiat  does  it  matter, 
just  so  tilings  go  smooth  again?" 

"But.  Sleepy " 

Sleepy  turned  his  big  eyes  on  him. 
"Tommy,  you're  too  good  a  musician  to  get 
lost.  So  many  of  them  do.  Look  at  all  the 
boys  I've  taught,  and  you're  the  only  one 
who's  kept  it  right.  You'll  go  on  as  long  as 
there's  a  horn  to  blow  and  a  drum  to  beat, 
but  you  got  to  ask  people — 'please'  and 
'thank  you'  once  in  a  while." 

"Yeah,"  Tommy  said.  "Yeah — I  get  it." 
And  suddenly  he  felt  okay  inside.  The  watch 
spring  was  all  unwound,  and  he  could  feel 
the  beat  way  down  to  his  shoes.  He  got 
into  a  taxi  and  kept  yelling  at  the  driver  to 
hurry  up,  and  when  he  walked  into  the 
Sepia  Room  the  boys  knew  it  was  all  right. 

"You  been  to  Palm  Springs?"  Boxy 
asked. 

"I've  been  to  the  moon."  he  said. "  WTiere's 
that  girl?   Where's  that  girl?" 

' '  She — she  called.  She  said  she  wasn't  com- 
ing. She  said — well,  she  was  through,  that's 
all.   She'd  buy  her  contract  from  you." 

Tommy  didn't  wait  to  hear  the  rest  of  it. 
She  was  right.  Christy  McCarthy  was  right. 
He  dashed  into  Mark's  office  and  looked  up 
the  number  on  a  memo  pad,  and  he  sat  there 
with  chills  going  up  and  dowTi  his  spine  until 
he  heard  her  voice.  He'd  heard  her  voice 
before,  but  he'd  never  heard  it  like  this — 
as  if  they  were  not  enemies.  But  when  she 
knew  who  it  was,  she  put  her  voice  back  on 
the  track  and  let  it  drip  icicles. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Anders?" 

"Look.  Miss  McCarthy — you're  on  to- 
night," he  said,  and  then  he  thought  it 
sounded  stupid.  "That  is — if  you'd  care  to." 

"Really,  Mr.  Anders?"  She  thought  he 
was  being  sarcastic.  She  thought  it  was  a 
trick.  He  hadn't  said  what  he  meant. 

"Look,  don't  move,"  he  said.  "I'll  be 
right  up  there.  I've  got  to  talk  to  you,  see? 
I'll  be  there  in  five  minutes."  He  hung  up 
before  she  could  say  anything.  He  didn't 
want  it  to  be  more  of  a  mess  than  it  was. 

He  didn't  know  how  he  ever  got  to  her 
apartment,  and  he  was  sure  he  had  no  idea 
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BY  ROBERT  P.TRISTRAM  COFFIM 

The  big  old  farmer  in  the  place  ahead 

Fills  half  the  pew  up  with  the  restful  spread 

Of  his  body.   He  is  a  golden  man; 

Even  his  hairy  ears  are  the  deep  tan 

Of  plo^ved  land,  and  where  his  gray  hairs  are  few 

On  top  his  head,  his  golden  skin  shines  through. 

His  neck  is  furrowed  deep  with  weather  runes, 
A  map  of  sixty  Aprils  and  old  Junes, 
The  Januaries  have  frosted  his  tough  hair. 
Somehow  he  seems,  for  all  his  best  clothes,  bare; 
And  though  he  sits  here  with  the  shady  ones, 
His  body  gives  out  old-time  summer  suns. 

He  stands  to  sing  and  finds  his  hands  are  much 

Too  used  to  rough  and  larger  things  to  touch 

A  hymnbook,  so  he  crosses  them  in  back. 

His  nails  are  scrubbed  but  bordered  with  earth's  black, 

Which  will  be  there  when  he  lies  hard  and  proud 

The  day  he  goes  back  to  the  earth  he  plowed. 

His  hands  are  twice  the  size  that  most  men's  are, 
The  joints  are  twisted  up  with  many  a  scar 
Of  corn  and  cattle  and  the  grain  of  oak, 
With  the  rock  whose  muscular  heau^  he  broke. 
His  fingers  are  the  Living  things  he  has  handled, 
Bulls  and  babies  his  wide  hands  have  dandled. 

He  sits  dcwD  sudden,  and  the  pew  boards  creak. 
He  sits  as  young  boys  sit  in  churches,  meek. 
He  does  not  know,  as  he  rests  on  his  broad 
Sinews,  he  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Of  harvests,  and  what  he  has  done  with  seed 
Is  all  the  heaven  men  will  ever  need. 
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lOUR  HEALTH— everybody's  health- 
is  an  important  factor  in  America's 
tremendous  production  program. You  • 
can  help  protect  health  by  making 
laundry  Clorox-Clean,  hygienically 
clean.  Not  only  does  Clorox  disin- 
fect, it  gently  bleaches  white  cottons 
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fast  colors),  makes  them  fresh-smell- 
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N  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

It's  never  too  soon  to  learn  that  toilet 
bowls  should  be  immaculate,  and  that 
Sani-Flush  makes  them  gleaming  white 
the  quick,  easy,  sanitary  way.  Use  Sani- 
Flush  at  least  twice  a  week  to  remove 
unsightly  stains  and  discolorations 
without  scrubbing. 

Sani-Flush  is  not  like  ordinary  soaps 
and  cleansers.  It  works  chemically — 
even  cleans  the  hidden  trap.  Cleans 
away  many  recurring  toilet  germs  and 
a  cause  of  toilet  odors.  No  messy  scrub- 
bing or  special  disinfectants.  Safe  with 
septic  tanks  and  in  toilet  connections. 
(See  directions  on  the  can.)  Sold 
everywhere — in  two  con- 
venient sizes. 


REMOVES 
A    CAUSE 
OF  TOILET  ODOkS 


SAFE- IN  SEPTIC  TANKS! 

Don't  scrub  toilet  bowls  just  because  you  fear 
trouble  with  your  septic  tank.  Eminent  re- 
search authorities  have  proven  how  easy  and 
safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanitation  with 
septic  tanks.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  their 
scientific  report.  Simply  write  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Dept.  A-2,  Canton.  Ohio. 


^  WITH 

5-Day  Dnderarm  Pads 

Fashion  begins  with  daintiness 
.  .  .  the  loveliest  clothes  in 
the  world  mean  nothing  if  you 
aren't  positively  sure  of  being 
dry  and  odorless  under  the  arms. 
With  practical  5-day  underafm 
PADS  (little  circlets  of  lotionized 
cloth)  quickly  whisked  under 
your  arms  .  .  .  you'll  know 

you're  the  most  perfectly 
groomed,  most  fashionable 
woman  of  the  day  I 
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MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,    Dept.  L,    GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  $25-»S  A  WEEK 

Practical  nurwc-s  are  needed  in  every 
cointtuinity  ..  .doctors  rely  on  them... 
patients  appreciate  their  cheerful,  ex- 
pert care.  You  can  leam  practical 
nur-^ing  at  home  in  spare  time.  Courw 
indorsed  by  pliysicians.  45th  yr.  Earn 
while  learning.  High  School  not  re- 
luired.    Men,  •% omen.  18  to  60.    Write  now 

CHICAGO   SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
D*pt.  282,  100  Edit  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and   16  sample  lesson  pages. 
V*jm«_ 
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at  all  what  the  building  or  the  foyer  or  even 
the  elevator  boy  looked  like.  When  he  saw 
her  sitting  there  looking  at  him,  his  heart 
went  down  into  his  shoes  and  he  sat  down 
abruptly.  He  didn't  know  what  to  say, 
after  all. 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"You  see— I  was  wrong.  You're  really  a 
great  singer— mellow  and  golden.  I  never 
told  you  that  before.  I  think  you've  got 
everyone  else  beat  by  a  mile,  and  I  know 
this  business  well." 

She  didn't  say  anything. 

"  I'm  telling  the  truth." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said.  "Sleepy  Walker 
told  me  that  long  before  you  ever  heard  me." 

He  flushed.  He  picked  an  imaginary 
thread  off  his  knee.  He  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  his  hands.  He  just  looked  at  her  and 
wished  he  knew  what  to  say  or  that  she 
would  smile,  but  all  she  did  was  give  him 
that  dead,  blank  look  that  reminded  him  of 
himself. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I've  told  you,  anyhow." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"I— I  wanted  to  tell  you  that.  When  a 
person's  good  as  you  are,  people  ought  to  tell 
them." 

"Well,  now  you've  told  me."  She  rose, 
and  he  stood  up,  too,  and  he  knew  she  was 
through  with  him.  She'd  taken  a  beating, 
and  she  was  through,  and  he  didn't  blame 
her.  Now  that  he  knew  all  this,  knew  he  was 
going  to  lose  her,  it  was  like  the  stabbing  of  a 
thousand  swords  through  him. 

"I  don't  blame  you  if  you  don't  come 
back.  I  wouldn't  come  back  either."  He 
tried  to  smile.  "Sleepy  gave  it  to  me  straight 
from  the  shoulder — in  six-letter  words  too. 
The  boys  will  miss  you." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Well,  good-by,  Mr. 
Anders."  She  held  out  her  hand  and  he  took 
it.  It  was  a  nice  hand,  kind  of  square  and 
strong,  and  he  looked  into  her  eyes.  He 
knew  then  what  he  had  to  do. 

Look,  Miss  McCarthy— Christy,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  come  down  and 
sing  just  one  more  night.  I  really  need  you. 
The  whole  band  needs  you.  It  would  be  do- 
ing me  a  big  favor  I  could  never  really  re- 
pay— and  I  wouldn't  ever  forget  it." 

"You're  asking  me?" 

He  nodded.  "Yes." 

And  then  he  saw  her  face  change,  and  he 
knew  she  was  going  to  laugh  at  him,  but  he 
didn't  care.  He  just  held  on  to  her  hand  and 
laughed  like  mad,  too,  because  he  had  all 
this  wonderful  joy  inside  himself,  big  as  a 
big  fist  and  deep  and  tender  too.  They  sat 
down  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  Christy 
wiped  her  eyes. 

"Sleepy  said  you'd  never  ask  me  to  come 
back,  but  I  told  him  you  would." 

"I'm  crazy,"  he  said.  " I  never  asked  any- 
one for  anything  in  my  whole  life,  but  now  I 
feel  fine.  I  feel  happy."  He  took  her  hand 
again,  and  then  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and 
saw  them  change  from  light  green  to  deeper 
green  with  little  golden  flecks  in  them. 
"Christy?"  he  said. 

"Um-m?" 

"Christy,  I " 

"Sh-h-h,  Tommy,"  she  said,  and  she 
came  into  his  arms  even  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  ask. 

The  telephone  began  to  ring  a  million 
miles  away.  Someone  answered  it  and  came 
to  the  door  and  then  went  away  again. 
Tommy  held  her  close  to  him.  He  felt 
marvelous — all  light  and  free. 

He  said,  "  I  want  you  to  come  down  and 
sing  this  new  song  Boxy  and  I've  written. 
It's  called  Bluey  Night.  I'm  recording  it 
next  week.  It's  marvelous— like  us:  all  bad 
and  jangled  in  the  beginning  and  then  blue 
and  sweet  and  very  golden  in  the  end." 

Christy  opened  her  eyes.  "All  right,"  she 
said. 

That  was  why  it  was  a  good  record, 
Bluey  Night.  It  took  Tommy  and  Christy 
Anders  out  of  this  world,  and  when  you  hear 
it  you  feel  the  sky  come  down  and  the  wa- 
ters come  up.  They've  made  some  clean, 
brave,  marvelous  records,  but  there  was 
something  shy,  bright  and  like  a  million  sun 
times  in  that  first  record  they  made  together. 
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YOULL  WHISTLE  too  when  you  see  how  quickly  the  rich,  abundant  Fitch 
lather  carries  off  the  dandruff,  dust  and  dirt.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
way  Fitch  Shampoo  brings  out  the  sparkle  and 
luster  of  immaculately  clean  hair.  Remember  — Fitch 
Shampoo  is  the  only  shampoo  made  whose  guarantee 
to  remove  dandruff  with  the  first  application  bears 
the  backing  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  insurance 
firms.  Use  Fitch  Shampoo  regularly  each  week  for 
lovelier  hair.  .  .  .  Available  in  10c,  25c  and  59c  sizes. 


DANDRUff 
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After  and  between  Fitch  Shampoos  you  can  keep 
your  hair  shining  and  manageable  by  using  a 
Jew  drops  of  Fitch's  Ideal  Hair  Tonic  every  day. 


^   Guaranteed  by    '>^ 

k  Good  Housekeeping  , 


Dandruff  Remover 

SHAMPOO 


The  F.  W.  FITCH  CO..  Des  Moines  6.  Iowa  -  Bayonne.  N.  J.  •  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif.  •  Toronto  2.  Canada 


When  Colds 

Are  Prevalent 


A  SIMPLE  TEST — Rinse  mouth  and  throat  thoroughly  with  L«vori»  diluted  half  with 
water,  and  expel  into  bafiin  of  clear  water.  Note  the  amount  of  slrinity  matter  expelled. 
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•  TpIIs  how  to  plan  your  Victory  Garden  to 
a\ciicl  w.Lstc,  yii  reap  abundance  all  summer  — 
extra  lender,  table  quality,  vilamin-rich  vege. 
tables.  120  pp..  52  in  color.  Also  flowers — 2000 
annuals  and  perennials,  roses,  lilies,  dahlias. 
FREE  ON'  REQUEST 
SPECIAL — Glint  morning  glorlet  In  our 
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VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE.  Dept.  112 
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•  GOLDEN  WHEATIES  BARS  make 
for  fun  at  kiddies'  shindigs.  Point-easy, 
economical. 

Mix  3  cups  Wheaties 

Y2  cup  Salted  Peanuts 
y^  cup  Coconut  (if  desired) 
in  bowl 
Combine  Y2  cup  Sugar 

Yi  cup  Cream  or  Top  Milk 
J^  cup  Corn  Syrup  in  sauce- 
pan; cook  to  236°  (when  mixture  forms 
soft  ball  in  cold  water),  stirring  occa- 
sionally. Remove  from  heat.  Pour  over 
Wheaties  mixture;  mix  well.  Flatten  into 
greased  8-in.  square  pan.  Cool;  cut  into 
bars.  Makes  32  (l"x2")  bars. 

•  •  • 

THERE'S  PLENTY!  Plenty  of  those 
good  whole  wheat  flakes,  Wheaties. 
And  they  "fit  in",  so  many  ways. 
With  milk  and  fruit  at  lunch,  or  odd 
hour  meals.  For  rolling  fish  or  meat 
balls.  In  confections,  etc. 
•        •        • 

•  FIRST  COUSIN  to  meat!  Wheaties 
help  to  supplement  some  of  meat's  food 

"Wheaties"  and  "Betty  Crocker"  arc  regis 


values.  So — extra  valuable  now.  A  whole 
grain  cereal,  Wheaties. 

•        •        • 

"NO,   NO,"  says  Uncle  Sam.   "Don't 
skip  breakfast".  .  .  Working  hard  (and 
aren't  we  all?)  burns  up  food  fuel.  Let's 
start  each  day  with  a  nourishing  break- 
fast. My  staff  suggests  for  tomorrow: 
Half  Grapefruit 
Wheaties  with  Top  Milk 
French  Toast  with  Maple  Syrup 
Milk  or  Coffee 


FVIS  DEP'T:  Judging  by  millions  of 
W.  fans,  eating  If'healies  is  pure 
pleasure.  Such  light,  airy,  rich-tast- 
ing flakes.  Second  helping  good. 


Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 
for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list 
of  rationed  foods  with  space  for  point 
values.  Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check 
lists.  To  get  your  pad,  mail  postcard  to- 
day to  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  571, 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota. 

itcred  trade  marks  of  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 


FREE:   Rafion  Recipes 
See  your  tjealer 


McKEE  GLASS  CO.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 
Established  1853 


(.rt  our  1044  free  big  illustrated  catalog.    Coi 
pictc  plantings  for  farm  or  city  lots  .  .  .  Our  51 
year.      N.wcst    varieties    fruit    trees,    berry 
plants,  shrubs,  bulbs  or  seeds  .  .  .  Write  today,     j  ^^^ 
ALLEN'S    NURSERY  &   SEED    HOUSE     /cat 
Box  5  •  Geneva.  Ohio  ^ 


OUR  READERS 
WRITE  US     * 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

families   with   children — even   one   small 
baby? 

We  specified  that  baby  wash  was  to  be 
done  in  the  laundry  tubs.  It  was  done  in 
the  bathtub  or  kitchen  sink,  stopping  the 
plumbing  with  lint,  etc.  The  baby,  a  two- 
year-old,  three  times  in  six  weeks  stopped 
up  the  toilet,  twice  with  a  toothbrush, 
once  with  the  pasteboard  wrapping  from  a 
cracker  box.  We  paid  the  plumber.  He 
also  tore  the  window  shades  off  the  rollers. 
As  fast  as  he  tore  one  off,  his  mamma 
transferred  one  from  another  window  until 
he  had  torn  off  four.  The  other  shades 
wouldn't  fit  the  living-room  window,  so 
she  had  no  more  substitutes. 

She  didn't  bother  to  wash  his  pants 
after  one  wetting.  She  dried  them  on  the 
radiator.  He  and  two  dogs,  not  house- 
broken,  left  their  excrement  on  the  hard- 
wood floor,  and  half  of  a  seventeen-by- 
twenty-foot  living-room  floor  looks  as  if  ink 
had  been  poured  on  it.  The  stain  pene- 
trates. Even  sanding  won't  remove  it  or 
the  odor  therefrom. 

The  mohth  before  we  asked  them  to 
move,  their  repair  bills  were  $12  more  than 
their  rent. 

Yet  if  they  had  refused  to  move,  we'd 
have  had  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  go  to  court 
to  get  possession  of  our  own  property 
which  they  were  destroying.  Perhaps  the 
Xew  Deal's  rent-control  act  was  designed 
to  make  the  landlord  spend  his  way  to 
prosperity. 

Landlords  are  human.  They  may  not  be 
angels,  but  neither  are  tenants.  So  in  our 
case,  since  our  money  bought  the  house, 
we  still,  thank  God.  live  in  America  where, 
so  far,  you  can  decide  who  comes  into 
j'our  house,  even  if  you  may  have  to  re- 
sort to  the  law  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Yours  truly, 
MARY  LONG. 

Par4><nl«  ar«>  n<>NponNibIe 

Fori  Worth,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal on  our  pressing  national  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  As  usual,  this  article 
was  written  by  an  adult  and,  as  usual, 
from  an  adult  point  of  view. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Has  any- 
one ever  written  an  article  from  youth's 
point  of  view? 

I  am  a  student  of  Polytechnic  High 
School  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  am  a  sopho- 
more, and  am  fifteen  years  old. 

My  mother  works  in  the  largest  air- 
plane factory  in  the  world.  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft's  Fort  Worth  branch. 
Mother  gets  up  at  4:45  a.m.  and  leaves  for 
work  at  about  5:50.  She  gets  home  near 
4:30  in  the  evening.  Daddy  leaves  for 
work  at  about  5:00  P.M.  and  gets  home  at 
.somewhere  near  3:00  a.m.  As  for  myself, 
I  get  up  at  7:00  and  go  to  school  at  about 
8:30.  I  eat  my  lunch  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria and  get  home  near  4:00  p.m.  and 
help  daddy  fix  supper. 

As  you  see  from  description  of  the  hours 
of  tlie  family,  I  have  every  opportunity 
to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not,  nor  will  I  be  if  correct  up- 
bringing has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

That,  however,  is  not  why  I  am  writing 
this  letter.  I  am  writing  to  tell  you,  from 
a  young  girl's  point  of  view,  what  causes 
juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  not,  as  some  adults  believe,  a  mis- 
guided sense  of  patriotism.  Youth  has  no 
such  ideas.  The  causes  lie  with  our  parents. 
Too  many  of  our  parents  want  to  make 
extra  money  in  the  war  plants  of  the  na- 
tion, so  that  youth  is  left  to  shift  for  itself 
much  of  the  time. 

Too  many  people  think  the  cause  of 
sexual  delinquency  among  girls  of  my  age 
is,  as  I  said  before,  a  misguided  sense  of 
patriotism.  I  am  a  young  girl,  and  I  truly 
byelieve  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it 
is  not. 

The  j'ears  of  twelve  to  eighteen  are  the 
most  important  years  in  a  girl's  life.  These 
are  the  years  when  her  character  for  adult 
life  is  formed.  If  a  girl's  mother  is  one  of 
those  many  women  who  are  helping  the 
war  effort,  she  is  too  tired  when  she  gets 
home  to  give  any  thought  whatsoever  to 
her  daughter. 

An  "I  love  you"  here,  and  a  "Be  good 
tonight,  honey"  there,  is  all  the  girl  gets. 


FOR  THAT 


If  you  have  a  chest  cold  —  do  what  mil. 
lions  are  doing.  Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  and 
apply  it  at  once,  comfortably  hot! 

You  help  yourself  to  immediate  relief, 
You  help  ease  those  disturbing  cold  symp- 
toms— cough,  tightness  of  the  chest,  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  due  to  a  cold. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE  is  a  ready-to-use  medi- 
cated poultice.  It  maintains  Moist  Heat  for 
many  hours.  This  Moist  Heat  helps  speed 
recovery — makes  y  oil  feel  better  fast. 

For  best  results  apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
promptly. 

Antipnlogistine 

The  White  Pactagt  u,ih  ih  Or.mvi  Band     "".C  -        "  '^ 


5o  easy  fo 
do,  too/ 


Here'show:  mix"Durhee's" 
with   a  Utile  tvater  and 
Tninced    onion;    cover    split 
irankfurters;  let  stand  1 5  min- 
utes. Bake  in  moderate  oven, 

Durkee's  famous  l4-spice  sauce  has 
been  a  life-saver  to  good  cooks  since 
1850!  Rich,  golden,  mellow,  it  pours 
easily  but  has  plenty  of  body  and 
plenty  of  tang!  Everybody  loves  it . . . 
on  salads,  sandwiches,  fish  or  meat! 
Write  for  free  recipes  to  Dept.  LJ2, 
Durkee's,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

•  It's  unrationed 
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FAMOUS  FOR 
VEGETABIES  AND  flOWERS 

PLAN  YOUR  VICTORY  GARDEN   EARLY 
1944   GARDEN   GUIDE  AND   CATALOG  NOW  READY. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY. 
ASK    YOUR    DEALER    FOR    BUISTS    SEEDS 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY.  DEPT.  L.  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


SEEDSMEN   FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 
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Stationery.  Every  body  USPS.  AlsoUfccliiirfatt  selling  Every- 
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[2_|/J«_llfj  day  Greeting  CardasBorlments.  CardstorBoysand  Girls  i: 

Service. Special ofTer.  N(w  Eatliiid  Ari  Piibllsbirt,Nertt Atla(lH,Mitt. 
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Bring  out  yovir  grubbiest  pots 
and  pans!  Brillo  is  back  to  polish 
'em  up!  They're  going  to  have 
such  a  shine  as  they  haven't  had 
since  Brillo  went  to  war  as  cam- 
ouflage— all  painted  green  to  look 
like  grass  and  fool  the  enemy. 


Since  only  a  limited  supply  of  gen- 
uine Brillo  will  be  available  for 
home-fronters,  you'll  be  smart  to  use 
your  share  carefully.  Don't 
throw  it  away  half-used. 
There's  a  powerful  lot  of 
shine  in  one  Brillo  pad — 
get  it  all! 


©[SDILB.® 

Keeps  Aluminum  Brilliant 

Does  your  sldn  say: 

SEMPRAY 
JOVENAY? 

Sempray  Jovenay  means 

"Always  Young" 

as  proved  by  millions  of 
delighted  users  since  1888 

Send  for  purse-size  pack- 
age of  this  wonderful  face 
cream  today — together  with 
5  flattering  shades  of  Sempray 
Face  Powder.  Enclose  10c  le 
cover  handling. 

Just  address: 

SEMPRAY  JOVENAY  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


GIVE  A  FINAL  TOUCH  OF  LOVELINESS 
AN  "AlWArs  YOUNG"  COMPLEXION  USE 
SEM.PRAY  CREME  ROUGE  and  LIPSTICK 


Prompt 
Mail  Service 


KNITTING  YARNS 

Send  for  FREE  Samples 
COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,1231-RCharrySt.,Phila.7,Pa. 


cleans  dress 
likeJVEIV/ 


YESI  Dresses,  ties,  drapes,  rugs, 
upholstery,  etc.  stay  lovely  longer 
with  safe,  easy-to-use  Dri-Kleen— the 
quality  cleaner  that  gives  beautiful 
results  and  saves  you  many  dollars ! 
Odorless,  can't  bum  or  explode! 
Wonderful,  too,  for  painted  wood- 
work, walls,  tile,  etc.  At  department, 
drug,  hardware  stores,  or  order  direct. 

MONEY    BACK  GUARANTEE—-. 

DRI-KLEEN  CO.,  OeDt.  S-2 
325  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10,  III.  : 

I  enclose  .SOc~$I  (circle  which  one)  : 

Send  Dri-Kleen  to:  ; 


Namc- 
Street  _ 
Cily 


$100  Size  makes  2S  GALLONS 


During  the  years  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, a  girl  needs  her  mother's  judgment 
much,  much  more  than  she  needs  a  new- 
dress  that  mother's  extra  money  can  buy. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  juvenile 
delinquents,  war  or  no  war,  but  the  situa- 
tion would  not  be  nearly  so  desperate  as 
it  is  now  if  our  parents  would  spend  more 
of  their  time  with  us. 

I  believe  that  if  civic  and  church  organi- 
zations would  get  together  and  advise  and 
help  our  parents,  then  the  parents  could 
help  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  return  to 
its  proper  place. 

This  must  be  done!  On  the  shoulders 
of  my  generation  rests  the  fate  of  the 
world  after  the  peace  and  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  c-  , 

bincerely  yours, 

P H 

If  you  publish  this,  please  do  not  use 
my  name.  Thank  you. 

Bo  Sure  to  Betiin 
the  One  Just  StartinSE 

Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  They  say 
curiosity  killed  the  cat,  and  I  can  tell  you 
it  is  slowly  but  surely  doing  the  same  to 
me  and,  I  presume,  to  quite  a  lot  of  your 
readers  as  well.  Please  have  a  heart  and 
do  not  print  any  more  serials  for  the  dura- 
tion! 

Not  that  I  dislike  your  serials.  Far 
from  it;  I  find  them  most  exciting,  and  that 
is  just  where  the  trouble  lies,  because  right 
now,  and  due  to  wartime  conditions,  I 
often  miss  numbers  of  the  L.  H.  J.  and 
can't  follow  the  plot  properly,  with  the  re- 
sulting anxiety,  so  that  I  would  remain 
immensely  grateful  to  you  for  publishing 
the  serials  as  a  complete  novel,  all  in  one 
issue. 

Will  you  consider  my  plea? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
LINA  S.  DE  GOMEZ. 

Since  You  Went  A^vay 

Buffalo,  Wyoming. 
Dear  Editors:  In  writing  this  letter,  I  am 
breaking  a  long  vow.  I  always  said  I 
would  never  write  a  fan  letter  to  an  au- 
thor, even  though  I  read  a  great  deal.  I 
want  to  say,  "God  bless  Margaret  Buell 
Wilder  for  her  story.  Since  You  Went 
Away." 

My  husband  is  a  SeaBee  stationed  at 
Camp  Peary,  Virginia.  I  feel  like  "Anne" 
did.  Proud  that  he  thought  it  right  for 
him  to  go  and  sorry  that  we  had  to  part 
with  him. 

Our  children  are  aged  twelve,  eight  and 
four.  The  youngest  is  the  boy.  We  didn't 
ask  him  what  he  thought  when  his  daddy 
wanted  to  enlist,  but  we  did  ask  the  girls. 
Their  reply  was  that  age-old  reply  of 
women  to  their  men:  "Daddy,  you  do 
what  you  think  is  right." 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  WM.  L.  SHERIDAN. 


' .to  I  bought  a  round- 
trip  ticket  and  left  him." 


Me/pin^  bcfhy  /^accoons  scrub 

/s  rect//y  f(/in  -c/amey)tcf/ 
Beccfuse  each  soapy -suc^sy  cub 

/s  Just  about  as  qeyft/e. 
as  soft,  safe 

Tissc/e 


CoDt.  1944.  Northern  Pacer  Mills.  Green  Bay,  Wis 


lour  dream's  come  Iruc!  Your  couch  of  llic  fulurc  is  Iicrc  loil.iy  —  .it  your  nearest 
furniture' slorc!  You'll  fine!  tlic  size  .iml  slylc  you  prefer  — ^Iciniiu,^  in  ricli, 
lustrous  'Decorator  r.ilirics."  Kc^ally  styled  l>y  tlie  super!)  loucli  of  master  trafu- 
men  —  willi  slout,  lioncst  conslruclion  lieliind  every  smart  line.  And  All!  When 
vou  sinl<  into  its  soft  cusliioned  conjfort  —  you'll  say, 'lliis  is  flie  couiK  I've  been 
dreaminfi  ahoul!"  So  wliy  wait?  'I'oday discover  the  pride  of  owniiiti  a   Pidlni.in! 
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"I've  got  it  soft!  "says  Doug. 

"Nothing  to  do  but  eat . . .  sleep  .  . . 
and  get  nice,  cozy  rubdowns  with 
Johnson's! 

"When   something   feels    smooth 
and  satiny— that's  Johnson's  Baby 


Oil.  And  when  something  soft,  white 

and    fluffy  comes   sprinkling  down 

that's  Johnson's  Baby  Powder. 

"Between  'em,  they  keep  me  in  the 
pink  and  good  as  gold. Those  cross- 
making  chafes  and  prickles  other 
babies  howl  about  don't  bother  me!" 


"Soft  is  right!"  says  Doug's 
trained-nurse  mother. 

She's  lovely  Mrs.  O.  M.  MacCleran 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  formerly  an 
American  Airlines  Stewardess. 

"Doug's  skin  is  wonderful  even 
for  a  baby!"  she  admits  proudly. 
"I've  always  used  Johnson '.s  Baby 


Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  on 
him  the  routine  we  followed  in  the 
nursery,  where  I  trained. 

"I  like  the  crystal- clearness  of 
Johnson'sOil— pure  mineral  oil,  with 
lanolin  for  extra  'slip',  as  we  say. 
And  as  for  Johnson's  Powder  well, 
even  a  baby  can  feel  how  soft  and 
.smooth  that  is!" 


H  That's  why  nurses  use 

i  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  and 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder-^ 


on  their  own  babies 


BABY 
POWDER 
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Mother  should  protect  baby  against  tuberculosis  by 
knowing  its  sources,  its  syrnptotns,  its  preventives. 

Tuber(]ulosis  in  (Jhildren 


BY  Iin.  HERMAIV   I¥.  BUIVDESEN 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


It 


{/  NIW  BSUNSWICK,  N.  J.    (J     CHICAGO.  lU. 


FOR  some  peculiar  reason,  many  people 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  disease  which  should  no  longer  cause 
concern.  Of  course,  in  the  nineties,  peo- 
ple worried  a  great  deal  about  tuberculosis. 
To  relax  vigilance  in  the  protection  of  our 
children  against  this  disease  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  for  the  great  White  Plague  is  a 
menacing,  dangerous  affliction. 

Mothers  should  know  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant facts  about  tuberculosis.  It  is  caused 
by  a  rod-shaped  germ  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  body — most  often  through  the  nose 
and  throat  when  sputum-contaminated  ma- 
terial is  breathed  in.  Food  may  also  be  con- 
taminated with  tuberculosis  germs.  Milk 
from  infected  cows  is  one  example.  When  the 
infection  occurs  through  food,  the  tubercu- 
losis which  usually  develops  affects  the  in- 
testines, bones,  joints  or  lymph  glands  rather 
than  the  lungs. 

With  the  exception  of  muscles  and  certain 
glands,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  can  attack 
almost  any  part  of  the  body.  There  is,  as 
yet,  no  vaccine  or  serum  that  is  avail- 
able for  preventing  this  disease,  and  not 
even  the  renowned  sulpha  drugs  have  been 
found  to  be  of  any  avail  in  its  treatment. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  born  with 
tuberculosis.  A  baby  born  of  a  mother  who 
has  tuberculosis  may  contract  the  disease 
soon  after  birth,  however,  unless  he  is  im- 
mediately separated  from  contact  with  his 
mother. 

Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  proper 
diet,  and  particularly  the  avoidance  of 
strain,  fatigue  and  overwork,  are  the  im- 
portant things  in  building  up  a  defense 
against  the  disease. 

A  person  who  has  tuberculosis  germs  in 
his  sputum  should  not  live  in  a  house  where 
there  are  children.  A  child  in  contact  with 
such  a  person  is  much  more  likely  to  become 
infected  with  tuberculosis  than  a  child  who 
is  not.  In  infants,  particularly,  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly  and,  in  most  instances,  is 
fatal.  Thus  the  doctor  who  finds  tubercu- 
losis in  a  child  will  immediately  make  an 
examination  of  everyone  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  child,  to  determine  if  there  is 
a  carrier  of  active  germs  among  them. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  asc( 
taining  when  tuberculosis  is  present,  and 
what  extent  the  disease  has  progressed, 
other  words,  tuberculosis  nowadays  can  , 
diagnosed  early;  but  to  make  this  possibl 
parents  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  sym; 
toms  of  the  disease,  and  take  the  child  wl 
shows  any  of  these  symptoms  to  the  doct( 
at  once  for  careful  study. 

At  the  beginning,  tuberculosis  may  caus 
no  symptoms  except  the  feeling  of  tiredness 
Gradually,  however,  there  are  loss  of  weigh 
and  strength,  coughing,  anemia — which  is 
loss  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  blood- 
fever  in  the  afternoon  and  sweats  at  night 

In  examining  the  patient  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  tuberculosis  is  present,  the 
doctor  will  listen  to  the  patient's  chest  with 


LrRATEFLiL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Biindesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  I  abies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell' for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  npr»m- 
aam  Hupplvm«nt  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


Underwear,    like    so    many    other 

things,  is  scarce.  You  may  not  be 

^ible  to  get  as  varied  a  selection  as 

I  jisual.  But  E-Z  quality  is  as  excel- 

I  lent  as  ever!  You'll  still  get 

•  Sturdy  fabric,  to  stand  the  daily 
tubbing,  to  resist  safety-pin  holes 
and  cod-liver  oil  stains, 

•  full  size,  so  that  there's  no  bind- 
ing or  chafing, 

•  Pull-over  or  tie-around  styles, 
with  no  buttons  to  come  off. 

E-Z  MILLS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  13 


)NSUV  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY.  Ask  him 

lOUt  tht  advantages  of  improved  Hygeia  Nursing 
)ttle  vJth  easy-to-clean  wide   mouth,  wide  base 

preveK  tipping,  scale  applied  in  color  for  easy 
ading.  Famous  breast-shaped  Nipple  has  patent- 

air-vett  to  reduce  "wind-sucking". 

GEfAl'STiRI-SEAL"  CAP  — Another  important 
prove^ent.  Prepare  formula  and  til!  bottles  for 
day's  feeding.  Th  en  attach 
Hygeia  "Steri-Seal"  Cap  (see 
arrow  in  picture)  and  nipples 
and  formula  are  kept  germ- 
proof  until  feeding  time. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Hygeia 
equipment  today. 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR  by  conserv- 
ing rubber.  Use  a  separate  nip- 
ple for  each  feeding.  Clean  im- 
mediately after  use.  Avoid 
excessive  boiling. 


HYGEIA 

NURSING  BOTTLES  &  NIPPLES 


KEEP  BABY  SNUG  AND  SAFE  WITH 
^<^«  BLANKET  FASTENERS... 


Lock  securely:  will  not  tear 
sheet  or  blanket.  Safe  and 
practical.  Made  of  sanitary 
Tenite  plastic  in  pink  or  blue; 
have  finest  quality 
tape.  Packaged2(same 
color)  in  smart  new  gift 
box.  At  department, 
specialty,   gift   stores. 


D.  Br  FEDERAL  TOOL  CORP.,  CHICAG0 12,  ILLINOIS 


AFR  IN 


D  I   R  E  C    I 
MONEY 


^(C£  Samples  and   Directiona 


LYK£^'   Unexcelled  quality.   Low  Prices. 

3MTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  R,  Harmony.  M*ine. 
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a  stethoscope  to  hear  if  the  breathing  is  nor- 
mal. He  will  take  an  X  ray  of  the  chest,  be- 
cause an  X-ray  examination  is  of  inestimable 
aid  in  telling  when  tuberculosis  is  present. 

A  skin  test,  called  the  tuberculin  test,  is 
useful,  particularly  in  children.  When  this 
test  is  made,  a  child  who  has  tuberculosis,  or 
who  has  had  an  active  infection  with  tuber- 
culosis at  some  previous  time,  will  develop 
a  characteristic  inflammation  when  the  pro- 
tein of  dead  tuberculosis  germs  is  injected 
under  the  skin.  Parents  should  remember 
that  a  positive  test  does  not  mean  that  the 
child  is  actively  infected  with  tuberculosis; 
it  only  means  that  he  may  be.  A  negative 
test,  in  most  instances,  means  that  tubercu- 
losis is  not  present. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  takes  a  long 
time.  It  requires  plenty  of  rest,  good  food, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  In  recent  times  a 
method  of  treatment,  known  as  pneumo- 
thorax, has  been  found  quite  helpful.  This 
consists  of  injecting  air  into  the  chest  cavity, 
collapsing  the  infected  lung  and  putting  it  at 
rest.  The  search  for  drugs  which  will  have  a 
specific  effect  against  tuberculosis  germs  is 
being  continued,  and  the  outlook  along  these 
lines  appears  hopeful. 

While  the  general  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis has  been  reduced  to  one  sixth  of  the 
rate  in  existence  forty  years  ago,  the  disease 
is  still  so  serious  that  no  other  catching  dis- 
ease takes  the  death  toll  attributed  to  tuber- 
culosis. Those  who  do  survive  are  ill  for  long 
periods  of  time,  as  compared  with  recovery 
from  other  communicable  diseases. 

There  may  come  a  day  when  tuberculosis 
will  be  a  rare  disease,  but  that  day  is  not  yet 
here  and  no  one  will  prophesy  that  it  is  "just 
around  the  corner."  Tuberculosis  is  taking 
many  thousands  of  lives  which  need  not  be 
lost  if  we  just  keep  up  the  great  fight  against 
the  White  Plague. 

While  we  are  learning  more  about  curing 
the  disease,  we  must  also  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  infection  of  infants  by 
persons  who  have  tuberculosis. 

•  •••••*•**• 

(^A^^t^^iK^  Scene 

B%'  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

In  an  interview  with  S.  J.  Woolf 
Prescription  for  Keeping  Young,  N.  Y.  Times. 

I  HAVE  no  sympathy  with  these  old  ones 
who  are  worried  about  the  young  people. 
I  always  tell  them  to  look  back  at  history. 
Two  Irundred  years  ago  drinking  was  the 
rule  in  colleges,  and  students  and  faculty  got 
drunk  together.  Before  the  Civil  War  there 
was  more  intemperance  than  there  is  today. 
With  the  introduction  of  athletics  in  colleges, 
healthful  sports  absorbed  excess  energies 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  drinking  declined. 

All  in  all,  the  students  who  attended  col- 
lege with  me  were  narrower  and  more  pro- 
vincial than  the  present  lot  of  boys.  They 
knew  practically  nothing  of  art  or  music;  in- 
ternational affairs  meant  nothing  to  them 
and  they  were  contented  to  live  in  a  narrow 
world. 

Today  there  is  an  amazing  acquaintance- 
ship with  good  literature;  what  is  more,  the 
young  people  know  not  only  books,  but  also 
editions.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  they 
have  a  wider  culture.  What  is  still  more  im- 
portant, they  are  straightforward  and  hon- 
est. They  may  not  be  outwardly  so  religious, 
but  they  think  more  about  religion. 

I  think  the  chief  reason  for  misunder- 
standing of  young  people  by  their  elders  is 
the  passing  of  old-fashioned  formality.  In- 
formality is  often  mistaken  for  immorality. 
And  this  wave  of  informality  has  affected 
not  only  the  young.  Members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  touched  by  it.  No  longer  do  they 
go  around  the  campus  in  black  frock  coats, 
acting  as  policemen.  They  wear  sport  clothes 
and  are  friends  of  the  students.  Yet  class- 
rooms and  campuses  are  more  orderly  than 
they  were  when  I  was  a  boy. 

•  •••••**•*• 


M 


ONE    MOTHER    TO    ANOTHER 

You  may  have  heard  the  saylr.g  "we  are  what  we 
eat".   Well,  I  think  it  is  even  more  true  when 
we  apply  it  to  our  babies.  For  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  food  we  give  our  babies  now  hae 
much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  men  and  women  they 
will  grow  up  to  be! 


-^^^  jOlcU*,  '^ixn.^-tA^ 


¥^ 


1^ 


Like  to 

know  what's 

behind  my 

smile? 


ACTUALLY,  IT'S  TWO  BOWLS  OF  CEREAL!  One  filled  with  Gerber's 
Cereal  Food,  the  other  with  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal.  I  get  a  diflerent 
one  at  each  feeding  so  that  I  enjoy  variety.  Both  cereals  taste  real  good 
—  both  are  enriched  with  iron  and  Vitamin  Bi  —  to  help  build  sturdy 
little  bodies.  So  easy  to  fix,  too.  Just  add  hot  or  cold  milk  or  formula! 


SO  THIS  IS  CUSTARD!  Made 
from  whole  fresh  milk  rich  in 
butterfat,  eggs,  sugar,  arrowroot 
starch... all  delightfully  flavored. 
Gerber's  Custard  Pudding  saves 
mother's  time— it's  ready  to  serve! 
There  are  1 7  different  Gerber's  Strained 
Foods  — soups,  vegetables,  fruits,  des- 
serts and  meat-vegetable  combinations. 


GOOD  EATING  AHEAD!  When 
I  get  a  few  more  teeth  I'll  start 
feasting    on    Gerber's    Chopped 
Foods.    These    fine    fruits,    vege- 
tables and  meats  are  chopped  in- 
stead of  strained  for  older  babies. 
Eight  kinds   of  Gerber's   Chopped 
Foods— vegetiibles,  weal  combinations 
and  desserts. 


Gerber's 


C«r«alt  Slrainail  iFeods 


Send  for  FREE  samples! 

Gtrbcr  Proilutts  Company 
Dcpt.     82,  Frcmoni,  Michigan 

Please   send    me   free   samples   of   Gerber's 
Strained  Oatmeal  and  Gerber's  Cereal  Food. 


NAME      

ADDRESS y^. - 
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ASa-ajr-it&  ^^do(^lf 


Sure  is,  Sonny.    Past  your  bedtime 
just  heginning! 

Have  you  still  got  lots  to  do  ? 


hut  my  busiest  time  is 


Yes  indeed!  You  see,  from  7  to  10  o'clock  at  night  is  the  time 
when  so  many  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  want  to  talk  to 
the  folks  hack  home.  That's  why  it's  so  important  for  other  feofle 
to  avoid  m,aking  hong  Distance  calls  after  j  ...  to  save  the  cir- 
cuits for  Daddies  like  yours  —  and  all  the  m.en  and  women  in 
uniform. 

Gee  •  •  •  we're  so  happy  when  Daddy  phones  . .  • 

'Course  you  are,  and  it  makes  him  happy,  too.  Everybody,  I 
know,  will  he  more  than  glad  to  help  keep  the  wires  clear  for 
such  a  cause  .  .  .  when  it  means  better  service  for  the  men  to 
whom  a  call  m,eans  so  much. 


•iLL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


Puppy's  Progress 

BY^   PEGGY  VON  DER    GOLTZ 

^ot^tMK  ittto^  tnau^le  —  Cut  it  ed^tx  fuiUed  /U*h  tAnou^. 


WHEN  we  bought  the  farm,  there  was 
one  point  on  which  we  agreed:  We 
would  have  no  police  dogs.  But  Char- 
lie, the  horse  swapper,  had  a  pup 

He  was  a  nuisance.  He  had  watched  the 
cows  taken  out  to  pasture  and  brought  back 
at  milking  time;  so,  if  no  one  was  looking, 
he  kept  the  cows  commuting  from  pasture 
to  barn  and  back  again  all  day,  until  he  was 
caught  and  thrashed  and  chained  in  the 
stable. 

Charlie's  complaints  and  the  eager  topaz 
eyes  convinced  us  that  we  needed  that  pup. 

He  was  only  four  months  old  and  he  might 
grow  up  to  be  useful. 

His  usefulness  began  the  very  first  day, 
when  he  made  a  friend  of  every  animal  on 
the  place.  Before  dark  our  puppy  had  a 
name;  he  was  Kim,  the  "little  friend  of  all 
the  world." 

He  was  a  very  happy,  confident  pup. 
He  knew  that  he  was  our  dog  and  we  were 
liis  people.  Where  we  went,  he  went.  What 
we  did,  Kim  did. 

At  the  henhouse  he  stood  very  still  in  the 
doorway  while  we  gathered  the  eggs.  One 
day  the  pup  took  an  egg  carefully  from  a 
nest  and  placed  it  in  the  basket.  It  was  a 
china  nest  egg;  but  we  praised  him  extrava- 
gantly. After  that  we  just  set  the  basket 
outside  the  kitchen  door  for  him  to  fill.  But 
occasionally  he  found  a  hidden  nest  in  the 
back  field  and  brought  the  eggs,  one  by  one, 
to  the  house.  They  were  usually  about  ready 
to  hatch,  but  we  thanked  him. 

Then  one  day  we  found  the  basket  full  of 
empty  shells,  and  Kim  was  very  sick  behind 
the  barn.  We  realized  then 

that  we  had  expected  too       

much  of  our  pup;  so  when 
tlie  egg  gathering  began 
again  it  was  under  our 
supervision. 


Strangers 
forget. 


Kim  stood  by  while  we 
called  the  chickens,  fed 
them  and  drove  them  into 
their  house  at  night.  In  a 
week  he  knew  more  about 
herding  chickens  than  we 
did.  He  drove  them  slowly, 
trotting  in  a  half  circle  be- 
hind them.  He  knew  which 
hens  behaved  themselves 
and  which  hens  would  try 
to  roost  in  the  big  pear 
tree.  Once  in  a  while,  just 
for  practice,  he  put  the 
chickens  to  bed  and  pushed 

the  door  shut  in  the  mid-       

die  of  the  day. 

Next  we  bought  six  pathetic  hen-raised 
goslings,  and  immediately  every  goose  family 
in  the  place  squabbled  and  fought  over  them, 
while  our  hens,  who  hadn't  hatched  them, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  goslings.  The 
forlorn  babies  wandered  about  the  pastiu^e, 
too  ignorant  to  graze,  and,  in  a  two-foot 
jungle  of  alfalfa,  one  of  them  died  of  hunger 
and  loneliness. 

We  had  given  up  hope  when  Kim  adopted 
them.  He  stood  guard  over  them  at  feeding 
time  and  chased  away  both  geese  and  chick- 
ens. They  followed  him  on  all  his  tours  of 
inspection,  and  slept  in  Kim's  kennel  until  it 
became  impossible  for  five  Toalouse  geese 
and  a  police  dog  to  squeeze  ir.  Not  until 
they  were  fully  feathered  geese  did  they  con- 
sent to  live  with  the  poultry. 

By  that  time,  winter  had  set  in  and  all 
of  us  spent  more  time  indoore.  But  Kim 
was  no  lap  dog;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
lie  by  the  fire  and  snooze.    He  listened  to 


every  word  we  said.  He  watched  every  m<1 
and,  after  half  a  dozen  lessons,  he  learned^ 
fetch  cigarettes,  matches,  hats,  boots, 
the  small  articles  in  common  use. 

Having  sold  us  Kim,  Charlie,  the  hoi] 
swapper,  decided  to  sell  us  a  horse.  We  didi| 
need  a  horse  and  we  didn't  really  want, 
horse,  but  Mary  was  a  lady  in  distnj 
According  to  Charlie,  she  was  a  nice  trotti/ 
bred  mare  who  had  come  down  in  the  wcl 
because  of  a  split  hoof  and  a  tendencjj 
kick.  So  he  had  turned  her  out  in  the 
ture  to  shift  for  herself.  She  could  be  hacJ 
fifteen  chickens,  and  Charlie  ingenuoi' 
explained  that  they  need  not  be  our 
chickens. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December.    N 
was  so  weak  she  could  hardly  stand, 
fine  trot  Charlie  had  talked  about  w< 
limping  shuffle.  She  had  a  boil  on  her  1 
and  she  was  afraid  of  people  and  dogs, 
looked  nearer  ninety  years  old  than  di 
but  Charlie  had  told  the  truth  about , 
thing — she  did  kick. 

wt  LOOKED  Mary  over  in  the  cold  De 
ber  sun  and  said,  "Here  is  one  animal 
won't  adopt." 

But  Kim,  circling  Mary  slowly, 
warily  at  her  heels,  decided  that  shq 
his  help  and  advice.  He  was  ve 
with  her,  and  slow.  He  avoided  her  | 
heels;  but,  standing  on  his  hind  lejj 
her  stall,  he  licked  her  neck  and 
dark  chin. 

As  Mary  grew  stronger,  she  lost ' 
and,  with  Kim's  help,  her  aggresj 
With  the  pup  in 

she  learned  to  pi 

pranced  and  cap'l 
a  colt.  And  wherl 
nessed  her  to  the  r  J 
she  surprised  us 
ing  she  was  a  trotu 
a  good  one.  ; 

When  spring  <.■ 
started  to  dig  tf  1 
witb   a  spading  j 
was  a  slow,  bac 
job,  but  more  ce  ' 
trying  to  plow  wj 

Kim  left  his^ 
watch.  About 
had   been  dug] 
plunged    aga 
trampled    soil, J 
darted  for  the  f  | 
gan  to  dig.  Stj 
to  the  tips  of  J 

■  he    dug,    sc<' 

'    ''  sandy    soil 

We  told  him  to  sit  down- 
himself  on  the  fork.  Alv 
he  waited  until  the  prongs  dii 
the  earth — and  again  he 
This  time  he  sat  down  withi 
be  told.  In  that  fashion 
garden. 

The  job  lasted  several  dayi 
loved  to  dig,  we  couldn't  let 
long,  or  his  paws  would  havi 
The  neighbors  watched  and 
crazy;  but  when  Kim's  garde 
it  was  as  smooth  and  neat 
country. 

The  three  of  us  sat  on  the' 
Kim    m   the   middle,    and   U 
garden.  Tomorrow  we  would  s 
lettuce  and  spinach;  next  day, 
carrots. 

We  remembered  that  this  was  thell 
of  March  and  Kim's  birthday.  He 
year  old  and  no  longer  a  puppy. 


Proverbs 


■^  When  three  women  join 
^  together  the  stars  come  out 
in  broad  dayUght.    — Talugu. 


Pinch    yourself    and    know- 
how  others  feel.      —Oriental. 


•i 


forgive — parents 
— Bulgarian. 


What  you  can't  get  is  just 
what  suits  you.  — French. 

Who  does  not  mend  the  old 
will  never  wear  the  new. 

— Serbian. 

—  CHAMPION: 
Wayside  Sayings.  (Duckworth  &  Co.) 
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BLACKSTONB 


MAnY  REISIVER  says,  "The  thing  most 
people  find  surprising  is  the  fact  that  I  Hved 
nearly  all  my  life  in  Egypt  and  used  to  wake  up 
in  the  mornings  and  see  the  Pyramids.  To  me  it 
seems  far  more  strange  now  to  wake  up  in  New 
York  and  see  the  tall  buildings.  So  well  I  re- 
member myself  as  a  lonely  little  girl  in  the 
house  on  the  desert,  amusing  myself  by  scrib- 
bling endless  stories,  always  with  the  firm  be- 
lief that  one  day  I  should  become  an  author. 
By  the  time  I  was  nineteen  I  had  written  my 
first  novel.  House  of  Cobwebs,  my  second 
novel  to  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
is  actually  the    sixth   book    that   I've   done." 


HARRIS  i  EWING 


MARJORIE  KVMLER:  "After  filling  out 
the  details  of  my  pre-W'ASP  life  on  a  thousand 
and  one  Government  forms,"  says  the  author 
of  They^ve  Done  it  Againl,  "the  chance  to 
review  it  'lightly'  is  a  relief.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  dates  of  'entry  and  re-entry,'  I  can 
remember  the  wonderful  times  I  traveled 
abroad,  both  in  college  and  later;  I  can  say  that 
I  did  commercial  photography  and  worked  as 
research  associate  in  Pacific  relations  without 
bothering  to  remember  whether  it  was  1-2-39 
or  2-2-40.  Somewhere  along  the  line  I  took  up 
flying,  and  after  we  got  into  the  war,  grabbed  a 
chance  to  work  as  a  Link-trainer  instructor, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  the  Army 
ever  trained  women  pilots.  They  finally  did, 
I'm  flying  for  them,  and  I  guess  if  I  stick  with 
it  long  enough  and  really  learn  how,  I'll  get 
along  okay.    This  flying  is  quite  a  business." 
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IMONA  GARRIVER  (What  Makes  Your  Back 
Ache?)  writes,  "Although  my  parents  were  Eng- 
lish, I  was  born  in  this  country  and  attended 
Stanford  University.  I  majored  in  English  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Then,  after  my  marriage. 
I  lived  in  the  Orient  for  twelve  years,  and  dur- 
ing that'  time  traveled  extensively.  In  1938  I 
did  war  reporting  in  China,  and  that's  how  I 
began  writing.  America's  entry  into  the  war 
brought  me  home  again  with  my  children; 
it's  good  to  be  back.  I  love  peoj»Ie  and  food, 
although  I'm  lost  in  a  kitchen,  and  I'm  one 
of  those  unique  people — a  prompt  woman." 
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A  snappy  salute  is  in  order— as  M-G-M 
brings  "See  Here,  Private  Hargrove" 
to  the  screen. 

*      -k      -k      -k 
The  Big  Studio  has 
made  a  very  spec- 
ial issue  of  the  bc*st- 
seller  G.  I.  story! 

*  *  * 
Robert  Walker, 
whose  own  pri- 
vate life  reads  like 
a  composite  biog- 
raphy of  the  aver- 
age private,  plays 
the  title  role ! 


^crc. 
Private 


Walker  worked  in  a  garage,  punched  cat- 
tle in  Texas,  jerked  sodas  on  Broadway, 
survived  a  wreck  at  sea,  then  turned 
to  the  film-world  for  more  excitement. 

•  •      •      • 

He  made  his  bow-  to  picture-audiences 
as  the  sailor-boy  in  "Bataan"— followed 
this  with  a  role  in  "Madame  Curie". 
Mis  checkered  past  partly  accounts  for 
his  splendid  performance  as  the  naive 
rookie.  -k  *  k  -k 
"See  Here,  Private  Hargrove"  should 
be  seen.  It's  definitely  in  the  nature  of 
a  command  performance  for  every  sweet- 
heart, wife,  mother,  dad  and  kid  brother. 

•  •      •      • 

Or  even  if  your  closest  association  with 
the  service  is  the  memory  of  the  smil- 
ing kid  next  door! 

•  •      •      • 
M-G-M's  film  is  a  rollicking,  entertain- 
ing revelation  of  a  masculine  world! 

•  •      •      • 

With  lovely  Donna  Reed  providing  the 
feminine  touch— and  it'sa  delightful  one. 

k       k       k       k 
Robert  Benchlcy,  Bob  Crosby.  Keenan 
Wynn,  Ray  Collins  and  Chill  Wills  also 
answer  to  the  entertainment  roll  call! 

•  •      •      • 

Wesley  Ruggles,  one  of  Hollywood's 
foremost  comedy  directors,  pilots  the 
screen  Hargrove  in  top-llight  fasliion. 

•  •      •      • 

( George  Haight  produced  with  great  gusto. 

•  •      •      •* 

Leo  gives  a  hand  to  I  larry  Kurnitz  for 
the  screen  play  and  the  initial  pat  on 
tiie  hack  to  the  newspapcnnan  who 
hi  came  a  private — then  told  the  world 
all  about  it! 

•  •      •      • 

Our  closing  phrase  is  a  paraphrase: 
Sii— Hear— Private  Hargrove"! 


• 
• 

• 
* 

• 
• 
• 
* 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

* 
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It's  fish  - 

Made  with  CRISCO,  these  good  dishes  are  as  EASY 
ON  DIGESTIONS  as  they  are  on  RATION  POINTS! 


Want  to  make  poinr-frcc  fish  taste  excit- 
ing.'' Use  Crisco!  It's  a  wonder  at  turning 
out  delicious,  digestible  seafood  treats. 

That  crusty-brown  Codfish  Cake  will 
he  really  r/z/jci/z/'/c' when  you  fry  with  Crisco. 
No  need  to  worry  about  digestions  now. 
liven  children  may  eat  Oisco-fried  foods. 

Sample  that  Supper  Pie!  The  flaky 

crust  is  easy  to  digest.  With  Crisco's  new 


Pastry  Method  you  get  flaky,  tender,  di- 
gestible pie  crust  every  time! 

Crisco  is  the  only  shortening  you  can 

buy  that  gives  you  all  these  things:  (1) 
Fried  foods  so  dtgeitihle  children  may  cat 
them;  (2)  Lighter  ctlVcs  than  even  the  most 
expensive  shortening;  (3)  A  sure  way  to 
get  flaky,  tender  pie  crust.  Use  pure,  all- 
vegetable  Crisco  for  all  your  cooking! 


1  Ih.  flHh  flllfts  1  tbsp.  vlnoKar 

2  tl)si>H.  Jloiir  "  2  CKB  yolks,  beaten 
2  tlmps.  nioltod  1  tHp.  scraped 

(  YInco  onion 

1  oiip  inilk  Salt — Pepper 

Yi,  cup  grat<!(l  yellow  chccwo 

Wipe  fish  and  roll  in  seasoned  flour.  Sautfi 
oiirefnlly  In  .'J  or  4  tbsps.  hot  Crisco  till 
delicately  t)rowne(l.  (CJrisco  Is  grand  for 
fryiiiKl  'I'liiTirs  no  heavy  sinoki^  or  smell  — 
no  o(f-taste.  No  need  to  worry  al)out  di- 
Kesllons,  ellh(T.  Doctors  say  Cri.sco-fried 
foods  are  easy  to  diKest  I)  I'lace  in  shallow 
"Olscoed"  baking  dish  and  cov<t  with 
Sunny  Sauce:  Hieiid  flour  with  melted 
Crisco;  add  nilik.  (;ook  till  tliickeiied.  Add 
vinegar,  egg  yolks,  onion  and  seiisonings. 
S|)rinkle  witli  grali-d  cheesi*  and  l)rown  In 
moderate  oven  (.'{«)"  K.)  for  about  lOiuin. 
All  Measureuiunts  JLevol. 


r 


SKfLLET  CODFISH  WITH  CREAMED  EGOS 

y<i  II).  suit  eodllsh  y{  cup  liot  milk 

;t  (Mips  (Heed  potatoes         1  tbsp.  Orlseo 

2  eggs  (beaten) 

Soak  codfish.  Drain  and  break  Into  plec<>s. 
Add  potatoes:  cover  with  boiling  water 
and  simmer  21)  min.  or  uiilll  |>otatoes  are 
lender.  Drain  and  mash  thoroughly.  Add 
beaten  eggs,  Crisco  and  milk.  'I'ranstVr  to 
hot  skillet  containing  enough  melted 
Crls(;o  tocovcM-  bottom.  Cover;  fry  slowly 
until  cilsp  and  brown  on  bottom.  (U(^- 
menibi>r  foods  fried  crisp  and  light  In 
< 'risen  are  so  iligislibtf  eiilldren  may  (>al 
tliemi)  'I'urn  upside^  down  on  plain.  .Servo 
alone  or  witli  rrcdiiicd  CfK/s.  .Melt  .'J 
tbsi)S.  Crisco;  bl(<ud  with  It  tbsps.  Hour. 
(No  need  to  use  butterl  Crisco  makes  d(>- 
licious,  smootli-as-satin  sauces,)  Stir  In 
I  ''J  cups  milk,  Co<ik  till  thickened.  Season 
to  taste.  Add  about  I  sliced  hard-cooked 
eggs.  All  Measurements  l,e\el,  Servc^N 'l-O, 
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LENTEN  SUPPER  PIE  (Serves  4-6) 

2  cujis  llak(-d,     2  cups  cooked  vegetables 

cooked  fish  (pea-s,  celery,  carrots) 

2  cui)s  mediiuu  white  sauce 

Mix  flsh,  vegi>tabtes  and  white  sauce.  Sea- 
.son,  I'our  inl()cas.serole.  C'over  with  pastry 
strips.  Hake  in  hot  oven  (125°  V.)  2.'>-30 
niin.  Crisco  I'dstry:  Sift  1  ^a  cups  lloiu- 
and  I'j  tsp,  sivlt  into  a  bowl.  Take  out  \i 
cui)  of  this  Hour  and  mi.\  it  with  3  tbsps. 
watiT  to  niak«<  a  i)aste.  To  remaining  Hour 
{I'-i  cups)  add  'a  cup  Orisco;  cut  in  till 
pieces  are  size  of  snuill  peas.  Next,  add 
Hour-pii.st<>  to  Crisco-llour  mixture.  Mix 
thorouyhly  till  dough  comes  together 
and  can  be  shaped  into  a  hall.  HoU  out  \i 
inch  thick;  cut  in  narrow  strips.  This  easy 
('risco  I'astry  Method  is  sure-fire!  You'll 
get  flaky,  tender,  digestible  pie  crust 
every  timel  All  Mimsiu-emonts  Level. 


Crisco 
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9  OUT  OF  10  DOCTORS  SAY : 

«I^  "It's  Digestible! 


// 
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That  Arniy-iavy  Pay  Checl 


THAT  form  letter  from  the  draft  board 
has  exploded  out  of  the  mailbox  like  a 
time  bomb.  You  have  so  many  days, 
hours,  minutes  left  together.  You  have 
done  your  last  weeping,  your  last  love-and- 
tenderness  making.  And  now  you've  packed 
the  pitiful  remains  of  his  civilian  life.  Your 
Ulysses  is  about  to  leave  you,  Penelope,  to 
your  knitting. 

We  hate  to  prod  this  tender  moment  with 
a  practical  finger,  but  there  are  yet  things  to 
be  done.  Common-sense  arrangements  to  be 
made  about  money.  Here  are  the  questions 
and  answers  on  this  unromantic  subject, 
and  we  can  promi.se  you  one  thing:  If  you 
read  and  heed,  you'll  be  spared  many 
heartaches  in  the  peaceful  years  to  come. 
Because,  you  see 

"'MAKES  THE   31AKE  4>0" 

That  filthy  little  thing  called  lucre  has  en- 
tered a  number  of  broken  homes  and  un- 
happy situations.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  being  in  love,  especially  in 
wartime,  but  give  it  the  peacetime  gilt- 
edged  security  of  common  sense.  Give  your 
Ulysses  something  solid  to  come  home  to — 
not  a  precarious  perch  of  unpaid  bills  and 
splintered  mortgages. 

Before  he  leaves  you,  Penelope,  ask  him  to 
write  a  few  things  down  on  paper.  What  he's 
done  about  the  house,  the  car,  the  rent,  his 
mother's  allowance — and  first  of  all,  your 
aUowancc.  Be  sure  you  have  in  writing  what 
he  wants  done  with  things.  Before  the 
proper  authority,  this  is  a  will,  and  there's 
noliiing  terrifying  about  it.  Be  sure  you 
understand  the  money  arrangements  that 
have  kept  things  going  these  past  years.  In 
the  furor  of  leave-taking  he  may  forget  the 
details  that  will  keej)  your  brow  smooth  and 
your  correspondence  unknit  with  care.  For 
example 

"ll'hnj'.s  the  tltffvrfttre  hetween  an  nl- 
hnvttiivc  anil  tin  alUttnivnt?  Do  I  pet 
l,i>lh?" 

An  allowance  is  the  Government's  monthly 
contribution  to  the  family  of  an  enlisted 
man.  An  allotment  is  your  husband's  con- 
tribution out  of  his  pay.  (Normally,  this 
is  $22.)  You  are  entitled  to  both.  Together 
they  add  up  to  $50  a  month  for  you,  with 
$30  additional  for  one  child  and  $20  for 
each  of  the  other  children.  This  is  the  same 
for  Army  and  Navy.  Beyond  the  regular 
.-unount  your  husband  contributes  through 
deduction  from  his  pay,  he  may  make  a 
voluntary  allotment  to  you.  However,  the 
War  Department  specifies  that  he  must 
never  cut  himself  down  to  less  than  $10  a 
month  of  his  own.  Both  the  Government's 
allowance  and  your  husband's  allotment 
must  be  applied  for  by  your  husband  for 
you,  by  filling  out  the  proper  forms  at  his 
induction  station  or  his  camp.  If  you  have  a 
job  of  your  own,  the  amount  of  money  you 
receive  from  husband  and  Government  re- 
mains unchanged.  Army  and  Navy  olVicers 
make  only  voluntary  allotments,  but  they 
do  receive  for  their  wives  and  dependents 
extra  amounts  for  rent  and  subsistence,  de- 
pending upon  rank. 

"'Vardan  me,  tmt  lite  skeleton  in  niy 
closet  is  shotting.  My  hushnnd  tliiln't 
fill  ottt  those  ' proper  forms"  /or  an  al- 
lotment and  an  alloiaince.  What  do  I  do 

"The  lass  with  the  delicate  air"  will  of 
course  attempt  to  persuade  her  spouse  to 
make  the  application.  If  he  won't,  or  if  he  is 
overseas,  write  to  the  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  They  will 
require  birth  and  marriage  certificates  and 
possibly  other  documentary  evidence  that 


you  are  the  "lawful  wedded  wife  of  s 
enlisted  man."  In  the  meantime,  if  you  j 
stranded  without  money  before  the  alh 
ment  begins,  apply  to  the  Army  Emergen 
Relief  or  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which  1 
an  office  in  your  community  or  near  by. 

AND  NOW 

aboi;t  insurance  — 

"Doe.s  my  husband  have  to  take  i 
Army  life  insurance?  How  much?" 

No,  he  doesn't  have  to,  but  he's  enc(  ■ 
aged  to  take  out  the  whole  $10,000  i- 
mitted.    The  premium  is  very  small.    )r 
example,  if  the  soldier  is  twenty-six,  the  1 1 
per  month  on  $10,000  worth  of  insuranci 
$6.80.    If,  together,  you  can't  squeeze  ii 
amount  out  of  that  Army  pay  check,  ma 
you'd  be  a  good  sport  and  earn  that  e> 
$6.80  a  month.  This  National  Service  1 
Insurance  must  be  applied  for  within 
days  after  entrance  into  service  and  w 
still  in  service.  The  insurance  can  be  kept 
for  life,  and  at  any  time  after  one  year  r 
be   converted   into  ordinary   life,   twei 
payment  life  or  thirty-payment  life  or 
endowment  policy. 

^'Ilow  long  after  a  man  is  repot 
missing  do  tlie  insurance  payme 
start?" 

After  one  year  for  an  Army  man,  ur 
it  is  determined  in  the  meantime  that 
insured  died  or  has  been  killed.  At  that  t: 
the   beneficiary   receives    the    insurancf 
monthly  installments,  and  in  addition  J 
months'  full  pay.  A  Navy  wife  continued 
receive  full  pay  until  the  Secretary  ofae 
Navy   has    pronounced    the   missing   m 
dead.  This  may  be  beyond  a  year.  Thm- 
surance  premiums  of  both  Army  and  N/y 
men  missing  in  action  or  held  prisonerj] 
paid  by  the  Government. 

'*//oM'  can  we  keep  up  our  regular 
insMi ranee  policy  on  Army  pay? '^ 

Get  in  touch  with  your  insurance  agei|al 
once  and  ask  for  the  benefits  of  the  Solr''' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  An  amend 
to  this  Act  passed  in  1942  provides  tha, .. 
Government  will  prevent  the  lapsing     ; 
serviceman's  commercial  policy,  up  to  $i;Xl 
by  guaranteeing  the  premiums  while  th  in 
sured  is  on  active  duty  with  the  Arm:o: 
Navy.   Application  must  be  made  to  II 
life-insurance  company,  and  Form  380  ifi' 
one  to  ask  for.    But  remember — the   fct 
premiums  must  be  paid  to  the  insuija 
company  within  two  years  after  the 
is  out  of  service.    Also,  watch  this: 
are  some  commercial  life-insurance  po 
which  contain  a  "war  clause."   If  yoi 
one  of  these,  the  above  benefits  do  not  i 
to  your  policy. 


MFE  ON  THE 
INST.\I.M>IENT  PKAN 

In  the  old  pre-Army  paydays,   wher  if- 
stretched  happily  on  from  one  installmc|t' 
the  next,  you  had  only  to  sigh  and  fni 
"One  more  payment  and  the  baby's  i 
(or  the  chair  or  the  house  or  whatevt  . 
were  buying  at  the  moment).  Now.  wit  ti 
long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  lifting  your  b  :i 
winner  right  out  of  his  nest,  there  arc  1= 
mighty  questions  to  decide.    How  wib 
keep  up  the  payments  on  the  house?  ."- 
you  let  the  car  go  back  to  the  financ<- 
pany?     And    what    about    that    wonii 
modern  bleached  wood  in  the  living  ; ) 
Are  your  chances  for  keeping  it  simply  r 
for  the  duration?    Well,  one  thing    . 
learned    in   this   war   is   something 
money.  We  watched  oranges  jump  frc 
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cents  to  $1.20  a  dozen  in  one  dizzy  wee  las 


winter,  and  now  we  know  about  inflation.  We 
have  a  sounder  idea,  too,  about  installment- 
plan  buying.  We  resolve  not  to  "bite  off 
more  than  we  can  chew,"  as  the  old  farmer 
said  reverently  of  his  best  chewing  tobacco. 
But  that  doesn't  help  solve  past  mistakes. 

I  Here  are  questions  and  answers  to  help  right 

'what's  already  wrong. 

"We  can't  keep  up  payments  on  the 
house  u-e  are  buying.    Will  we  lose  it?'' 

In  most  cases,  no.  This  is  governed  by 
state  laws  and  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief 
'Act,  which  states,  "The  court  may  stay  the 
'proceedings  for  the  period  of  military  service 
and  three  months  thereafter  if,  in  its  opinion, 
the  ability  of  the  soldier  to  perform  the  obli- 
gations [that  is,  pay  the  installments  due]  is 
materially  affected  by  reason  of  his  military 
service."  That  is,  the  court  may  delay  the 
payments  due.  In  the  meantime,  the  pay- 
ments are  going  to  keep  piling  up  like  snow 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  will  need  as  much 
shoveling  right  now  as  a  smart  woman  like 
you  can  manage. 

^^Suppose  I  can't  meet  the  rent  each 
month  on  his  reduced  Army  pay.  Can 
the  landlord  evict  us?" 

Not  if  your  rent  is  $80  a  month  or  less 
and  the  court  is  convinced  that  inability  to 
pay  is  due  directly  to  your  husband's  mili- 
tary service.  Then  the  eviction  may  be  post- 
poned for  three  months.  But  the  Secretary 
'  of  War  is  authorized  to  order  an  allotment  of 
a  soldier's  pay  toward  rent  for  his  depend- 
ents, if  necessary. 

"'We  were  buying  a  car  and  won't  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  payments.   Will  tve 
'  lose  it?  If  we  turn  it  in,  won't  we  get  less 
than  it's  worth?" 

No  property,  real  or  personal,  which  was 
contracted  for  before  a  man  entered  service 
may  be  sold,  unless  by  order  of  the  court. 

<  That's  what  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief 
Act  provides.   However,  if  you  do  sell  your 

I  automobile,  there's  no  danger  of  your  get- 
ting less  than  it's  worth.  The  court  will  assess 

'  it  for  you;  and  besides,  at  present  market 

'  prices,  there's  quite  a  chance  that  you  may 

'  get  more  than  it's  worth. 

"FFe  borrowed  money  from  the  bank.  I 
can't  keep  up  the  payments.  What  shall 
t  I  do?" 

See  your  banker.  Undoubtedly  some  ar- 
rangement can  be  worked  out  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  the  obligation,  with  interest, 
until  after  the  war,  if  going  into  the  service 
is  the  reason  for  your  husband's  inability  to 
pay.  But  there's  a  great  day  coming,  and 
no  family  wants  to  begin  it  on  a  slateful  of 
old  debts.  A  lot  of  wives  we  know,  who've 
never  worked  before,  are  working  on  that 
clean  slate  now.  For  instance,  there's  a  quiet 
young  lady  out  our  way  who's  turned  into  a 
train  conductor.  And  very  nice  she  looks  in 
navy  blue. 

"We  owe  taxes  on  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property.  Are  they  suspended  for 
the  duration?" 

This  is  a  state  matter  and  you'd  better 
check  with  your  local  tax  commissioner. 
However,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 
says  that  the  property  of  a  serviceman  can- 
not be  sold  for  taxes  without  permission  of 
the  court,  and  that  the  court  may  postpone 
the  sale  for  "six  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  man's  military  service."  Within 
that  time,  the  serviceman  may  pay  what  he 
owes. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.  Will  theGov- 
ernment  pay  the  doctor  bills  and  furnish 
hospital  care?" 

This,  we'd  say,  is  the  $64  question.  Good 
for  you — well,  well,  going  to  have  a  baby, 
are  you?  We're  certainly  all  for  it  (and  de- 
lighted, also,  that  you  are  taking  us  out  of 
those  dry  dough-and-doughnut  questions 
above).  Now  Uncle  Sam,  you  will  discover, 
is  also  very  happy  about  your  baby.  If  he 
can  find  a  spare  bed  in  a  regular  Army  or 
Navy  hospital,  he'll  see  that  you  get  it. 
Doctors  are  scarcer  than  men  without  uni- 


forms these  days,  but  if  one  can  be  found 
he'll  be  found  for  you.  You'll  get  complete 
obstetrical,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  a 
year.  Application  for  these  niceties  of  living 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  must  be  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  in  charge  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  hospital  to  which  you  want  to  go. 
Don't  expect  a  private  room  with  pink 
storks,  of  course,  but  a  blanket's  a  blanket, 
and  pjrhaps  you  will  let  the  G.I.  monogram 
mean  something  like  George  Ignatius. 

MOVIIVG  UAY$ 
AUE   UEKE  AGAIN 

And  this  doesn't  constitute  an  endorsement 
by  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  As  you  know 
from  past  issues,  we  think  that  camp  follow- 
ing is  not  entirely  a  wise  move.  But  this 
question  is  from  a  home-to-mother  girl. 

"I?  ill  the  Government  pay  the  moving 
bill  if  I  take  the  children  home  to  my 
family  for  the  duration?" 

The  Government  will  pay  for  one  move 
anywhere  after  September  1,  1942— and 
only  one  move.  The  Act  of  June  5, 1942,  pro- 
vides that  the  dependents  and  household 
goods  of  military  personnel  may  be  moved 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  provided  this  is  the  only  move 
made  after  September  1,  1942. 

A  LADY'S  GREATEST  l>O^VER 
IS  TUE   POWER  OF  ATTORIVEY 

In  a  technical  sense,  this  is  strictly  true. 
But  we  wouldn't  have  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  believe  only  in  a  technical 
sense.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  your  abil- 
ity to  make  nice  popovers  may  give  you 
Machiavellian  power.  Nevertheless,  you 
need  to  know  something  of  the  little  legali- 
ties. Gone  are  the  days  when  a  lady  fainted 
at  the  thought  of  a  will,  or  professed  herself 
unable  to  write  a  check  or  handle  the  bank 
account.  You  ought  to  know  about  these 
things,  if  you  don't.  And  we  strongly  feel 
that  you  do,  and  that  we  are  serving  only  to 
remind  you.  For  instance 

"IF/iaf  does  it  mean  when  a  man  gives 
his  wife  ^ power  of  attorney'?" 

When  a  husband  goes  into  service,  numer- 
ous circumstances  arise  in  which  he  needs 
someone  to  act  for  him  in  a  legal  sense.  For 
example,  in  the  signing  of  vouchers,  in  the 
shipment  and  movement  of  possessions,  in 
writing  checks  on  his  bank  account  and  in 
dozens  of  other  legal  matters,  such  as  renew- 
ing the  car  license.  But  these  are  not  things 
to  be  gone  into  lightly,  and  if  you  have 
technical  questions  it  would  pay  you  well  to 
take  the  whole  matter  to  a  lawyer  for  advice. 
He'd  see  that  the  forms  are  correctly  filled 
in  and  that  you  are  not  binding  yourself 
with  too  adhesive  tape. 

'^Should  my  husband  sign  over  the 
house  and  the  furniture  insurance  to 
me?" 

It  would  save  many  complications  which 
might  arise  in  case  of  his  death.  In  addition 
to  making  his  will  and  giving  you  power  of 
attorney,  it  is  sound  business  for  your  hus- 
band to  sign  over  the  house  to  you  in  full 
ownership  or  "joint  tenancy  with  right  of 
survivorship."  And  the  furniture  insurance — 
yes,  it  would  simplify  things. 

^'Why  should  my  husband  make  a  will 
before  leaving?  I  don't  want  to  feel  that 
he  will  be  killed." 

Well,  here's  what  the  War  Department 
told  us,  in  answer  to  this  one:  "Life  is  al- 
ways uncertain  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  al- 
ways sound  business  to  make  a  will,  though 
you  expect  to  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

"/,s  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  the 
safely -deposit  box  in  my  name  if  I  want 
to  open  it?" 

Indeed  it  is.  And  we  can't  resist  telling 
you  that  the  brass  hats  chuckled  over  this 
question.  It  seems  they've  had  millions  of 
furious  requests  from  the  wives  of  plain  Joes 
who've  locked  up  their  little  secrets  and  gone 
to  war.  And  what  can  you  do  about  it?  Not 
a  thing,  lady,  not  a  thing. 


uirrier  clothes  to 
wash  now  I'm  on  war  ^^ 
work  •  •  •  but  DUZ      ^ 
cleans  'em  EASY! 


•vvO^^'*^^^ 


No  soap  made  gets  clothes  cleaner  or 
whiter  than  DUZ.  Yet  DUZ  does 
more  for  you.  It's  safer  for  colors 
than  any  other  leading  washday  soap. 
Safer  even  for  rayon  undies!  DUZ 
does  everything! 


DON'T  WASTE  SOAP-fWAKE  DUZ  DO  MORE  I 

Measure  DUZ  in  cup  or  glass.  A  little  DUZ  a  lot. 
Soak  clothes  in  clear,  cool  water  before  washing. 
Use  sanme  DUZ  suds  for  several  loads  of  clothes. 
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STARRY-KYEn  IIIKALIKT^i 

EVERYONE  will  admit,  I  imagine,  that  being  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  a  realistic  business.  A  man 
either  goes  mad  or  else  gets  down  to  hardpan.  Most 
of  them  get  down  to  hardpan. 

During  the  past,  four  years  being  a  French  prisoner 
of  war,  for  any  thinking  PVenchman,  must  have  been  a 
particularly  grim  and  realistic  business.  Deprived  of 
any  authentic  news,  such  men  must  have  felt  naked 
and  alone.  They  must  have  reached  that  nadir  of 
despair  from  which  evolves  either  complete  hopeless- 
ness or  else  pure  thought. 

Marcel  Haedrich  is  a  young  Frenchman  who  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of  '40;  and  for 
over  a  year,  until  he  escaped,  he  lived  in  a  German 
prison  camp.  Not  long  ago  he  published  a  book,  Bar- 
rack 3,  Room  12,  in  which  he  told  of  his  experiences; 
but  what  is  more— much  more— unfolded  the  philos- 
ophy which  his  despair,  his  hours  of  enforced  idleness 
had  woven  slowly  like  a  web.  Now  that  philosophy  is 
part  of  him,  as  it  must  be  part  of  thousands  of  other 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  is  what  he  says:  "The  idealists  are  always 
right.  It  is  only  our  lack  of  faith  which  is  their 
weakness." 

It  takes  character  to  believe;  to  believe  in  nothing 
requires  only  weakness. 

But  that  isn't  all,  by  any  means.  The  "starry-eyed 
idealist"  is  the  only  practical  man  in  the  world.  The 
only  hard-boiled,  clear-visioned,  farsighted,  two-fisted 
fellow  there  is.  Everyone  else  is  just  being  sentimental 
about  something. 

Why?  The  answer  is  so  childishly  simple  that  the 
only  puzzle  is  why  mankind  for  thousands  of  years  has 
continued  to  trip  over  its  own  feet  like  the  old- 
fashioned  vaudeville  actor. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you're  here  in  this  world 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  with  you,  in  the  same 
condition,  are  all  other  living  men  and  women.  You're 
here— that's  one  of  the  few  facts  anyone  knows.  All 
right,  while  you're  here,  you,  and  all  like  you— all  the 
living— are  in  possession;  they  are  masters  of  this 
"here."  (Which  is  not  ungrammatical  if  you  put 
"here"  in  quotation  marks.)  This  "here"  is  your 
property.  You  own  it  jointly.  You  belong  to  a  corpora- 
tion, a  secret  society  whose  only  enemies  are  death, 
stupidity  and  selfishness.  As  directors  of  a  corporation, 
do  you  allow  it  to  go  bankrupt  through  sloth  or  in- 
attention or  confused  counsel?  As  owners  of  a  house, 
do  you  willingly  allow  it  to  depreciate?  Even  if  you 
consider  yourself  no  more  (Continued  on  Page  139) 
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GREAT  American  failure  in  this  war 
has  been  the  failure  to  give  civilian 
imagination,  brain.s  and  knowledge 
the  opportunity  to  function  adequately 
in  any  sphere  except  in  the  purely  mechan- 
ical and  technical  processes  of  produotion. 
Civilian  talents  are  the  greatest  unused 
national  resource,  and  this  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  neglect  of  women. 

Few  countries  have  as  remarkable  women 
as  the  United  States.  In  no  other  country 
have  women  had  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  result,  we  have  absolutely 
first-rate  women  journalists,  writers,  an- 
thropologists, explorers,  professors,  organ- 
izers, .social  workers,  traders.  We  have 
women  who  know  obscure  languages  and 
the  habits,  histories  and  behavior  patterns 
of  all  the  countries  of  our  Allies  and  ene- 
mies. 

The  Briti.sh  have  always  known  that 
women  could  often  get  places  and  accom- 
plish missions  where  men  could  not.  Clever 
women  always  have  wa\'s  of  establish- 
ing social  connections.  If  they  have  been 
in  a  place  before,  they  are  far  more  likely 
than  men  to  have  maintained  old  contact.s. 
Contrary  to  popular  myths,  countries  that 
haveemj)l«ye(l  them  as  confidential  agents 
have  found  tiicm  more  discreet  than  men. 
They  are  less  likely  to  get  drunk,  less 
likely  to  brag,  and  are  far  more  adept  at 
wringing  secrets  from  men  than  men  are 
at  getting  the  confidence  of  clever  women. 

An  important  factor  in  modern  war  is 
the  assembling  of  important  information. 
Women  have  always  been  i)ast  masters  of 
the  art.  They  are  naturally  inquisitive, 
most  of  them  have  been  trained  to  listen; 
and  they  are  ac<'ustomed,  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  to  entertain,  to  act  as  hostess, 
to  draw  out  their  guests.  In  the  gathering 
of  information,  the  .social  arts  are  of  great 
importance,  and  women,  by  training  and 
habit,  possess  them  in  superior  degree  to 
men. 

Great  Britain,  where  women  pretend  to 
no  such  economic  status  as  in  America, 
has  always  known  how  to  use  women  in  its 
governmental  services,  open  and  secret. 
British  knowledge  of  the  Moslem  world, 
for  instance,  has  been  immen.sely  broad- 
ened by  two  remarkable  women,  the  late 
Gertrude  Bell  and  her  present  successor. 
Miss  Stark,  both  of  whom  lived,  studied 
and  traveled  for  years  among  the  Arabs, 
mastering  dialects,  establishing  contacts 
and  judging  matters  with  shrewd,  feminine 
common  sense. 

But  America  has  remarkable  women 
whom  the  Government  in  wartime  com- 
pletely neglects. 

In  my  own  profession  of  journalism  I  will 
name  one  who  has  no  superior  in  the  field, 
male  or  female:  Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  The  New  York  Times.  Mrs. 
McCormick  has  been  traveling  back  and 
forth    between    the    United    States    and 


Europe  for  twenty  years.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  person  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  possesses  a  greater  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  as  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  peoples  or  as  many 
social  groups  and  classes  in  those  coun- 
tries, or  enjoys  as  many  personal  European 
contacts  as  Mrs.  McCormick.  Her  judg- 
ment is  of  remarkable  disinterestedness, 
her  knowledge  immense,  her  tact  exquisite. 
She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  attracts 
not  only  confidence  but  confidences.  And 
added  to  all  these  qualifications  of  knowl- 
edge and  character,  she  has  a  first-rate 
and  highly  disciplined  intellect. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an 
OflSce  of  Strategic  Services,  an  Office  of 
War  Information,  a  Board  of  Economic 
W^arfare,  a  State  Department,  a  Military 
and  a  Naval  Intelligence.  These  offices  em- 
ploy many  thousands  of  persons  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  information. 
Hundreds  of  these  people  are  foreigners 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  seeing 
anything  from  an  American  viewpoint. 
Yet  the  entire  apparatus  has  found  no 
place  for  a  most  valuable  American  who  is 
certainly  not  difficult  to  search  out. 

One  American  woman  journalist  has 
played  an  unusually  important  role  in  the 
.semiofficial  information  services  of  the 
war.  That  is  Miss  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
correspondent  in  London,  of  the  Chicago 
DaiJy  News.  She  is  also  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  important  Whitehall  Letter,  by 
which  leading  Britishers  and  Americans 
are  kept  informed  of  the  less  obvious 
war  developments.  But  the  Whitehall 
Letter,  that  discovered  Miss  Kirkpatrick's 
usefulness,  is  British! 

Ihe  British  government  would  certainly 
have  found  some  official  use  for  women 
like  Charis  Crockett,  anthropological  sci- 
entist and  authority  on  New  Guinea;  or 
for  Helen  Burton,  who  for  twenty  years 
ran  a  gift  shop  in  Peking,  was  known 
throughout  much  of  China  as  an  impec- 
cably honest  trader,  speaks  fluent  Chinese 
and  has  contacts  with  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese craftsmen.  ;    i 

Sigrid  Schultz,  for  twenty  years  Chicago  a 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Berlin,  is  sittingn 
in  Westport,  Connecticut.    She  has  un-r- 
countable  German  and  other  Europeai^^ 
connections,  speaks  German,  French  an°^ 
Swedish,  and  why  she  is  not  in  Swede 
collecting  data  on  Germany  from  the  Gf 
mans  who  come  and  go  from  there  is  ' 
yond  me.  you 

Then  there  is  Katherine  Anne  Portqe  bit 
superb  English  writer  who  speaks  fli  he'd 
Spanish  and  knows  Spain  and  Spanisl 
ture  better  than  most  Spaniards.  I  s'-  i  our 
think  she  would  be  useful  in  either  "  ^'"'^^ 
or  Spanish  America.  /'er'have 

And  there's  Gertrude  Emerson. '^^  ^^^ 
descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ^[^^  ^j^q 
to  a  distinguished      (Continued  on  or  you  to 
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has  no  in- 

^.  lovely — so 
t  haunt  you ! 
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THAT'S  THE  TIME  you  appreciate  your  old 
standby,  Listerine  Antiseptic,  more  than  ever. 
So  often  it  can  be  such  a  help  in  fighting  the 
bacteria  related  to  colds. 

Used  early  and  frequently  as  a  gargle  it  may  help 
head  off  a  cold  entirely  or  keep  it  from  getting 
serious.  That  goes,  too,  for  simple  sore  throat 
which  so  often  accompanies  a  cold. 

Fewer  Colds,  Fewer  Sore  Throats  for 
Listerine  Antiseptic  Users  in  Tests 

There's  an  impressive  lot  of  evidence  to  back  this 
statement  up.  Over  and  over  again,  in  tests  made  over 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  those  who  gargled  Listerine 
Antiseptic  regularly  every  day  had  fewer  colds  and 
itsually  had  milder  ones  than  those  who  did  not  gargle. 


Perhaps  you  wonder  why.  The  explanation,  we 
believe,  is  simple: 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of  the  Second- 
ary Invaders,  those  potentially  troublesome  germs 
that  can  set  up  housekeeping  in  almost  everybody's 
mouth. 

Many  a  noted  nose  and  throat  specialist  holds 
them  responsible  for  the  complications  of  a  cold, 
much  of  its  discomfort,  misery  and  trouble.  They 
can  stage  a  "mass  invasion"  of  the  throat  tissues 
when  wet  feet,  cold  feet,  drafts,  fatigue  or  sudden 
temperature  changes  put  you  under  par. 

Germs  Reduced-  in  Tests 

It  is  wise  to  attack  these  trouble-makers  to  forestall, 
if  possible,  such  a  "mass  invasion."  And  that,  appar- 


ently, is  what  Listerine  Antiseptic  so  often  does. 
In  actual  tests  this  cool,  refreshing  antiseptic 
accomplished  reductions  of  germs  on  mouth  and 
throat  surfaces  ranging  up  to  96.7%  fifteen  minutes 
after  a  gargle.  One  hour  later  the  same  tests  showed 
reductions  up  to  80%. 

Surely,  when  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  this 
delightful  precaution  is  well  worth  taking. 

LAMBER7    PhARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BECAUSE  OF  WARTIME  restrictions  you  may  not  always  be  able 
to  get  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  favorite  size.  Most  drug 
counters  will,  however,  have   it   generally  available   in  some  size. 

LISTERINE     ANTISEPTIC 

for  countless  little  emergencies 
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—  now,  you  do  your  entertaining  the 
simple  and  easy  way.  Maybe  you  gather 
your  friends  together  for  an  afternoon 
cup  of  tea.  And  trot  out  all  your  very 
nicest  tea  things   to   do   them   honor. 


—  or,  with  your  own   two   hands,  you       f^ 
whisk  up  a  delicious  and  unrationed 
supper.  And  serve  it  l)u(Tet-fashion,with 
the  {iroud   liclp  of  your  p(>t  casserole. 


®^®®    ® 
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—  afterwards,  you  may  play  simple 
games.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
tried  jackstraws  — or  tiddly  winks  — or 
maybe  checkers  ? 

—and  on  a  convenient  table,  there's 
always  an  open  Whitman's  Sampler.  Or 
what  about  calling  upon  some  family 
treasures  for  candy  dishes  ? 


But  however  you  serve  them,  the 
welcome  will  always  be  the  same. 
For  Whitman's  Chocolates  havelong 
been  known  and  recognized  as  the 
very  finest  in  candy.  There  is  some- 
thing special  about  their  luscious 
creaminess  and  the  smooth,  rich 
chocolate.  And  these  days,  when  the 
little  things  mean  so  much,  they  are 
even  more  than  ever  a  charming 
indication  of  your  hospitality. 


CHOCOLATES 


Oinr.  1944,  Stouhen  K.  WliiUnun  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Our  Readers  Write  lis 


For  Office  Cooks 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Could:  Don't  you  think  it 
is  time  to  devote  some  of  your  precious 
wood  pulp  to  the  problems  of  the  woman 
who  keeps  house  without  a  kitchen  and 
cooks  without  a  stove? 

The  tremendous  pressure  of  work  has 
depleted  the  three-hour-luncheon  clubs, 
and  the  long  lines  at  the  drugstore  coun- 
ters have  discouraged  the  hasty  luncher. 
Office  cooking,  for  some  time  more  or  less  a 
diversion,  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 

A  coffee  maker  with  a  separate  electric 
unit  and  a  folding  sandwich  grill  are  all 
one  really  needs.  Have  just  enough  china 
and  silver  and  linen;  paper  plates  and 
napkins  are  too,  too  picnicky.  And  the 
office  cook,  whether  she  be  secretary  or 
dietitian,  should  never  go  domestic.  No 
aprons,  please — and  (I  am  miles  ahead  of 
you  here)  no  dishwashing.  The  dishes  can 
be  placed  in  a  hamper  for  a  loug-suffering 
cleaning  woman  to  do  for  a  regular  tip. 
For  the  secretary,  I  would  suggest  trays 
rather  than  a  table.  You  will  first  of  all 
have  laid  in  a  reserve  stock  of  as  many 
cans  as  points  will  allow,  boxes  of  Melba 
toast  and  bread  sticks  (fresh  bread  and 
butter  is  a  problem). 

A  spaghetti  luncheon  can  be  prepared 
in  ten  minutes.  Drop  the  spaghetti  into 
salted  water  and  let  it  boil  while  you  mix  a 
green  salad;  use  a  prepared  sauce  for  the 
spaghetti — there  are  several  good  ones  to 
be  had — and  instead  of  meat  balls  use  tiny 
balls  of  pate  de  foie  gras.  or  if  the  boss'  in- 
come does  not  run  to  pate  de  foie  gras,  have 
the  butcher  make  up  balls  of  smoked  liver 
sausage.  Serve  with  cheese  and  bread 
sticks  and  fresh  fruit  and  black  coffee. 

And  don't  worry  trying  to  have  a  great 
variety,  (iive  a  man  a  meal  he  likes  and 
he  will  eat  it  uncomplainingly  every  day. 

It  is  fun  too.  But  then  I  really  like  cook- 
ing. Come  up  and  see  me  sometime. 

MARCH  HEREFORD. 

Hay  ^'ar  RondN  Firnt 

Sacramento,  California. 

Dear  Editor:  J.  C.  Furnas'  article.  Hot 
Money,  impressed  and  woke  me  up.  That 
article  applies  to  me. 

Here  is  a  homely  example.  I  have  cur- 
tains in  my  kitchen  that  will  <lo  for  an- 
other year,  l)ut  I  long  to  make  .some  crisp 
new  plaid-gingham  ones.  That  would  be 
eight  yards  of  an  already  scarce  material. 
That  material,  mind  you,  would  make 
four  dresses  for  four  little  girls  and  last 
well  for  them.  If  I  buy  that  material  to 
dress  up  my  windows,  the  four  mothers 
will  have  to  buy  the  cheap-quality  yardage 
which  is  coming  in  at  a  higher  price,  and 
buy  more  of  it  because  of  its  nondurability, 
and  indirectly  through  me  help  inflation 
along. 

I   hope  many  another  housewife  with 
that  little  extra  cash  sees  it  the  same  way. 
Sincerely, 

MRS.  R.  K.  LINSLEY. 

SaludoM  AmifioM 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Dear  Editor:  When  I  got  married,  six 
years  ago,  my  husband  presented  me  with 
the  first  subscription  of  your  magazine. 

Following  many  of  your  good  advices  I 
have  tried — against  our  custom  here  of 
having  maids  for  all  home  works — to  do 
the  housework  alone.  And  I  found  so 
much  pleasure  in  it  that  I  still  keep  on 
cooking — thanks  to  Ann  Batchelder's  en- 
thusiasm ! 

Your  magazine  has  shown  me  how 
America  lives  better  than  cinema  and 
propaganda  literature. 

Yours  truly, 
BEATRIZ  A.  AUTUORI. 

Try  This  on  If  oar  Soldior 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Editors:  Our  boys  and  girls  in 
camps  here  and  overseas  like  to  have 
clippings  from  home,  but  it's  a  nui.sance — 
particularly  in  battle  areas,  where  letters 
must  be  opened  outdoors — to  read  a  letter 
and  try  to  keep  up  with  a  dozen  or  so 
clippings.  May  I  offer  my  plan  of  han- 
dling clippings? 

Before  giving  magazines  tp  paper- 
salvage  collection,  go  through  them  for 


cartoons,  Jaits  of  verse  and  jokes.  From 
the  daily  paper  clip  personal  items, 
births,  graduations,  marriages,  engage- 
ments, items  about  his  school  and  college, 
his  church  and  Sunday  school — anything 
in  which  he  will  be  interested.  Arrange 
your  collection  of  clippings  in  three  groups 
according  to  length — short,  medium  and 
long  (and  if  a  clipping  is  too  long,  you  can 
cut  it  into  sections). 

Fold  a  piece  of  paper  once  and  cut  it  to 
make  a  folder  that  is  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  inch  less  in  width  and  length  than 
your  envelope.  A  No.  10  envelope  is  most 
satisfactory. 

On  page  one  of  your  folder  write  the 
boy's  name  and  address  and  your  name 
and  address.  Then  paste  a  brightly  colored 
flower  or  fruit  picture  (something  he's 
very  fond  of — a  puppy  picture,  if  he  likes 
dogs)  and  say  "To  Jim,  from  mother."  A 
different  picture  each  time. 

On  page  two  of  folder  take  your  paste 
brush,  start  at  bottom  of  page  and  make 
two  parallel  smears  of  paste  (use  it  lightly) 
to  the  top  of  page.  Lay  your  shortest 
clipping  at  bottom — bottom  of  clipping 
even  with  bottom  of  page.  Paste  second 
clipping  top  a  quarter  inch  above  top  of 
bottom  clipping,  and  each  additional 
clipping  in  same  manner  to  top  of  page. 
With  the  last  clipping  in  place,  start  at 
top  clipping  and  fold  it  back  at  top  line  of 
clipping  below,  and  with  soft  cloth  wipe 
away  any  excess  paste.  As  you  fold  the 
clippings  back  they  may  be  left  this  way 
for  a  few  minutes  for  the  paste  to  dry. 
Treat  page  three  of  the  folder  in  the  same 
way. 

Don't  paste  clippings  on  back  of  folder. 
Make  another  folder  if  you  have  that 
many  clippings. 

This  is  fun  to  do,  and  soon  you'll  find 
yourself  seeing  clippings  for  folders  in 
every  magazine  and  paper  you  read. 
When  you  get  that  first  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion from  your  boy  or  girl,  you'll  think 
your  efforts  repaid.  These  clipping  folders 
are  something  a  boy  may  share  with  his 
buddies  and  give  pleasure  and  interest  to 
many.       j^RS.  HATTIE  C.  SMITH. 

Plea  From  Doivn  Under 

39  Dunn  Street, 
Christchurch,  S.W.I. 
New  Zealand. 

Dear  Sir:  After  looking  through  my 
pile  of  old  Journals  tonight  I  am  spurred 
to  send  a  plea  to  you.  During  the  war  it  is 
impossible-  to  send  money  out  of  New 
Zealand,  and  therefore  I  cannot  get  my 
Joi'RNAL.  Apart  from  the  enjoyment  my 
husband  and  I  derive  from  the  monthly 
arrival  of  your  magazine,  we  both,  as 
primary-school  teachers,  found  a  lot  that 
was  colorful  and  new  and  authoritative  in 
various  fields,  and  we  miss  it  very  much. 
So  could  you  find  someone  who  would  be 
willing  to  wrap  up  and  post  to  me  her 
copj'  of  the  Journal  when  she  has  read 
it?  There  could  be  no  payment  made, 
except  used  stamps,  possibly,  until  after 
the  war,  when,  if  she  would  believe  me, 
she  would  be  fully  recompensed. 

I  do  miss  you,  Ann  Batchelder,  Wilhela 
Cushman,  Doctor  Bundesen, Gladys Taber 
and  all  I 

And  as  for  How  America  Lives,  we  in- 
tend coming  over  ourselves  to  see,  when 
we've  cleaned  up  this  little  mess.  But  un- 
til then,  can  you  help  keep  up  the  friend- 
ship on  paper? 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

PHYLLIS  CAMPBELL. 

Old-Fasliioned  Motliers 
Please  Note 

Collyer,  Kansas. 

Dear  Editor :  I  wonder  if  you  could  pub- 
lish an  article  for  the  older  mothers  about 
how  much  harm  they  do  to  the  young 
mothers-to-be  (usually  their  own  daugh- 
ters) when  they  keep  saying  things  like, 
"Well,  I  don't  know,  I  almost  died — it 
was  the  most  horrible  experience  of  my 
life.  You  will  never  be  nice-looking  after- 
ward." 

Of  course  childbirth   is   hard    (I    have 
three).    But  I  think  the  months  of  worry 
about  what  might  happen   is  ten   times 
harder.       MRS.  BEN  McCARTNEY. 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Sure  clothes  get  dirty...but  dirt  washes  out  so  easy  in  Super  Suds' 


^1  sure  tackle  heavy  wash  with  a  lighter 
heart  now,  with  SO  MUCH  MORE  SUDS, 
LONGER-LASTIN'  SUDS,"  says 
Mrs.  Betty  Daly 


.^ 


^  ^ 


T' 


C'^c 


"TOAN,  the  one  on  her  father's  back,  is  a  regular  little  terror  for 
J    gettin'  her  clothes  dirty.  But  Jerry,  Jacky,  and  even  Bette,  the 

baby,  are  bad  enough.  I  just  had  to  find  a  soap  that  gave  MORE  SUDS 

and  LONGER-LASTIN'  SUDS,  and  I  sure  found  it  in  nev/  Super  Suds. 

Gracious,  what  a  diflference  it  made!  THOSE  SPUNKY  EXTRA  SUDS 

just  sail  through  stubborn  dirt!  I  find  I've  got 

free  time  I  never  had  before,  because  I  really 

do  get  through  my  wash  quicker  with  new, 

sudsier  Super  Suds." 


"Gentle  enough  for  organdy  collars' 

"You  know  how  collars  pick  up  face 
powder,  also  dirt  from  your  coat  collar  — * 

...Well,  Super  Suds'  EXTRA  SUDS         -  ;""" 
are  just  ideal  for  doing  this  kind  of 
special  washing   job  . . .  soak  out  the 
dirt  easy,  yet  are  angelically  gentle  to  '  g. 

the  delicate  fabric!" 
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PUPS., 


Pi  PROVE  it!  Make  the  "milk-bottle  suds  test" 

Shake  up  a  teaspoon  of  your  old  wash-day  soap  and  a  glass 
of  water— even  hard  or  cool  water  — in  a  milk-bottle.  Do  the 
same  with  Super  Suds  in  another  milk-bottle.  See  if  you 
don't  get  more  suds,  longer-lasting  suds,  from  Super  Suds. 


DON'T   WASTE   SOAP!     lAr     vital  materials  needed  to  win  the  war  are  used  in  making  soap 
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X-RAYS  SHOiV  f/OIV  CORSET 
REl/EVES  lYARTfME  FATfGUE 


IF  the  war's  got  you 
working  harder,  you're 
sure  to  be  interested  in 
this  evidence  of  what 
proper  figure  support 
will  do  for  you!  These 
X-rays,  made  under 
competent  medical  su- 
pervision, show  the  sup- 
porting action  of  an  in- 
dividually made  Spirella. 
The  picture  at  the  left 
below  shows  the  constricting  action 
of  an  ordinary  corset,  which  crowds 
the  stomach  down,  and  is  apt  to  drain 
away  your  energy.  The  other  picture 
is  of  the  same  woman  in  her  Spirella. 
See  how  her  stomach  is  raised  al- 
most three  inches!  That's  Spirella's 


natural  support  for  you! 
No  wonder  housewives, 
workers  in  war  plants, 
women  in  offices  all  re- 
port that  they  feel  better 
— and  look  better,  too, 
in  their  individually 
made  Spirellas! 
Call  the  Spirella  corset- 
iere  today!  "With  the 
help  of  the  exclusive 
Spirella  Modeling  Gar- 
ment she'll  show  you  exactly  how 
you'll  feel  and  how  your  clothes  will 
look  with  your  own  Spirella.  The 
measurements  she  takes  of  your 
supported  figure  insures  that  your 
Spirella  will  give  you  the  same  com- 
fort and  fit — your  figure  at  its  best! 


STUDY  THESE   X-RAY   PICTURES.  Dotted  line  shows  stomach  position.   Picture  at  left 
shows  action  of  ordinary  corset.  Picture  at  right  shows  the  natural  support  of  a  Spirella. 


Let  this  simple  test  convince  you 
in  your  own  home  tonight! 

Try  this  when  you  undress  for  bed.  It  takes  but  a  min- 
ute. Press  down  on  your  stomach.  That's  the  con- 
stricting, crowding  pressure  of  the  ordinary  corset. 
Then  lower  your  hands  and  lift  up.  That's  the  natural 
support  an  individually  designed  Spirella  gives  as  long 
as  you  wear  it!  No  wonder  women  who  are  wearing 
their  first  Spirella  say,  "It  makes  me  feel  10  years 
younger.  And  my  figure  looks  so  much  better!"  Phone 
the  Spirella  figure  support  expert  in  your  community 
today,  or  use  the  coupon. 


PRESS  DOWN 


TO  WOMEN  WHO  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  HELPING  OTHERS 


If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  full-tinie  war 
^vork,  you  can  help  other  women  find  new 
comfort  and  happiness  —  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  your  own  income.  Mrs.  M.  L.  G. 
(name  on  request)  writes,  "Two  children  pre- 


LOOK  TRIM    AND 
KEEP   FIT  WITH 


INDIVIDUALLY- 
DESIGNED 
FIGURE   SUPPORT 


vent  my  volunteering  for  full-time  war  work, 
but  I  help  hundreds  do  their  job  better  with 
Spirella  figure  supports.  Last  month  I  made 
$137  from  my  business — and  dozens  of  new 
friends."  \Vhy  not  mail  the  coupon  today? 


SEND  FOR  FREE  "KEEP  FIT"B00K 

The  Spirella  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  J-17,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
D  Send  me  your  free  book,  "Keep  Fit". 
D  Tell  me  how  I  can  start  my  own 
profitable  Spirella  business. 

Name 

Address 

Cily 


Slale_ 


In  Canada,  write  The  Spirella  Co.,  Niapara  Falls.  Ont. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

WUe:  or  Career? 

Albany,  Oregon. 

Dear  Editor :  I  just  read  your  article  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Walker.  It,  to  my  esti- 
mation, is  a  very  stupid  affair.  When  Mrs. 
Walker  took  the  marriage  vows  she  prom- 
ised to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother.  If  she 
sleeps  ten  hours,  works  twelve  hours  and 
exercises  one  hour,  that  leaves  one'  very 
short  hour  for  her  family,  which  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  not  being  a  good  wife 
and  mother. 

I  have  two  children,  three  years  and 
one  and  one  half  years.  My  husband 
works  the  graveyard  shift  in  a  mill. 

Because  of  the  teacher  shortage  I  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  teach,  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  shortage  of  actresses? 

A  reader, 
MRS.  RALPH  SCHNORR. 

Dorothy's  House  IVas  Bombed 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

My  dears:  Last  night,  for  reasons  you 
may  not  find  it  difficult  to  guess,  the 
larder  roof  came  down.  I  know  of  no 
pastime  more  deadening  to  the  soul  than 
picking  plaster  off  the  meat  ration  and  out 
of  the  soup  at  five  a.m.    I  was  cross. 

However,  Mr.  Port  came  in  first  thing. 
If  it's  fancy  work  you  want,  Mr.  Port  may 
take  anything  up  to  a  year  to  do  it — 
though  he  will  always  leave  a  nice  hod  or 
a  ladder  or  a  few  bricks  in  your  yard.  His 
kind  of  trade-mark,  meaning  one  day  he'll 
find  you.  But  if  it's  anything  urgent,  and 
a  few  rafters  have  fallen  on  you,  Mr.  Port 
is  there  at  once. 

He  surveyed  the  wreckage,  unimpressed. 
"Lor'  bless  your  life,  we  must  expect  this 
kind  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Port  philosophi- 
cally. He  patched  it  up  in  no  time,  and 
long  before  I  was  down  to  breakfast  ap- 
peared to  finish  it  off.  I  murmured  that  he 
was  very  early.  He  said  he  did  not  call  it 
early.  He  said  unless  he 
got  up  at  five — or  was 
it  four? — hccouldn'tget 
round  at  all. 

The  worst  part  of 
these  little  interludes  is 
the  mess.  With  one's 
day  now  organized  to 
the  half  minute,  every- 
thing is  wrecked  if  you 
have  to  spend  half  an 
hour  looking  amongst 
plaster  for  that  strange 
piece  of  meat  known  as 
The  Joint. 

Love  to  you  both, 
DOROTHY  BLACK. 


dishes,  they  gave  an  air  of  incredible  lux- 
ury to  the  running  buffet  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  run  quite  a  way  and  outstripped 
most  things! 

The  wedding  cake  was  a  lovely  plum 
cake  sent  us  by  Marian  Black,  which  also 
arrived  most  opportunely.  CutjUp  into 
very  small  pieces,  it  was  handed  round  on 
a  tray  by  Eric,  the  pony  boy,  who  wore  in 
his  buttonhole  a  white  cotton  carnation 
that  came  out  of  a  hat  I  got  at  Saks  many 
years  ago.  Maybe  the  cake  would  have 
gone  farther  if  someone  else  had  handed  it 
round — but  never  mind.  It  was  really 
great  fun,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  people  who  turned  up. 

So  now  I  have  a  married  daughter.  But 
I  have  rather  lost  the  thread  of  a  serial 
story  I  was  working  on ! 

DOROTHY. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  I  don't 
very  often  lie  down  on  a  job,  but  this  time 
I've  simply  got  to  own  I  am  defeated.  I 
intended  and  wanted  to  write  a  personal 
letter  to  all  the  people  who  sent  me  han- 
kies, but  now  I  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  I  shan't  live  long  enough  to  do  it,  and 
get  any  other  work  done  at  the  same  time. 
Will  you  let  me  say  thank  you  through 
the  Journal,  to  all  the  kind  people  I 
can't  write  to,  who  have  sent  me  such  a 
wonderful  present?  I  think  it  was  a  most 
marvelous  idea  of  Margery  Brockway's. 
I  had  visualized  perhaps  one  or  two  dozen, 
so  the  list  Jane  Austin  sent  me  last  mail 
just  knocked  me  flat. 

However,  the  shock  was  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  the  first  box  arrived  last  week. 
It's  a  long  time  since  I  was  so  thrilled  over 
anything,  and  I  called  the  neighbors  in 
and  we  had  a  fine  time  undoing  those 
beautiful  little  packages.  I  made  every- 
one who  had  a  hankie  put  something  in 
the  Prisoners  of  War  Fund  box,  and  I 
gave  them,  too,  one  of  the  names  and 
addresses.  So  quite  a  lot  of  people 
should  hear  from  quite  a  lot  of  people, 
if  they  don't  hear  from 

me. 

DOROTHY. 


^  The  pretty  young  teacher 
^  was  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  concrete  and  ab- 
stract. "Concrete  means 
something  you  can  see,"  she 
said ;  "abstract  something  you 
can't.  Who'll  give  me  an  illus- 
tration?" 

A  boy  in  the  first  row  raised 
his  hand.  "My  pants  are  con- 
crete," he  said.  "Yours  are  ab- 
stract." —J.H.JOHNSON: 
The  Laughter  Library. 
(Maxwell  Droke.) 


My   dear   Bruce  and        

Beatrice:  What  a  com- 
motion !  Last  Monday  Mary's  beau  turned 
up  from  India,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  last  six  years.  He  and  Mary  hadn't 
met  for  four  years,  and  she  went  up  to 
town.  However,  everything  seemed  to  be 
quite  O.K.,  as  the  saying  is,  for  they  ar- 
rived here  starry-eyed,  hand  in  hand  and 
incredibly  vague,  and  said  they  wanted  to 
get  married  at  once.  Nigel  only  has  a 
month's  leave.  Why  waste  any  of  it,  he 
said. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  at 
once?" 

They  said  "Tomorrow,"  which  of 
course  was  impossible.  However,  we  rat- 
tled up  what  we  could  and  interviewed  a 
vicar  or  so,  and  in  the  end  got  them  mar- 
ried on  Saturday,  three  days  later.   Phew ! 

And  if  you  think  I  got  any  help  from 
them,  think  again!  They  sat  in  the  play- 
room and  played  phonograph  records — 
which,  I  am  sure,  reminded  them  very 
tenderly  of  the  Fort  of  Madras,  where 
they  met,  but  did  not  help  me  any.  Even 
when  I  set  them  to  choose  a  wedding 
hymn,  all  they  would  do  was  say  Lo,  He 
From  the  Desert  Comes  was  the  most  suit- 
able. 

For  Nigel,  besides  being  all  that  time  in 
India,  was  through  the  Libyan  campaign, 
was  wounded  in  the  knee — Mary  proudly 
showed  us  his  wound — escaped  from  To- 
bruk,  was  dive-bombed  and  set  on  by 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic  on  his  way 
back — and  strange  to  say,  looks  very  well. 
We  are  all  tougher  than  we  know. 

What  the  Journal  readers  and  you, 
Beatrice  and  Bruce,  did  for  Mary's  wed- 
ding, you  little  know.  We  all  sniffed  into 
Journal  hankies,  and  the  lovely  boxes  of 
sweets  you  sent  me  arrived,  do  you  believe 
it,  on  the  morning !    Put  out  into  silver 


My  dear  Bruce  and 
Beatrice:  I  often  won- 
der what  we  did  before 
the  war  with  all  our 
spare  time.  Fancy  being 
able  to  order  a  bone  for 
the  dogjfrom  the  b£it- 
cher,  instead  of  going 
out  into  the  garden  to 
dig  and  see  if  you  can 
find  an  old  one  some 
rich  dog  has  forgotten! 
We  have  had  a 
brace  or  two  of  uneasy 
nights^  The  first  one 
I  awoke  at  one  a.m. 
to  the  sound  of  splintering  branches  and 
crashing  trees,  and  an  airplane  engine 
quite  chattily  near  at  hand.  Then  there 
was  an  almighty  crash,  and  silence.  It 
was  one  of  our  own,  empty,  run  out  of 
petrol.  It  sat  down  on  the  road  about  a 
mile  away,  missing  a  farmhouse  by  inches. 
The  engine  landed  on  their  front  door- 
step. No  one  was  hurt,  and  at  intervals 
during  the  night  the  crew  arrived,  having 
landed  on  here  a  gorse  bush  and  there  a 
haystack. 

And  the  following  night  Eric  the  pony 
boy  got  to  the  window,  as  he  said,  "just  in 
time."  Another  plane,  enemy  this  time, 
got  the  worst  of  a  slight  tussle  and  was 
shot  in  half.  It  very  kindly  threw  out  all 
its  flares  and  made  a  lovely  Christmas- 
tree  display  as  it  came  down.  That  one 
landed  some  distance  away.  Eric  always 
comes  in  beaming  with  those  tidings. 
Looking  as  if  he  had  found  an  Easter  egg ! 
He  is  doing  immensely  well  at  school, 
has  got  onto  the  football  team,  and  gets 
A-plus  every  week. 

Later.  The  village  is  settling  down  to  its 
winter  activity  of  Jumble  Sales  and  whist 
drives,  and  Mr.  Williams,  surely  the  hand- 
somest plumber  in  all  England,  is  rapping 
at  doors,  asking  for  gifts  for  prizes.  I  feel 
he  must  do  very  well. 

The  Jumble  Sales  is  what  we  give  the 
hats,  coats  and  what  nots  to  that  we  have 
grown  tired  of. 

A  coat  I  bought  at  Macy's  in  1926 
is  still  going  strong,  and  if  I  had  known  a 
war  was  coming  it  would  never  have  got 
into  the  Jumble  Sales  at  all. 

I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  a  year  since 
you  were  both  over  here  and  I  wrecked  a 
(Continued  on  Page  172) 
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rkaday  hands  can  have 
a  ''Luxury  Look"! 


y 


MSHAY 


PRODUCT  OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


j^;^^^  *Trushay  was  formerly  called  Toushay.  A  slightly 

*^~^^  different  name — but  the  same  "beforehand"  lotion. 


Yes — your   hands   can    stay   on   the   beauty   shift — 

even  though  you're  busier  tlian  ever  before!  The 
secret's  Trushay — a  different  k-ind  of  lotion — made  to 
a  special  formida.  You  use  Trushay  beforehand  — 
before  you  wasli  undies,  or  do  the  dishes — before  hot, 
soapy  water  can  mar  soft  hantls! 


Yoo  almost  need  two  pairs  of  hands  these  days. 
(You're  wanted  in  so  many  emergeuey  jobs.)  Well, 
Trushay's  tlie  next  best  tiling!  Used  before  soap-and- 
water  tasks,  it  helps  you  keep  a  "Sunday  i)air  of 
hands",  every  day  in  the  weck—yiiards  atjain.st  rough- 
ness and  dryness! 


For  look-prettier  evenings,  Trusliay's  marvelous!  Use 
it  biforehand  to  guard  the  smoothness  of  your  Imnds. 
Then  try  il  as  a  jiowdcr  base.  (It's  cHnging,  fragrant.) 
Or  for  rougli  elbows  and  knees — or  all-over  body  rubs. 
So  rich,  a  few  ilrops  are  all  you  need.  Get  Trushay, 
at  your  druggist's. 


THE  ''BEFOREHAND"  LOTION  that  guards  hands  even  in  hot,  soapy  water 
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Allsweet  comes  to  you  white.  For 
table  use,  it  may  be  made  the  cus- 
tomary yellow  by  means  of  the  pure 
coloring  provided  with  each  pound. 


ove  its 


/ 


FINE  WARTIME  NUTRITION.  Allsweet  is  one  of  the 
"Basic  7"  kinds  of  foods  government  nutrition 
authorities  say  we  should  eat  daily.  Every  pound 
of  this  margarine  with  the  delicate  natural  fla- 
vor contains  a  minimum  of  9,000  units  of  essen- 
tial Vitamin  A.  And  Allsweet  is  a  splendid 
source  of  food  energy. 


One  taste,  and  you  know  this  margarine  is  different!  You 
uTklelrstand  why  Allsweet  is  so  tremendously  popular. 

For  here  is  margarine  with  a  delicate  natural  flavor  .  .  . 
from  cultured  pasteurized  skim  milk !  Allsweet  is  made  from 
choice  products  of  America's  own  farms  .  .  .  clear,  bland  food 
oils,  blended  by  an  exclusive  Swift  process  with  all  the  cul- 
tured skim  milk  they  can  properly  absorb. 

There's  nothing  artificial  about  the  flavor  of  Allsweet 
IMargarine  .  .  .  cultured  skim  milk  makes  the  flavor.  And  it 
contains  high  quality  proteins,  minerys,  sugars,  Bi  and 
B-complex  vitamins. 

So  be  a  discriminating  shopper  . . .  always  ask  for  Allsweet 
first.  Even  on  hot  breads  and  hot  vegetables — severest  tests 
of  a  margarine — its  delicate  natural  flavor  triumphs.  Try 
Allsweet  and  you'll  want  it  every  time! 

V%   -(^^  Your  first  duty  to  your  country:  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


\  Fifty  Yvurs  £-:  ,  \ 
Ago  in  the  Journtil 

EASTER  DAY  in  March,  1894, 
was  a  blustery  and  coltl  38  de- 
■Tces.  In  Massillon,  Ohio,  Coxey's 
army  of  ragged  unemployed  began 
their  famous  "hunger"  march  on 
Washington.  New  Yorkers  saw  deb- 
utante Elsie  de  Wolfe  in  the  new 
play  Frou-Frou,  and  Gladstone  re- 
signed as  England's  premier.  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  bagged  a 
bear  at  Roanoke  Island,  so  The  New 
york  Times  announced,  and  a  polyg- 
imist  named  James  Brown  confessed 
marrying  twenty-six  women  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  alone. 

'Give  a  'caudle'  party  when  the 
'ittle  stranger  comes,"  advises  the 
Journal  of  March,  1894,  and  de- 
scribes such  a  party.  Superstitions 
observed:  The  great-grandmother 
if  the  little  one  carried  it  first  up  a 
light  of  stairs  before  taking  it  to 
the  drawing  room.  The  same  rela- 
tive, on  the  other  side  of  the  fam- 

ly,put  some  salt  in  the  little  hand 
tnd  placed  an  egg  among  the  lace 

rimmings  of  the  cradle. 

Oecorations:  "The  plates  ^vere 
aink,  the  center  of  each  represent- 
ng  an  ideal  baby's  face.  The  cen- 
;erpiece  was  a  swan  in  bisque 
driven  by  a  dear  little  baby  boy. 
\t  each  place  was  set  a  baby's  pink 
iid  shoefilled  with  moss-rose  buds, 
ind  the  almonds  and  bonbons  re- 
}osed  in  little  pink  glass  cradles." 

\'In  naming  the  babv,^^  says  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Matt,  "choose  a  name  ivhich 
vill  remind  the  bearer  of  goodness  and 
lobilitv.  Favorite  girls'  names  are 
Phyllis,  Mildred,  Winifred,  Milli- 
eitt  and  Gertrude.'" 


Dressing  the  bride:  "There  are  some 
things  that  a  bride  must  remember," 
admonishes  Isabel  Mallon.  "Her 
bodice  must  be  high  in  the  neck,  her 
sleeves  reach  quite  to  her  wrists, 
and  there  must  not  be  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  such  frivolities  as  frills  or 
ribbons  of  any  kind." 

I  "The  bridegroom  wears  a  gardenia 
jin  his  buttonhole,  the  best  man  an 
'orchid,  and  the  ushers — bouquets 
of  white  violets." 

I 'Blue-eyed:  An  unmarried  woman 
of  twenty -four  does  not  go  out  with 
jmen  unless  a  party  is  formed,  or 
jSome  other  woman  accompanies 
I  them." 

'  "II. M. :  It  is  never  wise  for  a  young 
I  girl  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
I  with  a  young  man  to  whom  she  is 
not  engaged." 


.*»■ 
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A  behind-the-counter  princess  serves  a  Journal  editor. 


ONE  thing  the  Journal's  WINS 
(Women  in  National  Service)  are 
helping  with  is  the  shortage  of  clerks  in 
grocery  stores— full  time  or  part  time. 
Pennsylvania  needs  24,000;  Illinois, 
16,500;  Ohio,  14,700;  down  to  Nevada, 
which  needs  only  189;  and  excluding 
Colorado,  which  doesn't  need  any.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  know 
that  out  in  Chicago  recently,  where 
they're  experimenting  with  paid  and  un- 
paid volunteers.  Alive  niinn  learned 
from  the  Prineeaa  Roatislav,  who's 
helping  out  at  O'Donnell's  Market  and 
Grocery,  on  North  Rush  Street,  that  the 
better  you  learn  to  sell  the  better  you 
learn  to  buy.  Los  Angeles  filled  its  quota 
in  three  weeks.  And  one  reason  Colorado 
hasn't  a  clerk  shortage  is  that  they  don't 
count  the  ration  stamps  out  there  any 
more — they  weigh  them;  and  according 
to  Mtobttrt  E.  Warren,  director  of  the 
state's  publicity,  the  margin  of  error  is 
now  much  less  than  before. 

"What  did  the  President  do  on  the  way 
back?"  Mary  Coohman  asked  a  naval 
officer  who  served  on  the  ship  that  car- 
ried Mr.  R.  on  his  historic  trip  to  the 
Middle  East.  .  .  .  "Well,  he  seemed  to 
be  reading  mystery  books  most  of  the 
time."  .  .  .  "No  heavy  reading?" 
Mary  asked.  .  .  .  "Not  that  I  saw," 
said  the  officer.  "That  was  being  done 
for  him  by  Harry  Uopltina." 

The  same  officer  also  explained  to  Mrs.  C. 
how  the  President,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  of  course 
be  the  ranking  officer  on  any  U.  S.  war- 
ship he  happened  to  be  aboard.  "But 
even  so,"  he  said,  "imagine  a  President 
knowing  naval  regulations  so  well  that 
when  he  gets  up  at  nine-thirty  the  first 
morning  out,  and  we're  asking  him  how 
he  slept,  he  pretends  we  overlooked 
bringing  him  the  night  log  at  eight 
o'clock— the  way  it's  brought  every  day 
for  the  ship's  commander  to  read." 

With  March  ivinds  about  to  scream  past 
the  windows  of  the  Workshop,  we  called  up 
the  weather  bureau  to  see  if  this  wasn't  the 
windiest  place  in  town.  "Only  in  a  nor'- 
wester,"  they  said.  Otherwise  it's  at  the 
prow  of  the  Flatiron  Building  or  down  by 
the  Battery.  But  this  is  the  windiest  city, 
they  said,  in  case  you  thought  it  was  Chi- 
cago. Chicago  is  second,  San  Francisco 
third. 

When  Datrn  Crowell  lost  her  cuff 
links  the  other  day,  atut  dashed  across 
to  the  five-and-ten  for  new  ones,  the 
clerk  said  they  hadn't  had  cuff  links 
for  months,  but  then  suggested,  "ft  hy 
don't  you  try  what  a  lot  of  the  men  are 
using  now?   Earrings." 


When  we  heard  how  much  our  soldiers, 
wounded  and  otherwise,  liked  the  pic- 
tures, cartoons  and  crossword  puzzles 
that  the  Girl  Scout  Brownies  are  cutting 
out  and  pasting  up  into  scrapbooks  and 
mounts  for  them,  we  went  to  watch  a 
group  of.  the  girls  at  work  in  the  play- 
room of  an  uptown  church.  We  wouldn't 
have  believed  that  even  fifty  kids,  dealing 
with  something  as  silent  as  paper  and 


Brownies  and  their  "iiood  turn.'''' 

paste,  could  have  created  such  pande- 
monium. But  they'd  also  created  five 
hundred  crossword-puzzle  mounts  that 
morning;  had  previously  collected  five 
quarts  of  safety  pins  for  the  Merchant 
Marine;  and  before  setting  out  from 
home  had  made  the  beds  and  done  the 
breakfast  dishes.  In  some  ways  they're 
cuter  than  the  Waves. 

Remember  itera  and  Nel»oit  UrillH, 

the  young  couple  from  Indiana,  who 
came  to  New  York  and  showe«l  Mow 
America  Lives,  just  three  years  ago  I  his 
month?  Well,  they've  a  boy,  four 
months  old  now:  ami  if  you  r«'<-all  Ihe 
Navy  lieutenant  whose  blimp  was 
wrecked  a  while  back,  whose  crew  was 
located  by  plane  and  rescued  after 
eighteen  hours  from  Ihe  bleak  Allaiili<- 
by  cutler — that  was  Nelson,  who  when 
you  met  him  in  these  pages  was  learn- 
ing to  be  a  lawyer  in  a  New  York  law 
school. 

When  the  young  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  CIO  finally  made  the  ticket  window 
at  Penn  Station  recently  to  ask  hope- 
fully for  a  lower  on  the  next  train  to 
Chicago,  the  girl  behind  the  counter  said, 
"Sold  out,"  even  before  she  looked  up. 
Then  looking  up,  she  exclaimed,  "Say, 
aren't  you  the  Jim  f'arev  who  was  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  a  couple 
months  ago— the  father  of  those  two 
cute  kids,  .limmy  and  i'utriria?  Yes? 
Well,  wait  a  second— maybe  there's  a 
cancellation."  .  .  .  "So  thanks  to  the 
way  the  Journal  gets  around,"  writes 


''7(/e*HU4t^C<^*totwentl<fta*tt<i^t^cwyUdA4X^^tUr- 

Mtaenacef  6ut t»  five  de*HOOuie<f  ^inat fUace  in  t^  tvofUd." 
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Mr.  C,"  I  got  a  roomette."  Never  under- 
estimate the  power  of  a  woman,  says 
Carey. 

//  you'd  like  to  send  birthday  greetings  m 
presents  in  March,  ToHoanini'n  is  the 
25th ; Einstein''H  the  14th ;  Joan  t'rair- 
ford'a  the  23rd;  and  Itobert  Uonat'» 

the  18th.  Donat  is  in  England  now,  and 
would  like  a  dozen  eggs. 

The  new  March  books  are  as  variable  as 
its  winds,  reports  Mternardine  Kielty, 
associate  fiction  editor,  who  put  a  finger 
into  the  current  literary  pie  and  pulled 
out  the  following  tasty  plums:  The  Heart 
OF  Jade,  by  Salradur  de  Madari- 
aga,  a  historical  novel  of  the  days  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Spanish  couquista- 
dores;  A  Guide  to  the  Bedeviled,  Iten 
Ueeht'tt  levelheaded  discussion  of  anti- 
Semitism;  A  Bell  for  Adano,  by  war 
correspondent  .lahn  MIerMey.  On  the 
light  side  is  Uurolhy  i.nnyley'»  WAIT 
FOR  Mrs.  Willard;  on  the  serious, 
U.S.S.R.:  The  Story  of  Soviet  Russia. 
by  Waiter  Mturanty.  Amusing  and 
serious  is  Ludu-iy  ltemelman»'  NoW 

I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep— Book-of- 
the-Month-Club  selection.  For  excite- 
ment add  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,  by 
Stanley  Uunalh.     Something  for  all. 

Tin'  new  top  spot  for  the  iiiiifornietl 
for<-es  here  is  the  .Siiii<lay-afleriu>oii 
party  at  th<-  Koosevelt  (Jrill.  I.ik«-  the 
Stage  Door  (lanteeii,  it's  run  by  the 
Aineri«-aii  Theatre  Wing,  but  hero — 
unlike  SIX; — boys  <'an  make  tiates  with 
girls  aiul  \i<'e  versa;  tli<'  iliiii<-e  bantl  is 
«>ne  of  the  b«'st  ami,  since  llu-ri-  arc  li»«' 
times  as  many  men  us  girU,  ••\«-r>  <>ii«'"s 
a  belle.  INearest  thing  l<>  girls  iliiiicing 
with  girls  is  su<-li  a  t'ouple  as  .yiarine 
Syt.  Laura  .^Ifl'lelland,  «if  N«-^v  ^  ork, 
an<l  Syt.  .1/  IternMlein.  of  the  (Cana- 
dian llighlaiitlers,  in  kills. 
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**LosT  YOUR  LAST  FRIEND?"  Mommy  asked  my 
nineteen-year-old  Cousin  Kate.  "Not  my  last 
friend,  just  my  best  be^u,"  Kate  sobbed.  "He's 
too  interested  in  another  girL  I've  lost  him, 
I  know!"  "He's  not  lost  yet,  darUng,"  Mommy 
comforted.  "My  dimpled  dumpling  {that's  me)  has 
a 'beauty  secret  that  may  bring  your  heutenant 
back  into  camp." 


"Some  velvety  cheek— eh?"  Mommy  chuckled, 
pinching  mine.  "Switch  to  regular  cleansings  with 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap  and  I'm  sure  your  com- 
plexion will  grow  clearer  and  lovelier.  More  doc- 
tors advise  Ivory  Soap  than  all  other  brands 
together.  It  has  no  coloring,  medication  or  strong 
perfimie  that  might  be  irritating." 


. . .  the  soap  more  doctors  advise 
than  all  other  brands  together! 


OoooooH  —  LOOK  AT  KATE  'n'  TOM  —  they  wen 
married  at  our  house!  See  how  happy — and  prettj 
— she  looks.  Right  after  she  started  regular,  gentli 
cleansings  with  "Velvet-suds"  Ivory  Soap  hei 
complexion  began  to  bloom  like  a  dewy  rose.  Anc 
Tom  forgot  the  other  girl !  Ivory  is  wonderful ! 
9944/100%  pure  ...  It  floats 

Save  Soaps!  They  Use 

Vital  War  Materials! 

1.  Don't  leave  soap  in  the  water  when  you're  througl 
lathering  yourself.  Put  the  bar  in  a  soap-dish  when  not  in  use 

2.  Be  sure  your  soap-dish  is  dry  before  you  put  your  bai 
back.  Keep  a  cloth  handy  to  keep  your  soap-dish  dry. 

3.  Use  up  soap  scraps  in  wire  shaker  or  tied  in  cloth.  Or  make 
soap  jelly  by  dissolving  scraps  in  boiling  water. 


^ 
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BY  MAUY  IIEISNER 


IT  LAST,  on  a  cool  October  afternoon,  I  saw  the  piers  of  the  New  Jer- 
M  sey  shore.  But  though  my  eyes  saw  them,  my  mind  did  not.  The 
/I  journey's  end  seemed  to  have  turned  back  my  thoughts  to  its  begin- 
n  ning,  two  years  ago  and  half  a  world  away.  Again  I  walked  through 
the  London  house  where  I  had  lived  with  Camilla,  my  wife.  Even  the 
foundations  of  that  house  were  gone,  and  yet  somewhere  inside  my  brain 
I  saw  the  pattern  of  carpet  and  wallpaper,  the  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture, even  the  view  from  my  windows  into  the  little  London  square  that 
now  was  a  gaping  crater. 

I  saw  Camilla's  thin  face  that  was  so  nearly  beautiful,  her  pale  blond 
hair  and  white  skin,  her  lips  smiling  as  she  tormented  me,  and  her  blue 
eyes  that  held  no  smile.  I  saw  her  as  she  came  into  my  room  when  I  was 
packing  to  go  away,  the  last  time  she  and  I  had  ever  been  under  the  same 
roof.  I  could  still  see  her  look— cold,  outraged,  uncomprehending — when 
I  told  her  I  was  leaving  her  for  good. 

Then  the  scene  shifted,  and  I  saw  the  shores  of  LakeGeneva,  the  moon- 
light on  the  water,  the  misty  mountains  and  the  sparkling  lights  of  Evian 
across  the  lake.  I  saw  Elizabeth  Dillon,  looking  from  me  to  my  brother, 
Bunny,  as  he  stood  beside  me  under  the  lamplight,  and  I  could  hear 
Bunny  laughing,  as  he  never  failed  to  laugh,  at  the  passers-by  who 
turned  their  heads  to  stare  at  the  miracle  of  our  outward  likeness. 

Then  moonlight  and  lake  dissolved,  and  I  saw  myself  strolling  with 
my  brother  down  the  Via  T«rnabuoni,  in  Florence,  or  sitting  with  Aunt 
Rachel  in  the  great  square,  drinking  coffee  and  listening  to  the  music  in 
Paszkowski's  cafe.  And  through  it  all  Elizabeth  Dillon  was  woven  into 
the  pattern  of  our  lives,  appearing  and  reappearing,  followed  by  my 
brother,  and  holding  him  off,  and  (Continued  on  Page  90) 

*  The  complete  novel  will  be  published  soon  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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PETER  saw  her  first.  She  was  sitting  on  a  stone, 
quite  still,  with  her  hands  resting  on  her  lap.  She 
sat  there  staring  vacantly  ahead,  seeing  nothing, 
while  all  around,  up  and  down  the  little  street, 
people  were  running  backward  and  forward  with  buck- 
ets of  water,  emptying  them  through  the  windows  of 
the  burning  houses. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  rough  cobblestones,  lay  a 
dead  boy.  Someone  had  moved  his  body  close  in  to  the 
side,  so  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  way. 

A  little  farther  down,  an  old  man  was  working  on  a 
pile  of  stones  and  rubble  which  had  once  been  his  home. 
One  by  one  he  was  carrying  the  heavy  stones  away  and 
dumping  them  to  the  side.  Sometimes  he  would  bend 
down  and  peer  into  the  ruins,  repeating  a  name  over  and 
over  again  in  a  soft  deep  whisper. 

All  around  there  were  shouting  and  running  and  fires 
and  buckets  of  water  and  dust.  But  the  little  girl  sat 
quietly  on  the  stone,  staring  ahead,  not  moving.  There 
was  blood  running  down  the  left  side  of  her  face.  It  ran 
down  from  her  forehead  and  dripped  steadily  from  her 
chin  onto  the  dirty  print  dress  she  was  wearing. 

Peter  saw  her  and  said,  "Look  at  that  little  girl." 

We  went  up  to  her  and  Fin  put  his  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der, bending  down  to  examine  the  cut.  "Looks  like  a 
piece  of  shrapnel,"  he  said.  "She  ought  to  see  the  doc." 

Peter  and  I  made  a  chair  with  our  hands  and  Fin 
lifted  her  up  onto  it.  We  started  back  through  the  streets 
and  out  toward  the  airdrome,  the  two  of  us  walking  a 
little  awkwardly.  I  could  feel  Peter's  fingers  clasped 
tightly  in  mine  and  I  could  feel  the  buttocks  of  the  little 
girl  resting  on  my  wrists.  But  she  was  very  light.  I  was 
on  the  left  side  and  the  blood  was  dripi^ing  down  from 
her  face  onto  the  arm  of  my  flying  suit,  running  down 
the  waterproof  cloth  onto  the  back  of  my  hand.  But  she 
never  moved  or  said  anything. 

"She's  bleeding  rather  fast,"  Fin  said.  "You'd  better 
walk  a  bit  quicker." 

She  had  high  cheekbones  and  large  round  eyes,  pale 
blue,  the  color  of  an  autumn  sky.  She  was  so  fair  that 
her  hair  was  almost  white,  but  there  were  streaks  of  gold 
among  the  curls  which  hung  down  and  touched  her 
shoulders.   I  guessed  she  was  about  seven  years  old. 

This  was  in  Greece,  in  early  April,  1941,  at  Para- 
mythia.  Our  fighter  squadron  was  stationed  on  a  muddy 
field  near  the  village,  in  a  deep  valley  made  more  beauti- 
ful by  the  great  mountains  which  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides.  The  freezing  winter  had  passed,  and  now,  almost 
before  anyone  knew  it,  had  come  the  spring.  It  had 
come  quietly  and  swiftly,  melting  the  ice  on  the  lakes 
and  brushing  the  snow  off  the  mountaintops.  Up  at  the 
front  the  Greek  soldiers  began  to  take  off  their  woolly 
hats.  In  our  valley  there  were  warm  winds  and  wild 
flowers. 

The  Germans,  who  had  come  in  through  Jugo- 
slavia on  the  sixth  of  April,  were  now  operating  in  force, 
and  that  afternoon  they  had  come  over  very  high  with 
about  thirty-five  Domiers  and  bombed  the  village. 
Peter  and  Fin  and  I  were  off  duty  for  a  while,  and  the 
three  of  us  had  gone  down  to  Paramyfhia  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  rescue  work.  We 
had  spent  a  few  hours  digging  around  in  the  ruins  and 
helping  to  put  out  fires,  and  we  were  on  our  way  back 
when  we  saw  our  little  girl.  * 

Now,  as  we  approached  the  landing  field,  we  could  see 
the  Hurricanes  circling  around  coming  in  to  land,  and 
there  was  the  doc,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  dispersal 
tent,  just  as  he  should  have  been,  waiting  to  see  if  any- 
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one  had  been  hurt.  We  walked  toward  him,  carrying  the 
child,  and  Fin,  who  was  a  few  yards  in  front,  said: 

"Doc,  you  lazy  old  devil,  here's  a  job  for  you." 

The  doc  was  a  small  man  with  a  wrinkled  face  and 
brown  eyes.  When  he  got  drunk  he  sang  very  well.  We 
liked  him  very  much. 

"Take  her  into  the  sick  bay,"  he  said.  We  went  along 
and  he  followed  us  in.  "Now  clear  out.  .  .  .  Sergeant, 

bring  me  some  hot  water,  swabs "  That  was  all  we 

heard.  We  went  out  and  wandered  over  to  the  dis- 
persal tent  to  see  how  the  boys  had  got  along. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark.  There  \vas  a  sunset  be- 
hind the  ridge  over  in  the  west,  and  there  was  a  full 
moon,  a  bombers'  moon,  climbing  up  into  the  sky.  The 
moon  shone  upon  the  whiteness  of  the  tents.  They  were 
standing  up  very  straight,  white  against  the  grass,  and 
as  I  looked  I  thought  I  saw  them  move.  I  thought  I  saw 
them  huddle  just  a  fraction  nearer  together.  Then 
silently,  without  a  sound,  the  mountains  crept  a  little 
closer  into  our  valley. 

For  the  next  two  days  I  don't  think  any  of  us  was 
conscious  of  anything  except  getting  up  at  dawn,  flying, 
snatching  some  food  now  and  then,  and  going  to  sleep 
almost  as  soon  as  it  got  dark.  Patrols,  bomber  escorts, 
ground  strafes,  interceptions  and  sweeps  all  merged  into 
one  great  continuous  never-ending  cycle  of  flying,  fly- 
ing, flying. 

But  on  the  third  day  there  was  bad  weather.  So  we 
sat  around  in  the  mess  tent  drinking  resinato,  while  the 
rain  made  a  noise  like  a  sewing  machine  on  the  roof. 
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Then  lunch.  For  the  first  time  in  weeks  the  whole 
squadron  was  present.  Fifteen  pilots  at  a  long  table 
with  benches  on  either  side  and  Monkey,  the  CO.,  sit- 
ting at  the  head. 

We  were  still  in  the  middle  of  our  fried  corned  beef 
when  the  flap  of  the  tent  opened,  and  in  came  the  doc 
with  an  enormous  dripping  raincoat  over  his  head.  And 
with  him,  under  the  coat,  was  the  little  girl.  She  had  a 
bandage  round  her  head. 

"Hello.  I've  brought  a  guest,"  said  the  doc  and  sud- 
denly, automatically,  we  all  stood  up. 

The  doc  was  taking  off  his  raincoat  and  the  little  girl 
was  standing  there  with  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
looking  at  the  men,  and  the  men  were  all  looking  at  her. 
With  her  long  fair  hair  and  pale  skin,  she  looked  less  like 
a  Greek  than  anyone  I've  ever  seen.  She  was  frightened 
by  the  fifteen  rough-looking  foreigners  who  had  sud- 
denly stood  up  when  she  came  in,  and  for  a  moment  she 
half  turned  as  if  she  were  going  to  run  away  out  into  the 
rain. 

"Hallo,"  said  Monkey,  "hallo;  come  and  sit  down." 

"Talk  Greek,"  said  the  doc.  "She  doesn't  under- 
stand." 

Fin  and  Peter  and  I  looked  at  one  another  and  Fin 
said,  "It's  our  little  girl.  Nice  work,  doc." 

She  recognized  Fin  and  walked  round  to  where  he  was 
standing.  He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  set  her  down  on 
the  bench,  and  everyone  else  sat  down  too. 

We  gave  her  some  fried  corned  beef,  and  while  she  was 
eating  it  Monkey  said,  "Get  Pericles." 

Pericles  was  the  Greek  interpreter  attached  to  the 
squadron.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  we'd  picked  up  at 
Yanina,  where  he  had  been  the  local  schoolteacher.  He 
had  been  out  of  business  ever  since  the  war  started. 
"The  children  do  not  come  to  school.  They  are  up  in  the 
mountains  and  fight,"  he  had  said  when  he  joined  us. 

Pericles  came  in.  He  was  old,  with  a  beard,  a  long 
pointed  nose  and  sad  gray  eyes  with  wrinkles  all  around 
them. 

"Ask  her  her  name,"  said  Monkey. 

He  said  something  to  her  in  Greek,  and  she  looked  up 
and  said,  "Katina.V  That  was  all  she  said. 

"Look,  Pericles,"  said  Peter,  "ask  her  what  she  was 
doing  sitting  by  that  heap  of  ruins  in  the  village." 

Fin  said,  "Leave  her  alone." 

"Ask  her,  Pericles,"  said  Peter. 

Pericles  talked  to  her  again.  She  listened  to  the  old 
man,  and  it  seemed  a  long  time  before  she  answered. 
When  she  spoke  it  was  only  a  few  words,  and  Pericles 
translated:  ' 

"She  says  that  her  mother  and  father  and  three  sisters 
were  underneath  the  stones." 

Outside,  the  rain  was  coming  down  harder  than  ever. 
It  beat  upon  the  roof  of  the  mess  tent  so  that  the  canvas 
shivered  as  the  water  bounced  upon  it. 

I  got  up  and  walked  over  and  lifted  the  flap  of  the 
tent.  The  mountains  were  invisible  behind  the  rain,  but 
I  had  a  feeling  of  being  surrounded;  a  feeling  that  the 
mountains  were  gloating  over  us,  sitting  around  gloating 
at  the  stupid  little  force  of  (Continued  on  Page  126) 


She  seemed  to  be  shouting  at  the  Germans,  but  no- 
body could  hear  anything  but  engines  and  guns. 
That  evening  Monkey  got  out  the  squadron  records 
and  added  Katina''s  name  to  the  list  of  members. 
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nN  THE  stage,  a  backache  is  always  good  for  a  laugh.  It's 
one  of  those  comic  disciplinary  devices  a  playwright  visits 
upon  the  crotchety  old  dodo  who's  interfering  with  young 
love.  Maybe  that's  why  we're  inclined  to  be  theatrical  about 
he  actual  thing  when  it  attacks  us — either  quipping  facetiously 
ibout  how  we'll  have  to  cut  down  on  our  daily  stint  of  rumba 
rom  now  on,  or,  husky  -with  noble  resignation,  we  speak  that 
ine  about  age  creeping  on.  Neither  gesture  helps  the  devilish 
)ain  of  the  thing;  neither  is  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
nenace  this  villain  plays  in  the  drama  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

Doctors — with  plenty  of  figures  at  their  finger  tips — tell  us 
jackache,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  responsible  for  more  ineffi- 
;iency,  more  discomfort,  more  disastrous  discontent  than  any 
)ther  of  the  chronic  diseases.  Chart  that  into  case  histories,  and 
t  means  a  crick  in  the  back  loses  jobs,  dissipates  friendships  and 
ireaks  up  homes  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  in  the 
Jnited  States. 

The  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— who  had  a  faculty  for 
jeing  right  about  so  many  things — used  to  define  woman  as  "a 
;onstipated  biped  with  a  pain  in  her  back."  This  horribly  acute 
summation  of  woman  may  have  had  the  young  Harvard  medical 
students  of  that  day  in  stitches,  but  it  didn't  tell  the  whole  story, 
[t  didn't  warn  them  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  their  blithe  num- 
ber would  graduate  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  next  twenty 
/ears  or  so,  come  to  have  aching  backs  of  their  own. 

For  that  twinge,  that  knife  thrust,  that  continuous  rack  when 
Tiuscles  and  bones  have  seemingly  solidified  into  one  incessant 
:orment,  indiscriminately  attacks  any  and  all,  men  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  women,  the  vigorous  as  well  as  the  inactive,  the 
short  and  the  tall. 

Invariably  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  symptoms  to  one 
pecific  cause.  Was  it,  you  ask,  springing  out  of  bed  yesterday 
norning  to  grab  the  alarm  clock  that  did  it?  Could  it  have  been 
that  heavy  weight  you  lifted  last  week  when  there  was  no  one 
Ise  around  to  help  you?  Or  a  wrench  that  time  you  slipped  and 
almost  fell  on  the  icy  pavement? 

Complain  of  it  to  a  doctor,  and  if  he's  the  average  orthopedic 
surgeon  he'll  begin  looking  over  your  spine.  If  he's  a  gynecolo- 
gist, it  will  be  the  pelvic  organs  he'll  examine.  The  neurologist  is 
sure  your  backache  is  a  form  of  neurosis,  while  the  internist  con- 
siders it  a  symptom  of  improper  intestinal  function.  Their  treat- 
ment ranges  from  drugs  to  manipulation,  from  braces  to  a  pretty 
final  form  of  surgery  known  as  fusing  the  spine. 

There  is,  however,  another  whole  school  of  medical  thought 
on  the  cause  of  backache.  But  it  is  so  startlingly  simple  it  doesn't 
sound  medical.  You  don't  need  eight  years  of  premedical  courses 
to  tunnel  through  its  theory.  It  is  instantly  comprehensible,  in- 
stantly challenging  and,  to  many,  instantly  logical.  It  is  called 
postural  malady.  It  says,  "Violate  essential  anatomical  laws 
when  you  walk,  sit  and  sleep,  and  a  backache  is  the  inevitable 
penalty  you  pay,  just  as  surely  as  a  police  ticket  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  your  parking  your  car  spang  in  the  middle  of  a  busy 
intersection.  Both  snarl  up  traffic;  both  cause  congestion." 

Posture,  then,  becomes  the  blueprint  of  your  individual  future. 
It  tells  whether  you  can  look  forward  to  a  jaunty  seventy-five, 
or  whether  you'll  be  miserable  at  forty.  It's  entirely  a  matter  of 
whether  all  your  mechanical  parts  are  exactly  in  the  place  Nature 
meant  them  to  be — which,  of  course,  means  that  the  blood  can 
carry  on  uninterruptedly  with  its  job  of  regeneration.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  sag  from  neck  to  knee,  and  keep  right  on 
sagging,  pinching  nerves  all  the  while,  interrupting  blood  supply, 
cramping  this  or  that  mechanical  part,  then  don't  be  surprised 
if  you  find  diabetes,  or  atrophic  arthritis,  or  cardiac  strain  written 
after  your  name  on  some  doctor's  card  several  years  after  you 
begin  having  backaches. 

An  engineer  would  explain  all  this  in  terms  of  stresses  and 
strains.  He  would  say  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
such,  are  merely  interdependent  parts  of  an  intricately  function- 
ing machine.  Set  up  a  continuous  strain  on  any  one  part,  and 
right  away  you  have  a  warning  signal.  With  a  steam  engine,  it's 
the  pressure  gauge  that  says  look  out  for  trouble.  With  the 
human  engine,  the  danger  signal  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  backache. 
Final  consequence  comes  a  bit  later — the  engine  is  wrecked  long 
before  the  other  shiny  parts  have  begun  to  show  the  slightest  wear. 

Thus  a  mechanical  engineer,  in  testing  a  machine,  first  of  all 
examines  its  mechanical  alignment  and  function.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  machine,  in  his  eyes,  is  not  based  upon  its  actual 
capacity  at  that  moment,  but  upon  the  detectable  signs  of  wear 
in  its  vital  parts  due  to  misalignment.  The  less  well  aligned  it  is, 
the  more  strain  and  wear  he  finds,  indicate  the  entire  probability 
of  breakdown  in  the  near  future. 

Posture  doctors  believe  very  much  in  this  analogy.  Conclusive 
evidence,  they  feel,  comes  from  thousands  of  case  histories  of  just 
such  catastrophic  misalignment  of  human  engines. 

For  instance,  they  tell  of  a  man  of  forty-five  who  came  to  them 
unable  to  get  through  a  day's  work  at  his  office  and  equally  unable 


to  endure  the  burden  of  everyday  family  life.  For  years  he  had 
been  suffering,  on  and  off,  from  a  tired  and  aching  back.  Pain 
came  on,  he  noticed,  after  every  unusual  effort,  interspersed  with 
spasms  of  sciatica  first  in  one  leg  and  then  in  the  other.  Now  the 
attacks  were  becoming  more  frequent — riding  in  a  motorcar  or  a 
train  for  any  distance  was  a  feat  of  endurance.  Extreme  head- 
aches, nervousness  and  indigestion  were  intermittent  plagues. 

A  thoroughgoing  body  check  revealed  nothing  organically 
wrong  with  him,  and  that  he  had  no  anatomical  abnormality. 
But  a  silhouette  picture  of  his  standing  position  told  a  glaring 
story.  He  sagged  in  every  line;  he  had  rounded  shoulders,  drooped 
chest,  prominent  abdomen,  neck  growing  forward  instead  of  up, 
and  a  swayback  as  pronounced  as  any  old  Dobbin  ever  had. 

Treatment — if  such  an  active  word  can  be  applied  to  such  a 
passive  procedure — consisted  of  putting  the  patient  to  bed  with 
a  pillow  under  his  knees,  a  pillow  under  the  small  of  his  back, 
and  none  whatever  under  his  head.  Exercises  were  begun  imme- 
diately— exaggeratedly  simple  ones  lasting  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  another  fifteen  minutes  in  the  evening.  Specifically, 
these  taught  him  how  to  use  and  strengthen  certain  muscles  while 
his  body  was  in  the  essentially  correct  position. 

In  three  weeks'  time  he  had  left  the  hospital,  completely  relieved 
of  any  back  pain.  He  continued  his  daily  muscle  strengthening, 
carefully,  scrupulously  maintaining  the  new  posture  he  had  ac- 
quired. Headaches,  indigestion  and  nervousness  vanished;  in 
three  months  he  was  doing  a  full  day's  work  at  the  office,  walking 
the  mile  between  office  and  home  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the 
afternoon,  attending  occasional  concerts  and  the  theater  in  the 
evening  with  his  family,  and  playing  eighteen  holes  of  golf  on 
week  ends. 

Another  stark  case  of  evidence  is  that  of  the  fifty-year-old 
woman,  with  a  husband  and  three  children,  who  had  been  advised 
to  have  her  left  leg  amputated  because  diabetic  gangrene  had  set 
in.  Circulation  in  her  foot  was  so  poor  pulsations  couldn't  be  felt 
in  the  ankle  arteries  at  all.  The  foot  itself  was  an  angry  red  as  far 
up  as  the  anklebone,  and  the  usual  offensive  discharge  had  started 
from  a  slough  on  one  side  of  the  great  toe.  Her  pulse  was  weak 
and  rapid,  her  temperature  elevated  one  and  a  half  degrees.  High 
sugar  content  was  being  held  in  check  with  insulin. 

As  a  last  resort  against  amputation,  the  frantic  woman  came 
to  the  posture  doctors,  apologizing  the  while  for  coming  to  them 
with  a  case  so  obviously  out  of  their  field.  They  diagnosed  her 
case  as  acute  body  strain,  and  took  immediate  steps  to  relieve  it. 
They  put  her  right  back  to  bed  where  she  had  been  before,  but 
with  this  critical  difference:  the  three  pillows  she  ordinarily  kept 
under  her  head  and  shoulders  were  banished.  Thus  all  constriction 
of  the  diaphragm  was  relieved  and  once  again  it  could  function 
normally.  Mild  exercises  to  increase  and  stimulate  its  action  were 
begun.  This  was  the  sum  total  of  the  new  treatment:  removing 
pillows  and  instituting  moderate  exercises.  Otherwise  the  very 
sick  woman  carried  on  with  her  usual  insulin  dose — ten  units  per 
day — and  with  mildly  antiseptic  hot  compresses  on  her  bad  foot. 

The  change  was  spectacular.  Within  twenty-four  hours  pulsa- 
tions in  the  ankle  were  felt,  foot  discoloration  began  to  disappear 
and  the  whole  tone  of  her  body  improved.  In  ten  days  insulin 
was  discontinued  permanently,  and  from  then  on  her  pancreas  did 
its  own  job  without  outside  help.  Six  weeks  from  the  time  she 
had  begun  this  treatment,  she  was  walking  quite  comfortably 
around  the  hospital  corridors,  and  left  shortly  after  to  carry  on 
at  home. 

That  was  a  decade  ago.  In  the  intervening  years  she  has  never 
returned  for  medical  treatment,  has  lived  on  a  fairly  free  diet, 
and,  in  addition  to  doing  all  her  own  housework,  is  now,  at  sixty, 
quite  active  in  Red  Cross  work. 

Obviously  both  these  persons  were  suffering  from  postural  mal- 
ady, and  not  from  middle  age,  not  from  any  anatomical  lack. 
Prolonged  misuse— incessantly  tipping  the  pelvis  forward,  dis- 
placing the  abdomen,  compressing  the  spinal  nerves— was.  how- 
ever, producing  just  as  cruel  and  blighting  a  deformity  as  though 
they  had  been  born  with  a  twisted  foot  or  a  withered  arm. 

Knowledge  of  postural  malady  isn't  a  new  discovery.  Its  treat- 
ment isn't  a  separate  and  distinct  science.  Books  have  been 
written  on  its  methods,  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  its  theory 
and  function  in  the  foremost  medical  schools  of  the  country,  and 
for  forty  years  an  eminently  successful  and  respected  postural 
clinic  in  Boston  has  concerned  itself  with  teaching  people  proper 
posture  or  how  to  get  full  capacity  from  body  engines. 

Curiously  enough,  one  third  of  the  steady  stream  of  patients 
there  are  surgeons,  obstetricians,  family  physicians— tired,  ailing 
doctors  who,  during  the  incessant,  fatiguing  demands  of  their 
work,  have  allowed  themselves  to  slump  into  all  manner  of  faulty 
postural  habits,  and  now  want  to  correct  them  before  a  chronic 
condition  develops. 

This  raises  the  obvious  question:  being  doctors  themselves,  why 
can't  these  various  medical  men  correct  such  a  simple  thing  as 
their  own  bad  posture?  The  answer  (Continued  on  Page  164) 


\\  hut's  wruiiu  uilh  ihis  |mis- 
ture  (above)  is  pulled  into 
line  (beloir)  when  the  body 
is  treated  as  a  hone  struc- 
ture and  not  as  a  sand  pile. 
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PBOTOS  BY  LESLIE  GILL 


AUGUSTA  PROMtS^P  TO  kBBP  MAMAN'S  S€Ctt€T  IF  THS  BABY  WAS 
A  BOY— BUT  WHOSE  WILL  IS  STtLOJI0Ui„,A  HATER'S  OR  A  LOVER'S? 
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FROM  the  time  Alexandra  van  der  Liest-Leyden 
came  to  Ludwig  Fritzhoff  as  his  bride  in  1898  to  the 
day  of  her  death  sixteen  years  later,  she  gave  him 
little  bat  unhappincss.  Though  she  bore  him  three 
children — Octavia,  Febricka  and  Juliana— actually  she 
was  a  person  completely  alien  to  him  in  body  and  spirit. 
When  he  had  married  her  he  was  a  lonely  widower  from 
Munich  in  his  early  thirties,  with  a  child,  Augusta,  on 
his  hands,  and  in  his  reawakened  eagerness  overlooked 
too  quickly  her  aloof  silences. 

Doctor  PVitzhoff  had  met  her  during  the  difficult 
months  of  his  first  important  pastorate  in  America.  He 
had  come  to  dinner  one  evening  at  the  home  of  his 
wealthiest  parishioner,  a  middle-aged  physician,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  entertaining  a  visiting  niece  from  Bel- 
gium. Fritzhoff  was  still  young,  extremely  handsome. 
Introduced  to  the  young  niece,  he  had  seen  a  tall,  slim 
girl  with  sapphire-blue  eyes  and  coal-black  hair  and  skin 
as  flawlessly  smooth  as  a  magnolia  petal.  From  his  host 
he  learned  that  she  was  in  America  for  a  purpose,  sent 
by  her  agitated  parents.  "  You  see,  her  fiance,  the  Baron 
Charles  Friedrich  von  Bcrgestadt,  from  Vienna,  at  the 
last  minute  succumbed  to  the  more  obvious  charms  of  a 
younger  sister.  You  could  do  a  lot  worse,  Ludwig,  and 
she  will  soon  forget  her  baron.  She  is  a  kind  soul,  a  won- 
derful musician  and  speaks  German  as  fluently  as  her 
own  French.  A  perfect  wife  for  a  minister." 

The  Fritzhoffs  left  the  East  and  began  a  new  life  in 
Laurelwaters.  just  north  of  Chicago.  When  she  had  been 
married  five  years  and  had  borne  three  children -the 
first  of  which  had  died  —she  still  loved  her  Charles  and 
had  not  lost  the  haunted  look  in  her  eyes.  Juliana  then 
was  born,  in  1907.  The  years  seemed  to  have  little  effect 
upon  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Fritzhoff.  There  was  about  her 
a  strange  detachment,  a  severance  from  reality  that  was 
from  the  beginning  fiercely  resented  by  her  stepchild, 
Augusta.  Occasionally  this  white  stillness  could  be  shat- 
tered, and  when  she  came  to  life  she  was  indeed  a 
frightening  figure,  because  only  rage  had  the  power  to 
make  her  voluble.  It  was  always  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
that  started  the  dreaded  battle,  particularly  a  largo  let- 
ter of  pale  blue,  with  a  foreign  postage  stamp  and  across 
its  flap  a  handsome  raised  crest. 

One  cold  March  day  at  breakfast  Doctor  Fritzhoff 
announced  that  maman  was  to  go  away  to  Belgium  to 
visit  her  widowed  mother  for  three  months.  Mrs.  Fritz- 
hoff became  amazingly  animated.  She  shopped  inces- 
santly with  the  abandon  of  a  bride. 

Augusta  faced  her  father  with  a  tight  face.  "Tell  me, 
please,  where  all  maman  s  money  is  coming  from." 

"It  really  isn't  any  of  your  business,  Augusta.  Ma- 
man's  father  was  very  wealthy.  He  has  left  her  a  legacy 
which  she  may  spend  any  way  she  sees  fit." 

"  I  hope,  father,  that  you  will  limit  her  allowance  just 
to  her  expenses.  The  rest  we  can  use  for  our  return  to 
Germany." 

Febby,  the  sensitive  child,  overheard  this  last  and  ran 
screaming  to  maman  in  the  sewing  room.  "Maman, 
don't  let  father  have  your  money.  I  don't  want  to  live  in 
Germany." 

Mrs.  FritzhofT's  eyes  were  smiling.  "Febby,  you  are 
too  young  to  be  frightened.  Don't  ever  let  Augusta's 
plans  frighten  you.  You  won't  have  to  live  in  Germany, 
I  promise  you." 

So  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  had  gone  away  in  early  April,  1913. 
Doctor  Fritzhoff  accompanied  his  wife  to  New  York  and 
Augusta  was  gone  for  a  short  time  to  a  conference.  The 


three  girls  at  home  went  on  a  blissful  holiday.  Febby 
was  a  born  musician  and  filled  the  house  with  her  prac- 
ticing, and  with  her  friends,  Anne  Bardley,  whose  father 
was  newly  rich,  and  the  Jewish  girl,  Rebecca  Lowen- 
stein.  Octavia  said  softly,  "I'm  going  to  learn  to  write 
on  the  typewriter.  I'll  have  to  learn,  because  I'm  going 
to  be  a  writer." 

Cards  came  from  Mrs.  Fritzhoff.  In  mid-June,  Au- 
gusta received  a  fat  letter  addressed  to  herself.  It  was 
postmarked  Vienna.  It  told  briefly  of  Mrs.  Fritzhoff's 
journey  to  Vienna  with  her  mother  and  the  delightful 
visit  they  were  having  with  her  sister  Catherine  and  her 
husband  in  their  beautiful  castle.  She  would  be  back  in 
America  the  (irst  week  in  July.  Augusta  kept  hidden  the 
envelope,  which  was  a  large  pale  blue  one  with  a  raised 
crest. 

It  was  a  week  or  so  later  that  Augusta  found,  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  her  stepmother's  dressing  table,  an 
exact  duplicate  of  tlie  crest  -upon  the  lid  of  a  box.  Un- 
der it  was  written,  "Pour  ma  belle  Alexandra,  loujours 
I'amour,  Charles.  Brussels,  1896."  Charles?  There  was 
a  picture  of  maman's  younger  sister  Catherine  in  the 
green  plush  album  downstairs,  and  on  the  back  the 
legend:  "Baronne  Catherine  von  Bcrgestadt,  Wien, 
1898."  Augusta  recalled  it  well  because  her  husband 
happened  to  be  called  Charles!  It  might  be  well  to  let 
maman  know  that  she  knew  her  little  secret.  Augusta 
dropped  the  box  in  maman's  lop  drawer  with  her  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  early  July  when  maman  re- 
turned. Augusta  stared  at  a  woman  so  beautiful  it  was 
downright  embarrassing.  Maman  had  never  looked  so 
glowing.  Only  Augusta  noticed  maman  suddenly  grow 
quite  white  while  the  floor  apparently  rocked  for  a  min- 
ute beneath  her  feet.  Maman  went  upstairs  to  change 
her  traveling  clothes,  and  she  seemed  to  be  gone  a  long 
time.  When  she  returned  she  was  wearing  a  blue  house 
coat  and  carrying  a  fresh  handkerchief.  Augusta  saw 
that  her  face  was  very  pale  and  that  her  hand  was 
trembling. 

There  were  presents  for  everyone,  and  for  Augusta  a 
box  of  modeling  clay.  Late  that  night  Augusta  modeled 
a  beautiful  head  of  Febby,  whom  she  loved.  With  this 
child  to  mold  as  easily  as  she  modeled  clay,  she  would 
not  miss  her  father  too  greatly.  Even  now  the  thought 
of  those  two,  reunited  in  the  front  bedroom,  couldn't 
hurt  her.  Maman's  secret  was  there  in  the  room  with 
them,  but  he  would  never  know  or  guess — no,  not  even 
next  spring,  when  the  child  arrived  in  March  instead  of 
April. 
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Augusta  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  her,  went 
along  the  hall,  down  the  stairs  to  the  living  room,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway.  Anger  began  to  clog 
her  throat  and  her  eyes  felt  hot  and  tense,  but  she  forced 
herself  to  remain  calm  as  she  watched  her  stepmother 
at  the  piano.  The  delicate  profile  was  lifted  and  remote. 
How  very  beautiful  she  was,  and  how  terribly  she  must 
have  loved  that  Charles.  She  who  had  such  grace  and 
beauty,  she  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been 
bom  within  the  nobility,  she  who  had  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  her  husband — she  could  commit  this  crime! 
The  profile  slowly  turned.  "Come  in,  Augusta." 
Augusta  went  into  the  room  reluctantly  and  stood  at 
the  piano.    Mrs.   Fritzhoff  stopped  playing,  and  her 


hands  fell  folded  into  her  lap.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice 
trembled  with  nervousness. 

"Augusta,  it  is  time  that  you  and  I  came  to  some  sort 
of  an  understanding." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  is  possible,  maman." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  But  could  I  perhaps  have  a 
promise  from  you?  If  there  is  something  that  is  trou- 
bling you,  could  it  be  kept  between  ourselves?  Need 
your  father  know  about  it,  Augusta?" 

"I  had  expected  that.  Why  should  you  do  what  you 
have  done  and  not  be  punished? " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  You  want  only  to  hurt  me.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  suffering  enough  even,  I  think,  to 
satisfy  you." 

"But,  maman,  you  deceived  him.  You  should  never 
have  married  him;  you  had  no  right  to,  as  long  as  you 
loved  this  other  man.  This  is  something  I  cannot  keep 
quiet  about.  Father  will  have  to  be  told  eventually — 
and  then  what  are  you  to  do  with  your  life?  " 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  smiled.  "It  is  a  thought  that  in- 
trigues you  considerably,  I  can  see  that.  I  suppose 
your  father  would  divorce  me.  I  could  go  back  to 
Brussels  and  live  with  my  mother,  taking  the  child 
with  me.  But,  Augusta,  I  would  also  want  to  take  along 
my  three  other  children.  And  if  they  had  their  choice, 
whom  do  you  suppose  they  would  accompany — their 
father  and  you  or  myself?" 

Augusta  was  silent,  her  heart  suddenly  pounding. 
Here  was  a  new  thought.  Febby.  What  Octavia  and 
Juliana  did  could  not  possibly  matter.  But  if  Febby 
left,  life  would  be  unbearable.  And  she  would  go. 
Neither  Octavia  nor  Febby  cared  very  greatly  for  their 
father,  while  both  were  devoted  to  maman. 

Augusta  said  slowly,  "  I  will  strike  a  bargain  with  you. 
If  it  is  a  girl,  I  shall  tell  him  the  truth.  If  it  is  a  boy,  I 
promise  you  father  will  never  learn  your^secret  from  me." 

"Everyone  seems  to  think  it  will  be  a  boy.  And  so 
do  I." 

Augusta's  lips  twisted.  "You  have  borne  five  girls, 
maman.  I  don't  think  you  are  the  type  that  bears  sons." 

"We  shall  see.  The  child's  father  happens  to  be  one 
of  seven  brothers." 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence  as  the  two  looked  at 
each  other.  There  never  could  be  hope  of  any  truce  or 
friendship  between  them.    . 

"Good  night,  maman." 

"Good  night,  and  thank  you,  Augusta,  for  coming 
down." 

Augusta  ran  quickly  up  th^  stairs.  She  closed  her 
door  and  got  into  bed  and  lay  there  shivering.  Maman 
had  walked  off  victorious  from  this  interview.  For  the 
time  being,  triumph  was  hers.  But  just  wait — just  wait. 

The  baby  arrived  one  blustery  Saturday  in  early 
March.  Doctor  Wendell  and  old  Frau  Miiller  were 
hastily  summoned.  The  children  were  sent  scurrying 
over  to  Janssens'.  It  was,  thought  Augusta,  relegated  to 
the  kitchen  to  help  Erna,  exactly  as  though  an  heir  were 
to  be  born ! 

It  took  a  very  long  time,  and  the  endless  hours 
dragged  along.  Doctor  Fritzhoff  paced  his  study  and 
once  came  down  the  back  way  and  demanded  coffee. 
Erna  slammed  dishes  in  the  sink  and  muttered  against 
the  ancient  injustice  done  women;  if  she  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  things  would  be  different. 

Augusta  threw  a  coat  over  her  shoulders,  and  hastily 
left  the  kitchen.    She  felt  the         (Continued  on  Page  46) 
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MaTnan''s  eyes  were  sunken  wells 
of  terror.  "Augusta,  I  beg  of 
you  —  no.  I  shall  tell  Doctor 
Wendell  everything — /  must.'''' 

ILLUSTRATED        BY        AL        PARKER 
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Il  wasn't  much  Iroiihlc  to  jix  iij)  our  little  scheme.    1  i>iil  a  hot  luivel  over  Doctor  Harkness'  face,  but  uncovered  his  right  ear  so  hi 
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I  BUNCH  of  the  boys  were  going  off  to  the  Army— 
il  Zeke  Putman  and  Harvey  Dix  and  Tige  O'Neil— and 
/■  Young  Doc  Kimberley  was  going  right  along  with 
■i»  them.  He  wasn't  one  of  them,  exactly,  because  he 
was  quite  some  older  and  he  had  a  commission  in  the 
Navy;  but  they  were  all  traveling  to  San  Francisco  to- 
gether, and  when  it  come  to  the  town  turning  out  to  say 
good-by,  Young  Doc  wasn't  any  better  than  the  rest  of 
them.  They  were  all  just  fellows  going  away  to  serve  their 
country  the  best  way  they  could. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  folks  were  down  to  see  them  off— all 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  relatives  and  friends— and 
that  took  in  just  about  everybody  in  Tansy.  And  I  was 
there,  too,  because  I'd  barbered  every  one  of  them  from 
the  time  they  had  their  first  curls  cut  off  till  they  come  in 
to  get  done  up  right  for  high-school  graduation. 

Well,  we  all  got  there  and  then  the  train  turned  out  to 
be  late.  Agent  couldn't  say  just  when  it  would  get  in,  so 
we  mostly  waited. 

Zeke  Putman's  family  made  up  a  crowd  around  Zeke 
like  they  wasn't  going  to  let  him  go  when  the  time 
come.  ...  It  was  Harvey's  mother  and  aunts  that  was 
the  bravest,  you  might  say.  That  row  of  smiles  they  had 
on  wasn't  real,  but  they  was  fast,  and  they'd  stay  no 
matter  how  long  it  took  the  train  to  get  in.  .  .  .  Tige's 
old  man  hung  around  on  the  outside  of  everything,  dirty 
and  greasy  as  ever,  but  sober,  and  he  had  a  proud  look, 
like  for  once  he  was  as  good  as  anybody  else.  Maybe  he 
was  better  than  some,  because  he  was  giving  up  all  he  had. 

Old  Doc  Kimberley  was  the  only  relation  Young  Doc 
was  leaving,  too,  but  they  had  plenty  of  friends  there.  It 
wasn't  easy  for  Old  Doc  to  see  young  Bob  go,  either.  The 
kid  had  come  home  to  set  up  in  practice  with  his  dad 
three  years  before,  and  the  old  man  had  begun  to  slack 
up  and  take  things  easy  for  the  first  time  in  over  forty 
years.  He'd  planned  to  retire,  but  a  lot  of  folks  have 
had  to  ohange  their  plans  about  a  lot  of  things  nowadays. 
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I'm  such  an  old-timer  that  I  got  lots  to  remember;  and 
sometimes,  when  I  'm  remembering,  a  long  time  ago  seems 
like  yesterday.  I  can  still  see  Young  Doc's  mamma  trying 
to  liide  her  tears  in  her  muff  when  I  gave  him  his  first  man's 
haircut,  and  I  remember  bringing  poor  little  Tige  in  look- 
ing like  a  terrier  and  trimming  him  up  till  I  wondered  if 
they'd  know  him  at  home.  I'd  called  him  in  just  yester- 
day, too,  and  lectured  him  on  cleaning  up  when  he  went 
to  serve  his  country,  and  given  him  a  free  haircut  for_a 
going-away  present.  He'd  tried  to  spruce  himself  up,  I 
could  see,  and  I  says  to  Les  Hastings: 

"There's  a  kid  the  Army's  going  to  make  a  man  of." 

"Yes,"  Les  says,  "wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it's  his  big 
chance.  It  won't  hurt  Harvey,  either,  to  get  a  man's 
point  of  view,  or  Zeke  to  learn  how  to  turn  a  corner  with- 
out running  into  a  relative.  There's  one,  though,"  he  says, 
nodding  at  Young  Doc,  "that  I  sure  hate  to  see  go.  He'll 
never  come  back." 

"How  you  mean,  never  come  back?"  I  says. 

"Oh,  Bob's  a  smart  doctor,"  Les  says,  "and  once  he 
gets  a  good  spot  in  the  Navy  he'll  stay,  or  he'll  specialize 
and  go  in  for  a  big-city  practice.  He's  good  enough." 

JNow  that  kind  of  made  me  mad.  "He's  better'n  that," 
I  says.  "He's  good  enough  to  come  back  to  Tansy.  And 
what's  more,  he'll  come  back.  You  wouldn't  know,"  I 
says,  a  little  softer,  "because  you  wasn't  here  for  his 
grandpa's  trial— le'ssee,  that  was  eighteen  years  ago  this 
here  very  month.  He'll  come  back." 

"Mr.  Jefferson,"  Les  says,  "how  do  you  expect  me  to 
understand  that  Young  Doc  will  come  back  because  his 
grandfather  had  a  trial  when  Bob  wasn't  big  enough  to 
peddle  papers?" 

Les  is  a  nice  fellow,  but  he's  kind  of  a  newcomer.  He 
bought  out  The  Express— that's  the  weekly  paper— about 
three  years  ago,  and  he's  done  fine  with  it.  My  shop  is 
next  door  to  his,  so  right  from  the  start  I've  helped  him 
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get  straightened  out  on  things  that  wouldn't  matter  any- 
place else,  but  are  mighty  important  in  Tansy. 

"Well,  Les,"  I  says,  "like  I've  always  told  you,  in  £ 
town  like  Tansy  you  got  to  know  your  folks.  You  coulc 
go  to  Chicago  and  get  around  easy  enough  just  by  reading 
the  signs,  but  in  Tansy  it's  different.  You  don't  reallj 
know  your  way  around  here  until  you  know  about  thing: 
like  Miss  Prilly's  dyed  hair,  and  Aunt  Hazel  Tomkin': 
spells,  and  that  the  boy  twin  in  the  Kirby  family  isn' 
Joanie's  twin  at  all.  That's  a  secret,  of  course,  but  you  go 
to  know  it  in  order  not  to  make  a  point  of  how  one's  darl 
and  one's  light  and  all  that." 

"They're  sure  a  handsome  pair,  aren't  they?  "  Les  says 

"Who,  the  twins? "  I  says.  "Finest  pair  of  kids  in  the 
coimty." 

"No,  I  meant  Zeke  and 'Clarrie,"  Les  says,  kind  o 
wistful. 

I  looked  over  at  the  Putman  clan  and  there  was  Clarrie 
cute  as  a  valentine,  carrying  on  miles  a  minute  with  hei 
hero  cousin.  They're  third  cousins,  really,  because  Clar 
rie's  ma— well,  that's  not  important.  What  was  importani 
wasthe  look  on  Les'  face,  which  told  me  everything  about 
how  it  must  be  to  have  a  lame  foot  and  have  to  stay  home 
when  all  the  others  are  going. 

"That  don't  mean  nothing,"  I  says.  "Zeke's  too  young 
for  Clarrie,  and  not  half  smart  enough.  Clarrie's  jusi 
about  the  smartest  girl  in  Tansy.  Ever  see  those  pieces 
she  wrote  when  she  was  at  college?" 

"No,"  Les  says,  like  he  was  mighty  pleased.  "I  didn'l 
know  she  ever  stayed  still  long  enough  to  do  anything 
like  that." 

"Ask  her  to  show  them  to  you  sometime,"  I  says 
"She's  prouder  of  them  than  she  is  of  the  way  she  cat 
step  off  them  South  American  dances." 

I  kind  of  studied  on  Clarrie  a  few  minutes,  wondering 
how  an  idea  that  had  come  to  me  had  best  be  worked  out 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  find  a  seat?"  Les  asks  politely 
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"Well,  now,  Les,"  I  says,  "that  just  goes  to  show  no- 
body gives  that  foot  of  yours  a  thought.  Sure,  let's  find 
ourselves  a  private  spot  and  I'll  tell  you  why  Young 
Doc's  coming  back." 

"I  sure  hope  you're  right,"  Les  says.  "I  shouldn't  talk 
about  it,  I  suppose,  but  Bob  has  been  studying  this  foot 
of  mine  and  he  thinks  he  could  straighten  it  out  so  I  could 
even  do  a  waltz,  maybe."  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of 
Clarrie,  who  is  the  dancingest  girl  in  town.  "Only  Bob 
wasn't  quite  ready,  and  then  he  got  called  up  sooner  than 
he  expected— and  I  can't  go  away.  The  paper's  all  I  have, 
you  know."  The  kind  of  disappointment  that  was  in  Les' 
voice  you'll  know  for  real  tragedy  if  you've  lived  long 
enough  and  known  enough  people.  It's  the  kind  of 
tragedy  that  means  a  young  man  is  putting  away  the 
dreams  he's  got  a  right  to  hold  on  to. 

loUNG  Doc'll  be  back,"  I  says.  "And  you  can  count 
on  him.  Just  like  you  could  always  count  on  his  father 
and  his  grandpa.  They  don't  come  any  better.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  Tansy  nearly  lost  them  all.  Folks 
can  be  such  fools— such  blind,  stupid 
fools— even  in  Wyoming."  Just  thinking 
back  to  that  time  made  me  snorting  mad. 

"Tansy  without  Doctor  Kimberley?" 
Les  says,  looking  over  to  where  Old  Doc 
was  standing.  "Why,  folks  wouldn't  let 
him  leave." 

"No,"  I  says,  "they  wouldn't  and  they 
didn't.  But  I'll  have  to  go  back  a  ways 
to  get  my  story  started,  Les,  being's  you 
didn't  know  the  Old  Gentleman.  When 
Young  Doc  come — that's  Old  Doc  now — 
we  called  the  first  one  the  Old  Gentle- 
man. He  come  here  in  the  pony-and- 
buckboard  days,  and  he  drove  that  pony 
(Conlinued  on  Page  156) 
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There  was  Clarrie,cute 
as  a  valentine,  looking 
at  Les  as  if  she  was  see- 
ing for  the  first  time 
how  fine-looking  he  is. 
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FUNNY,  the  way  we  met  Dina.  Not  through 
a  friend  or  the  friend  of  a  friend  or  at  a 
party.  Through  an  apartment.  She  had  it 
and  we  wanted  it.  Or  a  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof.  We  had  stopped  being  fussy  after  looking 
for  three  weeks  without  a  nibble.  It  had  gotten 
so  that  Bill  claimed  he  went  to  sleep  counting 
"No  Vacancy"  signs  instead  of  sheep. 

Bill  was  temporarily  fighting  the  war  from 
Hollywood.  He  was  transferred  to  a  post  out 
here  a  month  after  we  were  married,  and  I  fol- 
lowed in  his  khaki  wake.  The  climate  was  just  as 
good  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said,  and  the 
housing  situation  was  as  bad  as  they  didn't. 
Worse,  maybe.  Between  the  Army  wives  and  the 
aircraft  workers,  there  wasn't  room  to  pitch  a 
pup  tent. 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  we  were  re- 
duced to  walking  up  one  block  and  down  the  next 
with  a  systematic  kind  of  despair,  ringing  door- 
bells and  asking  people  when  they  were  planning 
to  move.  One  more  door  and  we  were  going  to 
quit  for  the  day. 

It  was  quite  a  door.  From  it  hung  a  wooden 
heart-shaped  slab  bearing  the  word  Tsenevol  in 
childish  red  block  letters.  Underneath,  like  sig- 
natures, hung  a  lock  of  gold  hair  and  a  pair  of 
sergeant's  stripes. 

Bill  looked  at  the  door  and  shook  his  head 
numbly.  "This  town,"  he  said.  "Anything  for  a 
gag.  Let's  quit  this  child's  play  and  go  home.  Or 
whatever  you  call  that  community  doghouse." 

"One  more,"  I  said  plaintively.  "You  never 
know.  Anyway,  they  sound  Russian.  That's  a 
good  sign.  This  may  be  our  Red-letter  day." 

Bill  gave  me  a  dirty  look  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  A  girl  opened  it.  She  wore  men's  pajamas 
rolled  up  to  her  knees  and  she  held  a  broom  in 
one  hand.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  the  color  of 
fine  old  copper  luster  and  she  had  a  black  streak 
of  dirt  across  her  nose.  She  took  a  long,  leisurely 
look  at  us.  She  looked  Bill  up  and  down  with 
obvious  approval,  then  examined  me  carefully. 
There  was  no  sign  of  embarrassment  about  her 
own  costume. 

Bill  finally  pulled  himself  together.  "  If  I'm  not 
interrupting  you,  I'd  like  to  inquire " 

Dina  waved  him  into  silence,  turned  on  the 
heel  of  a  dog-eared  sneaker.  "Jeff,"  she  bellowed, 
"they're  here,  and  they're  just  what  you  were 
after.  He's  got  that  young  hangdog  look  you 
wanted  and  she'll  do  as  the  untrammeled  college 
sophomore.  Come  see."  This  was  all  in  a  lush 
Georgia  drawl.  Freshman  year  I  had  a  roommate 
who  came  from  Atlanta  and  I  should  know.  It 
always  made  me  a  little  sick,  like  too  much  candy. 
Dina  restored  a  wandering  pajama  leg  and 
beamed  at  us  approvingly. 

1  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  I  looked 
at  Bill  instead.  He  was  standing  there  like  low 
man  on  a  totem  pole.  Only  his  mouth  was  open. 
"Close  your  mouth,"  I  said,  for  want  of  a  better 
sentence.  He  closed  it.  His  eyes  were  glazed. 

Dina  was  studying  us  impatiently.  "Come  on," 
she  said.  "There  isn't  much  time.  Jeff  has  to 
meet  an  Eastern  dead  line  by  tomorrow  morning. 
You'll  be  paid  by  the  hour,  like  it  said." 

We  obeyed,  like  sleepwalkers.  Jeff  met  us  in 
the  hall.  He  had  the  bluest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen. 
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He  was  naked  except  for  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  worn 
low  on  his  hips.  Paintbrushes  in  various  stages 
of  use  ringed  him  like  a  brush  fire.  Some  had 
rubbed  off  on  his  body  so  his  waist  was  outlined 
by  a  rainbow-colored  fringe. 

"I'm  Jeff  Harvey,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Bill.  "Sergeant  Harvey  from  reveille  to 
taps.  Nice  of  you  to  answer  the  ad.  I  got  a  rush 
order  from  New  York,  and  models  are  scarcer 
than  four-star  generals  these  days."  He  stepped 
back  and  squinted  his  eyes  at  us.  Bill  started  to 
glaze  over  again.  Jeff  turned  to  Dina  and  said, 
"Yep,  that's  the  ticket,  smarty,"  and  she  glowed 
as  though  she  had  pulled  us  out  of  her  hat. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  she  had.  I  heard  Jefif 
ask  Bill  if  we  had  worked  together  before,  or  had 
we  just  met  on  the  steps? 

Bill  said,  "Oh,  we — we've  met  before,"  and 
looked  at  me  helplessly. 

"Okay,"  Dina  said,  "let's  get  started.  The 
studio's  a  mess,  but  Jeff  can't  work  in  anything 
that  doesn't  look  like  a  stable.  Doesn't  feel  at 
home."  She  wheeled  around  to  me.  "Have  you 
had  dinner,  by  the  way?" 

"No,"  I  said,  beginning  to  get  my  breath  back. 
"You  see,  we  were  on  our  way  home  and " 

"You  bought  a  paper  and  noticed  the  ad," 
Dina  finished  triumphantly.  "I  told  you,  Jeff! 
You  can  get  anything  you  want  by  advertising. 
Last  month  it  was  a  baby  penguin,  this  week  it's 
them." 

I  looked  at  Bill.  He  looked  indignant.  We 
both  looked  at  Jeff. 

Jeff  grinned.  "Take  them  upstairs,  you  gem, 
and  get  them  started.   I'll  be  with  you  shortly." 

We  followed  Dina  up  the  stairs  like  lambs  led 
to  an  unknown  slaughter.  At  the  top  we  collided 
with  a  penguin.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  some- 
thing out  of  Dali. 

"This  is  Grover,"  Dina  said  gravely. 

"Grover?"  Bill  asked  numbly. 

"Grover  Whalen,"  Dina  said.  "  If  he  likes  you, 
you  may  call  him  G.W." 

Bill  said,  "Hello,  Grover,"  tentatively.  At  the 
moment  it  sounded  like  an  eminently  sensible  re- 
mark. G.W.  stared  at  him  unblinkingly  for  a 
long  minute  and  then  flicked  his  flipper. 

Dina  said,  "You're  in,"  and  looked  at  Bill  with 
unconcealed  admiration.  "He's  intuitive,"  she 
whispered,  as  one  would  when  discussing  a  pre- 
cocious child  who  happened  to  be  present.  "Al- 
most like  the  lie  detector.  Jeff  and  I  rely  com- 
pletely on  his  judgment  of  people.  The  last  model 
we  got,  G.W.  bit  ten  minutes  after  he  met  her,  so 
we  had  to  let  her  go." 

Bill  reached  behind  him  involuntarily.  Dina 
took  G.W.  by  his  flipper  and  we  continued  our 
march.  Dina  and  G.W.  disappeared  around  a 
bend  in  the  hall.  Bill  grabbed  my  arm  and 
pinched  it  hard. 

I  said,  "Ouch!"  loudly  and  then  I  said, 
"What'd  you  do  that  for?" 

"To  see  if  I'm  dreaming,"  Bill  said. 

Dina  beckoned  to  us  from  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"Sh-h-h,  the  fiend  is  looking  for  us,"  Bill  whis- 
pered, squeezing  my  arm.  "Here  we  go  again." 
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Dina  had  not  exaggerated  about  the  condition 
of  the  studio.  Everywhere  were  unfinished 
sketches,  open  paintpots,  unwashed  brushes  in 
total  disorder.  A  large  water  color  of  Dina,  all 
tawny  hair  and  eyes,  hung  on  the  wall.  There 
was  a  shiny  black  hassock  monogrammed  G.W. 
in  white  script,  and  a  radio  and  a  potted  palm. 
Against  the  far  wall  stood  a  grand  piano. 

Dina  pulled  a  red  sweater  out  of  the  heap  of 
clothes  on  the  floor.  "Do  you  mind  getting  into 
this?"  she  asked  me.  "It'll  be  miles  too  big  for 
you,  but  you're  supposed  to  look  casual  anyway." 

I  pulled  it  over  my  head  as  if  hypnotized.  It 
hung  a  good  four  inches  below  my  waistline. 

Dina  was  delighted.  "Swell!"  she  said.  "You 
look  just  like  all  those  baggy  scarecrows  who  float 
around  college  campuses.   Jeff  will  love  it." 

She  looked  at  Bill.  He  cringed. 

"You'll  do,"  she  said,  "just  as  you  are.  It's 
convenient  that  you're  in  uniform." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  Bill  said. 

Dina  grinned  at  him.  "Your  round,  corporal." 

OHE  arranged  us  on  the  couch.  Then  she  stepped 
back  into  the  center  of  the  room  where  G.W.  was 
watching  critically  from  the  piano  stool. 

"Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  each  other 
with  a  kind  of  restrained  passion  and  we're  set," 
Dina  said  happily.  "Okay,  Jeff,  come  and  get  it." 

Jeff  came  in  and  uncovered  his  easel.  It  was  a 
landscape  with  two  figures  blocked  in.  "That's 
you,"  he  told  us.  "You're  on  a  picnic.  You're  in 
love.  This  is  the  last  day  of  his  furlough.  He's 
going  overseas.  You  don't  know  when  you'll  see 
him  again.   Get  it?"   He  looked  ^t  us  hopefully. 

"I  told  them  all  that,  Jeff,"  Dina  said  impa- 
tiently. "Only  I  didn't  take  so  long  about  it.  I 
just  said  to  look  sort  of  restrainedly  passionate. 
Some  rustic  sex  is  all  it  amounts  to." 

"My  wife,"  Jeff  said  apologetically,  "is  noth- 
ing if  not  direct.    I  hope  you'll  excuse  her." 

"Oh,  sure,"  Bill  said.  He  smiled  benignly  on' 
Dina.  "I  think  I'm  getting  the  idea." 

I  looked  at  him  sharply.  There  was  a  gleam  in 
the  young  man's  eye  I  had  learned  to  distrust. 
He  grabbed  me  by  the  nape  of  my  neck,  flung  me 
down  in  his  lap  and  proceeded  to  leer  at  me.  I 
raised  one  arm  preparatory  to  killing  him. 

Dina  interrupted  the  massacre.  "Perfect!"  she 
chortled.  "Simply  perfect!  Hold  it  that  way. 
That  one  arm  raised  as  though  you  were  about  to 
envelop  him.  Much  better  than  the  old  kissing 
routine.  How  about  it,  Jeff?" 

Jeff  surveyed  the  couch  dubiously.  "Not  bad," 
he  said  cautiously,  "if  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
early  Theda  Bara." 

Dina  leaned  down  and  kissed  the  tip  of  his  nose 
complacently.  "Can  I  play  while  you  work?  I 
haven't  practiced  all  day." 

"No  practicing,"  Jeff  said  firmly.  "You  can 
play  Diane  or  you  can  play  Diane." 

Dina  walked  over  to  the  piano  and  pushed 
G.W.  off  the  stool.  (Continued  on  Page  73) 


"Sammy,''  Dina  said — and  her  voice 
was  so  urgent  the  roomful  of  boys  knew 
this  was  no  idle  question — "Sammy, 
what   happened   to   the   sergeant?''' 
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f  TOU  remember  how  it  was.  If  you  couldn't  get  any- 
w  thing  else  out  of  an  Army  man,  you  could  always  get 
I  from  him  an  emphatic  statement  against  women  in 
■-  aviation.  The  G.I.  line  of  chatter  usually  included 
bme  straight  dope  direct  from  Washington  that  men  were 
oing  to  win  the  war  in  the  air  singlehanded.  By  and  by 
ihese  determined  characters  convinced  me  to  the  extent 
hat  I  gave  away  a  twenty-five-dollar  pair  of  goggles  and 
esigned  myself  to  fighting  the  war  in  walking  shoes. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  bellboy  came  down  the  hall  with  a 
elegram,  and  I  took  one  look  at  it  and  sent  for  an  ice  bag. 
The  telegram  said  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  going  to 
rain  a  number  of  women  pilots  for  the  air-ferry  service.  I 
lad  been  selected  for  this  training,  and  was  ordered  to 
eport  to  the  commanding  officer,  319th  Army  Air  Forces 
"light  Training  Detachment,  Municipal  Airport,  Hous- 
;on,  Texas. 

Houston's  busiest  hotel  is  the  Rice.  It  has  more  men  in 
aniform  per  square  inch  in  the  lobby  than  any  other  hotel 
n  the  city.  The  majority  are  cadets — there  are  about  5000 
It  Ellington  Field,  eighteen  miles  away — and  there  are 
naval  officers,  Army  men,  marines  and  coast  guards. 
When  I  walked  into  the  Rice  I  saw  these  uniformed  men, 
together  with  Wacs,  civilian-defense  personnel  and  Red 
Cross  volunteers.  Knights  of  Columbus  and  AWVS 
women  selling  War  Stamps — all  thrown  together  in  the 
lobby  like  jackstraws. 

The  telegram  had  said  I  was  to  report  to  the  CO.  It 
turned  out  that  the  C.  O.  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  re- 
iported  instead  to  a  civil-service  clerk  in  a  room  at  the  Rice. 

By  the  time  I  got  there  two  or  three  dozen  other  se- 
llectees  had  already  arrived.  Somebody  thrust  a  civil- 
service  form  into  my  hand  to  be  filled  out  in  quadrupli- 
cate, and  I  sat  down  with  a  number  of  others  around  a 
small  coffee  table  and  went  to  work. 

Ihere  was  a  flurry  at  the  door  when  Jacqueline  Cochran 
came  in,  followed  by  the  flight  contractors.  She  was  neat 
and  tailored,  even  to  her  lapel  ornament,  which  was  a 
small  silver  propeller,  a  large  rosette  diamond  in  the  cen- 
ter. After  a  minute  or  two,  Cochran  leaned  on  a  chair  and 
said  she'd  like  to  tell  us  some  things  about  the  program. 

"You  girls  are  the  first  women  to  be  selected  for  train- 
ing by  the  Army  Air  Forces,"  she  said.  "You  are  all  ex- 
perienced pilots.  There  isn't  a  girl  in  this  room  who  has 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours,  and  most  of  you 
have  much  more.  If  things  don't  run  smoothly  at  first, 
just  remember  that  you  will  have  the  honor  and  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  women  to  be  trained  by  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  You  are  very  badly  needed,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  all  be  out  of  here  in  two  and  a  half  to  three 
months  at  the  most." 

Miss  Cochran  introduced  the  man  who  was  to  take  our 
fingerprints,  and  the  business  of  processing  us  went  on. 
It  wasn't  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  were  finished. 


and  Capt.  Paull  C.  Garrett,  our  C.  O.,  came  in  to  admin- 
ister our  oath  of  office. 

As  I  left  the  room  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Flight 
Training  Command  now  knew  all  about  me  except  for  one 
thing.  There  was  little  or  nothing  in  all  those  forms  I  had 
filled  out  to  show  what  kind  of  pilot  I  was.  Somewhat 
later  I  realized  that  the  Army  takes  the  attitude  that  no 
one  is  a  pilot  until  he  has  been  trained  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  And  tha^;,  as  it  happens,  is  probably  true. 

The  oath  of  office  made  me  a  Civilian  Student  Pilot, 
Unclassified,  9C-1  (subject  to  Retirement  Act),  43-W-l, 
319th  Army  Air  Forces  Flight  Training  Detachment, 
Houston.  In  addition,  I  was  issued  a  flying  suit  (summer 
type)  a  regulation  wool  sweater  and  an  A-2  jacket. 

A  sky-blue  bus  was  waiting  at  the  Rice  to  take  the 
newly  inducted  first  class  of  women  pilot  trainees  to  the 
airport.  Dressed  in  tailored  suits,  print  dresses  or  slacks 
and  sweaters,  we  filled  the  bus  until  it  bulged.  The  twelve 
miles  to  the  airport  ran  off  slower  than  the  last  horse  in  a 
maiden  race  at  Pimlico. 

I  don't  know  what  we  expected  at  this  new  training 
center,  but  what  we  got  were  three  frame  structures,  ar- 
ranged in  a  u  around  a  grassy  plot.  The  two  forming  the 
legs  of  the  u  were  for  school,  and  the  other  was  the  office 
of  the  contractors — forbidden  ground  which  enshrined  the 
airport's  only  pencil  sharpener. 

Classroom  A  was  on  our  left.  It  was  there  we  assem- 
bled to  hear  from  our  commanding  officer.  Captain  Gar- 
rett. If  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  he  concealed  it  as  though  it 
were  a  military  secret. 

"A  lot  of  you  girls,"  he  opened  up,  "have  come  down 
here  with  a  lot  of  time,  and  you  may  think  that  you  are 
pretty  hot  pilots.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  just  because  you 
may  have  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  hours— you  may 
have  a  thousand  hours— it  doesn't  mean  that  you  can  fly. 
Maybe  you  haven't  got  anything  but  a  collection  of  bad 
habits.  So  if  you  think  you're  hot  pilots,  I'd  advise  you  to 
forget  it.  You're  here  to  learn  to  fly  the  way  the  Army 
flies. 

"You  will  meet  with  your  instructors  this  afternoon, 
and  they  will  talk  over  with  you  whatever  questions  you 
have.  The  best  way  to  get  along  here  is  to  be  where  you're 
supposed  to  be  and  do  what  you're  supposed  to  do.  And 
just  because  a  thing  isn't  specifically  forbidden,  it  doesn't 
mean  it's  all  right  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  There's  no  specific 
regulation  against  putting  an  elephant  in  the  baggage 
compartment.  But  it  wouldn't  be  very  smart  to  try  it. 

"There  are  three  things  for  which  you  can  be  washed 
out  in  this  course.  The  first  is  that  you  can't  fly.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  you  oan't  do  the  ground-school  work.  The 
third  is  that  your  attitude  isn't  good. 

"Okay.  That's  all  I  have,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't  long  until  we  were  all  darting  around  like  gup- 
pies.  A  number  of  us  walked  up  to  the  Administration 
Building  for  some  lunch,  and  the  questions  that  filled  the 
gap  between  ordering  and  receiving  a  cheese  sandwich 
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were:  "What  did  you  do  before  you  came  into  this?  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  like?" 

I  frankly  didn't  know.  About  thirty  women,  ranging 
in  age  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five,  were  about  to  start 
the  Army  Air  Forces  routine.  Only  a  week  before  we  had 
been  nurses,  flight  instructors,  radio  announcers,  report- 
ers, secretaries,  designers,  photographers,  debutantes, 
wives  and  mothers.  Overnight  we  had  become  unclassified 
student  pilots,  or  flying  guinea  pigs  in  an  experiment  to 
see  whether  women  could  take  it. 

We  began  taking  it  by  waiting.  Our  program  wasn't  set 
up  yet,  and  so  we  spent  most  of  the  day  waiting  to  be  told 
what  to  do. 

I  WALKED  back  to  see  what  the  room  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  us  in  Barracks  A  looked  like.  It  was  about  the 
area  of  two  elevators,  and  if  I  had  been  an  elevator  in- 
spector I  would  have  said  it  was  filled  to  capacity.  But 
perhaps  thirty  women  are  capacity  anywhere. 

When  I  walked  in,  a  brown-eyed  girl  with  a  mannish 
haircut  spoke  to  me:  "I  remember  you.  You  took  your 
physical  at  Mitchel  Field  the  same  day  that  I  did.  My 
name's  Laurie." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "What  a  day  that  was!" 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?" 

"I  think  that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  they  would  let  us 
look  at  an  airplane,"  I  told  her.  "I  haven't  seen  one  in  a 
year." 

Helen  Harris  was  standing  next  to  me.  "I'm  glad  to 
hear  somebody  say  that,"  she  said.  "  I  haven't  flown  since 
the  war  began,  and  I  don't  know  whetlier  I  can  get  an 
airplane  up  and  down  again.'*.  She  was  'iwc  feet  tall,  with 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes  puckered  with  concern.  "Hon- 
estly, I  don't,"  she  said. 

"That's  nonsense.  You  won't  have  any  trouble."  This 
came  from  Louise  Brown.  I^u  was  the  type  of  girl  who  ^ 
catches  your  attention  rigiit  away.  She  was  loose-jointed 
and  prominently  featured,  and  if  you  rememlx-r  those 
trick  haircuts  tliat  were  ix>pular  a  couple  of  years  ago— 
the  ones  that  promised  to  make  your  hair  permanently 
curly,  which  eliminated  the  necessity  of  brushing— well, 
she  had  one  of  those,  ""rhey  aren't  going  to  wash  anybody 
out.  They  want  to  make  a  success  of  this  thing,  and  any- 
body with  two  hundred  hours  isn't  going  to  have  any 
trouble.  Unh-uh."  She  shook  her  head  vigorously. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that."  Tall  and  mild- 
speaking  Jane  Alkn  looked  a  little  worried.  "I  felt  aw- 
fully stupid  this  n\orning.  Did  you  understand  v.'hat  Cap- 
tain Garrett  meant  about " 

"  I  didn't  understand  anything,"  Harris  said  flatly. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  my  first  flight.  Sidney,  who  was 
my  instructor,  came  up  and  said,  "Okay.  Get  your  chute 
and  let's  get  going." 

I  slithered  tlirough  the  airplane-assembly  room  in  the 
hangar  to  the  subdepot  supply         (Continued  on  Page  167) 


The  Monastery  Farm,  Rhode  Island — by  Laurence  Lebduska. 


IIY  RIC  HARD  PRATT 


THIS  may  not  have  been  a  powerful  gardening  nation  before  the  war,  but  it  certainly 
is  today;  and  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  fighting  men,  and  our  Allies,  and  all  the  res- 
cued countries  of  the  world,  and  for  more  than  120,000,000  civilians  here  besides. 
For  when  the  home-grown  food  of  a  land  like  this  begins  to  total  8,000,000  tons  a 
year,  you  can  imagine  that  a  lot  of  people  who  would  have  gone  hungry  have  been  able  to 
eat — thanks  to  the  men  and  women  who  worked  overtime  in  back  yards,  farm  patches 
and  empty  lots.  Last  year,  20,000,000  gardens;  this  year,  2,000,000  more:  50,000,000  gar- 
deners, half  of  them  beginners,  dealing  often  with  raw,  sometimes  unsuitable  soil,  and 
making  it  produce  one  third  the  country's  output  of  vegetables.  Giving  us  our  healthiest 
diet  in  generations,  and  creating  a  home-put-up  larder  of  some  four  billion  cans  and  jars. 
But  the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  the  need  is  now  greater  than  ever,  and  will 
continue  to  be  critical  until  the  whole  world  is  at  peace.  And  if  we  are  going  to  double  our 
home-garden  output,  as  the  President  asks,  then  here  are  the  things  to  keep  in  mind. 
We  wnuHt  itaii  more  attention  to  preparation  of  »oil.  Select  a  sunny,  well- 
drained  location,  where  plants  will  grow;  dig  it  thoroughly,  manuring  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, clearing  it  of  stones,  liming  it  if  necessary,  and  bringing  it  to  a  finely  raked  surface. 
'We  muHt  plan  the  planting  with  eare.  Start  early  with  cool-weather  crops.  Wait 
until  the  ground  is  warm  for  others.  Consult  seed-packet  instructions,  catalogues,  garden 
manuals,  neighborhood  experts,  your  county  agent,  your  local  Victory  Garden  commit- 
tee. Plant  economically;  small  but  frequent  plantings  of  short-season  crops.  Go  easy  on 
com,  peas,  melons,  potatoes. 


W>  wnust  plant  irith  eare.  'Watch  the  distance  between  rows,  to  save  space  and 
cultivation,  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Be  meticulous  about  the  depth  of  seed  planting. 
Fine  the  seedbed  deep;  scratch  the  furrow  straight;  plant  the  seeds  evenly  and  thinly; 
cover  carefully  and  firm  down  lightly.  Never  plant  in  wet  soil;  water  delicately. 
We  mast  euttiraie  triih  rare.  From  the  time  the  plants  appear,  keep  the  soil  sur- 
face loose  and  free  from  weeds;  first  by  hand,  tenderly,  then  continuously,  and  tenderly, 
even  with  larger  tools — for  most  plant  roots  are  injured  by  too  close  cultivation.  Keep 
thinning  in  the  row,  so  each  plant  can  develop  as  it  should.  Keep  soil  loose  and  open  be- 
tween the  rows,  so  moisture  can  penetrate,  so  watering  and  rain  can  carry  down  to  the 
roots  the  precious  fertilizer.  And  fertilize  with  discretion;  not  too  close  so  that  it  will  bum, 
and  remember  fertilizer  must  be  soaked  down  to  the  roots  to  be  of  any  benefit. 
J^'e  mumt  guard  aaainut  inttertg  and  diseanes.  The  best  all-around  insecticides, 
for  dusting  and  spraying,  are  the  rotenone  compounds,  and  rotenone  is  scarce.  So  use  it 
early  (following  directions)  as  a  preventive.  Early  dusting  with  easy-to-get  hydrated 
lime  will  often  do  the  job,  can  prevent  mildew.  Early  picking  off  of  beetles  by  hand 
will  prevent  severe  infestation.  Do  everything  early,  and  later-on  will  take  care  of  itself. 
«■»»  wnuKt  eontterre  our  vroptt.  By  not  overplanting  we  can  avoid  waste  of  time, 
effort,  seed  and  food.  By  picking  just  before  preparation  we  get  our  food  at  its  best  and 
most  nutritious  (one  great  advantage  of  home-grown  produce).  We  must  learn  better  how 
to  prepare  vegetables  appetizingly.  And  we  must  grow  as  much  for  canning,  drying,  stor- 
ing as  we  grow  for  eating  fresh  from  the  garden — the  most  important  advice  of  all. 
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YOUR   GARDEN   IN   1944   CAN   BE  A  BIG   FACTOR   IN   VICTORY 


IF  YOURS  is  the  average-size  American  family — 
3.78  members,  according  to  census  figures,  or  two 
adults  and  two  children,  to  make  it  even — then  this 
is  the  garden  that  can  supply  you  with  your  home- 
grown quota  of  vegetables  for  the  year.  You  will  need 
about  1500  square  feet;  less,  perhaps,  if  your  soil  is 
highly  productive,  and  you  have  the  time  and  skill  to 
bring  out  its  best,  but  more  if  conditions  and  circum- 
stances are  not  so  favorable.  The  numbered  labels  in 
the  picture  refer,  of  course,  to  the  numbered  notes  on 
the  page,  which  give  details  as  to  crop  suggestions, 
spacing  and  care. 

I^H  Sweet  com,  the  country's  favorite  vegetable, 
^^M  is  too  space-consuming  for  really  efficient 
^^^  small  home  gardens;  but  if  in  spite  of  that  you 
find  it  irresistible,  wait  until  the  ground  is  warm  and 
plant,  for  choice,  a  four-row  section  of  Golden  Bantam 
(for  good  practical  and  gastronomical  reasons);  the 
rows  two  feet  apart,  six  seeds  every  two  feet  in  the 
rows,  and  thin  to  three  or  four  plants  when  up  three 
inches.  Hill  up  early;  cultivate  frequently,  shallowly. 
And  don't  pick  until  water  in  pot  is  just  about  to  boil. 

^^f  A  diversified  row  three  feet  farther,  for  a  few 
^^H  plants  each  of  all-season  plants — such  as:  two 
^Pift  hills  of  straight-neck  summer  squash  or  of 
cocozelle  squash  (both  delectable  sliced  and  fried) ; 
one  or  two  hills  of  okra;  two  of  eggplant,  and  a  dozen 
various  peppers  in  double  file.  Sow  seeds  for  squash 
and  okra;  buy  plants  for  eggplant  and  peppers. 

^H  If  you  like  broccoli,  one  short  row  of  the  pur- 

^^M  pie  Italian  branching  variety;  infinitely  easier 

^^^   than  cauliflower,  and  many  more  vitamins, 

plus  very  prolific  and  delicious,  also  beautiful.  Thin 

to  eighteen  inches  apart  in  a  row  two  feet  farther. 

^M)  One  row,  two  feet  farther,  of  late  cabbage  for 
^Hl  fall  and  winter.  Buy  plants,  or  grow  your 
^^^  own,  and  set  out  eighteen  inches  apart  at  sun- 
down and  puddle  well.  Try  three  kinds,  for  variety: 
Penn  State  Ballhead,  Drumhead  Savoy  and  Mam- 
moth Red  Rock — all  enormous. 

^^l  Here  was  a  row  of  dwarf  early  peas — just  a 
^^1  titillating  taste;  as  really  prolific  peas  are  the 
jpi  tall  varieties  taking  more  space  than  small 
gardens  afford.  Where  heat  comes  early,  peas  are  dis- 
couraging. Now  this  row,  two  feet  farther  from  its 
neighbor,  is  going  in  to  a  second  sowing  of  Tendergreen 
beans,  to  be  rotenoned  just  after  they  break  ground. 
Space  three  inches  apart. 

k^^  A  mixed  row  of  late-summer,  fall  and  early- 
^^1  winter  greens,  two  feet  farther,  and  a  good 
^^^  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Swiss  chard,  kale,  New 
Zealand  spinach,  Chinese  cabbage;  five  or  so  feet  of 
each.  Very  easy;  wonderful  for  you,  and  can  be  a 
revelation  if  treated  right  in  the  kitchen — in  which 
case  you'll  plant  twice  as  much  next  season. 

W^m   One  row  of  early  cabbage,  like  extra-early 

^^1    Jersey  Wakefield.    Buy  the  plants,  or  grow 

^^^     your  own;  set  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  pick 

•right  before  cooking,  when  young  and  tender.    Then 

when  the  row  is  finished,  plant  a  row  of  carrots  or 

turnips,  or  both,  for  fall  eating  and  winter  storage. 

^H  Two  half-row  lengths  of  stringless  bush  beans, 

^H    Tendergreen  for  choice;  one  half  two  or  three 

f(^    weeks  after  the  first ;  the  row  two  feet  farther 

from  its  neighbor.   Dust  with  rotenone  hejoie  beetles 


You  can  use  this  picture  plan  as  a  guide  for  grow- 
ing, as  a  diagram  of  ideas,  and  as  a  chart  of 
methods  and  arrangement,  to  be  adapted  to  your 
individualcircumstances  of  site,  soil,  time,  tastes 
and  family  requirements. The  fence,  for  instance, 
is  adaptable  to  any  location  in  this  way:  It  is 
essentially  a  support  for  tomatoes,  pole  beans 
and  other  climbing  plants;  saves  garden  space, 
insures  better,  cleaner  crops.  It  need  not  sur- 
round the  garden,  can  simply  run  along  one  side 
or  end;  is  made  of  one-by-three-inch  strips,  or 
any  light  lumber  you  can  get — both  rails  and  up- 
rights; the  latter  six  feet  apart,  seven  feet  high. 


appear.  After  cropping,  plant  the  row  with  a  dwarf 
variety  of  shell  beans  for  winter  use.  You  may  be  glad 
to  have  them. 

m^^  If  you  like  a  lot  of  onions,  make  this  two  rows 
^K  instead  of  one.  Plant  one  with  sets,  from 
^^»  which  to  thin  out  for  scallions  and  summer 
use,  and  one  with  seed,  to  thin  out  for  large-size  win- 
ter storing.  Onion  rows  a  foot  apart,  two  feet  from  the 
bean  row. 

^^t  One  row  of  carrots,  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
^Kjk  onions.  The  secret  here  is  deep  pulverization 
^^^^  of  the  soil  to  make  nice  shapely  carrots,  and  to 
thin  them  out  before  they  start  crowding — the  pencil- 
size  thinnings  are  an  early-summer  treat.  Early  care- 
ful weeding  is  a  good  thing,  too,  with  carrots,  as  being 
somewhat  slow  to  get  going  the  young  carrots  may  be 
confounded  by  weeds  before  they  are  big  enough  to 
pull.  If  you  are  as  fond  of  carrots  as  you  should  be, 
you  may  want  two  rows:  one  early,  one  late  for  winter 
storage. 

^^  One  row  of  beets,  Crosby's  Egyptian  for 
^^m  choice,  may  be  enough.  Plant  thinly  (say 
^^^  twenty-five  seeds  to  the  foot)  and  thin  to  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  use  the  tops  for  delectable 
early-summer  greens.  Another  row  if  you  want  to  can 
or  store. 

^■^  This  has  been  a  row  of  Bloomsdale  spinach, 
^^M  sown  very  early,  for  late  spring  greens  (spin- 
^^^  ach  likes  cool  weather — spring  or  fall);  and 
the  row  is  now  being  made  ready,  double,  for  a  late 
root  crop  of  carrots,  beets  or  turnips.  Use  a  good  taut 
garden  line  to  guide  the  scratching  stick  that  makes 
the  straight,  shallow  furrow.  Small  seeds,  like  carrots, 
half  an  inch  deep;  larger  seeds,  like  beans,  an  inch. 
Fine  the  soil  deep,  rake  the  surface  smooth,  make  the 
furrow  by  the  line,  set  the  seeds  (never  thickly),  cover 
carefully  and  tamp  lightly  with  the  bottom  of  the  rake 
head,  then  sprinkle  gently. 

^^  If  you  keep  a  box  or  little  patch  going  with  a 
^^1  dozen  or  so  lettuce  seedlings  all  the  time,  you 
^^  can  have  a  row  of  salad  from  frost  to  frost.  As 
soon  as  you  have  two-inch  seedlings,  set  them  out  in 
the  row  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  filling  in  the  spaces 


from  which  you  have  picked.  The  green-leaved  varie- 
ties are  easier  to  raise  and  are  better  for  you  (because 
of  more  vitamins)  than  the  bleached-heading  varie- 
ties. Romaine,  Great  Lakes  and  Oakleaf  for  choice. 

M^  A  dozen  well-grown  tomato  plants  will  furnish 
mK  you  with  all  the  fresh  fruit  an  average  small 
^^  family  can  consume,  plus  the  equivalent  of 
800  ration  points  for  canning.  But  to  be  well  grown 
they  should  be  supported,  tied  loosely  with  cloth 
scraps  as  they  grow.  Buy  florist-grown  plants  of 
a  good  variety,  like  Marglobe,  when  the  weather  is 
safely  warm;  plant  them  at  sundown,  right  next  to 
their  support,  whether  stake,  pole,  trellis,  fence  or 
frame.  Soak  the  hole  first,  then  fill  around  the  roots 
with  dry  pulverized  soil,  and  water  lightly.  You  can 
prune  the  lower  shoots  if  you  wish,  but  the  main  thing 
is  to  water  well  and  support  carefully.  If  you  use  a 
fence  for  support,  as  suggested  in  this  picture  plan, 
plant  on  the  sunny  side. 

^^  Beans  grown  on  poles,  as  on  the  tall  fence  up- 
^^m  rights  in  the  picture  plan,  produce  heavily  on 
^^^  comparatively  little  garden  space.  You  can't 
do  better  than  Kentucky  Wonders  for  the  climbing 
yellow-green  snap  variety,  or  than  Challenger  for  pole 
Limas.  Plant  six  seeds  to  the  hill,  two  inches  deep; 
and  when  they  start  to  climb,  see  that  they  twine 
around  the  pole  from  left  to  right,  as  is  their  nature. 


Anne  sate  her  best  cashmere  sweater  and  Stan's  flannel  shirt.  "/ 
h€td  to  borrow  some  old  rags  of  yours  and  pop's,"  Billy  explained. 


BY  C.LADYS  TABER 

BILLY  WINGATE  paused  in  the  door  of  his  mother's 
room.  He  had  a  doughnut  in  each  hand,  freshly 
sugared,  and  his  mouth  was  a  shade  snowy-looking. 
"Hey,  mom,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Billy,  sugar  on  the  floor!  You  know  I  hate  to 
grind  when  I  walk,"  said  Anne  Wingate. 

"Hardly  falls  off  at  all."  He  made  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture, scattering  more.  "Look,  mom,  I  want  to  discuss 
something  with  you." 

Sl;ie  put  a  last  pin  in  her  smooth  light  hair,  screwed 
the  good  earrings  on  two  small,  rather  nice  ears.  "You 
being  kept  in  again?" 

"No.  I  was  just  wondering "  He  stepped  on  one 

foot,  swung  the  other,  jangled  oddments  in  his  pockets, 
at  the  same  time  swallowed  the  last  twin  bites  of 
doughnut. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  do  it." 

"Do  what?" 

"  Move  everywhere  at  once.  It  doesn't  seem  feasible." 

He  grinned,  a  wide  and  easy  grin.  He  squinted  his  big 
dark  eyes  at  her,  wound  one  foot  around  the  free  ankle, 
tossed  back  dark  disorganized  hair.  "Well,  mom,  it's 

thisjway " 

,*JtFust  don't  jangle.  What  have  you  got  in  there?" 

:^  Bottle  caps.   My  collection." 

"I'll  give  you  a  nice  box,  my  old  jewel  case.  What  are 
you  after?  I'm  due  at  Red  Cross  half  an  hour  ago,  your 
father  wants  me  to  help  pick  out  a  new  suit " 

"Zoot  suit?"  not  too  hopefully. 

"^wyers  don't  wear  zoot  suits." 

"1  only  wanted  to  see  if  you'd  break  out  some  moola 
forme."  he  said.  "  I  need  some.  Next  week's  allowance." 

"You  spen^  that  last  week,  or  the  week  before  that — 
I  don't  remember." 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  settle  for  any  old  week." 

:^^e  put  down  her  lipstick  and  faced  the  hope  of  the 
Wiisgates.  "I^ur  father  doesn't  want  you  to  have  it  so 
far  ahead  of  the  regular  day,"  she  said.  "He  says " 


"Hey,  look,  pop"  — Billy 
tvaved  the  knife — "'/  need 
help.  I  don't  tcant  to  cheat 
Mrs.   Green   on   her  order." 


"  I  have  an  ummergency.  Everybody  gets  ummergen- 
cies,"  he  said.  "Like  you  getting  the  new  drapes " 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  said  hastily.  "Father 
understood  after  I  explained  about  the  company  com- 
ing." 

"'Swhat  I  say,  ummergency." 

"You'll  have  to  take  it  up  with  him."  Her  voice  was 
adamant;  her  hand  reached  for  her  purse  and  she  hap>- 
pened  to  pull  out  a  fifty-cent  piece,  too  heavy  for  the 
purse. 

Billy  spun  the  coin  in  the  air,  made  a  pass,  caught  it, 
snapped  a  horribly  black  fingernail  against  it.  "K.O. 
Thanks."  He  grinned  happily.   "Military  secret?" 

Anne's  little  slippers  grated  over  sugar.  "I'm  late.  I 
wish  I  lived  on  a  desert  isle  far  from  the  madding 
crowd— Thomas  Hardy." 

"What's  a  madding  crowd?" 

"Oh,  Red  Cross  and  tailors  and  dinner  parties  and 
violin  benefit  concerts  for  refugees  and  electric  iceboxes 
and  vacuum  cleaners  that  won't  vac."  She  added,  "No 
trouble  about  your  allowance  on  a  desert  isle." 

"I  could  make  wampum."  He  followed  her  down- 
stairs. Two-step  Wingate. 

.'\nne  put  on  what  was  laughingly  called  a  hat,  dashed 
out  to  consult  the  cook.  "Guests  for  dinner,"  she  said. 
"Can  you  manage?  Mr.  Wingate  phoned,  clients  from 
Miami,  very  special." 

Essie  groaned.  "Means  I  got  to  clean  the  silver." 

"  I  fear  so.  If  I  can  make  it — but  I'm  practically  de- 
mented today — if  I  live  through  this  day,  I  may  be  good 
for  a  long  time  yet." 

Billy  swung  the  door  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

"Don't  jangle,  darling!"  She  raced  through  Essie's 
grocery  list.  Now  they  had  to  carry  everything  if  they 
wanted  it  the  same  week. 

"Hey,  mom,  what's  a  pagan?" 

Anne  thrust  the  list  in  her  purse,  murmuring,  "Chops 
if  not  beef,  veal  if  not  pork.  .  .  .  A  pagan?"  Her  eyes 
grew  dreamy.  "A  pagan  is  a  person  who  just  believes  in 
beauty  and  sunshine  and  birds  and  things,  and  isn't  a 
slave  to  the  clock,  never  worries — just  has  a  wonderful 
time  — — " 

"Hey,  mom " 

"Not  now,  dear."  She  flew.  She  called  back,  "Fill 
out  that  application  blank  for  the  Briarwood  School 
while  you're  just  hanging  around." 

Mr.  and  MRS.  wiNG.^TE  Came  home  in  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

"But  I  don't  see  why  I  had  to  help  you,  when  you  get 
the  same  suit  every  time." 

■ '  I  might  change  my  mind  someday.  Never  rule  out 
any  probability." 

"Very  remote  one." 

"Anne,  you  didn't  advance  any  money  to  Billy  today, 
did  you?"     ' 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Oh,  I  just  saw  him  coming  out  of  Blankenship's  with 
chocolate  all  over  his  chin  and  some  on  his  collar." 

"Darling,  you're  a  marvelous  lawyer.  Mr.  Stanley 
Wingate,  the  eminent  lawyer,  brought  out  in  court 
that " 

"Anne,  you  did  give  him  more  money."  He  kissed 
her,  she  straightened  his  tie.  She  put  one  hand  on  his 
brown  cheek,  touched  his  firm  mouth;  her  gray  eyes 
gave  him  a  disarming  look. 

"I  didn't  exactly  advance  him  any,"  she  explained. 


He  pushed  his  tie  crooked.  "My  angel,"  he  sai( 
"must  we  go  all  over  it  again?  Look  at  the  years  it  too 
me  to  get  you  on  a  budget;  and  Billy's  just  as  extrav; 
gant — doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  money  at  all.  It 
time  he  learned." 

"Oh,  darling,  I  looked  at  a  mink  coat  today — it  wj 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  And  I  looked  at  a  carac 
for  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  So  I  thought  I'd  get  th 
caracal  and  we  could  add" — she  figured  rapidly,  count 
ing  on  her  fingers — "we  could  add — oh,  bother,  it'ss 
hard  to  subtract — we  could  add  the  thousand  I  didn' 
spend  on  the  mink  to  the  trip  next  summer  to  Mexkx 
Then  it  won't  cost  hardly  anything  either  way!" 

"Fifteen  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  Stanley.  "Wei 
after  all,  maybe  it  is  too  late.  As  far  as  you  are  cor 
cemed.  But  Billy's  a  man — he  has  got  to  understan 
finance.  This  has  gone  on  long  enough.  He's  been  back 
ing  and  filling  among  allowances  for  months;  if  he  live 
to  be  eighty,  he  might  conceivably  catch  up.  You  don' 
want  your  son  to  grow  up  to  be  a  wastrel,  do  you?  " 

"  I  want  him  to  be  exactly,  perfectly,  entirely  like  hi 
father,"  said  Arme  smugly.  "Only  not  always  wear  tb 
same  pin-stripe  suit." 

Mey,  mom,  c'n  I  break  out  a  bottle  of  milk  and  hav 
some  those  cookies?  "  Billy  called  loudly. 

'  ■  Too  near  dinner, ' '  she  called  back ; ' '  spoil  your  appe 
tite." 

"If  anything  could  spoil  his  appetite,"  said  Stanley 
He  settled  his  tie  again,  brushed  his  crisp  dark  hair  an« 
called  to  his  son,  "Billy,  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute.' 

Billy  appeared,  crunching  an  apple  tart.  "A  kind  o 
burned  one,"  he  said  virtuously.  "I'm  saving  it." 

The  eminent  law^yer  went  into  solemn  conference  wit! 
his  son.  Anne  smoothed  down  her  beige  wool  dress 
dabbed  a  little  of  the  marvelous  birthday  perfume  or 
her  ears.  Billy  understood  perfectly.  He  was  not  goinf 
to  have  a  single  penny  more  advanced  on  his  allowance 
He  was  financially  insolvent.  If  he  wanted  any  extn 
money  at  all,  even  so  much  as  a  nickel,  he  would  have  tc' 
earn  it  someway.  It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing.  Ht 
had  to  leam  the  feel  of  handling  money  correctly,  o' 
terrible  things  would  happen  to  him  in  the  future. 

"You  mean  I'll  be  like  mom?" 

"Leave  your  mother  out  of  this." 

"O.K.,"  said  Billy.  "  I  guess  I'll  think  up  some  kind o 
way  to  earn  some  money."  Thoughtfully  he  lickec 
crumbs  from  his  fingers. 

"  Did  you  fill  out  the  school  blank?"  asked  his  father 

"Yup.   Sure  did.  Mailed  it  too." 

"Oh,  I  wanted  to  look  at  it — well,  never  mind.  I  hopf 
you  get  in,  but  your  mathematics  mark  isn't  ver>'  good.' 

Dinner  was  a  pleasant  affair.  The  guests  were  im- 
pressed with  the  Wingates — their  charming  son,  clear 
and  sparkling  as  far  as  the  high-water  mark  and  not  i 
child  who  had  food  phobias.  A  good  healthy  appetite 
Mr.  Selby  was  thinking  of  turning  an  enormous  job  ovei 
to  Stanley,  involving  a  rough  half-million  dollars,  the 
kind  of  case  only  a  superb  lawyer  could  handle.  Mrs. 
Selby,  a  beautiful  silver-gilt  woman,  made  up  her  mind 
to  see  Mr.  Wingate  and  tell  him  all  about  the  letten 
she  was  being  blackmailed  about.  You  could  trust  him 
not  to  make  a  mistake.  And  maybe  he  could  help  about 
their  Dorothy,  who  at  thirteen  seemed  headed  straight 
for  jail  as  a  career,  as  near  as  they  could  tell. 

Billy  eased  away  after  dinner,  so  they  could  talk 
about  him.  He  listened  from  the  stair  top,  Anne  knew 
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BILLY  UNDERSTOOD.  HE  HAD  TO  LEARN  THE 


FEEL   OF  HANDLING   MONEY   CORRECTLY, 


OR  TERRIBLE  THINGS  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO 


HIM  IN  THE  FUTURE.   "YOU  MEAN  I'LL  BE 


LIKE  MOM?"   HIS  FATHER  SAID  STERNLY, 


'LEAVE   YOUR   MOTHER   OUT  OF   THIS. 


"And  he  is  learning  the  value  of  money,"  explained 
Stanley  happily.  "Earn  his  own,  if  he  goes  ahead  of  his 
allowance.  Fine  way  to  get  started,  only  way  to  do." 
He  said,  "Gives  him  a  chance  to  experiment,  accept  re- 
sponsibility. It's  very  important  to  get  the  right  ap- 
proach to  finances.  Training  is  everything." 

"Absolutely,"  said  Mr.  Selby. 

They  had  coffee  in  the  library  and  good  cigars.  A 
fire  glowing  in  the  Adam  fireplace.  It  was  reasonably 
quiet,  too,  after  the  Lone  Ranger  ceased  heigh-hoing 
from  Billy's  room,  over  the  library.  The  Green  Hornet 
was  not  on  this  night,  thank  goodness,  but  Mr.  District 
Attorney  was  pretty  noisy  too. 

As  they  settled  down  to  bridge,  Billy  stuck  his  head 
in.  "Mom,  where  can  I  find  a  big  jug?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  simply  gotta  have  a  big  jug  right  now,"  he  went 
on.    "I  need  it." 

Billy  was  persistent,  once  an  idea  percolated.  Anne, 
being  dummy,  slipped  out.  "Darling,  wait  until  morn- 
ing." 

"Aw,  heck,  I  can't,"  he  told  her.  "I  gotta  have  just 
a  big  jug." 

"Well,  look  in  the  fruit  closet.'  Might  be  one  there." 

She  slipped  back  to  her  place.  Stanley  was  going 
down  four  spades  doubled,  but  Anne  was  not  noticing. 
She  heard  noises  from  the  cellar.  There  came  hangings 
and  bumpings,  a  crash.  A  body  was  apparently  being 
dragged  across  the  floor.  Mrs.  Selby  started  and 
dropped  an  ace. 

"Card  extx)sed,"  said  Stanley. 

Mrs.  Selby  had  a  dark  blue  velvet  dinner  dress;  she 
spilled  ginger  ale  on  it  when  the  next  crash  came. 

"It's  just  Billy,"  said  Anne,  "finding  something." 

IHE  cavalry  of  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee  got  up  the  stairs 
and  the  noise  diminished.  Mr.  Selby  was  concentrating 
on  a  no-trump  grand  slam  when  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow began. 

"Boys,"  said  Anne  vaguely;  "you  know  how  boys 
are." 

"Can't  he  do  his  homework?  "  asked  Stanley.  "Some- 
thing quiet,  like  algebra?" 

"Not  while  school  is  out." 

"We're  hoping  to  get  him  in  Briarwood  next  term,"    , 
said  Stanley.  "Wonderful  school,  but  they  take  only 
boys  they  feel  will  be  Briarwood  material.    In  every 
way.  We  don't  know  about  Billy." 

Washington  evidently  made  it  across  the  Delaware 
by  the  time  the  game  was  over.  The  Selbys'  game  was 
not  really  up  to  par,  and  the  Wingates,  used  to  barrages, 
came  out  five  dollars  ahead. 

"Such  a  lovely  quiet  evening,"   said  Mrs.  Selby,    ] 
smoothing  the  blue  velvet  which  cost  a  mint  if  it  cost  a 
nickel. 

They  came  out  into  the  hall. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute!"  Billy  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  "I  might  be  able  to  interest  you " 

Mr.  Selby  was  adjusting  a  pure  silk  scarf,  frosty 
white,  around  his  prosperous  neck. 

Billy  came  down  the  stairs,  breathless,  elated.  "I  got 
a  business,"  he  said  largely.  "Let  me  show  you."  In  his 
arms  he  held  a  big  demijohn,  filled  with  black  liquid. 
"I'm  going  to  sell  ink,"  said  Billy,  with  a  flourish. 

"Look  out!"  said  Anne. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  glass  was  slippery,  and  Billy 
had  his  eyes  on  his  father,  (Coniinued  on  Page  S4) 

"O.K.,"  said  Billy.    "/  guess  I'll  think 
up  some  kind  of  way  to  earn  money.' 


Fuehion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


YOUR  silhouette  casts  still  a  slimmer  shadow  this  spring.  The  cardigan  suit,  the  snugly 
buttoned  coat  dress,  the  box  jacket,  the  two  or  four  gore  skirt,  the  tunic  dress — all  have 
the  clean-cut,  lean  look  American  women  love.  Back  upon  the  scene  comes  an  old  favorite: 
the  printed  dress  ensemble  with  a  plain-color  coat.  Boleros  are  in  for  the  slim;  the  over- 
blouse  is  the  new  blouse;  cap  sleeves  everywhere,  from  blouses  to  afternoon  dresses;  and 
sashes  a  sweet  revival.  Navy  blue  again  is  a  leading  spring  color;  victory  red  a  bright  badge 
of  the  season;  black  and  white  important  in  checks  and  prints;  oyster  gray  and  lemon  yellow 
made  for  each  other;  rose  pink  a  grace  note  in  buttons  and  trimmings.  Checks  range  from 
small  to  block-size;  the  white-ground  print  is  a  spring  forecaster  for  summer.  Gloves  are 
very  short  or  very  long.  Skirt  lengths  are  the  same.  The  shape  of  fashion  changes  subtly — 
see  it  on  these  pages. 


The  ensemble  returns:  print  dress  with  victory -red 
coat  by  Brownie;  cap-sleeve  dress  now  and  summer. 


Cardigan-jacket  suit,  pared  straight  and  slim  by  Adel 
Simpson,    oyster    gray;    lemon-yellow   print   blou8< 


with  box  jacket,  checkerboard  overbloiise — 
L marks  of  1944 :  knotted  turban:  cotton  jrloves. 
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r   huttoned  bolero  with  braid  and  tassels;  beige  and 
1.  y  blue  a  smart  variation,  with  red  bag  and  beret. 


Bol(?l-os  are  in:  this  year's  news  is  the  sash  blouse,  blat- k- 
and-white  print;  Nadja  Buckley's  pendant  and  ring. 


Scarf  neckline   on   an   aricrnooii   |irnit    t)y  Adele 
Simpson;   John  Frederics  maidenhair  fern  hat. 


^t^\\\s  •• 


Alternate  favorite  suit  has  a  red  jacket,  navy  skirt;  gingham  blouse. 
Blouse  and  skirt  can  be  worn  without  jacket  for  the  South.  Red feltberet. 


FOR  iHYTHIl 


The  block-plaid  shirt  has  a  new  small 
turnover   collar  and   cap   sleeves. 


You  and  the  world  are  on  the  alert;  everything  is  checked  for 
speed,  niohility,  performance,  if  your  wardrobe  is  to  be  an  asset  and  not  a  stumbling  block  in  your  life,  it  must  be 
planned  for  time  and  motion,  must  be  ready  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  be  an  easy-keeper.  A  good  suit  is  your 
pacemaker  for  Nortii  or  South:  a  navy  blue,  or  a  two-color  style  (red  jacket,  navy  skirt),  combined  with  a  crepe 
otton  blouse,  a  new  low-necked  sweater,  worn  with  a  navy  Milan  or  red  felt  beret  anci  a  straight  multiple- 
purp()sTSQttM!^|^||roHBB^9dBiM^avv  tunic  dress  is  an  important  fashion  to  you,  for  a  change  into  softer  clothes; 
or,  in  its  place,  tWFr^'pll¥K{«51^^R^fcKpe.  Pin  your  faith  as  well  to  a  slini  gray  flannel  coat  dress  for  spring  or 
fall:  and  wear  a  pretty  cap-sleeve  print^^^B^d^  to  dine,  to  dance.  Include  the  red,  white  and  blue  plaid  cotton 
dress,  new  fashion  for  spring,  worn  under  a  coai5^«!||^ny  crepe  or  wool.  The  drawstring  pouch  lives  on;  short  white 
cotton  gloves  were  never  so  right.  The  pique  halOWlMbiesh  and  adaptable.  Plan  your  wardrobe  like  this— and  it 
will  work  like  a  clock. 


S^  T^cU/i  TH^infJ^tc^Und 


I  cotton  for  spring  instead  of  summer, 
bray  weight;  worn  now.  North  or  South. 

\   w     \^ 


-i^/d 


^^^'^ 


Red  faille  pouch  holds  everything;  belt 
and  gloves,   changes  for  your  suit. 


\  dress  for  spring  or  fall:  gntv  dinlk-stripe  Jlanncl  with  a 
Me  white  pique  collar,  worn  with  a  gray  felt  cloche  hat. 


The  cap-s 

to  coast,  now  or 


)retlY  picture  from  coast 
th  long  dark  rayon  gloves. 


Demure    bro-VNii    bonnet    -nitli    plastic-pearl    ti 
lilies,  bv  Florence  Reichinan,  ties  under  your  chigii 


0, 


'H.  what  a  lovely  beret.  Oh.  what  a  wonderful  feeling  a  new  hat  gives  you  on  the  first  day  of  spring.  Easter 
hats  are  pretty  pictures,  moth  back  of  a  sleek  hairline  revealing  a  smooth  bro^v,  or  straight  forward  just  above  your» 
eyes.  The  black  hat  is  trimmed  ^dth  rose-pink  satin  or  a  band  of  briUiants,  or  your  ov^ni  cUp  or  pin:  the  white  bonnet 
wears  a  cotton  sash  with  gloves  to  match:  a  pale  pink  straw  pairs  off  voth  a  big  pink  bag.  A\l  straws  are  feather-Ught 
and  soft  as  fabric;  and  the  cotton  hat  is  a  real  hat  now.  sleek  and  elegant,  often  trimmed  with  a  single  rose.  iSot  so  many 
flowers,  not  so  many  veils  as  other  seasons  have  seen:  your  bonnet  is  a  Uttle  less  flippant,  but  still  the  most  feminme 
.hing  under  the  .„„.  ^^  7Cc(4e&l  (^ca4.H^ 
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iwn  beret,  shiny  black  straw  cloth  on  band  of  bril- 
ls, by  John  Frederics;  worn  with  checked  surah. 


Easter  Sunday  sunbonnet  of  white  toyo,  tied  with  a 
cotton  sash;  by  John  Frederics,  with  gloves  to  match. 


A  cotton  beret  is  an  elegant  thing,  as  designed  by 
John  Frederics,  in  navy  check  with  matching  gloves. 


weled  helmet  of  straw  in  Arabian  colors,  by  Lilly  Chinese    inspiration,    by    Braagaard:    shiny    black 

he,  hugs  a  pretty  head  and  shows  a  noble  brow.  horsehair  with  pink  satin  ribbon,  worn  forward  tilted 


'"■"^^,. 


i 


iece«^'::,.2ho"* 


Extra    sA-Jf-f;    spmi 
dirndl  ufth  frinced 
hem. in  a  brieht plaid. 


\   \       Aetr  lines  Jor  netc  l>onTiets:  Jelt 
\         irith  botes;  grosgrain  headband . 


For  the  First  Time  in  Hv  Life . . .  ,,:'r;,:;-  .„ 

piece  wool  bolero  with  a  gingham-lined  jacket  and  fresh  flowers  on  my  lapel  for 
Easter  Sunday:  or  a  double-breasted  gray  flannel  suit  with  bright  gold  buttons. 
For  school  and  my  Satiu-day  job.  a  tailored  sweater  and  skirt  belted  at  the  waist. 
a  plaid  topcoat  and  a  tiny  forward  beret.  /  HYwr  mv  Jiair  the  nen-est  uxiv — smooth 
and  sleek  with  a  headband,  neat  and  trim  with  a  net.  A  pique  blouse,  a  fringe- 
trinuned  skirt,  a  pretty  necklace  are  the  little  things  that  do  the  big  things  for  my 
wardrobe.  /  need  some  special  dresses:  a  button-down-the-front  cap-sleeve  wool 
for  the  latest  fashion;  or  a  checked  taffeta  skirt  \%itli  velvet  bow?  and  a  fresh  ^^llite 
blouse  to  go  dancing — for  /  have  a  special  beau.  BV   I»AW!N'  IKOWKI.I. 


Gray  flannel  pea  jacket  irith  gold 
buttons:  pleated  skirt:  and  calot. 


"Piqite   vest-hlouse   trhich   goes   orer 
your  skirts  or  under  your  pinafore<. 


Miilticolore 
shell  neckUtrt 
tiedtrith  a  boi 
in  baek.Mtmy 
strand  bea 
choker  t 
sparkle  or* 
pla  id   dresse- 


fTigh  fashion  for   a 
in    a     liro-piere    bti 


lotc  price:  cap-sleere  mmoI       As  sm€>oth  as  your  latest  hair-do:  rayon-jersey 
tlon  -doicn-the-front    dress.       dress  irhich  comes  in  bright  and  pastel  shades. 
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He  has  a  date  tcith  an  angel:  YOU  in  a  cheeked 
taffeta   skirt,   relret   botes:  pretty  trhite   blouse. 


BY  \M  BlTf IIELIIER 


WE  USED  to  call  them  flapjacks  in  those  unregenerate  days  of  the  hulled- 
corn  man  and  the  tin  peddler.  And  flapjacks  they're  still  called  by  woods- 
men and  campers.  It's  quite  a  trick  to  flip  and  flapjack.  And  that's  why 
the  men  who  preside  at  the  campfire  and  the  cabin  stove  take  a  lot  of 
pride  in  the  ancient  art,  and  it's  from  this  act  of  grace — the  perfect  flap— that 
we  get  the  name  flapjack. 

Then  came  a  day  when  more  refined  souls  felt  that  the  flapjack  made  in  a 
rude  skillet,  or  even  on  a  hot  shovel,  should  be  elevated  from  a  supposedly  vul- 
gar status  to  the  higher  culture.  And  so  the  griddle  came  into  being  and  the 
name  of  this  most  delectable  of  cakes  was  changed  to  griddlecake,  and  among 
the  less  particular  class  it  was  known  as  a  griddler.  A  sort  of  striving  toward 
modernity — where  language  was  to  be  largely  shorn  of  the  Lord  Fauntleroy 
precision,  along  with  its  golden  curls  of  flamboyancy.  And  this  isn't  so  far  away 
from  the  subject  of  this  March  meal  as  you  may  think.  The  words,  the  names 
applied  to  food  are  as  important,  almost,  as  the  things  that  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  French  know  this  well,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  French  menu,  which 
I  will  take  up  with  you  at  some  future  and  more  propitious  time. 

TuiM^s  TO  ni-:>iK.>iiii-:it 

Whether  we  call  the  cakes  flapjacks,  griddlers,  griddlecakes  or  by  that  in- 
explicable misnomer,  pancakes,  some  few  simple  regulations  apply  to  all.  And, 
by  the  way ,  why  call  these  cakes  pancakes?  What  earthly  or  otherwise  truck  have 
they  with  a  pan?  A  pancake  is-a  fried  thing,  like  a  fritter.  It  is  mostly  found, 
under  that  name,  in  station  restaurants  of  the  old  sciiool  and  smaller  junctions. 
It  is  a  thick  and  usually  wildly  flavored  batter,  enclosing  a  dejected  piece  of 
apple  or  peach,  and  it  is  served  with  a  glutinous  pinkish  sauce,  very  corn- 
starchish  and  vanillincd.  And  that  is  a  pancake,  although  why  it  should  bo,  I 
do  not  know. 

When  you  hear  or  read  of  griddlecakes  as  being  "fried,"  take  no  notice. 
No  griddlecake  worth  a  drop  of  sirup,  or  molasses  either,  was  ever  fried.  They 
are  baked  on  a  griddle,  just  as  safely  and  surely  bakid  as  any  bread  that  ever 
came  out  of  an  oven.  So  much  for  that. 

I^IAKY  AIIK  «-.\I.I.EI» 

They  are  legion,  these  hot-off-thc-griddle  eatables.  There  are  delicate  aixl 
delicious  apple  ones,  and  some  folks  go  for  nuts  and  cereals  in  theirs.  You  may 
have  them  for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  for  sui)per,  and  who  doesn't  know  of  the 
marvel  of  hlinis.  that  thin  little  cake  enclosing  the  very  king  of  appetizers, 
caviar— which,  let  us  hope,  will  again  adorn  our  tables  when  the  old  world 
sends  us  again  the  cream  of  her  delicacies  and  delights?  And  creix-s  Suzctte — 
as  French  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  and  as  wonderful  a  dessert  as  ever  came 
from  a  chafing  dish  at  the  hands  ol  one  who  knows  how  and  has  what  it  takes  to 
doit  with.  So  the  list  is  long — andnot  toolong.at  that.         (('•••iiiiitinl  «n  l'iigi-67) 
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ICIIS   FIIOM   IIK.tllOI'AIITKnK 

If  usfiinginn,  D.   C 


100  POUNDS  OF  FAT  SALVAGED  produces  10  pounds  glyc- 
erin badly  needed  for  war  purposes.  With  pork  more 
plenti''ul  than  other  meats,  there  should  be  more 
drippings  for  your  salvage  jar.   Don't  forgetl   Two 
meat  points  is  your  reward  for  each  pound  of  fat 
turned  in  to  your  butcher. 


c^^^^^^ 


//^ 


1  This  is  my  birth  month.  The  birthstone  is 
bloodstone.  Wouldn't  you  know  it  couldn't  be 
diamonds? 

2  Diamonds  or  not,  there's  still  an  omelet  to  be 
had.  Spread  with  apricot  jam  or  marmalade  be- 
fore folding,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  run 
under  the  broiler  to  polish  off.   So  there. 

3  Cook  up  some  macaroni.  Put  in  a  casserole 
with  a  rarebit  for  sauce.  Season  with  two  drops 
of  Tabasco  and  a  little  grated  c.ange  peel.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  to  the  brown- 
and-bubble  stage.  This  is  the  way  of  all  casseroles. 


herb  or  two.  Make  into  croquettes,  dip  in  egg 
and  crumbs  and  fry.  This  is  face-lifting  for  a 
baked  bean. 

17  Inseparables:  Bacon  and  eggs,  strawberries 
and  cream,  frankfurters  and  mustard,  apple  and 
cheese.  Have  you  started  your  pots  of  sage,  basil 
and  chives? 

Ill  News  Item:  Mussels  are  getting  too  well 
known  to  need  praise  from  me.  Any  oyster  re- 
ceipt can  be  converted  to  mussels  like  anything. 
And  they've  same  good  ones  of  their  own  be- 
sides. Someday  soon  I'll  suill  the  beans,  and  how. 


4  Answer-to-question  dept.:  You  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  Maybelle.  The  man  who 
asked  for  cheese  sauce  on  broiled  trout 
tvas  never  seen  again. 

5  Tuna  fish  and  crab  meat,  fifty-fifty  in 
a  scallop,  with  a  touch  of  w.k.  lemon 
juice,  is  something  to  give  tlie  parson 
when  he  calls  around  suppertime. 

I»  And  for  dessert,  why  not  halved  or 
sliced  peaches  covered  with  ixirtly  melted 
cranberry  jelly  and  chilled  to  a  fare-you- 
well?  Serve  with  almond-llav.ored  cus- 
tard. 

7  When  it's  a  flake  muffin  you  will 
have,  fold  in  the  flakes  at  the  last.  Why? 
So  they  won't  soften  up  on  you,  but  stay 
crisp. 

II  Favor  to  ask  is  not  to  sprinkle  rolls 
with  water  when  you  reheat  them.  Just 
cover  and  heat  as  they  are.  To  please  me. 

f>  If  there  are  folks  to  tea,  let  them  have 
hot  little  muffins  filled  with  Hanbury-tart 
filling.  Bet  most  of  them  never  thought 
of  that. 

10  Ilerh  note:  Use  herbs  sparingly.  For 
eggs  and  cheese — tarragon.  For  vege- 
tables and  spaghetti  —rosemary,  thyme. 
For  sauces — basil,  savory,  marjoram. 
Here  a  little,  there  a  little. 

11  Never  forget  to  cook  a  few  pieces  of 
lemon  peel  in  the  rice  pudding.  In  boiled 
rice,  too,  this  goes.   Also  in  all  custards. 


lO  Drain  some  raspberries,  fold  them  into  a 
meringue,  chill.  Cook  down  the  juice  with  a  lit- 
tle sugar  to  a  thick  sirup.  Chill.  Fill  sherbet 
glasses  with  the  meringue,  pour  on  the  sirup. 
Crown  with  half  a  peach.  This  is  a  receipt. 

20  Ham  with  sweet  potatoes — what  could  be 
better  than  that?  Slice  the  potatoes — cooked  and 
peeled,  of  course — in  a  deep  pie  plate.  Funny, 
isn't  it,  how  many  things  pie  plates  are  good  for- 
besides  pie? 

21  Now  cover  the  slices  with  shaved  maple 
sugar  (or  brown),  put  dots  of  butter  or  margarine 

all  over,  sprinkle  with  mace  or  cinnamon, 
add  a  handful  of  raisins  and  bake.  You 
know  the  rest. 


22  If  you  get  a  steak,  garnish  it  with 
sauteed  green  peppers,  serve  pineapple 
fritters  and  potato  puffs.  Then  live  with 
your  memories  and  your  hash. 

23  As  to  those  little  fish  cakes,  mask 
them  with  hollandaise  sauce,  garnish 
with  puree  of  peas  or  spinach.  This  is 
really  something. 

2'1  Then  again  still  something,  conceal 
a  shrimp  or  a  pickled  onion  in  the  middle 
of  each  cake  before  frying.  These  may  be 
only  appetizers,  but  how  they  melt  away ! 

2r»  Baked  pork  tenderloin  or  spareribs' 
need  a  little  fussing  with.  Stuff  some 
baked  apples  with  raisins  or  whatever, 
and  have  a  casserole  of  corn  and  toma- 
toes. Or  scalloped  potatoes  aren't  to  be 
sneezed  at.  That's  the  kind  of  business 
that  makes  history. 

241  From  an  old  cookbook:  "If  a  canary 
loses  its  voice,  have  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
in  the  cage  and  sprinkle  it  with  cayenne 
pepper."  Pork  or  bird? 
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27  Add  enough  horse-radish  to  mayon- 
naise to  taste  the  radish,  and  make  a 
spread  for  a  ham-and-cheese  on  rye. 
Lunch-box  notion.  ^ 

211  Reminiscence  dept. :  When  a  sauce  is 
done — beat  it!  Remember  that?  This 
is  just  to  remind  you. 


12  Something  for  the  girls:  Shrimp  in  lemon 
jelly,  very  tart.  Arrange  on  lettuce  with  cubes  of 
tomato  aspic.  Mask  with  mayonnaise.  Then  to 
the  business  of  the  meeting. 

13  For  a  hot  dish,  try  the  girls  on  oysters — 
oysters  will  soon  be  off  again — with  flaked  salmon 
covered  with  cream  sauce,  broiled  and  served  on 
toast.  Pretty  elegant  stuff,  this. 

14  A  delicious  "de  luxe"  appetizer  is  cold  sliced 
chicken  spread  with  deviled  ham,  grilled  on  toast. 
I  don't  say  "de  luxe"  very  often. 

15  Deviled  ham  and  thin  slices  of  sharp  cheese 
treated  the  same  way  is  another  tasty  bit.  Keep 
them  httle.  These  aren't  meant  for  a  meal— but 
might  be. 

16  Ever  tire  of  baked  beans  as  such?  Well, 
mash  them.   Season  with  onion,  catchup  and  an 


ALMOST  OVER 

Vi'hi'n  3larfh  fomva  rauntl  it^m 

Hufv  lit  suit 
Sprinti  is  surf  in  an  lite  truy. 
t%'A<'n  it  (*»jn<'«.  is  it  Acre  to 

stui/y 

I'nilt'r  thi'  spiTt'tirp  snow 
Uuffodils  und  tulips  hnom 
Now's  thp  tiwnv  to  teake  and 
arou: 

Wutf'li  for  the  first  nest  in 
tlie  tree 

And  listen  for  the  songs  to  be — 

Sitring's  immemorial  minstrelsy. 


20  Speaking  of  old  times,  there  were  those  liver 
"collops."  Chicken  livers  are  best,  calves'  liver 
is  all  right.  It's  colloping  that  matters.  Cut  the 
liver  into  smallish  pieces.  Dip  in  salt,  then  in 
fine  sugar,  then  roll  in  flour  and  saute.  A  sour- 
cream  sauce  is  sort  of  indicated. 

f 

30  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  sour  cream 
and  liver  go  hand  in  hand.  Baked  or  broiled,  fried 
or  braised,  you  can't  go  wrong  with  the  sour- 
cream  jug.  Cook  it  down,  sort  of  natural,  and  the 
thickening  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  does  need 
seasoning,  but  don't  you  be  afraid  of  that  good 
sour  taste.  It  does  what  liver  needs — and  does  it 
right.  As  for  collops,  I  'm  trusting  you  to  do  your 
stuff.  And  don't  say  I  haven't  told  you — more  than 
once. 

31  Well,  here  is  March,  deceitful  as  ever,  but 
with  a  promise  of  better  things  around  the  or- 
chard wall.  If  we  can  only  trust  the  old  witch. 


7^^  ^. 
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FOR 
GOOD  HEALTH 


tZ/?td^  C^i?Ot:d  C^Z^C?^ 


America's  favorite  soup  made  from 
the  world's  finest  tomatoes 

"Yes,  it's  tomatoes  for  health,"  say  the 
nutritionists,  and  recommend  that  all  of 
us  eat  lots  of  them— often.  Fortunately, 
that  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  do,  for  it  is 
always  "tomato  season"  in  the  household 
where  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  is  on  hand. 

But  this  soup  is  so  much  more  than  a 
means  of  getting  health-protective  vita- 
mins !  One  look  at  its  tempting  brightness 
and  you  want  a  spoonful.  One  taste  and 
you  want  a  bowlful.  And  because  so 
many  people  feel  just  that  way  about  it, 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  is  first  choice 
among  the  nation's  families. 

The  secret  is  an  exclusive  recipe  which 
calls  for  the  most  luscious  tomatoes  that 
grow  —  blending  in  fine  table  butter— then 
seasoning  to  a  just-rightness.  War-rushed 
families  want  and  need  more  suppers  and 
lunches  built  round  a  good  soup  hke  this ! 


TOMATO  SOUP 


The  wallop  in  my  punchos 
And  the  hustle  in  my  fin-t 

Are  there  because  of  Campbell's, 
Which  I  dearly  love  to  eat. 


KINDS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM:  Asparagus  •  Bean  with  bncon  •  Hcef  • 
IJlack  Ueuu  ■  Bouillon  ■  Chicken  ■  Chicken  Gumbo  •  Chlcki-n  Noodlo  • 
Clam  CUowUcr  •  Consomme  •  Green  Pea  •  Mock  Tunic  •  Cream  of 
Mushroom  •  Ox  Tall  •  Pepper  Pot  •  Scotch  Broth  •  Tomato  • 
Vegetable    •   Vegetarian  Vegetable    ■    ^■egetable-Beef. 
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March,  194 


If  you  punched  a  clock 
when  you  went  to  bed 


IF  YOU  I'liNciiEi)  :i  time  clock  on  going 
to    bed,   and    again   on    arising,   how 
many  hours  would  your  time  card  show: 

Autliorirics  say  that  adults  lucd  daily 
at  least  eight  hours  of  sleep  or  rest  in 
bed  — children  need  considerably  more. 
This  is  especially  true  in  these  strenuous  -war- 
time days. 

Refreshing  sleep  comes  more  easily 
when  you  slow  tlown  and  relax  hrjore  bed- 
time. Try  to  forget  your  worries.  1  hey 
result  in  tension  that  defeats  sleep.  Try 
to  have  your  bedroom  dark,  quiet,  and 
well-ventilated.  Bed  clothing  that  weighs 
too  heavily  is  an  enemy  ot  sleep.  So  is 
too  much  food,  either  solid  or  liquid,  just 
before  bedtune. 

If  you  have  difficulty  getting  to  sleep, 
remember  that  complete  relaxation  is 
the  next  best  thing.  Relaxing  physically 
means  letting  yourself  "go  limp  all  over." 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  tenseness. 

You  can  teach  yourself  to  relax. 
Fust,  learn  to  recognize  tenseness  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  the  body.  Then,  practice 
letting  the  tense  muscles  go  limp.  Try  it 
at  odd  moments  during  the  day  — it  is 
the  secret  of  conserving  energy. 

Plenty  of  sound,  undisturbed  sleep  is 
especially  important  to  workers  on  a 
night  shift.  Someone  — usually  it  will  be 
the  wife  or  mother— must  take  responsi- 
bility for  planning  the  night  worker's 
schedule  on  an  orderly,  regular  basis.  His 
bedroom  should  be  away  from  family  ac- 
tivity. A  screen  between  window  and  bed 


will  help  shut  out  light.  Some  night  work- 
ers have  found  that  they  go  to  the  job 
more  refreshed  if  they  take  their  hours 
of  sleej)  just  before  their  working  hours, 
rather  than  just  after. 

Healthy,  normal  sleep  permits  your 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  vital  organs  to 
"loaf"  along.  Ihe  body  can  then  mend 
its  worn-out  tissues  and  build  new  ones. 
Your  full  quota  of  sleep  should  give  you 
the  renewed  energy  to  carry  you  through 
the  next  day  feeling  well,  tvorking  effi- 
ciently, and  in  good  spirits. 

To  help  you  meet  the  increased  pres- 
sure and  strain  of  these  busy  days.  Met- 
ropolitan will  send  you,  on  request,  a  free 
copy  of  a  folder,  "Relax  aiid  Revive." 
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THERE  IS  SUCH  STRENGTH 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
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need  of  air.  The  house  and  Erna's  chattering 
stifled  her.  She  walked  briskly  about  for  a 
few  moments,  then  went  into  the  summer- 
house  and  sat  there,  thinking.  Something 
indeed  must  have  gone  wrong;  never  had  it 
taken  as  long  as  this.  Octavia  had  spent  sev- 
eral hours  with  maman  the  night  before, 
reading  to  her,  because  maman  had  been  so 
nervous  and  restless.  //  has  been  said  that 
people  who  are  about  to  die  have  strange 
premonitions. 

As  she  sat  there,  Augusta  was  reminded  of 
several  odd  incidents,  episodes  of  such  strik- 
ing similarity  that  she  wondered  if  unex- 
pressed and  wishful  thinking  actually  held 
any  power.  There  had  been  a  teacher  during 
her  grade-school  years,  a  bony  spinster 
greatly  despised.  Augusta  had  spent  hours 
plotting  how  to  outwit  this  enemy.  Sud- 
denly the  teacher  had  been  taken  ill  of  pneu- 
monia and  in  a  week  or  two  was  dead, 
and  her  successor  was  a  placid,  plump 
woman.  .  .  .  Then  there  had  been  a  young 
lady  in  the  parish  greatly  enamored  of  Doc- 
tor Fritzhoff.  She  had  written  him  letters, 
telephoned  him  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Augusta,  after  weeks  of  mental  anguish 
over  it,  decided  to  visit  the  girl  and  heap 
upon  her  all  her  wrath.  But  it  was  never 
necessary.  For  some  reason  the  family 
moved  away  from  Laurelwaters  and  were 
never  heard  from  again.  .  .  .  Last  year 
there  was  the  little  colored  girl  who  had  fol- 
lowed Febby  about  for  weeks.  Febby  had  be- 
friended the  child  and  from  that  moment  on 
was  unable  to  be  rid  of 

her.    She  clung  to  Febby       

with  a  tenaciousness  that 
was  both  distasteful  and 
exhausting.  Febby  began 
to  lose  sleep  and  appetite. 
Finally  she  had  appealed 
to  Augusta  and  she,  with 
fury  in  her  eyes,  had 
promised  to  speak  to  the 
brazen  youngster  the  very 
next  afternoon.  But  the 
interview  had  never  come 
to  pass.  The  child,  scurry- 
ing across  the  street,  had 
been  struck  by  a  trolley, 
and  died  on  her  way  to  a 

hospital.  There  had  been       

many    parallel    instances. 
People   not   exactly  important,   or  a  real 
hazard  to  one's  plans,  but  obstacles  never- 
theless.  It  would  indeed  be  queer  if  maman 
recovered  now. 

Erna  was  waving  a  dish  towel  from  the 
kitchen  doorway  and  Augusta  hurried  to  the 
house.  She  removed  her  wet  wraps  and  Erna 
whispered  shrilly: 

"  It  must  be  over.  Frau  Miiller  just  came 
out  with  the  afterbirth." 

Augusta's  breath  stuck  in  her  throat. 
"Did — did  she  say  what  it  was — a  boy  or  a 
giri?" 

Erna  shook  her  head,  "Nein,  she  was  in 
too  much  of  a  rush." 

Augusta  hurried  through  the  rooms  to  the 
front  hall.  The  bedroom  door  was  closed,  but 
she  opened  it  softly  and  stole  inside. 

At  first  glance  she  thought  her  step- 
mother was  dead,  so  gaunt  and  gray-white 
did  she  look  as  she  lay  there,  motionless. 
Doctor  Wendell  was  bending  over  her,  and 
when  he  straightened  he  laid  aside  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  and  wiped  the  drops  of  sweat 
from  his  forehead.  He  still  wore  a  white 
apron,  the  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  el- 
bows. He  turned  to  Frau  MiJller,  who  was 
expertly  bundling  a  squirming  red  infant 
into  flannels: 

"Give  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  some  more  ergot  in 
about  an  hour." 

The  old  nurse  nodded,  and  the  doctor 
turned  his  attention  once  more  upon  his 
patient,  a  worried  frown  between  his  eyes. 
Augusta  drew  a  deep  breath.  So.  All  had 
not  gone  well,  then.  She  heard  Doctor 
Wendell,  apparently  thinking  out  loud: 

"I'll  have  to  send  for  Miss  Jackson.  The 
baby  can  be  your  job,  Mrs.  Miiller,  but  a 


What  They  Say 
About  War  Bonds 

^  The  men  in  the  field  ex- 
^  pect  you  to  watch  out  for 
their  interests.  They  expect 
you  to  know  the  kind  of  world 
they  will  come  back  to,  and 
they  expect  you  to  see  to  it 
that  it  is  worth  the  sacrifices 
they  arc  making.  Buying  War 
Bonds  is  the  first  of  our  obli- 
gations to  them. 

—ELEANOR   ROOSEVELT. 


trained  nurse  had  best  be  on  hand  for  a  r 
currence  of  that  hemorrhage." 

Augusta  moved  closer  and  J  her  moui 
tightened.  Miss  Jackson,  indeed.  A  mo 
austere  and  impressive  personage  from 
large  hospital  in  Chicago.  Augusta  looked ; 
maman,  pleased  that  she  was  so  desperatel 
ill,  but  angry  that  so  expert  an  attendai 
was  to  care  for  her.  That  changed  the  entii„ 
outlook. 

Mrs.  fritzhoff's  eyes  opened  and  que 
tioned  the  doctor.  He  went  to  her,  drawii 
on  his  coat.  "All  is  quite  well  now,  Ale: 
andra.  You  have  your  long-awaited  son,  an 
he  is  a  husky  one  too.  Weighed  almost  nil 
pounds  and  caused  a  bit  of  trouble.  But  yo 
and  Ludwig  are  going  to  be  very  proud  c 
this  boy."  He  smiled  as  maman  looked 
him,  then  closed  her  eyes,  drifting  off  agai 
as  the  last  shreds  of  anesthesia  drew  h^ 
back  into  unconsciousness. 

Doctor  Wendell  waited  to  feel  her  puli 
once  more,  then,  satisfied  that  she  was  out  cT 
danger,  went  to  pack  his  instruments.   H 
saw  Augusta,  standing  near  the  door. 

"You  have  a  fine  little  brother,  August; 
I  know  you  will  help  in  every  way  to  kt 
your  mother  quiet  and  comfortable.    M 
Jackson  will  be  over  in  an  hour  or  so,  ai 
I'll  be  back  this  evening."   He  went  awa 

Augusta    waited    until    the    blood    li 

stopped  roaring  in  her  ears.    So  it  wa 

boy.   She  moved  across  the  room  and  sai 

"I'd  like  to  hold  him  for  a  bit,  Frau  Mlill. 

You  had  better  take  tl 

mess  down  to  the  laundi 

The    room    looks  like 
pigsty." 

"  Ja  wohl,  Frdulein, 
was  chust  going.  Sit  her 
and  hold  him  and  don 
rock  yet,"  Frau  Mtille 
told  her.  "Ach,  he  iss 
schbn  one  for  only  eigh 
mont's!" 

Augusta  took  the  chili 
and  sat  down.  The  ol 
nurse  hovered  near  bj 
worried  and  uncertair 
Then,  as  Augusta  glarei 
at  her,  she  went  out,  he 

arms    filled    with    soilec 

linen. 

Augusta  sat  on  in  the  gathering  twilight 
the  baby  upon  her  lap.  Wonder  stirred  he 
blood,  and  for  a  long  moment  she  regardec 
the  child's  blue  eyes  and  soft  rosy  skin.  Thi 
baby  yawned,  and  she  marveled  at  the  ver 
fragile  mechanism  that  kept  it  alive.  By  i 
mere  thread  hung  its  life,  a  thin  filament  tha 
could  be  snapped  in  a  second 

But  it  wouldn't  be.  This  child  must  b 
made  strong  so  nothing  or  no  one  would  eve 
destroy  it.  It  was  clean,  new  material 
yet  untouched  and  unformed.  The  familia 
tingle  crept  into  her  fingers  again  and  sh 
dwelt  pleasantly  upon  the  prospect  of  shap 
ing  this  child  into  definite  form,  its  mind 
habits  and  beliefs  subject  to  her  directioi 
and  guidance. 

Suddenly,  against  her  will,  her  eyes  liftet 
and  encounterecl  the  grave,  fearful  glance  o 
her  stepmother. 

"You  will  not 


forget  the  promise  yet 
gave  mer  ■" 

"That  is  an  unnecessary  question,  maman 
It  is  a  very  fine  child.  I  shall  be  most  happ3 
to  care  for  him." 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  closed  her  eyes  and  a  ma 
ment  later  her  husband  came  in,  his  fact 
gaunt  with  relief.  Augusta  left  them  anc 
hurried  out. 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  was  not  recovering  as  sh< 
should.  As  the  usual  ten  days  slipped  awa) 
and  the  fever  had  not  dropped  to  normal,  ar 
uneasiness  settled  like  a  depressing  blanket 
over  the  parsonage.  Miss  Jackson,  for 
midable  enough  to  discourage  any  tentativ* 
interference  from  Augusta,  went  efficientb 
about  her  work.  Doctor  Wendell  was  in  anc 
out  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Augusta  avoided 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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ENGAGED!  MARY  JANE  MAXSON 

of  West  Orange,  N.  J.  to  William  B.  Eppler 
of  Maplewood,  an  army  officer,  now 
overseas.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Mary  Lyon 
Junior  College;  he  attended  Princeton. 


TdARY  JANE  IS  DEMURE  AND  SPRING-BLOSSOMY.  Her  smooth,  silky  hair  has  a  baby- 
fine  quaUty.  Her  exquisite  complexion  is  so  clear  and  so  soft.  "I  just  take  care  of  my  face 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "The  more  I  use  it,  the  more  I  love  it." 


VICTORY  FARM  HAND — Mary  Jane's  work  on  the  family's  victory  farm  is  no 
glamour  job !  Shes  iiorking  iihere  slie^s  needed!  All  kinds  of  jobs  need  women  —  farms, 
stores,  transportation.  Check  Help  Wanted  ads — and  Li.  S.  Employment  Service. 


ANOTHER  POND'S  BRIDE-TO-BE 


he's  so  pretty!"  people  exclaim 
after  they  meet  Mary  Jane 
Maxson.  Her  heart-shaped  face 
has  an  irresistible  sweet,  elfin 
charm — quiet  stillness  one 
nute,  mischievous  laughter  the  next. 

Mary  Jane  herself  has  definite  and  practical  ideas 
out  how  to  keep  her  lovely  face  looking  its  pret- 
st.  "You've  just  got  to  have  sparkling  clean  skin," 
e  says.  "It  has  to  look  and  feel  soft,  too.  That's 
ly  I'm  so  keen  about  a  Pond's  cold-creaming  for 


my  face  every  night  and  every  morning.  Pond's  is 
such  heavenly  soft-smooth  cream.  It  feels  grand  to 
use  and  makes  your  skin  look  so  nice." 

Copy  Mary  Jane's  beauty  care  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  This  is  what  she  does ! 

First — She  smooths  Pond's  snowy,  fragrant  Cold 
Cream  all  over  her  face  and  throat  and  pats  with 
quick  fingertips  to  help  soften  and  release  dirt  and 
make-up.  Tissues  off  well. 

Next — She  "rinses"  with  more  fluffy-soft  dabs  of 


Pond's,  working  her  white-tipped  fingers  all  over 
her  face  in  little  spiral  whirls.  "This  ttdce-over 
creaming  with  Pond's  makes  my  skin  foci  extra 
clean,  extra  soft,"  she  says. 

Beauty-clean  your  face  with  Pond's  every  night 
and  every  morning.  Use  it  for  daytime  clean-ups, 
too.  You'll  see  why  it's  no  accident  engaged  girls 
like  Mary  Jane,  noted  society  beauties  like  Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  III  and  Britain's  Viscountess 
Milton  love  this  sofl-smooth  beauty  cream.  Ask  for 
a  luxurious  big  jar  of  Ponds  Cold  ('ream  today. 


Today — many  more  women  use  Pond's  than  any  other  face  cream  at  any  price 


FOK'Lf 


ASK  FOR  A  I.VXVRIOVS  HIC  JAR!  Large 
sizes  savo  glass  and  tiiaiipower!  And 
it's  si(  rmioli  quicker  to  dip  fingertips 
of  both  hands  in  the  wide  Pond's  jar! 


^^^C 


be  a  shor+en.ng  saver . 


m 


buner.  =*V  1^  freedom  '• 

-Food  Fight  for  Free  .^ 

KatuxaUy,  ^b^"^  ^°^ 


like  this  ^^'^■SSessand&ne- 

iQ  mixing  V  ,  ver^,' quick, 

-^^  ^^1    S^a^  D^«  "^'    xw 

wartime  recipes  ^^erf 

stars'.  The  v,ar  must  D 


\ 


PEANUT    BUTTER   CHOCOLATE   CAKE 


13^  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake 

Flour 
i/i  teaspoon  soda 
i/^  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  sugar 

lifted  dry  ingredients,  milk,  anu  va 
if  Stir  until  all  flour  is  dampened. 

S^S^I;^  Bake  in  moderate 


2  tablespoons  shortening 
\  tablespoons  peanut  butter 
2  squareVBakers  Unsweetened 

Chocolate,  melted 
1  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vaniUa 

t-^-^n'  V)  V)  minutes,  or  until 
T""  ^nLd  Seven  Minute  Frosting 
JrChoSe  p'Tosting  between  layers 

*"Thrs«'kf-t'alsobebakedin 

\  0,9x2  inch  pan  in  moderate 

?vrf323"   F)   30  minutes,  or  until 

Peanut  Butter  Cocoa  CaRe 
S.rS'^-w«yWea.ents. 


Stir  peanut  butter  before  you  measure, 
to  blend  in  any  free  oil.  And  scrape 
sides  of  bowl  down  as  you  mix  so  all 
shortening  will  be  combined. 


Watch  the  clock— make  sure  that  you 
beat  the  batter  a  fiill  minute  as  the 
recipe  says.  And  remember:  you  can  t 
get  Swans  Down  results  with  ordi- 
nary dour! 


ittt 


Swans  Down  mates  wonderful  cake- 
even  with  ration  rtc\^^s ! 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON 


Send  6^  for  helpful  wartime  recipe  booklet! 

General  Foods,  Dept.  L.H.J.  3-44,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  new  1944  edition  of  "How  to  Bake  by  the  Ration  Book" 
—  Swans  Down  recipes  to  help  me  do  my  patriotic  duty  in  saving  war- 
scarce  ingredients  in  cake,  quick  breads,  etc.  I  enclose  6c  in  stamps. 

Name , . 

Street 


City       

iGood  in  U.S.  A.  mlt> 


-State_ 


Offm-  mxpirt*  Snit^mber  SO,  I»li 


4» 


(Continued  front  Page  46) 
him,  hating  his  concern.    She  waited,  con- 
vinced that  maman  was  doomed  and  nothing 
he  could  do  would  save  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  pa- 
tient's temperature  fell  steadily,  nourish- 
ment stayed  dowTi.  Tension  lifted  and  relief 
spread  through  the  house.  Augusta  could 
not  believe  what  was  happ>ening.  Maman 
was  almost  well!  She  heard  her  talking  to 
Miss  Jackson  behind  the  closed  bedroom 
door;  she  heard  maman  laugh. 

Frau  Miiller  came  out  of  the  sickroom 
chuckling.  She  looked  at  Augusta  and 
nodded.  "Mamma  is  much  better,  Gott  sei 
dank." 

So.  The  crisis  was  past. 

Augusta  met  Doctor  Wendell  face  to  face 
upon  his  next  visit.  Didn't  he  think  that 
Miss  Jackson  was  now  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  couldn't  the  care  of  the  con- 
valescent be  entrusted  to  herself?  Doctor 
Wendell,  elated  at  victory,  considered  this. 
Miss  Jackson,  who  was  urgently  needed 
upon  another  case,  assured  the  doctor  that 
Miss  Augusta  was  quite  competent  to  take 
charge. 

Miss  Jackson  took  her  leave  the  next 

Soming.  Mrs.  Fritzhoff,  who  had  growTi 
nd  of  the  quiet,  capable  trained  nurse, 
watched  Augusta  assume  charge  with  wide- 
eyed  apprehension.  The  door  had  no  sooner 
closed  upon  Doctor  Wendell  and  his  orders 
for  the  day  than  maman  realized,  with  a 
shock,  that  she  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  one 
who  hated  her.  She  stared  for  a  long  mo- 
ment at  Augusta,  busily  making  changes  in 
the  sickroom  to  suit  her  own  ideas. 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  came  in  and  his  wife 
said,  "Ludwig,  please  call  Richard  back. 
There  is  something  the  three  of  us  should 
talk  over;  it's  important — please " 

Augusta  interrupted,    "Doctor  Wendell 
has  gone  to  Chicago  to  attend  an  emergency 
appendectomy.    He  won't 
be  back  for  hours."  

For  a  day  or  two  all 
went  well,  even  though 
Augusta  routed  the  com- 
fortable and  untidy  dis- 
order of  the  sickroom.  Be-       

neath  her  flying  hands  a 
sharp  neatness  emerged.  The  sickroom  be- 
came a  cold  white  laboratory.  Mrs.  Fritz- 
hoff would  follow  the  tapping  feet,  the 
flying  hands,  the  eternally  searching  eyes. 
Anyone,  watching,  could  not  relax  because  of 
this  tireless  energy.  Before  the  day  was  over 
maman  had  a  headache  and  a  slight  fever. 

That  evening  Augusta  stood  in  the  hall, 
listening  to  Doctor  Wendell's  car  turn  a  dis- 
tant comer,  and  glanced  at  the  instructions 
in  her  hand:  "Veronal,  grs.  v  in  hot  milk  if 
patient  is  nervous  or  unable  to  sleep." 
Slowly,  she  tore  it  to  bits. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  Augusta 
entered  the  sickroom  and  softly  closed  the 
windows,  flung  wide  upon  a  wet  cold  night, 
and  replaced  the  blankets  stealthily  re- 
moved from  the  bed  after  Mrs.  Fritzhoff  had 
safely  fallen  into  heavy  slumber  from  two 
tablets  of  Veronal  given  her  in  hot  milk. 
.\ugusta  saw  almost  at  once  that  she  was 
strangely  changed.  She  roused  the  sick 
woman.  It  was  difficult,  and  when  maman 
did  open  her  eyes  she  acted  befogged. 

■ '  Maman,  it  is  time  to  wake  up  now ;  come, 
drink  this  cold  water." 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  put  a  thin  hand  to  her 
throbbing  head.  "Mon  Dieu,  but  I  have 
made  too  great  a  burden  of  a  night's  sleep. 
It  is  still  very  early,  is  it  not?  " 

"Almost  six.   And  there  is  much  to  do." 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  sighed  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Augusta  took  the  temperature.  102.6°. 
Sdion.  The  small  remaining  vestige  of  blood 
poisoning  had  been  just  suflftcient,  then,  to 
send— with  a  bit  of  encouragement— a  sud- 
den flare  of  relapse  coursing  dangerously 
through  the  weakened  system.  Augusta  put 
her  strong  cool  fingers  over  the  thin  wrist 
and  counted  the  pulse  beats.  How  they 
raced !  She  went  to  the  kitchen,  took  a  tray 
of  tea  and  toast  back  to  the  sickroom,  locked 
the  door  behind  her  and  turned  to  the  bed. 
"Now,  maman,"  she  announced  briskly, 
"I'll  put  your  dressing  gown  on  you  and  you 


C 


^  Kiss:  contraction  of  the 
^  mouth  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  — anon. 


can  sit  by  the  window  and  eat  your  b  ^ 
fast." 

Maman' s  eyes  were  sunken  wells  of  t(  o 
"Augusta,  I  beg  of  you — no.  I  could  i  ,■ 
get  out  of  this  bed;  the  very  thought  f:  - 
ens  me." 

"The  bed  is  a  disgrace.  It  won't  taki 
minutes."  •» 

"  Leave  it,  Augusta;  what  does  it  matl 

"Nonsense,  out  you  go.  I'll  help  \ 
Augusta  busily  stuffed  pillows  into  a  c 
wrapped  a  blanket  about  her  stepmt 
and  pulled  her  from  bed,  tottering  and  5 
ing,  and  placed  her  in  the  armchair. 

iHE  sick  woman  was  gasping  from  erf 
tion  and  fear.  "Augusta,  I  shall  tell  Dt 
Wendell;  he  will  be — very  angry." 

"No,  maman,  I  don't  think  you  w 
dare  tell  Doctor  Wendell  anything, 
ticularly  if  father  and  I  happened  to  iL^ 
the  room  at  the  time!" 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  leaned  back  and  closec  -7 
eyes.  She  was  filled  \^-ith  horror,  but  she' 
little  strength   for  words.    "Augusta-i/ 
mustn't  do  this — you  mustn't."  / 

Augusta   pretended    not    to   hear.    / 
whipped  sheets  and  blankets,  flopped  ^ 
the  mattress.   Mrs.  Fritzhoff,  sobbing  1 
lessly,  watched.   She  broke  out  into  a 
sweat.  . 

"Augusta,  please  put  me  back  to  / 
now — the  room,  is  spirming.  I  shall  tell  ]— 
tor  Wendell  everything — I  must.    He 
his  wife  are  going  to  Vienna  this  summer 
I  shall  ask  them  to  take  the  baby  to 
Von  Bergestadts." 

Then  Augusta  stopped  her  work 
stared.  "And  I  suppose  your  sister  w 
agree  to  such  a  fantastic  arrangement? ' 
>■-  "My  sister  has  been  separated  from 
husband  for  ten  years,  although  they 
live  under  the  same  roof.  I  have  wri' 
Baron  von  Bergestadt.  It  is  better  tha 
has  the  child  than 

And  I  mysel  f  shall  tell ; 

father  everything ^ 

Augusta  angrily  ir 
rupted:  "You  can't 
sibly  know  what  you 

saying.   And  I  don't 

to    listen."     As    al' 

whenever  anyone  interfered  with  her  pl| 
she  became  quite  pale  with  rage.   She 
not  tolerate  meddling. 

Mrs.  Fritzhoff  said  in  a  weary  whis 
"  If  I  don't  get  back  to  bed,  Augusta,  I  s 
faint — and  you  will  have  to  call  for  help 

Finished  with  the  bed,  Augusta  coir 
Mrs.  Fritzhoff's  hair  into  two  neat  pL 
She  helped  her  back  to  bed  then  and  the 
woman  sank  into  it  with  a  long,  quive 
sigh.  Augusta's  right  hand  found  the  pi 
The  respirations  were  very  rapid,  the  ch 
flushed,  and  maman  seemed  to  sink  air 
at  once  into  a  strange  semistupor. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  temperature  was  1 
Augusta  had  scarcely  expected  such  h 
long  speed.  The  family  came  trooping  no 
downstairs  and  she  cautioned  them  ti 
quiet,  telling  them  that  maman  was  nc 
well  this  morning.  She  sent  them  in  to  ■ 
breakfast  and  ran  swiftly  up  the  stairs  s( 
would  be  out  of  breath  and  her  voice  ra 
shrill  and  frantic  when  she  called  D( 
Wendell. 

"  I  have  just  taken  her  temperature  a  • 
is  a  hundred 'and  four.  You  had  better  i ' 
right  away." 

"  I'll  be  right  there."  ^ 

Augusta  caught  the  frantic  note  ii 
voice  before  she  clicked  the  receiver  "^fc 
upon  its  hook.  She  smiled  slowly  to  he,* 
It  was  too  late  now  for  him  or  any  «- 
specialist  to  do  a  thing. 

She  met  her  father  in  the  downstair 
and  told  him  that  maman  seemed  to  bC!^> 
fering  from  a  slight  relapse.   She  went    ' 
the  dining  room  to  have  her  breakfast 
the  girls. 

The  doctor  rang  the  doorbell  before 
were  finished  eating.  He  was  frantic  : 
the  relapse,  and  hastened  to  the  telephc 
summon  Miss  Jackson  back.  He  was  u 
to  obtain  her  and  called  the  hos 
brusquely  explaining  to  the  supervise 
begging  her  to  send  Miss  Carlson  at  oi 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 
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SWAN'S  cur  our  for 

4  BIG  JOBS 


See  what  fun  theas  cutouts  arer 
And  «»  what  fun  Swan  Soap  can  be! 


^  ^'^r^ 


Sm/VTHEBAB^^- 


/    ^     r^u"'  ^  ^"^y  J°"'^'-  th«n  a  lovely 
^^-^b-th- Loads  of  foamy.  whiteLdsT 

Pure  as  fine  castiles.'  Swan's  a  boon  to 

war  babies  now  that  J^^     *   j 

are  gone.  '^ported  castiJes 


What  makf^a  =  ^ ...  • 


What  makes  a  mama  happier  than  «  f/* 
sudsy  dish  soap  that's  kind  T    k       u         *' 


Ctn-  OUT  THESB  HINTS 

1.  Don't  leave  soap  in 
water.  Don't  make  more 
lather  than  you  need. 

2.  Beware  of  a  wet  soap 
dish!  Keep  it  dry. 

3.  Wipe  off  grease  and 
rinse  all  dishes  before 
washing. 

4.  Save  soap  slivers;  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water  to 
make  soap  jelly;  use  for 
dishes,  shampoo,  etc. 


S^AN  YOUR  OUDs 


/ 


^   What  keeps  mghties  and  slips  and  ba- 
by  s  rompens  lovelier  than  a  gentle  Swan 

bah7  So  mild- So  kind  to  colors!  Swan 
will  help  your  treasures  last  longer- 
and  that  s  important  these  days. 


SmNTHEFAmi^\ 


I  Zt  ITZZ  ir  ^  '^T^  ^"  *^e  tub? 
ererlSwansfi^m  L  T  "°"'^'''"^  '''''~'^'^- 
find  pure  Swan         ?'  '  ^"'^  ^^^*^'  You'U 

need-Tswell  so  "''  ""  *^^  --P«  ^^ 

■*  sweu  soaps  in  one! 


Two   eonveni.nf  tiz.t-lorge  and 


Regular 


6RACIE  ALLEN  SAys  :        | 

CUT  THIS   OUT  TO    REMIND    YOU  • 
TO    TUNE  IN-"  I 


G«org,  Burn.  4  Graci.  Allen  ' 

CBS,  Tuesday  Nighfs.  ! 


I^WAN 


MADl    BY   LBVK 


•*   DROb.   CO.,  ( 


FLOATING 
SOAP 


SWAN  IS  4 
SWELL  SOAPS 
IN  ONE 


'  Guaronleed  by^* 
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How  many  pigs  in  this  picture? 


Can  you  count  'em?  You're  good  if  you  get 
the  right  total  the  first  time.  There  are  ten, 
and  the  mother. 

"So  what?"  you  say,  "what's  a  litter  of 
pigs  got  to  do  with  me  ?"  And  the  answer  is, 
"Plenty!" 

As  lard,  sausage,  pork  chops,  ham  sand- 
wiches and  ration  stamps,  these  little  pigs 
are  potentially  a  big  part  of  your  1944  diet. 
In  fact,  they're  pretty  important  to  all  the 
United  Nations,  for  pork  is  the  biggest  single 
agricultural  item  in  the  Lend-Lease  program. 

But  there's  one  big  IF.  IF  they  grow  up. 
Normally,  nearly  half  of  all  baby  pigs  die 
before  they  reach  market  age. 


That  simple  statistic  highlights  the  war- 
time value  of  a  special  pig  protective  feed 
made  by  National  Dairy. 

It's  a  scientific  emulsion  of  buttermilk, 
cheese  whey,  wheat  germ,  fish  oil  and  other 
ingredients.  Farmers  find  that  it  helps  pro- 
duce healthier  sows  and  babies  —  and  more 
pigs  go  to  market! 

This  pig  feed  was  developed  in  a  National 
Dairy  Laboratory  and  proved  on  a  National 
Dairy  experimental  farm.  It  puts  to  work 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  by-products  that 
once  were  wasted.  Yet  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  broad  rfsearch  program  that  National 
Dairy  carries  on  constantly. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better  unde 
standi7ig  of  dairy  products  as  human  food  . 
as  a  base  for  the  development  of  netv  pro 
ucts  and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of  heali 
and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS      CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 
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BY  S.  H.  DEWHURST 

A  feminine  fad,  be  it  slacks  or  a 
new  shade  of  russet. 

Lasts  only  as  long  as  the  other 
sex  cares  to  discuss  it. 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 
In  the  lower  hall  Augusta  stopped  him. 
■  I  am  quite  capable  of  caring  for  her,  Doc- 
or  Wendell.  There  is  nothing  a  trained 
.urse  does  that  I  cannot." 
His  answer  was  to  glare  at  her,  shove  her 
side  and  go  quickly  into  the  sickroom,  clos- 
ig  the  door  behind  him.  Doctor  FritzhofT 
/anted  to  follow,  but  Augusta  told  him  to 
ake  the  morning  paper  into  the  living  room 
,nd  wait  there. 

VEiss  CARLSON  arrived,  and  she  was  small 
nd  briskly  efficient .  How  those  two  worked ! 
I^ugusta,  busy  about  her  household  tasks, 
stopped  occasionally  to  watch  the  frantic 
battle  with  death.  Let  them  labor,  let  them 
pply  every  ounce  of  knowledge  they  pos- 
essed,  let  her  father  pray.  She  had  done  her 
,*'ork  well  and  no  one  would  ever  know. 

Doctor  Wendell  had  to  leave  to  look  in  on 
Ms  other  patients,  and  Miss  Carlson  had  to 
atch  a  few  minutes  of  sleep.  It  was  during 
ne  of  these  lulls  that  Augusta  stole  into  the 
ickroom  and  saw  her  father,  seated  beside 
he  bed,  reading  to  his  wife.  Augusta  could 
lot  be  sure  whether  her  stepmother  was 
onscious;  she  lay  there  so  inert  and  gave  no 
ndication  of  being  aware  of  any  sounds. 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  looked  up  and  stopped 
eading.  "Augusta,  I  asked  maman  to  name 
he  baby.  She  reminded  me  that  we  had 
ffomised  Doctor  Eberhardtz  to  name  the 
irst  boy  after  him." 

Augusta  thought  a         

noment.  "That 
TOuld  be  Martin, 
hen,  wouldn't  it? 
Martin  Alexander." 
"Yes.  Martin  Alex- 
inder.  A  very  fine 
lame." 

The  third  day  a 
ensation  of  great 
weight  lay  upon  the 
jarsonage,  an  oppres- 
live  atmosphere  of 
mcertainty.  Doctor 
Vendell  and  Miss 
arlson  were  busy 
jfith  a  treatment  in- 
/olving  flasks  of  saline 

ind  lengths  of  rubber  tubing.  Augusta  had 
leard  Miss  Carlson  explaining  to  the  be- 
wildered Doctor  Fritzhoff  that  it  was  a  hypo- 
iermic  injection  of  saline  to  replenish  a  lack 
)f  blood. 

Augusta  told  the  girls  to  go  off  to  bed,  and 
he  three  of  them  huddled  miserably  together 
jpon  the  stairway.  Augusta  and  her  father 
waited  in  the  living  room. 

Doctor  Wendell,  coatless  and  haggard, 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Ludwig,  I  think 
you  had  better  come  in  now." 

Fritzhoff  rose  and  turned  to  Augusta. 
"Won't  you  come  too?" 

She  shivered  and  shook  her  head.  "No. 
Please,  I  cannot  tolerate  deathbed  scenes." 
Doctor  Wendell  looked  at  her.  "Yes,  I 
should  think  so.  Especially  this  one."  He 
took  the  pastor's  arm  and  led  him  from  the 
room. 

Augusta  turned  on  the  light  in  the  small 
j drawing  room  and  sat  there,  waiting.  She 
|had  dozed  off  when  voices  aroused  her. 
Doctor  Wendell  came  in  with  her  father, 
who  stumbled  and  dropped  onto  the  nearest 
seat.  The  doctor  said  he  would  go  for  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  Augusta  sat  forward. 
"Father,  is  it  all  over?" 
He  nodded.  "But  what  could  she  have 
meant?  Richard  said  she  was  delirious,  but 
I  don't  think  she  was.  She  spoke  so  ration- 
■aX\.y.  But  what  do  you  suppose  she  meant? " 
i  An  icy  tendril  of  fear  encircled  Augusta's 
heart.  "Father,  what  was  it  she  said?"  she 
asked. 

Doctor  Wendell  came  in  with  a  small 
glassof  brandy  and  Fritzhoff  drank  it. "  Rich- 
ard, why  did  she  make  you  promise  to  take 
the  child  to  Vienna?  There  is  something  I 
don't  understand." 

Augusta  relaxed.  So — the  baby.  Maman 
had  revealed  things,  then,  upon  her  death- 
bed. 

Augusta  rose  and  went  t«  her  father. 
,"What  else  did  she  say?  What  were  her  ex- 
act words,  father?" 


"She  asked  me  to  forgive  her.  Then  she 
said  you  were  not  to  have  the  child,  that 
Richard  and  Bettina  were  to  take  it  to 
Vienna  to  be  brought  up  there;   My  son! 

Why — why " 

Augusta  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Father,  she 

meant " 

But  before  she  could  go  on  Doctor  Wen- 
dell grasped  her  arm.  "Augusta,  don't— 
can't  you  see  it  wouldn't  do  any  good? 
Later,  perhaps,  but  not  now." 

She  shook  him  free.  "She  meant  the  baby, 
father — don't  you  see?  She  was  in  Vienna 
in  June,  with  him— oh.  yes,  I  know  all  about 
that,  father.  The  child  was  never  meant  to 
be  born  in  April.  It  came  as  it  rightly 
should  have,  in  March."  Augusta  broke  off 
in  sudden  alarm,  staring  at  her  father. 
Swiftly  then  she  tried  to  intercede  against 
his  shock,  to  soften  the  blow.  "Father,  you 
should  have  guessed.  How  could  you  have 
been  so  naive  as  to  think  she  went  to  Europe 
just  to  visit  her  mother?  " 

The  bewilderment  upon  Doctor  Fritz- 
hoff's  face  was  visibly  crumbling,  supplanted 
by  a  slow,  awful  dawning,  a  comprehension 
that  kindled  his  eyes,  shocked  his  features 
into  frozen  enlightenment.  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  silence  in  the  room 
was  enormous. 

Doctor  Wendell  went  to  his  friend  and 
took  his  arm.  "Come,  now,  Ludwig,  we'll  go 
up  to  your  study.    I'll  stay  with  you  for  a 
while,  and  presently 
I'll  give  you  a  seda- 
tive. You  need  sleep." 
Doctor    Fritzhoff 
was  unable  to  move. 
He  kept   looking  at 
Augusta.  "Why  was 
it  necessary  to  hurt 
me   like   this,"    he 
asked;    "to    take 
everything  away  and 
leave    me    nothing? 
How  could  you?" 

Augusta  raised  her 
voice    shrilly.   "But, 
father,   she   has   de- 
ceived you  for  years ! ' ' 
"But    I    knew  all 
that,"  Doctor   Fritz- 
hoff told  her,  "and  overlooked  it.    I  would 
rather  not  have  known." 

"Then  you  deserve  to  suffer,"  Augusta 
told  him,  "if  you  prefer  lies  and  deceit  to 
truth  and  honor!" 

Doctor  Wendell,  too  horrified  to  intercede 
any  longer,  tugged  at  the  minister's  arm. 
"Come,  Ludwig,  don't  listen." 

The  stricken  man  sobbed  and  turned 
away. 

Long  after  they  had  gone,  Augusta  stood 
where  she  was.  She  knew  he  was  forever  lost 
to  her,  and  in  the  horror  of  everything  else 
she  had  lost  Martin  too.  She  reached  for  a 
wrap  and  went  out  and  walked  rapidly  be- 
neath the  waning  stars.  There  was  still 
her  half  sister  Febby — and  none  of  them 
had  the  insight  or  the  intelligence  to  realize 
that  there  always  would  be  Febby. 

1»I7 

As  THE  war  entered  the  third  year,  school 
became  a  routine  of  torment  to  Febby. 
Enmities  began  to  develop  and  familiar  faces 
were  all  at  once  cold  and  hostile.  She  began 
to  grow  expert  with  caution,  hurrying  to  and 
from  school  rigid  with  shame  and  terror. 
Small  boys  tagged  after  Doctor  Fritzhoff 
and  threw  stones  and  yelled  insulting  jingles. 
All  this  was  because  of  Augusta's  fierce  de- 
fense of  Germany.  Her  former  reticence  to- 
ward the  neighbors  had  vanished,  and  she 
took  it  upon  herself  to  point  out  to  them  the 
errors  in  their  beliefs.  Her  belligerence  was 
terrifying. 

Octavia,  glad  that  she  was  graduated,  iso- 
lated herself  with  her  books  when  she  was 
not  wrestling  with  Augusta  over  the  rearing 
of  small  Martin.  The  war  had  prevented  the 
Wendells  from  going  to  Vienna  and,  follow- 
ing an  agreement  between  them  and  Pastor 
Fritzhoff,  Octavia  had  been  chosen  to  care 
for  the  child.  This  had  been  difficult,  as  Au- 
gusta's everlasting  vigilance  over  him  in- 
creased with  the  years  and  became  more  and 
more  of  an  exhausting  obstacle.    It  was  not 


EMI]VE]|[T   DOCTORS 

PROVED 

PHILIP  MORRIS 


L^-^iiiiit^mn? 


the  nose  and  throat! 


WHEN  SMOKERS  CHANGED  TO 
PHILIP  MORRIS,  EVERY  CASE  OF 
IRRITATION  OF  NOSE  OR 
THROAT -DUE  TO  SMOKING - 
EITHER  CLEARED  UP  COMPLETELY 
OR  DEFINITELY  IMPROVED! 

That  is  from  the  findings  of  dis- 
tinguished doctors  in  clinical  tests 
of  actual  smokers— reported  in 
an  authoritative  medical  journal. 
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We  claim  no  curative  powers  for 
Philip  Morris  — but  that  evidence 
proves  fhem  less  irritating  to  the 
nose  and  throat. 

In  ae/d/ffon  — you  will  find  Philip 
Morris  fmer  in  taste  .  .  .  more  en- 
joyable. 
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FF\E  S  H  a/u{.:^^''^£^^ 


•  See  how  effectively  Ff^ESH 
stops  perspiration  —  prevents 
odor.  See  How  gentle  it  is.  Never 
gritty,  greasy  or  sticky.  Spreaxis 
smoothly  —  vanishes  quickly. 
Won't  rot  even  delicate  fabrics! 


Make  your  otrn  iest!  If  you 
don't  agree  that  F(\ESH  is  the 
best  underarm  cream  you've 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will 
gladly  refund  full  price. 

Three  sizes — 50c — 25c — lOe 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS   PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 


in  Octa\ia's  nature  to  fight;  waiTing  words 
and  heated  argiunents  made  her  ill. 

Martin  was  growing  into  a  handsome, 
sturdy  lad.  Octavia  kept  him  with  her  as 
much  as  possible,  took  him  on  walks,  sat 
with  him  in  the  summerhouse  or  in  her  own 
room  reading  the  tales  of  Grimm  and  An- 
dersen and  the  endless  adventures  of  Peter 
Rabbit.  Naturally,  these  sessions  were 
sooner  or  later  interrupted  by  Augusta,  who 
insisted  that  Martin  must  not  be  spoOed  and 
babied,  that  all  such  weaknesses  as  books 
and  sand  piles  and  woolly  Teddy  bears  be 
permanently  abolished.  Martin  was  to  be- 
come \-igorous  and  strong,  with  a  preference 
for  fearlessness  and  combat  rather  than  for 
nursery-  rh^Tnes  and  toj's. 

During  this  period,  just  before  America 
entered  the  war,  another  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  Augusta  returned  to 
worrj'  her:  her  father's  renewed  interest  in 
Gretchen.  The  communicants,  now  that 
Frau  Fritzhoflf  had  been  dead  for  almost 
three  j-ears,  looked  forward  hopefully  to  a 
wedding.  There  were  times  when  Gretchen 
and  Pastor  Fritzhoff  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
announcing  their  engagement,  and  then 
weeks  went  by  and  nothing  like  a  marriage 
seemed  imminent.  Doctor  FritzhofiF  was  no 
longer  the  jo\'ial  and  congenial  man  he  once 
had  been.  Naturally  he  was  lonely,  natu- 
rally he  grieved — but  the  years  were  pass- 
ing and  he  needed  a  new  wife.  Who  was  a 
more  desirable  person  to  fill  the  role  than 
the  lovely  and  talented  Gretchen  Bach? 

Augusta  heard  all  the  rumors  and  snoiled 
to  herself  at  the  general  bewilderment.  She 
knew  how  greatly  yoimg  Gretchen  longed  to 
be  head  of  the  parsonage  and  mistress  of  the 
parish,  and  she  knew,  too.  that  it  would 
never  come  to  pass.  Augusta  had  no  mten- 
tion  of  letting  her  own  important  position 
as  ruler  of  the  family  be  snatched  from  under 
her  nose. 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  had  been  ill  with  a  htsvy 
cold  and  Gretchen.  worried  because  she  had 
not  heard  from  him  in  two  weeks,  decided  to 
brave  the  stronghold  that  was  .\ugusta  and 
call.  It  did  no  good  to  telephone  if  she  an- 
swered; her  replies  were  curt,  evasive  and 
often  rude.  Gretchen  swallowed  her  pride 
and  walked  to  the  parsonage  through  snow 
and  wind,  carrying  a  box  of  chocolate-cream 
mints,  for  which  the  minister  had  a  decided 
weakness. 

Doctor  Fritzhoff.  in  his  study,  saw  Gret- 
chen turning  in  at  the  parsonage.  His  loneh- 
ness  instantly  hfted  and  he  went  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  called  to  Augusta,  "We  are 
about  to  have  a  \'isitor.  Gretchen  Bach. 
Talk  to  her  while  I  get  dressed,  and  call  me 
when  coffee  is  ready."  The  bell  pealed  and 
he  vanished.  Augusta  went  to  the  door. 
"Well.  Gretchen,  guten  Tag.  Won't  you 
come  in?" 

"Thank  you.  Augusta.  I  just  came  to  ask 
zifter  your  father's  health.   Is  he  better?" 

"He  is,  but  I  am  sorry  he  cannot  come 
down.  He  is  still  coughing  quite  badly.  But 
come  in  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself." 

Gretchen  did.  "I  have  brought  him  some 
of  his  favorite  mints.  The  weather  is  quite 
dreadful,  isn't  it?" 

■"Is  it?   I  hadn't  noticed  particularly." 

Augusta  watched  Gretchen  struggle  with 
rubbers  and  wraps  and  saw  that  she  was 
wearing  a  dark  blue  velvet  dress  with  lace 
collar  and  cuffs,  most  becoming  to  her  coral- 
tinted  skin  and  bright  gold  hair. 

They  went  into  the  li\ing  room.  Gretchen 
sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  and  put  her  box 
of  mints  upon  a  near-by  table.  Augusta 
flicked  a  glance  at  it,  but  said  nothing. 

Presently  the  \'isitor  ventured,  "I  saw 
Doctor  Wendell  yesterday.  He  said  that 
Pastor  Fritzhoff  was  much  better  and  would 
probably  be  able  to  attend  the  festival  in  the 
GemtindeMus  on  Saturday  evening." 

"Perhaps.  He  is  still  coughing." 

"How  is  little  Martin  these  days?" 

Augusta  stirred.  "J He  is  well,  thank  you. 
The  girls  are  up  in  the  attic  with  him.  play- 
ing games.  Octavia  is  not  feehng  well  today 
and  stayed  in  bed  with  her  books." 

"Oh,  I  am  90  sorr>".  Octavia  is  such  a 
sweet  girl.  Ever>'one  talks  about  her  poems 
in  the  paper." 


Bif  America's  Laixfesh    * 
Jtfunhm  Rn  Manuhdurer 


It's  the  write' 
to  do 


->. 


thing  to  do  # 

Write  that  soldier  or  sailor  \f , 
today.  Leaers  from  you  make  ' 
his  thoughts  easier,  happier — help  him 
do  his  job  betier.  So  it's  important  to 
write  him  and  w^rite  him  often.  Let 
a  Wearever  Zenith  pen  speed  your 
writing  ...  a  fine,  durable,  ruby-topped 
Wearever  Zenith.  Of  course,  our  armed 
forces  have  first  call  today,  so  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  it's  because  the  service 
man  is  served  first! 
DAVID  KAHN,  Inc.  (established  1896) 


Wearever  Zenith  Pen  and  Pencil  Set 
in  attractive  gift  box 
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I  give  my  wife 
jewelry,  silks,  satins. 


•  •  •  furs  and  perfumes 
but  she  keeps  asking 


for  a  Proctor 

Never- Lift  Iron! 

Every  woman  appreciates  the 
Proctor  Never-Lift.  This  iron 
lifts  itself  .  .  .  lowers  itself  .  .  . 
stands  on  its  own  "legs"  without 
tilting.  A  "must"  for  post-war. 
Just  as  buying  War  Bonds  is  a 
"must,"  until  the  war  is  won. 

Procter  El»ctr!c  Co.,  OiV. 
Proctor  &  Schwarfx,  Inc. 
Philadtlphia  40,  Ponno. 


?or  competent  repairs,  81  Service  Stations,  Coast 
:o  Coast  ...  see  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 


There  was  a  small  silence.  Presently 
Augusta  said,  with  veiled  impatience,  "Was 
there  something  urgent  which  you  wished  to 
see  father  about?  A  message  about  the  choir 
or  the  festival  committee,  perhaps?  Could  1 
help  in  any  way?" 

Gretchen  looked  away.  It  was  going  to  be 
hopelessly  difficult.  "No— no,  thank  you, 
Augusta.  Everything  is  going  well.  But  we 
all  hope  Pastor  Fritzhoff  can  come  on  Sat- 
urday." 

Augusta  made  no  attempt  to  keep  dislike 
out  of  her  eyes  or  voice.  "What  exactly  was 
your  motive  in  coming  here  today,  Gretchen? 
My  father  is  sick  in  bed;  surely  you  knew 
that." 

Gretchen,  close  to  tears,  interrupted.  "You 
have  no  right  to  be  so  unkind,  Augusta.  1 
thought  only  to  call  and  inquire  after  your 
father's  health.  We — we  mean  a  very  great 
deal  to  each  other,  and  the  sooner  you  begin 
to  realize  that,  the  better." 

"Really,  Gretchen,  if  you  are  hoping  that 
my  father  will  marry  you  1  can  assure  you 
that  you'll  be  disappointed.  My  father  will 
never  marry  again — never!" 

Gretchen's  eyes  flashed  through  her  tears. 
"Yes,  you  will  see  to  that  all  right,  Augusta! 
You  don't  know  how  to  be  happy  yourself, 
so  you  don't  want  anyone  else  to  be.  You 
can't  bear  to  see  anyone  really  enjoying  life ! " 

Augusta  stood  up.  "Now  that  you  have 
made  your  visit  quite  clear,  it  is  best  that 
you  go." 

Gretchen  did  not  stir.  She  said  softly,  "If 
1  did  not  love  your  father  so  much  1  could 


Take  Your  Choice 

^  All  the  blessings  of  a  huusehol<l 
^  come  through  a  wife.  Hebrew 
proverb. 

Wise  is  the  young  man  who  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  taking  a  wife  and 
never  takes  one.    Italian  proverb. 

Never  strike  your  wife,  even  with 
a  flower.    Hindu  proverb. 

Beat  your  wife  before  dinner,  and 
again  after  supper.  Russian  proverb. 

Marriage  is  one  year  of  joy,  an- 
other of  comfort,  and  all  the  rest  of 
content.    John  Ray. 

Marriage  is  purgatory.    Abraham 

Lincoln. 

— H.  L.  MENCKEN; 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations. 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 


make  things  very  unpleasant  for  you,  Au- 
gusta. Your  father  had  every  intention  of 
marrying  me,  but  there  was  something  that 
seemed  to  hold  him  back.  1  see  now  that  it 
was  you.  I  want  to  marry  your  father  and  I 
will,  even  if  I  have  to  scare  you  into  keeping 
your  mouth  shut ! " 

"Are  you  threatening  me,  Gretchen?" 

"No,  I'm  just  trying  to  point  out  to  you 
that  it's  useless  to  interfere.  I  have  loads  of 
letters  from  him,  very  ardent  letters.  If  he 
doesn't  marry  me  they  wouldn't  make  very 
nice  reading  in  court,  would  they?  Scandals 
have  happened  in  parishes  before.  Usually  a 
minister  is  barred  from  further  pastorates 
because  of  them." 

Sudden  fright  knocked  against  Augusta's 
chest,  but  she  managed  to  ask  calmly,  "I 
thought  you  loved  my  father.  Why  deliber- 
ately try  to  ruin  his  career?" 

"I'd  rather  die  than  hurt  him.  It's  just — 
just  that  it  seems  such  a  shame  when  two 
mature  people  love  each  other  and  can't 
get  married  because  someone  else  is  sec 
against  it." 

"Gretchen,  can  you  imagine  myself  and 
you  living  together  in  the  same  house?  You 
would  be  utterly  miserable." 

"Well,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  like  that 
exactly.  You  may  be  sure,  if  your  father  and 
I  do  marry,  you  won't  be  expected  to  live 
with  us !  .  .  .  Well,  I  see  that  you  are  not 
going  to  allow  him  to  come  down  while  I 
am  here,  so  I  had  best  go." 

Augusta  breathed  easier.  She  saw  with  a 
small  stab  of  triumph  that  Gretchen  realized 
shehad  been  vanquished."  Wait  justa  minute. 
Don't  go  until  I  have  let  you  in  on  a  secret. 


FOR  ST.  PATRICKS  DAY  t         j<W 


You  can  be  a  Better  Cook 

in  spite  of  shortages 

an'  rationin' ! 

WANT  to  .s-t-r-e-t-c-hj'our  ration 
point.s  an'  liear  your  folks  brag 
about  your  cookiu'  oven  more  than 
ill  ])eacetinic?  You  can  do  it  an'  I'll 
tell  you  how  .  .  . 

"First  place,  count  on  Si)ry  an'  your 
fryin'  pan  real  often  to  fix  up  leftovers 
into  somethin'  tasty.  The  crisj)}-,  dcli- 
cate-tastin'  fried  potatoes  j-ou  fry  in 
])urer,  all-vegetable  Spry  are  sure-fire 
hit  makers  .  .  .  save  usin'  cx])('nsive 


hifili-point  butter,  too!  An'  foods  you 
fry  the  Spry  way  are  c\ery  bit  as  easy 
to  digest  as  if  baked  or  boiled! 

"An'  say,  folks,  if  you  want  a  great 
big  hand  for  lifiiiter,  fine-grained  cakes 
an'  flaky  tender  j)ies,  Spry's  tiic  short- 
enin'  for  you!  Try  it— see  if  everyone 
doesn't  notice  you're  a  better  rook!" 


Tender-Crisp  Fried  Fish 


2  pounds  fresh  fish      2  teaspoons  salt 
(haddock.  halil)Ut,  |4  tea.si«)oii  )>aprika 
cod,  whitefish,  1  pkk.  .slightly 

mackerel,  whiting,       lieatcii  wifh 
herring)  '4  cup  milk 

J-4'  cup  flour  1  cup  sifted  crumbs 

}i  cup  Spry 

Out  fish  into  .serving  pieces  and  dip  in  flour 
which  has  been  mixed  with  salt  and  ])a- 
prika.  Dip  fi.sh  in  egg,  then  in  cruml>s.  l''rv 
in  hot  Si)ry  in  skillet,  ovc'r  low  lieat,  until 
golilen  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  with 
wedges  of  lemon.  Serves  6. 

Wartime  French  Fried  Potatoes — Wiush 
and  pare  6  raw  i)olatoes  (about  1  quart, 
cubed);  cut  in  .'2-inch  cubes.  .Melt  !  n  cup 
Spry  iu  heavy  i)-inch  skillet  o\t'r  full  heat. 
.\dd  i)<>ta1o(\s.  I'ry  (|uickly,  turning  often 
with  wide  spatula  until  crisp  and  golden 
brown,  aixmt  20  minutes  or  \intil  done, 
l-iljriidvle  with  1 '  ^  teasjjoons  salt  and  serve 
inunetliately.  Serves  4. 

Potato  Shreddie.s — Grate  4  peeled  raw  jX)- 
latoes;  drain.  Add  1  t(>aspoiin  salt  and  '4 
teaspoon  pepper,  mixing  lightly  with  fork. 
.Measure  '  n  to  ]  2  cup  Spry.  Melt  part  of 
Sj)ry  in  heavy  skillet  over  full  he.'it.  Drop 
sm.all  port  ions  of  potato  mixture  into  skillet 
and  spread  each  i)ortion  out  thin.  Fry  over 
moderate  heat  until  nic(>ly  browned  on 
each  .side.  Hepletiish  skillet  with  Spry  a.s 
|>olato  mixture  is  addeii.  Serves  4-t). 
Vdrinlion:  .Vdd  2  laiilespoonsgratt^donion 
t.o  jjotato  mixture. 


Cottaue  Fried  Potatoes— Wash  and  pare  4 
raw  i)otaloes.  Slice  J>i-inch  thick.  Melt  l/^ 
cup  Spry  in  heavy  skillet  over  full  heat. 
Aild  potatoes,  J 2  teaspoon  salt,  da.sh  of 
pepper.  Cover  and  fry  5  minutes.  Reduce 
heat,  then  uncover,  and  continue  frying 
about  15  minutes  or  until  tender,  crisp 
and  golden-brown,  stirring  occasionally. 
Serves  4. 
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I'd  Ion  ed  }  ou,  dear,  since  I  wore  pigtails.  But  I  was  always  just 
"the  kid  next  door". 

And— now— there  was  to  be  a  party  to  tell  you  "Goodbye". 

I  looked  at  my  hands.  Grubby  and  rough.  My  job  takes  the 
natural  softeners  from  mv  hand  skin. 

At  the  oflBce,  one  of  the  girls  found  me  cr)-ing.  "Use  Jergens 
Lotion,"  she  said.  I  ne\er  can  diank  her  enough. 

You  held  m\-  hands  at  the  part)'.  "So  soft,"  vou  whispered. 

Come  home  soon,  vcix  darling.  You'll  find  my  hands  soft.  I'm 
keeping  m\-  hands  nice  for  vou  bv  using  Jergens  Lotion. 


Hollywood  Stars  use  Jergens  Lotion.  7  to  1  over 
any  other  hand  care.  It's  so  like  professional  care. 
Helps  bring  back  feminine  softness  to  rough  skin  with 
2  ingredients  so  '-special"*  for  this  purpose  that  many 
dtxtors  use  them.  Easy!  No  sticky  feeling!  10c  to 
SLOO  a  bottle.  Onlv — be  siu-e  and  use  Jergens  Lotion. 


JERGENS  LOTION  for  soft,  adorable  hands 


You  see  we,  as  a  family,  have  plans.  My 
father  dislikes  the  ministn'  and  he  is  resign- 
ing. We  are  going  east,  to — to  Philadelphia. 
Father  %sishes  to  write.  .A.nd  after  the  war  is 
over  we  are  going  back  to  Munich.  My 
father's  people  are  important  in  Germany 
and  my  stepmother's  family  were  of  the 
nobility.  The  children  will  someday  inherit  a 
considerable  fortune." 

Then  Augusta  went  to  the  door  and 
waited.  She  was  outwardly  serene,  her  eyes 
purposely  cold  and  contemptuous.  Gretchen 
looked  at  her  and  bitterly  tasted  the  help- 
lessness of  defeat. 

^^'hat  she  did  not  know  or  could  not  guess 
was  the  wild  fear  that  she  left  behind. 
Augusta  waited  until  her  \'isitor  had  gone 
down  the  block  before  she  turned  and  dashed 
up  the  stairs.  She  tapped  upon  the  study 
door. 

Doctor  Frit2hoff,  dressed  and  shaved, 
opened  it  at  once.  "\Miat  a  long  time  you 
were.  Let  us  go  down  then." 

She  drew  him  back  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door.  '"No,  father.  She  has 
gone." 

'  ■  Gone  ?  Whatever  for  ?  " 

-Augusta  took  a  deep  breath  and  plunged. 
"Father,  you  have  been  ver\-  foolish.  She 
threatened — she  actually  tfnealened  us  with 
scandal ! " 

Fritzhoff  stared.  "Scandal?  Gretchen 
threatened  us  with  scandal?" 

"She  wants  to  marry  you.  She  said  she 
had  letters,  very  ardent  letters.  She  said  if 
you  didn't  many-  her  she  would  take  it  to 
court." 

The  minister  stopped  her  with  outflung 
hands.  "But.  .Augusta,  I  fully  intend  to 
marry  her." 

.Augusta's  eyes  flashed.  "Father,  don't  be 
such  a.i  idiot.  I  refuse  to  have  another  step- 
mother, and  this  time  one  even  younger  than 
myself.   Shame,    father!" 

"Your  jealousy  again.       

Augusta." 

"My  common  sense, 
you  mean.  Listen  to  me. 
Martin  is  to  be  taken  to 
\ienna  eventually.  Oc- 
tavia  is  going  away  soon  to 

study.     Febby   wants  to       

go  to  New  York.  If  you 
marry  Gretchen,  I'll  go  with  Febby,  and 
that  leaves  you  and  your  new  wife  alone 
here  with  Julie.  \'er>-  well,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  want  it.  if  that  is  the  way  you  honor 
maman's  memor>'  and  her  children — if  you 
had  rather  our  home  be  broken  up  and  all  of 
us  scattered  in  different  directions " 

He  looked  at  her  quietly,  and  she  hur- 
ried on: 

".And  that  Bach  family.  What  a  breed! 
Relatives  swarming  all  over  the  place. 
Gretchen  would  be  enormously  prolific  and 
in  a  few  years  would  be  huge  and  slovenly 
with  a  brood  of  youngsters  about  her.  You'd 
be  poor  and  wretched  with  worries  and 
debts,  and  never  a  moment  of  peace  in  which 
to  write.  Do  you  want  such  a  future,  to  be 
stuck  forever  in  this  dreadful  little  parish?" 

She  began  to  see  a  flicker  of  uncertainty 
and  distaste  within  his  eyes.  She  had 
reached  his  most  NTjlnerable  spot:  his  great 
dislike  of  clamor  and  any  invasion  of  his 
precious  privacy. 

Doctor  Fritzhoff'  sighed.  "Yes,  it  would  be 
rather  senseless  at  my  age.  I  suppose.  Only, 
there  were  moments  when  I  thought " 

"Father,  I  know  what  is  best  for  us  all.  I 
know  we've  had  enough  of  this  stupid  parish 
and  it  is  best  that  we  move  on." 

He  p.\ssed  a  long,  thin  hand  over  his  tired 
face  and  nodded  in  an  absent-minded  way. 
"I  wish  I  might  receive  a  call  to  another 
parish.  I  think  that  would  settle  matters  all 
around." 

Augusta  was  silent  a  moment,  wondering 
how  she  could  best  present  the  second  stage 
in  her  campaign.  "Father,  why  must  it  be 
another  parish?  It  is  time  now  that  you  de- 
voted all  your  days  to  writing.  \\"e'll  go  back 
east.  We'll  find  a  place  where  you  can  have 
peace  and  quiet,  but  near  enough  to  a  me- 
tropolis so  Febby  can  have  her  music." 

He  dismissed  this  with  an  impatiently  out- 
flung  hand.  "Oh,  Augusta,  don't  go  too  far. 


^  ^  hat  you  think  of  the 
^  folks  in  the  old  home  town 
is  just  about  their  opinion  of 
vou.  —COLEMAN  COX: 

Believe  It  or  Not. 
(Coleman  Cox  Pub.  Co.) 


I  promise  to  give  up  the  thought  of  manning 
Gretchen,  but  I  certainly  won't  leave  here 
until  I  get  a  call  to  another  parish." 

"Father,  we've  got  to  go.  Gretchen  has 
more  cause  for  a  grievance  than  she  is  aware 
of.  .A  scandal  is  a  nasty  thing  to  live  down. 
You  can't  stay  here  and  not  marr\'  Gret- 
chen!" 

He  began  to  grow  visibly  concerned.  "But 
where  exactly  could  we  go?" 

"Wh.\t  about  Uncle  Martin  Eberhardtz? 
He  is  extremely  wealthy  and  ever>-  summer 
he  sends  us  cards  from  somewhere  in  New 
England.  Vermont,  isn't  it?  I  shall  write 
him  and  ask  his  adNice." 

"Ver>-  well.  .Augusta."  Doctor  Fritzhc^ 
went  to  his  chair  and  dropped  into  it,  no 
longer  interested. 

Octavia  had  come  down  and  was  standing 
before  the  fire,  coughing  that  pecuhar  dry 
cough  of  hers.  It  was  odd,  because  she  never 
seemed  to  have  a  cold  along  with  it. 

Augusta  looked  at  Octavia  keenly.  "Oc- 
ta\ia,  are  you  feeling  better?  " 

"I  feel  all  right.  What  did  Gretchen 
want?" 

"She  brought  some  mints  for  father. 
Octa\ia,  I  think  when  Doctor  Wendell 
comes  I'll  tell  him  about  that  cough  of  yours. 
He  might  as  well  look  you  over." 

Octa\ia  was  silent,  staring  into  the  flames. 
Then  she  sat  down  and  looked  at  her  thin, 
interlocked  fingers.  "Augusta,  it  isn't  in  your 
nature  to  be  considerate  of  others.  It  won't 
do  a  bit  of  good  to  ask  Doctor  Wendell 
to — to  give  me  any  medicine,  and  then 
you  go  right  along  fighting  with  me  over 
Martin.  No  good  e.xcept  to  protect  you  in 
the  future,  should — should  an\thing  happen 
to  me." 

.Augusta  had  to  wait  a  moment  to  control 

her  rising  temper.    She  said  shortly,  "So 

you've  already  spoken  to 

him?" 

"Yes.  I  went  to  him  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  well  by 
next  fall  when  I  go  away  to 
college." 

"And  will  you  be?" 
"Yes.  Unless  you  inter- 

fere.     As    you    did   in 

maman's  case." 

Silently,  with  unutterable  hatred,  they 
stared  at  each  other. 

Martin  was  having  a  birthday  cake  with 
three  pink  candles  upon  it.  He  crowed  ap- 
plause as  he  blew  them  out  with  one  enor- 
mous puff,  then  looked  about  the  table  with 
large  eyes  as  ever\'one  clapped. 

Febby,  late  as  usual,  came  in  still  glowing 
from  hours  on  the  pond,  her  skates  slung 
over  her  shoulders.  She  greeted  everyone, 
nmipled  Martin's  blond  curls  and  said, 
"Happy  birthday,  pie  face!" 

.Augusta  said,  "  Well.  Febby,  are  you  going 
to  sit  down  or  aren't  you?  We've  been  wait- 
ing long  enough  for  you.  I  can't  understand 
why  you  don't  glance  at  a  clock  now  and 
then." 

"  There  weren't  any  to  glance  at  near  the 
pond.  But  Colin  had  on  one  of  those  new- 
wrist  watches.   He's  going  to  enlist." 

.Augusta  poured  coffee  and  frowned.  One 
might  have  known  it  was  either  CoUn  Bard- 
ley  or  that  Loweftstein  boy.  Perhaps  half  a 
dozen  other  gangling  youths.  Now  that 
Febby  was  halfway  through  high  school,  the 
phone  did  nothing  but  ring  and  ring. 

They  discussed  the  music  contest.  Ever>'- 
one  felt  sure  that  Febby  would  win  first 
prize  and  the  scholarship.  The  contest  was 
given  even.-  three  years  by  Miss  Beeckman, 
the  music  and  drawing  teacher,  and  the 
scholarship  had  been  donated  by  her  late 
father,  once  a  professor  of  music  in  London. 

Febby  said  casually,  "The  questions  were 
almost  too  simple.  I  answered  ever>"  one 
correctly.  I  could  have  made  up  a  better 
quiz  myself." 

Doctor  Wendell  cleared  his  throat.  "Well, 
Febby.  most  of  the  people  taking  the  con- 
test haven't  had  your  great  advantages  in 
music  and  literature.  Besides,  you  are  a 
bom  musician,  don't  forget;  it  is  your  work 
and  your  love." 

(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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I  don't  want  to  be  an  Absentee - 
but  what's  a  girl  to  do  ? 


I  know  how  important  it  is  to  stay  on  the  job. 
So  do  plent)'  other  women  who  miss  work 
on  "trying  days".  We  knotv  how  much 
our  plant  —  our  countr)'  —  depends  on  us, 
when  ever)'  minute  counts !  But  how 
can  we  keep  going,  at  times 
when  we  feel  like  this' 

Here's  the  Answer! 


YouU  learn  how  to  feel  better,  when  you  learn 
the  simple  do's  and  don'ts  you'll  find  in  the  booklet, 
"That  Day  Is  Here  Again"'!  It's  a  brand  new  booklet 
written  for  you  by  "problem  day"  specialists  —  the  Kotex 
people.  Written  for  every  woman  worker— who  needs 
to  know  the  facts  about  sleeping,  diet,  exercise,  drinking, 
lifting,  showers.  It  tells  how  to  curb  cramps.   \^'hen  to  see 
your  doctor.  Gives  advice  for  older  women;  and  for 

when  the  stork's  expected.  Tells  about  tampons.  And  how  to  get 
<;      more  comfort  from  your  sanitary  napkins. 

"That  Day  Is  Here  Again"  is  the  answer  to  an  S.  0.  S.  from  a  war  plant 
nurse.  She  reports  that  their  greatest  number  of  absentees  are  women 
who  miss  1  to  3  days  every  month,  frequently  on  "trying  days".  To  aid 
» these  workers,  and  the  war  effort,  Kotex  offers  this  helpful  handbook 
free  of  charge  to  all  women! 


Don't  Lose  Another  Minute! 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  24 -page  booklet,  "That  Day  Is  Here  Again"! 
Remember,  each  time  you  stay  at  home— vou  slow  up  production— keep  our  boys 
au-ay  from  home,  longer!  We  take  pride  that  we^are  able  to  give  you  this  authen- 
tic information.  Just  as  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  more  women  use  Kotex* 
Sanitar)'  Napkins  than  all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together  —  to  help  them  keep 
going  in  comfort ! 

Address :  P.  O.  Box  3434,  Dept.  J-3,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


TO  WAR  PLANT  NURSES  AND  PERSONNEL  MANAGERS.  We'll  gladly  send  you  (without 

!•  charge)  a  new  instruction  manual  "Every  Minute  Counts".  It  serves  as  a  "refresher" 
course  for  plant  nurse  or  doctor- makes  it  easy  to  conduct  instruction  classes  on 
I  menstrual  hygiene.  Specify  whether  you  also  want  free  jumbo  size  charts  on  Menstrual 
^     Physiology.    Mail   request    to:    Kotex,   919    N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago    11,    Illinois. 


{•r.  M.  Rms.  V.  S.  /'of.  Off.) 
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How  to  make  a  mean,  ornery 
mule-headed  iron  behave 
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Does  it  stick,  pull,  balk, 

when  you  iron  starched  things? 


Don't  stand  for  it!  Do  this:  Dissolve  Satina  in 
your  starch  —  thick  or  thin. 


i 


"presto/  Three  lovely  things  happen! 

Your  iron  suddenly  behaves  like  an  angel . . .  goes  gli-i-ding 
•     over  every  starched  piece,  smooth  as  smooth.  Won't  stick. 
Won't  balk!  Result:  your  ironing's  done  easier  . . ,  sooner! 

2      Satina  gives  your  starched  pieces  a  "like-new"  finish.  Smooth. 
•    Glossy.  And  that  finish  helps  clothes  resist  dirt . . .  makes  them 
easier  to  get  clean  next  washing.  Looks  so  "spick  and  span"  too. 

fe      M'mmmmm!  Satina  leaves  your  starched  things  smelling 
"»    so-oo-o  good.  Such  a  fresh,  clean  fragrance! 


Satina 


Just  a  few  pennies  buy  a  whole  month's  sup- 
ply of  this  time-saving,  temper-saving,  work- 
saving  Satina. 

Get  a  package— now.  Today! 


Notice  .  .  .  you  cut  out  that  extra  sepa- 
rate bluing  job!  Because  La  France 
BLUES  IN  THE  SUDS,  on  an  average 
wash  you  save  37  minutes'  work  over 
old-fashioned  bluing  methods! 


«f.^_ 


Just  dissolve  La  France  in  your  wash- 
ing machine  or  tub  right  with  your 
regular  soap  — La  France  blues  per- 
fectly while  you  wash!  And  your  clothes 
come  out  whiter,  brighter,  lovelier! 


No  bluing  streaks  or  spots,  either!  It's 
SO  easy  to  blue  clothes  perfectly,  the 
La  France  way.  Get  economical  La 
France  today.  Use  it  regularly  to  keep 
your  clothes  sparkling! 


(Continued  from.  Page  54) 

The  telephone  shrilled  from  the  study  and 
Febby,  dashing  away  to  answer  it,  was  gone 
a  long  time.  When  she  returned  she  had 
changed. 

Octavia,  who  seemed  to  sense  what  was 
wrong,  said  softly,  "Febby,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter— don't  take  it  so  hard." 

Febby  turned  on  her  and  shrieked  out  her 
fury  and  disappointment.  "But  it  does — it 
does  matter.  Damn  them  anyway — damn 
them!" 

Everyone  began  talking  in  an  excited 
clamor,  Doctor  Fritzhoff  rebuking  her  sternly 
for  her  appalling  profanity,  Augusta  insist- 
ing upon  being  told  if  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  contest. 

"Of  course  it's  the  contest!  That  was 
Aaron  Lowenstein.  He  and  Rebecca  took  it 
too.  Their  older  brother  works  on  the  paper 
and  he  has  just  seen  the  list  of  winners.  He 
told  Aaron  to  call  me  and  tell  me  not  to  be 
too  disappointed.  Naturally  that  was  all  he 
could  say.  But  I  know — favoritism,  prej- 
udice— who  won  the  scholarship!" 

Octavia  started  to  speak,  caught  her 
breath  and  coughed  instead,  then  looked  at 
Augusta.  Naturally  Febby  would  not  get 
first  prize.  Not  with  Miss  Beeckman,  an 
Enghshwoman,  as  judge!  So  much  for 
Augusta's  rabid  pro-German  tirades. 

Augusta  reached  the  paper  first  the  next 
morning  and  spread  the  sheets  wide.  There 
it  was.  Deborah  Grayfield,  winner  of  the 
gold  medal  and  the  scholarship.  Febby  and 
Aaron  Lowenstein  had  received  honorable 
mention. 

For  nine  days  the  town  blazed  with  gossip. 
Augusta  went  to  call  upon  Miss  Beeckman 
and  gave  her  a  piece  of  her  seething  mind. 
The  questions  and  Febby's  answers  were 
published  and  any  mu- 
sician invited  to  find       

a  single  fiaw.  Miss 
Beeckman  was  chal- 
lenged to  produce  the 
Grayfield  girl's  an- 
swers, a  demand  that 
went  unheeded.  Edi- 
torials on  fair  play  and 
prejudice  were  written; 
letters    pro    and    con 

poured    in    upon    the      

editor. 

Febby,  frozen  into  silence,  refused  to  an- 
swer the  phone  or  to  have  any  part  in  the 
arguments.  But  for  her  it  marked  the  end 
of  her  high-school  years.  Nothing  could  in- 
duce her  to  return. 

Augusta,  recognizing  something  of  her 
own  indomitable  will  and  strength  in  Febby's 
set,  white  face,  kept  her  distance  and  said 
nothing.  She  was  waiting  for  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Martin  Eberhardtz. 

Miss  Beeckman,  sadly  heckled,  decided 
she  had  better  right  a  wrong  if  she  expected 
to  remain  on  the  school  faculty  the  next 
year.  Loathing  the  task,  she  called  upon  the 
Fritzhoffs  to  beg  Febby  to  return  to  school. 

Febby  faced  the  teacher  in  the  Fritzhofif 
Uving  room.  She  said,  "No  matter  how 
much  you  argue,  Miss  Beeckman,  I  am  not 
going  back  to  school.  But  I  wish  you  would 
look  over  the  contest  papers  once  more. 
And — and  this  time  don't  cheat!  If  you're 
fair  about  it,  Aaron  Lowenstein  will  get  the 
scholarship,  and  he  needs  it.  1  hope  I  hear 
that  Aaron  gets  first  prize.  Good  day,  Miss 
Beeckman." 

Augusta,  coming  down  the  stairs,  almost 
ran  into  Miss  Beeckman  in  the  front  hall, 
making  for  the  door.  She  hurried  to  the  liv- 
ing room.  "What  happened?" 

Febby  shrugged.  "She  just  thought  she 
could  honey  me  back  to  school,  that's  all.  I 
told  her  to  go  jump  in  the  lake." 

Octavia  was  suddenly  in  the  doorway. 
"Febby,  she  was  your  guest.  No  matter 
what  she  had  done,  you  had  no  right  to  talk 
to  her  like  that." 

"Oh,  well,  not  in  those  words  exactly.  But 
I  let  her  know  she  needn't  expect  me  back  to 
Laurelwaters  High.  Not  me!" 

Octavia  asked,  "Why  not?  You're  being 
very  silly  and  childish,  Febby." 

"Go  back  now?  After  I've  been  raving 
around  here  that  I  never  would  ?  I  guess  not ! ' ' 


■k  Keep  the  faculty  of  eiTort  alive  in 
^  you  by  a  little  gratuitous  effort 
every  day.  Every  day  do  something 
for  no  other  reason  than  its  diffi- 
culty, so  that  if  an  hour  of  need 
should  come  it  may  find  you  trained 


to  stand  the  test. 


Augusta  said,  "That's  enough  interfer- 
ence, Octavia.  It's  already  settled.  Febby 
doesn't  have  to  go  back." 

Octavia  turned  toward  Augusta,  and 
Febby  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  As 
usual,  she  was  torn  between  two  factions. 
Suddenly  all  three  of  them  were  quarreling 
violently,  their  furious  words  peltii^  helter- 
skelter  about  the  room,  reaching  back  to  the 
kitchen,  rising  up  to  the  study. 

Ihe  telephone  jangled  and  no  one  moved. 
It  kept  on  ringing  and  finally  Febby,  think- 
ing suddenly  that  it  might  be  Colin,  dashed 
for  the  stairs.  She  came  flying  down  to  fling 
herself  into  polo  coat  and  rubbers.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  there  were  fresh  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

Augusta  grabbed  a  sleeve  and  detained 
her.  "Well,  Febby,  what  are  you  up  to 
now?" 

"Colin  has  enlisted,  he  is  leaving  tonight. 
I've  got  to  see  him  before  he  goes." 

Colin  was  in  the  library  when  Febby  en- 
tered, tall  and  handsome  in  his  uniform,  try- 
ing to  appear  gallant  and  important  and 
succeeding  only  in  looking  boyishly  be- 
wildered. 

She  stood  and  appraised  him.  "Colin,  why 
have  you  done  it?" 

Then  she  saw  that  he  was  not  alone,  that 
he  had  been  talking  to  his  father,  who  came 
forward.  "Good  afternoon,  Febby.  Don't 
you  think  that  what  Colin  is  doing  is  loyal 
and  patriotic?  We  are  very  proud  of  him." 
"Of  course.  But  why  doesn't  Colin  wait 
to  serve  his  own  country?  If  all  the  boys 
left  to  help  the  British,  who  would  be  left  to 
fight  for  America?" 

Colin  put  out  a  hand. "  Febby,  please " 

Doctor  Bardley  said, 
"Febby,  you're  one  of 
the  most  popular  girls 
in  town,  and  you  are 
very  intelligent.  Don't 
let  the  rabid  prejudices 
and  hatreds  of  that  sis- 
ter of  yours  influence 
you  too  greatly." 

"But  suppose  Colin 
doesn't  come  back?" 

Febby  went  on.  "It's 

not  our  war.  I  can't 
understand  why  American  boys  have  to  go 
over  there  and  die ! " 

Doctor  Bardley  began  to  grow  angry.  "As 
long  as  there  is  a  Germany  there  will  be 
wars." 

A  red  mist  swept  across  Febby's  eyes. 
"Well,  if  that  is  the  way  England  feels,  let 
her  kill  ofT  Germany  by  herself.  But  can  she? 
No.  She  needs  France  and  Canada  and 
America — and  in  between,  when  there  is 
peace,  she  ignores  us  and  hates  us  again  as 
usual ! " 

"My  word,  you  are  German,  I  can  see 
that ! " 

Colin  shrank  from  listening  further.  He 
took  Febby's  hand.  "Father,  1  guess  we'll  go 
for  a  walk.   I'll  see  you  later." 

Febby  said,  "Good  night.  Doctor  Bard- 
ley." 

"Good  night."  Doctor  Bardley  turned 
and  Febby  saw  that  his  shoulders  were  sud- 
denly stooped.  She  guessed  that  he  wasn't 
too  sure  that  Colin  would  come  back  from 
France.  ' 

Colin  and  Febby  walked  along,  something 
bright  and  warm  gone  from  their  friendship. 
They  said  good-by  in  front  of  the  parsonage, 
suddenly  shy  of  each  other.  They  shook 
hands  and  Febby  stammered  that  she  hoped 
he'd  be  all  right,  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
smiled  and  nodded,  trying  to  stand  taller 
and  to  look  brave.  She  kissed  him  quickly, 
then  turned  and  ran  in,  choking  on  tears. 

The  next  day  was  April  sixth  and  America 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Colin  went  up  to 
Canada  and  Febby  returned  to  school. 

On  a  morning  in  June  the  letter  finally  ar- 
rived. Augusta  took  it  to  her  father  in  the 
study.  She  stood  and  looked  at  him,  notic- 
ing with  dismay  that  his  hair  was  rapidly 
turning  white.  Within  the  past  few  months 
he  had  aged  alarmingly. 

(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Pork  Shoulder  Steaks  in  Creole  Sauce 


4  pork  shoulder  steaks  (about  2  lbs.  of  blade 

bone  or  arm  steaks)  cut  54  inch  thick 
1  tbsp.  drippings  )-|  tsp.  pepper 

IJ^tsps.  salt  M-)^  cup  water 

1  tsp.  Worcestershire  Sauce 

Dust  pork  steaks  with  flour.  Brown  in 
drippings.  Add  seasonings.  Simmer 
steaks  in  water  until  tender  (about  30 
min.)  If  desired,  steaks  may  be  cooked 
in  the  Creole  sauce  for  last  15  min. 
of  cooking  time. 


Creole  Sauce: 

3  tbsps.  pork  drippings 
34  cup  chopped  onion 
J^  cup  chopped  green 
pepper 


3  tbsps.  flour 
Ys  tsp.  pepper 
14  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  tomatoes 


Brown  onions  and  green  pepper  in  pork 
drippings.  Blend  in  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  Gradually  add  tomatoes  and 
stir  until  thick.  To  serve,  pour  sauce 
into  platter.  Arrange  steaks  on  the 
sauce.  Serves  4. 


Thrifty  Pork  Dinners 


Armour  shows  you  how  to  prepare 

three  fine  dinners  with  pork  .  .  .  Americans 

most  plentiful  meat 


Do  you  know  how  to  turn  a  pork 
shoulder  into  a  delicious,  succu- 
lent roast?  Here  Armour  shows 
you  how— and  it's  a  good  trick  to 
know  these  days  when,  even 
though  other  meats  are  scarce, 
your  meat  man  usually  has  pork. 

All  cuts  of  pork  are  equally 
nutritious— the  richest  of  all  meats 
in  Vitamin  Bj- and  an  important 
source  of  other  vitamins,  minerals 
and  high-quality  proteins.  For 
these  low-cost  dinner  suggestions, 
Armour  selected  shoulder  cuts 
that  are  usually  easy  to  get. 

For  a  point-easy,  quick  dinner 


on  your  busy  days,  use  the  new 
recipe  given  here  for  Star  Bacon 
and  Hot  Potato  Salad.  It  takes  just 
a  few  sUces  of  Star  Bacon  to  pro- 
vide the  enjoyment  of  a  big  meat 
serving,  because  Star  Bacon  is  so 
wonderfully  flavorful.  Star  Bacon 
is  made  from  selected  bacon  sides 
—  then  sugar -cured  and  smoked 
over  hickory  and  hardwood  fires 
to  heighten  flavor. 

Next  month,  watch  for  more 
recipes  from  Armour  kitchens, 
developed  by  food  economists 
who  specialize  in  helping  you 
make  the  most  of  meat. 


Star  Bacon  and  Hot  Potato  Salad 


Pork  Shoulder  Roast  with  Stuffed  Onions 


6  slices  Star  Bacon 

1  beaten  Cloverbloom 

H  cup  chopped  onion 

Egg 

yi  cup  chopped  green 

1  tsp.  salt 

pepper 

1  tsp.  sugar 

}4  cup  vinegar 

1  qt.  cubed  hot  cooked 

}4  tsp.  pepper 

potatoes 

Fry  bacon  until  crisp  but  not  brittle. 
Pour  ofi'  fat  as  it  accumulates  during 
frying,  and  save.  Remove  bacon  from 


frying  pan  and  keep  in  warm  place. 
Lightly  cook  onions  and  green  pepper 
in  bacon  drippings.  Add  vinegar,  salt, 
pepper,  and  sugar.  When  heated 
through,  add  a  little  of  the  mixture  to 
the  beaten  egg.  Pour  back  into  skillet 
and  blend  with  rest  of  mixture.  Add 
potatoes,  blend  lightly  and  serve  topped 
with  bacon  strips.  4  servings.  - 


5-6  lbs.  pork  shoulder  roast  (shoulder  butt  or 
fresh  picnic.  If  smaller  quantity  is  desired, 
ask  meat  man  to  remove  several  steaks. 
Freeze  them  in  your  refrigerator  to  serve 
later  in  Creole  sauce.) 
1  tbsp.  salt  H  tsp-  pepper 

Place  roast  on  rack  in  roasting  pan. 
Rub  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roast  un- 
covered in  350°F.  oven  for  40  to  45 
min.  per  pound  or  until  thermometer 
placea    in    center    of    roast    registers 


185 °F.  Serve  with  stuffed  onions  made 
as  follows:  Remove  centers  from  6 
large  cooked  onions,  leaving  2  or  3 
outer  layers.  Add  chopped  on  ion  centers, 
}4  cup  crated  (lioverbloom  Cheese  and 
H  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs  to  1  cup 
medium  white  sauce.  Stir  until  cheese 
is  melted.  Fill  onion  shells.  Top  with 
more  buttered  crumbs.  Hake  in  350° 
F.  oven  20  to  30  min. 


©  ABMOUR   AND   COMPANV 


-sstf*: 


For  finest  quality  and 
flavor  ask  for  Armour^s 
Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Beef 

Star  Lamb  and  Vaal 
Star  Sousagea 
star  Canned  Meats 
Cloverbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Producti 


and 
Company 
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lor  Sale  - 
One  Fail ! 


Attention  all  housewives 

-    tomorrow  at  nine, 
Certain  goods  will  be  auctioned 

at  Seventh  and  Pine. 


They'll  be  sold  by  a  lady 

who's  washed  glass  for  years. 
Who's  learned  to  clean  windows 

sans  effort,  sans  tears! 


The  sprayer  is  patent 

and  works  like  a  flash 
And  the  cost  for  each  pane 

comes  to  one  penny — cash. 


There  are  two  or  three  brushes, 

a  slightly  used  pail. 
Some  safety-belt  rope, 

and  rags  by  the  bale. 


She's  found  that  with  WINDEX 

(that  joy  and  delight) 
She  can  just  lift  a  finger 

and  make  glassware  bright! 


So  don't  be  a  pail-slinging, 

rag-rubbing  slave. 
Discover  the  time  and  work 

WINDEX  can  save! 


GET  BRIGHTER  WINDOWS  QUICKER  WITH— 

WINDEX 

WiNDEX  is  a  must  for  house  cleaning !  No  streaking,  no  film, 
when  you  insist  on  this  noninflammable,  oil-free  cleaner  that 
costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  window  pane.  Don't  trust  i. 
cheap  substitutes! 

FOR  ECONOMY,  BUY  THE  BIG  20-OUNCE  SIZE 


Copr.  1B44,  The  Dnckett  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  56) 

He  shook  himself  rather  sheepishly.  "I 
must  have  fallen  asleep.  What  is  it,  Au- 
gusta?" 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Uncle  Martin  Eber- 
hardtz.  Don't  you  recall  that  we  talked 
about  moving?  I  wrote  Uncle  Eberhardtz 
about  it  and  he  replies  that  he  has  spent 
twenty  summers  in  New  England.  He  owns 
property  there  and  says  we  can  have  a  fine 
old  house  in — it  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
Verdune,  doesn't  it?  A  small  village  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Since  his  wife 
died,  he  no  longer  goes  there.  He  has  good 
friends  in  Verdune,  the  Fergusons,  and  they 
will  help  us  when  we  get  there.  .  .  .  Fa- 
ther— are  you  listening?" 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  roused  himself.  "Yes, 
Augusta,  I'm  listening." 

"It  is  a  much  better  place  than  this  to 
stay  in  until  this  war  is  over.  And  we  can  go 
any  time.  You  can  resign  whenever  you 
like." 

That  reached  him.  He  frowned.  "Resign? 
But  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  va- 
cation." 

She  tried  to  explain,  but  he  quickly  lost 
interest  and  finally  she  abandoned  the  effort 
altogether.  Augusta  went  downstairs.  She 
walked  out  to  the  front  porch  and  sat  in  a 
wicker  chair,  thinking.  She  could  type  out 
his  resignation  and  ask  him  to  sign  it.  It  was 
best  that  she  tell  the  church  council  that  he 
\vas  too  ill  to  conduct  services  any  longer. 
The  past  few  Sundays  she  had  watched  him 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  He  went  through  the 
routine  automatically;  years  of  practice  and 
training  carried  him  safely  through  the  rit- 
uals from  altar  to  pulpit  back  to  altar  again 
without  a  mistake,  while  his  true  self  and  his 
mind  were  apparently  busy  elsewhere.  But 
where?  What  did  he  think  about,  so  locked 
up  within  himself  that  no 
one  could  reach  him?  

Augusta  gave  a  sigh, 
and  rose  to  go  into  the 
house.  She  stood  in  the 
hall  and  listened.  The 
parsonage  seemed  unnatu- 

rally  quiet.    Then  she       

heard  Erna  clumping  down 
the  back  stairs,  hurrying  into  the  dining 
room.  Augusta  turned,  and  as  soon  as  she 
saw  Erna's  staring  eyes  she  knew. 

Erna  was  stuttering.  "  Fraulein,  come 
quickly!  It  isOctavia." 

Augusta  ran  up  to  the  girls'  room,  Erna 
at  her  heels.  Augusta  closed  the  door  and 
stared.  Spread  over  the  counterpane  were 
Octavia's  books  and  papers,  and  her  open 
outflung  hand  upon  them.  Augusta  stirred 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  her  secret  hopes  and  plans  ma- 
terialized in  a  disconcertingly  premature 
way.  Why  did  this  have  to  happen  now,  just 
when  they  were  about  to  pack  up  and  move 
east? 

Swiftly  she  searched  the  days  for  telltale 
fragments.  There  had  been  no  recent  quarrel 
over  Martin.  She  had  insisted  upon  the 
girls'  helping  with  the  spring  cleaning,  re- 
arranging furniture  and  hanging  clean  cur- 
tains. Octavia  had  once  stopped  to  say 
rather  breathlessly,  "I'm  not  supposed  to 
lift  heavy  things,  Augusta."  Yes,  it  could 
have  been  that,  but  no  one  would  ever  know, 
unless  Febby 

I'LL  call  Doctor  Wendell,  and  don't  stand 
there  sniveling,  Erna !  Everyone  knows  she 
hasn't  been  at  all  well  since  that  attack  of 
scarlet  fever." 

Erna  nodded,  her  tears  dripping,  choking 
incoherently.  Augusta  went  across  the  hall 
to  the  study.  Her  father  was  asleep  and 
never  heard  her  at  the  phone  at  all. 

Febby,  coming  back  from  an  hour  of 
music  with  Rebecca,  saw  Doctor  Wendell's 
red  car  in  front  of  the  parsonage,  and  broke 
into  a  run.  She  knew  it  must  be  either  her 
father  or  Octavia. 

She  raced  into  the  house  and  there,  in  the 
hall,  stood  Augusta,  Ema  and  Doctor  Wen- 
dell, while,  in  the  living  room  beyond,  her 
father  sat  staring  at  the  floor. 

Doctor  Wendell  caught  her  as  she  made 
for  the  stairway  in  a  blind  rush.  "Febby, 
don't  go  up.   It's  no  use  now." 


^  Of  all  the  things  you  wear. 
^  tlie  most  important — your 
expression — costs  nothing. 

—ANON. 


She  struggled,  then  stood  quietly,  staring 
at  him.  "But — but  I  was  just  talking  to  her! 
I  told  her  I'd  be  right  back!"  Febby 's  eyes 
met  Augusta's  and  she  cried  out,  "Augusta, 

it  was  because — because "  She  stopped, 

frightened  and  uncertain.  It  was  because 
Octavia  had  helped  shove  furniture  around 
the  other  day.  Augusta  should  hav^  known 
better.  Febby  turned  to  accuse  her,  but 
there  stood  Doctor  Wendell,  looking  curi- 
ously from  one  to  the  other.  No  sense  in 
saying  anything  further;  he  had  never  liked 

Augusta  anyway,  and  maybe — maybe 

But  Octavia! 

Almost  twelve  hours  later,  when  the  visi- 
tors had  finally  stopped  coming,  when  the 
telephone  was  silent,  when  Octavia  lay  in  the 
Louis  XVI  room  off  the  front  hall,  lit  only 
by  candles,  Augusta  went  into  the  living 
room  and  saw  Doctor  Wendell  sitting  there 
alone,  looking  unutterably  weary.  He  nodded 
to  her  to  come  in  and  sit  in  a  chair  opposite 
him  and  after  a  moment  she  did. 

Doctor  Wendell  said  quietly,  "Augusta,  I 
understand  Octavia  moved  furniture  the 
other  day." 

"She  didn't  have  to.  She  did  it  of  her  own 
accord." 

Doctor  Wendell  didn't  go  on  with  it.  He 
said,  "This  time  you  were  luckier.  Octavia 
would  not  have  lived  very  long,  no  matter 
what  medications  or  care  she  received.  But 
she  could  have  been  spared  for  another  few 
years,  and  in  that  time  she  might  have  givei 
the  world  some  truly  fine  poems.  But  yoj 
couldn't  wait  that  long.  Was  that  it,  Au- 
gusta?" 

Augusta  did  not  answer,  but  her  mouth 
tightened. 

He  said,  "You  should  have  allowed  your 

father  to  marry  Gretchen.  Perhaps  it  would 

have  averted  this  distress- 

ing  lethargy  of  his.  Au- 
gusta, I'm  going  to  France 
sometime  this  summer.  I 
am  going  to  a  certain  base 
hospital  over  there.  I 
wanted  to  discuss  Mar- 

tin's  future." 

"Yes?  What  about  it?" 

"I've  written  Baron  von  Bergestadt.  As 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  I  can  come  back  for 
Martin.   In  the  meantime " 

"But  we  are  moving.  Doctor  Wendell.  We 
are  going  to  Vermont.  The  change  will  be 
good  for  father;  he  will  never  get  well  here." 

Doctor  Wendell  thought  this  over.  Yes, 
that  much  was  true,  certainly.  "I  hadn't 
heard  that  your  father  had  received  a  call  to 
Vermont,  Augusta." 

"  It  wasn't  a  call.  Father  is  going  to  retire 
for  a  while.  When  he  is  better  he  will  write. 
When  the  war  is  over  we  shall  all  go  back  to 
Germany,  Martin  included.  We're  going  to 
live  in  Munich.  We've  had  enough  of  Amer- 
ica; we  should  never  have  come  here  in  the 
first  place." 

Doctor  Wendell  sighed  and  abruptly  got 
up  to  go,  said  good  night.  He  went  from  the 
house  with  a  slight  shiver. 

It  seemed  to  Augusta  that  during  the  last 
few  days  before  they  left  Laurelwaters  the 
obstacles  that  crept  up  to  prevent  a  smooth 
removal  were  more  troublesome  than  the 
move  itself.  r 

There  was,  unexpectedly  and  dismayingly, 
an  enormous  number  of  bills  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Doctor  Fritzhoff  had  become  so  incom- 
petent he  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to 
ordinary  household  duties,  and  Augusta  was 
forced  to  pay  rapid  visits  to  truculent 
butchers  and  grocers,  to  merchants,  gas, 
light  and  phone  companies,  and  even,  hor- 
ribly, to  a  certain  undertaking  establishment. 
When  all  were  at  last  appeased,  she  was 
shocked  to  discover  but  eighty-seven  dollars 
remaining  in  the  bank. 

After  a  sleepless  night  pondering  the  wis- 
dom of  appealing  again  to  Uncle  Eberhardtz, 
she  rose  and  dressed,  determined  not  to 
push  his  generosity  too  greatly;  he  had  al- 
ready given  them  the  house  and  had  hinted 
in  his  letters  that  all  of  them  would  eventu- 
ally be  helped  further.  Naturally  that  meant 
he  would  remember  them  in  his  will. 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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Our  Nightly  "wish  session"  is  a  game  Betty  and  Dot 
and  I  have  played  since  our  husbands  joined  the 
Marines  and  we  started  Hving  together.  (Or  sweating 
it  out  in  our  kitchenette  fox  hole,  so  Betty  says.) 

We're  each  allowed  three  wishes.  The  first  two  are 
always  the  same.  Each  of  us  wants  (1)  Her  man.  (2) 
A  home.  And  then  on  Wish  =3,  the  lid  really  flies  oflF! 


'Berry  wofi/  me 


rp  oxiGHT,  I  started  with  a  bang  (I  thought). 
"No  more  of  this  mink  coat  routine, 
gals,"  I  said.  "I'm  going  practical!  I  wish 
for  a  General  Electric  dishwasher!  The  kind 
you  used  to  read  about,  before  the  war! 
Doesn't  swear.  Doesn't  chip  Aunt  Agatha's 
frail  china.  Leaves  "em  all  clean  as  a  whistle!" 


"xjMMM,"  said  Dottie.  "That  gives  me 
■■•■'•  an  idea!  /  wish  for  one  of  those  G-E 
all-electric  kitchens !  A  whole  kitciien  out- 
fit that  works  together  to  do  everijihing! 
Electric  range,  refrigerator,  disiiwaslier — 
and  a  do-funny  that  G.  E.  calls  a  Disposall ! 
It  fits  in  the  sink  —  goes  whir-whir,  and 
eats  up  all  the  garbage!" 


Need  advice  on  o  wartime  household  problem  ?  Just  write  to  the  General  Electric 
Consumers  Institute.  Even  in  tlie  midst  of  wartime  production,  their 
staff  of  experts  has  been  specially  maintained  to  helj)  you  solve  house- 
keeping problems.  Address  General  Electric  Consumers  Institute, 
Dept.  LHJ  3-4,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


HEAR  the  General  Electric  Radio  programs:  "The  O-E  All-Girl  Orchesfro"  Suridoy  10  P.M.— E.W.T.  NBC 
"The  World  Today"  news  every  weekday  6:45  P.M.  —  E.W.T.  CBS. 


iND  THEN  Betty  stood  up  very  straight — her  eyes  all  sparkly! 
•'*  "We-ell,  aren't  you  a  bunch  of  ])ikers!  Listen!  I  want  my  whole  home 
electric!  Planned  that  way  from  attic  to  cellar,  right  in  the  blueprints! 
With  G-E  wiring,  heating,  kitchen,  laundry.  Why.  you  have  no  idea  the 
things  that're  going  to  hapj)en  when  I  |)ush  a  button! 

"And  I'm  not  'just  wishing".  .\n  all-electric  house  is  something  people 
like  us  can  afford!  So  Lm  making  plans  now.  Every  War  Bond  1  buy  has 
that  house's  name  on  it.  Eve  got  enough  for  the  first  room  already!" 

And  that's  when  we  gave  her  the  medal! 


REFRIGERATOR 


Everything  Electrical  for  After-Victory  Homes 

GENERAL  d  ELECTRIC 
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FOR  REAL  COME-HITHER,  there's  nothing  like 
Lipton's  Noodle  Soup! 
Just  lean  over  the  bowl  and  whiff  that  savory, 
old-timey  aroma.  Look  into  the  clear,  golden 
broth — see  those  oodles  of  noodles,  so  many 
you  get  some  with  each  spoonful! 

Then   take   your   first   taste!    Bliss!    Full- 
bodied,  home-made  flavor!  And  with  each  sip. 


Rich  golden  broth !  Plump  egg  noodles! 

That's  LIPTON'S  NOODLE  SOUP! 


.  .  .  ladle  up  4  to  6  savory  servings — almost 
1  }^  times  as  much  soup  as  the  average  can 
makes! 

Lipton's  Continental  Noodle  Soup  is  a  pre- 


wonderful,  delicious  undertones  of  parsley  and 
onion!  M-m-m-man — what  soup! 

One  taste  is  all  you  need  ...  all  anybody 
needs!  For  when  store  demonstrators  hand 
out  sample  cupfuls — 8  out  of  every  10  women 
who  taste  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup  buy  some  then 
and  there! 

You  try  it!  Just  empty  one  Lipton  envelope 
into  1  quart  boiling  water  .  .  .  cook  7  minutes 


10' 

PACKAGE 

Also  in  thrifty 

3-paclcage 

carton 


UPTON'S 


pared  soup  mix  made  by  the  Lipton  Tea 
people,  whose  rich,  fragrant  Lipton  Tea  is 
bought  by  more  Americans  than  any  other 
brand. 


(Continued  from  Page  58) 
i^aptain  Richard  Wendell,  now  in  uniform, 
i  called  to  say  good-by  a  week  ago,  and 
s  by  now  on  his  way  to  France.  But  be- 
e  he  left  he  had  said,  looking  about  the 
all  drawing  room  at  all  the  objets  d'art, 
':  ever  you  need  money,  sell  some  of  these 
ngs.  There  are  dealers  in  Chicago  who 
large  sums  for  such  treasures."  Well,  one 

i'jht  as  well  take  his  advice.  Augusta  called 
lealer  in  Chicago  and  finally  succeeded  in 
;'  ting  an  appointment.  She  could  take  the 
;  ernoon  train. 

\ugusta  went  to  the  parlor  and  swiftly 
:  nned  the  contents  of  cabinets,  tables  and 
I  ntel.  Then,  upon  a  Sheraton  sofa  she 
j  ced  the  Meissen  figurines,  the  figures  with 

■  hestra  instnmients,  the  gold  and  enamel 
js,  small  boxes  of  brilliant  Limoges  and 

ittersea  enamel. 

li^'ebby  wandered  in  and  stared,  distressed. 

■  i  picked  up  one  enamel  egg,  which  opened 
reveal  miniatures  of  maman's  ancestors, 

|i  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it.   But 
fgusta's  open  hand  was  adamant. 
'  No,  they  must  be 

d.    Give    it    here,  

bby,  and  stop  de- 
ning  me.    I've  got 

catch  the  one- 
rty  train." 
.f^ugusta  began 
apping  each  piece 
cotton  and  tissue 
per,  and  stowing, 
im  in  a  deep  valise. 
:ady  at  last,  she 
jssed  in  her  neat 
ick  suit  and  white 
<  blouse,  a  plain 
ick  hat,  got  into  a 
ition  hack  and  was 
:ven  to  her  train. 
Febby  watched  the 
D  out  of  sight  and 
;nt  upstairs  to 
'.man's  old  room, 
igusta  had  been 
re,  too,  sorting, 
eking.  There  was 
irge  box,  filled  with 
iman's  favorite  lit- 

leather    volumes 

Shelley,  Baude- 
re  and  Elizabeth 
irrett  Browning; 
i  green  plush  al- 
m,  silver-framed 
otographs  of  rela- 
'es;  her  gold  fili- 
ie  brushes  and  mir- 
'S  and  combs,  and 
small  black  moire- 
vered  box  with  a 
at-of-arms  in  raised 
amel. 

Curiously,  Febby 
ted  this  and  ex- 
lined  it.  The  fa- 
liar  crest  that  had 

vays  been  on  the  letters  from  Europe !  She 
ook  the  small  case  and  something  rattled 
side  and  she  opened  it.  A  curled  heap  of 
arls  and  amethysts  and  a  tiny  gold  cruci- 
.  A  rosary —and  it  had  belonged  to  maman ! 
bby  took  it  out  and  twined  it  about  her 
ist.  How  lovely  it  was.  But  of  course,  all 
;lgians  and  French  people  were  Catholics. 
aman  must  have  had  to  change  when  she 
irried  a  Protestant  minister.  It  must  have 
en  hard  for  her. 

There  were  tiny  words  inside  the  cover 
ion  the  silk:  Pour  ma  belle  Alexandra, 
tjouTs  Vamour.  Charles,  Brussels,  1896. 
Charles.  That  was  Aunt  Catherine's  hus- 
nd  in  Vienna.  Baron  von  Bergestadt  in 
e  green  plush  album.  Febby  turned  to  the 
I  book  and  found  the  picture.  A  handsome 
an,  certainly,  but  strange  how  much  he 
2med  to  resemble  someone.  Someone  fa- 
iliar.  Just  a  minute  now,  it  wo.uld  come. 

OULD  it  be  Martin,  who  was  so  blond? 
;s,  Martin  looked  exactly  like  this  hand- 
me  Uncle  Charles,  the  husband  of  Cath- 
ine,  but  who,  peculiarly  enough,  swore 
ernal  love  to  the  beautiful  Alexandra. 
aman  had  visited  them  in  Vienna  the 


BY  KUTH  LOIS  SIMONDS 

All  through  the  drowsy  winter 

afternoon 
While  the  snow  fell  like  velvet  round 

the  house, 
The  cat  slept  silken  and  curled 

before  the  fire; 
The  child  with  his  book, 

enchantment  on  his  face. 
Sprawled  on  the  polished  panels  of 

the  floor. 
Apple-pie-baking  fragrance  spiced 

the  air. 
The  distance  tinkled  of 

table-being-set. 
The  clock  spoke  from  halfway  up 

the  stair: 

The  heart  dared  dream  a  moment 

the  lost  sound 
Of  feet  stamping  the  threshold,  the 

windy  door, 
The  cheek  ruddy  with  cold,  the  wide 

embrace; 
The  head  lifted  the  thought  beyond 

desire. 
From  a  bomb-pitted  island  to  the 

west  and  south 
Came  the  returning  kiss,  salt-dried 

against  the  mouth. 
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Spring  before  Martin  was  ...  she  had  left 
them  in  July  .  .  .  and  it  was  eight  months 
later  that  Martin  was  born  .  .  .  and  every- 
one said  he  had  come  prematurely,  in  March 
instead  of  in  April  as  was  exp>ected. 

The  sudden  tumble  of  shocking  facts  and 
figures  into  Febby's  mind  bewildered  her  for 
only  a  brief  period.  Very  slowly,  very  gen- 
tly she  put  the  album  back  into  the  packing 
box. 

Mr.  blumenthal's  office  was  in  a  building 
on  Michigan  Avenue.  Augusta  drew  a  deep 
breath,  grasped  her  valise  more  firmly,  then 
entered. 

She  saw  an  outer  office,  where  a  stenogra- 
pher sat  at  a  desk,  busily  typing.  The  girl 
looked  up.  "Oh,  you  must  be  Miss  Fritz- 
hoff.  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  expecting  you."  • 
Augusta  was  ushered  into  a  large  apart- 
ment, the  sumptuousness  of  which  made  her 
blink.  Two  men  rose  from  either  side  of  an 
enormous,  elaborately  carved  desk. 

"Miss  Fritzhoff,  we  are  indeed  glad  to  see 
you,"  said  the  younger.  "  I  am  Guy  Blumen- 
thal, and  this  is  my 

father.     Pray   be 

seated.  We  can  place 
the  bag  right  here  on 
the  desk." 

The  older  man, 
large  and  florid,  with 
brilliant  black  eyes,  a 
shock  of  pure  white 
hair  and  a  fine  aqui- 
line nose,  bowed, 
murmuring  rapidly  in 
French  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  her. 

The  bag  was  opened 
and  Augusta  helped 
remove  the  pieces, 
piling  the  tissue  and 
cotton  neatly  in  a 
small  heap  beside  her. 
She  said  quietly,  a 
trifle  defiantly, 
"There  is  the  lot. 
And  do  handle  them 
carefully,  because  I 
am  well  aware^  of 
their  great  value.  If 
I  do  not  think  your 
offers  are  fair  I  shall 
go  elsewhere." 

There  was  a  short 
silence  and  the  men 
exchanged  glances. 
Then  the  younger  one 
cleared  his  throat  and 
said: 

"But    most   cer- 
tainly we  shall  be  fair, 
mademoiselle.    And 
we  have  already  no- 
ticed that  what  you 
have   to    sell    appa- 
■  rently  has  come  from 
an    extremely   valu- 
able collection." 
Augusta  tapped  her  fingers  against  the 
chair  arm.   She  loathed  these  men  and  she 
was  impatient  that  the  transactions  end  as 
quickly  as  possible.    But  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  monetary  value  of 
any  of  these  articles. 

The  younger  man  was  holding  one  of  the 
enamel  eggs,  the  largest.  He  said  under  his 
breath,  "Lovely— very  lovely  indeed.  I 
have  seen  duplicates,  but  none  so  fine — 
there  are  similar  ones  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
in  Russia."  He  ran  his  fingers  over  the 
jewel-studded  frame  and  opened  the  sides, 
staring  intently  at  the  portrait  miniatures 
inside. 

Both  men  then  picked  up  magnifying 
glasses  and  were  busy  with  them  for  several 
moments.  Once  the  older  one  jerked  open  a 
drawer  and  drew  forth  a  much-worn  cata- 
logue and  thumbed  busily  through  its  pages. 
Finally  Blumenthal,  phe,  announced, 
"For  this  we  shall  give  to  you  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Is  that  fair  enough,  made- 
moiselle?" 

Just  in  time  Augusta  checked  herself 
from  asking  if  he  meant  the  lot  or  just  one 
piece.  She  managed  to  shake  her  head  depre- 
catingly.  "I'm  so  sorry,  monsieur.  But  that 


Only  one  soap  gives  your  skin 

'Tim j^e^^^mf'^m^aeT  " 


■^ 
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Its   Cashmere   Boui^uet  — 
for  75  romantic  years   tfie  favorite  soap 

of  popular  girls! 


Lady,  let  the  cherished  fragrance  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  work  its 
magic  for  you.  For  invariably,  men 
respond  to  the  girl  whose  skin  wears 
this  fragrance  they  love. 

The  famous  fragrance  of  Cashmere 
Bouquet  is  alone  in  this  world  —  a 
secret  wedding  of  rare  imported  per- 
fumes—  costlier  perfumes  than 
you'd  ever  expect  to  find  in  a  soap. 

So  bathe  tonight  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet.  Caress  each  curve  of  your 
body  with  its  fragrant  luxury  lather. 


See  your  skin  reflect  a  glowing  now, 
lovelier  tone  as  stalencss  departs. 
Then  step  from  your  bath  sweet  and 
radiant,  your  skin  adorned  with  an 
exciting  bouquet  that  makes  you  a 
woman  daintily  desirable. 

Too,  you'll  love  creaming  your  face 
with  Cashmere  Bouquets  soft,  white 
lather.  Rom»)ves  dirt  and  ci)smotics  so 
gently,  leaves  your  complexion  like 
"peaches  and  cream". 

Let  this  lovely  bouquet  soap  make 
you  more  exciting! 


Adoriif  your  ikiii  with 
th«  ffrograiiM  mmn  lov« 


lOVED  BY  MILLIONS 
FOI  ITS  FRAGRANT  BOUQUET 


•.\ 


%^-^ 
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Postwar  production  will  bring  thou- 
sands of  American  homemakers  a 
thrilling  new  experience  ...  an  Iron- 
rite  demonstration!  See  how  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  have 
banished  ironing  day  weariness  and 
drudgery!  See  the  ironer  that's  really 
different  .  .  .  that  irons  "everything 
in  the  basket"  .  .  .  shirts,  dresses, 
plaits,  ruffles,  curtains,  children's 
clothes  .  .  .  while  you  sit  down, 
comfortably  and   relaxed. 

Automatic  ironing  is  the  next  great 
home  convenience,  and  Ironrite 
means  automatic  ironing  at  its  best. 
Ironrite  features  are  patented  and  ex- 
clusive .  .  .  two  usable  open  ends, 
pointed  ironing  shoe,  "away-from- 
operator"  heat,  sheen  action,  knee 
press  control  and  many  others.  Every- 
body knows  Ironrite  .  .  .  the  leader 
for  23  years! 

Plan  now  on  an  Ironrite  demon- 
stration as  soon  as  available.  And 
remember  .  .  .  the  war  bond  you  buy 
will  hasten  the  day! 

THE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

32    Piquelle   Avenue,    Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  fur 
your  copy   now.   It's  free! 

Ironnle 

The  World's  Finest  Ironer 


The  only  ironer  with  two 


(/sa/^/e  Open  Ends 

Twice  as  handy -Twke  as  Fast! 


is  my  most  valuable  piece.  I  should  be  able 
to  get— to  get  at  least  five  hundred  for  it." 

She  hardly  dared  breathe.  Again  she  saw 
an  almost  invisible  look  of  incredulity  dart 
between  the  two.  There  followed  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  and  finally  the  father 
turned  to  the  son  and  shrugged. 

"Very  well,  then.  We  shall  give  you  five 
hundred  for  it — and  two  hundred,  then,  for 
this  one?  And  a  hundred  and  fifty  each  for 
these  two?  Now  for  the  unique  collection 
of  orchestra  players.  In  as  much  as  we  have 
a  client  who  would  want  it,  we  are  willing 
to  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  six  of 
them.  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  to  that  as  a 
satisfactory  sum?" 

Augusta's  brain  whirled.  Could  these  deli- 
cate little  bits  of  fantasy  be  worth  that 
much?  If  he  were  offering  her  a  thousand, 
that  meant  that  the  man  who  wanted  it 
would  probably  be  made  to  pay  five  thou- 
sand. She  said  rather  stammeringly,  "No, 
please.  Three  thousand." 

"Three  thousand?  But  mademoiselle  must 

realize "    There  followed  then  shock, 

amazement,  humorous  shrugging.  Augusta, 
now  understanding  the  game  perfectly, 
stuck  to  her  figure. 

The  rest  of  the  transactions  were  speedily 
completed.  The  small  Dresden  figurines  with 
the  porcelain-lace  skirts,  the  Meissen  street 
singers,  the  Mennecy  flower  vases,  the 
Sevres  potpourri  vase,  the  Bow  and  Chelsea 
statuettes,  the  colorful  Furstenberg  plates' 
were  sold  for  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  apiece. 
Young    Mr.    Blumenthal 

scribbled  down  each  item      

and  the  price  opposite. 

"  Do  you  wish  cash  or  a 
check.  Miss  Fritzhoff?" 

"Cash,  if  you  please, 
monsieur." 

He  disappeared  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  re- 
turned. Augusta  took  the 
thick  roll  of  bills  and 
counted  them.  Four  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  two 
men  went  with  her  to  the 
outer  door,  and  Augusta 
felt  that  they  watched  as 
she  made  her  way  to  the 
elevator. 

Finally  the  street  was 
reached  and  she  walked 
along  hurriedly,  carrying 

the  empty  bag  and  clutch-      — ■ 

ing  to  her  side  her  bulging 
pocketbook.  In  the  train,  at  last,  she  took 
out  a  notebook.  She  carefully  inscribed 
each  item  sold  and  the  price  obtained.  Why 
had  the  sum  ended  at  Jour  thousand?  She 
stared  out  the  window,  frowning.  Should  it 
not  perhaps  have  been  fourteen  thousand, 
or  even  forty  thousand?  Yes,  she  was  sure 
it  should  have  been  a  great  deal  more.  Other- 
wise why  should  two  perfect  strangers  part 
so  willingly  with  such  a  vast  amount  of 
money?  They  knew  that  they  would  receive 
five  times  as  much  when  they  disposed  of  the 
pieces.  Her  heart  began  a  familiar  thunder- 
ing of  rage.  Well,  there  was  nothing  now  that 
could  be  done  about  the  money,  or  people 
like  the  Blumenthals  either.  But  one  would 
remember.  And  at  some  future  time  the 
score  would  be  made  even. 

So  THIS  was  Verdune.  A  small  town  spread 
out  in  a  valley  indented  in  the  center  by  a 
basin  of  the  lake,  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
Augusta  had  not  expected  such  beauty.  She 
stared  grudgingly  at  the  eighteenth-century 
brick  houses  facing  the  village  green.  The 
town  itself,  with  its  winding  tree-shaded 
streets,  looked  as  though  a  giant  housewife 
kept  it  in  constant  order,  and  its  neat  white 
stores,  the  post  office,  the  red-brick  bank, 
the  whitewashed  brick  high  school  with  its 
ancient  bell  tower,  all  looked,  strangely, 
sparkling  clean. 

There  was  a  tall  white  church,  and,  hud- 
dling beside  it,  a  white  frame  parsonage. 
Augusta  gave  a  slight  shiver,  glad  that  they 
need  no  longer  live  in  a  parsonage.  Their  own 
house,  isolated  by  considerable  acreage  from 
all  neighbors,  stood  far  back  from  the  road, 
surrounded   by   great   old  oaks  and  elms, 


^  On  the  morning  f>f  a  hish- 
^  op's  departure  from  a 
charity  bazaar  Father  Kiirke 
met  him  on  his  way  to  the 
station.  "You'll  be  late  for  the 
train,  my  lord,"  he  reminded 
him. 

The  hishop  looked  at  his 
watrh  and,  taking  the  father 
h>  the  arm,  walked  leisurely 
to  the  station,  to  find  that 
the  train  had  gone. 

The  bishop  looke<i  again  at 
his  wateh.  "Vt'ell,  Father 
Itiirke,  I  had  ahsoluto  faith 
in  my  wateh." 

"Hut    faith    without   works 

is  ilead,"  was  the  willy  r«'ply. 

—J.  C.  PERCY: 

Bulls  end  Blunders. 

(Mecredy,  Percy  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


with  a  privet  hedge  around  it,  and  gardens 
in  the  rear  that  straggled  off  toward  wood 
and  finally  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Here  stood  a  boathouse  under  birches  and 
weeping-willow  trees,  with  a  small  dock. 

They  had  expected  the  friend  of  Uncle 
Martin  to  be  at  the  station,  but  no  one  had 
been  there  save  a  gaunt,  weather-beaten  old 
soul,  dozing  in  an  archaic  car.  Upon  seeing 
the  group  on  the  platform,  he  came  slowly 
to  life  and  ambled  up  to  them.  The  man  ex- 
plained that  he  was  old  doc's  hired  man  and 
he  was  to  drive  them  to  their  house,  as  doc 
was  out  in  the  country,  settin'  Ezra  Plimp- 
ton's leg. 

The  whole  family  and  all  the  luggage  were 
somehow  stowed  away  in  the  rattling  old  car 
and  it  set  off. 

When  they  had  finally  reached  the  house, 
old  Doctor  Ferguson  had  driven  up  and  in- 
troduced himself.  He  was  a  stocky,  white- 
haired  man,  with  a  gentle  voice  and  eyes 
that  could  light  now  and  then  with  a  sly 
humor.  He  seemed  to  warm  most  easily  to- 
ward Febby,  who  politely  asked  after  his 
wife  and  family.  He  smiled  and  said  he  was  a 
widower,  that  his  eldest  son  was  in  France, 
and  that  there  were  two  younger  boys,  both 
of  them  away  for  the  summer.  His  house 
was  run  by  an  elderly  female  whom  he  re- 
ferred to  as  Strummy.  He  asked  them  all 
over  for  dinner. 

Augusta,  disliking  him,  refused  shortly, 
explaining  that  her  father  was  ill  and  ex- 
hausted   from    the    trip. 

Moreover,    there    stood 

in  the  kitchen  a  huge 
hamper  of  food.  She  her- 
self was  anxious  to  become 
familiar  with  her  new 
home,  but  she  suggested 
that  Febby  could  go. 

Doctor  Ferguson  was 
delighted.  Privately  think- 
ing the  Fritzhoffs  every 
bit  as  queer  as  they  had 
thought  the  hired  man,  he 
turned  to  go.  Febby,  only 
too  happy  to  go  with  the 
old  doctor,  sank  beside 
him  in  his  car,  and  they 
drove  off  toward  the  vil- 
lage, Febby  chattering  ex- 
citedly all  the  way. 

The  Ferguson  house 
was  one  of  the  red-brick 

ones  facing  the  green  and 

had  been  built  by  an  an- 
cestor in  1789,  the  doctor  explained.  Febby. 
steeped  in  European  traditions  since  birth, 
was  enchanted.  Houses  and  people  had  al- 
ways interested  her.  This  one  had  square 
bright  rooms  and  was  the  most  smiling  and 
sunlit  house  she  had  ever  seen.  Neither  the 
ugliness  of  time  nor  any  sorrows  seemed  to 
have  touched  it  very  deeply.  Doctor  Ferguson 
mentioned  his  wife  tranquilly,  with  no  trace 
of  grief  or  resentment  at  his  loss,  and  with 
the  same  impassivity  indicated  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  three  sons.  Febby  stared. 
They  were  all  extremely  handsome.  There 
were  Alan  in  uniform,  David,  resembling 
his  father,  and  Larry,  the  youngest,  dark- 
eyed,  with  a  quizzical  eyebrow  and  a  dimple 
in  his  chin. 

Febby  smiled  and  held  up  the  picture.  "  I 
like  this  one  the  best." 

Doctor  Ferguson  nodded,  drawing  busily 
on  his  pipe.  "So  do  I,"  he  said.  "  I  like  Larry 
best  too." 

"Would  you  want  to  tell  me  why?" 

"Oh,  for  several  reasons,  I  guess.  He  looks 
like  his  mother,  he  has  such  a  good  sense  of 
humor  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  my  boys 
who  wanted  to  study  medicine." 

"And  what  do  the  other  two  want  to  do?  " 

"Alan  was  a  writer.  He  hated  war  and  I 
can't  imagine  him  over  there  knee-deep  in 
mud.  He  was  a  dreamer  and  played  the 
piano  very  well.  Dave's  going  to  be  a  lawyer 
someday.  Make  a  good  one." 

Febby  said  eagerly,  "I  play  the  piano  very 
well  too.  Someday  I'm  going  to  Munich  to 
study." 

"So?  That's  interesting,  but  why  Mu- 
nich? We  have  good  schools  here  in  Amer- 
ica. For  instance,  the  New  England  Conserv- 


these  tempting  muffin  variations 

Jelly  Surprise  Muffins 
Coffee  Coke  Muffins  •  Bacon  Muffins 
Orange  Tea  Muffins  •  Nut  Muffins 

Chotolate  Chip  Muffins 

/^**' 
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These  beautifully 
illustrated  ten- 
cent,  needlework  books  show 
the  newest  baby  fashions  to 
knit,  crochet  and  sew.  At  your 
favorite  store  or  mail  SPECIAL 
OFFER    COUPON. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  free  with  your  order 
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Starring  in  the 

Republic  Production 

"THE  FIGHTING 

SEABEES" 


IT  SURE  IS  A  VVOV^- 

THI5  TOMATO  JUICE 
COCKTAIL  TASTES 
LIKE  MORE  ! 


Try  this  WOW— made 

with  FRENCH'S 
WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 


wow   your   friends    with 
this    zippy,    zesty    drink. 
Add  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per and  a  tsp.  of  French's 
OCorcestershire    to    a 
glass  of  tomato  juice. 
Mix  well — serve  cold. 
The  blend  of  fine  in- 
gredients   in   this    fa- 
mous Worcestershire 
gives  a  rich  new  fla-  -™„, 

vor — a  flavor  that    %«, 
gets  any  meal  off  to  '^^^^^^ 

a  sparkling  start!  ''*-^<ye 


Top-Notch  Quality 
at  half  the  price 


'*«.•»•:•■'»!» 


CHASING    CARS    IS 

NON-ESSENTIAL,   TOO! 

The  Boss  says  so.  He  taught  me 
how  to  ignore  cars  (and  even 
trucks!)  with  Sergeant's  Dog 
Book  system. 

Every  dog's  master  ought  to 
have  that  Book.  It  told  us  how  to 
get  rid  of  my  worms — with  Ser- 
geant's SURE  SHOT  Capsules 
(Puppy  Capsules  for  small  dogs). 
Gives  the  Boss  expert  tips  on 
training  and  feeding  me,  treating 
my  ills. 

For  your  dog's  sake,  get  and 
read  the  new  Dog  Book.  It's  free 
at  drug  and  pet  stores  (or  mail  this 
coupon). 


FREE 


I      N 


lame- 


Sergeant's,  Dept.  9-C,    Richmond  20,  Va. 

Please  mail  the  NEW,  40-page,  lllus-    ' 
trated  Sergeant's   Dog   Book  to:  I 

I 


|i 


Address- 
City 


SerqeaixVs 

DOG     MEDICINES 


atory  in  Boston,  and  ever  so  many  in  New 
York.  How  good  are  you?" 

Febby  glanced  at  the  piano,  a  fine  old 
Chickering,  and  said  she  would  play  some 
Chopin  and  let  him  judge  for  himself.  He 
sat  and  puffed  on  his  pipe  while  she  played 
several  preludes  and  waltzes.  When  she  fin- 
ished she  turned  for  his  comments,  but  he 
had  stopped  puffing  on  his  pipe  and  was  ab- 
sorbed in  cleaning  it. 

Presently  he  spoke.  "Listen  here,  my  girl, 
the  war  might  last  for  a  long  time.  You'd 
better  plan  on  some  good  school  here  in 
America.  Looks  to  me  like  you're  headed  for 
the  concert  stage." 

Febby  nodded,  pleased.  "Oh,  I  know  I  am. 
But  my  sister  Augusta  thinks  I  should  wait 
until  we  get  back  to  Munich.  She  says  the 
war  will  be  over  soon  now." 

He  blew  into  the  pipestem  to  test  it.  "Oh, 
she's  sure  about  that,  is  she?  Well,  the 
American  Army  may  bring  the  whole  thing 
to  a  head  any  time  now." 

He  talked  on  of  the  boys  and  their  child- 
hood, of  some  of  his  patients.  When  he  fell 
into  a  silence  Febby  concluded  she  had  bet- 
ter go.  She  assured  him  she  could  find  her 
way  and  said  good  night  to  him  as  he  stood 
in  the  wide  doorway.  In  the  street  she 
turned  and  saw  him  still  standing  there.  She 
waved  again  and  smiled. 

Febby  walked  briskly  along  in  brilliant 
moonlight.  She  was  under  a  glowing  spell. 
For  the  first  time  m  her  life  she  felt  com- 
pletely American.  It  was  indeed  a  new 
world.  Oh,  she  loved  Vermont,  she  loved 
New  England,  and  she  loved  America. 

When  she  reached  the  house  she  saw  a 
light  in  the  library.  Augusta  sat  alone  at  a 
large  Chippendale  desk  and  there  was  some- 
thing sharply  white  about  her  face.  She 
looked  at  Febby,  motioning  her  to  come  in 
and  sit  down. 

Augusta  sighed.  "If  only  things  didn't 
happen  before  I  was  ready  for  them!  He  is 
no  more.  They  telephoned  a  message  from 
the  Western  Union  office." 

"Who  is  no  more?" 

"Uncle  Martin.  He  died  this  morning. 
He  was  almost  seventy,  but  I  should  think 
he  could  have  waited  awhile." 

Febby  said  wonderingly,  "Then  we're 
rich!  We  were  his  only  heirs,  you  said. 
Augusta,  that  means  we're  wealthy!" 

Augusta  tapped  a  book  with  a  paper  knife. 
"  Indeed  it  does.  Now,  if  the  war  would  end, 
we  could  go  back  to  Germany." 

It  fell  with  the  force  of  crashing  crystal 
upon  Febby's  new  happiness.  The  old  fear 
crawled  painfully  back  into  her  heart. 
Swiftly  she  said,  "Not  I,  Augusta.  You  and 
father  and  Martin,  maybe.  But  Julie  and  I 
stay  here.  We  are  going  to  love  Vermont 
and  are  both  going  to  forget  that  Germany 
is  our  home.  I  just  won't  go  back  there, 
Augusta!" 

"And  who  is  it  who  wants  to  become  a 
concert  pianist?  And  how  is  one  to  reach 
the  concert  stage  without  study  in  Eu- 
rope?" 

"Well,  to  study,  perhaps,  to  stay  a  year 
or  two  to  study  in  Munich  or  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  but  even  that  isn't  necessary. 
Doctor  Ferguson  said  there  were  good 
schools  in  New  York  and  Boston." 

Augusta  waved  an  impatient  hand.  "Go 
up  to  bed,  Febby,  and  stop  being  so  childish. 
The  war  is  bound  to  end  next  year,  and  that 
means  that  we  can  go  home.  For  good.  Now 
off  to  bed  with  you,  and  don't  forget  that 
I'm  in  charge  of  this  family  and  what  you 
and  Julie  think  or  want  doesn't  matter  in 
the  least.  Not  in  the  least,  Febby,  and  don't 
ever  think  it  will ! " 

Febby's  first  impulse  was  to  fight  wildly 
back.  But  she  ran  from  the  room,  up  the 
wide  curving  stairway  to  the  beautiful  up- 
stairs hall.  Quietly  she  closed  her  bedroom 
door  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she 
knelt  in  the  moonlight,  whispering  that  it 
was  necessary  now  to  begin  to  stand  on  one's 
own  feet,  to  believe  as  Octavia  had,  to  free 
oneself  forever  of  Augusta  so  that  in  tlrj 
future  not  even  strength  such  as  hers  could 
tear  one  from  a  place  such  as  this. 

(To  be  Continued) 


'1)ie1'Mii)ute  Mask 

mskes  suok  a  \o\/e\^  mck  dlnereriee  m  my  sk'm " 


—lays  Mrs.  W.  Wooster  Richard 

One  of  New  York  society's  youngest  and  most  attrac- 
tive Navy  wives,  Mrs.  Richard  is  charmed  with  this 
swift   and   effective   method    of  "restyling" 
her    complexion  —  a     1 -Minute    Mask 
with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 


"When  powder  snags  on  my  cheeks  and  nose — ami 
when  my  skin  looks  just  half-fresli,  half-hri<;hl  .  , 

"1  hide  my  face  uii(h'r  a  snowy  1-Minute 
Mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,"  says 
Mrs.  Richard.  " — Nothino;  shows  hut  my 
eyes!  Then  for  60  seconds  1  just  ndax — 
while  the  Cream's  'kcratolytic'  action  loo.scns 
and  dissolves  tiny  powder -catching  Hakes  of 
chapjH'd  skin — and  dulling  specks  of  im- 
hcdded  dirl,  loo!   Then  I  (issue  every  thing 
off — ch'oii  .  .  . 

" — And  ghntt  orer  the  heavenly  effects  of  my 
1-Minute  Mask!  My  face  looks  cleaner  and 
lighter — and  when  1  feel  how  much  smoother 
and  softer  the  Mask  has  made  my  skin,  I  know 
my  make-u|)  |)rol)lcms  are  over.  And  they  are! 
Powtler  goes  on  j)erfectl\ — and  stays!" 


Glamorous  Airs.  Richard  smaesis : 

"Give  yourself  a  1-Minutc  Mask  3  or  I 
times  a  week — and  on  the  other  days,  use 
I'ond's  Vanishing  Cream  for  make-ii|) 
foundation.  Just  a  very  light  (ilm 
holds  make-u|>  for  ages!" 
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your  sink  drain  is 
swarming  with  bil- 
lions of  Sewer  Germs 


Survey  by  Molnor  Laboratories, 
New  York  City 


but  Drano 

boils  these  dangerous 
Sewer  Germs  out 


2  inches  from 
where  you  cleaned 
that  celery 


Remember-  sink 

scrubbing 

can't  touch  them... 


Drano  opens  clogged 
drains  too;  makes 
your  sink  sanitary 


Get  Drano  now.  Keep 
drains  clear,  your  sink 
safe.  Use  regularly. 

Never  ever  25c  at  any  drug,  hard- 
ware or  grocery  store. 

SAVE  YOUR  WASTE  KITCHEN  GREASE 

It's  needed  to  make  explosives ! 


Diano  banishes  Sewer  Germs! 
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What  Do  You  Know  About  Divorced 

BY   PAUL  POPEXOE  « 

Director,  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations 

^^Udi  t^  euuwen.  t^Uit  <fou  6e(cevc  t»  6e  connect. 

1.  While  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  300%  since  the 
Civil  War,  the  number  of  divorces  has  increased 

D  600%  n  1000%  n  2000% 

2.  As  compared  with  Canadians,  residents  of  the  United  States  go  into  the 
divorce  courts 

r~l  twice  as' often  Q  ten  times  as  often      Q]  twenty  times  as  often 

3.  The  highest  divorce  rate  in  the  civilized  Mforld  is  that  of 

r~l  Japan  □  United  States  □  Soviet  Union 

4.  The  average  length  of  a  marriage  which  ends  in  divorce  is 

Q  1  year  □  5  years  Q  10  years 

5.  The  average  length  of  a  marriage  which  does  not  end  in  divorce  is 

Q  23  years  Q  34  years  □  45  years 

6.  Of  all  marriages  in  the  United  States,  those  that  will  end  in  the  divorce  court 
represent 

D  1  in  5  D  1  in  10  D  1  in  15 

7.  The  most  serious  of  the  common  faults  of  M'ives,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
husbands,  is 

[~~|  poor  management      Q  nagging  Q  not  affectionate 

of  income 

8.  The  most  serious  of  the  common  faults  of  husbands,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
wives,  is 

□  insufficient  income    Q  selfishness  □  not  affectionate 

9.  As  compared  with  college-graduate  men,  the  frequency  of  divorce  among 
college-graduate  women  is  about 

□  one  half  as  great         □  the  same  □  four  times  as  great 

10.  The  number  of  children  ever  born  to  the  average  couple  going  into  the 
divorce  court  is 

DO  Di  n2  03 

11.  C-oinparcd  with  the  number  of  divorces,  the  number  of  desertions  and 
separations  in  a  community  is  about 

□  one  half  as  great  □  the  same  □  twice  as  great 

12.  Classified  by  religious  affiliations,  the  largest  number  of  homes  broken  by 
"divorce,  desertion  or  separation"  is  found  among 

□  Catholics  □  Protestants  □  Jews 

13.  The  divorce  rate  of  the  Hollywood  motion-picture  colony,  compared  with 
that  of  Southern  California  in  general,  is  about 

□  the  same  □  twice  as  high  □  six  times  as  high 

14.  Wives  who  receive  alimony  after  a  divorce  are  about 

n  1  in  2  D  1  in  10  Q  1  in  20 

15.  The  greatest  increase  in  divorces  is  found  during  times  of 

□  prosperity  □  depression 

16.  The  proportion  of  divorcees  who  later  remarry  is  about 

UH  ah  D% 

17.  When  a  divorced  person  remarries,  his  (or  her)  chance  of  being  happy  in 
the  second  ^larriage  is  about 

D  ^  Oh  D% 

18.  After  a  divorce,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  admit  they  would  like  very 
much  to  remarry  the  lost  partner  is 

19.  When  two  persons  who  have  been  separated  by  divorce  later  remarry  each 
other,  their  chance  of  finding  happiness  in  a  second  trial  of  the  same  com- 
bination is 

UH  Uh  □% 

20.  The  American  city  with  the  highest  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  is 

□  Denver         D  Los  Angeles         Q  Miami         D  Reno      Q  Seattle 

21.  Compared  with  children  from  unbroken  homes,  children  from  homes  broken 
by  "divorce,  desertion  or  separation"  become  juvenile  delinquents 

□  twice  as  often  Q  fonr  times  as  often     Q  eight  times  as  often 

22.  Compared  with  offspring  of  happy  homes,  the  chance  of  success  in  marriage 
of  two  persons,  each  the  product  of  an  unhappy  home,  is 

n  10%  less  0  25%  less  D  50%  less 


1.  About  2000  per  cent;  while  in  the 
same  period  the  number  of  marriages 
has  increased  only  600  per  cent. 

2.  The  Canadian  divorce  rate,  which  has 
shown  virtually  no  change  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  about 
one  twentieth  that  of  the  United  States. 


3.  The  United  States  is  tops.  Japan  for- 
merly had  the  world's  highest  divorce 
rate,  but  this  began  to  decline  follow- 
ing a  restrictive  law  which  the  empire 
adopted  in  1897.  The  Japanese  divorce 
rale  is  believed  now  to  be  about  one 
half  that  of  this  country.  Russia  liad 
(Continued  on  Page  66) 
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Talk  about  good  neighbor  policy! 
Rutherford's  Hypower  Chili  Con  Carne 
is  as  hot  as  a  rhumba,  as  smooth  as  a 
waltz.  It's  "saludos  amigos"  (Hi, 
Neighbor)  in  any  language.  And  Con 
Carne  means  with  lots  of  good,  fresh 
meat,  specially  chosen  to  blend  with 
the  true  Mexican  spices,  according  to 
famous  Rutherford  recipes. 

Tluiherford's  jf POWER 
CHILI    CON   CARNE 

For  quick  appetizing  lunches  between 
wartime  appointments,  for  folks  who 
drop  in  for  that  after-the-show  snack, 
for  that  worried  housewife  whose  ration 
points  are  low  (Rutherford's  you  know, 
is  economical  in  points,  too),  for  that 
dizzy  time  when  He's  home  on  furlough 
and  moments  are  precious,  Rutherford's 
Hypower  Chili  Con  Carne  is  just  the 
trick.  Prepared  in  spotless  kitchens  with 
government  inspected  meats,  Ruther- 
ford's Hypower  Chili  Con  Carne  is  pack- 
ed in  sanitary  easy-to-handle  tins.  If 
chiliburgers  make  your  mouth  water, 
if  you  miss  the  old  tamale  man  with  the 
■pushcart  and  the  bell,  if  you  want  to 
enliven  diets,  be  sure  to  send  for  Ruther- 
ford's Hypower  Brand  Mexican  food 
recipe  book. 

CBCj;  RECIPE  /   '  ^S^^Swf^ 

rifCC     BOOK.  /     y*^^ 

Many  taste-tempting  i-,^   V 

dishes  are  suggested  in  I    *e.\t^__  j^K 

the  Free  Recipe  Book.  W*^  '^'IrV^ 

Use  coupon  below  f'^-^^^fc'  ^ '^ 

and  mail  to  IB^'^^      ' 

RUTHERFORD   17  ^v*. 

New  York  Life  BIdg. 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri 

I     Rutherford,  PASTE  ON  POST  CARD 

New  York  Life  Bldg.  AND  MAIL 

I     Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  I 

!  Recipe  Book.  ' 

Name 

I    Address I 

City State 

I    Dealer's  Name i 


HOT   OFF   THE   GRIDDLE 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

The  true  griddlecake  lover  eats  in  the 
kitchen— when  he  can.  He  sits  at  the  broad 
scrubbed  table,  flanked  by  a  deep-lipped 
pitcher  of  the  fruit  of  the  maple  tree,  with 
those  dishes  and  platters  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  the  perfect  griddlecake  meal,  such 
as  golden  butter,  sweet  and  fresh  and  melt- 
ing on  the  hot  cake — or  margarine,  which 
also  is  accustomed  to  a  griddler's  role— with 
brown  and  well-spiced  sausages  or  bacon  as 
crisp  as  a  new  note  and  almost  as  thin. 
There  he  sits,  and  as  the  lace-edged  cakes 
are  baked  and  come  hot  off  the  griddle,  he 
eats  his  fill.  That  is  a  profile  of  the  true  and 
ardent  griddlecake  fan. 

Barring  the  privilege  I've  written  of,  let's 
hope  the  dining  room  is  next  door.  And  you 
know  why. 

NOTHING  FANCY  HERE, 
NOTHING  NEIV 

You  can't  beat  the  old-fashioned  wheat 
cakes  when  you  come  right  down  to  it.  And 
when  it's  wheat  cakes  and  sausage,  you 
won't  find  a  New  Englander  who  doesn't 
sound  off  about  the  glories  his  family  par- 
took of  along  the  griddlecake  trail.  For 
they're  a  legendary  delicacy  and  as  full  of 
tradition  as  a  back-country  biscuit  is  of 
saleratus ! 

With  today's  ready-to-use  mixes,  you  can 
make  all  the  known  varieties  of  griddle- 
cake and  start  some  of  your  own.  But  here's 
my  receipt. 

,lu»t  Gridaievahea.  Sift  together  2  cups 
of  flour  with  3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
]-2  teaspoon  of  salt  and  4  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  Beat  2  eggs  very  light  and  add  VA 
cups  of  milk.  Beat  into  dry  ingredients  and 
add  4  tablespoons  of  melted  shortening  or 
salad  oil.  Beat  very  thoroughly  and,  if  the 
batter  isn't  thin  enough  to  "spin  out"  on 
the  griddle,  add  a  little  more  milk.  Bake 
on  a  hot  griddle. 

IF  THEY'RE  R1ICK1VHEAT 
TAKES 

Of  course,  the  queen  of  all  griddlecakes  is 
the  buckwheat.  If  you  are  in  some  blessed 
zone  where  the  fresh-ground  flour  abounds, 
you're  in  luck.  For  the  fresher  the  buck- 
wheat, the  sweeter  that  incomparable  ten- 
derness and  flavor  that  becomes  a  first-rate 
buckwheat  cake  better  than  mourning  ever 
became  Electra.  It's  an  overnight  proposi- 
tion. So  plan  to  start  your  cakes  latish  in  the 
evening. 

nuchwheat  Cahea.  Put  into  a  large 
pitcher  1  pint  of  warm  water,  3^  cake  of 
fresh  yeast  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  1 
teaspoon  of  salt,  2  tablespoons  of  molasses 
and  enough  buckwheat  flour  to  make  a  very 
thin  batter.  Cover  and  leave  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  overnight.  In  the  morning, 
beat  the  mixture  down.  Add  1  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water. 
Beat  well  again  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle- 
turning  once  and  having  the  cakes  as  crisp 
around  the  edge  as  an  autumn  leaf,  and 
about  the  shade  of  a  good  oak  leaf  too. 
Keep  your  batter  thin.  You  can  always  add 
a  little  warm  water,  can't  you?  I  always 
do,  for  I  don't  like  cakes  like  cushions. 
Especially  buckwheat. 

SAME   SIIRJECT— 
ANOTHER   VER.SION 

Rice  is  a  big  favorite  of  mine.  In  muffins— 
especially  in  muffins— or  plain,  boiled  with 
butter  and  a  piece  of  fruit;  with  a  curry  or 
with  a.iy  creamed  dish  on  earth,  rice  is  all 
right  with  me.  And  what  I've  just  said  goes 
for  rice  griddlers.  And  this  is  the  way  I 
like  them. 

nU'4'  Griddleouke*.  Sift  2^  cups  of 
flour,  3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  Yz  tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  H  cup  of  sugar  together. 
Beat  2  eggs.  Add  VA  cups  of  milk  mixed 
with  Yz  cup  of  cold  cooked  rice  and  3 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 


Why  No  Equal  Has 
Ever  Been  Found  For  The 

HOT  OATMEAL 
B  R  E  AKFAST ! 


All  Authorities  Agree 
on  These  Facts* 

More  than  30  nutritional  elements 
are  known  to  exist  in  natural, 
whole -grain  oatmeal.  Naturally, 
ready-to-eat  cereals  which  add  2  or 
3  elements  by  synthetic  means,  do 
not  duplicate  the  combination  of 
oatmeal's  health  and  vitality  factors. 

Consider  the  following  out- 
standing oatmeal  advantages: 

*FoR  Growth  of  Children. 
Oatmeal  leads  wheat,  corn  or  rice 
cereals  in  Protein,  absolutely 
necessary  for  building  muscles,  for 
normal  development  of  children. 
(Protein  is  the  main  element 
of  meat.) 

*FoR  Adult  Strength  and 


Energy.  Oatmeal  leads  all  natural 
cereals  in  Vitamin  Bi.  Both  Protein 
and  Vitamin  Bj  are  essential  for 
energy  and  strength. 

*To  Fight  Fatigue.  Oatmeal 
leads  all  natural  cereals  in  food 
energy. 

These  are  just  three  of  oatmeal's 
benefits.  Don't  you  want  your 
family  to  have  all  of  them.''  Espe- 
cially since  Quick  Quaker  Oats  is 
prepared  as  easily  and  quickly  as 
the  morning  coffee. 

Why  not  let  your  family  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  the  stimulating 
warmth  of  the  hot  Quick  Quaker 
Oats  breakfast — a  natural,  whole- 
grain  breakfast — each  morning.'' 

No  equal  has  ever  been  found 
for  the  hot  oatmeal  breakfast. 


t%  * 
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We  begin  with  the  kind  of  tomatoes  that  make 
a  gardener  throw  out  his  chest  in  pride.  We 
pick  these  plump  beauties  on  the  very  day  when 
their  juice  is  most  ^/C/^ /Af  FMVO^ 

And,  most  rich  in  vitamins,  too! 

Then  comes  our  own  special  way  of  protect- 
ing that  fresh-from-the-vine  juice.  Actually  our 
experts  have  devoted  years  to  the  delicate  job 
of  retaining  the  precious  tomato  vitamins. 
Libby  skill  and  Libby  speed  work  together  to 
"keep  our  sparkling  juice  rich-tasting  and 

Tomato  juice,  packed  with  such  care,  is  rich 
in  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C— a  good  source, 
too,  of  Vitamins  Bi  and  G.  There's  a  grand 
share  of  the  vitamin  alphabet  for  you  in  each 
glass  of  this  Libby  refreshment. 

Of  course,  because  of  Uncle  Sam's  needs,  we 
don't  have  as  much  tomato  juice  for  you  as 
usual.  But  when  you  do  see  a  can  of  Libby's, 
snap  it  up.  Tomato  juice  fanciers  say  sure 
enough  they  can  taste  the  extra  goodness  of  our 
TWICE-RICH  JUICE— with  the  very  first  sip. 

When  your  dealer  is  out  of  tomato  juice, 
take  Libby's  Pineapple  Juice— or  any  other  one 
of  our  famous  Family  of  Juices. 

LIBBY,    MCNEILL    &    LIBBY 


y^^S   X' 
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(Continued  from  Page  67) 

tablespoons  of  melted  shortening  or  salad  oil . 
Mix  well  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  These 
griddlecakes  are  wonderful  spread  with  jam 
or  jelly.  And  with  maple  sirup  they  are 
divine.  With  creamed  chicken,  you'll  find 
that  you  have  a  meal  that  you  can  stake 
your  reputation  on. 

CORM-MEAL  STAIVD-BY'S 

I  don't  want  to  forget,  before  I  start  on 
corn-meal  cakes,  to  say  that  besides  being 
good  with  sirup  and  such,  they  are  first-rate 
fillers-in  to  go  with  salt  pork  and  cream 
gravy,  or  ham  or  fried  chicken. 

Corn-meal  Oritldl»oak»ii.  Pour  2  Cups 
of  boiling  water  over  1  cup  of  com  meal. 
Add  1  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Let  it  stand  until  cool.  Add  2  beaten 
eggs  and  3  tablespoons  of  melted  bacon  or 
salt  pork  fat.  Sift  1  cup  of  flour  with  3 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  add  to  the 
batter  with  1  cup  of  milk.  Beat  until  smooth 
and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Instead  of  corn  bread  or  cracklings,  they 
fill  a  place  that  sometimes  doesn't  get  filled; 
and  while  a  hot  corn  muffin  is  one  of  the 
miracles  when  it's  really  miraculous,  still  and 
all  a  corn-meal  griddlecake  is  stupendous — 
if  that's  the  word  I  want,  and  I  guess  it 
will  do. 

GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  CKI'MK 

Go  on.  I'm  not  copying  anybody.  Just 
speaking  of  bread — simple,  like  that.  And  a 
way  to  bring  bread  right  into  the  griddlecake 
circle.  And  welcome,  too,  not  just  a  rank 
outsider.  Toast  and  griddlecakes  have  al- 
ways been  rivals,  but  when  bread  becomes 
part  of  a  griddlecake,  what  can  you  do? 
This  sweet  companionship  is  come  about  in 
the  manner  that  is  hereinafter  set  forth  and 
specified. 

Hread-Cruwnb  Griddltn-akes.  Soak  IJ^ 
cups  of  bread  crumbs  in  1 1 2  cups  of  scalded 
milk  until  soft.  Add  2  eggs,  beaten,  and  3 
tablespoons  of  melted  shortening  or  salad 
oil.  Sift  H  cup  of  flour  with  14,  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Now  mix  everything  together.  Bake  on  a 
hot  griddle.  And  these  are  nice  for  luncheon. 
Even  serve  them  with  creamed  chicken  or 
any  creamed  dish. 

SITR|>R|<«E  ITEM 

It  may  surprise  some  of  your  friends  if  you 
turn  out  a  batch  of  spiced  molasses  cakes — 
right  off  a  griddle  instead  of  out  of  an  oven. 
But  so  it  may  be  if  it  happens  that  you're  in 
the  mood  to  do  it,  and  as  a  nice  luncheon 
or  supper  treat,  you  won't  be  surprised  how 
they  go  over. 

SpU-ed-^luluHHVH  tiriddlvmiifH.  Use  the 

receipt  for  wheat  cakes,  but  add  I4  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg.  Beat 
2  eggs  as  in  the  regular  receipt  and  add  X^ 
cup  molasses  (in  place  of  sugar).  Add  the 
milk  to  this  (1  ■*4  cups  is  about  right)  and  the 
4  tablespoons  of  melted  shortening  or  salad 
oil.  Bake  on  a  griddle  as  usual.  These  are 
pretty  special,  as  it  were.  Try  them  with  hot 
applesauce  and  a  frizzle  of  ham,  if  you 
Imve  it. 

NOT  FOR  BREAKEAST 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  these  are  not 
for  breakfast,  not  for  anybody's  breakfast, 
unless  for  someone  who  has  reached  the 
point  where  spinach  can't  be  let  alone.  For 
that  one,  why  bother  with  a  griddlecake? 


Some  leaves  will  do  as  well,  leaves  and 
vinegar. 

Spinaf'h  Uriddlvfakfu,  Beat  3  eggs  Un- 
til light.  Add  1  cup  of  thick  spinach  puree 
and  ]',  teaspoon  of  grated  onion.  Sift  VA 
cups  of  flour  with  1  tablespoon  of  sugar,  ?] 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  2 '  S  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Add  to  the  batter  with  2 '4  cups  of 
milk  and  3  tablespoons  of  melted  shortening 
or  salad  oil.   Bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

This  griddlecake  has  possibilities  worth 
developing  as  a  main  dish.  Serve  ^ith  cot- 
tage cheese  and  vegetables  on  a  meatless 
night  or  with  creamed  ham  with  or  without 
mushrooms. 

Tnntatn  tiriddlffalet>H.  Use  the  regular 
griddlecake  receipt,  but  substitute  tomato 
juice  for  the  milk— double  the  salt  and  add 
}'4  teaspoon  of  bakmg  soda  to  the  dry  in- 
gredients. For  thinner  griddlecakes,  add  a 
little  water  rather  than  more  tomato  juice. 
You  might  try  these  for  a  hot  sandwich 
meal — thin  hamburgers  between  two_  to- 
mato griddlecakes.  Serve  with  chili  sauce,  or 
make  a  brown  pan  gravy  out  of  the  meat 
drippings. 

They  are  good  with  a  highly  seasoned 
cheese  rarebit  or  a  plain  cheese  sauce.  No 
sirup  here,  no  sirup.  And  just  the  same  here 
as  with  all  such  works,  griddlecake  and 
sauce  must  be  hot.  You  have  to  plan  on 
that.  And  you  know  why. 

TO  ROHNO  OrT  A  MEAL 

If  I  am  going  to  have  or  to  serve  griddle- 
cakes and  sausage,  I  don't  want  anything 
more  except  lots  of  good  hot  coffee  and  per- 
haps a  spot  of  fruit  to  top  off  with.  But  if 
you  must  have  a  menu  from  soup  to  nuts, 
make  the  soup  light  and  thin — or  better 
still,  just  tomato  or  a  mixed-vegetable  juice. 
Serve  a  relish  or  a  salad  (chiefly  to  keep  the 
appetite  going  for  more  griddlecakes)  and 
end  up  with  fruit. 

In  case  there  weren't  enough  griddle- 
cakes to  satisfy  everyone,  you  might  serve 
a  whiff  of  a  cooky  such  as  these  along  with 
the  fruit.   But  not  for  me! 

Street  Snaeka.  Cook  1  cup  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  with  3  tablespoons  of  brown 
sugar  in  top  of  the  double  boiler  until  thick. 
Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  3  cups  of 
corn  flakes.  Drop  from  a  spoon  onto  a 
greased  cooky  sheet.  Decorate  the  cookies 
with  pieces  of  maraschino  cherries  or  candied 
cherries — 3  2  cup  of  nuts  is  a  good  addition 
to  the  batter  if  you  choose  to  do  it.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  slow  oven,  325"  F.,  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  or  until  golden  brown  and 
firm  to  touch.  Careful  not  to  burn.  Slip 
onto  a  rack  to  cool  and  become  crisp. 

4'AIV  I  .«AV  MORE? 

Yes,  I  could.  I  could  tell  you  things  you 
maybe  never  dreamed  of  on  this  fascinating 
subject  of  the  delectable  griddlecake,  one  of 
my  favorite  and  favored  subjects.  But  you 
know  how  I  am.  If  you  gave  me  a  green 
light,  I'd  shoot  right  through  the  next  red 
one  and  never  know  it  was  there.  That 
wouldn't  do,  so  I'll  let  things  go,  just  so  far 
and  no  farther.  But  when  you  get  the  griddle 
out,  remember  me.  Whether  it's  one  of  those 
gorgeous  polished  stainless  steel  ones,  or  the 
old  iron  one  such  as  I  was  brought  up  with, 
never  washed,  but  just  wiped  and  oiled 
and  put  away  for  next  time,  think  of  me.  I 
don't  know  of  any  very  good  reason  why  you 
should,  but  I  like  to  think  you  will,  just  the 
same. 


WIKS 


ORDEK^i  FROIVI   HEAI»<(1IAKTEK>« 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RATIONING  MADE  EASY:  Stamps  will  be  good  for 
longer  periods.   All  stamps  will  have  a  value 
of  10  points  each.   Making  change  with  red  and 
blue  tokens  will  be  easy.   After  March  20th 
you'll  have  only  one  ration  book  (4)  to  look 
after.   Keep  these  changes  in  mind. 
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elveeta  main  diskes 
to  tne  rescue  / 

ESPECIALLY  WHEN  POINTS 
RUN   LOW 
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Your  Garden   should 
be  "growing"  now 

Right  now  the  plans  for  your  Victory 
Gorden  should  be  shaping  up... 
"growing"in  your  mind.  This  year 
every  family  must  produce  as  much 
of  its  own  food  OS  possible  . . .  for  our 
nation  will  need  tremendous  food  sup- 
plies to  make  and  hold  a  just,  victorious 
peace.  Plan  now  to  plont  a  garden 
of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables.  That 
will  be  good  for  your  family  .  . .  and 
o  real  service  to  your  country! 


V2  LB.  OF  VELVEETA  .  .  HEARTY 
"PROTEIN  DISH"  FOR  SIX! 

Be.siJes  protein  {complete,  high-qiuilUy pro- 
kill!)  Velvcft.i  lidps  supply  (ooJ  ciicrxy 
aiul  iinport.iiu  milk  ininfr.ils.  Also  vit,i- 
mm  A  ;inJ  Vit.iiniiiC;  which  is  ribotlavin 
1)1  ilic  vit.unin  B-Loniplix.  Rc.isoiis  enough 
(or  scTviiig  Vclvcc-t.i  dishes  often,  vet  Vcl- 
vect.i's  Jeliciously  rich  yet  ruilJ  CheJilar 
cheese  iLiv^r  \s.J>i<il/nr  nood  re.isoii!  And 
so  is  the  low  cost  1)1  djshes  siith  as  this 
Vclveeta   Fondue  with  Tomato  Sauce: 

In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  melt  V5lb.  of 
Velveeta,  sliced.  Blend  in  H  cup  o(  milk; 
remove  from  heat  and  cool.  Combine  with 
A  beaten  e>5j?  yolks.  Pi  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs,  ' ;  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  dry 
rni)>laril  Fold  in  3  stillly  beaten  e.ng  whites. 
Hour  into  6  wcll-i;rcascj  custard  cups;  place 
cups  111  a  pan  ol  hot  water  and  bake  about 
30  minutes  in  very  moderate  oven.  (325"). 
IJnmold  and  sei^e  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

NOTE:  If  you  sometimes  can't  get  Velveeta 
don't  blame  your  dealer.  Millions  of  pounds 
of  Clieddar  cheese,  from  which  Velveeta  is 
made,  are  Koing  to  our  lighters  and  allies! 


("(>l)r.  1V44  by  Kraft  Chccsi-  Co. 


KRAFT 
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^vmiikMi<i% 


(from  any  other  tampon) 


■?s 


Only  FIBS*  of  all  tampons 
give  you  all  three  .  . . 


A.  r\\as  are"<\u\\^eA 


. .  .  for    more   comfort,   greater 
safety  in  internal  protection  — 
that's  why,   with    Fihs,  there's 
no   danger  of  cotton  particles 
clinging  to  delicate  nieiiihranes. 
And  quilting  controls  expansion 
..  .so  Fihs  don't  fluff  up  to  an 
uncomfortahle  size  which  might 
cause    pressure,    or    irritation, 
or  difficult  removal. 


2.  Fibs  have  rounded  ends 

4.. smooth,  gently-tapered  ends 
...  for  easy  insertion!  Unlike 
any  leading   tampon   you've 
ever  tried.  Your  own  eyes  tell 
you  that  Fihs  must  be  easier  to 
use!  You'll  like  the  just-right 
size  of  Fibs;  they're  not  too 
large,  not  too  tiny.  In  fact,  Fihs 
are  so  comfortable,  you  don't 
even  know  you 're  wearing  them! 


^.  F\Vis— \V\e  KoYex'  lampon 


. .  a  name  you  know,  a  tampon 
you  can  trust.  No  other  brand 
is    made    of    Cellucotton,   the 
soft,  super   absorbent   used    in 
Kotex  and  demanded  by  many 
of  America's   foremost    hospi- 
tals!   In    Fibs,    as    in    Kotex, 
there's    no    compromise    with 
quality  .  .  .  you    get    protection 
as  safe  as  science  can  make  it. 


(*T.  M.  Reg.  V.  S.  Hat.  Off.) 


The   Kotex  Tampon   for  Internal    Protection 


The  regular  Ranch  House  crowd  on  big  nights  is  300.   That's 
probably  more  of  a  congregation  than  the  old  church  ever  had. 

TEEHGE  ROlllDP 


BY  REBErCA  %%'ELTY  DITIVIV 


IN  EXASPERATED  proprietor  of  a 
M  drugstore  in  a  large  town  in  Kansas  put 
/l  up  a  sign,  "High-School  Students  Must 
rl  Not  Stay  Here  More  Than  15  Minutes." 
That  was  his  way  of  solving  the  youth  prob- 
lem which  every  community,  large  or  small, 
is  facing  in  these  war  years.  All  over  the 
country  the  young  people  ask,  "What  about 
us?  We  have  no  place  to  go." 

In  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  a  small  Mid- 
western town  of  about  13,000,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  Ranch  House,  a  recrea- 
tion center  for  teen-agers.  Although  it  has 
been  in  operation  only  since  last  September, 
it  has  been  the  inspiration  of  many  com- 
munities which  are  planning  similar  clubs. 
During  November  3500  signed  the  register. 
Even  on  school  nights  more  than  100  come. 
On  Friday,  Saturday  and  Dude  Ranch  party 
nights,  nearly  300  play  games,  read,  peer 
through  the  stereoscope  and  dance  to  the 
raucous,  but  cherished,  juke  box. 

We  had  no  wealthy  benefactor,  no  ap- 
propriation by  a  community  chest,  no  solici- 
tation of  harassed  businessmen,  but  we  did 
have  $650  in  voluntary  contributions  and — 
best  of  all — townspeople,  both  young  and 
old,  who  were  artistic,  interested  and  willing 
to  work.  The  churches  of  the  town  made  the 
largest  contribution.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
city  federation  of  churches  the  apportion- 
ment of  10  cents  a  member  was  agreed  upon. 
One  church  gave  $100.  Many  clubs  and  in- 
dividuals contributed  toward  this  fund  for 
redecorating  the  building,  refinishing  the 
floors  and  renovating  donated  furniture.  A 
druggist  gave  all  the  interior  paint. 

Ranch  House  was  established  in  a  fine  old 
stucco  building,  formerly  the  Methodist 
church.  It  is  given  us  rent-free  and  we  are 
very  grateful.  We  also  have  the  use  of  sev- 
eral adjoining  lots  which  we  plan  to  equip 
for  badminton,  croquet  and  basketball. 

There  are  seven  rooms  in  the  building:  the 
lounge,  the  Chuck  Wagon,  the  Cook  Shack, 
the  game  room,  the  reading  room,  the  junk 
room'  and  the  Corral. 

The  lounge,  which  the  visitor  enters  first, 
is  most  attractive  with  its  blue-and-red 
color  scheme,  its  comfortable  divan  and 
ranch  chairs  and  a  really  beautiful  desk 
where  the  members  register.  This  desk  had 
been  in  a  school  basement  for  years,  but 
after  much  scraping  off  of  paint,  ink  and 
varnish  is  now  blond. 

Through  a  narrow  hall  is  the  Chuck 
Wagon,  where  pop,  candy  and  gum  are  sold 


over  a  pine  counter  with  a  red  linoleum  top. 
Beyond  this  room  is  the  Cook  Shack,  with 
its  stove,  pop  dispenser,  cupboards,  popcorn 
machine  and  all  the  good  confections  to  de- 
light the  inner  child. 

Opposite  the  Chuck  Wagon  is  the  game 
room,  with  its  three  tennis  tables,  a  small 
pool  table  and  many  shelves  for  games  and 
puzzles.  The  reading  room  has  bookcases 
and  tables  for  magazines  and  playing  games. 
The  junk  room  is  naturally  for  storage. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  a  room,  for- 
merly the  audience  room  of  the  old  church, 
is  now  the  Corral.  It  contains  a  piano — 
bought  for  $15 — and  a  juke  box,  and  has  an 
excellent  waxed  hardwood  floor. 

TROM  60  names  suggested  by  the  towns- 
people, "Ranch  House"  was  selected  by  the 
Junior  Council.  This  is  appropriate,  for 
there  are  many  large  ranches  near  our  town. 
Some  have  as  many  as  14,000  acres.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  see  cowboys  striding  down 
the  street,  wearing  wide-brimmed  white 
hats,  levis,  gaudy  shirts  and  high-heeled 
embroidered-leather  boots.  Many  of  our 
club  members  wear  cowboy  clothes  at  our 
Dude  Ranch  parties.  Arkansas  City  was  the 
scene  of  the  historic  run  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  the  young  people  are  happy  to 
keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  old  West. 

They  realized,  too,  that  the  Western  dec- 
orations would  be  not  only  picturesque  but 
inexpensive.  Many  people  donated  valuable 
wall  decorations.  In  the  lounge  a  handsome 
Mexican  serape  blends  nicely  with  the  red- 
fringed  blue  curtaini  that  hang  from  brack- 
ets whittled  from  forked  sticks.  In  this 
room  there  is  a  striking  bright  red  mural  of 
a  cowboy  on  a  violently  bucking  bronco, 
painted  by  a  fifteen- year-old  artist  member. 

On  the  Chuck  Wagon  wall  another  paint- 
ing by  this  same  young  boy  depicts  the 
chuck  wagon,  cook,  campfire  and  even  the 
"vittles."  An  old-fashioned  red-checked 
tablecloth  serves  as  a  window  curtain  here. 

On  the  wall  of  the  game  room  is  a  poster 
by  a  local  artist  of  the  boys'  idol,  two-gun 
Buck  Jones.  The  curtains  are  decorated  with 
the  Ranch  House  brand,  a  sunflower.  This  is 
the  state  flower,  and  gorgeous  bouquets  are 
placed  about  the  rooms  when  they  are  in 
bloom.  A  rare  orange  Indian  rug  beautifies 
another  wall. 

A  pair  of  mounted  pheasants,  two  deer 
heads  and  a  magnificent  buffalo  head  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  Corral.  The  boys  and  girls 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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NEW? 


NONSENSE  1 
I'M  A  WHOLE  VEAR  OLD 
...BUT  I  LEAD  A 

LUX  LIFE ! 


SUE  BOUGHT 
Ol/ER  A  YEAR 
AGO— I  LEAD  A 

LUX  LIFE 
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tafs  the  way  clothes  look  when  they  lead  a  tlfX  LIFE ! 


DON'T  WASTE  SOAP 


^ 


Use  all  the  Lux  you  need  to 
get  rich  suds,  but  no  more 
than  you  need.  Don't  use  more 
water  than  necessary.  When- 
ever pt)ssible,  wash  several 
garments  of  the  same  color 
in  the  same  suds. 


its  show  colors  stay  lovely  up  to  3 
•es aslongV'iixh.  Lux  care.  Avoid  harsh 
shday  methods  for  rayons,  as  well 
silks  and  wools — all  colors.  Use 
:ewarin  Lux  suds. 


Everything  we  have  is  precious  now. 
Give  pretty  rayons,  cottons,  nice 
household  things  gentle  Lux  care. 
Don't  handle  roughly.  Don't  use  too- 
hot  water  or  strong  soaps. 


Sports   rayons,    men's   rayon    shirts, 

your  own  colorful  slacks  and  blouses 
lead  a  long  life  when  they  lead  a  Lux 
life.  It's  thrifty  care  these  days!  Any- 
thing safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux. 
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FOR    10   IN   APPLICATORS 

Enjoy  the  modern  freedom  of 
internal  sanitary  protection 
at  Meds'  thrifty  price  — a 
month's  supply  for  only  19^'! 

•  Meds  are  made  of  fine  su- 
per-absorbent COTTON. 

•  Meds'  dainty  applicators 
make  them  EASY- to -USE. 

•  Meds  satisfy  INDIVID- 
UAL needs. 

•  Meds'  exclusive  "SAFETY- 
WELL"  absorbs  so  much 
tnore,  so  much  faster— up  to 
three  times  its  own  weight 
in  moisture  —  assuring  you 
greater  comfort,  greater 
protection. 

"Next  time,"  why  not  try  Meds? 


Perfected  by  a  woman's  doctor  and 
accepted  for  adfertisin^  by  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 


(Continued  from  Page  70) 
love  the  buffalo  best  of  all.  On  Halloween 
they  tied  an  enormous  orange  crepe-paper 
bow  around  his  neck  and  he  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  the  masqueraders  benignly.  A 
mural  of  covered  wagons  and  horsemen  in 
brilliant  red  marches  around  the  room.  This 
was  done  last  August  by  hot  and  somewhat 
disheveled  girls  who  climbed  up  on  ladders 
to  paint  this  cavalcade.  One  of  the  city  com- 
missioners made  the  chandeliers  from  three 
wagon  wheels  which  he  found  in  the  river. 
These  he  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  chains. 
Over  the  windows  is  a  matching  cornice  of 
rustic  logs. 

On  the  wall  of  the  reading  room  hangs  a 
tawny  mountain-lion  skin.  At  the  windows 
are  strings  of  colored  Mexican  gourds.  The 
rugs  are  Navaho. 

The  furniture  was  a  major  problem  for  a 
time,  but  attics  and  basements  were  ran- 
sacked, gallons  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  paint 
were  used,  and  by  the  time  we  were  ready 
for  the  opening  reception,  the  Roundup, 
everything  was  comfortable  and  attractive. 
There  are  only  three  pieces  of  new  furniture 
in  the  entire  building,  two  hide  ranch  chairs 
and  one  small  matching  table.  All  the  rest 
have  memories.  There  is  an  antique  divan 
rescued  from  a  storage  company,  and  a 
wicker  chair  reupholstered  in  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's erstwhile  dining-room  curtains.  One 
seventeen-year-old  said,  fondly  patting  a 
rocking  chair,  "Daddy  used  to  rock  me  to 
sleep  in  this  when  I  was  a  baby."  What 
though  the  dressing  table  in  the  girls'  powder 
room  was  formerly  just  an  old  box?  Now  it  is 
glamorous  in  delicate  pink  chintz — left 
from  the  draperies — and  an  overskirt  of 
filmy  ruffled  marquisette,  given  us  by  a 
Navy  bride.  The  glass  top  was  cut  from  a 
bookcase  door.  The  girls  are  especially  proud 
of  tliis  room,  for  so  many  of  them  helped 
paini.  tack  and  sew.  Woe  be  unto  any  girl 
who  would  mar  it  by  so  much  as  one  lipstick 
mark. 

Boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  many  adults, 
worked  nearly  all  the  long,  hot  summer 
washing  windows  and  woodwork,  polishing 
floors,  painting  and  renovating.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  fond  of 
Ranch  House. 

We  have  521  members  at  present,  and 
more  join  every  week.  Club  members  pay 
dues  of  50  cents  for  a  six-month  membership. 
A  child  who  does  not  have  50  cents  may  work 
for  Ranch  House  two  hours  and  earn  a 
membership.  Each  person  must  read  the 
rules  before  being  issued  his  membership 
card.  The  rules  prohibit  smoking,  drinking 
of  alcoholic  liquor,  swearing  and  any  mis- 
conduct. Members  sign  the  register,  giving 
time  of  entering  and  leaving.  The  hours  on 
school  days  are  from  4:00  to  5:30  and  from 
7 :  00  to  9: 30.  Closing  hour  on  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  holidays  is  1 1 :  00.  The  club  is  not 
open  on  Sunday  nights. 

The  city  pays  the  utilities  bills.  We  have  a 
small  revenue  from  the  juke  box  and  the 
Chuck  Wagon.  The  money  from  dues  is  used 
for  janitor  service,  maintenance,  magazines, 
games,  music  and  parties.  We  have  no  paid 
director.  The  chairman  of  the  Youth  Rec- 
reation Board  supervises. 

In  Arkansas  City  the  first  step  in  solving 
the  youth  problem  was  to  establish  the 
Youth  Recreation  Board,  composed  of 
thirty-nine  adults.  These  members  are  the 
city  manager,  superintendent  of  schools, 
city  commissioners,  president  of  the  school 
board,  members  of  the  child-welfare  com- 
mittee and  representatives  of  the  scout  or- 
ganizations, ministerial  union,  city  federa- 
tion of  churches  and  many  clubs — represent- 
ing thirty-five  organizations  altogether. 

The  Junior  Council  of  twenty-four  young 
people  was  chosen  by  the  high-school  fac- 
ulty. They  drew  up  the  constitution  and 
made  the  rules.  They  plan  the  parties.  They 
like  being  called  the  ranch  hands,  and  the 
president  is  called  the  ranch  foreman.  The 
church  members  take  an  active  part  in  the 


The  furnishings  are  a  little  of  every- 
thing, mostly  donated,  hut  painted  over 
by  club  members — that's  half  the  fun. 


management.  Each  church  in  turn  furnishes 
the  thirty-four  hostesses  required  for  each 
week. 

People  come  from  miles  around  to  visit 
Ranch  House.  The  guest  book  is  fascinating. 
The  officials  of  a  large  neighboring  defense 
city  visited  us  before  making  plans  to  use 
the  $10,000  provided  by  its  community  chest 
to  establish  five  youth  centers.  They  were 
kind  enough  to  say  that  we  had  been  helpful. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  home  on  leave  say,  "I 
wish  we'd  had  this  when  we  were  growing 
up."  Inquiries  have  been  received  from  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Aleutians.  They  say  in 
substance,  "Tell  us  about  Ranch  House. 
Sounds  like  fun." 

The  members  are  remarkably  well  be- 
haved. They  are,  of  course,  noisy,  but  never 
rude  or  disorderly.  Very  seldom  must  an 
offender  be  reminded  of  the  rule:  If  a  mem- 
ber's name  appears  on  the  hostess'  report  for 
misconduct  more  than  once,  that  member 
must  surrender  his  card. 

Ihe  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "Are 
you  reaching  the  imderprivileged  class?" 
We  are.  We  reach  the  privileged  class  also. 
Any  person  is  welcome  who  behaves  well. 
We  have  grimy-faced  boys  and  girls  wearing 
"nmimage  sale"  clothes  and  needing  hair- 
cuts. We  have  also,  boys  in  expensive 
leather  jackets  and  girls  with  soft,  shiny  hair 
wearing  pastel-colored  sweaters.  They  all 
crowd  around  the  juke  box;  they  all  wait — 
more  or  less  patiently— their  turn  at  the 
tennis  tables;  they  all  play  parcheesi,  dom- 
inoes and  checkers  and  get  along  peaceably 
together.  The  magazines  are  dog-eared  and 
worn  to  shreds  by  being  handled  by  many 
hands,  some  not  too  clean,  others  carefully 
manicured. 

Is  this  institution  of  value  in  combating 
delinquency?  We  sincerely  believe  it  is. 
Parents  and  teachers  commend  it.  They  say 
the  young  people  get  their  lessons  promptly 
and  are  ever  so  good  at  home  so  they  may  go 
to  Ranch  House.  We  are  not  so  egotistical  as 
to  believe  we  can  reform  children  with  crim- 
inal tendencies,  although  we  welcome  any 
such  child  who  cares  to  come.  Our  aim  is  to 
keep  all  the  good  children  good.  On  Hal- 
loween not  one  child's  name  appeared  on  the 
police  blotter. 

We  have  a  motherly  person  as  hostess  at 
the  desk.  Now  and  then  some  young  person 
will  confide  in  her.  One  evening  a  dirty, 
ragged  boy  said  he  intended  to  stay  up  all 
night.  After  Ranch  House  closed  he  planned 
to  go  to  the  midnight  show  and  then  meet 
the  four  a.m.  train  and  carry  his  papers.  He 
said  he  had  no  mother  and  his  father  didn't 
care  what  he  did,  so  he  didn't  go  home  for 
days  at  a  time.  When  asked  if  he  had  eaten 
anything  that  day  he  said,  "Sure.  I  had  two 
candy  bars."  Then  he  added  proudly,  "I 
earn  $2.15  a  week."  The  hostess  put  her 
arm  around  this  neglected  thirteen-year-old 
as  they  talked  and  he  liked  it.  The  Ranch 
House  will  try,  figuratively,  to  put  its  arms 
around  all  such  pathetic  children. 


The  Dennison  Handy  Helper  says: 
''MAKE  EASTER  GAY 

THIS  EASY  WAY'' 

EASTER  EGG  DECORATIONS 


YOU  NEED  THESE,  TOO ! 

Transparent  Mending  Tape     •     Mailing  labels 

Gummed  Reinforcemenh  •  Index  Tabs 
Shipping  Tags  •  Crepe  Paper  •  Gummed  labeti 

OENNISON  MFG.  CO.,  Framingham,  Moss. 


;„pltS«KWIiC/ 


■yOUR  Wagner  can't  be  replaced 
just  now,  but  it  can  be  renewed 
at  the  factory.  We  authorize  no  trav- 
eling  repairmen.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  our  factory  repair  service. 
E.  R.  Watner  M({.  Co..  Dept  I,  Mllwiukes  9,  Wis. 
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HOW  TO  GUARD 


against  roughness,  dryness, 

soreness  — other  externally 

caused  lip  troubles 


^ 

.^ 

-or 

/^iUKS 

like 

f    ■'^l^l^ 

this? 

Here's  an  amazingly  effective  way  so  many  men 
in  our  Armed  Forces  follow  to  help  protect  their 
lips.  A  way  that  guards  against  roughness,  dry- 
ness, soreness  — and  other  painful  lip  troubles 
caused  by  sun,  wind,  and  cold.  Apply  Fleet's 
Chap  Stick  daily.  Use  before  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather.  Chap  Stick  is  made  especially  for 
the  lips.  It's  gently  medicated.  Lubricates,  pro- 
motes healing,  helps  guard  lips  against  pain- 
ful and  unsightly  lip  conditions.  Only  "XSi  at 
drug  counters. 
On  Duty  with  U.S. Forces 
Alaska  to  Africa 


t&u^m. : 


STOPS  MOTH 
DAMAGE' 


R  FIVE 
YEARS  OR 

BERLOU  ^t^rOAMAGE 
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TSENEVOL,  INC. 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

''Head  for  home,  youngster,  papa's  work- 
ing." G.W.  waddled  across  to  his  hassock, 
squawking  indignantly. 

Jeff  produced  a  clean  brush  out  of  his  belt 
and  Dina  started  to  play.  She  played  well, 
with  an  assurance  and  a  warmth  that  made 
the  old  song  come  to  life.  Now  and  then  she 
would  turn  around  and  smile  at  Jeff,  and 
the  old  stool  would  whine  gently.  It  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  room  outside  of  the  splaSh- 
splash  of  Jeff's  brush  and  the  occasional  mix- 
ing of  the  paint. 

My  arm  began  to  get  numb.  Bill's  leer 
looked  glued  on.  It  was  like  having  a  night- 
mare from_  which  I  couldn't  extricate  my- 
self. I  wondered  briefly  when  I  was  going 
to  faint. 

Suddenly  my  stomach  rumbled  with  the 
vigor  of  a  P-38.  Jeff  was  so  startled  he 
dropped  his  brush.  Bill  looked  embarrassed. 

Dina  hit  a  distraught  chord.  She  looked 
at  me.  "You  poor  baby,"  she  said  swiftly, 
"you  look  as  wobbly  as  G.W.  You  told  me 
you  didn't  have  dirmer,  too,  and  I  forgot 
about  it.  Jeff,  we're  bears,  both  of  us."  She 
put  a  firm  arm  around  me.  "Come  on,  I'll 
fix  you  up  this  minute." 

She  did.  She  was  the  most  efficient  person 
I  think  I've  ever  known.  Underneath  that 
tawny  hair  and  those  eyes  and  that  whimsey 
there  were  hard  common  sense  and  a  sweet- 
ness that  was  deep-seated  and  true.   In  ten 


•  "Charlie"  Wilson  was  a  pal 
to  her  children.  And  people 
said  she  looked  like  her  fourteen- 
year-old  Bitsy's  older  sister.  That's 
the  way  it  should  be,  young  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought.  Stoutly  she  put 
aside  those  rumors  that  Bitsy  was 
going  to  roadhouses,  and  that  her 
sixteen-year-old  Clare  was  breaking 
up  Elsie  McCarey's  home.  "Charlie" 
was  not  prepared  for  the  juvenile 
crimes  she  found  at  home,  and  her 
shock  is  ably  told  in  Adela  Rogers 
St.  Johns'  new  serial  about  juvenile 
delinquents. 

They're  Only  Young  Once 
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minutes  Bill  and  I  were  having  dinner.  It 
was  leftovers,  but  it  had  finesse  and  imagina- 
tion. There  were  peanut-butter  sandwiches, 
dignified  by  avocado  slices,  and  tomatoes 
stuffed  with  leftover  something  that  was 
magnificent. 

"You  can  have  coffee,"  Dina  said,  "but  I 
recommend  the  milk  shakes.  They  are  the 
Tsenevol  specialty.  They " 

Bill  interrupted  her.  "Tsenevol,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  sign  on  the  door,  isn't  it?  What 
does  it  mean,  anyway?  Pat  thought  it  might 
be  Russian." 

Jeff  shuddered  and  Dina  grinned  at  him. 
"Oh,"  she  said.  "Well,  no,  it's  not  Russian. 
You  see,  I'm  a  sentimentalist  and  Jeff  is 
kind  of  an  embarrassed  romantic,  even  if  he 
won't  admit  it,  so  I  have  to  disguise  things 
as  much  as  I  can.  Tsenevol  is  Lovenest 
spelled  backward." 

Jeff  smiled  at  us  apologetically.  "  I  have 
to  humor  her,"  he  said,  "with  help  so  hard 
to  get  these  days.  .  .  .  Let's  get  on  with  the 
milk  shakes,  you  blatant  romantic." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  Dina  said,  "the  milk 
shakes  are  the  Tsen— Harvey  specialty.  We 
both  like  chocolate  milk  shakes  better  than 
anything,  so  last  Christmas  Jeff  bought  me 
one  of  those  professional  shaker  things  like 
they  have  at  soda  fountains.  The  war  has 
made  inroads  on  the  ingredients,  but  they're 
still  good." 

They  were  too.  The  milk  shake  melted  me 
completely.  I  looked  at  Bill  sternly.  He 
was  on  his  second  and  blissful.  Jeff  went  out 
to  answer  the  phone. 
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"I'm  going  to  tell  them,"  I  said,  while 
Dina  was  in  the  kitchen.  "We  can't  drink 
their  milk  shakes  and  eat  their  peanut  butter 
and  keep  on  being — well,  incognito." 

"This  is  wonderful,"  Bill  hissed  at  me. 
"I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life.  Don't 
spoil  it." 

"I've  got  to.  They're  really  swell  and 
we're  just  taking  advantage  of  them." 

"Who's  taking  advantage  of  who?"  Dina 
said,  arriving  with  a  bowl  of  raspberries  on 
one  arm,  the  cream  bottle  balanced  on  the 
other.  "That's  not  in  our  line." 

I  fixed  Bill  with  my  coldest  stare.  "It's 
not  in  ours,  either,"  I  said,  "so  you'd  better 
know  that  we're  just — phonies  I  guess  you'd 
call  us." 

"Phonies!"  Dina  echoed.  "Jeff,  hang  up 
that  phone  this  minute.  We're  feeding 
phonies." 

Bill  had  his  nose  deep  in  his  milk  shake. 
I  hated  him.  Jeff  came  in  and  looked  at  us 
uneasily. 

I  took  a  deep  breath.  "It's  this  way,"  I 
said.  "We  aren't  models.  We  never  saw  your 
ad  in  the  paper.  We're  just  apartment  hunt- 
ers and  we  knocked  on  your  door  to  find  out 
if  yours  was  for  rent  or  if  you  knew  of  one 
that  was,  or  something,  and  then — well,  here 
we  are  using  up  your  chocolate  sirup,  and 
we  should  have  told  you  right  off,  only  some- 
how we  never  got  much  of  a  chance." 

Bill  emerged  from  his  milk  shake  and 
looked  at  the  Harveys  pitifully.  The  room 
was  so  quiet  you  could  have  heard  G.W.'s 
fin  drop.  Then  Jeff  laughed.  He  laughed  so 
hard  his  paintbrushes  started  shaking  like 
maracas.  He  laughed  so  hard  his  eyes  got 
leary,  and  he  had  to  wipe  them  with  his 
napkin.  Bill  jumped  as  if  somebody  had 
taken  a  pot  shot  at  him. 

Jeff  was  trying  to  say  something.  "The 
power  of  advertising,"  he  managed  between 
gales.   "You  can  get  any- 
thing you  want  by  it."  He       

waved  a  fork  at  his  glum 
wife.  "Last  month  it  was 
a  penguin,  this  week  it's 
two  apartment  hunters." 
He  borrowed  my  napkin 
and  mopped  at  his  face. 

Dina  started  to  laugh. 
Until  you  have  heard  Dina 
giggle  in  a  Georgia  drawl 

you    don't    know    what       

they  mean  by  contagious 

laughter.    Bill  and  I  joined  in  helplessly. 

Jeff  finally  had  to  stop  for  breath.  "It's 
you  folks  who  deserve  the  apologies,"  he  de- 
clared. "My  wife,  characteristically,  never 
gave  you  a  chance  to  explain.  Here  you 
were,  soberly  searching  for  an  apartment, 
and  you  land  in  a  madhouse.  You  look  for  a 
room  and  you  end  up  in  a  woodland  scene 
with  an  order  to  put  on  some  rustic  sex." 

"I  liked  that  part  fine,"  Bill  said  with  a 
wide  grin.  "That  was  when  I  got  really  in- 
terested in  the  deal.  And  then  my  wife  had 
to  go  and  spill  the  beans." 

"Your  wife!"  Dina  said,  aghast.  "Why,  I 
thought " 

Jeff  patted  the  top  of  her  head  as  one 
would  a  small  child.  "You  think  too  much, 
little  girl,  and  too  fast.  But  this  time  you 
did  me  a  good  turn."  He  looked  at  us  tenta- 
tively. "As  apartment  hunters  you're  darned 
good  models,  you  know.  Would  it  be  an  im- 
position if  I  asked  you  to  finish  the  piece? 
I  've  got  a  good  start  on  it  and  it's  got  to  get 
out  tonight." 

So  once  again  we  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
studio.  Dina  played  and  G.W.  sat  beside 
Jeff  and  every  once  in  a  while  somebody 
would  remember  and  start  to  giggle  and  the 
laughter  would  climb  the  walls  of  the  room. 

But  somehow  the  picture  got  finished  that 
night.  It  was  good  too.  There  was  a  simple 
distinction  about  it,  and  a  good  strong  line 
that  made  it  ring  truer  than  the  usual  com- 
mercial art  illustration.  Bill  told  Jeff  so  and 
Jeff  beamed  like  a  baby. 

"I  want  to  be  a  painter,"  he  told  us  seri- 
ously. "A  good  one,  I  mean.  I  was  an  art 
major  at  college,  followed  by  art  school  for 
two  years.  Then  the  Army  got  me  and  we 
landed  up  here.  So  I  do  this  commercial 
stuff  evenings  to  keep  my  hand  in." 


^  "Can  I  lead  a  good  Chris- 
^  tiaii  life  in  New  York  (Jily 
on  fifteen  dollars  a  week?"  a 
young  man  oin'e  asked  Or.  S. 
Farkes  Ca<lnian. 

"My    hoy,"    was    llie    reply, 
"that's  all  you  can  do." 

—EDMUND  FULLER; 
Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 
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"And  the  money  comes  in  handy,"  Dina 
supplemented,  "and  let's  go  downstairs  and 
get  something  to  drink." 

Bill  and  Jeff  discovered  that  they  were 
with  the  same  Air  Force  photographic  unit. 
Dina  knew  the  sister  of  my  Georgia  room- 
mate and  didn't  like  her  either.  There  was  a 
lot  to  talk  about.  They  told  us  that  ti^y  had 
been  married  almost  a  year.  We  were  going 
to  celebrate  our  fifth  month's  anniversary 
Saturday. 

"Isn't  that  wonderful,  Jeff?"  Dina  said. 
"They  celebrate  by  the  month  too." 

"Sure,"  Bill  said.  "That  way  we  can 
reach  our  golden-wedding  anniversary  while 
we  still  know  what's  going  on." 

We  felt  the  same  way  about  Hollywood 
too.  As  Bill  said,  it  was  a  pretty  neat  place 
to  be  fighting  the  war  from,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent residence,  unh-uh. 

"It's  like  that  Saroyan  play,"  Dina  said. 
"No  foundation,  all  the  way  down  the  line 
no  foundation." 

"It's  too  beautiful,"  Jeff  said.  "There's 
nothing  left  for  the  imagination  to  work  on. 
You  dream  better  dreams  when  you  look  out 
over  water  towers  and  subway  stations." 

We  agreed  like  that  on  Roosevelt  and 
Chinese  food  and  Ingrid  Bergman.  We  were 
united  against  modern  furniture  and  cats 
and  the  unctuous  school  of  radio  commen- 
tators. They  found  out  that  Bill  was  going 
to  be  a  doctor  until  the  war  got  him,  and 
more  than  anything  else  he  wanted  to  go 
back  to  med  school. 

"I  met  him  at  somebody's  party,"  I  told 
them,  "and  the  only  reason  he  was  inter- 
ested in  me  was  that  I  had  my  arm  in  a 
plaster  cast  and  he  wanted  to  examine  the 
setting  job." 

Dina  looked  at  Jeff  and  winked.  "Can  I 
tell  them  how  I  met  you,  honey?"  she  in- 
quired gently.   "Or  have 

'- they  had  enough  for  one 

night?" 

"Go  on,"  Jeff  said, 
stretching  out  on  the  floor. 
"Only  because  I  think 
we're  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
them  and  they  might  as 
well  know  all.  But  is  there 
nothing  sacred  to  you,  my 
sweet?" 

Dina  curled  her  paja- 

maed  legs  under  her  and 
rested  her  incredible  head  on  Jeff's  knees. 
It  could  have  been  only  Dina's  autobiog- 
raphy. 

Dina  had  her  own  orchestra  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  They  were  known  as  Diane  and 
Her  Georgia  Crackers.  The  Dina  originated 
with  Jelif:  "Short  for  Dynamite,"  he  ex- 
plained. Jeff  first  got  a  look  at  Dina  when 
the  Crackers  played  for  the  senior  prom  at 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

"She  appeared  on  the  bandstand  to  lead 
the  band  in  their  theme  signature,  Diane," 
Jeff  said  reminiscently.  "I  had  a  date,  but 
from  that  moment  I  fed  her  to  the  wolves." 
He  asked  Dina  to  go  out  after  the  prom. 
She  refused.  He  tried  calling  her  home.  The 
number  wasn't  listed.  He  tried  her  at  the 
office.  She  was  always  busy.  Faithfully  he 
followed  the  band.  Wherever  the  Crackers 
were  playing  there  was  Jeff,  right  up  in 
front,  eyes  on  Dina. 

"Faithful  Old  D©g  Tray,"  Jeff  said.  "I 
felt  like  a  fool,  only  I  couldn't  stop.  It  got 
so  that  every  time  I  showed  up  the  boys 
would  break  into  I  Don't  Stand  a  Ghost  of  a 
Chance." 

"And  when  he  wasn't  around  they  would 
play  Where,  oh  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog 
Gone?"  Dina  added  with  a  grin.  "This  went 
on  for  a  year.  I  kept  right  on  refusing  to  see 
him.  When  you're  leading  a  twelve-man  or- 
chestra you're  open  to  a  lot  of  those  college- 
boy  tactics,  so  I  made  it  a  standing  rule  to 
refuse  all  dates.  How  did  I  know  that  Jefif 
doesn't  recognize  a  standing  rule  when  he 
sees  one?  Then  my  tenor  sax  decided  to  get 
married  and  his  girl  objected  to  the  hours, 
so  he  went  into  the  insurance  business.  One 
day  I  got  a  letter  from  Jefif  asking  for  an 
appointment,  'business,  not  pleasure.'  He 
marched  into  my  office  with  those  blue  eyes 
and  a  saxophone  under  his  arm.   I  told  him 
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I  hadn't  known  he  was  a  fellow  musician. 
He  said  he  wasn't  until  six  weeks  ago  when 
one  of  the  boys  mentioned  that  I  was  losing 
my  tenor  sax  to  another  woman. .'  I  couldn't 
have  that  happen  to  you,"  he  said,  'so  I  went 
out  and  took  lessons.  Listen.'  I  listened. 
He  didn't  play  the  best  tenor  sax  I  ever 
heard,  but  he  could  read  music  and  the  de- 
votion was  too  much  for  me.   I  hired  him." 

Jeff  kissed  the  top  of  Dina's  ruffled  head. 
"So  in  between  art  school  I  was  Diane's 
Cracker  No.  12  for  a  year,  and  then  came 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  Army  got  me  the 
same  time  Dina  did.  The  farewell  appearance 
of  the  Georgia  Crackers  was  at  our  wedding, 
when  they  played  the  wedding  march." 

We  finally  left.  The  Harveys  stood  at  the 
door  and  waved  good-by  and  the  moon,  like 
an  M-G-M  special,  shone  on  the  sign 
TSENEVOL  hanging  above  their  heads.  It 
was  bright  enough  to  tell  time  by.  My  watch 
said  two  A.M. 

Dina  came  apartment  hunting  with  me. 
Frantic  landladies  were  ready  to  shut  the 
door  in  our  faces  until  Dina  would  stick  her 
golden  head  in  and  state  her  case.  Her  smile 
held  the  trust  of  a  small  child  who  is  putting 
her  life  in  your  particular  hands.  Invari- 
ably the  front  door  would  open. 

It  was  thus  that  we  met  Mrs.  Hibbons,  a 
sensible  woman  who  was  so  seduced  by  Dina 
that  she  temporarily  lost  her  mind.  Mrs. 
Hibbons  said  mournfully  that  the  only  va- 
cancy she  knew  of  was  a  house.  She  was 
afraid  it  was  a  mite  too  big  for  just  two 
folks,  but  maybe  we  would  like  to  look  at 
it  anyway,  seeing  as  how  she  couldn't  bear 
to  send  two  such  lovely  young  ladies  away 
empty-handed,  looking  straight  at  Dina 
with  that  drowning  look  they  all  get. 

The  house  was  high  up  in  the  Hollywood 
hills.  It  had  an  acre  of  ground  outlined  by 
jacaranda  trees  in  misty  purple  blossom.  It 
had  three  bedrooms  and  three  baths  and  a 
living  room  with  a  massive  Dutch  fireplace 
at  either  end.  A  bay  window  stretched  the 
length  of  the  living  room  and  framed  the 
entire  valley.  It  was  really  something.  I 
looked  at  it  and  there  was  nothing  to  say 
because  it  was  so  good  and  so  unsuitable  for 
Bill  and  me,  or  for  anyone  else  who  didn't 
have  A  Household  and  seven  sheep  dogs. 

I  LOOKED  at  Dina.  She  had  curled  those 
long  legs  under  her  on  the  outsize  divan  and 
was  ticking  things  off  on  her  fingers  and 
muttering  to  herself.  By  now  I  knew  Dina 
well  enough  to  know  that  she  would  talk 
only  when  she  was  ready,  and  before  that 
she  would  make  noises  that  meant  ideas 
were  chasing  one  another  around  in  that  yel- 
low head. 

Mrs.  Hibbons  looked  at  Dina  hopefully. 
I  don't  really  believe  that  she  cared  as  much 
about  renting  the  place  as  she  did  about 
making  Dina  happy.  It  was  amazing,  the 
effect  that  girl  had  on  total  strangers. 

"A  John  for  each  of  us,"  Dina  was  mut- 
tering, "and  a  fireplace  apiece,  and  the  attic 
can  be  half  studio,  half  playroom.  ...  Do 
you  like  it?"  she  asked  me  suddenly,  in  a 
normal  tone  of  voice. 

"Sure  I  like  it,"  I  said.  "I  think  it's  won- 
derful. So  let's  get  out  of  here  before  it 
breaks  my  heart.  If  it's  still  here  in  ten 
years  and  the  war  is  over  I'll  be  back  for  it." 

Dina  wheeled  on  Mrs.  Hibbons.  "It's  a 
deal,"  she  said.  "When  can  we  move  in?" 

I  blinked  rapidly.  "Now  listen,  Dina,"  I 
said.  "This  is  no  time  for  comedy." 

"Comedy!"  Dina  said,  looking  injured. 
"I've  never  been  more  serious  in  my  life. 
You  like  it.  I  like  it.  So  we'll  combine  forces 
and  take  it  over.  If  two  can  live  as  cheaply 
as  one,  why  can't  four  live  as  cheaply  as 
two?  See,  there's  a  John  and  a  fireplace 
apiece " 

"And  the  studio  and  the  playroom  can 
come  out  of  the  attic  along  with  the  cob- 
webs," I  interrupted.  "But  how  about  the 
money?" 

Mrs.  Hibbons  looked  as  though  she  had 
been  knighted.  She  named  a  figure  that 
must  have  been  about  half  the  asking  price. 
It  was  still  more  than  Bill  and  I  had  figured 
on,  but  look,  there  was  a  bathroom  apiece 
and  twin  fireplaces.  .  .  . 


CONSTANCE  tUFT  HUHH 
A  Portrait  by  Maria  c/e  Kammerer 


A  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipsticic  will  help  you 


By  CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN  ghpen  despite  hours  on  duty  in  all 

HEAD   OF  THE    HOUSE   OF  TANGEE  i    •       i  f  i  i 

kinds  oi  weather! 
Yoii  needn't  take  off  your  attractive-         ^,„^  whether  you"ic"on  ih.-  alert" 

nesswhen  you  put  on  a  uniform!  ...  or  frankly  alluring.... lon'l  forget 

That's  a  suggestion  1  pass  along  to  t^  ,„atcli  your  complexion  with  your 

you   from   the   many  women    with  ^,^^„  ,.|gi„  ^i,.,^i,,  „f  ,|,,.  new  Tangee 

whom  a  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lip-  pctaL-FINLSM  Face  Powder  anil  the 

stick  is  always  "regulation."  companion   rouge  to  your  Tangee 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  lipstick  that  SATIN-FINISH  Lipstick! 
combines  rich,  natural  coloring  with 
a  softness  and  smoothness  of  texture 
never  before  achieved.  Whet 

you    choose  Tangee    Red-Red,  witA  tAe  new  SatMl-%m4/t 
Tangee  Theatrical    Red,  Tangee 
Medium-Red,  or  Tangee  Natural . . . 

you  can  trust  it  to  keep  that  satin-y  toitA  tAe  ?iew  ^e(a£ -^MCdA 


witA  tAe  new  Sati/n-'^mLi/t 

\A  NG  E  E  ^aceJow€^ 


NEEDLE  HITLER  WITH  YOUR  PIN  MONEY-BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


From  old  New  Orleans 
comes  a  salad  secret 


IN  A  New  Orleans  courtyard  a  supper  table 
is  bright  with  a  bowl  of  crisp  salad  greens 
. . .  ready  for  a  glorious  dressing. 

What  makes  these  dressings  of  the  deep 
South  the  taste  thrillers  they  are?  Out  of  this 
country  of  fine  foods  comes  the  secret. . . 
Wesson  Oil,  New  Orleans'  own  salad  oil . . .  its 
favorite  for  both  salads  and  cooking. 

Here  is  salad  oil  light,  mild,  always  delicate 
flavored.  Your  own  exciting  seasonings  are 
coaxed  out  by  it,  made  zcstier  and  better . . . 
never  drowned  by  any  heavy,  oily  flavor. 
Watch  Wesson  Oil  as  it  pours!  It  fairly 
sparkles . . .  it's  so  clean  and  pure! 

Wesson  Oil  is  used  by  more  American 
women  than  any  other  brand  of  salad  oil.  In 
Wesson,  they've  found  the  secret  of  the  famous 
New  Orleans  salads.  See  what  a  pick-up  freshly 
made  Wesson  dressing  will  give  your  salad 
tonight!  Try  it,  won't  you? 


Basic  New  Orleans  Dressing 

Mix  !  SJiake  in  Jar ! 

VJ  teaspoon  salt  Y2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

14  teaspoon  sugar         %  cup  WKSSON  oil. 
Dash  white.pepper       'm  cup  vinegar 

Most  New  Orleans  cooks  like  to  rub  the  salad  howl 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  before  making  the  salad.  And  for 
interesting  Creole  variations,  try  adding  either  1  ,  cup 
of  Roquefort-type  cheese,  or  V.,  cup  of  chopped  chives. 


^sson  Oil 

FOR  SAIADS  &  COOKING 

N/-ir  ORT.f.ANH 
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So  the  Sergeant  Harveys  and  the  Corporal 
Gilmans  took  over  Tsenevol,  Inc.,  which 
Bill  said  was  pushing  things  a  little  far,  but 
Dina  told  him  it  would  grow  on  him,  ask 
Jeff.  When  the  boys  first  saw  the  place  they 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going  to  do 
with  the  extra  room  and  bath — take  in  a 
colonel? — and  Dina  said,  "Certainly  not. 
That's  for  G.W.  What  do  you  expect  him 
to  do,  use  ours?"  They  had  no  answer  to 
that  one,  so  we  moved  in. 

Dina  fixed  up  G.W.'s  room  with  his  has- 
sock and  a  picture  of  Admiral  Byrd  to  make 
him  feel  at  home,  and  decorated  his  bath- 
room with  penguin  decalcomanias  she  found 
in  the  dime  store.  We  had  a  housewarming, 
with  most  of  the  post  present  and  wide- 
eyed,  and  then  we  settled  down. 

It  was  an  ideal  arrangement.  The  boys 
left  at  the  same  time  in  the  morning  and  got 
home  the  same  time  in  the  evening.  We  split 
the  gas  and  the  food  and  took  turns  doing 
the  dishes.  G.W.  was  so  satisfied  he  gave 
up  biting  people,  even  those  we  knew  he 
didn't  like. 

I  was  so  contented  I  found  myself  forget- 
ting now  and  then  that  Bill  was  in  khaki  in- 
stead of  tweed  and  this  couldn't  last  forever. 
I  asked  Dina  once  whether  it  was  right  to 
be  so  happy  when  you  read  about  those  boys 
fighting  in  the  Kasserine  Pass,  and  she  said, 
"Jeff  and  Bill's  chance  at  that  isn't  far  off, 
and  until  then  they  deserve  the  best  time 
they  can  get." 

So  we  didn't  talk  about  the  war  much, 
and  we  never  asked  the  boys  any  questions. 
We  paid  the  first  month's  rent  and  I  held 
my  breath,  and  we  paid  the  second  month's 
rent  and  Tsenevol,  Inc.,  was  still  intact. 

Dina  and  I  got  drafting  jobs  out  at  Doug- 
las Aircraft.  I  liked  it  because  I  like  doing 
things  with  my  hands,  and  reading  blue- 
prints was  like  doing  a  crossword  puzzle. 
But  just  as  the  routine  was  getting  Dina, 
they  put  her  in  the  production-control  de- 
partment as  a  sort  of  trouble  shooter,  and 
she  was  a  natural.  She  has  the  kind  of  mind 
that  cuts  clean  through  to  the  core  of  a  prob- 
lem, whereas  mine  sort  of  dangles  around  the 
outside  for  a  while,  examining  all  possibil- 
ities. I  am  forever  seeing  both  sides  of  every- 
thing, so  I  can  never  take  a  firm  stand.  Dina 
always  knew  right  off. 

Jl/VENiNGS  we  rearranged  the  furniture  and 
taught  G.W.  to  salute  and  played  records. 
We  liked  Mozart  and  Beethoven  garnished 
with  a  little  Billie  Holliday,  and  the  Harveys 
leaned  to  the  moderns  like  Stravinski  and 
Shostakovich.  So  even  our  combined  col- 
lections complemented  each  other. 

We  lit  a  fire  almost  every  night,  even 
\\  lien  it  was  too  warm  to  have  ont;.  As  Dina 
said,  "When  you  are  blessed  with  two  fire- 
places it  is  criminal  not  to  use  them,  even 
if  you  have  to  suffer  to  do  it."  So  one  night 
we  would  light  ours  and  the  next  night  the 
Harveys  lit  theirs.  The  boys  did  their  spit 
'n'  polish  there,  and  Jeff  sketched  Dina  with 
the  flames  setting  her  hair  on  fire — or  maybe 
it  was  vice  versa;  I  never  could  decide — and 
Bill  would  look  over  his  med  books  "just  to 
keep  his  hand  in,"  he  would  laugh,  only  it 
really  wasn't  very  funny  and  we  all  knew  it. 

Or  we'd  just  sit  and  talk  our  heads  off.  I 
remember  one  night  we  were  talking  about 
having  children  in  wartime  and  Dina  had 
been  quiet  for  a  long  time.  She  was  lying 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  I  wondered  whether 
she  was  asleep. 

I  was  arguing  that  a  child  was  the  great- 
est security  a  woman  could  have  in  this 
kind  of  world,  and  Dina  suddenly  rolled 
over  on  her  side  and  spoke  more  angrily  than 
I  have  ever  heard  her. 

"There's  a  time  for  everything,"  she  said, 
"just  like  it  says  in  the  Bible.  And  this  isn't 
lie  time  for  children.  There's  so  little  time 
loft,  maybe,  it  ought  to  be  just  us  now.  No- 
body else  at  all." 

The  war  came  close  that  night,  closer  than 
we  usually  let  it. 

Like  the  Sunday  when  we  went  on  a  picnic 
down  in  the  valley.  The  yucca  trees  were 
white  exclamation  points  on  the  hills,  and 
the  scarlet  eucalypti  made  red  polka  dots 
against  the  sky.  I  was  putting  the  vacuum 
bottle  back  into  the  picnic  kit  we  had  gotten 
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Brighten  every  meal  with  the        j 
tangy   flavor   of  this    all-purpose    ! 
sauce.    Serve   it   at    the    table, 

use  it  in  cooking.  ''  I 

^  Unrationed 

^Ki^^   .  .  .  costs  little 


First  Aid  (or  Clever  Cooks 


sauces 


Also  Derby  Barbecue  Sauce  •  Hot  Sauce 


Worcestershire  Stu 

:<-:-:<-:-yyyyyyy.:y.y.-y.-:-KKK 


End  damp  air  with 

DRI-AIR 


DRI-AIR  Chemical  absorbs  damp- 
ness from  air  in  basements,  g-ame 
rooms,  storerooms.  Guardsagrainst 
mildew,  rust,  condensation.  Kills 
musty  odors.  Write  for  free  folder 
showing  low-priced  household  units. 
TAMMS  SILICA  COMPANY 
228-JS    N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1,  III. 


S!^/GXiWW  thafc  THKILLS 


.  .  .  Easy,  inexpensive,  efiScient!  Just 
add  a  few  drops  to  the^na/ rinse,  where 
the  soap  won't  wash  it  away.  My— what 
a  difference  it  makes! 


-no  6Kira  nnse 
-no  extra  vvork. 


ECOMOMICAL 


FREE—  Valuable  Booklet 
"Home  Washing  Guide" 
Write  Stewarts  Bluing,  LH3 
Minneapolis  i,  Minnesota. 
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The  south  side  (the  sunny  side)  is 
the  best  place  to  tap  a  sugar  maple 
tree  to  get  a  high  yield  of  sap. 

Enjoy  real  maple 
sugar  flavor 

Nothing  can  match  the  flavor  of  real  maple 
sugar.  And  we  make  sure  you  ^et  it  in 
Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

We  take  maple  sugar  with  good,  full 
flavor.  Then  blend  it  with  a  combination 
of  cane  sugar  and  other  sugars  which  en- 
hances the  maple  flavor — 
makes  it  richer  .  .  .  more 
delicious. 

This  '^blend  gives  you  the 
same  true  maple  sugar  flavor 
in  every  bottle. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


tXaid 

Syrup 


100%*10%*N0W! 


194? 
MODEL 


\m%  ol  IIOIMON  i:in|>lo)*'ts 
arr  invosliiig  10/^  of  iiicoine 
in  War  Bonds  .  .  .  hastoning 
the  day  for  a  I't'liirn  to  IVac*'. 
Yonr  lOX'  ht-Ips,  too! 
HORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO    •    FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

WASHEAS   AND   lAONfAS   itHCt    1871 


iiiiiii}      The  natural,  vital 
red  of  Sunshine  Pimientos.^.  plus 

ways,  ineyre  d  "=".''.     pgvo- 

and  C.    If  your  grocer  is  out,  be 
sure  to  try  again. 


POMONA 

PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 

GrIMIn, 

Georgia 


for  a  wedding  present  from  Bill's  Aunt  Kath- 
erine,  and  I  remember  Dina  was  lying  with 
her  head  in  Jeff's  lap,  trying  to  get  her  face 
burned  without  blistering  her  nose.  Ever\-- 
thing  smelled  that  specially  fragrant  end-of- 
summcr  smell  and  Bill  looked  across  at  me 
and  smiled.  I  knew  what  he  was  trying  to 
say.  Jeff  was  humming  Diane  softly  and 
painstakingly  winding  and  unwinding  a 
golden  curl  around  his  finger. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  fix  that 
moment  in  my  head  so  it  would  last  a  long 
time. 

"The  chief  fault  I  find  with  Sunday,"  Jeff 
said  dreamily,  "is  that  tomorrow  is  Mon- 
day and " 

"There  is  no  tomorrow,"  Dina  said. 
"There's  only  today." 

Bill  stood  up  too  quickly  and  looked  down 
at  us. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  said  shortly.  "There 
is  a  tomorrow  and  it's  going  to  be  good. 
Better  than  today  even." 

Dina  said,  "  It  couldn't  be  better  than  to- 
day," and  picked  herself  out  of  Jeff's  lap. 
But  we  knew,  all  of  us,  what  Bill  meant.  It 
was  still  early,  but  we  went  home  soon  after 
that. 

That  was  our  last  picnic.  Monday  night 
Dina  was  held  up  in  a  late  conference  and  I 
waited  for  her.  By  the  time  we  got  home 
the  boys  were  already  there.  They  came  out 
to  meet  us,  just  the  way  we  always  did,  with 
aprons  tied  around  their  waists  and  that 
home-from-work  kiss  that  is  somehow  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  They  told  us  to  hurry 
and  wash  up,  dinner  was  almost  ready.  The 
evening  paper  had  been  carefully  refolded, 
waiting  for  us  on  the  low  table  by  the  couch. 

Jeff  said,  "Set  the  table  with  those  white 
things  with  the  flowers  all  over  them  that  I 
like."    Setting  the  table  was  usually  their 


^  The  most  telltale  thing  ahout  a 
^  ^voman  is  her  mouth,  and  the 
most  telltale  thing  ahout  a  man  is 
his  voice.  No  amount  of  cosmetic 
can  turn  mean  lips  into  kind  ones, 
and  no  amount  of  histrionic  talent 
can  give  the  ring  of  sincerity  to  the 
voice  of  d  man  who  does  not  believe 
>vhat  he  is  saying. 

From  News  of  England,  by  Beverley  Nichols. 

(Copyright,  1938;  reprinted  by  permission 

from  Doubledcy,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.) 


job.  "And  let's  use  the  good  china  and  the 
Gilman  silver  for  a  change." 

"Hey,"  I  said  suspiciously,  "what  is  this? 
Is  someone  getting  married  or  something?" 

Bill  looked  at  Jeff  warningly.  "Let's  just 
call  it  an  Or  Something  party,"  he  said,  and 
they  went  into  the  kitchen. 

As  food  goes,  it  wasn't  a  very  good  dinner. 
There  was  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
potatoes  were  done  to  a  crisp  and  the  chops 
were  certainly  not  too  rare.  But  we  ate 
everything  in  sight  and  they  beamed  at  us 
and  acted  generally  like  small  boys  at  a 
wienie  roast. 

After  dinner  we  offered  to  wash  the  dishes, 
and  the  boys  accepted  readily.  When  we 
came  into  the  living  room  they  were  sitting 
quietly  reading  the  papers.  It  looked  the 
same  as  every  other  night.  Except  that  they 
had  changed  into  civilian  clothes. 

For  a  long  minute  nobody  said  anything. 
Jeff  had  on  his  gray  flannels  and  a  white 
shirt,  and  Bill  was  wearing  his  Dartmouth 
jacket  with  1937  on  the  pocket.  It  reminded 
me  of  long,  sunshiny  summer  vacations.  It 
reminded  me  of  my  first  college  house  party. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  farewell  dance  at  the 
club,  when  the  first  boys  had  been  drafted. 
It  looked  wonderful  and  terrifying  and  some- 
how terribly  sad. 

"Well?"  Bill  said  abruptly.  "Say  some- 
thing. Don't  just  stand  there  like  two  nin- 
nies. To  look  at  you  you'd  think  you'd  never 
seen  a  civilian  before." 

I  glanced  at  Dina  and  for  a  minute  I 
thought  she  was  crying.  I  must  have  been 
wrong,  because  she  went  over  to  Jeff  and 
said,  "Let's  see  your  draft  card,  mister," 
and  then  she  kissed  him  hard  and  every- 
thing was  all  right  again. 


^    ? 


S/je  's  packing  a  '  'surprise"  of  delicious 
Betty  Crocker  Ginger  Creams  in  one  of 
the  smart  new  transparent  lunch  boxes! 

THEY'RE  mighty  hard  to  beat . .  . 
these  Betty  Crocker  Ginger 
Creams.  Simple  drop  cookies  like 
these  are  very  easy  to  make!  And  so 
flavorful.  So  moist. 

Success  is  assured  when  you  use 
Gold  Medal  "Kitchen-tested"  En- 
riched Flour.  More  than  150  indi- 
vidual blending,  milling  and  testing 
operations  insure  its  unvarying  uni- 
formity. You'll  find  it  superb  for 
delicate  pastry,  fluffy  biscuits,  tempt- 
ing cakes,  and  if  you  bake  bread 
— for  high,  golden-crusted  loaves! 

For  top  results  use  Gold  Medal 
with  the  Betty  Crocker  recipes  in 
the  sack.  You'll  pronounce  this  com- 
bination the  surest,  easiest,  simplest 
way  to  baking  success!  GENERAL 
MILLS,   Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


says:  "These  cookies  are 
cake-Iikc  and  should  be 
kept  in  an  air-tight  con- 
tainer. Perfect  with  a 
glass  of  milk.  They  take 
ver>;  little  shortening. 
Recipe  has  been  care- 
fully tested  by  my  staff." 


Perfect  results  assured  only  with  GOLD 
MEDAL  "Kitchen-tested"  Enriched*  Flour 

Va  cup  shortening  . .  .Vi  cup  sugar  . . . 
1  small  egg  (or  Vi  /org*  egg)  .  .  .  Vi 
cup  molasses  ...  2  cups  sifted  GOLD 
MEDAL  "Kitchen-leilad"  Flour  .  .  .  Vi 
tsp.  salt  ...  1  tsp.  ginger  .  .  .  Vi  ttp. 
each  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon  . . . 
Va  cup  hot  water  ...  1  tsp.  soda 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar 
gradually,  cream  well.  Blend  in 
well-bcatcn  egg,  then  nuilas.scs. 
Sift  flour,  salt  and  spices  together, 
.stir  into  molasses  mixture,  stir- 
ring in  alternately  with  the  hot 
water  in  which  the  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  Chill thiigb  thoroughly. 
Drop,  by  teaspooiifuls,  about 
2"  apart,  onto  lightly  greased, 
heavy  baking  sheet.  Hake  about 
8  minutes  in  moderately  hot  t)ven 
(100").  Recipe  makes  about  4 
doz.   cookies    (2"   in   diameter). 

Thin  White  Icing 

ri)\«.r  the  tops  of  some  of  cookies, 
ihilc  still  slightly  warm,  with  icing 

niaiic  by  hlcnding  together  Vz  cup 
1  siftcil  confectioners'  sugar,  a  few 
[drops  of  vanilla  and  2  to  3  tbsp.  top 
I  milk  or  cream  (jising  just  enough  to 
I  make  icing  easily  spread). 


*Noiv  cfiriched  with  } 
"li"  vitamins  and  iron 
to  new  higher  gov't, 
standards.  Important 
Now  ?    as  source  of  protein,  tool 


Copr.  1944.  General  Mills,  Inc.  "Betty 
Crocker"  and  "Kilchen-tesled"  are  reg. 
trade  marks    of    General    Mills,    Inc. 
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ONE  A  DAY 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


MULTIPLEWITAMIN  CAPSULES 
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VITAMINS 

IN  ONE   TINY 
LOW-COST   CAPSULI 
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"What's  the  idea  of  the  masquerade?"  I 
demanded.  "The  MP's  will  get  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out." 

"It's  good  for  the  soul  to  get  out  of  uni- 
form once  in  a  while,"  Bill  said.  "I'll  bet 
even  my  red  corpuscles  are  looking  olive 
drab." 

Jeff  said  simply,  "Just  for  one  night  let's 
play  there  isn't  a  war." 

I  should  have  known  then.  I've  often  won- 
dered if  Dina  suspected.  If  she  did,  she 
never  let  on.  We  lit  our  fire  and  Bill  put  on 
the  Beethoven  violin  concerto  and  we 
planned  a  motor  trip  to  Mexico.  We  made 
out  a  menu  for  our  first  anniversary  which 
consisted  mainly  of  steak  and  banana  splits. 
We  planned  a  trip  back  East  for  the  Army- 
Navy  game,  and  we  built  a  house — two  of 
them,  with  a  connecting  picket  fence  that 
opened  by  an  electric  eye — and  two  garages 
lined  with  white-walled  tires  for  helicopters. 
Dina  and  I  wore  nothing  but  nylons  and  the 
boys  had  whipped  cream  on  absolutely 
everything. 

The  fire  burned  low  and  the  room  was 
quiet  with  daydreams.  I  wondered  what 
everyone  was  thinking,  and  then  I  knew 
that  we  were  all  thinking  the  same  thing. 

Dina  reached  up  and  touched  Jeff's  face. 
"A  penny,"  she  said,  "a  nice  prewar  copper 
penny,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  an  under- 
nourished dime,  for  your  thoughts." 

Jeff  walked  over  to  the  fireplace  and 
tapped  his  pipe  thoughtfully  on  the  stone. 
"I  was  thinking,"  h|  said,  "of  the  first  play 
mother  took   me   to 

see.   It  was  The  Wiz-         

ard  of  Oz.  Afterward 
we  went  backstage 
and  I  met  the  wizard. 
And  he  was  just  a 
tired  old  man  whose 
corns  hurt  him.  I 
cried  all  the  way 
home." 

The  last  log  fell 
into  the  embers  and 
Bill  pulled  me  up. 
"Like  Cinderella,"  he 
said,  "we  lose  our 
civvies  at  midnight. 
Let's  turn  in." 

I  guess  Jeff  told 
Dina  that  night.  The 
next  evening  Bill 
came  home  alone 
and  told  me  that  Jeff 
was  leaving  for  a 
POE— port  of  em- 
barkation. Dina         

came  home  late  and 

said,  "Well,  now  we  are  three,"  and  went 

to  bed.  There  was  nothing  to  say  to  her  and 

we  didn't  try.  But  when  Bill  kissed  me  good 

night  it  said  all  the  things  we  hadn't  said  to 

Dina. 

A  week  later,  the  day  before  their  anni- 
versary, Dina  got  a  telegram  from  Jeff: 
"How  about  an  anniversary  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We'll  paint  the  town  red,  white  and 
blue.  Time's  awastin'."  Dina  went  down 
and  smiled  at  the  ticket  man  in  the  railroad 
office  and  he  wangled  her  a  reservation  on 
The  Lark  for  that  night. 

We  put  her  on  the  train.  I  told  her  to  give 
Jeff  a  large  kiss  for  me  and  Bill  said  to  tell 
the  big  lug  to  hold  on  to  his  hat.  She  wore 
Jeff's  camellias  and  his  favorite  green  suit, 
and  her  eyes  shone  so  the  tears  behind  them 
made  twin  rainbows. 

I  got  a  telegram  from  Dina  on  Mon- 
day: "He  sailed  the  ocean  blue  and  his 
saucy  ship's  a  beauty.  War  is  hell."  On 
Friday  there  was  another  one:  "Going  back 
home  to  mother  for  a  while.  Keep  the 
home  fires  burning."  The  third  came  the 
following  week.  It  said:  "The  Sunny  South 
isn't,  or  maybe  it's  me.  Send  a  suitcase  of 
clothes  collect.  Tell  G.  W.  to  give  you  both 
a  wet  kiss  for  me." 

Then  there  was  silence.  Bill  was  on  ma- 
neuvers in  the  desert  and  Tsenevol  held 
memories  like  echoes.  G.W.  spent  his  days 
commuting  hopefully  between  the  door  and 
the  window,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
he  settled  mournfully  down  on  his  hassock 
and  even  a  shopping  trip  did  not  cheer  him. 


On  the  first  of  October,  a  blue-and-gold 
day  that  made  me  wonder  whether  the  wind 
was  beginning  to  whip  around  the  comers  of 
Rockefeller  Plaza  and  how  the  sea  lions  in 
the  Central  Park  Zoo  were  feeling,  a  letter 
came  from  Dina.  She  said  she  was  sorry 
about  the  silence,  but  she  hadn't  fdt  much 
like  writing.  She  had  received  an  "Arrived 
safely  "  wire  from  Jeff  and  his  APO  number 
was  c/o  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  so  at 
least  the  Germans  could  rest  easy.  Enclosed 
was  a  check  for  their  share  of  the  rent  for 
Tsenevol. 

"Please  take  it,"  Dina  wrote.  "Jeff  wanted 
you  to.  He  said  the  three  months  at  Tsen- 
evol, Inc.,  were  the  happiest  he  had  ever 
known  and  he  would  like  to  know  that  it 
was  all  still  there,  the  twin  fireplaces  and 
G.W.'s  private  suite.  Remember,  Pat,  when 
you  asked  me  if  it  was  right  to  be  so  happy? 
When  Jeff  said  that,  I  knew  my  answer  was 
right.  Stay  there  with  Bill  as  long  as  there 
is  time.    V'ou  must.  I  know. " 

I'll  be  back.  I  couldn't  take  it  right  now. 
Give  me  time  to  get  used  to  this  lone-woman 
act.  I've  had  the  offer  of  a  job  here.  They 
are  opening  up  a  rest  home  right  outside  of 
Atlanta  for  boys  who  have  been  sent  back 
from  overseas,  and  they  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  it.  I'd  like  to  do  it.  Somehow  it 
will  bring  Jeff  closer.  I'll  know  a  little  of 
what  it  is  like  over  there.  And  if  anything 
happens  to  him  I'd  like  to  think  that  he  was 
in  a  place  that  was  pleasant  and  happy.  I 
think  I   can   help 

here,"' 

After  that  Dina 
wrote  quite  regularly. 
She  had  inveigled  her 
father  into  donating 
a  glass-enclosed  sun 
porch,  and  she  was 
painting  sunflowers 
on  the  ceiling.  She 
sent  for  her  records. 
They  were  going  to 
form  the  basis  of  a 
record  library  for  T  he 
Homestead.  She  had 
raised  a  fvmd  for  a 
de  luxe  reproducer  by 
canvassing  the  town 
personally. 

"I  was  absolutely 
shameless,"  she 
wrote.  "I  rung  in 
everybody  in  town 
from  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
butcher,  to  Mr.  Carl- 
son, the  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Trust  Company.  We  even  had 
money  left  over,  so  I  invested  in  three 
radios  for  the  bathrooms.-  I  always  wanted 
one  in  mine." 

Bill  came  back  from  maneuvers,  Indian- 
brown  and  disgracefully  healthy.  He  got  a 
three-day  pass  and  we  took  G.W.  and  went 
up  to  Carmel.  G.W.  plowed  up  and  down 
the  beach  and  went  wading  and  seemed  hap- 
pier than  at  any  time  since  Dina  left.  The 
day  after  we  got  back  Bill  was  told  that  he 
had  been  accepted  for  officers'  training 
school. 

Three  days  later  he  left  for  Miami.  He 
would  have  to  live  in  the  barracks  while  he 
was  at  school,  and  the  town  was  already 
bursting  its  seams.  I  finally  promised  I 
would  go  back  home. 

I  wrote  Dina  and  told  her  the  news.  I  got 
a  letter  by  return  mail  saying  how  happy 
she  was  for  us.  She  wrote  that  the  boys  had 
harvested  thirty  Victory  Gardens  and  she 
was  up  to  her  eyebrows  in  canning.  Satur- 
day night  she  had  gotten  the  Earl  Carroll 
girls  to  put  on  a  show  at  The  Homestead  and 
the  boys  were  looking  much  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  she  wrote:  "Now 
that  Bill  is  gone,  why  don't  you  visit  me  for 
a  while?  You  can  stay  at  mother's  and  you 
can  help  me  during  the  day.  The  boys  would 
love  it.  So  would  I." 

There  was  one  last  sentence,  all  by  itself. 
It  said,  "I  haven't  had  a  word  from  Jeff  in 
six  weeks." 

So  I  locked  up  Tsenevol,  Inc.,  and  G.W. 
and  I  rode  the  day  coach  to  Atlanta. 
{Continued  on  Page  80) 


By  Cpeoritie  Starback  Galbraith 


So  now,  my  sweet  belligerent. 

After  all  the  things  we've  said. 
The  scorchiog  insults  we  have 
hurled 

Against  the  other's  head. 
You  discover  I  have  grown 

Strangely  precious  for  a  shrew.. 
And  I  confess  in  some  surprise 

I'd  rather  kiss  than  strangle  you. 
That  love  should  burgeon  from 

such  strife — 
It  isn't  logic,  but  it's  life! 
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All  harness  horses  wear  collars.  Yoiir  Uncle  Joe  wears  a 
coUar.  Therefore  your  Uncle  Joe  is  a  harness  horse. 

This  syllogism  wouldn't  fool  you  for  a  minute.  It  might 
sound  like  reasoning,  but  you'd  know  it  was  phony  with- 
out even  taking  a  second  look  at  Uncle  Joe. 


All  Airedales  have  big  feet.  Most  policemen  have  big  feet. 
Therefore  most  policemen  are  Airedales. 

Would  you  fall  for  this  one?  If  so,  just  try  calling  the  next 
policeman  you  meet  an  Airedale  and  see  what  happens. 


All  turtles  bask  in  the  sun  and  go  swimming.  All  bath- 
ing beauties  bask  in  the  sun  and  some  also  go  swimming. 
Therefore  some  bathing  beauties  are  turtles. 

If  you'd  never  seen  a  bathing  beauty,  you  might  get 
tricked  into  believing  this  one.  Actually,  you  know  the  only 
connection  between  the  two  is  an  occasional  turtle -neck 
sweater. 
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Coffee  is  a  hot,  mealtime  drink  enjoyed  by  many  people. 
Postum  is  a  liot,  mealtime  drink  enjoyed  by  many  people. 
Therefore  Postum  MUST  taste  like  coffee. 

This  one  — which  is  just  as  silly  as  the  others  — has  really 
taken  in  a  number  of  people. 

They  think  of  Postum  as  a  toffee  substitute.  They  ex- 
pect it  to  taste  like  coffee. 

Now — why  should  they  expect  Postum  to  taste  like  cof- 
fee— any  more  than  they'd  expect  coffee  to  taste  like  tea? 
Actually,  Postum  is  a  distinctive,  hearty,  delicious  drink  in 
its  own  right.  Millions  of  Americans  love  it  for  its  robust, 
full-bodied  flavor !  Just  catch  a  Postum  fan  as  he's  about 
to  lift  a  steaming  cupful  to  his  lips — he'll  tell  you! 


TUNE  IN  :  The  Aldrich  Family.  Thursday  nights,  NBC  Network.    One  of  America's  grreat  radio 
proirrams,  written  by  Clifford  Goldsmith,  sponsored  by  Postum,  a  product  of  General  Foods. 
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ONE  evening,  a  scientist  took  his  Dextrose  Energy 
Meter  to  "Stars  on  Ice"  the  popular  skating 
revue  at  the  Center  Theatre,  Radio  City  in  New 
York.  There  he  measured  the  energy  expended  by 
the  skating  stars  in  their  acts.  For  example,  he 
found  that  Carol  Lynne  needed  4^^  ounces  of 
dextrose  to  replace  the  body  energy  expended  per 
hour  of  fast  skating. 
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Atrer  the  sliovv  the  girls  like  a  quick  "snack"  to 
replace  the  body  fuel  used  up.  Favorite  "pick- 
ups" are  ice  cream,  fruit  juices  and  soft  drinks 
—  all  rich  in  dextrose,  food-energy  sugar. 


©  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
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Dextrose  is  a  pure  white  sugar,  mildly 
sweet,  refreshing  to  taste.  It  is  the  one 
sugar  your  body  uses  directly  for  energy. 
In  fact,  whenever  you  think  of  en- 
ergy, think  of  dextrose — for  dextrose  is 
food  energy  in  its  purest  form. 


{    ^ 


That  contraption  hidinfi  Carol  Lynnc's  face  is  the 
Dextrose  Energy  Meter — a  scientific  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  energy  expended  on  wliatever  the  wearer  is  doing. 


PERHAPS  you  never  bought  pure  dextrose 
sugar.  But  many  popular  foods  contain 
it.  Bread,  candy,  ice  cream,  soft  drinks, 
cereals,  canned  fruits  and  juices,  jams,  jellies, 
prepared  desserts  —  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  foods  wherein  dextrose  adds  energy  value 
— and  improves  flavor  and  texture. 

When  you  buy  foods,  look  for  mention  of 
"dextrose"  on  the  labels.  It  is  your  assurance 
of  genuine  food  energy  —  at  no  extra  cost. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
One  of  the  producers  of  dextrose  sugar 


Doing  her  housework,  Carol  uses 
the  equivalent  of  234^  ounces  of 
dextrose  sugar  per  hour. 


dextrose 

food-energy  sugar 
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Hoasecleaning  Hints 

Brush    on    a    film    of   bo^ed 

laundry    starch-one    table 
Loon  per  quart  of  water- 
Ster  you  wash  pamtedwalls^ 
Next  eoatof  dirt  will  washoff 

1  2^3  zingo  with  the  starch. 
Try  a  small  paintbrush    d.me. 

Jtore  variety,  for  cleanmg 
hard-to-get-at  corners. 
A*;Lte  o"f  equal  po'*--.;^ 
salt  and  flour  moistened  with 
vtegar  will  lend  luster  to 
discolored  brass  or  copper 
Let  the  paste  harden.  ^  ash 

off  with  water. 

Dust  walls  from  the  floor  up. 

"^The  fine  threadsof  dust  hang 

down.    Best  implement  is  a 

broom  covered  with  flannel. 

The  window  sills  will  be  easier 

to    keep    clean    if    you    wax 
them  after  washing. 


Bahu  aoinas.  If  your  baby's 
dish  is  the  kind  with  a  hot- 
water  compartment  under- 
neath, you  can  put  the  right 
amount  of  canned  vegetables 
or  fruit  sauces  to  be  served  in 
the  several  compartments  and 
let  the  hot  water  do  the  warm- 
mg  up.  This  saves  using  several 
pans  to  heat  baby's  meal. 

CazuXews.  Tea  now  back  to 
normal  supply.  We'll  have  20  - 
000,000,000  cups  to  drink  up 
this  year. 


den  a„d  there's  more  dangefo; 
spoilage  if  you  hold  over  hom^ 

canned  foods  througbTimre:; 


SAFETY  SIGNALS 

Paint  the  top  and  the  bot- 
torn  cellar  and  attic  steps 
white.  This  lessens  the  dan- 
ger of  nasty  falls  if  the  stair- 

way  is  dark. 
Keep    pins,    needles,   kitchen 
knives   and  matches  out  of 
Uttle  children's  reach     Uve 
warning  of  furniture-shifting 
ees,so"latedaters    dont 
bump   into   unexpected 
chairs. 
Train   children   to   house   toys 
in  big  storage  box   so  they 
don't  clutter  the  floor. 
Hang  on  when  heading  toward 
high  places-use  a  step  stool 
or  solid  chair,  and  dont  for- 
1  get  to  step  in  the  middle  of 

the  chair. 
Keep    smaU    rugs    away    from 
he^ad    and    foot    of    stairs. 
Anchor    them     securely     m 

other  places. 
Wipe  up  spills  on  kitchen  floor 

to  prevent  nasty  faUs.  lurn 
pot  handles  in  to  guard 
Against  burns  from  hot-food 

upsets. 


Slants  on  Sewing 

Keep  needles  threaded  with 
different  colors  for  quick  re- 
pairs on  Billy's  trousers  or 
Susie's  buttons. 

Go  over  "ready  mades"  for 
weak  spots.  Secure  hems, 
buttons,  seams  before  they 
cause  trouble.  "Stitch  in 
time"  is  still  good  advice, 
ieinforce  worn  spots  on  chil- 
dren's clothes  with  guards 
made  of  old  leather  purses. 

Use  a  thimble  inside  a  glove 
finger,  and  a  flashlight  inside 
a  stocking  at  night,  for  "darn- 
ing balls." 
Salvage  hooks,  snaps,  slide  fas- 
teners, buttons  from  worn- 
out  clothes. 


Latest    in   leftover   trielt*. 

\  Mashed  potatoes  are  all  ready 
land  waiting  to  make  potato 
Loup.  Thin  the  potatoes  with 
Imilk  and  water,  add  some 
Ibouillon  paste,  chopped  scal- 
I  lions,  salt,  pepper. 

Bread  freshener.  When 
sliced  bread  gets  dryish,  but 
still  is  not  exactly  stale  enough 
to  put  in  the  "use  for  bread 
crumbs"  class,  spread  the  slices 
lightly  >vith  melted  butter  or 
margarine;  put  back  in  paper 
wrapper,  tie  together  and  heat 
in  the  oven. 


Another  Use 
for  Bread  M  rappers 

Open    only    one    end    of   the 
wrapper    when    you    remove 
bread.   Leave  other  end  sealed. 
Use  for  storing  fruits,  crisping 
v^ashed     vegetables-radishes 
or  carrot  st.cks-in    refrigera- 
tor  If   you   haven't   room^  for 
them     ,„     the    crisper.     Com- 
merc.al-type  transparent  refrig. 
eratorbags  you  have  been  using 
lor  this  purpose  are  not  always 
avadable  these  days. 


kCtchen 
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When  we  have  the  urge  to  get  the 
convenient  kitchen  we  really  need  but  can't 
buy  now,  let's  put  that  money  into  the  uni- 
form of  fighting  dollars  —  War  Bonds  — 
and  let  it  help  speed  Victory. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  put  whatever  time 
we  can  spare  from  our  war  work  into 
planning  the  kitchen  we  want  when  the 
war  is  over,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  it  will 
be  perfect  in  convenience  and  appearance. 

Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  will  send  a 
beautiful  new  booklet,  brimful  of  helpful 
ideas  for  planning  new  kitchens  or  re- 
modeling old  ones. 


TjoutujdomiTmchem, 


YOUNGSTOWN  PRESSED  STEEL  DIVISION, 

MULLINS  MFG.   CORP.    Dept.  L-344,  Warren,  Ohio 

YOUNGSTOWN   PRESSED   STEEL   DIVISION,  MULLINS   MFG.  CORP. 
Dept.  1-344,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please    send    Loose   Leaf 

'Practical    (~~l 
Ideas  for  Kitchen  Conven-    I     I 


Please  send  YPS  booklet,  __ 
"Get  Acquainted  With  Your  I  I 
Kitchen". 


I  plan  to  build    |     [     to  modernize    f    | 


Scrap   Book, 
Ideas  for  Kitcl 
ience" — Price  35c. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


(F)  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Division,  Mullins  Mfg.  Corp.,  March,  1944 
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IT'S   AS  C^Y ^  ^^ 
TO    PLEASE   THE    FAMILY 


YOUR  family  won't  leave  a  crumb  when 
you  serve  a  delicious  Kre-mel  pie.  This 
tempting,  tasty  dessert  is  the  sweet  that 
really  completes  the  meal.  And  it's  just 
as  good  for  you  as  it  is  good  to  eat,  for 
Kre-mel  is  rich  in  dextrose,  food-energy 
sugar.  Kre-mel  pies,  and  puddings  too, 
are  so  easy  to  make  that  even  school- 
girls are  sure  of  perfect  results. 


UMON  HaVo^ 
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Delicious  Lemon  Pie  or 
Peppermint  Chocolate  Pie 

P^ither  of  these  smooth,  creamy 
pies  is  easily  made  in  a  few 
minutes  with  Kre-mel.  The 
re<'ipes  are  on  the  back  of  the 
packages.  Top  with  merinj^ue 
or  wartime  whipped  cream. 


Creamy  Butterscotch  Pie 

Mix  Butterscotch  Flavor  Kre-mel  witli  J^  c. 
milk  in  .sauce  pan.  Add  IJ^  c.  milk;  cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly  until 
mixture  thickens  and  reaches  a  boil.  Cool; 
pour  into  baked  pie  shell.  Top  with  wartime 
^  whipped  cream. 


Try  All  Six  Fine  Kre-mel  Flavors 

Enjoy  the  tempting  flavors  of  mellow- 
smooth  Vanilla,  old-fashioned  Caramel, 
and  rich,  dark  Chocolate,  too.  Six  fine 
flavors  in  all  to  make  a  wide  variety  of 
delicious  puddings,  pies,  parfaits,  sauces 
and  cake  fillings  to  please  the  entire  family. 


-  HASty,  TA5Ty   Pl/OD.*;e  ANV  p,6      y 
^-  KRE-AACU  OeSSERTS,  OH  /v,f^  OH  MY !  j 
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WINS! 


awaiting  approval.,  The  demijohn  missed 
Mrs.  Selby  by  several  inches  and  landed  on 
the  Oriental  prayer  rug  in  the  hall.  Mr. 
Selby  gave  a  nimble  leap,  accompanied  by 
a  cry. 

"Aw,  heck,"  said  Billy,  "I  just  got  it 
made." 

Mr.  Selby's  white  scarf  had  broken  out 
with  freckles,  and  Mrs.  Selby  gave  sorrowful 
looks  at  the  hem  of  her  blue  velvet.  They  left 
rather  hurriedly  while  Anne  mopped  up  the 
fluid,  which  actually  did  seem  to  be  ink, 
judging  by  the  way  it  acted. 

Stanley  said,  "Billy,  why  can't  you  watch 
where  you're  going?  Now  look  at  what  you 
did." 

"And  I  lost  my  ink,"  wailed  Billy.  "I  was 
going  to  make  a  killing  on  my  ink." 

"Practically  you  did."  Anne  sat  back  on 
her  heels,  wrung  out  inky  cloths.  "I  hate 
to  think  of  the  rug  bill.  Stan,  how  much  was 
that  scarf  worth  ?  And  what  did  you  do  with 
ny  vinegar?    In  the  jug?" 

"  I  just  poured  it  out  in  a  pan,  a  big  pan." 

"My  aluminum  canner,  no  doubt,"  said 
Anne.  "May  as  well  pour  it  down  the  drain; 
I  can't  have  that  pan  ruined." 

As  they  went  to  bed  Stanley  said  thought- 
fully, "Well,  he  did  have  an  idea.    Make 
something  in  bulk  and  retail  it  in  small  con- 
tainers. You   can't 
say  that  isn't  busi- 
ness." 

"Um,"saidAnne. 
"I'm  not  saying 
anything." 

The  next  day, 
Billy  was  noticeably 
absent. 

Essie  was  in  a 
temper.  The  ink  had 
sunk  in  the  varnish, 
she  said.  She  had 
to  v^ork  all  morning 
on  the  floor. 

"  What  all'at  boy 
put  in  his  ink?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  I  don't 
know.  I  just  hope 
the  cleaner  can  fix 
the  rug.  That  is— 
that  was — my  fa- 
vorite rug,"  Anne 
said.  "Anyway,  we 
certainly  made  an 
impression  on  the 
Selbys." 

Billy  came  in  around  five.  "Hey,  mom," 
he  said,  "I  got  a  good  business  now.  This  is 
going  to  fix  everything  fine  for  me.  How'd 
you  like  to  place  an  order  with  me?" 

' '  Order  for  what  ? ' '  She  was  apprehensive. 

"I'm.  getting  up  early  and  going  to  the 
wholesale  market,"  explained  Billy,  jingling 
things  in  his  pockets  and  winding  his  feet 
around  the  chair.  "I'm  taking  orders  for 
cheese  and  eggs.  I'm  a  cheese-and-egg  man." 

Anne  looked  at  him.  "What's  the  catch 
in  it?" 

No  CATCH  at  all.  People  don't  want  to 
get  up  and  get  down  there  early  and  every- 
thing is  cheap.  Then  I  deliver  it  and  make  a 
cent  a  pound.  I  been  taking  orders  all  day. 
Got  a  dozen  customers  already." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  get  into  trouble." 

"How  could  I?" 

"Nobody  ever  knows." 

Stanley  was  pleased.  "Now  you'll  see,"  he 
said.  "This  is  real  education.  The  ink  was 
really  just  an  accident.  I  told  him  to  lay  off 
that — too  hazardous.  But  cheese  and  eggs 
are  fine." 

"Um,"  said  Anne. 

Billy  was  very  busy.  "Got  to  ankle 
along,"  he  said,  whenever  a  small  errand 
reared  its  head.  "Mis'  Barton  wants  a 
quarter  pound  that  moldy  cheese.  Mis' 
Smith  wants  half  pound  that  stinking  Rock- 
ford,  Mis'  Green  is  waiting  for  two  and  a 
half  pounds  that  Camembert  soup." 

Anne  hired  old  Wilks  to  mow  the  lawn 
when  it  got  so  high  she  couldn't  see  over  the 


Want  the  answers 
to  hundreds  of  war- 
time housekeeping 
problems?  Order  the  Wartime 
HoM  EM  AKiNcMANUALfrora  the  Ref- 
erence Library,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
IVAL,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania, 
No.  2007,  25  cents. 


Ilul(«>r-4°ull«>r.««:  llae  enriched  marga- 
rine or  i-uiiitiiiie  il  v^itli  butter.  Gelatin  and  milk 
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ing lielpH  lt>  Hpread  it  thinner.  I'se  jam,  jelly 
or    peanut    hutler    for    oeeaHional    pirH-h    hilH. 


top,  she  said.  The  next  week  Stanley  had  ti 
come  home  early  and  mow  it. 

"Why  not  pay  Billy  for  this  joD?  "  he  said' 
after  the  grass  catcher  fell  off  the  fiftietl 
time. 

"He's  too  busy  with  his  orders,"  explaine( 
Anne.  "It  takes  him  all  day.  He  goes  al 
over  town.  He  made  fifty  cents  last  week.' 

"Can't  he  do  a  few  chores  around  th 
house  at  night?"  Stanley  was  flushed  fron 
standing  perpetually  on  his  head. 

"At  night  he  makes  up  his  accounts,"  sai( 
Anne.  "After  all,  you  wanted  him  to  do  this 
darling."  Her  voice  was  mild  as  milk. 

Stanley  said,  "Well,  I'm  tired.  I  had  ; 
very  hard  day.  I  want  to  rest  and  read  an( 
get  my  breath.  I've  got  a  real  tight  problen 
to  solve  legally.  Let's  don't  even  turn  on  tli 
radio." 

Anne  got  his  slippers  and  fixed  the  ligh 
exactly  right.  He  had  the  stock-marke 
news,  an  especially  good  cigar,  his  comfort 
able  old  chair. 

^"This,"  he  said,  "is  what  the  doctor  or 
dered."  He  relaxed  with  a  sigh  of  content 
"  I've  got  to  run  over  to  Jamieson's."  sai( 
Anne.  "We  are  organizing  a  new  scrap  drive 
I'll  be  in  early.  When  Billy  comes,  tell  bin 
he  needs  a  bath  before  he  goes  to  bed." 

"Have    a    gooi 
time    and     don' 
hurry."  Stan  wave 
at  her.  "All  I  wan' 
to  do  is  rest." 

Five  minute 
later  the  phon 
rang.  Stan  swore  a 
he  got  up  and  wen 
to  answer  it. 

"Is  Billy  there?' 

an  exasperated  fern 

inine  voice    cam^ 

over  the  wire.        i 

"No,  he's  out,' 

Stan  said.  "This  i 

Mr.  Wingate  speak 

ing-"  1 

"This    is    Loi: 

Green,"    she    said 

"Will  you  tell  hin 

when  he  comes  tha 

I   want   to   changi 

my  order  for  tomor 

row?    I  want  threi 

quarters  of  a  pounc 

of  American  blue  i 

it  doesn't  take  th( 

last  ration  stamps  instead  of  the  half  pounc 

of  sharp  Cheddar." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Stan.  "I  bettei 
write  that  down." 

He  got  a  pad;  the  pencil  was  broken  of| 
and  he  had  to  chew  the  end  to  get  a  nubbii' 
of  lead  exposed.  He  wrote  down  the  order 
"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Green 
"How  are  you  and  Anne?  Why  don't  yoi 
come  to  dinner  one  night  next  week?" 

Stan  sighed.  Anne  could  manage  this  bet 
ter.  "  I'll  have  to  see;  I  may  be  called  away,' 
he  said  vaguely. 

"Any  night  wrll  do,"  she  said.  "  I've  meani 
to  call  before,  but  you  know  how  it  is — un 

less  one  just  gets  to  the  phone " 

Stanley  went  back  to  his  paper,  couldn'i 
find  the  place.  His  cigar  had  burned  dowi 
too  far  and  sunk  a  hot  tooth  in  the  besi 
cherry  table.  He  got  his  feet  up  and  relaxec 
once  more.  | 

The  phone  rang. 

"Blankety-blank,"  said  Stan,  getting  ufi 
again. 

"Hello,  may  I  speak  to  Billy  Wingate?' 
a  voice  asked. 

"Billy  isn't  here.  This  is  Mr.  Wingate." 
"Well,  I  wonder  if  I  can  leave  a  message; 
This  is  Mrs.  Oakes  speaking,  from  Highcresl 
Drive.  I  missed  Billy  today,  but  I  want  tc 
order  an  extra  half  dozen  of  the  best  brown 
eggs.  Grade  A,  and  half  a  pound  each  ot 
Swiss,  sliced  thin,  American  blue,  unsliced, 
cream  with  chives,  not  olives  or  pimiento, 
and — let  me  see  now — oh,  yes,  Bel  Paese." 
(Continued  on  Page  86) 
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Stop  Worrying 

ABOUT  VITAMINS 
AND  MINERALS 


3  Average-Good  Meals  +  2  Glasses  of  Ovaltine  Give 
Ithe  Normal  Person  All  the  Extra  Vitamins  and  Minerals 

He  Can  Use 


[illions  of  people  know  how  important  it  is 

take  extra  vitamins  and  minerals. every  day. 

we  want  to  emphasize  this:  Ovaltine  is 

'le  of  the  ric/jest  food  sources  of  vitamins  and 

minerals  in  the  world. 

I  In  fact,  if  you  drink  2  glasses  of  Ovaltine  a 
liy — and  eat  3  average-good  meals  includ- 
g  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes — you  get  all  the 
Itamins  and  minerals  you  need.  All  you  can 
rofitably  use  according  to  experts — unless 
!)u're  sick  and  should  be  under  doctor's  care. 


And  equally  important,  Ovaltine  also  sup- 
plies the  basic  fooii  substances  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  good  health.  Complete  proteins,  to 
rebuild  muscle,  nerve  and  body  cells.  High- 
energy  foods,  for  vitality  and  endurance. 

So  why  worry  about  vitamins  and  min- 
erals? Rely  on  Ovaltine  to  give  you  not  only 
all  the  extra  vitamins  and  minerals  you  need 
— but  also  all  the  extra  basic  food  substances 
you  must  have  for  good  health.  Just  follow 
the  Ovaltine  way. 


3  GOOD  MEALS  A  DAY  +  OVALTINE 
NIGHT  AND  MORNING 
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until  it  happened  to  me!  " 


—  $ays  Elizabeth  .VacAear.  Registered  Murse, 
of  CornKall-on-Hudson.  .V.  Y. 

Finds  DuBarry  Success  Course  a 
way  to  beauty  and  vital  energy 

As  EVERY  NURSE  knows,  overweight  is  a 
handicap  to  beauty,  a  hazard  to  health.  Even 
though  she  was  nearly  five  feet  seven,  Eliza- 
beth MacNear  knew  that  160  pounds  were  25 
too  many.  That  extra  weight  sapped  her  vital- 
ity. Her  posture  was  bad,  and  she  was  worried 
about  her  skin. 

"I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course  and  what  it  had  done  for 
others."  says  Mrs.  MacNear,  "but  I  was  still 
skeptical.  I  decided  that  the  only  way  to  prove 
its  value  was  to  take  it  myself. 

"Here  is  what  happened:  In  7  weeks  I  lost 
25  pounds,  brought  my  weight  to  an  ideal  135. 
Instead  of  a  size  20  dress.  I  now  wear  a  16. 
Today  my  skin  is  softer,  smoother,  clearer 
than  ever  before.  My  posture  has  greatly  im- 
proved and  1  gained  so  much  energy  that  I  can 
now  spend  long  hours  on  my  feet  without 
tiring. 

"I  wouldn't  believe  it  until  it  happened  to 
me.  But  now  I  have  proved  the  value  of  this 
splendid  Course  through  my  own  experience." 


These  photos  afford  dra- 
matic proof  of  the  figure  im- 
provement achieved  by 
Elizabeth  MacNear.  Today 
her  radiant  fresh  beautv  is 


also  evidence  of  newly  won 
skill  in  complexion  care, 
make-up  and  hair -styling, 
and  she  knows  how  to  keep 
herself  fit  and  fair— alwavs. 


Nurse  charts  her  own 
success  story.  Elizabeth 
MacNear's  measurements 
t 


Height 
Weight 
Waist 


Before 
.5-63'4" 
.160  lbs. 
.32" 


nacNear  s  measurements  1,,."        '  ' '      t,,  t. 

,,      ,     .  ,  ,  (  Hips    40"  36 

ell  what  happened:  I  Thigh    . . .  .24V4"  21 


a^^ 


After        Change 

5'  7"  -Vi" 

135  lbs.     -25  lbs. 
271/2"         — 4'/2" 
—4" 
-V/i" 


It  Can  Happen  to  You! 


More  than  120,000  women  and  girls 
already  have  found  the  DuBarr\- 
.Success  Course  a  thrilling  new  way 
to  beauty  and  fitness.  It  brings  you 
an  analysis  of  your  needs— then  ex- 
pert guidance  in  problems  of 
weight,  posture,  skin  care,  make- 
up and  hair  styling.  You  follow  at 
home  the  same  methods  taught  by 
Ann  Delafield  at  the  famous 
Richard  Hudnut  Salon,  New  York. 

Today  it's  important  to  be  at 
your  best,  ready  for  wartime 
living.  ^  hen  this  Course  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many, 
why  not  use  the  coupon  to 
find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you? 


.\N>"  DEL.4FIELD,  Directing 


RiCH.^RD  Hldnlt  Salon 

Dept.  SC-2,  693  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  book  telling  all  about 
the  DuBarrv  Home  Success  Course. 


'Guaranteed  Irjf^A 
.  Good  Hmsekeepng  i 


Mr, 


W.:r.      ,.,'_.  -     ■:        - 

th.i  Cheit  '.oi.-.'i.'-.'.j  a  iiene  — 
cui  iufipli/  of  DuBarry  Beautv 
and  Make-ui)  Preiiarattona. 


Cuy— 


(Continued  from  Page  84) 
"Just  a  minute,"  said  Stan  dizzily.  "I 
better  write  it  down." 

"And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Wingate,"  purred 
the  strange  voice,  "I  have  been  intending  to 
get  in  touch  with  you  for  some  time.  Now 
that  I  have,  the  Highcrest  Round  Table 
meets  ever>-  Tuesday  night  to  discuss  world 
events  and  cultural  hfe,  and  we  do  need  a 
lawyer  next  week  while  we  discuss  China — 
you  know,  settle  about  immigration  laws  and 
all  that.  Could  you  come?" 

Stanley  muttered  something  off  the  rec- 
ord. If  he  loathed  anything  more  than  round 
tables,  he  coialdn't  think  what  it  would  be, 
except  possibly  underdone  pork.  But  a 
lawyer  had  to  build  up  good  wiU.  And  w-hen 
he  was  nailed  at  the  phone  like  this,  no  secre- 
tary or  wife  to  sift  out  the  call,  he  was  help- 
less, he  was  committed. 

Savagely  he  closed  the  door.  No  more 
phone  calls,  he  said.  He  stretched  out  on  the 
sofa,  stiff  from  the  battle  with  the  grass 
catcher.   He  reUghted  his  dead  cigar. 

The  phone  rang. 

He  wouldn't  answer.  It  rang  again.  Of 
course  it  might  be  WiUis,  calling  about  the 
Preston  suit.  Or  long  distance  from  Cleve- 
land about  the  realty  company.  It  rang 
again.  It  might  be  an  accident  to  .Anne,  so 
careless,  never  looked  where  she  went. 
Crossed  streets  like  a  pin  wheel.  .Anne  under 
a  truck He  bounded  to  the  phone. 

"Hello,  is  Billy  there?" 

"No,"  he  said, 

"Well,  may  I  leave  a  message  for  him? 
Tomorrow  is  ray  day  for  cottage  cheese  and 
sweet  butter,  but  I  am  having  company  and 
so  I  want  half  a  pound  more  cottage  cheese 
and  another  container  of  sweet  butter,  .^nd 
a  quarter  pound  of  pimiento  cream  to  make 
cheese  apples  with.  It's  important;  will  you 
be  sure  to  teU  him?" 

"I'll  write  it  down,"  said  Stanley. 

He  jabbed  at  the  paper,  broke  the  pencil 
again,  fished  for  his  pen  which  was  di^'.  Got 
the  list  down,  hung  up,  stared  at  it.  The 
blank  woman  never  said  who  she  was!  He 
rang  Central  furiously. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  with  a  honey  voice, 
"we  are  not  allowed  any  longer  to  trace 
phone  calls.   I  have  no  record." 

.\ime  came  home  at  eleven  and  found  a 
perfectly  incoherent  husband. 

"This  simply  has  got  to  stop!"  he  finally 
managed  to  utter  in  a  strangled  tone.  "This 
is  no  home,  it's  a  madhouse!" 

"Well,"  said  .\nne,  "I  don't  think  Billy 
can  afford  a  secretary-  as  yet."  She  was 
emptying  ash  trays.  Her  back  was  turned. 
"If  Billy  is  going  to  be  in  business,  I  expect 
he  has  to  have  some  help  from  his  family. 
Just  taking  a  few  phone  calls " 

A  FEW  phone  calls!"  Stan  groaned. 
"Woman,  I  took  twenty-three  orders,  one 
anonymous!  Cheese  and  butter  are  coming 
out  of  my  ears.  Where  is  your  son?" 

"Our  son,"  Anne  said  serenely,  "is  out 
getting  new  orders  from  people  who  aren't 
home  except  at  night." 

Stanley  gave  her  a  wild  look  and  rushed 
upstairs.  "I  can't  operate  a  switchboard 
business,"  he  flung  at  her. 

"I  think  BUly  made  forty-five  cents  this 
week,"  said  .^rme.  "Isn't  that  remarkable?" 

Stanley  said  nothing. 

It  was  eight  in  the  morning  when  the  next 
call  came. 

"It's  for  you,  pop,"  said  Billy.  "I'll  ankle 
along  with  those  orders  you  took  down.  I 
hope  you  didn't  make  any  error.  My  cus- 
tomers are  awful  particular." 

"Mr.  Wingate,"  said  a  harassed  voice, 
masculine  this  time,  "I'm  calling  for  the 
wholesale  cheese-and-egg  market." 

"WTiat  for?" 

"Well,  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Wingate.  You 
have  a  son  named  Billy?" 

"Yes.  \\'hat's  wrong?" 

"Well,  he's  been  buying  stuff  ever>'  day 

here  from  us;  he  buyiit  wholesale,  all  right, 

but  he  wants  we  should  cut  it  up  for  him  in 

pieces.  He  gets  a  ten-pound  piece  and  wants 

I  it  cut  in  halves  and  quarter  pounds.  Frankly, 

Mr.  Wingate,  we  just  don't  have  time  to 

I  do  it.    Half  our  men  have  gone  to  war, 

I  we're  just  getting  by — and  he's  driving  us 
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Johnny 
SPARKLE 
speaking  — 


'Vanish  cleans  quite  quickly, 
Makes  toilet  bowls  shine  bright, 

And  leaves  a  fresh  mint  odor  — 
Now  isn't  that  just  right?" 
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Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under  per=ona!  direc- 
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absolutely  nuts.  Not  that  we  don't  want  to 
help  the  kid  when  he's  so  hard  up  for  money, 
but  you  can  see  our  position." 

"Yes.  I  see." 

"So  if  you'll  just  take  it  up  with  him " 

Three  important  colleagues  of  Stanley's 
turned  up  that  day  from  the  firm  of  Burton. 
Burton  and  Barton.  Stan  asked  them  for 
dinner— steak.  Not  just  go  to  the  club  and 
have  the  same  old  unrationed  chicken  glue. 

As  Stan  opened  the  front  door,  he  cried 
genially,  "Here's  where  we  hang  out." 

An  ox-erpowering   smell   met   them.    A 

strong,  oddly  penetrating,  rather  pungent, 
rather  musty  odor.  The  house  reeked  with  it. 
Stan  plunged  in.  Billy  looked  up.  He  was 
standing  at  the  dining-room  table  with  a 
knife  poised  in  one  hand,  an  earnest  frown 
on  his  forehead.  The  table,  the  buffet,  the 
tea  wagon  and  three  dining-room  chairs 
were  covered  with  newspapers  on  which  lay 
cheese  in  various  sizes  and  shapes  and 
odorous  content. 

"Billy!"  cried  Stan. 

"Hey,  look,  pop" — Billy  waved  the 
knife — "I  need  some  help.  I  got  to  do  my 
own  cutting:  the  guys  won't  do  it  any  more. 
They  said  you  said  they  didn't  have  to." 

Stan  sat  down  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
vegetable  scale.  "\\'here's  your  mother?" 

"Mom's out.  She  says  she'll  be  home  soon 
as  she  can,  but  she  lost  her  pivot  tooth 
and  can't  see  your  company  till  he  puts  it  in 
again.  She  ate  chops  at  a  luncheon." 

Stan  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  "Get  this 
cheese  out  of  here  pronto,"  he  said.  "I 
have  three  important  men  in  the  hall,  if 
they   haven't   fainted." 

"Gee,  pop,  Essie  won't       

leave  me  in  the  kitchen; 
she  says  all  the  food's 
going  to  smell  so.  I  al- 
ready tried  the  tool  bench 
in  the  garage,  but  an 
awful  lot  of  cats  and  dogs  • 
gathered  around,  and  flies 
andthings.  WToat'llIdo?" 

"Just  get  it  somewhere 
so  I  can  air  out  the  house." 

"You  see,  pop,    I   am 
haNing  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Billy    waved    the    knife       

again.  "It's  not  so  easy  to 
cut  off  just  a  quarter  pound  of  blue.  I  don't 
want  to  cheat  Mrs.  Green — give  part  of  her 
piece  to  Mrs.  Oakes.  Besides.  Mrs.  Oakes 
is  awful  rich  and  they  weigh  ever^lhing  to  be 
sure  they  don't  get  short  weight.  The  cook 
told  me  so." 

Stan  said,  "You  take  that  cheese  fast  to 
your  room.   I'll  help  you  later." 

"Essie  said  I  daren't.  She  got  no  time  to 
vacuum  cheese  all  up  the  stairs  and  upper 
floor." 

"Is  Essie  the  boss  here  or  am  I?" 

"E^ie,"  said  Billy  promptly. 

Mr.  Wingate's  guests  took  chairs  out  on 
the  lawn,  which  was  damp  and  chilly  but 
full  of  fresh  air. 

Anne  came  home  in  time  to  help  E^ie 
with  dinner.  "  ^^"hat  do  we  have  for  dessert?  " 
she  asked. 

"Cheese,"  said  Essie  grimly. 

"Maybe  you  better  whip  up  a  chocolate 
souffle  instead." 

"Mis'  Wingate,  how  long  you  expect 
Billy  going  to  be  in  business?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Anne  vaguely. 
"It's  his  father's  idea.  I  think  the  cheese 
business,  though,  has  run  its  course.  From 
something  that  Mr.  Wingate  let  drop,  I 
think  so." 

"It  seems  odd  we  don't  hear  from  Briar- 
wood."  she  said  to  Stan  in  the  pause  for  sta- 
tion identification  that  night.  "I'm  terribly 
an.xious.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  write 
again?   I  wish  I'd  seen  that  blank." 

"He  couldn't  make  a  mistake  on  it."  Stan 
assured  her.  "It  was  a  perfectly  open-and- 
shut  thing— age,  eyes,  hair,  weight,  et  cetera. 
No  margin  for  error  there." 

"Then  they  just  don't  want  him."  she 
said. 

"He'll  have  to  go  to  High,  if  it  is  across 
the  tracks."  said  Stan.  "It's  just  our  luck  to 
have  the  only  really  poor  high  school  in  the 


^k  *'\  ou  do  not  remember  my 
^  name?"  a  lady  said  one 
time  upon  meeting  Henry 
Clay. 

"'No,"  was  the  prompt  and 
gallant  response,  "for  when 
we  last  met  long  ago  I  was 
sure  your  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments would  ver>  soon 
compel  you  to  change  it."* 

— EDMUND  FULLER: 
Thesourus  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 


state  right  in  our  town.  Hell  never  get  into  a 
decent  college  from  there.  Maybe  we  can 
get  a  tutor  or  something." 

"Or  you  could  help  him  one  evening  a 
week  with  his  Latin,"  said  .■\nne  innocently. 

Stan  remembered,  with  pain,  helping  him 
with  his  arithmetic.  "No.  thanks,"  he 
said.  "I  can  stand  being  told  I'm  old- 
fashioned  once  in  a  while,  but  not  ever>-  half 
hour." 

"Well,  we  may  as  well  hunt  up  a  tutor," 
said  Anne  dispiritedly.  "I  knew  there 
wasn't  much  chance;  they  are  all  full  at 
Briarwood,  and  Billy's  past  record  isn't  out- 
standing. It  would  have  taken  a  miracle  to 
get  him  in."  She  added,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"But  think  of  the  wonderful  business  head 
he  is  developing." 

Stanley  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  but  her 
eyes  were  demure. 

Aime  said,  "He  has  made  at  least  a  dollar 
the  past  few  days."  She  patted  Stan's  hand. 
"And  by  the  way,  darling,  the  bill  for  the 
rug  came.  It's  seventeen  dollars.  Mr. 
Zakian  said  he  never  saw  a  rug  so  completely 
ruined.  And  I  had  to  get  Mr.  Wilks  to  re- 
\-amish  the  floor  underneath;  Essie  just 
couldn't  manage  it.  Something  in  the  ink 
seemed  to  just  eat  away  the  varnish.  Mr. 
Wilks  wil^  be  here  for  his  pay  Saturday.  Six 
dollars." 

Stanley  moaned. 

"And  there's  one  more  small  item."  said 
Aime  gently.  "The  cheese  seemed  to  soak 
into  the  taffeta  bedspread  in  the  guest  room. 
I  had  to  have  it  done  at  the  French  place, 
and  they  are  going  to  charge  five-fifty.  It 
looks  almost  as  good  as  new.  Do  you  want 
to  write  a  check,  or  does 

that  go  on  my  house  bud- 
get?" 

Stanley  groaned. 

The  next  day  was  a  big 
one  for  them.  Stanley  had 
to  open  a  case  in  court  at 
the  county  seat,  a  ver\' 
doubtful  case,  an  attempt 
to  break  a  will  because  one 
witness  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter while  one  page  was  in- 
itialed by  the  testator.  An 

eighty-year-old  man  had 

willed  away  a  sizable  for- 
tune to  a  healer  who  had  discovered  how 
to  live  forever  by  sucking  lemons  through 
a  straw. 

The  children,  four  of  them,  ardently 
wished  to  break  the  will;  so  did  Mr.  Win- 
gate. who  disliked  quacks. 

Anne  went  up  to  the  city  for  a  defense 
council  meeting  and  a  national  Girl  Scout 
campaign  and  a  planned-parenthood  con- 
ference for  Okies.  Anne  had  read  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

They  came  home  after  dinner,  Stanley  in 
that  excessive  fatigue  from  tr>ing  to  turn 
the  law  against  itself  to  give  justice.  .Anne 
had  a  headache  and  her  feet  ached. 

She  said,  as  they  met  at  the  station.  "I 
got  so  worked  up  over  those  poor  people 
I  had  an  emotional  crisis,  darling.  So  I 
walked  a  mile  to  calm  down.  "\'ou  know  my 
feet  always  hurt  when  I  do  that."  She  said, 
"Stan,  let's  have  a  good  cold  snack  and 
go  to  bed."  She  sighed.  "Think  of  hav- 
ing nine  children  and  no  money  and  tuber- 
culosis!" 

"Yeah,"  said  Stan,  "think  of  having  one 
child.   It's  plenty!" 

It  was  half  past  nine  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  house.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted  from 
stem  to  stem.  They  hurried  in.  They  moved 
with  one  accord  to  the  library. 

Billy  was  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  He  had  a  large  cloth  in  one  hand,  an 
odd  mixture  of  brown  and  black  on  his  face, 
a  smear  of  white  over  one  eyebrow,  and  a 
man's  oxford  perched  on  his  other  hand. 
The  floor  was  completely  covered  w  ith  shoes. 
There  were  slippers,  oxfords,  sandals,  moc- 
casins, play  shoes,  pumps,  tennis  shoes. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  shoes.  Bottles  of 
polish  and  cans  of  wax  and  bottles  of  whiting 
and  Anne's  best  cashmere  sweater  lay  beside 
Billy.  Ob\iously  the  sweater  rr.ade  a  good 
polishing  clotli. 
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\our  baby  knows  what 
exercise  he  need*.  Never 
hurry  him.  Let  him  creep, 
sit  up,  when  hes  ready. 

That's  the  sensible  advice 
by  a  famous  baby  author- 
ity, the  kind  of  practical 

help  that  fills  our  new  ■ 

booklet, '"Common  Sense  in  •..<-.  .--.i.  *<  '\ 
Training  Baby."  Send  for 
it,  sixteen  pages  of  valuable  tips  on  such 
problems  as  "Thumbsucking,"  "Crying," 
"Nutrition."  Given  free  as  part  of  CUIX 
helpful  ser^ice  to  mother. 

Our  biggest  service  — to  mother  and  baby 
—is  to  turn  out  CHIX  DOW.N-WE\"E  diapers 
in  as  large  supply  as  possible.  Soft  cs 
kitten-down,  feather-light,  wonderfully 
absorbent,  quick-drying,  CHIX  are  well 
w  ortli  w  ailing  lor. 

Meanwiiile  stretch  your  diaper  supply 
with  CHLX,  the  disposable  diaper. 
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\/^Jhe  girl  who  landed  a  pilot 


Her  complexion  was  always  so  charmingly  frest 
...so  wonderfully  real  looking!    Not  artificially 
pretty!  Is  your  man  proud  oi your  looks? 
Help  keep  your  skin  looking  clear,  clean, 
smooth  as  a  baby's,  with  Tussy  Emulsified 
Cleansing  Cream  and  Tussy  Rich  Cream. 


y^^ 


emulsified 
Cleansing  Ci(eam 

Softens  and  cleanses  all  at  once !  Tussy 
Emulsified  Cleansing  Cream  whisks  off 
stubborn  dirt,  stale  make-up.  Leaves 
your  skin  looking  ever  so  much  cleaner 
..  .years  softer!  4-oz.  jar,  $1* 


J(ICH  Cl(EAM 

Smooth  on  Tussy  Rich  Cream  at 
night.  This  richly  lubricating  cream 
helps  ease  away  roughness,  tiny 
wintry-dry  lines.  Your  skin  feels 
much  smoother  . . .  velvety  instead 
of  papery.  2-oz.  jar,  %\* 

*All  prices^  tax  additional 
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"Gee,  mom,  I'm  glad  you're  back,"  said 
Billy  simply. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Stan  stumbled 
over  a  riding  boot  and  caught  himself, 
knocking  the  best  Battersea  enamel  on  the 
floor  and  breaking  it. 

Billy  waved  something  that  looked  like 
Stan's  flannel  shirt.  "This  is  my  new  busi- 
ness," he  said.  "But  the  thing  is,  1  got  'em 
all  polished  and  now  1  can't  kind  of  manage 
to  sort  'em  back  together  again." 

Anne  sat  down.  "Billy,"  she  said,  and  no 
more. 

Billy  sat  back  on  his  enormous  tennis 
shoes.  His  face  looked  pale  under  the  shoe 
polish.  "Hey,  mom,"  he  said,  "I  got  the 
whole  shoe-polish  business  for  this  whole  end 
of  town.  Gosh,  I  been  polishing  all  day.  I  had 
to  borrow  some  old  rags  of  yours  and  pop's." 

Anne  shuddered,  relinquishing  her  sweater. 

"  I  used  all  the  rags  before  Essie  left."  He 
cocked  an  eye  at  Stan.  "  It  seems  hard  to  get 
pairs  back  again." 

Over  the  sea  of  shoes,  Stan's  eyes  met 
Anne's.  Billy's  thin  figure  drooped  over  an 
open-toe  sandal. 

"You  go  on  to  bed,"  said  Stanley. 
"Mother  and  I  will  sort  the  shoes." 

Anne  fixed  a  tray.  Billy  hadn't  stopped  to 
eat  when  his  quandary  became  plain  to  him. 
Because,  he  said,  he  promised  all  his  cus- 
tomers delivery  by  eight  in  the  morning — 
one  feature  of  his  service:  they  got  their 
shoes  right  back,  not 

waiting  three  days  like      

at  the  Greek's. 

Billy  got  to  bed,  fell 
instantly  asleep.  Anne 
went  back  to  the  dev- 
astated area. 

"All  we  need  is  sys- 
tem," said  Stan,  from 
the  door.  "Men  and 
women  first  sepa- 
rately." 

"Some  women's 
shoes  look  about  the 
same,"  said  Anne  dubi- 
ously, "but  we  have  to 
start  somewhere."  She 
knelt  among  the  ox- 
fords. 

At  midnight  they 
were  still  sorting. 

"Give  me  a  Stetson," 
said  Anne,  "in  place  of 
a  brown  Walkover.  Got 
any  College-bred 
there?" 

"No,  but  here's  an 

Enna    Jettick,"    Stan       

said. 

"Hand  me  that  pump."  Anne  pushed  her 
hair  back.  "If  it's  an  1.  Miller,  I  can  use  it." 

"It's  a  Matrix,  size  6B,"  said  Stan. 

"He  must  have  eaten  a  few,"  said  Anne. 
"We're  never  going  to  come  out  even." 

"I've  got  an  odd  Bean  moccasin,"  moaned 
Stan,  "and  a  four-inch-heel  spectator  sport." 

Anne  crawled  under  the  davenport.  "A 
few  seem  to  have  gotten  in  here,"  she  said. 
"Here's  the  missing  Gold  Cross,  I  think." 

At  one-thirty  Stan  stood  up  and  stretched 
his  aching  back.  Anne  was  tying  together,  by 
the  laces,  a  pair  of  Archsupports,  size  83^C. 

JNoT  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  crawled 
upstairs  and  went  to  their  room.  Anne 
stopped  in  Billy's  room.  He  was  sleeping 
like  a  baby,  arms  up,  palms  turned  to  the 
air.  A  lock  of  hair  fell  across  his  forehead. 
Anne  bent  and  smoothed  it  back. 

They  overslept,  getting  down  late  to 
breakfast.  Stan  said,  "I've  got  to  have  a  talk 
with  your  son,  a  really  serious  talk." 

"Um,"  said  Anne.  "You  going  to  dis- 
solve the  shoe-polishing  business?" 

"I  certainly  am." 

The  phone  rang.  Arme  answered  it. 

"Mr.  Morse  calling  from  Briarwood," 
said  a  voice. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Wingate.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is,  .  .  . 
Yes,  I'm  his  mother." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  a  muffled  sound 
from  Anne,  a  faint  laugh,  another  pause, 
then  the  phone  was  hung  up  and  Anne  came 
back  to  where  Stanley  was  rubbing  his  head 
and  thinking  about  aspirin. 


1^  Elihu  Root  told  a  story  about 
^  himself  and  his  efforts  to  correct 
the  manners  of  his  office  boy.  One 
morning  the  young  autocrat  came 
into  the  office  and,  tossing  his  cap  at 
a  hook,  exclaimed,  "Say,  Mr.  Root, 
there's  a  ball  game  down  at  the  park 
today  and  I  want  to  go  down." 

"James,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "that 
isn't  the  way  to  ask  a  favor.  Now 
you  sit  down  in  my  chair  and  I'll 
show  you  how  to  do  it  properly." 

The  boy  took  the  office  chair  and 
his  employer  picked  up  his  cap  and 
stepped  outside.  He  then  opened 
the  door  softly  and,  holding  the  cap 
in  his  hand,  said  quietly  to  the  small 
boy  in  the  big  chair,  "Please,  sir, 
there  is  a  ball  game  at  the  park  to- 
day; if  you  can  spare  me,  I  would 
like  to  get  away  for  the  afternoon." 

In  a  flash  the  boy  responded, 
"Why,  certainly,  Jimmie;  and  here 
is  fifty  cents  to  pay  your  way  in." 

MASTER  BOOK  OF  HUMOROUS 

lUUSTRATIONS—  WILUAMS. 

(Cokesbury  Press.) 


"Well,  darling,"  said  Anne,  "they  want 
him  at  Briarwood." 

"Well,  well!  1  suppose  because  of  my  be 
ing  well  known  in  the  legal  profession  thej 
decided  to  forego  the  marks. " 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Anne,  sittiftg  downer 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "They're  admitting 
him  on  a  different  basis." 

"On  what  basis?" 

"Because,  so  far  as  they  know,  he's  the 
only  pagan  who  ever  applied  for  entrance  to 
Briarwood,"  said  Aime. 

"What?"  shouted  Stanley. 

Yes.  Seems  under  religious  affiliation 
they  have  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  But  nobody  ever 
crossed  them  all  out  and  wrote  in  'pagan' 
before.  Mr.  Morse  thinks  the  school  might 
benefit  by  one  pagan." 

"Hey,  mom " — Billy  poked  his  head  in  the 
door — "was  that  for  me?" 

"Billy,  why  did  you  say  you  were  a 
pagan?  "  asked  Anne. 

"Oh,  that" — he  waved  an  already  dirty 
hand — "well,  you  made  it  sound  swell;  I 
just  thought  I'd  be  one,  that's  all."  He  s^t' 
down  and  reached  for  a  hot  muffin.  "  It  was 
swell  of  you  to  sort  those  shoes,"  he  said.  "I 
might  have  been  sued  if  1  hadn't  got  'em 
back.  People  are  kind  of  sensitive  about 
shoes  these  days.  Look,  pop,  I  have  a  swell 
new  idea — I'm  going  to  get  a  job  downtown 
at  the  florist's.  Deliv- 
ering  flowers.  They  ad- 
vertised for  a  boy  yes- 
terday." 

Stanley  looked  at 
him.  "No,"  he  said, 
"no,  you  aren't." 

"Well,  why  not,  pop, 
forevermore?" 

"Because,"  said 
Stanley,  in  his  most 
dignified  voice,  "I  do 
not  wish  to  find  my- 
self, somehow,  carry- 
ing bouquets  about 
town.  It  would  not,"  he 
said  firmly,  "look  right 
for  a  well-known  law- 
yer. It  might  even,"  he 
added,  "give  rise  to 
comment.  Neither  your 
mother  nor  I  can  de- 
liver flowers." 

' '  But  I  'm  the  one  go- 
ing in  the  flower  busi- 
ness," protested  Billy. 
"Appearances    are 

deceitful,"    said    his 

father. 
Billy  looked  desolate.  '-'Gee,  pop,  what'U  1 
do  if  you  keep  interfering  with  my  earning 
money?" 

Stanley  reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  his  wallet.  He  extracted  a  bill.  He 
passed  it,  folded,  across  the  table.  "When 
that's  gone,"  he  said,  "come  to  me  and  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  to  find  a  little  more." 

"You  mean  you  don't  want  me  to  work 
any  more?" 

"I'm  only  human,"  said  his  father.  "I 
can't  stand  it." 

Billy,  with  four  muffins  held  in  two  hands, 
loped  to  the  door.  "Hey,  mom,"  he  said, 
"maybe  I  won't  need  that  dollar  you  gave 
me  this  morning  for  a  day  or  so.  Spend  this 
first." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingate  looked  at  each 
other  over  the  breakfast  table. 

"Darling,  you're  wonderful,"  said  Aime. 
"You  solved  the  whole  problem.  Like  a 
lawyer." 

"So  you  gave  him  money  too.  What  for?  " 
"Well,  I  only  paid  him  not  to  shine  any 
more  shoes,"  said  Anne. 

"Well,"  said  Stanley,  "It's  still  the  only 
principle." 

"It's. perfect,"  agreed  Anne,  "except  it 
didn't  work  for  us."  She  laughed  suddenly, 
coming  around  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
beside  him.  "It's  just  because  we're  all 
pagans,"  she  said. 

Stanley  looked  at  her.  "Darling,"  he  said, 
"on  second  thought,  I  believe  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  you  to  get  the  mink  and  not  try 
to  save  that  extra  money." 
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\ou\\  say'l^cit)k$  a  /Million" to  ^  o^i  o{  10 .' 


From  coast  to  coast,  women  mail 
frank,  intimate  letters  telling  why 
they  switched  to  Modess!  8  out 
of  10  declare,  "So  soft,"  "So  com- 
fortable," or  "So  wonderfully  safe!" 

^he  minute  you  read  this,  you'll  want  to  thank 
thousands  of  women  you  never  met.  Here's  why . . . 


f 


omen  living  all  over  the  country — 10,086  of  them 
recently  wrote  frank  letters,  telling  ivhy  they 
tched  to  Modess  Sanitary  Napkins.  Amazingly, 
ut  of  10  gave  practically  the  same  reasons! 

They're  glad  ihey  switched  because  of  Modess' 
wonderful  softness,  its  comfort,  or  its  de- 
pendable safety! 


Ilhese  were  women  of  all  ages — working  in  all  kinds 
of  jobs.  Among  them  were  users  of  practically  all 
\  [)es  and  brands  of  napkins.  But  once  they  tried 
\Ii)dess,  they  liked  it  better! 

no  why  not  take  a  tip  from  these  war-busy  women? 
J  Try  softer,  safer  Modess  yourself.  See  if  you,  too, 
fwon't  be  glad  you  did! 


^  Women  working  harder  cheer  Modess'  greater 
softness!  Made  with  a  special  softspun  filler — not 
close-packed  layers.  Fits  beautifully!  (No  hard  tab 
.  ends.  No  telltale  outlines.)  Everywhere,  women 
agree  with  Mrs.  H.  L.  M.,  who  writes:  "Being  a 
busy  mother  and  farmer's  wife,  I  must  have  the 
softest  napkin  I  can  get — it's  Modess." 

Discover  the  Difference!  Switch  to    • 


SANITARY    NAPKINS 

Modess  Regular  is  for  the  great  majority  of  women.  So 
hiphly  absorbent  it  takes  care  of  even  above-average  needs. 
Makes  bulky,  over-size  pads  unnecessary.  In  boxes  of  12 
napkins,  or  Bargain  Box  of  56.  MoDESS  JUNIOR  is  for  those 
who  require  a  slightly  narrower  napkin.  In  boxes  of  12. 


^  When  every  day's  a  busy  day,  safety  in  a 
sanitary  napkin  is  a  must.  Modess  is  safer.  A  full- 
length,  triple  shield  at  the  back  assures  full-way 
protection — not  just  part-way,  as  some  napkins 
give.  It's  a  boon  to  thousands  of  busier  women 
like  Mrs.  E.  A.  T.,  who  writes:  "With  Modess,  I'm 
always  safe  and  sure." 


PUrr  I  i^<'"'l  today  for  lively,  pioture-pncked 
r  ll  L  t  ■   l>ookIet — ""Growing  Up  and  Liking  It." 

.  .  .  Tolls  nioro  alxmt  tho  "why"  of  monstriiation  than 
any  booklet  of  this  kind  ever  published.  Banishes  many 
an  oldlimc  hngahoo.  .Shows  any  girl  from  1 1  to  18  how  to 
wear  a  bigger  smile!  Wonderful  for  mothers,  daughters, 
teachers!  Simply  mail  name  and  address  today  to  Martha 
Steele,  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Dcpt.  A3,  Milltown,  N.J. 
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How  to  make 


HOUSE   OF   COBWEBS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


a  hungry  man 


HAPPY! 


Lunch  box  to  pack  every  day?  Make 
his  sandwiches  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious—  and  tempting,  too.  Use  lots  of 
French's,  the  mustard  with  the  differ- 
ent flavor.  It  adds  spice  and  zest  men 
like,  is  especially  delicious  with  meat 
or  cheese. 

Try  this  wonderful  mustard-butter: 
Blend  2  tablespoons 
French's  into  4  table- 
spoons   softened 
butter  or  oleomar- 
garine. So  smooth, 
so  creamy,  it  blends 
perfectly.  Makes 
your    sandwich 
butter  go  50% 
further! 


lorgaif  St/hng  Prepat^  Mustard  in  U.  S,  A.  Today 


hesitating — but  always  lovely  and  always 
disturbing,  drawing  Bunny  away  from  his 
painting  and  me  away  from  my  writing.  A 
happy  interval — too  happy  to  last  long. 

Like  a  dream  changing  into  nightmare, 
Camilla's  image  came  back  into  my  vision. 
Camilla,  standing  on  the  comer  of  the  Via 
Tomabuoni,  staring  at  the  blond  girl  who 
was  more  lovely  than  herself.  Camilla  sit- 
ting at  a  table  in  the  square,  telling  me  that 
she  would  forgive  and  forget  if  I  would  go 
back  with  her  to  London.  I  remembered 
her  white,  furious  face  as  I  refused.  She  said, 
"You  will  never  marry  her!"  I  remembered 
her  last  look,  as  she  walked  away.  Again  I 
stood  confronting  my  own  ugly  thoughts, 
while  my  brother  said,  "  I  could  have  stran- 
gled her!"  and  Aunt  Rachel  anxiously  pro- 
tested, "  Don't  talk  like  that ! " 

Again  the  scene  shifted,  and  I  saw  the 
great  square  of  San  Marco  on  a  rainy  night. 
I  saw  the  floor  of  the  square  shining  in  the 
rain,  the  shadows  of  the  people  walking  un- 
der the  arcade  lights.  Here  in  Venice  Eliza- 
beth Dillon  and  I  had  met  again.  There,  for 
a  few  days,  we  had  been  alone,  and  our  life 
had  hung  in  the  balance.  And  there  at  last 
my  brother  had  followed  her  again — and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  distrusted  me. 
Perhaps  not  without  reason,  I  thought,  as  I 
felt  Elizabeth's  presence  close  to  me,  warm 
and  alive,  almost 
within  my  reach. 
And  then  her  image 
faded,  too,  as  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship  and  watched 
the  towers  of  Ven- 
ice sinking  lower 
and  lower  against 
the  evening  sky. 

With  that  last 
view,  a  chapter 
closed.  War  had 
shut  down  like  a 
curtain  over  all  fa- 
iniliar  things.  My 
brother  had  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Dil- 
lon and  they  had 
gone  back  to  New 
York,  and  I  had 
gone  on  to  Greece 
and  from  there  on 
eastward. 

I  saw  only  the 
glimpses  of  a  jour- 
ney that  had  carried  me  half  across  the 
world,  flying  eastward  over  the  hills  and  vil- 
lages of  Palestine,  over  the  Euphrates,  a  huge 
brown  river  winding  like  a  snake  through  the 
pale  desert  of  Iraq,  over  the  wild  Persian 
hills  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  Bombay  har- 
bor, shrouded  in  mist,  and  a  rusty  little 
freighter  lying  at  the  dock.  Through  the 
monsoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  around 
the  Cape.  Through  winter,  and  on  into  sum- 
mer again  in  the  Atlantic. 

And  then  at  last,  on  this  cool  October 
afternoon,  the  docks  of  the  Jersey  shore,  as 
strange  to  me  as  though  I  were  landing  in  a 
foreign  port.  I  saw  people  standing  on  the 
dock.  I  looked  for  Bunny,  who  was  not 
there.  But  a  girl  was  waving  to  me,  a  girl 
who  seemed  to  know  me,  but  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before  in  my  life.  She  threw  her 
arms  around  me  and  kissed  my  cheek.  Then, 
as  she  drew  back,  she  blushed,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  her  face  distinctly,  the  nar- 
row, pointed  chin  and  generous  mouth,  the 
brilliant  dark  eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "You  are  so  exactly 
like  Bunny  that  I  forgot  you  didn't  know 
me." 

"And  who  are  you?  "  I  asked,  smiling. 

"I'm  your  Cousin  Serena." 

"One  of  the  cousins  whom  Bunny  kisses? 

In  that  case "   I  kissed  her  quickly  on 

the  lips.  She  was  small  and  slight,  and  when 
she  was  embarrassed  she  looked  very  young. 
"Where  is  Bunny?"  I  asked. 

"  He  was  away  when  your  cable  came.  So 
Aunt  Rachel  and  I  came  to  meet  you." 


"I'liey  hati  ni>  ri/ihl  In  tin  thnt 
In  nttr  marriage,"  ihe  girl  U'if/i 
ihe  bright  i-hild's  face  was  say- 
ing. Only  her  eyes  secnieil  old, 
ami  gimrtleil,  with  a  si  range  rnld- 
ness.  "'jVotr  they're  spoiled  it 
fnrever." 

V'oii  will  iiol  easily  forjtet  this 
liaiiiitiiiK  story  of  a  (firl  whu  al- 
most l«-l  heart l»ri-ak  destroy  her. 
Tho  Annulnit'nl.  an  arresting 
new  novel  by  Nclia  Gardner 
White,  will  appear 

4'oinpl<>l<'  in  thn 

APIIIL  .lOITRIVAI. 


"And  Aunt  Rachel?" 

"She  was  tired  after  the  long  drive,  so  I 
made  her  stay  at  the  apartment,  and  I  came 
down  alone  to  take  care  of  you." 

"Take  care  of  me?" 

"See  you  through  the  customs,  you  know, 
and  all  that.  It's  so  long  since  you've  been 
home,  I  thought  you  might  not  know  your 
way  around,"  she  said  seriously. 

I  DIDN'T  smile.  After  traveling  half  around 
the  world,  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  be  met  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  by  a  young  and  pretty 
cousin,  who  thought  I  might  need  help  in 
getting  off  a  boat.  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
helped  unt41  I  and  my  luggage  were  in 
Serena's  car. 

As  we  headed  for  the  Holland  Tunnel,  I 
said,  "I  still  don't  know  who  you  are." 

She  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "I'm  your 
Uncle  Henry's  niece — your  Aunt  Rachel's 
niece  by  marriage." 

"Then  you've  been  kissing  me  on  false 
pretenses.  You  are  not  my  cousin  at  all,"  I 
said  severely. 
She  laughed,  a  low,  sweet  laugh. 
We  drove  through  the  tunnel,  and  I  looked 
up  and  saw  the  towers  of  New  York,  close 
and  yet  fantastically  remote,  as  alien  and 
lovely  and  surprising,  after  fifteen  years,  as 
though  I  had  never  seen  them  before. 

Serena  drove  eas- 
ily through  the  traf- 
fic. We  stopped  at 
an  apartment  build- 
ing in  Fifty-eighth 
Street.  The  last 
time  I  had  seen  Aunt 
Rachel  had  been  two 
years  ago,  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  in 
Naples  harbor.  And 
now  the  moment 
had  come  that  we 
had  mentioned  then 
so  casually:  "When 
wemeetagain."  The 
interval  of  twp 
years  became,  in 
that  moment,  less 
than  nothing.  There 
was  no  gap  to  be 
bridged. 

In  one  of  the  plain 
black  dresses  she  al- 
ways wore,  Rachel 
looked  exactly  the 
same  as  when  I  said  good-by  to  her  in  Naples. 
She  had  the  beauty  that  can  never  quite 
disappear — the  beautiful  bones  and  calm 
lines  that  can  never  grow  ugly  with  age.  She 
stood  looking  at  me  in  silence,  while  Serena 
talked  on  like  a  self-possessed  child  trying  to 
make  two  older  people  feel  at  home. 

"No,  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  finding 
him."  She  laughed.  "All  my  life  I've  heard 
those  stories  about  you  and  Bunny  getting 
mixed  up.  But  I  didn't  really  believe  them. 
It  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed ! " 

I  laughed,  as  memories  of  the  old  joke 
came  crowding  back,  the  tricks  that  Bunny 
and  I  had  played  almost  from  the  time  we 
were  old  enough  to  talk,  each  of  us  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  other  until  everyone  around  us 
was  thoroughly  exasperated  and  con/used. 

"You've  not  only  got  Bunny's  face  and 
voice,"  Serena  went  on,  "but  all  his  little 
mannerisms,  even  his  laugh.  Are  ^ou  really 
Bob,  or  just  Bunny  playing  a  trick  on  us?" 
"It's  not  really  so  hard  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence when  you  see  us  together,"  I  said. 
"Bunny's  a  little  more  heavily  built  than  I 
am,  and  his  face  is  a  little  wider  through 
the  jaw." 

"  But  he  has  the  same  coloring — that  black 
hair,  and  dark  complexion,  and  those  light 
eyes,"  Serena  said,  studying  my  face  in  the 
impersonal  way  that  one  might  look  at  a 
portrait.  "Even  your  hands  are  the  same, 
artists'  hands.  And  you  both  have  the  same 
ugly  attractiveness  that  one  doesn't  grow 
tired  of." 

"My  dear!"  Rachel  said,  trying  not  to 
smile.  But  Serena  wasn't  listening. 


Acmys  f<N/rs  w/rn 

n^fSHBR'S  yARN' 


Baby  things  stay  lovely  longer  when 
they're  made  of  soft,  pure  wool  ill 
Fleisher  Baby  Zephyr.  Like  all  ' 
Fleisher  yarns  Baby  Zephyr  retains 
its  color  freshness,  its  resiliency 
through  years  of  wash  and  wear.  No 
wonder  three  generations  have  in- 
sisted  on  Fleisher  yarns  for  all  their 
handiwork.  At  good  stores  everywhere. 


There    Is   Nothing   Finer 


FLEISHER  YARNS.  Inc. 

32   Mercer   St.,   New  York   13.   N.  Y. 

Pledse  tend  me  Fleisher's  Baby  Book 
(Vol.  15).    Enclosed  is  25<. 

Name _ „ 

Address 

City 


State. 


Hair 
Off 


Face 'Chin 'Arms 'Legs 


YOU  CAN  avoid  embarrassment  of 
unwanted  hair  on  face  and  limbs. 
Simple.painless.inexpensivemethod. 
FREE  Book  "How  to  Overcome  the 
Superfine  us  Hair  Problem"  explains 
method  and  proves  success.  Mailed  in 
plain  envelope.  A  !so  Trial  Offer.Write 
MME.  ANNETTE  LANZEHE.  P.  0.  Box  4040, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  W'43,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MINIPOO 

DRY    SHAMPOO 

'    Cleans  hair  thoroughly  in  lo  minutes 
•    Easy  to  apply — pleasant  to  use 
•  Leaves  hair  soft  and  lustrous 
•    Ideal  for  the  sick,  room 


At  Dept  and  Drug  Store 

ANNETTE  JENNINGS,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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just  add  water— that's  all  J  \ 


these  clever  hostess  variations* 

Powdered  Sugar  Waffles 

Diced  Ham  Waffles  •  Corn  Waffles 

Cheese  Rarebit  Waffles 

Pecan  Woffles  •  Fig  Waffles 

Cinnamon  Waffles 


•Directions  on  box  for  these      /^"■'ouafonteedby'^ 
and  many  other  variations      vCood  Housekeeping ^ 


PUFF'S  "g^^py-^o 


MIXES 


GINGERBREAD 
WAFFLE  •  HOT  MUFFIN 


THINGS 
SAFELY 


' ^ 

THE  CREAM  THAT  HAS 

I.  Conceals  all  blemishes  completely— 
even  vitiligo,tndustrial  dermatitis,birth- 
marks.  2.  As  all-over  make-up,  gives 
your  skin  that  enchantingly  fresh,  flaw- 
less appearance  that  only  one  woman  in 
a  thousand  possesses  naturally.  3.  Quick, 
easy  to  apply— a  little  goes  a  long  way. 
4.  Greaseless!  Stays  on  beautifully  all 
day  and  evening.  5.  All  shades  ...  to 
match  any  skin.  6.  Non-irritating— actu- 
ally soothing  for  minor  skin  irritations. 


ACCEPTED  FOR  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  JOURNALS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN. 

Covermark 
1.25  -  3.00 


At  Drug  and 
Dept,   Stores 

Callid  "Modern  Miracle"! —  R«ad«r'(  D/gcit 

LYOIA  O'LEARY,  INC.,  551  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  salon:  30  N.  Michigan  Avenue  J 


"It's  funny,"  she  said  seriously,  "but  I 
feel  as  if  I  knew  you  very  well.  As  you  are, 
I  mean — not  just  as  Bunny's  double.  As  if 
I'd  known  you  all  my  life." 

"She  has  heard  Bunny  and  me  talk  about 
you  so  much,  you  see,"  my  aunt  said  gently. 

It  crossed  my  mind  to  wonder  if  Serena 
had  ever  heard  the  last  of  those  stories  about 
Bunny  and  me,  the  final  joke  that  ended  in 
scandal  and  something  like  tragedy. 

"  It's  the  old  fable  of  the  good  brother  and 
the  bad  brother,"  I  said  lightly.  "The  bad 
brother  has  come  home  at  last." 

"I  know  which  is  the  bad  brother," 
Serena  remarked  calmly.  "I  know  Bunny!" 

"What's  he  like  now  as  a  married  man? " 
I  asked.  "I  can't  imagine  it,  somehow.  Is 
he  very  much  changed?" 

"You  don't  suppose  anything  will  ever 
change  Bunny,  do  you?"  Serena  said. 
"With  those  eyes?" 

Rachel  protested,  "My  dear,  you  are  too 
young  to  talk  that  way."  She  turned  to  me. 
"He's  very  happy.  Bob.  I  always  thought 
he  was  wrong  when  he  said  marriage  would 
never  do  for  him.  But  I  never  thought  he 
would  find  a  woman  like  Elizabeth.  She's 
the  one  woman  who  could  have  made  him 
happy." 

"She  knows  how  to  hold  him,"  Serena 
said.  "Whatever  she  thinks,  he'll  never  know 
it.  She'll  never  let  him  find  out  that  she's 
jealous  and  possessive." 

"My  dear,"  Rachel  said,  "Elizabeth 
isn't " 

"Darling,  all  women  are  jealous,"  Serena 
said  calmly,  "and  most  men  give  them 
cause." 

Rachel  laughed  gently.  "Don't  let  all  this 
nineteen-year-old  worldly  wisdom  give  you 
the  idea  that  Bunny  and  Elizabeth  aren't 
happy.  Bob.  They  are,  and  you'll  know  it 
the  moment  you  see  them." 

"When's  that  going  to  happen?"  I  said. 
"Where  are  they?" 

"In  PHILADELPHIA.  They'd  started  just  be- 
fore your  wireless  came.  We  sent  it  on  to 
them,  but  it  evidently  hasn't  reached  them 
or  we'd  have  heard."  She  smiled  at  me. 
"I'm  afraid  I  was  glad  to  have  a  good  excuse 
for  coming  down  to  meet  you.  Henry 
thought  the  long  drive  might  be  too  much 
for  me." 

I  wondered  whether  the  length  of  the 
drive  had  been  Uncle  Henry's  only  reason 
for  objecting  to  it.  He'd  been  on  my  side, 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  knew  it  had  been 
more  for  Rachel's  sake  than  from  any  strong 
conviction  of  my  innocence.  Realizing  that 
1  should  have  made  them  sooner,  I  made  the 

Ser  inquiries  about  him  and,  after  Rachel 
told  me  that  he  was  well  and  taking  a 
vacation  at  Berry  Hill,  I  asked  about 
tflfolhers — who  hadn't  been  on  my  side.  Aunt 
Mathilda  was  in  town,  Rachel  said;  Uncle 
John  and  Aunt  Minerva  were  still  up  at 
West  Linton,  and  so  was  Louisa. 

"Louisa's  married,  you  know.  To  Eugene 
Renault,  from  Harrisburg.  He's  a  lawyer 
and  he's  gone  into  partnership  with  Henry 
and  taken  over  a  lot  of  the  work — which  I'm 
glad  of." 

"How  do  they  feel  about  my  coming 
home?  "  I  asked. 

Rachel  hesitated.  I  fancied  that  a  shadow 
crossed  her  face.  It  was  Serena  who  an- 
swered: "They're  all  prepared  to  forget  the 
past."  There  was  a  quiver  of  scorn  in  her 
voice. 

"If  they  wouldn't  talk  so  much  about  for- 
getting it,"  Rachel  said,  "it  would  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago."  There  was  a  faint  flush 
in  her  face,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  angry, 
though  her  voice  was  gentle  still. 

"They're  all  just  spiteful  old  women! 
Yes,  Uncle  John  is  an  old  woman  too," 
Serena  declared.  "And  the  whole  story  is 
fantastic.  Itwasw'/you!  I've  always  known 
it  wasn't  you — ever  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  hear  the  story.  How  could  they  all  be  so 
stupid?  How  could  anyone  know  Bunny  and 
not  realize  the  truth?  And  they  all  adore 
him— all  those  prim  and  proper  old  ladies!" 

"My  child,"  I  said,  "whatever  you  may 
think,  don't  say  these  things  to  anyone  else. 
It  won't  do  any  good  to  stir  it  all  up  again. 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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Have  a  Coca-Cola  =  Here's  to  old  times 
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..or  welcoming  home  a  sailor  son 


These  days  there  can  be  more  real  welcome         all  the  world  there's  no  more  cordial  invitation 
in  a  snack  shared  in  the  kitchen  than  in  than  those  three  familiar   American   words. 


It's  naniral  for  popftxlar  names 
to  aufuire  friendly  abbrevia- 
dans.  That's  why  you  hear 
CoaXlaU  called  "Coke". 


many  an  old-time  banquet.  And  with  ice-cold 
Coca-Cola  to  add  refreshment,  you  have  all 
the  makings  at  hand  for  a  good  time.  As  our 
men  in  camp  and  overseas  so  often  tell,  in 


Hare  a  "Coke".  At  your  icebox,  the  sam.e  as  in 
P.  X.'s  around  the  globe,  Coca-Cola  stands 
for  the  pause  thai  refreshes, — has  become  the 
global  symbol  of  American  hospitality. 


S 
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(Continued  from  Page  91) 
t  wasn't  Bunny's  fault.  He  told  the  truth, 
nd  no  one  would  believe  him.  They  be- 
ieved  the  evidence.   I  was  the  one  who  got 
aught.  I  was  in  the  woman's  room.  Whether 

was  framed  or  not  doesn't  really  matter 
low.  There  was  no  question  that  it  was  one 
»f  us.  And  as  far  as  the  scandal  goes,  what 
lifference  can  it  make  which  one  it  was?" 

'  It  makes  a  difference  to  those  who  love 
'ou,"  my  aunt  said. 

I  laughed  a  little.  "What  difference  does 
t  make  [even  to  you?  You  love  Bunny, 
ion't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Rachel  said,  "but " 

"Of  course  she  loves  Bunny!"  Serena  in- 
errupted.  "She  loves  me,  and  she  loves 
Jncle  Henry.  She  loves  all  of  us.  But  she'd 
:ive  the  whole  lot  of  us  in  exchange  for  you ! 
"Jo  matter  what  you  had  done.  She  would 
3ve  you  just  the  same  if  you  had  committed 
nurder!" 

"Don't  say  such  things!"  Rachel  pro- 
ested. 

"They're  true  things,"  Serena  said.  Her 
yes  were  very  bright  and  dark,  I  thought 
rrelevantly,  and  very  beautiful.  They  looked 
traight  into  mine.  "And  you  know  they're 
rue,  don't  you, 
Job?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I 
:now."  jj 

Rachel  and  I  were 
done  together.  It 
vas  late,  and  after 
jerena  left  us  Ra- 
hel  had  suddenly 
;rown  silent.  I 
ooked  at  her  curi- 
)usly.  Something  of 
he  brightness  had 
;one  from  her  face. 

"  It's  time  for  you 
0  go  to  bed,"  I  said. 

"Not  yet."  She 
shook  her  head. 
'  There's  something 
've  got  to  tell  you. 
Bob." 

I  waited. 

"I  hoped  that 
vhen  you  came 
lome  you'd  have  a 
:hance  to  begin  all 
)ver  again,  without 
he  past  hanging 
ound  your  neck." 

"Are  you  still 
vorrying  about  the 
amily?"  I  said. 

"It's  worse  than 
:hat." 

"Can  anything  be  worse?"  I  said,  trying 
;o  make  her  smile. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  so."  There  was  a  little 
jause.  "  It's — it's  about  Camilla.  She's  here 
n  New  York.  She  wants  to  see  you." 

My  mind  recoiled  from  the  thought. 

She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  bag.  "Give  it 
;o  me."  Even  to  my  own  ears  my  voice  was 
i  stranger's  voice.  I  stared  down  at  Ca- 
Tiilla's  neat  handwriting  as  it  flowed  across 
;he  page. 

Blankshire  Hotel,  New  York. 

Apartment  309. 

October  — ,  1940. 
Dear  Mrs.  Clifton:  I  am  writing  to  you  be- 
;ause  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  reach  my 
tiusband.  I've  had  no  word  from  him  for  nearly 
a  year. 

I'm  sure  you  would  find  some  excuse  for 
that,  as  for  everything  else  he  has  done.  But 
[  must  ask  you  to  tell  him,  as  soon  as  he  arrives, 
that  I  must  see  him  at  once.  It's  an  urgent 
matter.  I  understand,  through  the  bank  and 
the  steamship  offices,  that  he  is  on  his  way 
home  from  the  East,  and  that  the  ship  is  ex- 
pected to  dock  on  Friday.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, 1  don't  want  to  go  down  to  the  dock  to 
meet  him.  But  I  shall  be  here  in  my  apartment 
between  ten  and  twelve  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  if  you  will  give  him  this  message  I'm  sure 
he  will  understand  that  it's  best  for  him  to  come 
and  see  me  then.  Yours  sincerely, 

Camilla  Arnold. 

I  crushed  the  letter  in  my  hands.  "  I  know 
what  this  means.  Another  scene — ending  in 
the  same  way  they  always  end— with  me  so 


Help  Save  a 
Million  Tods  of  Paper 

THE  Government  has  asked  us  to 
request  your  support  in  the  pres- 
ent paper  conservation  and  salvage 
campaign.  Paper  is  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  by  our  armed 
forces.  The  paper  you  save  goes  to 
them.    Here's  how  you  save  it: 

1.  You  make  each  piece,  say,  of 
writing  paper  do  its  full  duty — you 
stretch  every  inch  of  wrapping  paper; 

2.  You  help  your  local  stores  save 
paper  by  discouraging  double  and 
extra  wrapping  of  your  purchases, 
and  you  carry  your  own  market 
basket  or  bag  to  save  paper  bags; 

3.  You  cheerfully  accept  the  manu- 
facturer's war  packaging,  as  he  sim- 
plifies boxes,  cartons  to  save  paper; 

4.  You  pass  this  copy  of  the  Journal 
along,  make  it  do  extra  work; 

5.  You  save  every  bit  of  used  paper 
for  your  local  salvage  drive. 


sick  with  disgust  that  I  want  to  cut  my  throat. 
Or  hers."  I  stopped.  Rachel  had  got  up 
from  her  chair,  and  we  stood  staring  at  each 
other.  I  could  see  my  own  thoughts  re- 
flected in  Rachel's  frightened  face.  Formless 
thoughts,  growing  out  of  rage  and  hate,  un- 
acknowledged and  yet  always  present,  like  a 
shadow  half  seen  behind  one's  shoulder— in 
that  moment  they  had  taken  shape  at  last. 
And  suddenly,  with  a  cold  clearness,  I  saw 
myself  close  to  the  border  of  sanity.  "I'll 
never  go  back  to  her,"  I  said.  "Never!" 

Rachel  took  the  letter  from  me,  and 
smoothed  it  out.  She  was  frowning  as  she 
read  it.  But  when  she  looked  up,  her  frown 
was  thoughtful  rather  than  angry.  "Are  you 
sure  that  she  wants  you  to  go  back  to  her?" 
I  stared  at  her. 

"She  doesn't  say  so  in  the  letter,"  Rachel 
said.  There  was  a  pause.  Then  she  went  on: 
"  Was  there  never — was  she  never  interested 
in  any  other  man?" 

"  Interested  ?  "  The  question  was  not  easy 
to  answer  in  simple  words.  "Never  seriously. 

If  you  knew  Camilla " 

"I  know  what  Bunny  has  told  me.  I 
know  there  have  been  other  men.  And  if  any 

of  those  men  had  really  been  serious " 

I  shook  my  head. 
"  None  of  them  ever 
was.  Except  in  Ca- 
milla's imagination. 
She  had  that 
strange  idea  that 
some  womenhave— 
that  every  man  who 
was  attracted  by 
her  most  be  in  love 
with  her.  But  the 
attraction  never 
lasted.  She  could  be 
charming  when  she 
wanted  to,  but  no 
one  could  get  to 
know  her  well  and 
not  realize  the  cold- 
ness that  lay  under- 
neath the  charm 
You  see,  she  doesn't 
really  like  men. 
And  that's  the  one 
thing  that  a  man 
can't  fail  to  realize, 
sooner  or  later."  I 
stopped  there,  re- 
membering Ra- 
chel's generation. 
She  was  in  some 
ways  extraordinar- 
ily unconventional 
in  her  ideas,  but 
never  in  her  lan- 
guage. I  had  to  re- 
mind myself  that  she  might  still  be  shocked 
by  some  of  the  things  that  people  of  my 
generation  find  it  natural  to  talk  about. 

"And  yet,"  she  said  quietly,  "she  wanted 
men  to  be  in  love  with  her." 

"That's  what  they  all  want,  all  neurotic 
women  of  her  kind.  Only  they  don't  want  tc 
pay  the  price." 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  may  have  hap- 
pened in  these  past  two  years.    She's  beer 

living  alone  in  London.  You  don't  know " 

"No,"  I  said  slowly,  "I  don't  know,  ol 
course.  But  somehow  I  don't  believe  she'll 
ever  really  want  anyone  else — or  that  she'lt 
ever  be  willing  to  divorce  me." 

Aunt  Rachel  shook  her  head  stubbornly  a^ 
she  reread  the  letter.  "  I  think  she's  willing, 
now,  Bob.  More  than  willing.  Anxious.  1 
think  that's  what  shfe  wants  to  talk  oveq 
with  you  tomorrow." 

I  KNEW  better,  of  course.  I  knew  Camilla. 
And  yet,  suddenly,  absurdly,  I  caught  my 
self  hoping,  almost  believing,  that  I  didn'g 
know  her,  that  it  was  Aunt  Rachel,  judging. 
on  hearsay  and  a  crumpled  letter,  who  reall;g 
knew  her.  The  hope  stayed  with  me  in  th,(. 
primness  of  Rachel's  guest  room;  it  kep 
sleep  away  from  me,  till  at  last  I  got  up  an^g 
dressed  and  tiptoed  out  of  the  apartment,  g. 
The  streets  were  almost  empty,  but  I  dij-g 
not  walk  alone.  Camilla's  shadow  walke^g 
with  me.  I  saw  her  smile,  and  I  heard  ht^, 
voice.  I  saw  her  as  the  pretty  blond  girl  g^j 
(Continued  on  Page  95)  .J. 


THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  CHEER 

ZJ/J"  Mrac/e  (Va/Zpaper 


0.-"W/iaf  t/o  /  io  before  I  wet  it?" 

i4.-Not  a  blessed  thing,  except  take 
the  roll  out  of  the  attractive  box,  and 
cut  the  paper  to  correct  measure- 
ments. Then,  just  dip  it  in  water  — 
and  hang  it!  Thousands  of  women 
are  proving  that  anyone  can  do  it. 
This  miracle  wallpaper  comes  preci- 
sion-trimmed to  fit  and  match  per- 
fectly. Goes  up  like  a  postage  stamp 
—  dries  in  20  minutes -is  guaranteed 
to  stick  or  your  money  back! 

Q—"How  do  I  get  the  surface  ready?" 

>i.  -It's  simple!  Trimz  Ready-Pa.sted 
Wallpaper  goes  on  right  over  your 
old  wallpaper  or  painted  surface.  In 
a  few  hours,  the  job's' done,  your 
family's  delighted,  and  your  friends 
are  baffled.  (Be  a  sport,  though,  and 
let  'em  in  on  the  secret.)     ■ 


Q.—  'l'm  fussy  about  patterns.  Got  any 
nilike?" 

>1.-Lady,  you'll  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. There  are  lots  and  lots  of 
patterns  .  .  .  real  beauties  .  .  .  wash- 
able, fadepropf  and  style-tested  so 
you're  sure  they'll  look  smart  on 
your  walls.  See  the  guide  chart  at  the 
store,  which  shows  how  to  select  the 
right  patteins  and  colors  and  tells 
how  much  you  need. 

Q.—"Must  cost  a  lot,  hmmm?" 
>l.-Gosh.  no!  Costs  as  little  as  $1.98 
a  box,  complete  with  matching  bor- 
ders, nothing  else  to  buy. Three  boxes 
do  an  average  room.  And  the  cost  of 
the  paper  is  the  only  cost.  That  means 
a  big  saving.  See  how  easy  and  how 
much  fun  it  is  to  do  one  room  —  and 
you'll  soon  be  doing  over  the  whole 
house ! 


AS  LOW  AS 


$2^98 


PER  BOX 


On  Sale  at  Chain, 

Department, 

Hardware  and 

Wallpaper  Stores. 

144,   TRIMZ  CO., inc. 


HE  ONLY  READY-PASTED 
WALLPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 

is  Distributed  by 

TRIMZ  COMPANY,  INC. 
1012  S.  Spauiding  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  ill. 
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\  GIANT  PEAS 


BRAND 


|ou  used  to  hear  "It 
there's  a  new  and 

nt  of  view  toward 
food, 
nd  friendly  grati- 

ans  of  Green  Giant 
cer's  shelf.  Out  of 
resh-flavored  peas 
deas  for  leftovers 
than  new."  Try 
e' 


But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  "just  any  peas"  will  do  the  trick 
There  has  to  be  quality  in  the  seed,  grown 
in  the  pods,  and  captured  in  the  cans 
That's  the  seed-to-can  kind  of  quality  you 
get  in  Green  Giant  Brand  peas,  "packed 
at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor.' 


Packed  only  by  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company 
headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  and  Fine  Foods  o, 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario.  Also  packers  oj  Niblet. 
Brand  whole  kernel  corn. 


'otato  Croquettes.  Make  croquett(  s 
LT  mashod   potatix-s  and   leftover 

am  (ground).    Dip  in  beaten  egK.  j_;f 

ead  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat  and  j^ 

•rounded   by  Green  Giant  Brand  ^ 

ream  sauce.  CV 


Sea  Food  Scallop.  Wake  a  scallop  of  2  cup 
leftover  cooKed  sea  food  or  fish  and  2}^  cup 
leftover  stewed  tomatoes.  To  regular  se£ 
soning  of  salt  and  pepper  add  2  tbsp: 
chopped  onion  and  1  cup  chopped  celer> 
sauteed,  and  1  Isp.  chili  powder.  Combin 
with  one  20-oz.  can  Green  Giant  Bran 
peas  and  bake  in  buttered  casserole  in  he 
oven  for  30  minutes. 


...or  welcoming  hotfT 

These  days  there  can  be  more  real  welcome         all  the  world  there's  no  ^ 


in  a  snack  shared  in  the  kitchen  than  in  than  those  three  fi 


am 


many  an  old-time  banquet.  And  with  ice-cold         Have  a  "Coke".  At  you    ••         ^ 
Coca-Cola  to  add  refreshment,  you  have  all         P.  X.'s  around  the  gl  '    -^ 


the  makings  at  hand  for  a  good  time.  As  our 
men  in  camp  and  overseas  so  often  tell,  in 


for  the 


'yause 


that  reft 


global  symbol  of  Amer 


'  Ring  (Left).  Make  a  moist  bread  stufTmg  of  leftover  bread  and  bake  m  nnf;  mold.  Turn  out,  garnish  V' 
'  fill  with  leftover  chicken  or  ham,  creamed,  and  Green  Giant  Brand  peas.    Shepherd's  Pie  (r^ight).  Add  •" 
Giant  Brand  peas  to  diced  leftover  beef  and  leftover  gravy.   Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  Worcestersn 
3  buttered  casserole.    Place  mounds  of  leftover  mashed  potatoes  Cto  which  chopped  chives  may  be  addc 
ind  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  (450°  F.)  until  potatoes  are  browned. 


DUSE  OF  Cobwebs 

(Continued  from  Page  93) 

d  met  on  an  English  June  day  at  Henley 

the  river.  And  I  saw  her  as  a  woman  with 

at  girl's  face  and  eyes  and  lips  and  body — 

e  woman  I  had  lived  with  for  six  years.  As 

I  looked  back  on  that  life,  I  saw  myself  as 

jough  I  were  looking  at  someone  else — 
meone  whose  thoughts  were  frightening 
id  strange.  It  was  to  escape  from  those 
oughts  that  I  left  London. 
But  I  hadn't  escaped  them.  They  had 
me  back  to  me  like  a  recurring  nightmare. 
;ould  see  Camilla's  face  as  she  had  looked 
len  I  left  her.  I  could  hear  the  last  words 
e  had  said  to  me,  the  unforgivable  words 
at  I  shall  carry  with  me  till  I  die.  After  al- 

ost  two  years  I  had  come  half  around  the 

Drld  to  find  those  thoughts  waiting  for  me 
New   York.    To   find   Camilla   waiting 

r  me. 

Sometime  in  the  small  hours  I  walked 

ick    along    Fifth    Avenue.    The    hateful 

loughts  came  with 
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(Set/eanf/ia 

By  Elizabeth  Coatswortb 

It  is  we  women  who  this  morning 
pray 
To  You  to  bless  the  cleaning  of 
our  houses. 
With  Your  green  grass  the  little 
hills  are  gay. 
And  once  again  the  cow  in 
meadow  browses. 


/// 

ivEN  the  longest 

ght  must  end,  and 

ten  it  is   morning, 

id  the  ugly  dreams 

ive  faded.    In  their 

.ace  is  the  pleasant 

ality  of    breakfast 
Rachel's  dining 

bom.  And  Rachel,  as 

Iways,  without   a 

air  out  of  place,  the 

srfect  picture  of  a 

reat  lady,  in  all  times 

nd  places  and  situa- 

ons,    always    the 

ime.  And  Eunice, 

30,  in  her  prim  black 

ress,   the    perfect 

jrvant,  equally  un- 

lianging.   Each  of 

tiem    the    finished 

roduct  of  their  time, 

f  the  gracious  world 

lat  seems  to  be  fast 

ipping   away    from 

s.    And  last  of  all, 

ut  not  least  pleasant , 

erena  coming  in  late, 

dth  sleepy  face  and 

air   in   loose   curls. 

erena  wearing  a 

leep  red  satin  house 

oat,  that  showed  up 

er  dark  hair  and  eyes 

nd  honey-colored 

kin. 

"Darling,  I  know 
jvhat  time  you  came 
'n!"  Rachel  said. 
'You  didn't  sleep 
nuch,  did  you?" 

You  must  give 
ne  time.  When  I  try 
,0  sleep,  I  still  feel 
he  ship  pitching  and 
lear  the  sounds  of  the 
-and  then  I  wake 
md  find  myself  in  a  big,  quiet  bed,  at  home, 
ind  I  can't  quite  believe  it." 

."•When  we  get  home  to  Berry  Hill,  you'll 
sleep  better,"  Rachel  said. 

"Yes,  when  we  get  to  Berry  Hill."  For 
ifteen  years  I  had  visited  Berry  Hill  in 
dreams,  time  and  time  again.  I  had  stood  on 
the  lawn  and  looked  across  the  valley  at  the 
low  Pennsylvania  hills.  I  had  seen  the  woods 
bright  with  the  colors  of  fall,  or  covered  with 
snow,  or  in  the  lovely  transition  of  April  and 
May.  Every  change  of  season  seemed  to 
bring  on  these  dreams,  no  matter  where  I 
was.  So  I  said,  "When  we  get  to  Berry  Hill," 
but  I  could  not  believe  that  in  a  few  days  I 
should  be  there.  I  felt  as  though  an  im- 
passable barrier  stood  between  me  and  all 
the  things  I  longed  to  see— and  now  that 
they  were  so  close  to  me,  I  could  no  longer 
see  them  clearly,  as  I  had  seen  them  when  I 
was  many  thousand  miles  away. 

Rachel  avoided  the  obvious  fact  that  my 
going  back  would  depend  on  what  happened 
this  morning.  She  chatted  on,  telling  me 
which  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and 
what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  house,  as 


if  she  were  quite  unaware  of  the  unpleasant 
appointment  before  me. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  I  said  at  last,  getting  up 
abruptly. 

I  thought  I  saw  relief  in  Rachel's  face. 
"Yes,  you  must  go,"  she  said. 

"We'll  wait  for  you  here,"  Serena  said, 
and  I  knew  that  she  must  know  almost 
everything.  "Don't  make  it  too  long,"  she 
added.  The  casual  way  she  ignored  all  the 
ugly  implications  was  oddly  comforting. 

As  I  entered  the  hotel  I  thought.  In  half 
an  hour  I  shall  be  walking  out  through  these 
doors.  It  will  be  finished.  This  afternoon, 
perhaps,  I'll  be  on  my  way  to  West  Linton. 

I  waited  at  the  desk  while  they  tele- 
phoned up  to  Camilla's  apartment.  "Mrs. 
Arnold  says  to  come  right  up."  There  was  a 
little  delay  as  I  waited  for  the  elevator. 
Then  I  was  getting  out  at  the  third  floor. 
"Apartment  309?  Down  the  corridor,  and 
turn  to  your  right." 
Funny  how  those  lit- 
tle details  stick  in  my 
memory.  I  can  see 
myself  walking  down 
the  corridor.  There  is 
310,  and  around  the 
corner,  309.  I  ring 
the  bell  and  wait  for 
a  minute.  And  then 
I  see  that  the  door  is 
not  quite  closed.  I 
push  it  open,  and 
go  in. 


The  small  leaves  brighten  up  the 
branches  brown. 
The  thickets  hide  the  wayside 
ugliness. 
Let  us  make  haste  to  take  the 
curtains  down. 
And  sweep  the  rugs  outdoors 
with  thoroughness. 

Let  us  make  haste  with  scrubbing 
brush  and  soap 
To  scour  our  houses  till  they,  too, 
may  shine. 
And  out  of  bright,  fresh  windows 
view  the  hope 
That  makes  the  countryside  so 
gay  and  fine. 

But  quietly  and  tranquilly  may  we 
strive 
All  things  indoors  to  bring  unto 
Your  order. 
Remembering  the  joy  that  stirs  the 
hive. 
The  shining  peace  upon  the  tulip 
border. 


It  seemed-  to  me 
an  endless  time  that 
I  waited  for  the  ele- 
vator. It  was  like  a 
nightmare  inwhich  I 
was  running,  running 
with  interminable 
slowness,  away  from 
the  horror  in  the  room 
behind  me. 

The  elevator  man 

looked  at  me  oddly. 

"Anything   wrong?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "In 

309.  Come  back  with 

me  and " 

"Better  report  it 
to  the  manager."  He 
evidently  did  not 
want  to  be  involved. 
Then  I  was  back  at 
the  desk,  talking,  as  a 
man  talks  in  sleep, 
about  something — an 
accident — in  309. 
They  were  trying  to 
hurry  me  away,  not 
wanting  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  lobby, 
but,  as  I  turned,  my 
eye  was  caught  by 
the  clock  behind  the 
desk.  Some  mechani- 
cal instinct  of  self- 
preservation  must 
have  made  me  speak  as  I  did.  Certainly  I 
did  not  reason  it  out. 

"That  clock,"  I  said.  "  Is  it  right?  " 
They  all  looked  at  it  and  someone  said, 
"Yes,  it's  right."    It  said  ten  minutes  past 
ten. 

Then  we  were  in  the  manager's  ofifice,  and 
I  was  saying,  "You  had  better  telephone  for 
the  police." 

The  manager's  dignified  presence  seemed 
to  crumple.  "Suicide?" 
"It  looks  like  it,"  I  said. 
"Why   didn't   you   telephone   from    up- 
stairs?" 

"  I  didn't  want  to  touch  the  phone."  The 
answer  must  have  come  from  my  subcon- 
scious self.  I  had  never  thought  about  the 
phone,  or  about  anything,  except  to  get  out 
of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  heard  the  manager  telephoning,  became 
aware  of  a  doctor's  professional  eyes  apprais- 
ing me  through  rimless  glasses.  Then  we  were 
in  the  elevator.  We  were  walking  down  the 
corridor,  a  little  procession— the  manager, 
the  doctor,  the  desk  clerk  and  I.  We  turned 
the  comer  and  then,  suddenly,  we  stopped. 


THOUSANDS  OF  WOMEN  CHEER 


7M  Af/rac/e  fVa/Zpoper 


Q.-"What  do  I  do  before  I  wet  it?" 

A.— Not  a  blessed  thing,  except  take 
the  roll  out  of  the  attractive  box,  and" 
cut  the  paper  to  correct  measure- 
ments. Then,  just  dip  it  in  water— 
and  hang  it!  Thousands  of  women 
are  proving  that  anyone  can  do  it. 
This  miracle  wallpaper  comes  preci- 
sion-trimmed to  fit  and  match  per- 
fectly. Goes  up  like  a  postage  stamp 
—  dries  in  20  minutes  — is  guaranteed 
to  stick  or  your  money  back! 

Q.—"How  do  I  get  the  surface  ready?" 

j4.— It's  simple!  Trimz  Ready-Pasted 
Wallpaper  goes  on  light  over  your 
old  wallpaper  or  painted  surface.  In 
a  few  hours,  the  job's  done,  your 
family's  delighted,  and  your  friends 
are  baffled.  (Be  a  sport,  though,  and 
let  'em  in  on  the  secret.) 


AS  LOW  AS 


Q.—"I'm  fussy  about  patterns.  Got  any 
I'll  like?" 

i4.  — Lady,  you'll  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. There  are  lots  and  lots  of 
patterns  .  .  .  real  beauties  .  .  .  wash- 
able, fadepropf  and  style-tested  so 
you're  sui'e  they'll  look  smart  on 
youi'  walls.  See  the  guide  chart  at  the 
store,  which  shows  how  to  select  the 
right  patterns  and  colors  and  tells 
how  much  you  need. 

Q.—"Must  cost  a  lot,  hmmm?" 

A.  Gosh,  no!  Costs  as  little  as  $1.98 
a  box,  complete  with  matching  bor- 
deis,  nothing  el.se  to  buy. Three  bo.\es 
do  an  average  room.  And  the  cost  of 
the  paper  is  the  only  cost.  That  means 
a  big  saving.  See  how  easy  and  how 
much  fun  it  is  to  do  one  room  — and 
you'll  soon  be  doing  over  the  whole 
house ! 


$^98 


PER  BOX 


On  Sale  at  Chain, 

Department, 

Hardware  and 

Wallpaper  Storet. 

><4,  TRIM2   CO.,  INC. 


HE  ONLY  READY-PASTED 
WALLPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 

is  Distributed  by 

TRIMZ  COMPANY,  INC. 
1012  S.  Spauiding  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 
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Good  food  plenty  of  it 
in  delicious  varietY-with 

HON  RATioHEoya  H  (^  mp's 

TENDERONl 


Rationing  is  just  an  incident  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
to  clever  women  who  use  Van  Camp's  Tenderoni  to 
keep  meals  varied  .  .  .  interesting  .  .  .  nourishing.  A  meal 
in  itself .  .  .  light,  white,  fluffy  Tenderoni  is  the  delight- 
ful ingredient  that  gives  substance  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  combination  dishes  with  meat,  cheese,  fish,  chicken, 
vegetables . . .  making  these  foods  go  further . . .  enhancing 
their  flavor  and  appeal  to  all  appetites. 

Tenderoni  does  this  because  it  is  different  from  all 
ordinary  macaroni  or  spaghetti  .  .  .  different  as  an  angel- 
food  cake  is  from  a  loaf  of  bread  because  of  the  egg- 
white  in  Tenderoni,  plus  Van  Camp's  patented  process. 
This  exclusive  method  gives  Tenderoni  a  thin  wall  that 
cooks  quickly  (only  7  minutes)  .  .  .  holds  its  shape  after 
cooking  ...  is  tender  but  not  doughy  •  Ask  your  grocer 
for   Tenderoni.    Enjoy   it   often.    Try   this   Tenderoni 
recipe   that   gives  new   flavor   to   an   old  favorite. 

TENDERONI  TOMATO  RAREBIT 

;  {6  oz.)  package  TENDERONI  VA  cups  grated 

I  can  condensea  tomato  soup  American  cheese 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

Cook  Tenderoni  according  fo  directions  on  package.  Heat  soup;  stir 
in  1  cup  of  the  cheese,  and  pepper,  and  continue  heating  until  piping 
hot.  Place  hot  Tenderoni  on  a  serving  platter;  pour  over  sauce,  ond 
top  with  remaining  cheese.  Makes  6  servings. 


Tenderoni  is  a  product 
of  Van  Camp's  . . .  fa- 
mous for  fine  foods  for 
83  yeoi  s. 


if-  Tenderoni  is  a  registered  trade-mark 
for  Van  Camp's  patented  product. 


They  all  turned  and  stared  at  me,  and  then 
they  turned  again  to  stare  at  the  man  who 
stood  before  the  door  of  309. 

At  my  brother,  Bunny. 

I  stared,  too,  I  suppose.  It  was  like  find- 
ing myself,  unexpectedly,  before  a  mirror. 

Bunny  was  the  first  to  speak.  His  tone 
was  unperturbed.  "So  I  got  here  before  you, 
eh?"  He  made  a  casual  gesture  toward  the 
door.  "I've  been  ringing  the  bell,  but  she 
doesn't  answer." 

"You  didn't  go  in?"  If  the  sharpness  of 
the  manager's  voice  surprised  Bunny,  his  ex- 
pression did  not  show  it. 

"I  couldn't  get  in,"  he  said.  "The  door's 
locked." 

A  wave  of  relief  flowed  over  me.  I  must 
have  closed  that  door,  though  I  did  not  re- 
member doing  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  the  manager 
was  asking. 

"I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Arnold."  Bunny's 
voice  was  suddenly  sharp,  as  if  for  the  first 
time  he  realized  that  there  was  something 
underlying  all  this  talk.  "What  is  this? 
What's  it  all  about?" 

"That's  what  we  have  to  find  out,"  the 
manager  said. 

He  unlocked  the  door  with  a  pass  key.  He 
warned  us  not  to  touch  the  knob.  The  doc- 
tor went  in  first  and  we  followed  him  into  the 
entrance  hall.  He  told  us  to  stay  there  and 
went  on  into  the  sitting  room  alone.  From 
where  I  stood  I  could  not  look  into  the  room, 
but  I  could  see  my  brother's  face  as  he  stood 
in  the  doorway.  And  the  look  of  it  told  me, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  that  room  before.  He  moved  forward  a 
little,  until  he  was  inside  the  room.  1  could 
see  only  the  back  of  his  head,  but  I  could  see 
what  he  saw  as  if  I  were 
looking  over  his  shoulder.      

"She  shot  herself," 
someone  was  saying. 

"Shot  herself?"  Bun- 
ny's voice  came  back  to 
mesharply.  "Whatwith?" 

Then  silence.  Silence 
that  was  uttering  the  word 
that  my  mind  had  been 
desperately  trying  not  to 
hear.  And  Bunny  turned 
slowly,  and  our  eyes  met. 

The  hours  that  followed  are  a  blurred  con- 
fusion in  my  mind.  I  remember  that  the 
hall  was  suddenly  full  of  uniformed  men  and 
of  the  buzz  of  their  voices;  I  remember  wait- 
ing, waiting  endlessly,  while  unknown  mys- 
teries of  police  routine  went  on  in  the  next 
room;  I  remember  that  I  tried  to  keep  my 
scattered  thoughts  away  from  the  riddle  of 
Bunny's  presence  and  that  the  weight  of  un- 
said things  between  us  made  the  time  of 
waiting  seem  interminable.  More  distinctly 
I  remember  holding,  for  an  uncomfortable 
interval,  the  center  of  the  stage.  I  was  in 
the  room  again.  Out  of  the  blur  of  faces  and 
voices,  one  face  had  materialized,  and  an 
impersonal  voice,  and  a  pair  of  cold  eyes 
watching  mine.  I  had  a  sense  of  nakedness,  as 
I  felt  myself  stripped  of  all  the  reserves  and 
decencies  of  my  private  life. 

"You  can  identify  this  woman?" 

OHE  is  my  wife,  Camilla  Arnold."  I  spoke 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  like  a  man  when 
he  is  drunk  and  trying  to  show  that  he  is 
sober. 

"You  were  the  first  person  to  find  her?" 
"I  suppose  I  must  have  been.    I  seem  to 

have  been  the  first  one  to  report  the " 

I  stopped. 

"You  were  not  living  with  your  wife?"  I 
had  already  given  the  Fifty-eighth  Street 
address  as  mine. 

"No.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  two  years." 
"When  did  you  see  her  last?" 
"In  Florence,  about  two  years  ago." 
"What  were  you  doing  there?" 
"  I'm  a  writer,"  I  said,  giving  the  explana- 
tion that  usually  covers  every  form  of  eccen- 
tricity. "I've  been  living  abroad  for  many 
years.    I  landed  in  New  York  yesterday." 
More   questions.     Short,    staccato   ques- 
tions, and  my  briefer  answers.   No,  Camilla 
and  I  weren't  legally  separated.  Yes,  she'd 
stayed  on  in  our  London  house  after  I'd  left 
it.  No,  I'd  had  no  idea  that  she  was  in  New 


^  A  teacher  uas  examining 
^  lier  class  in  the  catechism 
an<l  aslietl,  "Vt  liat  is  the  out- 
ward and  visii>le  sign  in  hap- 
tism?"  and  the  inevitable 
bright  l>oy  answered,  '"I'he 
baby."  —  SIDNEY  F.  WICKS: 

Stories  for  Speeches.  (F.  Muller,  ltd.) 


York  until  yesterday,  when  I  found  h 
letter  asking  me  to  meet  her  here  betwet 
ten  and  twelve  this  morning. 

"What  time  did  you  get  here?" 

"At  five  minutes  to  ten.  I  happened : 
notice  the  clock,  because  I  didnjt  want  tol 
late.  I  stopped  at  the  desk,  and  they  tel 
phoned  up  to  announce  me.  My  wife  to 
them  to  send  me  up  and " 

"She  told  them?"  The  pale  cold  ey 
flickered  a  little. 

"Yes— at  least  I  thought  she  did.    Tl 
telephone  girl  said:  'Mrs.  Arnold  says 
come  right  up.'    You  will  have  to  ask  tl 
girl  whether  it  really  was  my  wife's  voice." 

The  detective  made  a  note.  "Go  on." 

1  HEY  told  me  the  number,  and  I  went  i 
in  the  elevator." 

"Did  the  elevator  man  go  to  the  da 
with  you?" 

"No.  He  only  directed  me.  I  rang  tl 
bell,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then  I  sa 
that  the  door  was  not  quite  shut,  and  I  a 
sumed  that  she  had  left  it  like  that,  expec 
ing  me  to  walk  right  in.  I  stepped  insi( 
and  said  '  Camilla? '  but  there  was  no  answt 
I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  I  walked  on  in, 
the  sitting  room,  and  I  saw  her.  Just  tl 
way  you  saw  her  when  you  got  here." 

"  She  was  dead  ? " 

"Yes." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"  I  knew.   I  could  see  that  she  was." 

■ '  From  the  look  of  the  wound,  you  thoug, 
she  must  be  dead?  You  didn't  touch  her: 

"No." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  went  down " 

"Why  didn't  you  telephone  down?" 

"I  couldn't  get  at  t 

telephone  without  distur 

ing  the  body." 

"You   didn't  see  ai 
gun?" 
"No." 

"You   went   witho 
touching  anything?" 

"Nothing — except    tl 

doorknob.  I  shut  the  do 

so  that  no  one  could  go  in 

I  would  swear  to  that, 

matter  what  happened. 

"You  went  down  in  the  elevator.   It  w 
ten  minutes  past  ten  when  you  got  back 
the  desk  and  it  was  just  ten  when  Mrs.  A 
nold  told  them  to  send  you  up.  So  you  h; 
ten  minutes  in  which  you  rode  up  in  the  e 
vator,  walked  along  the  corridor,  came 
and  found  the  body,  and  got  back  downsta 
again.  Allowing  three  minutes  each  way,  if 
was  Mrs.  Arnold  who  answered  the  phor 
she  was  killed  between  ten  and  ten-three 
she  was  killed  before  you  got  here."  A  liti 
pause  here.  "And  whoever  did  it  had  thr 
minutes  in  which  to  get  away.   .   .   .  E 
your  brother  come  here  with  you?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Then  how  did  he  happen  to  be  here?" 

"You'd  better  ask  him,"  I  said. 

"All  right,  Jerry.  Bring  in  the  other  one 

But  instead  of  Bunny,  the  policem 
brought  the  elevator  man  who  had  broug 
me  up  and  taken  me  down.  "We  just  ^ 
hold  of  him,"  the  policeman  said.  "  I  thoug 
maybe  you'd  want  him  first." 

"All  right."  The  detective  turned  to  t 
elevator  man.  "Where  have  you  been?" 

"  I  was  off  duty."  The  man  was  nervoi 

"  When  did  you  go  off?  " 

"About  a  quarter  past  ten.  I'm  suppos 
to  go  off  at  ten,  but  my  relief  was  late." 

"Did  you  bring  anybody  up  to  tl 
apartment  just  before  you  went  off?" 

"Yes,"  the  man  said.  He  looked  towa 
the  doorway  just  as  the  policeman  cai 
back  with  Bunny.  The  elevator  man  point 
at  Bunny.  "That's  him.  I  brought  him 
and  took  him  down,  maybe  five  minu 
later.  He  said  something  was  wrong  in  ht 
but  I  thought  he  was  tight  or  something, 
didn't  pay  no  attention." 

"  But  you're  sure  he's  the  man,  are  you 

"Sure,  I'm  sure." 

"Sure  it  wasn't  this  one?"  The  detect 
took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  swung  h 
around  so  that  he  was  facing  me. 
(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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cook.no     aut«o«'tus    agree 

fyom  soup  to  dessert 
fo  use  poM-samei 
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AND      HERE     ARE      JUST     A     FEW     OF     THEM... 


// 


CREAM  OF  BROWN  ONION  SOUP 

3  1»>P- '""»'"  V,B,.  ,.11 


CURRIED  CHICKEN  FRICASSEE 

1/9  cwp  3l  azola 


1/^  cup  Mazola 

1  tsp.  curry  powder 


J_4  lb.  chicken,  cut-up 

%  cup  flour  lY^cups  milk 

lYi  tsp.  salt  j'l^  ^^^g  y;ater 

Yi  tsp.  pepper  '                             ^^  ^l^g 

pepper,  con,hine.l.  Bro.n  ,u.Uy  ^^^^  .^  ^^.^^^^^  ^,^,^, 
,e,nove  to  Dutd.  ^^^'^l^'^^^^.l  ..Id  milk  and  .ater 
rest  of  flour,  salt  and  "J^  thickened.  Pour  gravy 
,.adual.y,stl.ln.sn.ooU>^<^^^;^^ 


BROILED  FISH  FILLETS 

Use  fish  fillets  or  steaks  about  K"  thick.  Place  on  oiled 
broiler  rack  with  top  of  food  2"  below  fla.ne.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Brush  with  Mazola.  Broil  5  niins.  or  until 
brown;  carefully  turn.  Spread  with  2)^  tbsp.  mayonnaise 
made  with  Mazola.  Sprinkle  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper 
Broil  10  mins.  or  until  tender  and  brown,  (l^lbs.  serves  4  ) 


s 


Z^^'. 
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OLIVE  COLE  SLAW 
with  FRENCH  DRESSING 


y%  Is  p.  pepper 
1  tsp.  sugar 


%  tsp.  salt 

h  tsp.  paprika 

H  cup  Mazola  i/  ^,„    '■ 

!/i  cup  vinegar 
/i  tsp.  dry  mu.ilard 

Measure  all  ingre.lients  into  mixing  bowl  or  gla.ss  jar  Beat 

belt   "';';^'^'^^'"  "■-  ^''""^^  t"  --  thorough),..  Shake  or 
beat  just  before  serving.  Makes  1  cup 

Mix  H  cup  sliced.  stuffe.l  olives  with  3  cups  slired.le.l  raw 

cabbage.  Toss  with  .salad  dressing  until  well  mixed   (1  tbso 

minced  on.on  and  green  pepper  may  be  ad<led.  if  desired  ) 


^^.. 


PIE  CRUST  (LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE) 

^'    '■  ^sah   MLx  in  Mazola  lightly  With 

Sift  together  flour  and  -  J"  ^^  -  ^^  ^  ,^^^  ,,a 

fork  or  pastry  ^'^^^^^ '^''^^X,^,,  ,l,ould  be  soft.)  Roll 
work  lightly  with  a  fork.  ^^^^"^^  ^^^  bottom  crust 
out  at  once  on  Ao^^^Xlr^sSls Tuse  Lemon  Flavor 
for  one  9"  pie.  or  two  9  P^^^f^^j^,;^;^,,  favorite.)  ^^ 
Kre-Mel  Pie  Filling  to  make  this  .le.ic  _    .-5* 


r-^i 


FOOD  authorities,  in  mod- 
ern cook  book.s,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  now 
specify  "salad  oil"  in  hun- 
dreds of  savory  recipes. 

Mazola  is  a  pure  vegetable 
oil,  as  good  to  eat  as  the 
golden  corn  from  whose  fully 
ripened  hearts  it  is  prcs.sed. 

Save  butter  by  using  Ma- 
zola for  frying  and  "melted" 
shortening.  INIazola  is  as 
superior  for  general  cooking 
as  it  is  for  making  delicious 
fresh  salad  dressings. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 


Baste  roasting  chicken   with   Mazola 
to  keep  skin  tender  and  delieions. 


"^tl 


tJ\ 


Use  Mazola  for  greeting  muffin  and 

cake  tins;  oil  broiler  racks  with  Ma- 
zola to  prevent  meal  from  sticking. 


Before    baking,    brush    potatoes 

with  Mazola  to  keep  skins  soft. 


©  Corn  Products  Sales  Co. 
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K2v(Si^£j^  A  table  treat  from 


hX^j^^-^lX 


...Brer  Rabbit 

'(KoffiDMIia  Molasses 

The  luscious  old-plantation  flavor  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane — sweet 
and  mild  for  table  use.  That's  what  you  get  in  Brer  Rabbit  Gold  Label 
Molasses.  This  highest  quality,  fancy,  light-colored  New  Orleans 
molasses  is  a  delicious  treat  on  pancakes,  waffles  or  French  toast  .  .  . 
on  cereal  .  .  .  and  as  a  spread  for  bread. 

Try  this  sweet  and  mild  table  molasses — in  the  Brer  Rabbit  bottle 
with  the  gold-colored  label.  Or — if  you  wish  a  dark,  full-flavored  type, 
try  Brer  Rabbit  Green  Label  Molasses,  recommended  for  cooking. 
Both  Gold  Label  and  Green  Label  are  real  New  Orleans  molasses! 


A  new  drink  that  makes  children  love 
tiieir  milk!  Add  one  tablespoon  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Gold  Label  Molasses  to  a  glass     - 
of  cold  or  warm  milk. 

Brer  Rabbit  Gold  Label  Molasses  is 
delicious  on  waffles,  hot  biscuits, 
muffins  or  French  toast. 


pPCC  I     PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 

'  '*'■"•  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  J  3-4.  Send  me— free— Brer  Rab- 
bit's "Modern  Recipes  for  Modern  LIvInU,"  contalnlnti  116  fine  recipes 
for  using  either  Gold  Label  or  Green  Label  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 


Name- 


(PBINT  NAUE  AMD  AODBES3) 


Address. 


-0^ 


city 


State 


(Continued  from  Page  96) 

Even  at  that  moment  I  could  almost  have 
laughed  at  the  man's  expression.  He  looked 
helplessly  from  me  to  Bunny  and  back  to  me 
again.  "  He  was  wearing  a  light-colored  suit," 
he  said.  "Light  gray  or — or  maybe  it  was 
light  brown." 

Again  I  could  almost  have  laughed.  The 
suit  I  was  wearing  was  a  nondescript  fawn 
color  and  my  brother's  was  an  indeterminate 
gray. 

"Well,  which  one  was  it?"  the  detective 
demanded. 

The  man  looked  at  Bunny  and  then  at  me. 
He  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

Suddenly  I  knew  that  the  futile  question- 
ing had  gone  far  enough.  Too  far.  There 
mustn't  be  any  room  for  doubt  about  my 
having  been  here  before  Bunny. 

"What's  the  use  of  asking  him?"  I  said 
sharply.  "He  can't  possibly  be  sure  which 
one  of  us  came  up  with  him.  But  I'm  sure. 
I  remember  him,  even  if  he  can't  remember 
me.  He  brought  me  up  and  took  me  down 
again.  My  brother" — I  was  careful  not  to 
look  at  Bunny — "must  have  come  up  with 
the  other  operator — the  one  who  came  on 
duty  at  ten-fifteen." 

"All  right,  Jerry,"  the  detective  said.  "Go 
get  the  other  elevator  boys.  Get  all  of  'em." 
He  swung  around  to  face  Bunny.  "And  let's 
have  your  story,  while  we're  waiting.  When 
did  you  get  here?" 

IV 

1  can't  be  sure  to  the  minute,"  Bunny  said. 
His  voice  was  quiet,  easy.  "  I  knew  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  and  I  wanted  to  get  here  as 
soon  as  my  brother,  so  I  came  straight  up. 
There  was  no  answer  when  I  rang,  and  I 
thought  I  must  have  made 

a  mistake  about  the  num-      

ber.  I  was  just  about  to 
go  down  when  my  brother 
turned  up,  with  the 
others." 

"So  you  must  have  been 
on  the  way  up  while  I  was 
in  the  manager's  office. 
After  I'd  been  here  and 
found  Camilla." 

I  had  a  feeling  that  I'd 
said  it  too  eagerly.  But  the 
detective  didn't  seem  to 
notice.  He  was  looking  at 

Bunny.   "What   did   you      

come  for?"  he  said. 

"  I  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  interview," 
Bunny  said  evenly. 

"Just  why?" 

There  was  a  small  pause.  Then  Bunny 
said,  "Just  to  see  fair  play." 

I  could  see  the  flicker  of  satisfaction  in  the 
detective's  eyes.  "So  you  were  afraid  there 
was  going  to  be  trouble?  " 

"I  knew  my  brother's  weakness  where 
his  wife  was  concerned,"  Bunny  said.  "She 
could  always  make  him  do  anything  she 
wanted  by  working  on  his  feelings.  But  she 
couldn't  work  on  mine.  That's  why  I  wanted 
to  be  present.  I  didn't  know  what  unreason- 
able things  she  might  ask  for — and  get— be- 
sides a  divorce." 

I  had  no  idea  what  Bunny  was  trying  to 
do.  I  knew — and  I  knew  he  knew — that 
whatever  Camilla  had  wanted  of  me,  it  had 
not  been  a  divorce. 

"Oh.  So  she  wanted  a  divorce,  did  she?" 
the  detective  said.  "Why?" 

"There  was  another  man.  In  London." 

I  listened  with  a  curious  sense  of  detach- 
ment. It  was  all  a  lie,  of  course,  but  it  was 
told  with  a  subtlety  and  cleverness  that 
would  have  fooled  the  devil  himself,  that 
might  even  fool  a  New  York  police  captain. 

"My  brother  was  willing  to  give  her  her 
freedom,"  Bunny  went  on,  "but  it  isn't  so 
easy  to  get  a  divorce  in  England.  I  knew 
she  was  here  to  persuade  my  brother  to — to 
give  her  grounds  for  an  English  divorce." 

All  this,  purely  the  invention  of  Bunny's 
brain,  was  so  exactly  what  Camilla  would 
have  done  if  she  had  wanted  a  divorce,  that 
it  almost  convinced  me,  as  it  seemed  to  con- 
vince the  detective. 

"  I  knew  he'd  do  whatever  she  wanted," 
Bunny  said,  "but  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him 
dothat  if  I  could  help  it.  That's  why  I  came." 


:i! 


"So  you  were  the  one  who  hated  her?" 
I  should  have  known  that  this  was  com 
ing,  and  yet  there  was  no  way  that  I  coulc 
have  prevented  it.  Ever  since  we  were  boy: 
Bunny  had  been  the  one  who  did  the  talkinj 
when  there  was  something  that,  we  had  t( 
talk  ourselves  out  of,  and  I'd  been  the  one  t( 
listen  helplessly,  as  I  was  doing  now. 

"I  didn't  hate  her,"  Bunny  said.  "Yoi 
don't  hate  people  like  her.  You  pity  them,  a; 
you  pity  people  with  crippled  bodies.  Shi 
was  a  woman  with  a  twisted,  neurotic  mind 
She  wouldn't  let  herself  be  happy.  She  hac 
everything,  but  she  wasn't  satisfied.  She  al 
ways  wanted  something  more." 

"This  other  man,  in  London,"  the  detec 
tive  said.  "What's  his  name?  " 
"Gerald  Jesson,"  Bunny  said. 
I  knew  he  was  only  making  things  worse 
The  police  were  sure  to  find  out  that  Ca- 
milla's affair  A'ith  Jesson  had  been  broker 
off.  They  were  sure  to  find  out  that  I  was  thtj 
one  who  had  wanted  the  divorce,  and  thai 
Camilla  had  refused  to  give  it  to  me.  And 
then  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  lie  struck; 
me  for  the  first  time.  Camilla's  letter; 
Rachel  still  had  it.  The  police  would  get  it 
from  her  before  she  realized  its  importance.. 

And  when  they  got  it : 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  thought,  the  detec-i 
tive. produced  the  letter.   Bunny  must  hav< 
brought  it  with  him,  I  thought  helplessly 
They'd  found  it  when  they  searched  him,  as* ' 
they  had  searched  me,  looking  for  the  gun. 
I  wondered  why  Bunny  had  bothered  to  tell' 
all  those  lies,  knowing  all  the  time  that  the 
detective  had  the  letter.    I   watched  tht 
man  read  it.    When  he  looked  up  his  eye>j  j 
met  mine  without  expression,  but  I  knewll 
they  must  be  seeing  guilt  in  my  face.  ' 

"So,"  he  said,  "this  ur- 
gent  matter  she  wanted  to 
see  you  about  was  a  di- 
vorce, was  it?" 

"Of  course,"  Bunny 
said,  before  I  could  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 
I  stopped  listening.  I 
was  trying  to  believe  that 
there  could  be  two  inter- 
pretations to  the  letter.  I 
had  read  it  last  evening  in 
the  fog  of  preconceived 
anger  in  which  I  read  all 
Camilla's  letters.  I  remem' 

bered    now    that    Rachel 

had  said  something  about 
its  meaning  not  being  clear.  But  from  the 
moment  I  heard  of  Camilla's  being  in  New 
York,  the  idea  of  seeing  her  had  confused 
my  reason  and  my  judgment. 

The  detective  was  still  asking  questions, 
and  my  brother  was  answering  them.  Their 
voices  would  fade  away  and  then  come  back, 
as  voices  do  when  one  is  on  the  point  of  tail- 
ing asleep. 

"No,  I'm  not  wasting  any  sympathy  on 
her,"  I  heard  Bunny  say.  "Why  should  I 
pretend?  You'll  find  out  soon  enough  that  I 
didn't  like  her.  That's  the  only  thing  my 
brother  and  I  ever  disagreed  about.  When 
they  finally  decided  to  separate,  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  thing  for  both  of  them." 

"And  maybe  you  thought,  with  her  out  of 
the  way,  it  would  be  better  still  ?  Maybe  you 
hated  her  enough  to  put  a  bullet  in  her?" 

Maybe  I  hated  her  enough  to  do  just 
that,"  Bunny  said  imperturbably,  "but  not 
enough  to  do  it  without  a  gun." 

The  detective  did  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have 
any  answer  to  that. 

The  questioning  went  on  interminably. 
Another  elevator  man  was  brought  in,  the 
relief  who  had  come  on  at  a  quarter  past  ten. 
He  remembered  bringing  me  up,  with  the 
manager  and  the  doctor.  But  he  had  not 
seen  my  brother.  "He  must  have  come  up 
in  the  other  car,"  he  suggested.  But  the 
man  who  ran  the  second  elevator,  though  he 
remembered  bringing  Bunny  up,  was  vague 
as  to  the  time.  It  might  have  been  before 
ten  or  after  ten-fifteen.  The  detective  let 
him  go  and  began  again  on  me. 

Until  you  have  had  the  actual  experience 
of  being  involved  in  a  murder  case,  you  can- 
not realize  how  little  the  participants  know 
(Continued  on  Page  100) 


^  A  father  gave  his  little  hoy 
^  a  quarter  and  a  nickel,  idl- 
ing him  to  contribute  at  the 
missionary  meeting.  When  it 
was  over  the  father  asked 
which  he  gave  and  why. 

"'I  gave  the  nickel,"'  he  re- 
plied, "for  the  preacher  said 
we  must  give  cheerfully  and 
I  couldn't  give  the  quarter 
«-heerfully." 

—  JOHN  G.VAUGHN: 

Diamond  Dust  in  Dew  Drops. 

(Post  Pub.  Co.) 
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you  know  as  much  about 

canned  food  quality  as  these  folks  do 


rood  quality  as  these  tolks  do         yp  M 

yoa)s  Pi^rrY  ^mf 

W  Maybe  you  learned  it  the  hard  way,  too  —  workine 


Believe  me,  the  problems  I  ran  into 
certainly  make  me  stand  back  and 
admire  the  vegetables  Del  Monte 
produces,  year  after  year.  More 
varieties  than  I'd  want  to  tackle- 
yet  every  one  a  prize  winner!  I,  for 
one,  will  be  glad  to  let  Del  Monte 
raise  my  vegetables  again  when  this 
war  pressure  lets  up. 


That's  why— whenever  I  open  a  can  of 
Del  Monte,  I  think  of  the  many  things 
Del  Monte  must  do  to  turn  out  such 
delicious  fruit.  All  that  careful  sorting, 
preparing  and  cooking.  And  take  it  from 
me  — it  isn't  easy  to  keep  the 
looks  and  flavor  in  fruit  — 
the  way  Del  Monte  doesi 


Are  you  really  doing  your 

best  for  your  country  — 
at  home  and  when  you  shop? 

CHECK  UP  ONCE  MORE  AND  SEE! 


SERVE  HEALTHFUL  MEALS 

Follow  the  government 
chart.  Include  the  "Basic  7" 
every  day. 

DONT  WASTE  ANY  FOOD 

Plan,  buy,  store  and  cook 
to  conserve  every  ounce. 

SAVE  TIN  CANS 

Two  out  of  three  aren't 
salvaged.  Turn  yours  in.  Be 
sure  they  are  all  clean  and  flat. 


Maybe  you  learned  it  tne  tiard  way, 
in  your  victory  garden — putting  up  your  own  fruit — 
helping  in  a  Del  Monte  cannery  last  summer. 

There's  no  substitute  for  that  kind  of  experience! 

It's  bound  to  make  you  a  smarter  shopper — certain 
to  help  you  get  more  value  for  your  canned  food 
points  and  money. 


It  opened  my  eyes,  too.  Take  fruit  cocktail,  for 
instance.  Once  you've  seen  how  Del  Monte 
selects  those  five  fine  fruits,  proportions  and 
sweetens  them  by  an  exact  recipe,  you'll  know 
what  quality  in  fruit  cocktail  really  is.  And 
when  you  want  quality  in  any  canned  fruit, 
you'll  head  for  your  grocer's  Del  Monte  shelf 
—just  as  I  do  I 


9 Meat  ^  va/:dXicK 


—  in  Del  Monte's  biggest  peach  orchard  — 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  trees,  all  of 
them  specially  developed  canning  varieties. 
Every  bit  of  the  fruit  we  picked  was  sound, 
wholesome  and  ripe,  yet  my  foreman  told 
me  that  only  part  of  it  would  be  good 
enough  for  the  Del  Monte  label. 


FULL  VALUE  FOR  EVERY  POINT 


TURN  IN    WASTE  FATS 

A  tablespoon  saved  every 
day  for  a  month  from  your 
kitchen  will  make  enough 
nitroglycerine  for  a  hand 
grenade. 

SHARE  AND  PLAY  SQUARE 

Don't  pay  more  than  ceil- 
ing prices.  Buy  rationed 
goods  only  with  stamps, 
do  not  buy  from  the  black 
markets. 


CANS  OR  GLASS- 
Enjoy  the  ones 
your  grocer  has! 
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Circle  Triead  Ozite  Cushions  will  give  even 
your  old  rugs  a  wonderfully  inviting  softness - 
make  home  "homier"  than  ever! 


Home  on  furlough — or  soon  for  good,  we  hope — he'll 
enjoy   Home   as    never   before.     Looking   for 
changes,  things  you've  done  since  he's  been 
away,  he  won't  see  but  he'll  fee/  the  difference 
your  Circle  Tread  Ozite  Cushions  will  make. 
The  chances  are  he'll  think  you  have  new 
rugs.  And  for  softness,  for  comfort, 
for  added  wear — they'll  seem  like 
new  rugs  to  you  too. 

Circle  Tread  Ozite  is  one 
home    comfort    you    ought 
to  have  today.    For  a  quieter 
(for  it  absorbs  sound),  lovelier  home, 
Circle  Tread  Ozite  is  a  "must."  For 
economy,  it  is  a  must  too,  because 
how  else  can  you  save  those  old  rugs 
— or  make  new  rugs  last  twice  as  long  ? 

For  your  own  sake,  be  certain  that 
you  see  the  Circle  Tread  design.  Not 
all  rug  pads  are  genuine  Ozite — and 
not  all  can  offer  Circle  Tread  Ozite's 
lasting  softness,  lifelong  wear. 

Buy  Circle  Tread  Ozite  Cushions 
today — and  give  your  rugs  and  car- 
pets the  protection  they  deserve. 


RUG  CUSHION 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet  on  **Care  of 
Rugs."  A  mine  of  Information  on  how 
to  make  your  precious  rugs  last  longer 
—  hints  on  removing  stains,  moth  pre- 
vention, etc.  Write  for  Booklet  404. 
Clinton  Carpet  Company 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54 


And  OZITE  recommends  •  .  • 

Shampoo  Your  Own  Rugs  and 
Upholstery  at  Home  with 

DES-TEX   FOAM 

•  with    DES-TEX    FOAM,   it's  easy   to   give 
your  rugs  and  carpets  a  professional-type 
shampoo  right  on  the  floor.    Its  special 
foaming  action  cleans  away  dirt  quickly 
— restores  lovely  colors  and  texture.  No 
hard  rubbing — and  no  need  to  rinse, 
because  DES-TEX   FOAM  Is  soap- 
less!  Concentrated  —  1  quart 
\  makes   2^  gallons  of  cleaner. 

•  For  Spot  Cleaning  of  Rugs, 
Upholstery    and    other 
heavy  fabrics,  use  DES- 
TEX    DRY    CLEANER. 


(Continued  from  Page  98) 
about  what  is  going  on.  Even  the  suspect 
doesn't  know  how  much  evidence  there  is 
against  him.  They  ask  him  questions,  but  he 
doesn't  know  what  they  think  of  his  answers. 
They  take  his  fingerprints,  but  he  doesn't 
know  the  result  of  the  tests.  Perhaps  when 
they  search  him,  he  can  guess  that  they  are 
looking  for  a  gun.  But  they  don't  tell  him 
whether  or  not  they  have  found  one  else- 
where. Only  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the 
day  no  gun  had  been  shown  to  me,  made  me 
think  that  they  had  found  none.  If  they 
had,  I  was  sure  they  would  have  confronted 
me  with  it.  And  I  was  certain  they  would 
have  arrested  me  on  the  spot. 

After  hours  of  questioning,  first  at  the 
hotel  and  afterward  in  the  district  at- 
torney's office,  where  we  were  interviewed 
separately,  and  I  was  asked  all  the  same 
things  over  again  in  different  words  and 
with  different  variations,  they  let  me  go 
home,  merely  warning  me  that  I  must  hold 
myself  ready  for  further  questioning  at  any 
time. 

I  don't  know  what  time  it  was  when  I  got 
back  to  Rachel's  flat.  I  know  it  was  evening, 
for  the  lights  were  on  in  the  sitting  room. 
Rachel  and  Serena  were  there.  My  brother 
was  there,  too — the  police  had  let  him  go  be- 
fore they  had  released  me.  I  suppose  all 
three  must  have  been  afraid  that  I  should  be 
held,  but  nothing  in  their  faces  showed  it. 

I  must  have  been  still  suffering  from 
shock.  It  was  not  until  I  had  sat  there  awhile 
that  my  brain  began  to  clear,  and  I  was  able 
to  put  into  words  the  question  that  had 
been  lying  at  the  back  of  my  mind.  It  was 
the  first  chance  I'd  had  to  speak  to  my 
brother,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  police. 
A  strange  way  for  us  to  meet,  after  two 
years'  separation. 

"Why?"  I  said.  "Why  did  you  tell  all 
those  lies?" 

"Because,  my  dear  boy,  they'd  found  that 
letter  in  my  pocket.  It  had  to  be  explained. 
And  there  was  only  one  safe  way  of  explain- 
ing it — to  make  them  believe  that  it  was 
Camilla  who  wanted  the  divorce." 

"And  suppose  they  find  out  that  she 
didn't?  Your" — I  paused  a  moment — "our 
having  lied  about  it  makes  things  so  much 
worse." 

And  how  are  they  going  to  find  out? 
Camilla  never  told  anybody  that  you  wanted 
the  divorce,  I'm  willing  to  bet.  If  she  talked 
at  all,  it  had  to  be  the  other  way  around. 
You  know  Camilla.  When  Jesson  ran  out  on 
her  she  told  you  that  she  was  through  with 
him,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  but " 

"But  you  still  don't  approve  of  telling 
lies,  do  you?"  Bunny  wagged  his  head  at 
me.  "It's  lucky  I  was  there  to  tell  them  for 
you." 

"You  didn't  have  to  drag  yourself  into  it 
as  a  suspect,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  Bunny  said,  with  his  characteris- 
tic smile  and  shrug,  "I  thought  we  ought  to 
give  the  police  a  run  for  their  money.  As  the 
man  said  at  the  peep  show  when  the  little 
boy  asked  whether  it  was  the  French  or 
English  fleet  that  was  a-burning — 'Which- 
ever you  likes,  me  little  dears!  You  pays 
your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice ! ' " 

"Please,  Bunny!"  Rachel  said.  "This  is 
no  joking  matter!" 

"What  else  is  it  but  a  grotesque,  fantastic 
joke?  I  can  see  Camilla  laughing  over  it, 
wherever  she  is — only  she  never  had  any 
sense  of  humor,  blast  her  eyes ! " 

"Bunny,  please  don't!" 

"You  want  me  to  show  proper  respect  for 
the  dead,  do  you?  You  were  blaming  me 
just  now  for  telling  lies  to  the  police.  And 
now  you  are  shocked  because  I'm  telling  the 
truth.  We  all  know  what  Camilla  was — a 
woman  possessed  by  a  devil.  A  devil  that 
tortured  her  till  in  revenge  she  had  to  tor- 
ture you.  She  didn't  want  you,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  you  go.  She  was  one  of  those 
neurotic  women  who  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  a  man  when  they  get  him.  One  of 
those " 

"Don't,  Bunny!"  Rachel  interposed. 
"Please  don't  say  such  things  in  front  of 
Serena." 
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Bunny's  eyes  gave  Serena  a  curiously 
thoughtful  look.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I'd 
forgotten.  But  I  don't  think  it  really  mat- 
ters. If  Serena  doesn't  understand  now, 
she  never  will.  And  if  she  does,  I've  told  her 
nothing  that  she  doesn't  know." 

"I  think  I  know,"  Serena  said  slowly, 
"what  kind  of  woman  Camilla  was." 

"You  all  know,"  I  said.  "Which  means 
that  you  know  I  had  a — a  motive.  And  the 
police  will  know  it,  too,  if  they  don't  know  it 
already.  You  made  it  worse  by  trying  to 
confuse  the  issue.  Bunny." 

"No,"  Bunny  said.  "They  can't  bring 
charges,  can  they,  till  they  decide  which  one 
of  us  to  bring  them  against?  And  at  present 
they've  got  us  so  mixed  up  that  they'll 
never  get  us  straight  again.  Those  elevator 
men "  He  was  actually  laughing! 

"My  word.  Bunny!"  I  said.  "This  isn't  a 
joke !  We're  not  amusing  ourselves  this  time 
by  fooling  people.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun,  once. 
But  it  stopped  being  funny  fifteen  years  ago. 

And  now "  I  stopped  there.  There  was 

a  trace  of  the  old,  stubborn  smile  on  his  face. 
"How  did  you  happen  to  be  at  the  hotel?" 
I  said. 

I  TOLD  the  police  the  truth  about  that," 
he  said.  "  I  came  straight  here  as  soon  as  I 
got  Rachel's  wire.  I  got  here  a  few  minutes 
after  you  had  left.  Rachel  showed  me  the 
letter.  I  didn't  stop  to  talk  it  over.  I  was 
furious.  I  took  a  taxi  to  the  hotel,  and  went 
up  to  the  apartment.  I  knew  the  number. 
I  had  the  letter  in  my  pocket.  I  suppose  I 
was  going  up  in  one  elevator  while  you  were 
coming  down  in  the  other.  And  that's  how  it 
happened.  If  we 
had  planned  it  we 
couldn't  have  con- 
fused the  police  any 
more  completely." 

"And  how  do 
they  know,"  I  said, 
"that  we  didn't 
plan  it?" 

"When  did  we 
have  time  to  plan 
it?"  Bunny  said. 
"You  never  saw  me 
till  we  met  at  the 
hotel." 

"We've  got  to 
prove  that.  Why 
didn't  you  keep  out 
of  it?  Isn't  it  bad 
enough  for  one  of 

us  to  be  "    I 

stopped.  "  Don't  you  see  what  you've  done? 
I  had  an  obvious  motive.  You  had  none. 
But  as  an  accessory  before  or  after  the 
fact " 

"All  this,"  Bunny  interrupted  composedly, 
"is  going  a  little  too  fast.  They  can't  convict 
either  of  us  on  motive,  or  opportunity,  or 
anything  else — until  they  find  the  gun."  He 
gave  me  a  thoughtful  look,  behind  which  I 
could  feel  something  unsaid.  Between  us,  as 
between  all  human  beings,  there  were  some 
barriers  that  could  not  be  crossed.  There  are 
times  when  each  of  us  must  stand  alone. 

Rachel  broke  the  small  silence.  "And  they 
haven't  found  it?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said.  I  met  my 
brother's  eye  and  stopped.  There  was  that 
something  still  unsaid  between  us. 

"They  won't  find  it,"  he  said. 

"I  think  both  of  you  are  quite  mad," 
Rachel  said.  She  looked  very  pale.  "  If  the 
police  could  hear  you " 

"This  is  just  silly,"  Serena  said  quietly,  as 
though  she  were  years  older  than  Burmy  or 
I,  and  rebuking  us  for  our  bad  manners. 
"You  don't  have  to  prove  anything  to  us." 

As  I  looked  up  I  was  silenced.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember  anything,  I  shall  remember 
Serena's  eyes,  very  bright  and  dark,  with  the 
vulnerable  look  of  a  child's  eyes  in  them. 

"We  know  someone  killed  her,"  she  said. 
"There  was  no  gun  found,  so  she  didn't  do  it 
herself.  But  it  wasn't  you.  Bob,  and  it 
wasn't  Bunny.  We  don't  have  to  waste  time 
proving  that,  because  we  know  it.  She 
answered  the  phone.  Someone  was  standing 
beside  her  when  she  answered  it.  Someone 
who  knew  you  were  coming.  Someone  who 
meant  to  have  you  walk  in  and  find  her.  You 
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know  that  wasn't  Bunny,"  she  said,  turning 
around  to  look  at  me  again. 

I  couldn't  say  a  word.  And  this  time  even 
Bunny  couldn't  answer  her  with  a  joke. 

"So,"  she  went  on,  "she  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. And  someone  shot  her.  He  had  five 
minutes  to  get  away.  He  could  have  gone  up 
the  stairs,  or  down,  to  another  floor,  without 
anyone  seeing  him.  The  stairs  in  hotels  are 
almost  never  used.  It  was  all  planned,  by 
someone  who  knew  yo'i  were  coming,  knew 
you  had  a  motive."  Her  voice  sounded  as 
though  she  were  describing  something  she 
had  seen.  It  half  convinced  me,  as  the  most 
fantastic  story  does  when  it  is  told  as  if  the 
storyteller  really  believes  it.  "It  was  an  ap- 
palling chance  to  take,  but  he  had  to  take 
it."  It  was  like  a  sane  person  speaking  to 
mad  people.  "And  it  succeeded,  didn't  it?" 
"But  who?"  I  said  stupidly,  as  though  I 
expected  her  to  answer  that  question  too. 

We  talked  late.  When  I  went  to  my  room, 
I  stood  at  the  window,  looking  down  into  the 
street.  I  heard  a  small  sound  behind  me  and 
turned.  Bunny  came  in.  He  asked  for  a 
cigarette  and  I  gave  him  one.  He  lighted  it, 
his  hands  steady,  sat  on  the  bed  and  smoked 
in  silence.  He  was  putting  the  cigarette  out 
carefully  in  the  ash  tray  on  the  bed  table 
and  I  was  watching  his  hands,  sinewy  and 
graceful,  when  he  looked  up  and  spoke. 
"What  did  you  do  with  the  gun?" 
I  simply  looked  at  him  blankly.  I  saw  his 
face  change. 

"You  didn't " 

"No,"  I  said. 

He  accepted  my  answer  just  as  he  would 
have  accepted  it  if  I  had  been  guilty.  Rachel 
and  Serena  believed 
in  my  innocence. 
They  couldn't  be- 
lieve anything  else. 
But  to  my  brother 
it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  I  was 
guilty  or  innocent. 

"I  thought  it  was 
unlike  you,'  he 
said.  "So  there  was 
someone  else."  He 
sounded  as  if  he  had 
not  seriously  con- 
sidered the  idea 
until  that  mo- 
ment. "That  inven- 
tion of  Serena's 
must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the 
truth.  There  was 
someone  else."  He  looked  at  me  thought- 
fully. "Someone  who  hated  her  worse  than 
you  did!" 

Ihe  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  we  did  and  said  until,  a  little  after 
noon.  Great-aunt  Mathilda  came  into  the 
living  room.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  ex- 
cept for  the  beautiful  old  yellow  lace  at  her 
neck  and  wrists,  and  the  purple  bow  on  her 
black  cane.  It  was  a  tall  cane  that  made  one 
think  of  a  very  ancient  Tosca.  She  wore  a 
hat  that  seemed  to  me  the  same  one  I  re- 
membered from  my  childhood;  and  in  her 
hand  •  he  carried  an  object  that  I  believe  is 
known  as  a  reticule.  She  must  have  been 
nearly  eighty,  but  her  eyes  were  black  and 
very  bright,  and  they  seemed  to  see  far 
more  than  any  other  eyes  I  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  encounter. 

She  gazed  at  me  with  an  unnerving  stare, 
so  long  that  I  thought  she  was  not  going  to 
speak  to  me  at  all.  When  she  did  speak,  it 
was  not  to  me. 

"Poor  Rachel!"  she  said.  "How  terrible 
for  you!" 

Rachel  didn't  answer  her.  "This  is  Eu- 
gene, Bob,"  she  said.  "Louisa's  husband." 

I  became  aware  of  the  man  who  stood  be- 
hind Aunt  Mathilda.  He  was  tall,  heavily 
built,  about  forty,  with  a  pale  smooth  face 
and  very  light  blue  eyes.  He  nodded  at  me, 
but  before  either  of  us  could  speak  Aunt 
Mathilda  went  on : 

"Well,  Rachel,  you  have  your  wish  at 
last!  A  pleasant  reunion,  isn't  it,  after  all 
these  years?" 

"A  sad  one  for  Bob,"  Rachel  answered 
quietly.       (Continued  on  Page  103) 
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"Very  sad,"  Eugene  added,  murmuring 
)mething  about  "deepest  sympathy,"  but 
is  effort  was  useless.  No  one  could  stop 
unt  Mathilda  now,  until  she  had  said 
hatever  she  meant  to  say. 

"Well,"  she  said,  as  her  eyes  passed  over 
le  slowly,  "there  is  nothing  for  it  now  but 
)r  the  family  to  stick  together." 

"Of  course,"  Eugene  said  soothingly, 
we'll  all  stand  together."  He  had  seated 
imself  beside  her,  and  she  turned  and  put 
er  hand  affectionately  on  his  arm. 

"I  know  that  you  will  stand  by  us, 
Eugene." 

"I'll  do  all  I  can.  Aunt  Mathilda."  He 
^med  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
'as  not  afraid  of  her,  and  she  certainly 
reated  him  with  more  respect  than  she  did 
ny  of  the  rest  of  us. 

We  must  get  the  best  lawyer  in  New 
'ork  to  defend  him,"  she  said.  "There  is  no 
.'ay  we  can  escape  this  scandal.  But  it  will 
)ok  better  if  we  stand  by  him.  And  it  looks 
ad  enough  an>'\vay.  The  police  will  rake  up 
verything,  of  course:  his  life  in  London, 
hat  fast  set  that  he  and  Camilla  lived  with, 
ind  those  books  of  his.  And  if  it  comes  out 

hat  as  a  boy  of  twenty "  She  stopped, 

s  though  becoming  aware  for  the  first  time 
hat  Serena  was  in  the  room.  "This  is  not  a 
•ery  suitable  subject  for  a  young  girl's 
ars,"  she  added. 

I  saw  Serena's  small  pale  face,  cold  with 
jiger.  I  waited  for  the  outburst  that  I  could 
ee  was  coming,  but  Bunny  turned  quickly 
jid  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She 
X)ked  up  at  him  and  what- 

ver  she  saw  in  his  eyes      

ilenced  her. 

"Aunt    Mathilda    is 
ight,"hesaid.  "We've got 

0  stick  together.  It's  the 
)nly  thing  to  do."  He 
umed  to  Aunt  Mathilda. 
'There  is  one  little  point 
'ou've  overlooked,"  he 
vent   on,   in    a   pleasant 

onversational  way.  "The      

x)lice  haven't  made  any 

Jiarge,  as  yet,  against  either  of  us."  There 
ras  a  rather  awful  silence.  My  brother 
miled  slightly.  "Of  course  you  know,"  he 
aid,  "that  I  was  there  too.  In  fact,  there's 

1  little  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  police 
IS  to  which  of  us  was  there  first." 

"Charles!"  Aunt  Mathilda  could  not 
peak  calmly  now,  as  she  could  when  the 
luestion  involved  me  only.  "You  are  not 
xying  to  shield  him  this  time?" 

"Lam  only  trj'ing  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
jened.  The  elevator  man  swore  I  was  Bob. 
\  doubt  if  they'll  ever  get  us  straightened 

)Ut." 

"This  is  very  unfortunate ! "  Eugene  said, 
IS  though  it  were  something  that  could  have 
jeen  avoided  with  proper  care. 

"Unfortunate!  It's  all  nonsense!"  Aunt 
Vlathilda  said  indignantly.  "How  could  you 
x)ssibly  be  involved  in  it,  Charles?"  She 
vas  so  angry  that  I  knew  she  was  frightened. 

"  We  are  both  involved,"  my  brother  said. 
'There's  no  getting  away  from  that.  And 
iiere  is  a  third  person  also  involved,  whom 
rau  have  not  yet  considered." 

"A  third  person?"  Aunt  Mathilda  said 
iharply.  "Who?" 

"The  man,"  Buimy  said  slowly,  "who  was 
n  Camilla's  room,  who  stood  behind  her 
vhen  she  answered  the  telephone,  who" — 
le  paused,  and  I  looked  around  the  circle  of 
aces;  even  Serena  looked  as  startled  as 
hough  the  idea  had  been  entirely  new  to 
ler,  as  though  she  had  not  been  the  one  who 
irst  suggested  it— "who  shot  her  through 
Jie  head,  and  who  went  out  and  left  the 
loor  ajar." 

There  was  something  terrifying  to  me  in 
his  talk  about  tlie  unknown  man,  faceless 
ind  nameless,  who  had  been  in  Camilla's 
"oom  only  a  few  moments  before  I  went  into 
t.  Who  had  left  the  smell  of  gunpowder  still 
langing  in  the  air,  from  the  invisible  weapon 
hat  he  had  taken  with  him.  He  had  melted 
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I  could  feel  his  presence  close  to  me,  inimical 
and  frightening.  I  had  an  irrepressible  little 
shudder  of  horror,  a  queer  instinctive  warn- 
ing that  had  nothing  to  do  with  reason. 

"Is  that  the  police  theor>-?"  Eugene 
asked. 

"No.   It's  my  theorj',"  Bunny  answered. 

"Of  course,"  Eugene  said  thoughtfully, 
"it's  the  obvious  line  for  the  defense  to 
take— that  she  was  involved  with  some  other 
man." 

As  he  spoke,  the  theory  seemed  to  fall  to 
pieces.  I  saw  it,  not  as  the  truth,  but  as  a 
built-up  defense  which  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney might  or  might  not  succeed  in  pulling 
down. 

Eugene  went  on:  "Is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  was  another  man?" 

"Who  knows  how  many  men  there  were?  " 
Aunt  Mathilda  said,  her  voice  trembling  a 
little.  "I  suppose  she  was  no  better  than  he 
was."  She  was  still  speaking  of  me  in  the 
third  person,  as  though  I  were  not  present. 
"We  all  know  what  his  ideas  are  about 
fidelity  in  marriage.  You  only  have  to  read 
his  books.  He  has  lived  for  fifteen  years 
among  people  who  have  neither  morals  nor 
religion.  It  would  not  matter  if  he  had 
brought  this  scandal  and  disgrace  only  on 
himself.  But  he  has  brought  it  on  us  all. 
Even  on  me — an  old  woman  who  had  hoped 
to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  in  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  on  you,  Eugene." 

"Aunt  Mathilda,"  Eugene  said  quietly, 
"you  are  upset  and  overtired.  You  had  bet- 
ter le«  me  take  you  home." 

"Yes.  The  shock  has  been  too  much  for 
me,"  she  said.  "I'd  better  go  home." 

She    got    to    her    feet 

slowly.  I  saw  that  she  was 

badly  shaken  by  the  shock 
of  finding  that  Bunny  was 
involved.  I  knew  what  she 
was  thinking.  She  hated 
me  for  the  outward  like- 
ness which  had  a  second 
time  involved  Bunny  in  a 
crime  of  which  she  believed 
me  guilty.  She  went  out, 

slowly  and  feebly,  leaning 

on  Eugene's  arm. 

I  wondered  what  he  really  thought.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  would  hardly  assume  I  was  guilty 
without  having  weighed  the  evidence.  Or 
did  he  assume  it,  as  my  great-aunt  did,  on 
the  evidence  of  character  alone? 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them.  Bunny 
turned  and  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"Damn  her!"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  of 
concentrated  violence.  "Damn  them  all! 
Sitting  back  and  condemning  a  man  un- 
heard— just  because  he's  not  a  hypocrite 
like  them!" 

Rachel  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Please 
don't,"  she  said.  "I  know  how  you  feel, 
but " 

"I  wanted  to  say  it  to  her  face!"  Bunny 
went  on.  "To  both  of  them!  And  I  didn't. 
I  didn't  say  a  word.  I  didn't  dare  to.  I  was 
afraid  of  her !  If  she  went  to  the  police  with 
that  talk " 

"She  won't,  I'm  sure,"  Rachel  said 
quietly.  "You  did  quite  right  not  to  offend 
her.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  say  noth- 
ing. The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  my 
dear." 

Eunice  came  to  the  doorway.  "Mrs. 
Arnold  is  here,"  she  said. 

VI 

I  HAD  never  thought  of  Elizabeth  as  Mrs. 
Arnold.  I  stared  at  her  as  blankly  as  though 
I  did  not  know  who  she  was.  She  was  more 
lovely  than  I  remembered.  Lovely,  and 
calm,  and  serene,  with  the  beauty  of  fine 
features  and  delicate  coloring  and  grace  of 
movement;  with  the  face  of  La  Bella 
Simonetta,  and  the  quiet  eyes  of  Venus 
born  from  the  sea. 

A  thousand  memories  rushed  over  me.  I 
saw  her  as  she  stood  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  with  a  handkerchief  over  her 
shining  head.  I  saw  her  in  a  hundred  other 
scenes:  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  the 
square  in  Venice,  in  the  theater  of  Vicenza. 


iway  into  nothingness  as  though  he  had  ^f  only  we  could  go  back!  How  different 
lever  existed;  he  was  a  mere  figment  de-  the  world  had  been  then,  how  small  our 
luced  from  a  visible  act  of  violence.  And  yet     griefs  and  pains ! 
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It  was  Serena  who  broke  the  silence. 
"Don't  you  know  which  one  is  which?" 

"She  knows,"  said  Bunny,  behind  my 
shoulder.  "She  never  made  a  mistake." 

"Do  you  remember  the  swans,"  I  said, 
"on  the  lake  of  Geneva?" 

"Yes,  Bob,  I  remember,"  Elizabeth  an- 
swered. 

"You  knew  me,  even  in  the  moonlight." 

Bunny  walked  across  the  room.  There  was 
a  look  in  his  eyes — the  look  that  makes  a 
claim  more  definite  than  a  caress.  Elizabeth 
did  not  kiss  him.  She  only  looked  at  him. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  Bunny  said.  "I 
thought  we  decided,  when  I  telephoned  you 
last  night,  that  you'd  better  stay  on  at  West 
Linton." 

Elizabeth  opened  her  handbag  and  took  a 
letter  from  it.  "I  thought  this  might  be  im- 
portant. Too  important  for  me  to  trust  any- 
one else  to  bring  it." 

Bunny  held  out  his  hand. 

"No,  it's  for  Bob." 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  take  the  letter. 
English  stamps,  a  London  postmark,  and 
the  familiar  neat  handwriting.  My  memory 
of  the  past  two  days  was  wiped  out.  It  was  a 
matter  of  moments  before  I  came  back  to 
the  present,  to  realize  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  by  a  dead  woman. 

Serena's  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long 
way  off.  "It's  from  her?"  Idon't  think  I  an- 
swered, or  needed  to  an- 
swer.   I  was  still  holding      

the  unopened  letter  in  my 

hand.   It  was  postmarked       ,      %^*^\  marry 

,  .   ,  ,  ,  ,  her  iir.st  niis>>a 

June.   Addressed  to  Jeru- 
salem, readdressed   and 

forwarded,   it   had  been       

traveling  for  four  months, 
following  me   half  across   the  world.    And 
yesterday  the  woman  who  wrote  it  had  died. 
Whatever  she  had  had  to  say  four  months 
ago,  it  could  not  matter  now. 

I  opened  the  letter  almost  without  curi- 
osity: 

Plymouth,  England. 
June—,  1940. 

Dear  Bob:  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since 
you  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  for  many 
months  you  have  not  answered  my  letters.  It  is 
only  through  the  bank  that  1  even  know  your 
address 

1  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  two  nights 
ago  our  house  was  demolished  by  a  direct  hit, 
which  totally  destroyed  everything  in  it.  I 
came  home  in  the  evening  to  find  it  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins.  Fortunately,  I  was  with  friends, 
who  brought  mc  down  to  Plymouth,  where  I 
have  been  recovering  from  the  shock. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  shock  which  has  made  me 
see  things  clearly  at  last.  I  have  tried  to  make 
allowances  for  everything  you  have  done,  even 
for  your  leaving  me  at  such  a  time  to  go 
through  all  these  horrors  alone.  But  it's  no  use. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  end  it  altogether, 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
Dossible  for  me  to  get  a  divorce. 

I  can  make  no  plans  until  I  am  stronger,  but 
1  hope  that  I  may  hear  from  you  now,  at  any 
rate.  C.  R.  A. 

I  read  the  first  part  of  the  letter  with  that 
sense  of  helpless  futility  with  which  I  used  to 
listen  when  she  raved  at  me.  But  the  final 
lines  left  me  staring  blankly  and  stupidly  at 
them.  I  looked  up  from  them  and  met  my 
brother's  anxious  gaze.  Without  a  word  I 
handed  the  letter  to  him.  He  read  it  quickly 
and  then,  without  looking  at  Elizabeth,  he 
handed  it  to  her. 

He  said,  "A  million  other  letters  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  this  one 
comes  through!  I  made  up  a  story  out  of 
the  whole  cloth  and  all  the  time  it  was  true ! 
She  did  want  a  divorce.  And  " — he  stopped — 
"and  there  ivas  another  man!" 

Yes,"  I  said.  "That  would  be  the  only 
possible  reason  for  her  writing  this  letter." 

"And  this  letter,"  Bunny  said,  "is  going 
to  help  convict  the  man  who  killed  her." 

"How?"  I  said.  "It  doesn't  say  anything 
about  him." 

"Of  course  it  doesn't,"  Serena  said.  "She 
didn't  want  you  to  know  there  was  anybody 
else.  She  meant  to  put  all  the  blame  on  you. 
She  meant  to  be  the  injured  wife  up  to  the 
very  end!"  ^ 

"Poor  Camilla!"  I  said.  "How  she  tor- 
mented herself  for  nothing !  I  would  have  let 


a  widow  unless 
n<l  was  handed. 

—  SCOTCH   PROVERB. 
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her  divorce  me,  on  any  grounds  she  chose 
But  she  didn't  trust  me.  She  couldn't  trus 
anyone." 

"And  yet,"  Rachel  said  quietly,  "shemus 
have  trusted  him — whoever  he  was." 

I  stared  at  her.  For  a  few  moments  no  on 
spoke.  Then  Serena  said: 

"Yes,  she  trusted  him.  A  cold-bloode 
murderer." 

There  was  a  knowledge  in  her  eyes  that  n 
young  girl  should  have  had.  It  seemed  to  m 
that  her  face  had  changed,  even  since  ye; 
terday,  and  she  was  no  longer  a  child  tryin 
to  look  older  than  her  age.  It  gave  me 
little  pang  of  useless  regret.  To  whatever  lil 
Camilla  touched  in  passing  she  brought  h( 
gift  of  hate  and  bitterness. 

OHE  couldn't  trust  you,"  Serena  went  o)i 
"But  she  trusted  him,  till  she  turned  froij 
the  telephone,  and  looked  into  his  eyes  ar 
she  saw  the  eyes  of  a  murderer." 

Again  I  felt  the  pang  of  regret.  There  w; 
no  pity  in  her  voice. 

"But  why?"  she  went  on.  "Why  did  1 
have  to  kill  her?  To  keep  her  from  tellit 
you  about  him?" 

"Of  course!"  Bunny  said.  "That's  i 
•  That's  why  she  didn't  tell  you  his  name- 
cause  he  didn't  let  her!  Because  he  nev 
meant  to  marry  her.  He  cheated  her,  as  si 
had  always  cheated  everyone  else.  When ' 
couldn't   go   on  cheatii 

her,  he  killed  her.  And  hi 

somewhere  in  New  Yor 
reading  about  it  in  t 
newspapers,  and  hopi 
that    you'll    hang    for 

But  he  doesn't  know  abc 

this  letter!" 

"A  letter,"  I  said  gloomily,  "that  does 
even  mention  his  existence." 

"A  letter,"  my  brother  said,  "that  pro\, 
you  had  no  motive  for  kilhng  her.  If  S| 
wanted  a  divorce " 

"But,"  I  said,  "I  didn't  know  she  want 
a  divorce." 

They  all  stared  at  me. 

"Don't  you  see?"  I  said.  "  The  letter  cai 
a  day  too  late." 

"No,"  Bunny  said.  "That  letter  v 
written  four  months  ago.  Only  the  five  p 
pie  in  this  room  know  that  you  only  got 
today." 

He  picked  up  the  envelope,  which  s 
lay  on  the  table  where  I  had  thrown  it. 
turned  it  over  in  his  hand  and  looked  at 
postmarks  on  the  back,  that  recorded  so 
of  the  stages  of  its  journey.    I  did  not 
Serena's  small  quiet  movement,  but  it  v 
she  who  struck  the  match.  The  paper  fla 
up,  and  the  charred  fragments  dropped 
the  ash  tray  which  Elizabeth  pushed  acr 
the  table.  Even  Rachel  took  her  share  in 
illegal  act  as  she  crushed  the  fragments. 

"Now,"  said  Bunny,  "we'll  show  that ! 
ter  to  the  district  attorney.  You  got 
months  ago.  We've  destroyed  the  o 
proof  that  you  didn't." 

"  I  hope  so."  Rachel's  tone  was  not  qii 
so  steady.  "I  suppose  no  one  at  Berry  I 
saw  that  letter  when  it  came?  If  M 
tha " 

"No,"    said    Elizabeth,    "Martha 
away." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Bunny  softly, 
Martha  had  seen  it " 

I  could  imagine  what  would  have  h 
pened.  There  would  have  been  no  way 
prevent  her  from  talking.  She  never 
any  love  for  me. 

"And   Henry?"   said   Rachel.    She  ! 
looked  anxious.  "You  know  Henry  w 
tell  even  the  smallest  lie.    Did  he  see 
letter?" 

"No,  I'm  sure  he  didn't.  No  one  saw  it 
me.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  eitb 

Rachel  still  was  not  quite  satisl 
"Bob,"  she  said,  "what  did  you  tell  the 
lice  when  they  questioned  you  yesterd 
You  didn't  tell  them  you'd  had  no  let 
from  Camilla  in  the  last  few  months?" 

"No.  I  only  said  that  I  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  her  coming  to  New  York." 

"Luck  has  been  with  us,"  Bunny 
softly. 

"It  was  luck  that  you  hardly  ought 
have  counted  on,  my  dear,"  Rachel  said 
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She  added,  "It  is  very  dangerous  to  be- 
gin juggling  with  the  truth." 

Bunny  laughed. 

"Of  course,  I  had  no  right  to  count  on  it. 
I  said  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head. 
I  was  desperate,  and  I  took  a  desperate 
chance." 

"You  thought  I'd  done  it,  didn't  you?"  I 
said. 

He  looked  at  me  and  laughed  again.  But 
the  laugh  ended  abruptly  as  we  all  became 
aware  of  the  thin  sound  of  the  doorbell. 

As  we  stood  waiting,  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
ash  tray,  in  which  a  few  charred  fragments 
still  remained.  Serena  picked  up  the  tray 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  No  one  said  a 
word. 

Eunice  came  to  the  door  and  said,  "Mr. 
Renault  would  like  to  know,  madam,  if  you 
feel  like  seeing  him."  Then  Eugene  was  in 
the  room  murmuring  conventional  phrases. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do,  if  he  could  help  in  any  way. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  for  what  happened  this 
morning.  Aunt  Mathilda  wasn't  herself." 

"She  seemed  very  much  like  herself," 
Bunny  said. 

"At  her  age,"  Eugene  said,  "one  must 
humor  her.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
she  said  some  of  those  things  to  the  district 
attorney.  That  talk  about  an  old  scan- 
dal   " 

"You  know  about  that,  I  suppose?"  said 
Bunny. 

"Louisa  has  mentioned  it,"  Eugene  ad- 
mitted, with  a  rather  doubtful  glance  in 
Rachel's  direction.  "It's  too  bad  that  these 
things  can't  be  forgotten."  His  eyes  came 
back  to  Bunny  with  an  expression  in  them 
that  flickered  for  a  moment,  and  passed.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  it  was  a  look  of  un- 
derstanding. My  brother  may  have  been 
Aunt  Mathilda's  fair-haired  boy,  but  I  did 
not  imagine  that  Eugene  was  under  any  il- 
lusions. "And  a  jury,"  he  said  gravely,  "will 
always  be  unfairly  prejudiced  by  such  a 
story." 

A  JURY,"  Bunny  said  quietly,  "will  have 
to  consider  the  evidence.  First  of  all,  they've 
got  to  have  a  motive." 

"Yes."  Eugene's  eyes  avoided  me.  No 
doubt  he  knew  all  about  that,  too,  from 
Louisa.  "I've  heard  there  was  some  trouble 
between  your  brother  and  his  wife.  Natu- 
rally I " 

"Whatever  trouble  there  was  between 
them,  it  was  over,"  Bunny  answered.  "They 
had  been  separated  for  two  years.  And  she 
was  going  to  get  a  divorce.  What  motive 
would  he  have  had  for  killing  her?" 

"A  divorce?"  There  was  incredulity  in 
Eugene's  tone.  "  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
question  of  that." 

"That's  why  she  came  to  America." 

"That  alters  the  case,"  Eugene  said 
quietly.  "If  it  can  be  proved." 

"  It  can  be.  My  brother  has  a  letter  from 
her,  asking  him  in  just  so  many  words,  to 
let  her  divorce  him." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Eugene's  pale, 
clear  eyes  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  already 
on  trial,  under  the  cold  eyes  of  a  prosecuting 
attorney. 

"You  have  the  letter?"  Eugene  asked.  I 
had  the  impression  that  he  was  still  un- 
convinced. 

"Yes,  he  kept  it,  luckily,"  Bunny  an- 
swered. 

"And  it  is  quite  explicit?  "  Eugene  put  the 
question,  not  like  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  like  a  lawyer  weighing  evidence. 

I  felt  a  queer  chill  run  down  my  spine.  It 
was  the  merest  chance  that  Eugene  had  not 
walked  in  a  few  minutes  earlier.  How  would 
he  have  considered  it  was  his  duty  to  act? 
I  could  hardly  conceive  of  his  taking  part  in 
the  destruction  of  evidence. 

"Oh,  yes,  quite,"  said  Bunny.  "You  can 
see  it,  if  you  want  to."  He  looked  at  me.  and 
just  as  my  hand  moved  toward  my  pocket  I 
caught  the  warning  in  his  eyes. 

"  I'll  get  it."  I  went  to  my  room,  waited  a 
minute,  and  returned  with  the  letter.  I 
handed  it  to  Eugene. 

He  read  it  very  slowly.  When  he  looked  up 
at  me  his  eyes  were  unexpressive,  as  though 
he  still  reserved  judgment. 
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I  consider  the  Red  Cross  an  auxiliary  or  my 
Army,  and  we  simply  couldn  t  get  along  without  it. 
It  is  doing  a  perfectly  magniiicent  jou  in  every  way. 

This  statement  by  General  Dwight  Eisenliower 
puts  into  a  few  apt  words  a  volume  of  praise  lor 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  important  work  it  is  doing 
for  the  fighting  Sons  and  Daughters  of  America. 

As  our  Army  has   grown  llie  work   ol  tlio   Red 
Cross  has  hecome  magnified  and  the  needs  lor 
added  funds  critically  increased.  Nothing  must 
prevent  the  American  Red  Cross  from  heing 
at  the  side  of  the  American  soldier.  And  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  hrothors, 
friends  and  neighhors  of  eacli  ol  our 
fighting   men  will   not  let  anything  stop 
it.   This  is  why  the  raising  o{  over 
$200,000,000  hy  tlie  Red  Cross 
in  19-t4  will  he  accomplished  — 
anJtoppeJlSo,  CI VI:  THE 

RED  CROSS  MORE  IN  "44.. 


/-J-^iJ^ 


CopvriaM  /»(*.  Aton  ProdurU.  lite. 
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•  CHEESE  CASSEROLE-Lenl«n,  luscious  I 
Easy  to  fix,  too. 

Arrange  in  greased  8x1 2"  baking  dish 
6  s/ices  Enriched  Bread 

Cover  with  Vi  lb.  Sharp  Cheese,  cut  in 
>/•"  slices 

Top  with  6  more  slices  of  Bread 
Pour  over 

the  above  4  Egg  Yolks,  beaten 
2Vt  cups  Milk 
1  tsp.  Salt 
V*  tsp.  Pepper 
V*  tsp.  Dry  Mustard 

Chill.  Bake  1  hour  in  moderate  oven  (350°). 
6  to  8  servings. 


SERVE  WITH  a  creamed  vegetable,  crisp 
green  salad  .  .  .  and  fruity  dessert  such  as 
red  raspberry  cobbler.  (So  easy  to  make 
with  our  |)roduct,  Bisquick.) 


JUST  ADD  CREAM  to  Bisquick  for  cobbler 
crust.  (Cobbler  directions  on  Bisquick  pack- 
age). Picture-pretty  — gold  crusted  biscuit 
puffs  over  ruby-red  raspberries  in  bright  red 
juice.  Hearty,  heartening,  say  my  staff. 


•  TWICE  AS  EASY  mixing  biscuit  dough 
with  Bisquick  I  Just  add  liquid  (use  milk  (or 
biscuits;  cream  for  richer  dough).  Everything 
else  comes  in  Bisquick.  Six  ingredients  — vege- 
table shortening,  baking  powder.  Gold  Medal 
Enriched  Flour,  salt,  sugar,  powdered  milk. 


EMERALD  ISLE  SOUP  for  your  St.  Pat- 
rick's IJay  dinner.  True  to  the  colors!  Cream 
of  spinach  or  asparagus,  garnished  with  cut- 
up  parsley  or  watercress. 


QUICK  SAVORY  CRACKERS  in  shamrock 
shape,  will  blarney-up  your  soup,  and  tastily. 
Make  biscuit  dough  (milk  +  Bisquick;  use 
y2  biscuit  recipe  on  package).  Roll  very  thin 
(1*5"  or  less).  Cut  with  "club"  cooky  cutter. 

Spread  lightly  with  salad  oil  or  melted  butter. 
Sprinkle  with  seasoning  {such  as  salt,  onion 
salt,  celery  salt,  paprika,  or  poppy  seed).  Bake 
.5  to  8  min.,  on  ungreased  heavy  baking  sheet, 
very  hot  oven  U75°).  About  S  doz.  crackers. 


•  CALAMITY.PROOFI  Thai's  Bisquick. 
Such  fine  ingredients  in  Bisquick,  blended 
more  skilfully  than  is  possible  at  home.  Direc- 
tions on  package  for  ten  basic  bakings.  Waffles, 
muffins,  dumplings,  meat  pie  crusts,  biscuits, 
pancakes,  etc.  Try  them  all  I 


Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide"  for 
p>oint  rationing.  Handy  reference  list  of 
rationed  foods  with  space  for  point  values. 
Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check  lists.  To  get 
your  pad,  mail  postcard  today  to  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  601,  Minneapolis  1.'5,  Minn. 

"Biiqaick"  aod  "Betty  Crocker"  are  registered  trade  marks  of 
GENERAL  Mll.I.S,  INC. 


"Explicit  enough,  isn't  it?"  Bunny  said. 
"  It  tells  everything  but  the  man's  name." 

"The  man?"  said  Eugene. 

"If  you  had  known  Camilla,  you'd  know 
that  there  must  have  been  a  man  or  she  never 
would  have  written  that  letter." 

Eugene  was  still  holding  it.  He  looked  at 
it,  frowning,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  over- 
looked something  in  it.  "You're  assuming," 
he  said,  "that  she  was  interested  in  some 
man  at  the  time  she  wrote  this  letter  and 
that  this  man  was  responsible  for  her  death. 
An  Englishman  whom  she  knew  in  London 
four  months  ago.  It  should  be  easy  to  trace 
such  a  man.  Not  many  Englishmen  travel 
to  New  York  in  these  days." 

"It  might  have  been  an  American  who'd 
been  in  England,"  Bunny  said.  "She  might 
have  met  him  there,  and  followed  him — or 
even  have  come  over  with  him.  Those  are 
things  for  the  police  to  investigate." 

"If  there  was  a  man,"  Eugene  said,  "I 
hope  the  police  will  get  some  evidence  to 
prove  it.  Something  more  than  this  letter." 

"The  police  have  to  prove  their  case,  if 
they  can,"  Bunny  said.  "We  don't  have  to 
prove  my  brother's  innocence.  This  letter  is 
proof  that  she  wanted  a  divorce,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  no  motive  for  killing  her. 
And  the  police  still  have  to  produce  the  gun 
with  which  she  was  killed.  Until  they  do,  or 
until  they  can  prove  that  there  was  a  gun 
somewhere  within  reach  of  my  brother's 
hand,  they  can't  even  charge  him  with  the 
murder." 

"No,"  Eugene  said  slowly.  "Unless  the 
gun  was  hidden  somewhere  near,  they  have 
no  case.  If  they  don't  find  it "  He  hesi- 
tated. I  could  almost  see  the  idea  that  passed 
behind  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  my  brother. 
He  was  wondering  if  Bunny  could  possibly 
have  had  time  to  get  rid  of  the  gun  for  me. 

"I  wonder  what  he  really  thinks,"  I  said 
when  he  had  gone. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  with 

Eugene,"    Serena    re-       

marked. 

"I  imagine  he  thinks 
you're  guilty,"  Bunny 
said. 

"You  and  me  both,"  I 

said.     "He    thinks    that       

you  got  rid  of  the  gun." 

Rachel  protested  anxiously,  "Don't  say 
such  things!  Why  should  you  imagine  he 
thinks  anything  like  that?  He  is  certainly 
standing  by  us.  And  after  all,  he's  not 
bound  to  us  by  any  ties  of  duty,  except  as 
Louisa's  husband." 

"And  as  a  partner  of  Uncle  Henry,"  Bunny 
added.  "He  can't  turn  his  back  on  us,  no 
matter  what  he  thinks." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Rachel  said.  "But 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  come  and  see 
us  twice  today.  And  that  means  something, 
in  our  p)osition." 

"Of  course  it  does,"  Bunny  answered. 
"Every  trifle's  important  to  us.  What  Aunt 
Mathilda  may  say,  what  Eugene  may  think, 
this  letter" — he  held  it  up  as  he  spoke — "if 
Martha  had  seen  it,  if  Elizabeth  had  men- 
tioned it,  if  the  police  knew  when  we  got 
it— any  one  of  these  little   things  might 

mean "  He  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 

"I'm  tired,"  he  said.  "I  feel  like  a  man  in  a 
nightmare,  fighting  a  shadow!" 

VII 

DUNNY  threw  a  newspaper  on  the  table  in 
front  of  me.  There  was  something  odd  about 
his  manner  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  whether  the  news  was  good  or  bad.  I 
picked  up  the  paper  with  the  sense  of  dis- 
gust that  the  mere  sight  of  a  printed  page 
had  begun  to  inspire  in  me.  But  the  head- 
lines, this  time,  were  not  the  ones  I  had 
learned  to  dread. 

RAF  PILOT  SOUGHT  IN 
ARNOLD  MURDER 

My  eyes  raced  down  through  lines  of 
smaller  type:  Gerald  Jesson,  RAF  pilot  on 
transatlantic  ferry  service,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  friend  of  Mrs.  Arnold  .  .  .  known 
to  have  been  in  New  York  on  morning  of 
the  murder  .  .  .  now  on  his  way  back  to 
England. 


"  I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said.  "  It  isn't  possi- 
ble." 

"Why?"  Bunny  said. 

"Things  don't  happen  like  that.  It  can't 
be  the  same  man." 

But  it  was  the  same  man.  There  was  a  pic- 
ture of  him,  taken  in  New  York,  with  three 
other  pilots  on  leave  from  Canada.  All  four 
of  them  had  been  due  at  a  night-club  party, 
as  guests  of  a  news  weekly,  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  murder.    Jesson  hadn't  turned  up. 

"I  still  can't  imagine  him  as  a  murderer," 
I  said. 

"No.  And  I  shouldn't  have  imagined  him 
as  a  hero,  either,"  Bunny  said.  '.'But  he  is, 
and  he  was  here  the  morning  Camilla  was 
killed.  And  the  night  before.  And  he  wasn't 
at  the  party  with  the  other  pilots.  I  can 
guess  where  he  was." 

But  why  should  he  kill  her?"  I  said.  "It 
says  here  that  he  was  going  back  to  England 
that  same  day.  Why  should  he  commit  a  sor- 
did, cold-blooded  murder — of  a  woman — be- 
fore he  went?" 

"You  know  Camilla,"  said  Bunny.  "She 
could  drive  any  man  to  the  point  of  mur- 
der." 

"A  man,"  Rachel  said,  "might  have  be- 
come unbalanced  under  the  strain  of  war." 

"Yes,"  said  Serena.  "After  all,  what  was 
the  death  of  one  woman,  whom  the  world 
could  do  so  well  without?  It  must  seem  a 
small  thing,  to  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  to 
meet  and  fight  against  wholesale  murder." 

"  If  it  was  Jesson,"  my  brother  said,  "then 
the  murder  was  not  done  in  cold  blood." 

I  did  not  answer.  The  ugly  picture  evoked 
by  his  words  had  brought  in  its  train  a  series 
of  other  pictures.  I  saw  Jesson  in  London, 
Jesson's  eyes  when  he  looked  at  Camilla, 
Camilla  laughing,  excited,  her  face  lighted  up 
with  that  strange  sparkle  that  was  almost 
beauty.  And  I  remembered  Jesson's  face  one 
day  when  they  quarreled. 


When  you  see  a  snake,  never 
mind  where  he  eanie  from. 

—CECIL  HUNT:  Hond-Picked  Proverbs. 
(Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 


In  order  to  tmderstand 
Camilla,  one  must  under- 
stand what  her  life  in  Lon- 
don was  like,  from  the  time 
that  she  was  a  young  girl. 
Her  family  was  good 
enough,  but  not  particu- 
larly distinguished.  Her 
father  had  been  an  army  officer,  but  not  in 
the  cavalry  or  in  a  guard  regiment.  They  had 
a  little  money,  just  enough  to  make  her  feel 
inferior  to  the  set  she  belonged  to.  Her  clever- 
ness only  made  her  scornful  and  bitter,  as 
other  girls  in  her  set,  less  pretty  than  she,  less 
intelligent,  with  not  much  more  money  or 
family,  were  married  and  happy,  while  she 
was  still  traveling  about  the  world  with  her 
mother,  pursued  by  a  succession  of  undesir- 
able men^undesirable  because  they  had  no 
money  or  social  position  or  serious  intentions 
of  marriage.  After  seven  years  of  this,  when 
I  first  met  her,  I  believe  she  would  have  mar- 
ried almost  anyone.  And  I  had  a  little  money, 
which  counterbalanced  my  being  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  writer. 

I  don't  think  that  our  happiness  lasted  a 
week — perhaps  not  even  a  day — after  we 
were  married.  And  yet  it  took  nearly  six 
years  to  convince  me  that  she  really  hated 
me.  Her  coldness  was  not  that  armor  of  de- 
fense which,  once  broken  through,  reveals 
the  warmth  and  passion  of  a  living  woman 
underneath.  There  was  nothing  but  an  icy 
emptiness  that  went  through  to  the  core  of 
her  heart. 

She  wanted  love,  but  she  was  quite  in- 
capable of  inspiring  it.  She  had  a  sort  of  emo- 
tional impotence,  forever  tormented  by  de- 
sire which  could  never  be  gratified.  Disap- 
pointed in  me,  disgusted,  sick  of  me,  she 
still  pursued  the  illusion  of  love,  always  just 
out  of  her  reach.  She  would  get  interested  in 
some  new  man,  and  during  the  first  few 
weeks  she  would  see  in  him  everything  that 
I  was  not,  everything  that  she  had  never 
found  in  anyone  else.  Those  qualities,  of 
course,  didn't  exist  in  any  living  man.  Cer- 
tainly they  didn't  exist  in  Gerald  Jesson. 

He  had  too  much  money,  and  he  had  left 
the  army  because  it  bored  him.  He  was  a 
good-looking,  stupid,  full-blooded  animal. 
And  yet  Camilla  seemed  to  be  infatuated 


DISCQUER  MAPLEINE 


1^  M  A  Y  B  E  you  have  never  thought 
of  Mapleine  except  as  a  syrup  maker 
supreme.  Which  it  is.'  But  discover, 
toOjthese  extra  wartime  menu  makers: 

STRETCHES   MEAT   FLAVOR 

MAPLEINE  is  not  sweet— except 
with  sugar.With  meat,  it  "points up" 
meat  fiavor.  Grand  for  meat  pies, 
croquettes,  "meat-stretching"  meat 
loaves.  Improves  gravy,  too. Try  it! 

STRETCHES     CHOCOLATE 

SHEER  magic  the  way  Mapleine 
brings  out  the  chocolate  flavor.  You 
can  use  less  chocolate  when  you  ac- 
cent the  chocolate  flavor  in  cakes, 
cookies,  frostings  — with  Mapleine. 

STRETCHES     SPICES 

SPICES  getting  scarce?  They'll  last 
longer— with  Mapleine!  Use  less 
spice  — make  the  most  of  what  you 
use!  Bring  out  all  the  rich  spice 
flavor  with  Mapleine.  Get  a  bottle  of 
Mapleine  from  your  grocer  today! 


i;jiVJMi:i 


IMITATION  MAPLE  FLAVOR 

The  'SxtUt^J^"  TJSkuJot.  a*rU/tiyi&me 


SAUCE 

a  delightful  change 
from  ketchup 

You  need  only  a  dash  —  not  a 
deluge.  That's  A*l  economy! 

Il'rilejor  free  recipes,  "Cooking  for  a  Man." 
G.  F.  Heublein  Bif  Bro.,  Ilarlfurd  1,  Conn. 


The  DASH  that 

makes  the  DISH 


/ 


Your  Birthstone* 
tells  the  month.. 


J  odslone 


March  is  the  month  when  cold, 
harsh  winds  make  hands  rough,  red 
and  dry.  Use  Sofskin  —  the  rich, 
velvety  Crcme  to  keep  your  hands 
softer,  smoother,  whiter  —  more 
youthful-looking.  Takes  only  a  jilTy 
Ito  apply-  Convince  yourself  of  the 
I  effectiveness  of  Sofskin  Creme  —  ask 
for  a  courtesy  application  at  your 
(beauty  salon  or  cosmetic  counter. 


SOfSKin  CR€m€ 

y     and  ^tt^ 


■  in  the  Black 
and  Gold  Jars 

35«-60'.M. 00  SIZES 

SOFSKIN  COMPANY,  FINDLtV,  OHIO 


•ALSE  TEETH 

LUTCH   holds  them  tighter 

L.UTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
ites  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
t  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
iny  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
utch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
;,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists. ...  If  your 
uggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substi- 
tes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
nerous  trial  box.  ©  i.  p.  inc. 

LUTCH   CO.,  Box   3121-C,  ELMIRA.  N.   Y. 


©  King  Features  Syndicate. 
All  Riehta  Reserved. 


GIVE 
YOUR 
CHILD 

this  cold-relief  used  when 

QUINTUPLED 
CATCH  COLD 

It  promptly  relieves  coughing 
and  makes  breathing  easier 

Whenever  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  catch 
cold — their  chests,  throats  and  backs  are 
immediately  rubbed  with  Musterole. 

Musterole  gives  such  wonderful  results 
because  it's  MORE  than  just  an  ordi- 
nary "salve."  It's  what  so  many  Doctors 
and  Nurses  call  a  modern  counter-irritant. 
It  actually  helps  break  up  local  conges- 
tion in  upper  bronchial  tract,  makes 
breathing  easier,  promptly  relieves  cough- 
ing, sore  throat  and  aching  chest  muscles 
due  to  colds.  Get  Musterole  today'. 
IN  3  STRENGTHS:  Children's  Mild, 
Regular  and  Extra  Strong. 


MUSTEROIE 
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with  him.  Perhaps  she  had  some  idea  of 
maroang  him.  But  I  did  not  believe  that 
marriage  was  any  part  of  his  intentions. 

The  affair  broke  up  quite  suddenly.  I 
don't  know  how  or  why,  but  it  seerned  to  be 
over.  It  had  happened  before,  and  somehov, 
we  had  gone  on.  But  this  time  it  was  differ- 
ent. Something  had  happened  to  me  too. 
She  had  used  up  all  I  had  to  give,  and  there 
was  no  more  pity  left  in  me,  no  more  rage, 
nothing. 

When  she  turned  to  vent  her  disappoint- 
ment on  me,  I  was  passive  and  still.  I  looked 
at  her  with  a  curious  detachment.  But  some- 
thing stirred  in  my  thoughts — an  idea,  cold, 
passionless  and  deliberate.  It  was  the  more 
horrible  because  it  did  not  horrify  me.  I  was 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  who  looks  into  a  magic 
mirror  and  sees  a  strange  and  monstrous 
shape  that  is  himself — and  yet  the  ugly  vi- 
sion can  neither  surprise  nor  frighten  him. 

I  left  England  because  it  is  not  good  to 
live  with  such  thoughts.  I  made  my  reckon- 
ing with  life,  and  wrote  off  my  marriage  as  a 
bad  debt.  I  had  never  wanted  anything  but 
a  commonplace  conventional  life,  and  the 
commonplace  was  the  one  thing  I  had  never 
been  able  to  attain.  But  there  are  other 
things  in  this  life  besides  the  whole  loaf  of 
bread. 

And  then  I  had  come  half  across  the 
world,  to  see  Serena  Clifton  standing  on  the 
dock.  The  one  woman  in  the  world  for  whom 
there  could  be  no  compromise  with  happi- 
ness, as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

I  had  believed  that  only  death  could  re- 
lease me  from  the  woman  I  hated.  Well, 
death  had  released  me,  and  yet  I  was  not 

'""  ■        VIII 

V  WAS  free,  though,  thanks  to  the  discovery 
of  Gerald  Jesson's  presence  in  New  York  on 
that  Saturday  morning,  to  go  to  Berry  Hill. 
To  go  home.  And,  for  some  reason  I  have 
never  clearly  understood,  I  wanted  to  make 
that  journey  alone.  At  the  last  moment,  as 
we  were  all  boarding  the  train,  I  invented  a 
forgotten,  urgent  errand  and  persuaded  the 
others,  even  Bunny,  to  go  on  without  me. 

So,  when  I  topped  the  rise,  it  was  late. 
There  had  been  a  shower,  but  now,  under 
the  ceiling  of  dark  clouds,  the  light  from  the 
west  lay  on  the  hilltop.  Across  the  valley  a 
few  early  lights  were  winking  in  the  mist 
that  shrouded  West  Linton,  and  before  me, 
in  the  rain-washed  dusk,  the  white  house 
stood  out  against  the  background  of  dark 
trees  and  gray  sky. 

I  had  left  it  under  a  shadow,  fifteen  years 
before.  I.  was  coming  back  to  it  under  a 
blacker  shadow.  But  my  heart  beat  faster 
as  I  stood  on  its  doorstep  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  door  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  but  she  greeted  me  as  if  she 
knew  me  well.  Evidently  my  likeness  to 
Bunny  impressed  her;  she  forgot  her  man- 
ners and  stared.  And  then  Serena  came  run- 
ning down  the  stairs,  and  somehow  the  maid 
was  gone,  and  Serena  and  I  were  alone  in  the 
hallway. 

In  the  dusk  her  face  looked  pale,  her  eyes 
very  dark,  her  small  figure  like  a  child's. 
And  as  I  kissed  her  she  put  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  her  lips  were  tightly  closed, 
like  a  child's  lips.  She  drew  away  almost  im- 
mediately, but  I  still  stood  with  my  arm 
around  her. 

"They're  all  here,"  she  said.  "Uncle  John 
and  Aunt  Minerva,  and  Louisa,  and  all." 

"Good  Lord!"  I  said. 

"Anyway,  Aunt  Mathilda  isn't  here." 

"That's  something  to  be  thankful  for." 
I  could  not  help  laughing.  "Just  think  how 
happy  we  could  be  if  we  had  no  relations!" 

She  made  a  face  at  me.  "  Is  that  nice?  " 

"  You're  no  relation,  thank  God!" 

I  was  still  holding  her,  and  before  she 
could  stop  me  I  kissed  her  again.  I  let  her  go 
then,  but  not  quite  soon  enough.  The  hall 
was  flooded  with  a  glare  of  light  that  made 
us  both  blink.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  Martha 
standing  on  the  stairs.  She  had  turned  on 
the  light  from  the  landing.  No  doubt  she 
had  been  watching  and  listening.  She 
looked  much  the  same  as  I  remembered  her, 
with  that  firm,  strong  cast  of  countenance 
that  grows  only  more  rugged  as  the  lines 
sink  deeper.  As  she  came  down  the  stairs  her 


Buster  Brown 

S/fO£S  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  ALL  AGES 


A.  For  first  steps,  a  shoe  of 
flexible,  white  kid.  F95 

B.  Long  on  wear,  and  kind  to 
growing  feet.  Sturdy  oxford 
with  scuffproof  tip.  F12 
C  The  smart  choice  for 
school.  Moccasin-type  cas- 
ual.   G234 
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EV  GROWING  SHOES  . .  . 

Here  is  style  to  put  a  bright  sparkle  in  a  >  oung 
girl's  eyes.  For  the  Buster  Brown*  people  have 
made  a  specialty  of  designing  growing  shoes 
with  all  the  style  importance  of  growu-up 
shoes.  Any  girl  or  boy,  toddler  to  teen-ager, 
will  step  out  proudly  in  a  bright  new  pair  of 
Buster  Brown  Shoes.  Buster  Brown  Division, 
Brown   Shoe   Company,  Manufacturers, 
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St.  Louis 
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Sparkling  patent  pumpa 
with  (lutieruiK  little  bows 
at  the  tuv.    FS85 


BUSTER  BROWN  "UVE-FOOT"  LASTS  MEAN   PROPER  SHOE  FIT 


The  lively  foot 
of  a  child 


The  last  thai  is  shaped 
like  the  lively  foot 
of  a  child 


The  shoe  that 
is  shaped  like 
the  last 


foot 
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kleinetics''—a  postwar  word 
that  will  mean  much  to  YOU! 

A  whole  new  "science  of  synthetics"  has  been  born  of  the  war 
— wonderful  new  discoveries  which  will  benefit  us  all  in  the 
postwar  world.  Kleinert's  laboratory  has  blended  and  combined 
these  new  synthetics  to  produce  washable,  waterproof  "wear- 
ables" to  be  presented  to  you — at  some  future  date.  Though  there 
are  many  formulae— each  for  its  own  purpose— we  call  them  all 
"^kleinetics" — newest  symbol  of  Kleinert's  guaranteed  quality. 


DRESS  SHIELDS 
BABY  PANTS 
CRIB  SHEETS 

SKIRT  SHIELDS 


T.M.  RckT  a.Pat.Off. 


SHOWER      CURTAINS 

BATHING     CAPS 

SLIPPERS 

BELTS    •    GIRDLES 


At  present,  if  your  favorite  store  is  "out"  of  some  Kleinert  articles,  just  remember 
Kleinert's  has  been  busy  with  gas  masks,  food  bags,  and  camouflage  nets,  too! 


eyes  sparkled  with  their  old  light,  as  when 
she  had  caught  me  in  some  misdemeanor  as  a 
small  boy.  She  always  had  the  gift  of  turn- 
ing up  when  she  was  not  wanted. 

"Well,  Mr.  Robert!  So  here  you  are  at 
last."  She  managed  to  convey  just  the  right 
note  of  reproach  mingled  with  forgiveness. 

"Yes,  Martha.  I  can  hardly  believe  I'm 
really  here.  But  it  all  looks  just  the  same. 
You  haven't  changed,  Martha." 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  say  the  same  of  you. 
You  have  changed." 

I  laughed.  "Naturally.  I'm  not  a  boy  any 
more." 

"You  must  be  thirty-six,"  she  said. 

"Thirty-five,  Martha." 

"And  after  all  you've  been  through ! "  She 
shook  her  head.  "Poor  Mrs.  Arnold!  What 
a  terrible  thing ! "  She  was 
still  looking  at  me  with  her      -^^^— — — 
bright  eyes.    I  could  feel 
my  face  stiffen.  Serena  in- 
terposed quickly,  putting 
her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"They're    waiting    for 
you,  Bob.  Do  you  want  to      ^^^— ^^ 
go  up  to  your  room  first?  " 

I  saw  Martha's  gaze  drop  curiously,  fol- 
lowing the  movement  of  Serena's  hand. 
There  was  something  about  the  glance  that 
seemed  to  give  significance  to  the  casual 
gesture. 

"I'd  like  to  see  my  room,"  I  said. 

Serena  let  go  my  arm,  and  turned  to  run 
up  the  stairs.  I  followed  her.  We  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  familiar  room.  Everything 
was  the  same:  the  wallpaper,  the  furniture 
and  pictures,  the  tree  outside  the  window, 
its  outlines  dark  against  the  evening  sky, 
and  the  lights  of  West  Linton  winking 
through  the  dusk. 

"This  always  was  your  room,  wasn't  it?" 
Serena  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "It's  so  strange — because 
it's  all  so  unchanged."  I  laughed.  "If  it 
weren't  for  Martha,  I'd  believe  I  was  dream- 
ing." 

"And  what  are  you  saying  about  me?" 
Martha  had  followed  us.  I  suppose  she 
thought  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  for  Serena 
to  show  me  to  my  room.  It's  curious  how  a 
virtuous  woman's  thoughts  can  lend  im- 
propriety to  the  simplest  things.  At  any  rate, 
she  had  managed  to  break  the  spell.  The 
room  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  my  child- 
hood.   It  was  a  room,  nothing  more. 

"All  right,"  I  said  wearily,  "let's  go  down 
and  face  the  family." 

The  drawing  room  seemed  full  of  people, 
and  there  was  a  hush  as  they  all  stopped 
talking  and  turned  to  look  at  me. 

For  a  few  moments  the  faces  were  a 
blur.  Then  Uncle  Henry,  tall,  thin  and 
distinguished-looking,  came  forward  and 
shook  my  hand,  and  Louisa,  a  handsome 
woman  in  riding  breeches  and  boots,  who 
shook  hands  like  a  man.  She  had  been  a 
serious-looking  young  college  girl  when  I  had 
seen  her  last.  Now  she  looked  as  if  nothing  in 
life  could  embarrass  her  or  shake  her  poise. 

"Nice  to  see  you 
back.  Bob,"  she  said, 
with  a  calm  hearti- 
ness which  was  so 
perfect  that  it  gave 
me  no  feeling  of  ease. 

I  went  on  around 
the  circle.  There  was 
Aunt  Minerva,  a  dim 
reflection  of  her 
mother.  Great-aunt 
Mathilda.  Her  faded 
and  wrinkled  face, 
lacking  her  mother's 
character,  was  nearly 
as  old  and  lined.  And 
there  was  Minerva's 
husband,  Uncle 
John,  a  white-haired 
man  with  a  ruddy 
face,  who  looked 
like  an  English 
country  gentleman 
and  almost  talked 
like  one.  He  greeted 
me  with  rather  too 
hearty  cordiality. 
And  then  it  was  over 


^  A  successful  marriage  is  an 

^  edifice  that  must  be  rebuilt 

everyday.  _anDRE  MAUROIS: 

The  Art  of  Living.  (Harper  &  Bros.) 


Burn  Packing  Material 

From 

Servicemen  Abroad , 

With  the  discovery  of  many  serious 
insect  pests  in  the  packing  of  Christ- 
mas and  other  parcels  coming  from 
servicemen  abroad,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  urges  the 
immediate  burning  of  all  packing 
material  in  such  packages. 

If  allowed  to  escape,  insects  or 
eggs  may  cause  new  flare-ups  of 
pests,  such  as  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  that  have  been  wiped  out  in  con- 
tinental United  States;  and  may  in- 
troduce new  pests  comparable  to  the 
Japanese  beetle.  Hundreds  of  pink 
bollworms,  as  yet  unknown  here  and 
as  dangerous  as  the  boll  weevil,  have 
been  discovered  in  packages  coming 
through  Northern  ports  on  their 
way  to  families  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 


and  Bunny,  standing  a  little  back  from  th 
crowd,  caught  my  eye  and  winked. 

We  made  a  little  group  at  one  side  of  th 
room.  Bunny  and  Elizabeth  and  Serena  an 
I.  The  conversation  which  my  entrance  ha 
interrupted  had  broken  out  again,  but 
though  the  general  attention  w^s  no  longe 
fixed  on  me,  I  had  the  feeling  that  they  wer 
watching  me. 

"  What  kind  of  convention  is  this?  "  I  saic 
"Be  careful.  Bob,"  Elizabeth  whispered 
"they'll  hear  you.  They  came  to  show  thai 
good  intentions,  I'm  sure." 

"To  give  you  the  light  of  their  counte 
nance,"  Serena  said  with.a  little  quiver  c 
scorn. 

"Go  easy,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "or  they'l 
think  I'm  having  a  bad  influence  on  you. 

know  how  you  feel.  Bu 
^-^—^-^—  I  know  what  they  can  d 
to  you.  I  was  only  abou' 
your  age  when  I  walke< 
out  in  the  middle  of  tha 
last  family  conference.  ! 
was  here  in  this  room,  an( 

they  were   all   sitting  ii 

judgment  on  me,  just  a 
they  are  now.    And  here  I  am,  as  if  noth 

ing  had  happened " 

I  broke  off  as  Louisa  came  up  to  us  an( 
began  asking  me  about  my  journey.  Sh 
did  it  beautifully,  carefully  avoiding  a) 
mention  of  New  York.  Perhaps  she  did  it 
little  too  well,  for  it  did  not  make  me  forge 
anything. 

The  ordeal  was  over  presently.  The  vis! 
tors  withdrew  to  their  own  firesides,  to  tall 
me  over  at  their  leisure.    We  had  a  quii 
family  dinner,  and  I  slept  in  my  own  roi 
waking  in  the  morning  among  the  old  s 
roundings,  to  resume  the  old  life. 

IX 

At  first,  when  I  walked  down  the  mai 
street  of  West  Linton,  I  held  myself  stiffl\ 
conscious  that  people  were  looking  at  m 
and  wondering  if  I  were  a  murderer.  It  be 
gan  to  dawn  on  me  gradually  that  they  wer 
paying  very  little  attention  to  me.  In  thi 
quiet  country  town  no  one  seemed  to  car^ 
about  a  woman  who  was  murdered  in  Nev 
York. 

In  the  shops  and  restaurants  and  fill 
ing  stations  everyone  seemed  to  know  ant 
like  my  brother,  and  when  I  was  with  hin 
they  received  me  with  casual  friendliness 
asking  me  vague  questions  about  my  lift 
abroad,  and  then  going  back  to  their  owi 
more  interesting  affairs.  When  I  was  aloni 
they  usually  greeted  me  as  "Bunny,"  treat 
ing  me  as  a  friend  and  an  equal,  while  I  trie< 
not  to  give  away  my  identity.  It  amuse< 
me  to  lose  my  personality  for  a  while.  A 
long  as  Bunny  was  noi.  with  me,  it  was  no 
necessary  to  make  any  explanations.  Thesi 
days  were  like  a  calm  backwater  of  life  ii 
which  I  paused  awhile,  looking  neither  for 
ward  nor  back. 

But  there  were  only  two  of  those  goo( 
days.  On  the  third  morning,  when  I  drov 
into  town  wit! 
Serena  and  bough 
the  New  York  pa 
pers,  the  Arnoh 
case  was  again  01 
their  first  pages  an( 
Gerald  Jesson' 
name  leaped  at  mi 
from  the  headlines 
He  was  dead.  Hi 
plane  had  crashec 
in  landing  at  a  Brit 
ish  airport.  But 
few  hours  earlier  h( 
had  been  cleared  0 
all  possible  suspi- 
cion of  responsibilit> 
for  Camilla  Arnold's 
death. 

A  woman  namec 
Maxie  Strickling,  ar 
Austrian  refugee 
had  come  to  th( 
New  York  polict 
with  a  circum 
stantial  and  strongb 
(Continued  on 
Page  110} 
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l^hat  can  fu  do  for  a  girl  ^/^a  jWk  c  i^^mhs  ?" 


this  ambitious  young  woman  asked  her  Singer  Sewing  Center 


*t'm  the  clumsiest  girl  with  a  needle  that  ever  lived! 
J.  But  this  year  I'm  buying  War  Bonds  and  have  got  to 
save  money!  And  I  can,  too— if  you'll  teach  me  how  to 
remodel  the  clothes  I  have — and  make  up  a  few  new 
ones.  Please— could  you  ?"  Could  we  ?  We  certainly  could ! 


"learning  to  alter  or  make  a  dress  is  tASY — 

with  Singer  help,"  we  said.  And  we  told 
her  about  our  lessons  in  make-over  and  al- 
teration, and  in  home  dressmaking.  (We 
also  teach  cutting  and  fitting,  and  home 
decoration.  $1.50  for  two  hours  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  or  310  for  the  com- 
plete 8-lesson  course.) 


"Oh,  and  I  tan  gel  my  sewing  notions  here — 

this  is  wonderful!"  Our  Notions  Counter 
had  caught  her  eye.  Shoulder  pads, 
thread,  shields,  bindings — all  sewing 
needs  are  handily  collected  in  one  spot. 
Trimming  tricks,  too — rickrack  braid, 
ruffling,  peasant  embroideries — all  at 
pleasantly  low  prices. 


"Look — you  have    collars!   Dickies!   Jabots! 

Sweet  ones!"  she  exclaimed.  "1  can  make 
old  dresses  seem  new,  just  by  adding 
these!"  "Right!"  we  said.  "And  don't 
forget  that  we  can  take  troublesome 
finishing  jobs  off  your  hands — making 
buttonholes,  covering  buttons  and  buck- 
les, pinking  seams,  making  belts — " 


"One  thing  I  know  —  I  wonf  a  Singer  Form* 

molded  of  me,"  she  said.  (In  30  min- 
utes Singer  experts  mold  an  exact  du- 
plicate of  any  figure.)  "Wise  girl"  we 
said.  "With  a  Singer  Form  you'll  get  an 
exact  fit  — without  try-ons.  And  you'll 
be  through  your  work  in  half  the  time!" 
*(Singer  Forms  available  in  U.S.  only.) 


All  Singer  Factories  are  engaged  in  vital  war  work 


How  About  a  Sewing  Machine? 


We  explaiiud  tliat  Sinmi  is  nuiklim  u  ar  weap- 
ons now,  not  sewing  niacliines.  Kortiinati-ly, 
however,  we  still  iiave  some  maciiine.s  left  on 
hand.  "Here  are  your  choices,"  we  said^ 

NEW  MACHINES  .ue  available,  in  linnted 
supply.  (\  ou  may  have  to  wait  your 
turn). 

KECONDITIONED  MACHINES  ma>-  he  had, 
in  good  ruiimng  ordir. 

RENTAL  MACHINES  may  he  had  hy  the 
hour  at  your  Singer  .Sewing  Center,  or 
by  the  month  at  home. 


SINGER 


llavf  you  an  idle  Singrr?  Iff  II  buy  it — for 
cmh!  Someone  needs  it!  And  Singers  are  scarce 
ill  waiiime!  .\sk  for  details  at  your  Singer 
Sewing  Center. 

Sewing  Centers  Everywhere 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

Ooi>yriui)t  IT^  A..1944.    by  The  Hinuor  MBnuUk-turiiitf  Co. 
AUrlifhU  ra»«rvad  for  all  counirlet 
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"  It's  complete,  Paul,  dear  —  or  will 
be,  as  soon  as  you  come  home.  And, 
meantime,  your  bride  isn't  forgetting 
how  to  sit  across  the  candle-lit  table 
"^""  from  you  and  be  your  perfect  host- 

ess. So  I've  arranged  things  just  as  I'll  have  them 
for  you  . . .  with  soft  candlelight,  the  beautiful  ster- 
ling silver  we  chose  before  you  left,  sparkling  crys- 
tal, and  our  snow-white  linen.  In  my  imagination  I 
can  see  you  sitting  opposite  me  — just  as  you  will 
be  doing  some  day  soon." 

Often  the  most  prized  possession  of  a  newly 
married  couple  is  one  of  the  lovely  solid  silver  pat- 
terns made  by  craftsmen  of  Reed  &  Barton.  For  it 
radiates  pride  of  ownership,  beauty,  and  enduring 
value  —  a  precious  contribution  to  the  gracious  life 
that  will  be  theirs. 

Today  Reed  &  Barton  patterns  and  pieces  are 
somewhat  limited  by  war  production.  But  the  wise 
bride  is  choosing  her  design  and  buying  her  first 
place -settings  now,  with  confidence  that  she  can 
complete  the  service  as  she  desires  in  the  happy 
years  ahead. 

HELPFUL  HOSTESS  HINTS!  7or  fascinating  and  valu- 
able book,  'Tiow  to  be  a  Successful  Tiostess'  send  lO  cents 
to  Reed  &  Barton.  Box  990,  Dept.  A,  7aunton,  CMass. 


Reed&Barton 


ESTABLISHED  1824 


TAUNTON 


"^ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued  from  Page  108) 
corroborated  story  of  his  having  spent  the 
night  before  the  murder  in  her  apartment, 
and  the  morning  of  the  murder,  until  his 
train  had  left  Grand  Central  at  noon,  in  her 
company. 

There  were  witnesses  to  substantiate  her 
testimony  as  to  Jesson's  presence  in  her  flat 
at  the  hour  when  Camilla  had  been  killed. 
Not  even  I  had  any  doubt,  as  I  read  her 
statement,  that  it  was  true. 

There  was  a  picture  of  her.  The  face  of  a 
young  girl.  It  was  not  beautiful — the  mouth 
was  too  wide,  the  chin  too  heavy,  the  nose 
too  short,  giving  almost  the  look  of  a  Slav 
type — but  it  had  a  quality  that  would  have 
made  me  believe  her  story  even  if  there  had 
been  no  witnesses  to  support  it.  In  spite  of 
what  her  statement  might  mean  to  me,  I  felt 
a  stab  of  sympathy  for  her,  and  a  kind  of 
respect.  Except  that  Gerald  Jesson  had  been 
able  to  fascinate  them  both,  this  girl  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Camilla.  Maxie 
Strickling  must  have  loved  him.  I  was 
queerly  certain  that  even  now,  when  she 
knew  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  save  him 
from  arrest,  she  would  not  be  sorry  that  she 
had  sacrificed  her  good  name  to  clear  his 
memory. 

I  had  time,  before  Serena  finished  her 
shopping  and  rejoined  me,  to  telephone  the 
New  York  district  attorney  from  a  booth  in 
the  hotel  and  offer  to  come  back.  To  my 
amazement,  even  more  than  to  my  relief,  he 
told  me  to  stay  where  I  was. 

"We  know  where  you  are,"  he  said.  "Any 
time  we  want  to  talk  to  you  we'll  let  you 
know." 

I  was  in  the  car  when  Serena  found  me. 
She  read  the  story  swiftly  and  in  silence. 
Then  her  eyes,  very  large 

and  dark,  lifted  to  meet      

mine. 

"  I  knew  it  was  impossi- 
ble," I  said.  "These  things 
don  t  happen.  I  knew  all 
along  that  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with 
the  picture  of  Jesson  as 
the  murderer.  It  never 
convinced  me.  I  couldn't 
believe  that  once  he  was 
through  with  Camilla  he'd 
ever  bother  with  her 
again." 

"Will    this    mean 

"Will  they " 

"No.  Not  yet,  at  least."  I  told  her  about 
my  talk  with  the  district  attorney.  "I  think 
my  calling  him  put  me  in  a  good  light  with 
him.  He  was  quite  polite  to  me.  He  even 
told  me  something.  They've  found  out  that 
in  all  the  time  Camilla  was  at  that  hotel  only 
one  person  ever  called  her  on  the  telephone. 
A  man.  Two  weeks  ago,  while  I  was  still  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  They  evidently  think 
there's  something  odd  about  that.  Nobody 
ever  came  to  see  her  at  the  hotel.  Nobody 
ever  telephoned  to  her  except  this  one  man. 
But  she  often  went  out  at  night.  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  police  think  she  may  have  gone 
out  to  meet  the  man  who  telephoned.  The 
man  who  killed  her."  There  was  a  rather 
longer  pause,  and  then  I  said,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  there  was  such  a  man?" 

She  didn't  kill  herself,"  Serena  said 
quietly.  "There's  no  other  alternative,  is 
there?" 

"Only  one." 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  she  said,  "If  I 
never  know  who  killed  her,  I'll  still  know  it 
wasn't  you." 

I  sat  still.  At  last  I  said,  "If  there's  one 
thing  worth  learning  on  our  journey 
through  life,  it  is  to  be  grateful  to  those  who 
have  faith  in  us.  That  faith  that  we  need  so 
much.  Whether  we  deserve  it  or  not,  we 
can't  do  without  it.  As  long  as  there  is  one 
human  being  who  believes  in  us,  there  is  still 
hope  for  us." 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  Serena  said,  and  I  did 
not  smile  as  she  said  it.  "And  women  don't 
see  things  as  men  do.  A  woman's  loyalty  is 
different  from  the  loyalty  of  men.  If  it's  the 
real  thing,  nothing  can  shake  it.  It  requires 
no  proof.  If  it  does,  then  it's  only  a  shadow, 
not  worth  the  name  of  love."   She  said  it 


^  A  kindhearted  man,  seeing 
^  a  peasant  woman  carrying 
her  ehild  along  the  dusty  road 
one  hi>l  cJay,  offered  t«i  relieve 
her  of  her  burden  for  a  part  of 
the  way.  She  replied,  "No, 
thank  you,  1  go  lighter  with 
him  than  without  him!" 

—  CHAS.  EDWARD  LOCKE: 
The  Eternal  Masculine. 

(Abingdon-Colcesbury  Press.) 


She    stopped. 


quite  unconsciously,  as  though  she  were 
talking  about  someone  else.  "If  you  did 
something  which  in  other  people's  eyes 
would  seem  criminal  or  treacherous  or  cow- 
ardly, I  shouldn't  look  for  explanations.  Be- 
cause I  believe  in  you.  Because  you  couldn'i 
do  anything  that  would  destroy  my  faith  in 
you."  * 

"I  don't  deserve  such  faith,"  I  said.  "Ii 
my  thoughts  I  have  often  been  guilty  c. 
murder.  I  wished  often  that  Camilla  were 
dead." 

"I  never  knew  her,"  Serena  went  on.  "I 
never  saw  her.  But  she's  alive  in  mv 
thoughts.  I  can  feel  her  presence  close  to  mt 
because  she's  close  to  you.  I  can  feel  he 
in  your  mind,  twisting  and  distorting  ever 
one  of  your  ideas.  I  can  feel  that  she  hate^ 
me." 

"My  dear,  you're  becoming  fanciful,"  I 
said. 

"Fanciful?  You  call  me  fanciful?  With 
your  ideas  about  being  guilty  in  thought?" 
She  put  her  hand  over  mine.  "Let's  go 
home,"  she  said.   I  started  the  car. 

When  we  went  upstairs,  we  met  Bunny  in 
the  corridor  outside  Rachel's  sitting  room. 

"What's  happened,  Bob?" 

"It's  a  long  story,"  I  said.  "I  think  I'd 
better  tell  it  to  you  and  Rachel  at  the  same 
time." 

We  went  in.  Rachel  was  sitting  in  her  big 
chair.  Martha  was  hanging  up  dresses  in  a 
closet.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  faint  smile 
I  kissed  Rachel  dutifully,  because  I  knew  it 
annoyed  Martha,  and  sat  down  wearily. 
Bunny  gave  me  a  cigarette  and  lighted  one 
himself.  He  knew  that  Martha  objected  to 
cigarette  smoke  in  Rachel's  sitting  room, 
though    Rachel    did    not 

mind  herself.  There  was  a 

pause.  Aware  of  Martha 
in  the  background,  waiting 
for  what  I  had  to  say,  I 
continued  to  sit  stubbornly 
silent. 

"Martha,"  said  Rachel 
without  raising  her  voice 
"never  mind  the  rest  of 
those  things.  I'm  sure  you 
must  be  tired." 

"I'm  not  supposed  to 

be  tired,  madam,"  Martha 

said,   going  on   with  her 

work,  her  flat  bedroom  slippers  padding 
softly  over  the  carpet. 

"Martha,"  said  Rachel,  "you  heard  what 
I  said.  Please  go  at  once.  And  see  that 
we're  not  disturbed."  She  had  not  raised 
her  voice,  nor  looked  around.  But  Martha 
heard  the  tone. 

She  stood  still,  a  long  claret-colored  velvet 
evening  dress  over  her  arm.  I  saw  her  face 
flush.  Rachel  turned  and  looked  at  her.  The 
color  drained  from  Martha's  face;  only  two 
little  spots  of  rouge  showed  on  her  wrinkled 
cheeks.  "I'm  going,  madam,"  she  said.  The 
door  closed  behind  her. 

"She  was  my  mother-in-law's  favorite 
maid,"  Rachel  said.  "Henry  would  think  it 
was  the  end  of  the  world  if  I  dismissed  her. 
But  I'm  afraid  she'll  never  (orgive  you,  Bob, 
because  now  I  have  humiliated  her  before 
you." 

"You'd  better  look  out.  Bob,"  my  brother 
said.  "She'll  get, back  at  you.  She  always 
does.  No  one  ever  got  the  better  of  Martha 
in  the  end." 

"All  this  fuss,"  I  said  wearily,  "over  what? 
She'll  hear  soon  enough  anyway.  Only  I 
couldn't  talk  about  it  before  her." 

"What  is  it?"  Rachel  said  anxiously.-"! 
knew  there  was  something  wrong  when  I 
saw  your  face." 

Before  I  could  answer  I  saw  Martha  in  the 
doorway.  Her  face  was  hard  and  cold. 

"Martha!"  said  Rachel  sharply.  "I 
thought  I  asked  you  not  to  disturb  us." 

"I  only  came  to  tell  you,  madam,  that 
Mr.  Renault  is  here,  and  would  like  to  speak 
to  you." 

"Tell  him  I'll  be  down  in  a  few  min- 
utes   "  Rachel  stopped.    Eugene  was 

standing  behind  Martha,  quite  unconscious 

that  he  was  intruding.  Rachel  received  him 

in  her  usual  calm  manner,  while  Martha 

(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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MILK 


HAS    GREATER    ENERGY   VALUE    THAN    A   HALF    POUND   TE^lDERLOIN 


A 


In  a  time  of  food  scarcities 
^^\        t  *  *^-  the  emphasis  is  on    nutri- 

tional values.  That's  why  it 
is  doubly  important  for  you 
~  to  know  now  that  one  quart 
of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
;  gives  you  more  energy 
lan  these  other  fine 
foods:  a  half  pound  of 
steak  ...  or  2V2  pounds  of 
chicken ...  or  10  eggs.  And  with  your  food  bud- 
get under  pressure,  you'll  also  want  to  extend  the 
comparison  to  costs! 

You  may  wonder  how  a  milk  that  is  available 
nationally  can  have  consistently  superior  qualities. 
The  answer  is  that  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk, 
produced  on  thousands  of  carefully  selected  farms, 
comes  only  from  fine  Guernsey  cows  and  must 
meet  the  high  requirements  of  national  supervi- 
sion by  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY,  INC.  It's  so  good 
that  it  is  always  kept  separate,  never  mixed  with 
ordinary  milk.  And  the  high  quality  'v&  further 
guaranteed  by  your  own  milkman. 

You  can  actually  see  as  well  as  taste  the  special 


goodness  of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY.  Not  only  in 
the  half  pint  of  cream  that  tops  each  quart  but 
throughout  the  bottle  you  will  notice  the  rich 
yellow  color  that  stands  for  extra  butterfat,  more 
food  solids.  As  for  the  distinctive  taste,  watch  the 
faces  of  your  family  when  they  first  experience 
its  delicious  flavor! 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  is  distributed  in 
more  than  2,000  cities.  If  your  milkman  can't 
supply  you  now,  bear  in  mind  that  milk  producers 
and  distributors  are  willingly  working  longer 
hours  undergreatdifficulties  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand  for  their  product.  And  tell  him  to  start 
delivering  the  "bottled  energy"  of  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can! 

•  ;  qt.  GOLDEN  GVERiSSEY  Milk  -778  caloriis. . .  H  lb.  Tenderloin 
—  i40  calories. 
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Frommknecht  8  Heidecker 

FoyelteCiiy     Patterson  D'y 

Fronklin        Biery  Guernsey 

Greensburg        Silvis  Forms 

Homburg        Poul  R.  Kohler 

Smith's  Model  Doiry 

Horrisburg     Goose  Volley 

Horrisburg  Dairies 

Holboro   Gordenville  Fms. 

Ivycrest  Doiries 

Hazelton  S.  C.  Price 

Modern  Sanitary  Dairy 

Honesdole 

Bethany  Homesteod  Forms 
Hummelstovvn  Geo.  Fromm 
Indiono  Indiana  Dairy  Co. 
Jenkintown  Toylor's  Dairy 
Johnstown 
Johnstown  Sanitary  Doiry 
Somerset  Dairy  Co. 
Kone  Ideal  Forms 

Kennett  Souore 

Brondywine  Manor  Form 
Lancaster  Queen  Dairy 
Londisville  Sunny SideForm 
Lebanon  HersheyChoc.Co. 
Meodville  Moore  Dovison 
Mechonicsb'g  KonhousF'm. 
Monongohelo  Mopleview 


Newton  Sq.  Liseier  ( 
Norristown  Holiday  D 
^  Levengood  0 

O.I  Cty  Biery  Guen 
Porkers  Lortding 

Porker's  View  f 

rhilo.       Breuninger's  D 

Pittsburgh        Lewis  Dai 

Page  Milk 

Pottstown  Levengood  D 

Lonicero  F 

Pottjville  J.  H    Bro 

Puloski  Pleosont  Ai 

Ouorryville  Norwood  I 

Reoding       Riveredge  F 

Oover  Fe 

St   Lowrence  D. 
Roxborough  Mn 

Wood-Norcisso  [ 
Scronton     Glendale 
Shomokin         Sanitary  ". 
Shippenville  Gruber  8  '. 
Siroudsburg  Penn-C 

TerreHill  WhiteOokF 
Tunkhon'ck  Shadow  Bri 
Uniontown  Corner  Dt 
Friendship  Hill  D( 
Woyne  Brookmeod  Doi 
Woynesboro  Antietoff  Fi 
West  Chester  Eochus  D<; 

Auchmedden  Fi 
Wilkes-BorreGlendoleF 
Goodleigh  '~ 
WilkinsburgChoi  G." 
WilliomsoortMilkPrc 
Willow  Street  C  H.U  . 
York         White  Rose  Fo 

York  Sonitory  K 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bomngton 

Cedor  Lone  Ft 
Oonston  H.  P.  He 

Powtucket  H.  P.  Ho 
Providence  H.  P.  Ho 
Warren  Cedar  Lone  Ft 
Worwick  H.  P.  H« 

Woonsocket      H.  P.  Ho 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  West  End  Do 
Columbto  Edisto  Forms  Do 
Zimolcrest  Fc 
Hortsville  Guernsey  Do 
MotKks  Comer  Gippy  P 
Orongeburg  Slate  Coll* 
Spartanburg  Hill  TopFoi 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Foils    Lokeside  Do 

TENNESSEE 

Germontown  KiloHa  Fa 
Knoxville  Farragut  Far 
Memphis         Goyoso  Fat 

TEXAS 

Dollos  Cobel 

Son  Antonio         Doirylo 

UTAH 

Logan        Cache  Meode 

Soli  Lake  City  Arden  Do 

Cloverleof  Do 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Foils 

High  Meodow  Fo 
Bennington  Fillmore  For 
Brotlleboro  Moynord's  C 
Springheld        Estey's  Do 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Doiry  Co. 

Denbigh     Burkholder  Do 

FoMox    Willowmere  For 

Fredericksb'g  Formers'  Ci 

Golox  Round  Hill  Fo 

Kenbridge  Guernsey  Do 

Lynchburg    Westover  Do 

Lynnhovcn      Boyvitle  For 

Norfolk  Bayville  For 

McClenny  Doiri 

Portsmouth  Pine  Grove  Fo 

Richmond    Lokeview  Do 

CuHesNeck  Doir 

Richmond  Dairy  C 

Virginio  Doiry  C 

Roonoke  Clover  Creomi 

Gorst  Brothers  Do 

Roanoke  Do 

VirglnioBeoch   Boyvillel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Thompson's  Do 
Wokeheld  Do 

WASHINGTON 

Bellir>ghom  FiicrestF'ms,  li 

HillviewDo 

Bremerton   PrKe's  G.  Do 

Everett  Arown  Do 

Olytnpio         Meyer's  Do 

Port  Orchard   Price's  Do 

Seottle         Morymoor  Fo 

Golden  Arrow  Do 

VoncouverGoldenWestI 

Middole  Guernsey  Do 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

ChorleUon      Ouincy  Do 
Imperiol  Ice  Creom  C 

WISCONSIN  I 

Appleton  Schoefer  Do 
Ashland  Howord  Joy 
Chippewa  Foils 

Clover  Doiry  C 
Eou  Cloire  Uecke  Do 
Dolly  Modison  Doir 
Fond  du  Loc  Luxerin  Fc 
Green  Boy  DelwicheFoi 
Kenosha  MilkPro's.Co-C 
Lo  Crosse  Dolly  Modis 
Madison  Bo>A^man  Form  [ 
Monitowoc  Sorge  Do 
Menosho  Gear  Doiry  C 
Milwaukee  Gold 

Guernsey  Doiry  CoC 
Rocine  Progressive  Do 
StevensPt.  AlienburgDo 
Superior  Russell  Creomi 
Tomohowk 

To-Mo-Awk  I 
Wotertown  Wilkin's  Do 
Waukesha 

Fox's  Guiernsey  Do 
Wousou-Bridgemon-Russt 
West  Bend  DecorohForm  I 
Wisconsin  Rapids 

Wis.  Volley  Croomi  • 

WYOMING  J 

Cosper  Dairy  Products,  I  I 
Douglas  Judevine  Creor  I 


Their  durable  qualities  have  established 
Martex  Towels  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  minds  of  two  generations  of 
American  Women.  For  over  44  years, 
Martex  has  led  with  lovely  new  patterns 
and  beautiful  colors.  Always  the  plied  yarn 
underwarp  has  assured  long  wear.  Though 
choice  of  colors  and  patterns  is  now  some- 
what limited,  quality  still  remains  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  oil  MartexTowels. 

Martex  balh  towels  and  dish  towels  are  sold  only 
of  department  stores  and  linen  shops.  Wellington 
Sears  Company,  65  Worth  St.,  New  York  J3,  N.  Y. 

BUY   MORE   WAR    BONDS 
BATH  TOWELS  •  DISH  TOWELS  •  CHENILLE  MATS 
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(Ccmtinued  from  Page  110) 
stood  in  the  doorway,  a  faint  smile  on  her 
lips.   She  knew  it  was  her  business  to  have 
asked  Eugene  to  wait.  Her  eye  met  mine, 
and  then  she  closed  the  door  softly. 

Eugene  had  begim  to  unfold  the  newspa- 
per he  was  carrying  when  he  noticed  the  two 
in  my  hand.  "You've  seen  this,  then?"  he 
said. 

'  Yes.  But  Rachel  and  Bunny  haven't," 
I  said.  I  gave  one  of  the  papers  to  each  of 
them.  Eugene  and  Serena  and  I  waited  in 
silence  while  they  read  the  story.  When  they 
looked  up  Eugene  said: 

"You  realize,  of  course,  what  this  means?  " 

"Naturally.  Quite  as  clearly  as  you  do," 
I  said.  He  was  looking  at  me  oddly.  I  knew 
what  he  was  thinking.  He  had  always  sus- 
pected I  was  guilty,  and  now  he  was  sure. 

"I  knew  Jesson  wasn't  the  murderer.  I 
always  knew  it."  I  stopped.  Eugene  was 
staring  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  confession  of  the 
murder. 

"How  did  you  know  it?"  he  said. 

"Because,"  I  said  slowly,  "the  murderer 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  Cold- 
blooded, calculating,  clever.  He  hasn't  made 
a  single  mistake.  So  far,  it's  the  perfect 
crime.  The  crime  in  which  the  murderer  is 
never  suspected.  There's  nothing  to  con- 
nect him  with  it — nothing  but  a  voice  on  the 
telephone." 

"What's  that?"  said  Eugene. 

"The  police  have  found  out  that  someone 
called  Camilla  on  the  telephone — while  I  was 
still  on  the  ocean." 

"Someone  called  her  on  the  telephone? 
Is  that  all?  What  good  is  that  to  us?  A 
dozen  people  may  have  called  her." 

"That's  just  it,"  I  said.  "A  dozen  people 
Hdn't  call  her.  Only  one.  That's  why  the 
n  lephone  girl  remembered 

it.  Because  there  was  only      

one." 

"And  how  are  they  go- 
ing to  trace  that  one  call  ?  " 
Eugene  asked. 

"They  can't,  of  course. 

But  the  whole  thing's  odd.      

A[)parently  she  knew  no 

one  in  New  York,  and  yet  the  day  after  she 

landed  this  man  called  her.    She  went  out 

quite  often  at  night,  and  they  suppose  it  was 

to  meet  him.  And  yet  he  never  came  to  the 

hotel." 

"They're  supposing  a  great  deal,  aren't 
they,  on  the  strength  of  one  telephone  call?" 
Eugene  said.  "  It  may  have  been  a  shop,  or  a 
travel  agency,  or  who  knows  what?" 

I  considered  this. 

Bunny  said  thoughtfully,  "Well,  Eugene, 
you  seem  to  have  eliminated  our  only  pos- 
sible alternative.  That  leaves  only  Bob  and 
me.  /  might  have  been  that  voice  on  the 
telephone.  I  wasn't  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  said  Eugene.  "You 
were  at  West  Linton.  No  one  suspects  that 
you " 

"Let's  face  the  facts,  Eugene.  If  Bob  is 
arrested,  what  price  my  liberty?  You  can 
bet  that  I'll  be  charged  as  an  accessory,  and 
if  one  of  us  is  convicted  we  both  will  be. 
You'd  bet  on  that,  Eugene,  wouldn't  you — 
anywhere  outside  the  present  company?" 

"Bunny,  don't  talk  like  that ! "  Rachel  in- 
terposed with  unusual  sharpness.  "Eugene 
is  only  trying  to  help  us." 

"I'm  only  considering  it  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,"  Eugene  said.  "  We,  of  course, 
assume  that  Bob  is  innocent — and  you,  too, 
Charles.  But  if  we  should  have  to  prove  that 
innocence  we'll  need  something  more  than 
an  unidentified  voice  on  the  telephone,  some- 
thing more  than  an  unidentified  man  who 
left  no  clue,  who  wrote  no  letters.  Whom 
Camilla — Mrs.  Arnold — never  mentioned  in 
her  letters.  Somebody  who  either  covered 
his  tracks  too  carefully,  or — has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  perhaps  there  were  no  tracks  to 
cover?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You're  assuming  that  there  must  have 
been  a  previous  association  with  this  man. 
You  imagine,  from  some  letter  she  wrote 
months  ago,  that  the  affair  began  as  far  back 
as  that.  Because  there  are  no  traces  of  him 


1^  Women  give  us  solace,  but 

^  if  it   were  not   for  women 

we  should  never  need  solace. 

—  DON  HEROLD. 
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you  think  he  must  have  been  very  cleve 
How  do  you  know  that  she  didn't  meet  hi 
in  New  York?  How  do  you  know  what  kir 
of  man  she  might  have  picked  up  there,  or  c 
the  boat?  A  few  days  would  have  be( 
enough.  When  these  things  happen,  it's  rw 
always  the  cleverness  of  the  Cfiminal,  bi 
sometimes  merely  the  foolishness  of  the  vi 
tim.  We  discuss  the  criminal  psychology 
a  Landru,  but  we  might  better  question  tl 
sanity  of  the  women  who  are  so  ready  to  pi 
their  life  in  the  hands  of  a  Landru." 

"Are  you  suggesting "   Buimy  b 

gan. 

"I'm  merely  calling  your  attention  to  ce 
tain  possibilities — and  the  difficulties  tht 
may  involve,"  Eugene  said. 

"It  could  hardly  have  been  a  Landru 
this  case,"  Bunny  said.  "It  wasn't  done  fi 
money.  Nor  by  a  maniac.  I  think  it  w. 
done  in  cold  blood  by  someone  who  wanti 
to  get  rid  of  her.  He  was  probably  qui 
sane.  Unless,"  he  added,  "you  hold  ti 
theory  that  every  murderer  is  more  or  If 
insane?" 

"That's  a  matter  of  opinion,"  Eugei 
said. 

"Personally,"  Burmy  went  on,  "I  belie 
that  a  perfectly  sane  man  can  be  driven 
homicidal  mania  by  a  neurotic  woman.  /_, 
you  say,  some  women  really  ask  to  be  mu 
dered.  There  are  cases,  like  this  one,  in  whi( 
I  could  almost  sympathize  with  the  po 
devil  who  did  it."  He  paused.  Eugene  sa 
nothing.  "If  Bob  and  I  weren't  mixed  up 
it,"  Bunny  added,  "I  shouldn't  care  wl 
committed  this  murder.  I  shouldn't  want 
know.  In  fact,  I'd  rather  not  know." 

"You  mean  that  you  would  condone  tl 
murder?"  Eugene  said,  looking  at  him  cm 
ously. 

"  I  would,  except  for  one  thing.  For  lea 

ing  that  door  open.  For  letting  Bob  and  n 

walk   into   that   blooc 

~^~~'^^^^~      mess.  For  that "  \ 

got  up,  taking  the  new 
paper  from  the  table.  I- 
iooked  for  a  minute  ; 
Maxie  StrickHng's  pictui 
Then,  suddenly  he  rippe 

the  paper  apart,  crushf 

the  pieces  in  his  fingers  ar 
flung  them  on  the  floor.  "For  that,"  he  sa 
with  a  queer  cold  violence,  "I'd  like  to  gi 
my  hands  on  his  throat." 

X 

It  all  began  when  I  was  twenty,  with  thj 
unlucky  affair  that  caused  my  long  exi 
from  home.  It  was  not  my  brother's  fau 
that  the  woman  framed  me,  but  she  did  it  b 
cause  she  hated  him.  There  was  a  publ 
scandal,  and  when  Bunny  tried  to  tell  tl 
truth,  the  family  all  believed  he  was  lying  i 
protect  me.  When  I  was  expelled  from  cc 
lege  he  followed  me  and,  though  he  final 
went  back  home,  he  never  went  back  to  cc 
lege.  The  family  never  forgave  me  for  tha 
No  matter  what  happened,  they  would 
ways  believe  the  worst  of  me. 

After  Maxie  StrickHng's  story  becan' 
known,  the  family  believed  that  once  aga 
Bunny  was  lying  to  protect  me.  That  f 
a  second  time  I  had  drawn  him  into  di 
grace  and  scandal.  No  one  could  imagii 
that  he  had  any  motive  for  killing  n 
wife,  but  everyone  knew  that  he  wou 
perjure  himself  for  me  as  readily  now  ; 
when,  they  thought,  he  had  lied  to  save  n 
before. 

They  had  to  stand  by  me.  For  Bunn> 
sake  they  had  to  tolerate  me  as  an  inmate 
my  uncle's  house,  and  receive  me  in  the: 
own.  And  they  did  just  that.  But  I  knei 
what  they  were  thinking. 

As  long  as  it  touched  no  one  but  Bunr 
and  me,  I  could  bear  up  under  it.  IV 
brother  damned  them  all  with  frank  impa 
tiality.  And  as  for  me,  my  hide  was  thic 
As  long  as  the  police  did  not  put  me 
prison  I  was  beyond  caring  for  lesser  thing; 
But  there  was  one  chink  in  my  armor  th. 
even  I  was  not  aware  of,  until  at  last  n 
fond  relatives  spied  it  out. 

The  first  time  it  dawned  on  me  was  oi 
day  when  I  was  paying  a  dutiful  visit  i 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Minerva  in  their  sm: 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 
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Actual  photo  of  a  real  sneeze,  taken  with  a  high  speed  camera  {IjiOfiOO  of  a  second  exposure), 
showing  how  a  sneeze  scatters  bacteria- laden  droplets  of  moisture,  sometimes  as  far  as  12  fttt. 


NEW  RESEARCH  PROVES 
LYSOL  KILLS  FLU  "BUG" 


s 


cientific  tests  at  a  famous  medical  school  now  reveal 
new  facts  about  influenza  and  Lysol  that  are  impor- 
tant to  you: 

.  These  tests  prove  conclusively  that  Lysol  dis- 
infectant kills  the  influenza  virus  quickly  on 
contact  .  .  .  but  if  left  undisturbed,  this 
dreaded  virus  can  dry  out,  live  in  house  dust, 
and  still  cause  infection  6  weeks  later. 

this  means  that  wherever  you  clean  with  Lysol  you  reduce 
the  risk  of  influenza  to  your  family. 

Every  time  an  infected  person  sneezes  or  coughs  in 
your  home,  the  flu  virus  may  settle  as  far  away  as  12 


feet,  and  continue  to  live  in  house  dust  on  your 
floor,  woodwork  or  furniture.  Weeks  later  it  may 
infect  your  family  with  flu. 

But  Lysol  kills  the  flu  virus!   In  flu  season,  it  is 
more  than  ever  important  to  clean  house  with  Lysol. 

Help  guard  your  household  against  the  risk  of  in- 
fluenza from  infected  house  dust,  by  making  Lysol  a 


part  of  your  regular  cleaning.  Add  2'/2  tablespoons 
of  Lysol  to  each  gallon  of  cleaning  water.  Not  only 
in  the  bathroom,  but  for  floors,  woodwork,  furni- 
ture throughout  the  house. 

*  The  "bug"  which  causes  flu  is  a  virus  (an  organism  much  smaller  even  than  a  germ),  visible  only  under  the  new  eleclronic  microscope. 


Wherever  dust  collects,  clean  with  Lysol.  In  wartime 
especially,  the  nation  must  guard  against  epidemics. 
Help  fight  influenza  this  winter!  Get  Lysol  at  your 
drug  counter  today! 

I- 


Kasp  ono  bottia  in  the 

Bathroom  . . .  one  in  the  Kitchan 

Save  fimo  and  steps 

To  speed  our  boys  home,  we  are  making  ammunition  fuses. 
If  you  can't  always  get  Lysol,  please  be  patient. 


^TOX^P  Stnd  for  "War-lime  Manual  for  Housewives"  — a 
•  •^•'•»  [look  iiackcd  with  information  on  :  guarding  against 
wartime  disease,  b.iDy  care,  sickroom  care,  first  aid,  air  raid  precau- 
tions— timely  guidance  every  family  needs  now. 

(Paste  Coupon  on  Penny  Postcard) 
I.ehn  &  Fink  Products  Corporation,  Dept.  L.  H.  J. -344 
683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  free  "War-time  Manual  for  Housewives." 


Name 

Atidrtss- 


Copyright,  1944,  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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RUGS 


Woven 
REVERSIB. 
Double  Wt 
and  Luxu 


>r^YouR  Old  Rugs,  Clothin 

Can  Sai^  Ifou.  ufi  tor/S^ 


It's  All  So  Easy!  Write  for  beautiful  FREE  Ciitalog 
and  Decorating  Guide  in  colors  that  tells  how — 

Your  Material  is  picked  up  at  Our  Expense  at 

your  door  and  shipped  by  Express  or  Freight  to  the 
Olson  Rug  Factory.  Catalog  shows  how — 

By  the   Famous  Olson   Re -Weaving   Process  we 

shred,  sterilize,  sort,  merge  and  reclaim  tlie  good 
usable  wools  and  other  valuable  materials  in  old  car- 
pets, rugs,  clothing,  blankets  of  all  kinds;  then  steam, 
picker,  card,  comb,  bleach,  spin,  redye  and  weave 
into  lovely,  colorful,  deep-textured  .  . 

New  Broadloom  Rugs  .  .  that  will  be  woven  (Seam- 
less and  Reversible  for  dovhle  the  wear  and  luxury. 


Choice  of  lovely  18th  Century  Floral  and  Tone 
Tone  Leaf  designs,  colorful  Early  American  and  Oi 
tal  patterns,  popular  Solid  Colors,  Tweed  Ble 
dainty  ovals.  Sizes  For  All  Needs  up  to  16  feet  > 
seamless  by  any  length. 

Look  Ahead.  Save  old  materials  of  all  kinds 
colors.  They're  more  vfiluable  now  than  ever. 

Our  70th  Year.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Over  2 
lion  customers.  We  never  employ  agents  or 
thru  stores.  (Sorry  if  War  Work  sometimes  ca 
delays  but  Olson  Rugs  are  worth  waiting  for). 

Largest  Makers  of  Rugs  Dealing  Direct  With  Horn 
OLSON    RUG    CO.,    Chicago     New  York     San  Fran 


WKEt^oo/:  in  Colors 

Tear  Off  and  Mail  this  Coupon  (or  Ic  Postcard)  to:  ' 

OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Depf.  A-77,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail,  FREE  and  without  obligation, 
the  big  money -saving  Olson  Rug  &  Decorating  Book  to: 


9^» 


'     Name 

I     Address... 


Town State. 


Ptigo  aher 
page  of  RUGS 
and  Model  Koomt 
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(Continued  from  Page  112) 
onverted  farmhouse  on  the  hillside  between 

I  he  Berry  Hill  estate  above,  and  Louisa's 
iroperty  below  it. 
The  talk  was  entirely  aimless,  at  first: 
\.unt  Minerva's  diet,  and  Uncle  Henry's 
ge,  and.  Rachel's  foolishness  in  not  making 
jiim  retire,  and  what  a  blessing  it  was  that  he 
lad  Eugene  to  take  so  much  of  the  work  off 
lis  shoulders. 

"It's  so  wonderful,"  Minerva  said,  "that 
>ouisa  should  have  found  someone  like 
iugene.  She  was  over  thirty,  and  so  bril- 
'  iant  and  intellectual  that  we  never  thought 
'  ■:  would  marry.  And  with  her  money — one 
.,'.ays  had  the  fear  that  some  man  would 
narry  her  for  it.  So  when  she  met  Eugene,  it 
nade  us  all  very  happy.  He  is  the  perfect 
lusband  for  her.  Sensible,  solid,  thoughtful 
ind  so  considerate.  Even  to  his  wife's  old 
lunts  and  uncles.  But  then  I  suppose  that  a 
nan  who  has  had  rather  a  sad  life  is  apt  to 
)e  thoughtful  of  other  people." 

"Sad?"  I  said.  It  had  never  struck  me 
hat  there  was  anything  melancholy  about 
lugene. 

"  He  lost  his  first  wife  in  a  motor  accident. 
:  believe  he  still  feels  it,  though  of  course  he 
ind  Louisa  are  very  happy." 

"Yes.  No  need  to  worry  about  Louisa," 
Jncle  John  said. 

"  No.  But  I'm  afraid  Serena  may  turn  out 
;o  be  a  greater  problem  than  Louisa,"  Aunt 
Vlinerva  said.  "Serena  is  spoiled.  She's  been 
Drought  up  almost  entirely  by  Rachel,  and 
Cm  not  sure  that  Rachel's  methods  with 
:hildren  are  always  wise." 

If  she  was  alluding  to  Aunt  Rachel's  fail- 
are  to  bring  me  up  properly,  I  ignored  the 
mplication.  "After  all,"  I  told  her,  "  spoiled 
rhildren  often  turn  out  well  in  the  long 
run." 

'Serena  is  very  self-willed" — Aunt  Mi- 
nerva was  not  to  be  diverted — "and  so  im- 
pressionable." 

I  realized  suddenly  what  it  all  meant. 
They  were  warning  me  off. 

"It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  she  should 
take  a  fancy  to  someone  who — someone  un- 
suitable. Young  girls  are  so  easily  attracted 
by — by  experienced,  older  men." 

She  had  put  it  into  words  that  could  have 
only  one  meaning.  But  I  managed  to  keep 
my  face  and  voice  expressionless  as  I  said 
that  if  I  had  any  influence  with  Serena  I 
iwould  try  to  use  it  for  her  good. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will,"  Aunt  Minerva 
said.  But  she  did  not  say  it  as  if  she  were 
sure. 

IT'S  curious  how,  when  suspicion  is  once 
implanted,  it  seems  to  spread.  After  that 
[visit  to  the  cottage,  I  became  aware  of  sus- 
picion everywhere,  even  at  Berry  Hill.  It 
seemed  that  I  found  Martha  waiting  for  me 
behind  every  door,  Martha  in  her  house  slip- 
pers stealing  down  every  corridor.  If  I 
stopped  to  speak  two  words  to  Serena,  I 
could  be  sure  to  find  Martha  close  at  hand. 


If  we  walked  or  rode  away  from  the  house, 
she  would  be  certain  to  see  us  go  out  or 
come  in. 

"What  is  she  looking  for?"  I  said  bitterly 
to  Bunny  one  day,  "WTiat  does  she  expect 
to  find  out  by  spying  on  me?  " 

My  brother  began  to  laugh.  "  I  think  mur- 
der is  the  least  of  it,"  he  said. 
What  are  you  talking  about  ? ' ' 

"Serena,"  he  said.  "That  little  brat  used 
to  be  devoted  to  me.  Ever  since  she  was  fif- 
teen she's  been  in  love  with  me.  I  could 
make  her  weep  floods  with  one  word.  And 
when  I  kissed  her " 

"Shut  up,  damn  you!"  I  said.  I  was 
startled  at  the  furious  anger  that  shot 
through  me.  For  a  moment  I  wanted  to  kill 
him. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh.  "That's  what  I 
wanted  to  know!"  he  said.  "You  couldn't 
take  that.  You  couldn't  stand  the  idea  of 
another  man  kissing  her.  And  what  have  you 
been  doing,  ever  since  you  came  back?  I've 
seen  you — and  so  has  Martha." 

"You  don't  think  I've  been  making  love 
to  her?  "   I  spoke  very  slowly  and  quietly. 

"I  think  you  have  compromised  with 
your  conscience  by  not  making  love  to  her," 
Bunny  said. 

"Compromised?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  making  a 
woman  love  you,  besides  making  love  to 
her.  They're  fair  enough  with  most  women. 
But  not  with  Serena." 

This  time  he  did  not  laugh.  He  looked  at 
me  with  eyes  full  of  knowledge.  "I  know 
you  want  to  kill  me,  but  you  needn't.  She 
loved  me,  yes,  in  the  way  that  a  child  is  in 
love  with  a  hero  in  a  book,  or  a  famous  man 
in  history.  When  you  came,  it  was  different. 
You  were  the  reality." 

I  could  not  answer  him.  He  knew.  He 
knew  too  much,  as  he  always  did. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "do  you  still  want  to 
knock  my  head  off?  " 

"No,"  I  said. 

When  I  suggested  to  Rachel  that  it  might 
be  better  for  me  to  leave  the  house,  she  was 
indignant.  "Someone  has  been  talking  to 
you!"  she  said. 

"Everybody,"  I  said,  "has  been  talking 
to  me.  Kindly  but  firmly,  for  my  own  good." 

"What  have  they  been  saying,  Bob?" 

"Well,  among  other  things,  that  a  young 
girl  does  sometimes  take  a  fancy  to  an  older 
man,  and  that  it  may  be  very  unfortunate. 
Especially  if  he's  involved  in  a  murder 
case — only  they  didn't  put  it  quite  like 
that." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  Rachel 
said  gently,  "Of  course  they  are  thinking 
of  Serena's  happiness.  But  after  all,  there's 
no  insurance  for  happiness.  When  she  mar- 
ries, she  must  take  her  chance  like  other 
girls." 

"When  she  marries?  You're  not  thinking 
of  such  a  thing — at  her  age?  " 


BY  MARCELENE   COX 


GOOD  management  in  families  is  a  sort 
of  lineal  descendant,  running  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  like  golden  hair  or  a 
dimple  in  the  chin. 

It  is  a  good  thing  children  don't  remember 
all  the  things  said  to  them. 

The  quickest  way  to  know  a  woman  is  to 
go  shopping  with  her. 

Punishment  should  be  prompt.  If  you 
postpone  it  the  children  get  sweet  and  you 
melt,  or  forget  your  threat  entirely.  The  best 
plan,  recommended  only  when  necessary,  is 
to  pick  the  child  up  and  whack  him  a  lit- 
tle on  the  spot.   (And  I  mean  spot.) 

Disorder  and  lack  of  planning,  if  carried  to 
the  extreme,  can  make  nervous  tension  and 


unkindness  in  the  home,  while  order  and 
foresight  will  pay  large  dividends  in  good 
dispositions,  kind  relationships. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  who  require 
a  long  time  to  get  work  poorly  done. 

There  is  one  thing  essential  to  becoming  a 
good  cook:  at  some  time  in  your  life  you 
should  have  experienced  good  cooking  from 
the  receiving  end. 

We  get  into  trouble  when  we  stop  raising 
children  and  begin  to  rear  them. 

No  better  press  agent  is  ever  given  a  par- 
ent than  his  own  child. 

It  w^s  one  of  those  homes  where  court  is 
always  in  session. 


Married  daughter:  "What's  the  question 
before  the  house,  mother?  You  look  worried." 

Mother:  "I  om.  It's  those  royon  curtains.  It 
costs  so  much  to  have  them  dry  cleansed  and 
you  have  to  wait  weeks  since  the  war." 


f 


'^ 


Daughter:  "But,  mother,  how  extravagant! 
Why  don't  you  WASH  them  at  home  like  I  do? 
It's  easy.  Just  douse  them  in  Lux  or  Ivory  suds, 
rinse  and  hang  up  to  dry." 

Mother:  "Now,  child,  you  know  very  well 
you  can't  wash  this  flimsy  rayon.  It  wouldn't 
be  fit  to  hang  ofterward." 


Daughter:  "But  you  con 
if  you  buy  Wot-o-set  cur- 
tains. The  Wat-a-set  finish 
makes  'em  just  as  washable 
as  cotton  and  KEEPS  'em 
crisp  and  new  looking  for 
ages,   without   any   starch." 


</       Mother:     "To    think     ; 
I've  lived  to  this  day 
and  age  to  hove  you 
y/^  r       —  0  mere  babe  —  tell 


Daughter:  "But  mother,  you  haven't  heard  it 
all  yet.  Wat-a-set  curtains  ore  proof  against 
silverfish,  the  little  bugs  that  ordinarily  eat  royon 
just  like  moths  eat  wool;  and  the  colors  are  the 
fastest  to  sunlight  I've  ever  seen." 

Mother;  "Well,  daughter,  I'm  duly  humiliated, 
but  I'll  forgive  you  if  you  tell  me  where  I  con 
buy  Wat-a-set  rayon  curtains  right  now." 


The  Wat-a-set  finish  is  STILL  available  in  department  stores  on  many  well 
known  brands  of  rayon  curtains,  even  though  the  supply  is  below  normal 
due  to  the  war.  If  you  live  in  one  of  the  50  largest  cities,  your  CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  will  tell  you  where. 

MOUNT    HOPE    FINISHING    CO.,    North    Dighton,   Mass. 
THE    ORIGINAL,    DURABLE,    WASHABLE    FINISH 
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Once  every  month...  12  times  a 
year. ..the  Botany  Yarn  Girl 
comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  iUus- 
tration  and  complete  instructions 
for  a  knitted  "exclusive"... which 
you  can  make  with  softer,  fluffier 
Botany  No-Dye-Lot  Yarns.  Send 
the  coupon... now... and  enroll  in 
the  Botany  "Model  of  the  Month" 
Club... only  30c.  for  the  whole 
year's  style  service. 

BOTANY 

NO-DY€-LOT 

YAPiNS 
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Botany  Worsted  Mills, 
Dept.  Y-31, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

I  am  interested  in  securing  knitting  instruc- 
tions for  original  Botany  models.  Enclosed 
find... 
Ell  50c.— For  one  year's  enrollment  in  the 

Botany  "Model  of  the  Month"  Club. 
□   50c.— For  the  Botany  Knitting  Instruc- 
tion Book  of  Classics. 

Name    
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AVAILABLE  ONLY  TO   RESIDENTS   OF  U    S    AND  TERRITORIES 


DOTANY  WORSTED  MILLS,  PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 
Men's  and  Women's  Wear  Fobrics  •  Ties*  No-Dye-Lot  Yorns 
Robes  •  "500"  Suit  •  Certified  Fobrics  •  Lanolin  Cosmetics 


"Well,"  said  Rachel,  "when  I  was  her  age 
I  thought  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  was  mar- 
ried at  twenty." 

"Rachel,"  I  said  incredulously,  "if  I  un- 
derstand what  you're  saying  it's  utterly 
mad !  You  don't  suppose  that  a  man  who  has 
had  my  experience  would  think  of  marrying 
again?" 

Rachel  said  very  quietly,  "Why  not?" 

There  were  too  many  answers  to  that 
question.  I  did  not  give  her  any  of  them. 
Perhaps  because  I  knew  that  none  of  them 
would  have  mattered  to  her,  once  she  had 
made  up  her  gentle,  loving,  stubborn  mind. 

But  I  had  made  up  my  own  mind  too.  And 
what  Uncle  Henry  said  to  me,  that  evening, 
only  strengthened  me  in  the  decision  I  had 
already  reached. 

Bunny  was  away,  and  after  dinner  Uncle 
Henry  and  I  had  the  table  to  ourselves  and 
the  old  brandy.  He  looked  down  at  his  glass, 
turning  it  slowly  in  his  fingers. 

"Serena  is  my  ward,  you  know,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  agreed  quietly.  Uncle  Henry, 
simple,  straightforward  and  kind,  was  one 
person  whom  I  did  not  suspect  of  hidden 
meanings. 

"She's  only  nineteen,"  he  went  on.  "She 
has  no  experience  of  life.  I  shouldn't  like  to 
see  her  make  a  mistake.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  she's  getting  too  much  interested  in 
you." 

He  was  so  embarrassed  that  I  could  not  be 
angry.  "Who  has  been  talking  to  you?"  I 
asked  coldly. 

"No  one.    Only  I've  noticed  "    He 

paused. 

I  did  not  believe  he  had  ever  noticed  any- 
thing. I  could  not  imagine  him  spying  on 
Serena  and  me.  I  knew  who  had  been  doing 
that.  "There  hasn't  been  much  to  notice,"  I 
said. 

"No,"  he  said.  "But  you  might,  without 
intending  it,  you  know,  have  made  her  feel  — 
you  might,  quite   uncon- 
sciously,  have   made  her       

fancy  herself  in  love.  And, 
as  things  are,  I  know  you 
wouldn't  want  that." 

And  then  there  was  a 
little  pause. 

"  If  she  were  your  ward, 
you  would  feel  as  I   do. 
You    wouldn't    want — under 
stances " 

The  circumstances  being  that  we  none 
of  us  knew  when  I  might  be  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  my  wife,  I  knew  perfectly  well  how 
he  felt.  "Under  the  circumstances,"  I  said, 
"I  don't  think  I'd  better  stay  here  in  your 
house  any  longer."  I  supposed  that  this  was 
what  he  had  been  leading  up  to.  But  he 
looked  more  distressed  than  ever. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  take  it  like  that. 
That's  just  why  I  didn't  want  to  interfere. 
If  you  left  our  house— as  things  are  now — 
people  might  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on 
it.  It  would  look  as  if  we  weren't  standing 
by  you.  No,  I  couldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing — 
nor  would  Rachel." 

"But  if  you  don't  want  me  to  see  so  much 
of  Serena " 

"  I  don't  want  to  prevent  your  seeing  her. 
If  you  left  the  house  now,  it  would  only  make 
things  worse.  But  there  are  little  things. 
There  are  ways  in  which  you  can  make  her 
understand " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  said  quietly. 

Ihere  were  things  I  could  do.  There  were 
little  coldnesses  with  which  I  could  rebuff 
Serena's  love  and  loyalty.  There  were  plenty 
of  ways  in  which  I  could  make  her  under- 
stand. 

I  practiced  these  methods  with  such 
success  that  the  results  certainly  ought  to 
have  satisfied  our  anxious  relatives.  If  they 
had  planned  deliberately  to  destroy  the 
frank,  easy,  casual  relationship  between  us, 
to  make  us  each  intensely  conscious  of  the 
other,  and  give  weight  to  every  word  we 
spoke  to  each  other,  they  could  not  have 
done  it  more  effectively. 

Serena  couldn't  understand  it.  She  froze 
under  my  treatment  of  her,  growing  more 
and  more  silent,  withdrawing  mto  herself. 
Even  her  beauty  was  dimmed,  as  though  a 
shadow  had  fallen  over  her  young  loveliness. 


B^  \\  lu'ri  a  Willi 
^  to  y<»ii,  lisle 
sav.s  with  licr  e 


We  were  scarcely  on  speaking  terms 
when,  a  few  days  after  my  talk  with  Uncle 
Henry,  the  whole  family  came  to  dinner,  on 
the  evening  that  I  shall  remember  till  I  die. 

XI 

At  dinner  Serena  wore  her  long  black 
dress,  and  she  had  put  rouge  on  her  face ;  her 
eyes  were  a  little  too  bright,  as  if  she  had 
been  crying.  She  was  defiant,  and  I  was 
angry. 

After  dinner,  when  we  had  joined  the  la- 
dies in  the  drawing  room,  the  time  dragged. 
Louisa  was  holding  an  interminable  con- 
versation with  Rachel  over  some  domestic 
problem  that  interested  no  one  else.  Uncle 
John  was  deep  in  talk  with  Uncle  Henry. 
And  at  our  end  of  the  room  Elizabeth  was 
trying  dutifully  to  entertain  Aunt  Minerva, 
to  cover  Serena's  silence,  while  Eugene  lent 
an  occasional  helping  hand. 

It  suddenly  became  intolerable  to  me.  I 
jumped  up  and  began  to  walk  around  the 
room.  My  eyes  fell  on  the  mantelpiece  with 
the  French  clock,  the  silver  candlesticks,  the 
cigarette  box,  the  little  pottery  figures.  I 
don't  know  what  association  of  ideas  struck 
a  chord  of  memory  and  suggested  the  diver- 
sion I  was  looking  for. 

"Rachel,"  I  said,  "where  is  the  musical 
bird?  Have  you  still  got  it?" 

Rachel  did  not  hear  me;  she  was  still  deep 
in  conversation  with  Louisa.  But  Serena 
heard  me.  She  got  up  without  a  word.  I 
watched  her  as  she  walked  across  the  room, 
her  long  skirt  swinging,  her  small  bare 
shoulders  held  stiffly.  She  went  to  the  cab- 
inet that  stood  against  the  end  wall,  opened 
the  glass  doors  and  took  out  a  gilded  box,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  snuffbox.  She  brought  it 
to  me. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  I  had  handled 
that  toy,  but  my  fingers  found  the  small  screw 
at  one  end.  I  wound  it  and  set  it  on  the  ta- 
ble between  us.  The  gilded 

■      lid   opened   and   a    tiny, 

,  brightly    feathered     bird 

.aii.s.speakins      appeared,    shook    its  mi- 
II  lo  what  .she 
yes. 
—  VICTOR  HUGO. 


the   circum- 


nute  wings,  uttered  a  few 
trilling  notes  and  then 
folded  its  wings  and  with- 

•      drew,  the  cover  shutting 

down  over  it. 

I  remembered  a  rainy  afternoon,  so  long 
ago  that  time  and  place  were  indistinct.  But 
the  tiny  mechanical  wonder  stood  out  clearly 
against  the  hazy  background,  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  the  eyes  of  a  very  small  boy. 
To  a  small  girl,  too,  it  must  have  had  an 
equal  charm,  I  thought,  as  I  watched  Serena 
leaning  on  the  table  opposite  me.  A  faint 
smile  had  crossed  her  face,  as  though  she  had 
forgotten  she  was  angry  with  me. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?"  she 
said. 

I  paused  a  moment  before  answering  the 
question.  It  had  brought  back,  inevitably,  a 
memory  that  I  had  rather  not  recall. 

I  heard  Aunt  Minerva  saying  that  an  Eng- 
lish expert  had  told  her  it  had  been  made  in 
Switzerland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  there  were  only  two  or  three  like  it  in 
existence. 

"I've  seen  one  like  it,  somewhere,"  Eu- 
gene said.  "  It  was  in  a  glass  case,  like  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  clocks.  It  was  a  little 
bigger  than  this  one,  and  the  bird's  plumage 
was  green  and  blue.  And  one  of  the  wings 
was  broken." 

The  talk  went  on.  but  I  did  not  hear  it. 

I  was  seeing  another  drawing  room,  dark- 
paneled,  and  a  glass  case  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  inside  it  the  bright  blue-and-green 
plumage  of  the  bird  with  the  broken  wing. 
And  then  the  picture  shivered  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments,  and  in  its  place  I  saw  a  gap- 
ing bomb  crater. 

I  felt  dizzy  and  sick.  I  could  not  breathe. 
I  put  the  box  back  in  the  cabinet  and  closed 
the  doors.  No  one  was  looking  at  me.  Un- 
noticed, I  walked  through  the  double  doors. 
Then  I  was  in  the  drive,  a  gusty  wind  whirl- 
ing the  dead  leaves  around  me,  blowing  in 
my  face. 

At  night,  in  flashes  of  lightning,  you  see, 
not  the  complete  contours  of  the  daytime 
world,  but  a  series  of  unconnected  scenes, 
now  a  house,  now  a  tree,  then  a  hilltop  or  a 


NASTY  CHEST 

COLD? 


ANTIPHLOGISTINEl 


If  your  child  has  a  chest  cold — get  the  right  ' 
relief,  right  away.  Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
comfortably  hot.  This  ready-to-use  medi- 
cated poultice  does  three  very  important 
things: 

I     Eases  that  cough 

2  Relieves  tightness  of  the  chest 

3  Soothes  sore,  aching  muscles 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE  maintains  "Moist  Heat" 
for  many  hours.  This  comforting  "Moist 
Heat"  goes  to  work  on  those  disturbing 
cold  symptoms — while  your  child  sleeps. 
Feels  so  good!  Does  good! 

Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  early  for  best 
results. 

Antipnlogistine 


The  While  Package  with  the  Orange  Band 

/'T 


**»«ipil^fS^*' 


FOR    BEST 

WASHING 

RESULTS 


Contains  no  soap,  oil  or  (cl.  Leaves  sweaters, 
socks,  blankets,  boby's  things  soft,  fluffy,  really 
clean.  Made  for  wool  by  a  wool  firm.  At  art 
needlework,  notion  and  other  departments  of 
leading  department  and  chain  stores   .  25< 
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STOUT  WOMEN - 

what  Customers 
say  about  us 


*i  have  bought  Lane  Bryant 
apparel  for  over  five  years" 

I  have  bought  Lane  Bryant 
appafel  for  over  five  years.  All 
my  fiiends  admire  the  clothing 
I  have  purchased  from  Lane 
Bryant,  and  I  am  always  happy 
to  recommend  Lane  Bryant  to 
all  the  stout  women  friends  I  know. 

Mrs.  Tillie  L.  Andrews,  WoodsfeU,  0. 

"Would  love  to  tell  every 

woman  how  your  merchandise 

fits  and  wears" 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  from  all 
the  dresses  I  have  purchased  from 
you.  I  would  love  to  tell  every 'j 
woman  how  your  merchandise  ' 
fits  and   wears  because   I   am   confident   that 
every  one  of  them  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  I. 

Mrs.  R.  King,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


/^    NEW  YORK     rV       INDIANAPOLIS 

^ftne  ^ryant 

DEPT.  54  •  752  E.  MARKET  ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS   17,  IND. 
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White  Powder  Magic 


PR''!'^^^/^       BRUSH 


ON 


IN 


VACUUM 
OFF 


keeps  rugs  clean 


Powdearcne 

«^  Urinias!  no  suds! 


liquids! 


as  usual.  Shake  on 
Let  it  stand  an 


no 

Simply  vacuum  rugs 
Powder-ene.  B^^^J  '^;^-^';m  it  off.  And 
hour  or  lon8«-J^^^^^,e  clean  and  bright, 
presto!  -  Y^^^^^f  "",f  including  Ught 
Sorsrnr.rpr£ps3-U  areas  or 

entire  room  ^^e  new. 
VON  SCHRADER  MFG. 
CO.,  Racine,  Wisconsm. 

Powder-ene  is  endorsed 

^     by  BmloivSanford 

Carpet  Co..  Inc. 

/?  GuoioSfted  by 
1  Good  Housekeeping  , 

s1£j2!S^  , 

Makers  of  fine  rugs 
and  carpets  since  l»^^ 

FALSE  TEETH 

That  Loosen 

Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  have  suffered  real 
embarrassment  because  their  plate  dropped, 
slipped  or  wabbled  at  just  the  wrong  time. 
Do  not  live  in  fear  of  this  happening  to  you. 
Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH,  the  alkaline 
[(non-acid)  powder,  on  your  plates.  Holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly,  so  they  feel  more  com- 
fortable. Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor" 
(denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at  any 
drug  store. 


Famous  Doctor's  Scientific 
Relief  Acts  Instantly! 

T^ON'T  suflfer  needless  torture  from  corns  or  sore 
'■^  toes!  Use  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-padsfor  fast 
relief.  These  thin,  soothing,  cushioning,  protective 
pads  instantly  stop  tormenting  shoe  friction  and 
lift  painful  pressure — the  causes  of  misery  from 
corns.  They  ease  new  or  tight  shoes — stop  corns, 
sore  toes,  blisters  Ae/ore  they  can  develop!  Included 
■with  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  are  separate  wonder- 
working Medications  for  speedily  removing  corns. 
No  other  method  does  all  these  things  for  you! 
Costs  but  a  trifle.  At  all  Drug,  Shoe,  Department 
Stores,  Toilet  Goods  Counters.  Get  a  box  today  ! 


Dl^SchollsZinopads 


valley — each  scene  with  its  minute  details 
and  vivid  colors  springing  out  of  the  black- 
ness, a  hundred  times  clearer  than  by  day,  to 
remain  stamped  upon  your  vision  for  mo- 
ments after  it  has  gone  back  into  the  dark- 
ness from  which  it  came.  The  whole  night 
around  you  is  full  of  color:  it  is  there  all  the 
time,  close  to  your  blind  eyes. 

In  such  flashes,  as  I  walked,  I  saw  things 
that  had  been  hidden  by  the  cloak  of  blind- 
ness. I  saw  the  faceless  shadow,  no  longer 
without  a  face.  The  nameless  presence  had 
taken  shape.  Why  should  I  have  imagined 
it  as  something  monstrous?  Why  shouldn't 
a  murderer  walk  and  talk,  and  wear  clothes 
as  other  men  do,  and  say  dull  things,  and 
think  commonplace  thoughts,  unremarked 
and  insignificant? 

How  many  times  had  the  murderer  looked 
at  me,  haunted  by  my  nearness,  while  I  be- 
lieved he  had  judged  and  condemned  me? 
And  all  the  time  he  must  have  seen  me  as 
one  sinner  sees  another,  who  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  might  have  stood  in  his  place. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  got  back.  The 
house  was  dark;  I  let  myself  in,  and  switched 
on  the  hall  light.  I  was  not  sleepy.  I  had 
come  home  merely  because  there  was  no 
other  place  to  go.  I  walked  into  the  drawing 
room  and  turned  on  the  lights.  I  took  the 
mechanical  bird  out  of  the  cabinet.  I  wound 
it  up,  and  once  again  the  fantastic  little 
miracle  performed  itself.  As  the  lid  closed 
down,  I  heard  someone  coming  down  the 
stairs.  The  sound  startled  me.  I  had  an  odd 
feeling  of  guilt,  as  though  I  were  a  small  boy 
again,  caught  playing  with  a  forbidden  toy. 
I  tiptoed  across  to  the  cabinet,  but  I  was  not 
quite  quick  enough. 

"Well,"  said  my  brother,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  night?  I  thought 
it  was  a  burglar." 

I  put  back  the  bird.  "Did  anyone  notice 
my  going  off  like  that?  "  I  asked. 

"Aunt  Minerva  noticed.  She  thought  it 
was  rude  of  you  not  to  say  good  night  before 
you  went." 

"Did  anyone  else  say  anything?" 

"No.  Why  should  anyone  have  noticed?" 
Bunny  was  puzzled. 

IHERE  was  a  pause.  I  knew  that  he  knew 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  he  was 
waiting  for  me  to  tell  him.  I  had  a  warning 
sense  of  urgency.  Late  as  it  was,  I  must  put 
it  into  words.  If  I  waited  until  morning, 
perhaps  I  should  never  tell.  I  should  wake 
up  and  see  it  as  merely  a  fantastic  night- 
mare. 

"Has  there  ever  been  any  talk  about 
Eugene?"  I  said.  "Anything  about  women?" 

Bunny  stared.  He  must  have  seen  that  I 
was  in  deadly  earnest.  "Never  to  my  knowl- 
edge," he  said  slowly. 

"  Did  he  have  any  money  of  his  own  when 
he  married  Louisa?  " 

"No,  I  don't  believe  he  did." 

"Suppose  she  divorced  him?  It  would 
ruin  him,  wouldn't  it?" 

"I  should  think  so.  But " 

"Knowing  him,  would  you  say  he'd  do 
about  anything  to  avoid  that?  Even"— I 
hesitated — "even  murder?  " 

"Bob,"  Bunny  said,  "it's  nearly  four  in 
the  morning.  You're  seeing  things." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  am.  Shall  I  tell  you 
some  of  them?  I'm  seeing  Eugene  in  my 
house  in  London.  I'm  seeing  a  mechanical 
bird  on  the  mantelpiece.  A  bird  in  a  glass 
case,  with  blue-and-green  plumage.  And  one 
broken  wing." 

Bunny  only  looked  at  me. 

"You  heard  Aunt  Minerva  say  there  are 
only  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  world.  And 
the  two  I  know  about  aren't  identical.  There 
couldn't  be  two  like  Camilla's,  even  to  the 
broken  wing.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  Eugene  could  have  been  in  London? 
About  the  time  Camilla  wrote  that  letter 
asking  me  for  a  divorce?  " 

"He  was  over  there  last  summer,"  Bunny 
said.     "On    business    for    Uncle    Henry. 

But  "    He  stopped.  "Even  if  he  met 

Camilla  and  saw  the  bird  in  your  house,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  he " 

"It  means  something  if  he  met  her  and 
doesn't  admit  it,"  I  said.  "Has  he  ever  given 
the  faintest  indication  that  he  knew  her?  " 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will   leave  your  hair  aglow  with   natural   luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  .  .  .  Halo  rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water 
.  .  .  leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away    unsightly    loose    dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry   soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today  ...  in  10c  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


'^rr 


Be  prepared  for  a  surprise  when 
you  feel  a  sheet  of  Scott's  new 
Sofl-Wcve  for  the  first  time! 
It's  soft  like  cleansing  tissue,  yet 
truly  firm  and  practical ...  as 
toilet  tissue  should  be! 
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When  it's  no  use  to  rake  it. 

And  impossible  to  shake  it. 
And  you're  ready  to  break  it. 


i.,^ 


WELL,  LAUGH  IT  OFF  WITH 

LIPTON'S  ! 


^hee-^e-'  it's  swell 
to  be  popular  / 


■^ 


In  packages  and  tea  bags 


FOLKS  SA/  IT'S  MY  WONDERFUL,  SLOW-RIPENED 
FLAVOR  THAT  MAKES  ME  TASTE    BETTER. 
SEEMS    I'M  RICHER,  MORE  MELLOW,  BECAUSE 
I'M  A  FINER  TEA/ 

"THAT'S  WHY   PEOPLE  DRINK   MORE   OF 
UPTON'S   THAN   ANY   OTHER    BRAND   OF   TEA!" 


I'M   GOING  TO   HAVE 
A  STRAIGHT.  STURDY   BACK 

Mom  says  my  Kantwet  Crib  Mattress*  is  help- 
ing me  grow  up  straight  and  sturdy.  That's 
'cause  Kantwet  gives  me  the  firm,  level  support 
doctors  say  all  of  us  babies  need. 

You  see,  Kantwet's  got  extra  filling  in  the 
center,  where  it'll  do  the  most  good.  It's  got 
flat-button  tufting  to  keep  uncomfortable  lumps 
and  hollows  out  of  the  mattress  and  me.  Mom 
says  it's  easy  to  keep  sweet  and  clean,  too. 

All  I  know  is  I  like  sleeping  on  my  Kantwet 
.  .  .  Ho-hum!  Wish  I  was  in  bed  right  now. 


AND   HERE'S    DRAFT-PROOF 

^X?^-.^^"FOR   LITTLER   BABIES 

This  charming  coverlet-pad-and-pillow 
makes  a  lovely  baby  look  even  lovelier. 
Of  quilted  rayon  satin,  in  dainty  pastel 
shades,  Cuddle-Nest,  with  its  wet-proof 
lining,  makes  traveling  easy  from  hos- 
pital, to  christening  or  to  doctor's. 
Hint'.  Cuddle-Nest  makes  a  perfect  gift. 

Ask  to  see  both  Kantwer  Crib  Mattresses  and 

Cuddie-Nest  at  your  favorite  store. 

ROSE-DERRYCO.,  Newton  38,  Mass. 


*Pat.  No.  2,106,065 


**Pat.  Pending 


CRIB  MATTRESSES  •  CUDDLE-NEST  •  NURSERY  FURNITURE  PADS 


"No,"  said  Bunny,  "never." 

"He  didn't  remember  where  he'd  seen 
that  bird.  He  described  it  quite  innocently, 
without  any  idea  of  what  he  was  saying." 

"And  what  was  he  saying?  Nothing,"  my 
brother  said  grimly. 

"  Yes,  nothing.  There  were  other  things  he 
said  that  meant  nothing.  When  he  was  talk- 
ing about  criminal  psychology,  he  referred 
to  Landru.  Do  you  remember?  He  spoke  of 
the  mentality  of  the  women  who  are  so 
easily  taken  in.  He  was  talking  too  fast, 
then.  He  was  nervous.  He  had  just  heard 
about  Jesson's  alibi.  There  was  something 
furmy  about  all  that.  I  thought  that  he 
thought  I  was  guilty.  If  he  did,  why  didn't 
he  keep  clear  of  me?  Why  did  he  keep  com- 
ing round  to  see  me?  Why  was  he  so  much 
interested  in  me  from  the  beginning?" 

"  It  made  a  good  impression  on  the  aunts," 
Bunny  said,  with  his  little  shrug.  "'How 
noble  of  dear  Eugene  to  stand  by  us ! ' " 

' '  He  had  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Re- 
member how  startled  he  was  when  he  heard 
about  the  letter?  Remember  when  you  first 
said  something  about  Camilla  wanting  a  di- 
vorce and  the  way  that  he  said,  'If  you  can 
prove  it'?" 

"This  is  a  fantastic  dream,"  my  brother 
said.  "Tomorrow  you'll  wake  up  and  see 
that  it's  only  a  dream.  You  are  a  writer,  and 
from  one  tiny  germ  of  an  idea  you  can  create 
the  whole  structure  of  a  story — scenes  and 
people  and  incidents.  That's  your  business, 
to  build  up  out  of  nothing.  To  build  up  a 
whole  brilliant  structure  out  of  cobwebs  shin- 
ing in  the  sun.  You  take  a  solid,  respectable 
citizen,  a  pattern  of  morals  and  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  and  show  him  to  me  as  a  treach- 
erous, cold-blooded  murderer.  And  all  you 
have  to  start  with  is  a 

stuffed  bird  in  a  glass      

case!" 

As  he  paused,  I  made  no 
answer. 

"I  almost  believe  it 
now,"  he  said.  "But  to- 
morrow I'll  wake  up  and      

know  it  isn't  true." 

"Yes,"  I  .said,  sleepily  rubbing  my  eyes, 
"no  doubt  you're  right.  It  was  just  a  house 
of  cobwebs,  that's  all.  Tomorrow  I'll  wake 
up,  and  it'll  be  gone." 

XH 

In  the  light  of  day,  I  saw  things  once  more 
in  their  proper  perspective.  When  Eugene 
turned  up  for  lunch,  he  had  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary personality,  dull  and  solid  as  ever. 
That  momentary  glimpse  of  the  murderer's 
face  had  vanished  with  the  night. 

I  listened  in  silence  while  the  rest  of  them 
discussed  plans  for  the  winter.  Eugene  had 
come  over  to  say  good-by,  as  he  was  driving 
back  to  town.  Louisa  would  soon  close  up 
the  summer  place  and  join  him  in  New  York. 
Soon  the  Cliftons  would  be  going,  too,  and 
Serena  with  them.  It  would  be  just  as  well, 
I  thought. 

After  lunch  we  went  into  the  drawing  room 
for  coffee  and  liqueurs  and  sat  chatting  and 
smoking  till  Eugene  rose  to  go.  His  good- 
by's  had  been  said  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  door  when  the  cabinet  seemed  to  remind 
him  of  last  night's  conversation. 

"I've  just  remembered  where  I  saw  that 
other  bird,"  he  said.  "  It  was  in  an  old  house 
in  Philadelphia,  years  ago.  A  place  where  I 
was  taken  for  a  visit  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
don't  remember  the  people's  name." 

The  simple  explanation  produced  a  strange 
reaction  in  me,  something  between  relief 
and  disappointment. 

I  looked  at  Bunny,  expecting  to  see  him 
smile.  But  he  was  not  smiling.  And  as  I  saw 
his  face  the  full  conviction  of  the  truth  rushed 
over  me. 

"I  think  I'll  drive  over  with  you,"  I  said 
casually,  "and  see  Louisa." 

"I'll  come  too,"  Bunny  said. 

Eugene  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 
But  he  spoke  in  his  usual  cool  manner. 
"Louisa  will  be  delighted,  I'm  sure." 

The  car  was  a  specially  built  convertible 
with  the  top  down.  I  got  in  the  front  seat 
beside  Eugene,  while  Bunny  sat  in  back.  We 
turned  off  the  highway  into  the  side  road 
that  ran  through  Louisa's  woods.   It  was  a 


^L  Drying  a  widow's  tears  is 
^  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
occupations  known  to  man. 

—  DOROTHY  DIX. 


little-used  road,  partly  paved  in  brick,  wind- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

We  were  deep  in  the  woods  when  I  said 
suddenly,  "Stop  here,  Eugene!" 

"Eh?  What?"  The  car  wavered  under 
his  hands. 

"Pull  off  the  road,  Eugene,"  Burmy  said. 

"What  is  it,  Charles?  Is  ''something 
wrong?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bunny. 

Eugene  pulled  the  car  off  on  the  grassy 
bank  on  the  inside  of  the  road.  He  shut  off 
the  engine.  "What  is  all  this?"  he  said. 

UuNNY  got  out  and  came  around  to  stand 
beside  him.  His  eyes  were  cold,  blank, 
deadly.  "We  know,"  he  said. 

Eugene's  pale  eyes  shifted  to  look  at  me. 

"Eugene,"  I  said,  "you  were  in  my  house 
in  London.  You  described  that  bird  on  the 
mantelpiece.  There  are  not  two  birds  in  the 
world  like  that." 

"  Have  you  both  gone  mad?  "  Eugene  said, 

"She  showed  it  to  you,  didn't  she?"  I 
said.  "She  wound  it  up,  and  she  laughed, 
and  you  laughed  too." 

"You  didn't  know,"  Burmy  said,  "that 
one  day  you  would  stand  behind  her  at  the 
telephone " 

Eugene  stared  at  him.  "Are  you  accusing 
me  of  murder,  because  I  once  happened  to 
see  a  mechanical  bird?" 

"Men  have  been  convicted  before  now  on 
worse  evidence  than  that,"  Bunny  an- 
swered. 

"Evidence!"  Eugene  repeated  the  word 
with  cold  emphasis.  "You  killed  her.  You 
and  he  between  you.  I've  known  that  ever 
since  I  heard  that  story  about  the  mix-up  of 
identity  at  the  apartment.  You  pulled  your 
old  trick  on  the  police. 
Bob  killed  her,  and  you 
got  rid  of  the  gun.  You 
walked  into  the  room  and 
found  him  with  the  gun  in 
his  hand.  What  was  to 
prevent  you  from  slipping 
out  of  the  building  while 
he  went  downstairs  to  give 
the  alarm?  He  certainly  took  his  time  over 
it.  If  that  district  attorney  had  known  his 
business,  he'd  have  had  his  case — gun  or  no 
gtm — in  twenty-four  hours.  'Why  did  Bob  go 
downstairs,  if  it  wasn't  to  gain  time?  Why 
didn't  he  telephone  from  the  room?" 

I  was  looking  at  my  brother.  Bimny's 
eyes  were  blank.  He  did  not  say  a  word. 

"That  story  that  he  couldn't  reach  the 
telephone,  because  she  was  in  the  way!" 
Eugene  said.  "The  feeblest  lie  I  ever  heard! 
She  wasn't  in "  He  stopped. 

"A  bad  mistake,"  Burmy  said  softly. 
"How  did  you  know  she  wasn't  in  the 
way?" 

Eugene's  look  was  unchanged.  I  stiffened 
as  he  reached  across  me  to  the  glove  com- 
partment. But  he  only  took  out  a  packet  of 
cigarettes.  His  hands  were  quite  steady.  All 
he  said  was,  "You  haven't  a  shadow  of 
proof." 

I  suddenly  wanted  to  get  out  of  that  car. 
I  felt  blindly  for  the  door  handle,  my  eyes 
still  on  Eugene's  hands.  But  he  was  calmly 
using  his  dashboard  lighter.  With  a  jerk  I 
forced  open  the  door  of  the  car,  and  then 
I  was  standing  on  the  bank,  looking  down 
on  him.  , 

"No,"  my  brother  was  saying,  "we 
haven't.  But  we  don't  need  it.  One  word  is 
enough.  One  word  to  the  police." 

Eugene's  composure  gave  way.  Suddenly, 
instead  of  defying,  he  was  pleading.  The 
story  burst  from  him  in  a  spate  of  words,  like 
a  flood  from  a  broken  dam.  Listening,  re- 
membering Camilla,  I  could  almost  feel  pity 
for  him. 

He'd  met  her  at  a  night  club.  Lady  Crom- 
ford,  the  wife  of  the  London  lawyer  with 
whom  he  had  been  dealing,  had  introduced 
him  to  her.  Her  name  had  meant  nothing  to 
him.  He'd  been  dancing  with  her  when  a 
bomb  dropped  on  the  club. 

"We  found  ourselves  in  the  street.  It  was 
a  kind  of  miracle  to  be  alive.  She  had  no  coat 
and  she'd  lost  one  of  her  silver  slippers.  I 
took  her  home.   She  wouldn't  let  me  stay. 

But " 

(Conlinued  on  Page  120) 
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Shefford 
FROM    WISCONSIN 


resh  from  our  new  booklet  come  these  three 
good  ideas  for  Lenten  main  dishes: 

1   (Top)  Rice  rings  with  a  Shefford  Chevelle  sauce 
and  tart  jelly.    (Complete  recipe  in  booklet.) 
(Center)  Baked  fish  with  a  novel  Chevelle  dress- 
ing.   (Recipe  below.) 

(Bottom)  Hard-cooked  eggs  in  a  peppy  tomato 
sauce  enriched  with  Chevelle.  (Complete  recipe 
n  booklet.) 

For  a  big  lift  in  planning  not  only  Lenten  dishes 
but  all  point-saving  wartime  meals,  look  to 
Shefford  Chevelle  from  the  land  of  fine  cheese.  A 
little  finer  in  flavor,  a  little  quicker  in  melting,  a 
little  smoother  for  sauces.  Easy  to  spread  or  slice. 
Mild  enough  to  put  zest  in  other  foods  without 
overpowering  them.  And  important  for  wartime 
nutrition — a  protein  food  of  highest  quality,  also 
contributing  energy,  vitamin  A,  phosphorus  and 
calcium — and  90  to  99%  digestible. 

If  you  cannot  always  get  Shefford  cheese  prod- 
ucts, be  glad  that  such  a  fine  and  compact  protein 
food  as  cheese  is  helping  to  sustain  our  men  over- 
seas. (Shefford  has  shipped  millions  of  pounds  for 
war,  and  is  doing  its  level  best  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demands  at  home,  besides.) 

Shefford  Cheese  Co.,  Inc.,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 


BAKED  FISH  WITH 
CHEVELLE  DRESSING 

1  lb.  salmon  steak  (or  other 
baking  fish) 

Ji  teaspoon  salt 

H  cup  milk 

K  cup  shortening 

H  cup  chopped  onion 

34  cup  chopped  celery 

2  cups  hot  mashed  pKJtatoes 
14  teaspoon  salt 

i^  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 
dash  pepper 

4  ounces  diced  ShcfTord  Chevelle 
2  ouncesgratcd  Shefford  Chevelle 


Dip  fish  into  the  salted  milk  and  place  in  a 
grca.scd  baking  pan.  Bake  in  a  hut  oven 
(425°  F.)  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  fish  is 
heated  through.  Meanwhile  mix  remaining 
ingredients,  except  the  grated  Chevelle.  Quick- 
ly spread  hot  dressing  on  top  of  fish  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  Chevelle.  Return  to  oven 
for  about  10  minutes,  or  ujitil  Chevelle  is 
toasted.   Serves  4. 


y 


NEW  BOOKLET 


FREE/ 


Make  available  food  go  further — serve  new, 
delicious  main  dishes — send  now  for  new  48- 
page  booklet,  "40  Wartime  Cheese  Dishes." 
Address:  Shefiord  Cheese  Co.^  Inc., 
Dept.  J-2— Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 


..State.. 
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CLEANSE  .   .  .TONE  .   .  .  SMOOTH 


These  are  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
essentials  .  .  .  essentials  with 
which  every  woman  can  keep 
herself  lovely,  make  herself 
prettier.  They  represent 
the  cleansing,  toning,  lubri- 
cating treatments  that  are  her 
daily  beauty  routine,  the 
very  foundation  of  good 
grooming.  If  you  have  never 
used  what  Elizabeth  Arden 
has  prepared  for  you,  here  is 
a  thrilling  experience  because, 
for  pleasure  in  use,  for 
delicious  fragrance,  indescrib- 
ably delightful  texture  .  .  .  the 
fee/  of  loveliness  and 
luxury  .  .  .  these  Essentials 
are  withouf  parallel. 


Ardena  Cleonsing  Cream, 

1.00  to  6.06 
Ardena  Skin  lotion,  .85  to  15.00 
Ardena  Fluffy  Cleansing  Cream, 

1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Velva  Cream,  1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Orange  Skin  Cream, 

1.00  to  8.00 
Ardena  Special  Astringent, 

2.25,4.00,  10.00 
Ardena  Velva  Cream  Mask, 

2.00  and  5.00 
Ardena  All-Day  Foundation  Cream, 

1.00 
Illusion  Powder,  1.75  and  3.00 
Cameo  Powder,,!  .75  and  3.00 

{vrirrn  p\nit  tnien\ 


^^Aff^0*%> 


(Continued  from  Page  118) 
But  he'd  gone  back,  the  next  night.  He'd 
taken  her  dancing,  and  when  he  brought  her 
home  the  house  was  gone.  Neither  of  them, 
he  said,  was  quite  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened after  that  shock.  She'd  come  back 
with  him  to  his  rooms.  And  she'd  gone  to 
Plymouth  with  him,  next  day,  when  his  boat 
was  sailing.  She  knew  he  was  married,  but 
she  took  it  for  granted  that  he  meant  to  get  a 
divorce  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  she  had  di- 
vorced me.  It  was  then  that  he'd  found  out, 
for  the  first  time,  who  her  husband  was.  But 
she  didn't  know  that  his  wife  was  my  cousin. 
His  name  had  no  meaning  for  her. 

"When  I  left  her  in  Plymouth  I  didn't 
think  I'd  ever  see  her  again.  I  thought  that 
when  she  didn't  hear  from  me  she'd  know 
that  I  hadn't  been  serious.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  would  think  my  let- 
ters had  been  lost  at  sea." 

And  then  she'd  telephoned  to  his  New 
York  apartment  from  the  Blankshire.  Louisa 
was  in  West  Linton,  but  a  friend  was  with 
him.  He'd  cut  her  short  by  promising  to 
call  her  back. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  hadn't  done  it.  But  I 
had  to  see  her.  Not  in  public.  I  let  her  come 
to  the  apartment.  At  night.  No,  no  one  saw 
her.   But  I  saw  her!" 

She'd  found  out  who  he  was.  She'd 
laughed  about  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  revenge  on 
me  to  take  Louisa's  husband  away  from  her. 
But  he'd  made  her  understand  that  if 
Louisa  knew  of  the  affair  she'd  never  consent 
to  a  divorce. 

"  I  never  meant  to  ask  for  one,  of  course. 
But  I  had  to  keep  her  quiet." 

And  then,  out  of  the  blue,  the  news  that  I 
was  coming  home.  Camilla  had  found  it  out 
through  my  bank.  He  hadn't  been  able  to 
stop  her  from  writing  that 

letter  to  Aunt  Rachel,  but       

he'd  kept  her  from  men- 
tioning a  divorce  in  it. 

"I  knew  it  was  all  up 
with  me,  though.  I  knew 
that  when  she  saw  you, 
Bob,  she'd  tell  you  every- 
thing." 

1  le'd  gone  to  her  hotel, 
however,  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  reason  with  her. 
He  knew  [the  building. 
He'd    taken  the  elevator 

to    an    upper    floor    and       

come  down  by  the  stairs. 
Camilla  had  let  him  in.  But  she  wouldn't 
listen  when  he  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  asking 
me  for  a  divorce.  And  when  he  played  his  last 
card,  when  he  told  her  that  the  money  was 
all  Louisa's,  that  a  divorce  would  cost  him 
even  his  partnership  in  the  law  firm,  it  only 
made  her  furious.  She  said  she'd  ruin  him 
anyway.  And  then  the  telephone  rang,  and 
he'd  heard  her  say,  "Tell  Mr.  Arnold  to 
come  up." 


happened.    I    don't   know 
-premeditated.    I  swear  it 


When  you  had  a 


And  then— it 
how.  It  wasn't 
wasn't." 

"Not  premeditated? 
gun?"  Bunny  said. 

"I  only  meant  to  threaten  her  with  it.  I 
thought,  up  to  the  very  end,  that  I  could 
make  her  see  reason.  But " 

"So,"  said  Bunny,  "you  let  Bob  come  up 
and  find  her  dead.  You  knew  he  had  plenty 
of  motive  for  killing  her." 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,  Charles.  I  swear 
I  didn't.  I  did  it  in  desperation.  When  I 
found  that  Bob  was  likely  to  be  implicated, 
I  was  horrified." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  it  must  have  kept  you 
awake  at  night,"  Bunny  remarked.  "You'd 
have  been  heartbroken,  no  doubt,  if  you'd 
seen  him  convicted  of  murder — and  me,  for 
being  an  accessory." 

"That  was  a  blow,  when  I  found  you'd 
been  there  too.  I  didn't  know  that  until 
afterward." 

"Yes,  that  must  have  been  quite  a  shock. 
And  you  must  have  had  some  bad  moments 
afterward.  I  don't  envy  your  feelings  when 
you  heard  about  the  letter." 

"That  letter!  I've  lived  in  terror  of  some 
other  letter  turning  up,  in  which  she  might 
have  mentioned  my  name.  You  could___not 


trust  that  woman!  She  had  a  kink  in  her 
brain.  You  never  could  predict  what  she 
might  do." 

I  caught  a  faint  echo  of  Camilla  in  the 
slurred  confession  of  this  ruthless  egotist.  An 
egomaniac  who  would  not  stop  short  of  mur- 
der to  protect  himself,  he  could  coolly  dis- 
cuss the  mental  state  of  the  woman  whom  he 
had  consistently  misled  and  lied  to.  At  the 
end  of  a  lifetime  of  illusiogs,  she  had  found 
at  last  the  counterpart  of  herself  in  the  man 
who  had  been  her  lover.  Lover?  A  cold 
sensualist  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  a  neurotic  woman  who  wanted 
the  love  she  was  incapable  of  giving.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  world  so  sad  as  a  joy- 
less sin? 

It  was  strange,"  my  brother  was  saying, 
"that,  in  spite  of  all  your  precautions,  it  was 
you  who  gave  yourself  away  in  the  end.  To 
the  only  person  who  knew  about  that  bird. 
If  Bob  hadn't  happened  to  be  there,  no  one 
ever  would  have  known.  I  didn't  believe 
it — until  you  brought  the  subject  up  again 
today.  That  was  your  fatal  mistake,  Eugene. 
When  Bob  told  me  last  night  I  laughed  at 
him.  But  you  had  to  talk  too  much." 

"  You've  told  no  one  else?  " 

"We  had  no  proof.  Not  till  you  gave  it  to 
us — when  you  said  he  could  have  reached 
the  telephone.  I  never  thought  you'd  fall 
into  so  easy  a  trap." 

"  So  you  were  leading  me  on  deliberately  ?  " 
Eugene  laughed  his  odd  little  laugh.  "You've 
still  no  proof  that  would  hold  good  in  a 
court."  He  paused.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?  " 

"God  knows,"  Bunny  said.  There  was  a 
little  pause,  then,  "I  think,"  he  said  slowly, 
"the  best  thing  would  be  an  accident." 

"An  accident?"  Eugene 

said. 

"You  might  drive  your 
car  in  the  garage  and  leave 
the  engine  running.  Or 
there's  the  gun.  If  you 
still  have  it." 

"You're   not   seriously 

proposing " 

"I'm  only  telling  you 
what  I  should  do,  if  I 
were  in  your  place."  As 
he  spoke.  Bunny  stepped 
back    from    the    car,    his 

eyes  still  on  Eugene's  face. 

There  was  a  matter-of- 
factness  in  his  tone  which  was  more  frighten- 
ing than  any  violence. 

Eugene  stared  at  him  like  a  bird  fasci- 
nated by  a  snake. 

"It's  for  you  to  decide,"  Bunny  added. 
"We'll  give  you  until  tomorrow  to  make  up 
your  mind.   For  Louisa's  sake." 

Eugene  said  not  a  word.  I  never  heard 
him  say  another  word.  He  started  his  car 
and  began  to  back  it  onto  the  roadway.  When 
I  have  bad  dreams,  sometimes,  I  can  still  see 
his  white  face  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
maneuvered  the  wheel,  the  engine  roaring, 
the  car  moving  jerkily  in  reverse.  Then  it  was 
on  the  road.  The  long  black  body  jumped 
like  a  living  thing,  with  the  speed  of  a  strik- 
ing cat. 

I  had  not  been  watching  Bunny.  I  didn't 
know  he  was  so  close.  He  was  in  the  road- 
way, and  his  back  was  turned.  He  looked 
around  when  he  heard  me  cry  out,  but  he 
couldn't  move  fast  enough.  As  the  car  hit 
him  he  went  down  on  the  brick  pavement 
and  lay  still. 

All  this  happened  before  I  could  move. 
Then,  as  the  car  passed  me,  I  was  on  the 
running  board,  tr^'ing  to  open  the  door. 
Eugene  struck  at  my  face,  but  the  blow 
glanced  off  my  cheekbone,  and  the  door 
swung  open.  The  engine  must  have  stalled 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  car  began  to  slide 
forward  on  the  slight  downgrade.  Eugene 
clutched  at  the  hand  brake. 

But  my  hands  were  on  his  throat.  He  let 
go  the  brake  to  free  himself.  But  the  hand 
brake  didn't  hold.  The  car  began  to  move 
again,  wavering  drunkenly  across  the  road. 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  face  of  the  man  who 
had  killed  my  brother.  I  felt  nothing  but  his 
throat  between  my  hands.  I  know  now  that 
the  car  ran  over  the  edge  of  the  steep  slope. 


1^  ,\ii  <>l<i  latly  in  oliiir<'li  wuh 
^  H«'€'ii  111  b<»w  >»henov«'r  the 
iiaiiK-  of  Satan  Han  ai<*n- 
liiiiK'il.  Onf  <la>  llif  minister 
iiK-l  lier  and  a^ikcti  why  xlie 
did  HO. 

"Well. "she  replied, "polile- 

iieNN  cohIh  ^lolhinK — anfl   voii 

never  know."  — ANON. 

Encyclopedia  of  Creative  Ttiougtit, 

Edited  by  Marttia  Lupton.  (Maxwell  Droke.) 


E\TEIl  OUR  m 
IWEST 

Picttiredii  lovely  Taffy  MillM.Sk 
dull  Girl  of  '43  Mayb«  YMJ  « 
be  our  lucky  new  beauty  and  Idt 
winner . .  28  owordi,  indudlf 
S6S0  in  War  SontJj  ond  dtOfKt 
become  fomous'  Contnt  doses Mt 
ht.  1944  Noting  to  buy...ju 
send  for  delailetj  entry  blttB^ 
tnduftriot  Undergofment  C»r{i 
P.O.  BoxiS,  SlalifiRF.  KewYtfl 


By  the  makers  of  ytdraust  Product^ 


-f^ers.AmyiH^, 


So  easy io 
do,  too  / 


Make  1   c.  White  sauce; 

add    2    Ibsp.    chopped 

sueel  pickles  and  3  tbsp. 

"Durtee's  Dressing":  pour 

over  six  small  boiled  fillets. 

Durkee's  famous  1 4-spice 
sauce  has  been  a  life- 
saver  to  good  cooks  since 
1850!  Rich,  golden,  mel- 
low, it  pours  easily  but 
has  plenty  of  body  and 
plenty  of  tang  on  salads, 
sandwiches,  fish  or  meat! 
Write  for  free  recipes  to 
Dept.  LJ3,  Durkee's, 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
•   It's  unrationed 


VURKEES 

FAMOaS 

ORESSiNG- 


DjggT  GAUZE  s^^ 


SENSATIONAL  NEW 

BANDAGE 


""  ®  ■'C!  / 


It's  here — the  bandage  that  sticks  to  itself — needs  ncJ 
adhesive  tape.  GAUZTEX  .  .  .  won't  stick  to  hair  oil 
skin — only  to  itself!  Made  of  specially  proctijWt'ouze.; 
Keeps  dirt  out.  lets  healing  air  IN.  Won't  come  olT  inj 
oil,  gasoline,  naphtha  or  water.  Various  widths,  lengths! 
—ALSO  individual  BAND-ME-QUICK  linger  sizes.! 
At  any  drug  counter— 10c  up.  Get  GAUZTEX  lodayl\ 
General  Bandages,  Inc..  Chicago,  111. 


GAUZTEX  Sticks  to  Itself  .  ,  HlMlfi  TO  YOU 
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Women  everywhere 

prefer 

Berkshire  Stockings 

for  loveUer, 

long-wearing 

full-fashioned 

beauty. 


20th  Century  Fox  Star.  And  you,  too, 
will  thrill  to  the  joy  a  Canary 
brings  in  these  trying  days. 
Buy  a  Canary  and  keep  a 
song  in  your  home!  Be 
sure  to  feed  your  Canary 
FRENCH'S  Bird  Seed  and 
Biscuit . . .  the  4  to  I  favorite 
in  Hollywood,  and  the  larg- 
est-selling brand  in  the  U.  S. 


OWN  A  CANARY...  THE  ONLY  PET  THAT  SINGS  I 


LIKE  STERLING  SILVER 


FINE  LETTER  PAPERS 


Stop  the  waste  of  "orphan"  sheets  and  envelopes.  Buy  Eaton 

^papers  on  a  fill-in-as-needed  basis  .  .  .  matching  sheets  and 

envelopes  together  or  separately.  Wherever  fine  paper  is  sold. 


ARE  SOLD  IN  OPEN  STOCK 


But  when  it  happened  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
was  still  holding  Eugene's  throat  when 
blackness  came  over  me. 

XIII 

There  were  intervals  when  I  had  bright  and 
lovely  dreams,  wandering  through  a  pleas- 
ant country,  not  quite  strange  and  not  quite 
familiar,  not  altogether  remembered  nor  en- 
tirely imagined.  In  such  drugged  sleep  there 
is  no  way  of  measuring  time.  In  my  dreams, 
weeks  seemed  to  go  by  with  the  speed  of 
hours,  and  in  half-waking  intervals  of  pain, 
the  minutes  dragged  like  the  eternity  of 
hell.  Through  the  fog  my  mind  began  to 
draw  back,  as  though  from  some  disaster, 
some  horror,  but  I  did  not  know  what  that 
horror  was. 

And  then,  at  last,  I  woke. 

Close  to  the  window  beside  my  hospital 
bed  I  could  see  the  bare  branches  of  a  maple, 
outlined  in  white  against  a  gray  winter  sky. 
Snow  was  falling  like  a  transparent  curtain. 
I  turned  my  eyes  away.  I  knew,  now,  what 
the  horror  was  that  they  had  been  trying 
not  to  remember,  not  to  see. 

I  saw  it  now.  I  saw  Eugene's  face,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  backed  his  car.  I 
saw  the  car  leap.  I  saw  my  brother  fall  and 
lie  still.  I  closed  my  eyes,  uselessly,  trying  to 
shut  out  the  picture  they  were  never  going  to 
forget. 

And  then,  unbelieving,  I  heard  Bunny's 
voice.  And  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  his 
face.  His  head  was  bandaged,  but  I  heard 
him  laugh.  And  when  I  shut  my  eyes  again 
the  hidden  horror  they  had  been  afraid  of 
seeing  was  gone. 

Later,  a  long  time  later,  they  let  us  talk  to 
each  other. 

"You  fool!"  I  said.  "To  turn  your  back 
on  him!" 

"Funny,  wasn't  it?"  he  said.  "I  heard 
you  shout  and  I  jumped,  all  in  one  moment. 
That's  what  saved  me.  The  wheels  didn't  go 
over  me.  I  only  bumped  my  head  on  the 
brick  pavement."  He  stopped.  "You  never 
took  your  hands  off  his  throat,  even  after  he 
was  dead  and  you  were  unconscious.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  the  crash  that  killed  him,  but  if 
the  car  had  stayed  on  the  road  a  little  longer 
you'd  have  strangled  him." 

I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  was  relieved  or 
disappointed.  "So  I  didn't  kill  him?"  I  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

Bunny  laughed.  "No,"  he  said.  "Techni- 
cally, I  suppose  you  didn't." 

He  told  me  the  rest  of  what  there  was  to 
tell.  The  case  was  closed.  The  police  hadn't 
found  the  gun,  but  pne  of  the  maids  at  West 
Linton  had  remembered  Eugene's  practicing 
with  a  revolver,  long  ago,  and  the  police  had 
dug  out  some  of  those  practice  bullets.  The 
ballistic  experts  had  proved  that  they  had 
been  fired  by  the  same  gun  as  the  one  that 
killed  Camilla. 

So  there  was  no  shadow,  any  more,  over 
either  of  us.  I  seemed  to  come  suddenly  out 
into  sunlight,  sunlight  shining  on — Bunny's 
half-forgotten  words  came  back  to  me — 
shining  on  my  house  of  cobwebs.  But  this 
brightness  was  no  brief  illusion  of  morning 
sun  and  dew.  For,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
I  saw  Serena. 

(the  end) 


A  Time  to  Love 

She  was  gazing  at  the  American 
aviator  with  wide  eyes — bhie  eyes! 
lie  saw  instantly  that  she  was  not 
Chinese,  although  she  wore  a  long 
silk  robe  of  soft  clear  green.  Against 
the  scarlet  curtain  he  saw  her  profile, 
delicate  and  clear.  Who  was  she? 
What  was  she  doing  in  this  remote 
and  dreamlike  mountain  village 
where  he  had  been  shot  down?  .  .  . 
Pearl  S.  Buck  writes  a  sensitive  and 
probing  story  of  young  love  dur- 
ing the  war  in  China.  Don't  miss 
A  Time  to  I^ove,  complete  in  liie 

APIIIL   .IO|TKI>iAI. 
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FOR  VICTORY 

.  .  .  Buy  United  SlalM 
War  Bends  and  Slompt 
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Honey  and  Esme  begin  to  shed  note,  a  sure  sign  of  spring. 
When  they  are  brushed,  the  fur  falls  in  clouds  from  them. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


FOR  the  windy  month,  I  invested  in  one 
of  those  sweet  little  string  turbans  with 
a  couple  of  plastic  pins  to  finish  it  off. 
I  looked  like  an  Arab  trader.  All  I  lacked 
vas  a  bumoose  and  a  camel.  However,  the 
X)ckers  seemed  to  accept  me,  turban  and  all, 
ind  there  have  been  hats  I  wore  that  threw 
star  into  hysterics. 

The  wind,  the  wild  brave  wind,  has  carried 
)flf  the  last  of  the  ice  and  snow.  How  wonder- 
iil  the  ground  looks!  The  sharp  sunlight 
'alls  like  a  blade  on  the  meadow  grasses,  on 
±e  brown  lawn,  on  the  huckleberry  bushes 
ji  the  ^wamp.  All  the  browns  are  distinct 
and  beautiful,  and  why  are  they  different 
from  the  browns  of  late  autumn?  Perhaps 
the  new  life  under  the  bark,  under  the  root 
makes  them  more  glowing.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
quality  of  March  light,  keen  as  an  etching 
tool. 

We  often  have  a  real  blizzard  in  March; 
but  even  so,  we  have  seen  the  earth  again 
and  felt  the  wind  of  spring.  The  snow  cannot 
be  convincing.  It  is  just  another  removal 
sale  on  Nature's  part. 

But  this  lovely  brilliant  light  is  cruel  to 
the  house.  The  season  of  mud  tracking  is  on 
us.  The  floors  look  grimy  and  the  rugs  give 
back  a  cindery  crunch  when  you  walk  on 
them.  All  those  ashes  spread  on  the  icy  walk 
come  right  back  in  and  lay  a  heavy  gritty 
film  on  everything.  The  windows  have  a 
natural  blackout  effect  from  furnace  dust. 
The  curtains  seem  to  be  in  mild  mourning. 

Reason  tells  me  I  should  not  do  the  real 
spring  house  cleaning  unless  I  expect  to  do 
it  all  over  after  the  furnace  is  cut  off.  If  only 
I  weren't  such  an  emotional  housekeeper! 
Yesterday  I  rushed  out  and  removed  the 
storm  window  from  my  front  window.  Then 
I  washed  that  window.  Tigger  thought  it  an 
improvement  too.  Now  we  can  both  see  the 
outdoors,  over  the  meadow,  up  the  slope, 
across  the  old  stone  fence.  And  every  hour 
or  so  a  farm  wagon  moves  across  the  horizon, 
one  of  them  pulled  by  two  massive  white 
horses.  What  a  sense  of  Ufe  and  comfort 
there  is  in  the  sight  of  an  old  farm  wagon 
creaking  on  a  country  road,  the  farmer 
drowsing  on  the  seat,  the  horses  moving  as 
if  they  had  forever  to  get  there.  After  being 
shut  away  from  life  for  so  much  of  the  w inter, 
it  is  good  to  see  movement  again. 

We — Tigger  and  I — see  the  postman  driv- 
ing up  to  the  box.  The  car  is  diminished  by 
distance,  but  we  hear  the  sound  of  the 
motor.  He  is  bringing  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck catalogue.  Montgomery  Ward,  maybe. 
Wonderful  sport,  reading  a  mail-order  cata- 


logue. I  read  it  almost  entirely,  regardless 
of  whether  the  items  are  any  I  could  possibly 
use.  The  catalogue  writers  are  so  cheerful,  so 
glowing.  Not  for  them  the  gloom  of  news 
reports,  the  lectures  on  rationing.  They  de- 
scribe their  perfect  wares,  and  if  you  can't 
get  them,  a  simple  stamp  says  Not  Avail- 
able. But  you  have  the  fun  of  imagining. 

My  husband  and  I  cut  apple  boughs  and 
pussy  willows  for  forcing  this  week.  While 
I  wasn't  looking.  Bob  also  removed  a  few 
branches  from  our  one  and  only  forsythia, 
and  if  they  don't  come  out,  he  will  hear 
about  it.  It  took  us  years  to  get  a  forsythia 
started,  what  with  the  dogs  digging  it  up 
three  times,  a  car  running  over  it  once,  and 
a  bad  freeze  once.  Now  it  really  looks  like 
a  bush,  instead  of  an  invisible  hairpin. 

The  parsley  in  the  kitchen  window  is 
about  done  for.  It  was  fine  nearly  all  winter 
and  then,  of  all  things,  it  got  aphides.  Where 
do  the  pests  come  from?  Sister  Jill  sprayed 
it  and  it  quietly  gave  up.  No  aphides,  no 
parsley.  Now  we  shall  have  to  use  the  dried 
until  the  garden  plants  begin. 

There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  rabbit  in  me, 
judging  by  the  way  I  feel  about  celery  tops, 
young  carrots,  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  all 
sweet  herbs  that  are,  to  paraphrase  Shake- 
speare. I  like  to  use  mixed  dried  herbs  in 
soups  and  stews  and  sprinkled  over  roasts. 
I  am  very  intimate  with  sage.  We  dry  our 
own,  and  it  has  such  a  sturdy  fresh  savor. 
Basil  is  good  in  tomato  dishes,  although  I 
feel  a  tinge  of  sadness  whenever  I  see  it, 
thinking  of  Isabella,  or  The  Pot  of  Basil,  in 
which  Keats  immortalized  the  herb. 

No  meat  loaf  is  right  without  a  couple  of 
bay  leaves  pressed  in  the  top.  We  like  meat 
loaf  with  hard-boiled  eggs  buried  in  the 
center  and  this  is  a  fine  stretcher. 

The  really  worst  feature  of  March  is  that 
I  know  there  is  no  longer  any  use  in  thinking 
I  can  wear  last  summer's  slacks  unless  I  take 
off  an  uncounted  number  of  pounds.  This  is 
a  very  black  hour.  Gloomily  I  realize  I  must 
get  back  on  the  nine-hundred-calorie  diet 
and,  instead  of  waxing  fat  and  happy,  wane 
thin  and  miserable. 

For  anyone  known  as  "a  born  cook,"  re- 
ducing approaches  anguish.  It  is  no  laughing 
matter  to  skip  into  the  kitchen  and  fix 
barbecued  spareribs,  juicy  and  rich  and 
spicy  and  simply  abounding  with  calories, 
and  watch  the  family  smack  their  lips  over 
the  platter  while  you  eat  a  lonely  lamb 
chop— broiled,  fat  cut  off,  fat  being  the  best 
part— and  a  dish  of  shredded  cabbage 
garnished  sweetly  with  a  slice  of  lemon. 


A  FRIEND  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


Vv  HEN  YOU  have  a  pain  and  consult 
your  family  doctor,  you  take  it  for  granted 
he  will  know  all  about  you,  and  what  ails 
you  too. 

Mrs.  Evans  expects  the  same  when  she 
feels  hay  fever  coming  on.  And  so  does  Mr. 
Johnson  when  he  gets  one  of  his  attacks 
of  nervous  stomach.  In  between-times,  the 
doctor  pulls  Johnny  Pulaski  through  the 
measles,  and  sends  Mary  Smith  to  a  fa- 
mous surgeon  for  a  tumor  operation. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  family  physician 
was  just  that ...  a  doctor  retained  to  care 
for  the  family  of  a  wealthy  patron  or  ruler. 
But  today  he  looks  after  many  families, 
and  often  a  whole  community'. 

His  years  of  intensive  training  in  med- 
ical school  and  hospitals  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  practice. 
Besides  long  office  hours  and  visits  to  pa- 
tients, he  must  keep  up  with  the  findings 
of  myriad  research  institutes  and  labora- 


tories and  clinics,  with  the  experience  of 
his  fellow  doaors  and  surgeons  all  over 
the  world. 

With  modern  developments  in  science 
and  communication,  a  high  degree  of  spe- 
cialization has  taken  place  in  medicine,  as 
in  other  fields.  Your  family  physician,  with 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  your  needs, 
your  history,  your  personality,  is  best  fitted 
to  diagnose  your  case  and  refer  you,  if 
necessary,  to  whatever  specialist  can  help 
you  most. 

In  his  way,  your  family  physician,  too, 
is  a  specialist ...  a  specialist  in  broad  gen- 
eral knowledge,  of  medicine  and  human 
nature.  He  is  humanity's  faithful  servant, 
adviser,  friend! 

"Medicine  is  the  most  heautijul  attd  noble  oj 
all  the  arts,"  said  Hippocrates,  greatest  physi- 
cian of  all  times.  His  exalted  Oath,  after  more 
[Han  two  thousand  years,  is  still  the  basis  of 
professional  ethics  for  all  physicians. 


fk 


TODAY  approximately  fifty  thousand  of  Ameri- 
ca's medical  practilimiers  have  gone  into  military 
service.  That  plates  a  still  greater  burden  on  those 
left  at  home  .  .  .  a  grealtr  responsibility  on  you  to 
help  your  physician  by  guarding  your  health  care- 
fully, a'hl  conperating  with  him  fully  at  all  times. 


'^^■-f4 


This  advertisement  is  presented  by  S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY, 
Jackson,  Michigan,  World's  Largest  Manufaaurers  of  Scientific  Supports, 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  a  better  appreciation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion's great  contribution  to  a  healthier  and  happier  world. 
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Neither  is  it  my  idea  of  riotous  sport  to 
whack  myself  black  and  blue,  pedal  im- 
aginary bicycles  and  "wring"  various  por- 
tions of  my  abused  anatomy  by  the  hour. 
My  favorite  exercise  is  turning  the  waffle 
iron  and  piling  crisp,  delicate  brown  squares 
on  a  Wedgwood  plate  and  lifting  a  pitcher  of 
honey  butter  to  pour  over.  I  often  wonder 
why  God's  plan  for  girls  included  making  all 
the  very  best  things  to  eat  fattening.  And 
I  note,  also,  that  65  per  cent  of  American 
women  are  just  naturally  plump,  not  thin. 

Wartime  food  makes  it  even  worse.  The 
meat  stretchers,  the  gravies,  the  spaghetti 
and  macaroni  dishes — I  could  live  on  these 
alone — are  all  loaded  with  calories.  Lean 
broiled  steak  every  day  was  once  easy.  But 
braised  oxtail  is  as  fattening  as  it  is  delicious. 

Before  the  war  Jill  and  I  spent  part  of  a 
winter  in  a  fancy  reducing  course.  We  tried 
the  works — steam  cabinet,  exercise,  massage 
and  what  not.  But  the  other  day,  when  we 
were  recalling  that  bout,  Jill  got  a  happy 
light  in  her  eyes  and  said,  "All  I  remember 
now  is  the  marvelous  meals  we  had  after- 
ward!" We  used  to  stagger  out,  weak  and 
parboiled,  feeling  like  weak  celery  stalks — 
and  there  was,  right  in  the  next  building,  a 
very  good  chophouse.  We  used  to  stop  off 
just  to  fortify  us  for  the  trip  home,  and  end 
by  eating  chicken-liver  pale  with  mayon- 
naise, fried  oysters,  baked  potatoes  or 
French  fried,  hot  buttered  rolls,  tossed  green 
salad,  F"rcnch  pastry  and  coffee. 

Getting  slim  is  really  perfectly  simple. 
You  just  stop  eating  whatever  looks  good 
and  confine  your  activities  to  adding  up 
calorie  figures.  After  breakfast,  I  carry  out 
my  tray  and  say,  "Well,  I've  eaten  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  calories  for  breakfast.  I  get 
two  hundred  and  fifty  for  lunch."  Subtract- 
ing from  nine  hundred,  that  leaves  me— 
well,  what  does  it  leave  me? — about  five 
hundred.  You  can  always  munch  a  few 
vitamin  capsules  when  you  get  ravenous. 

Yes,  when  I  climb  again 

into  my  summer  slacks,  I       

have  earned   them.    Size 

eighteen.  "«  threatens 

As  far  as  March  goes,  this 

is  the  time  to  take  inven-       

tory  of  the  canned  goods 


sugar  shortage  when  they  were  canned.  I  was 
canning  them  plain  boiled  with  sugar  and  I 
skimped  on  the  sugar.  The  family  went  into 
a  conference  about  the  jar,  and  in  the  end 
I  boiled  the  berries  up,  added  more  sugar 
and  had  lovely  blueberry  jam  for  toast  at 
breakfast. 

The  cockers  are  glad  for  March,  "fhey  run 
so  fast  and  hard  and  with  such  exhilaration 
to  find  the  snow  gone  that  they  hardly  touch 
paw  to  the  earth.  That  is  the  way  they  look, 
rather.  When  they  troop  into  the  house,  it 
is  evident  they  have  touched  all  paws  to 
the  mud. 

Bob  and  I  were  down  at  the  brook  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  Sister  opened  the  gate 
and  let  the  rest  out  to  join  us.  They  all 
splashed  deeply  in  mud  and  water  and  came 
back  like  a  group  of  animated  shower  baths. 
Sister  had  demonstrated  her  thinking  ability 
again.  We  went  out  the  back  gate  and  the 
other  dogs  kept  wailing  beside  it  while  Sister 
quietly  hopped  to  the  front  gate  and  came 
on  around  by  the  farmer's  road  and  bounced 
in  our  faces.  Sister  does  a  lot  of  independent 
thinking.  Generally  she  thinks  just  a  little 
faster  than  we  do,  and  gets  what  she  plans. 

iHE  dogs  begin  to  shed  now,  a  sure  sign 
of  spring.  When  they  are  brushed,  the  fur 
falls  in  clouds  from  them.  Star  and  Pussy 
are  full  of  straw  seeds,  and  getting  them 
combed  is  like  getting  me  combed  when  I 
was  very  small  and  had  long  golden  curls. 
This  was  a  very  brief  era,  and  my  grand- 
mother used  to  comb  them  out  while  telling 
me  the  entire  story  of  Henny-Penny  and 
Ducky-Lucky  and  Goosey-Lucy.  I  loved 
Foxy-Loxy,  even  during  a  bad  snarl  in  my 
hair. 

Star  doesn't  care  a  bit  what  I  recite  to  her 
while  her  ears  are  being  worked  on.  She  just 
makes  going-away  motions  all  the  time  and 
now  and  then  screams  at  me.  But  Snow 
could  be  brushed  forever.  Saxon  likes  it, 
too,  and  there  is  so  much 

of  him  it's  like  grooming  a 

pony. 

When  it  is  really  warm 
and  the  house  is  spring- 
cleaned,  the  kennels  can 
be  scrubbed  and  painted 


who  is  afraid. 

-FRENCH  PROVERB. 


left  in  the  fruit  closet.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think, 
to  save  overmuch  home-canned  goods.  I  have 
opened  jars  of  vegetables  two  years  later 
and  found  them  perfect,  but  I'd  rather  use 
the  jars  up  before  the  garden  begins  to 
grow  again.  It  requires  much  firmness,  how- 
ever, to  open  the  last  jar  of  chicken  and  the 
last  quart  of  mushrooms. 

Since  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
pressure  cooker,  I  do  not  have  to  do  as  the 
experts  advise,  and  boil  everything  fifteen 
minutes  after  opening.  I  should  hate  to  take 
the  life  out  of  my  precious  canned  things  in 
this  severe  manner.  I  am  fanatically  careful 
as  I  can — jars  immaculate,  rubbers  perfect, 
steam  pressure  exact  and  watched  like  a 
bevy  of  hawks.  When  I  open  a  can  I  look 
at  it  carefully.  Any  slight  deviation  in  looks 
of  the  liquid  or  the  product,  I  see.  I  smell 
and  I  taste. 

Our  canned  tomatoes  are  whole  enough 
to  use  in  salads.  If  I  had  to  boil  them  fif- 
teen minutes,  we  would  just  have  more  to- 
mato soup.  I  will  say,  in  my  defense,  that  I 
have  been  canning  for  years.  If  it  were  my 
virgin  attempt,  and  if  I  canned  nonacid 
vegetables  in  a  boiling-water  bath  instead 
of  my  faithful  pressure  cooker,  I  should 
follow  the  experts'  advice  to  the  last  period. 

The  liquid  in  canned  vegetables  should  be 
clear,  not  cloudy  or  muddy.  The  tops  should 
not  have  bulged.  The  rubber,  if  it  is  a  rubber- 
topped  jar,  should  be  in  place  exactly,  not 
warped  out  anywhere.  If  it  is  a  glass  top,  I 
look  for  any  minute  crack  which  might  have 
developed,  run  my  thumbnail  around  the 
edge  after  I  get  the  bail  loosened.  I  always 
keep  the  jars  in  ranks,  in  the  order  of  can- 
ning, so  that  the  oldest  jars  normally  get 
used  first.  And  nonacid  vegetables  are,  of 
course,  harder  to  keep  safely  than  acid,  such 
as  tomatoes. 

This  last  week  we  opened  a  quart  of  blue- 
berries which  seemed  to  be  molding  at  the 
edge  of  the  jar.    Maybe  this  was  due  to  the 


and  oiled  and  the  straw  used  for  mulch  in 
the  raspberry  bed.  Then,  of  course,  the  cock- 
ers can  begin  acquiring  rose  briers.  Bob  has 
a  feeling  they  will  love  his  tulips  as  much 
as  he  does.  Doubtless  he  will  have  to  board 
up  the  bed  and  climb  in  with  a  stepladder 
to  pick  the  tulips. 

While  the  March  wind  howls,  it  is  fun  to 
stop  in  the  late  afternoon  for  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
or  broth  (diet)  and  dip  into  old  books  that 
need  dusting  anyway.  I  have  been  enjoying 
my  household  encyclopedia  in  this  manner 
for  some  days,  and  have  reached  the  part  on 
how  to  reject  a  suitor.  Sometimes,  the  book 
says,  you  may  be  taken  by  surprise  at  a 
proposal,  because  "there  are  men  so  secret 
in  these  matters  that  they  do  not  even  let 
the  object  of  their  affections  suspect." 

My  book  advises  rejecting  him  in  writing, 
if  possible,  putting  "your  refusal  of  his  hand 
on  the  score  of  your  not  feeling  for  him  that 
peculiar  preference  necessary  to  the  union 
he  seeks."  After  all,  one  cannot  marry  all  the 
estimable  men.  Then  the  climax:  "  If  you  are 
so  situated  as  to  rpeet  the  gentleman  whose 
hand  you  have  refused,  you  should  do  so 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  put  him  at  his  ease 
by  behaving  as  if  nothing  particular  had 
passed  between  you."  I  suppose  one  might 
say,  "Well,  well,  the  face  is  familiar  but  the 
name  slips  my  mind,"  or  something  like  that. 

I  wonder  if  people  really  behaved  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  these  old  books.  Or 
under  the  stays  and  petticoats,  was  not  a 
woman's  heart  just  as  strong  and  sturdy  as 
it  is  today,  beating  inside  a  denim  coverall  ? 
I  suspect  the  inner  core  of  human  beings  is 
much  the  same  as  it  has  always  been. 

Probably  women  have  always  looked  up 
at  the  stars  on  a  windy  March  night  and  felt 
the  quickening  dream  of  spring  in  their 
hearts.  They  have  seen  the  night  clouds  scud 
and  heard  the  dark  water  falling  down  the 
winter-free  courses.  And  gathered  their  folk 
around  them  at  the  supper  table  in  the 
warmth  and  love  that  mean  home. 
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You  can't  daunt  American  women!  Bridgets  may  go  to  be  welders, 
ration  coupons  limit  food,  fuel  oil  be  scant... no  matter!  They've 
found  it's  fun  to  cook  for  admiring  beaux.  They  entertain  with  an  air. 

W^ith  the  family  silver  and  a  giddy  party  apron,  they  serve  a  perfect 
meal.  Courage,  and  silver,  and  the  sterling  way  of  doing  things  .  .  .  you 
American  women  have  made  them  the  fashion,  and  Gorham  honours 
you  for  the  spirit  you  display. 

Buy  sterling  when  you  marry,  but  sparingly,  sharing  with  other 
brides  who  also  wish  to  mark  a  sterling  marriage  with  sterling  silver. 
Remember,  you  have  our  word  that  you  can  match-and-add  post-war, 
when  Gorham  returns  full-time  to  making  its  century-famous  sterling. 


For  113  years,  Gorham  Sterling  has  been  the  classic  gift  to  every  bride 
of  good  family.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  are  in  the  finest  American 
homes.  No  other  sterling  has  such  a  tradition  of  good  breeding  and 
high  artistry.,  .yet  it  costs  so  little,  gives  you  so  many  hours  of  use 
and  pleasure,  sets  your  social  level  so  liigh. 


PROVIDENCE       7,       RHODE       ISLAND 


Below,  left  to  right:  camellia,  English  cadroon,  Fairfax,  chantilly,  lyric,  greenbrier,  king  edward,  sovereign,  old  fhencii,  nnTTERrt'p,  nocturne,  strasrourc 
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If  you  want  a  more 
youthful  fy  radiant 

CLEARER  TOP-SKIN 


Help  Deflake  Dried  Up  Aging 

SItin  Cells  To  Reveal 

Fresh  Under-Skin  Beauty! 

A  "deflaking"  process  must 

constantly    take    place    in 

your    skin   if   your   under- 

skin  beauty  is  to  be  revealed  in  all  its 

youthfully  radiant,  clear  freshness. 

And  here's  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
quickest  ways  to  help  hasten  this  process 
along -EDNA  WALLACE  HOPPER'S 
WHITE  CLAY  PACK. 

Helps  You  Look  Your 
Dazzling  Best  On  Short  Notice 

Just  spread  Hopper's  White  Clay  Pack 
over  your  face  and  throat.  It  gives  you  the 
same  massage-like  effects  of  an  expensive 


facial.  Wash  off  when  dry  (takes  only 
8  minutes). 

Observe  how  that  tired,  weary  look  seems 
to  vanish.  How  much  firmer,  smoother, 
clearer  your  skin  appears  —  with  a  youth- 
ful bloom -a  bewitching  radiance  that  is 
positively  devastating.  Blackheads  are 
easily  loosened.  Enlarged  pore  openings 
temporarily  reduced. 

Used  weekly-Hopper's  White  Clay  Pack 
helps  you  maintain  a  heavenly  smooth, 
clear,  radiant  "Top-Skin"  beauty  thruout 
the  years.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 


^^/^^^HOPPER'S 


IVHITE  CLAY 
PACK 


No  f\mY  fit 
at  any  price 


7C/^  "Hot  TH^Uk  Tfoufi  Cem? 

THIS,  girls,  is  a  new  checked  cotton  beret 
by  John  Frederics.  You  would  pay  $38.50 
for  it  or  other  John  Frederics  hats,  in  the 
shops — but  you  can  make  your  own  from 
Journal  hat  patterns  which  cost  5  cents 
each.  Q.E.D.:  you  need  Journal  patterns 
to  help  you  save  money  and  to  keep  you  look- 
ing smart  and  fresh!  (Write  for  free  Refer- 
ence List  of  Hat  and  Bag  Patterns,  No.  1660.) 


JOIIRBTAL       REFEREBTCE      LIBRARY 


Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  transportation,  patterns  may  be  late  arriving  at  destination.    If  your  ordt 

does  not  reach  you  on  time,  please  do  not  write  complaining  of  delay.  The  delay  is  caused  bv  conditions,  arisirti 

after  your  order  has  left  Philadelphia,  beyond  our  control. 


THINGS  TO  n'EAR 

2076.  Things  to  Wear.  Handy  pocket  guide  to 
Journal  patterns — hats,  bags,  sweaters, 
gloves,  children's  clothes.  Send  for  your  copy 
and  use  it  over  and  over.  Free  reference  list 
mailed  to  you  on  request. 

SOMETHIIVG  TO  SEtV 

2073.  1944    Make-Over    Quickies.     Pique    vestee, 

striped  surah-silk  vest  front  and  bow,  plaid 
faille  gilet  fronts,  hanky-blouse,  jabots,  collar 
and  cuffs — patterns  for  all  these.    10c. 

2074.  Your  Touch  of  White.    Collars  and  cuffs — 

three  sets  of  them — jabot  fronts,  ideas  for 
using  lace  edging.    Patterns,  10c. 

1976.  Make-Over  Quickies  for  Spring.  How  to 
retrim  your  dress,  what  to  do  to  your  suit  or 
coat  to  make  them  look  new?  Here's  the 
answer— with  patterns  and  pictures  and 
sketches.   Also  vestees,  collars,  etc.    10c. 

2005.  Neckwear  Patterns.  "That  fresh  white 
look"  the  fashion  editors  recommend — pat- 
terns for  different  collars  and  cuffs.    10c. 

1938.  Conservation  Hints.  On  making  over  your 
last  year's  sweater,  skirt  or  dress.  Little  ideas 
which  don't  cost  much,  look  like  a  lot.    10c. 

1874.  Charming  Couples  in  Accessories.  Paired- 
off  accessories — a  hat  and  bag,  hat  and 
gloves,  belt  and  hat — to  make  of  polka-dot 
satin,  plaid  taffeta,  striped  faille.   10c. 


1886.   Big  Sister's  Smock.  To  make  of  gingham,  per 
cale,  linen-finished  cotton.   Size  10.    10c 

1894.  Little  Sister's  Smock.  Size  4-6.    10c. 

1732.  Mother-and-Daughter  Aprons.    10c. 

1971.  Apron  Patterns.  The  answer  to  what  to  givi 
for  showers.    10c. 

2068.  Chintz  Apron  Pattern.     Pattern  sheet 
eludes  other  gifts  too.    10c. 

1751.  How  TO  Retrim  Last  Year's  Hat.   10c. 

2019.  Shoulder-Strap  Bag.  With  deep  flap.   Sc. 

SOMETHING  TO  KNIT 
OR  CROCHET 

1992.  J.\cket  Suit.    A  real  "French"  knitted  suit 

Size  36  bust,  37  J4  inches  hip  measure.   5c. 
1994.   Boxy  Coat.    Knitted  coat  with  long  sleeves 

hip  length.   Size  16.   5c. 
2051.  Knitted  Suit.    Size  16.    Exquisitely  tailorec 

two-piece  suit.    5c.  j 

2043.  Make-Over  Idea  for  a  Wool  Dress.  Knittecl 

front  and  sleeves  to  put  in  a  plain  wool  dressf 

Size  16.   5c.        ■  i 

2001.  Afternoon  Sweater.   Bracelet-length  sleevKi 

scalloped  edging.   Size  16.   5c.  ', 

1984.  Crocheted  Drawstring  Bag.  Ver>'  smart  on. 

roomy.  5c. 
2045.  Bag  Crocheted  of  Rattail  Braid.   Insertio; 

of  gold  metallic  thread.   5c. 
2056.  Pouch  Drawstring  Bag.   Crocheted.  Sc.      '• 
1877.  Knitted  Toque.    Probably  the  easiest  hat  Ll 

the  world  to  wear  I  Pastels  or  white.  5c 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  th\ 
United  Stales  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  en 
velopes  or  War  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  a 
their  post  office.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna 


KATIXA 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


busy  fighters  way  down  in  the  valley.  A 
proud,  busy  little  fighter  squadron,  and 
very  few  fighters. 

You  cannot  be  proud  in  the  presence  of 
mountains.  Had  not  the  hills  that  very 
morning  turned  and  looked  northward 
toward  Tepelene,  where  they  had  seen  a 
thousand  German  aircraft  gathered  under 
the  shadow  of  Olympus?  Was  it  not  true 
that  the  snow  on  the  top  of  Dodona  had 
melted  away  in  a  day,  sending  little  rivers 
of  water  running  down  across  our  landing 
field?  Had  not  Kataphidi  buried  his  head 
in  a  cloud  so  that  our  pilots  might  be 
tempted  to  fly  through  the  whiteness  and 
crash  against  his  rugged  shoulders? 

As  I  stood  there  looking  at  the  rain 
through  the  tent  flap,  I  knew  for  certain 
that  the  mountains  had  turned  against  us. 
I  could  feel  it  in  my  stomach. 

I  went  back  into  the  tent  and  listened  all 
the  afternoon  to  Fin  trying  to  teach  Katina 
to  talk  English.  He  worked  hard,  and  every 
now  and  again,  for  a  brief  moment,  he  man- 
aged to  take  her  mind  away  from  her 
thoughts.   Once  he  made  her  smile. 

Fin  was  a  tubby  man,  shaped  like  a  barrel. 
He  had  a  round  red  face  which  was  mostly 
cheeks  and  eyes;  brown  eyes  which  twinkled 
as  though  they  were  always  in  the  sun.  He 
was  a  merry  man,  and  gentle — very  gentle. 

The  next  day  the  skies  cleared,  and  once 
again  we  saw  the  mountains.  We  did  a  patrol 
over  the  troops  which  were  already  retreat- 
ing slowly  toward  Thermopylae,  and  we  met 
a  lot  of  Messerschmitts  and  some  Ju.87's 
dive-bombing  the  soldiers.  We  got  a  few  of 
them  and  they  got  Sandy.  I  saw  him  going 
down,  and  as  I  watched  him  I  forgot  all  the 
things  that  I  had  ever  been  taught  as  a 
fighter  pilot.  I  sat  quite  still  for  thirty  sec- 
onds and  watched  his  plane  spiraling  gently 


downward.  I  sat  and  waited  for  the  para 
chute.  I  remember  switching  on  my  radi( 
and  saying  quietly,  "Sandy,  you  must  jurnj 
now.  You  must  jump;  you're  getting  nea' 
the  ground."  But  there  was  no  parachute 
They  must  have  killed  him  in  his  cockpit. 

When  we  landed  and  taxied  in,  there  wa 
Katina,  standing  outside  the  dispersal  ten 
with  the  doc:  a  tiny  shrimp  of  a  girl  in  ; 
dirty  print  dress,  standing  there  watchin) 
the  machines  as  they  came  in  to  land.  T( 
some  of  us,  as  we  walked  in,  she  said,  "Thi 
girisis  xana."  Pericles  said  it  meant,  "Yoi 
are  back  again";  just  that.  Apparently  sb 
had  counted  the  aircraft  on  her  fingers  a 
they  took  off,  and  now  she  noticed  that  ther 
was  one  missing. 

We  were  standing  around  taking  ofif  ou 
parachutes,  and  she  was  trying  to  ask  u 
about  it,  when  suddenly  someone  said 
"  Look  out.  Here  they  come."  Sure  enough 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  a  mass  of  tin; 
thin  black  silKouettes  were  bearing  dowi 
upon  the  airdrome. 

There  was  a  scramble  for  the  slit  trenches 
and  I  remember  seeing  Fin  catch  Katin 
round  the  waist  and  carry  her  off  with  us 
I  remember  seeing  her  fight  like  a  tiger  th 
whole  way  to  the  trenches,  and  I  remembe 
everything  else  that  happened  in  the  ne.x 
five  minutes. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  trench  and  Fii 
had  let  her  go,  she  jumped  out  and  ran  ove 
onto  the  airfield.  Down  came  the  Messer 
schmitts  with  their  guns  blazing,  swoopin; 
so  low  that  you  could  see  the  noses  of  th 
pilots  sticking  out  under  their  goggles 
Their  bullets  threw  up  spurts  of  dust  ai 
around,  and  I  saw  one  of  our  Hurricant 
burst  into  flames.  I  saw  Katina  standin 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  standin: 
firmly  with  her  legs  astride  and  her  back  tt 
(Continued  on  Page  129) 
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ack  Sprat,  modern  version.  This  is  the  new,  improved,  1944  model  Jack  Sprat.  He  Hcks  his  platter 
clean,  fat  or  lean,  because  he  knows  wasting  food  is  like  handing  a  loaded  gun  to  a  Nazi.  He  knows  we  must  take 
on  our  plates  only  what  we  can  eat — then  eat  every  bit — and  waste  nothing! 

This  lad — and  millions  of  young  and  old  like  him  are  conserving  every  possible  ounce  of  food  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sons  overseas  win  this  war.  To  them,  Canada  Dry — "the  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales" — a  frequent  guest 
and  an  old  family  friend  says:  keep  up  the  good  work! 

Please  don't  blame  your  dealer  for  temporary  shortages  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale.  Wartime  restrictions  limit  the  supply.  Just  keep  asking  for  it.  There's  no 
substitute  for  "the  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales." 


\ 


CANADA  DRY 


// 


THE   CHAMPAGNE  OF   GINGER   ALES 


it 
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STAR  TAVERN,  RUSPER,  ENGLAND-FAMOUS  FOR 


GRACIOUS  HOSPITALITY  DURING  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN 


una 


Water  Spots 

won't  floor  you 

now! 


TAVERN^ 

,«  Jloor^  I 


This  iWodern 
Wax  Resists 
Water  Spots 


Socony-Vacuum  Laboratories  developed  this  wax  to  cut  out  one 

of  your  big  housework  headaches!  Now,  you  can  give  your  linoleum, 
wood,  rubber  and  asphalt  tile  floors  a  LONG-LASTING,  14-karat  sparkle. 
Tavern  is  a  NON-RUB  floor  wax.  It  gets  brighter  with  use.  Rinsing  with 
water  won't  wash  it  off,  so  it's  ECONOMICAL.  Easy  as  1-2-3!.  Spread  it 
on.  Let  it  dry  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  your  floor  will  have  a  satiny 
finish  that  lasts  and  lasts.  Popular-priced.  Ask  for  it  today  at  , 
your  favorite  department,  grocery  or  hardware  store.    '  UoJdKtkJ.'*'' 


Alto:  Tavem  Liquid  Wax,  Tavern  Paite  Wax,  Tavern  Window  Cleaner,  Tavern  Candlet,  Tavern  Rug  Cleaner,  Tavern  Lutire  Clolh,  Tavern  Parowax  or  Paraieal  Wax,  Tavern  Leather  Preierver,  Tavern  Electric  Motor  OiL 
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(Continued  from  Page  126) 
IS,  looking  up  and  shaking  her  fists  at  the 
Germans  as  they  dived  past.  I  have  never 
een  anything  smaller  and  more  angry  and 
nore  fierce  in  my  life.  She  seemed  to  be 
houting  at  them,  but  the  noise  was  very 
i;reat  and  one  could  hear  nothing  at  all  ex- 
|:ept  the  engines  and  the  guns  of  the  air- 
)lanes. 

Then  it  was  all  over.  It  was  over  as 
ijuickly  as  it  had  begun,  and  no  one  said  very 
'nuch  except  Fin,  who  said,  "  I  wouldn't  have 
ione  that,  ever;  not  even  if  I  was  crazy." 

That  evening  Monkey  got  out  the  squad- 
on  records  and  added  Katina's  name  to  the 
ist  of  members,  and  Kip,  the  equipment 
)fficer,  was  ordered  to  provide  a  tent  for 
ler.  So,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1941,  she 
)ecame  a  member  of  the  squadron. 

In  two  days  she  knew  the  first  name  or 
hickname  of  every  pilot,  and  Fin  had  already 
I  aught  her  to  say  "Any  luck?"  and  "Nice 
\'ork." 

That  was  a  time  of  intense  activity,  and 
,vhen  I  try  to  think  of  it  hour  by  hour,  the 
,vhole  period  becomes  hazy  in  my  mind. 
VIostly,  I  remember, 

t  was  escorting  the         

Blenheims  to  Valona, 
and  if  it  wasn't  that, 
It  was  a  ground-strafe 
jf  Italian  trucks  on 
the  Albanian  border 
Dr  an  S  O  S  from  the 
Northumberland  reg- 
i'ment  saying  they 
were  having  the  hell 
bombed  out  of  them 
by  half  the  aircraft 
in  Europe. 

None  of  that  can 
I  remember.  I  can  re- 
member nothing  of 
ithat  time  clearly, 
save  for  two  things. 
The  one  was  the  vi- 
sion of  Katina  stand- 
ing out  in  the  open 
duringabombing  raid 
on  the  airdrome: 
standing  there  shak- 
ing her  fists  at  the 
bombers  while  the 
bombs  burst  all 
around;  standing 
there  and  actually 
getting  blown  off  her 
feetbyafive-hundred- 
pounder  that  landed 
fifty  yards  away;  get- 
ting up  again  and  wip- 
ing the  mud  from  her 
face  and  saying  some- 
thing which  I  could 
not  understand. 

Theotherwaswhen 
the  Ape  came  into  the 
mess  tent  one  eve- 
ning, returning  from 
a  lone  patrol.  The 
Ape  was  an  enormous 

man,  whose  shoulders  were  nearly  as  broad 
as  he  was  tall.  He  had  a  jaw  like  a  snow- 
plow  and  he  had  been  a  racing  driver  before 
the  war.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  we  were 
sitting  round  in  the  tent  playing  shove- 
halfpenny  when  the  Ape  came  in.  We  knew 
that  he  had  just  landed. 

He  said,  "Hello,"  and  wandered  over  to 
the  bar  and  began  to  get  out  a  bottle  of  beer. 
"See  anything,  Ape?"  someone  said. 
The  Ape  said,  "Yes,"  and  went  on  fiddling 
with  the  bottle  of  beer. 

I  suppose  we  were  all  very  interested  in 
our  game  of  shove-halfpenny,  because  no  one 
said  anything  else  for  about  five  minutes 
until  Peter  suddenly  came  to  and  said, 
"What  did  you  see,  Ape?" 

Ihe  Ape  was  leaning  against  the  bar, 
alternately  sipping  his  beer  and  trying  to 
make  a  hooting  noise  by  blowing  down  the 
neck  of  the  empty  bottle. 
Peter  said,  "What  did  you  see?" 
The  Ape  put  down  the  bottle  and  looked 
up.  "Five  S.  79's,"  he  said. 

I  remember  hearing  him  say  it,  but  I  re- 
member also  that  our  game  was  exciting  and 


that  Fin  had  one  more  shove  to  win.  We  all 
watched  him  miss  it,  and  Peter  said,  "Fin, 
I  think  you're  going  to  lose."  And  Fin  said, 
"Go  to  hell."  We  finished  the  game  and 
then  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Ape  still  lean- 
ing against  the  bar  making  noises  with  his 
beer  bottle. 

He  said,  "This  sounds  like  the  old  Maure- 
tania  coming  into  New  York  harbor,"  and 
he  started  blowing  into  the  bottle  again. 

"What  happened  with  the  S.  79's?"  I 
said. 

He  stopped  his  blowing  and  put  down  the 
bottle.  "I  shot  them  down." 

Everyone  heard  it.  At  that  moment  eleven 
pilots  in  that  tent  stopped  what  they  were 
doing  and  eleven  heads  flicked  around  and 
looked  at  the  Ape.  They  knew  that  the  S.  79 
was  a  three-engined  Italian  bomber  with  a 
crew  of  six  and  quite  a  few  guns.  They  knew 
that  it  was  reasonable  and  feasible  to  shoot 
down  one  or  even  two  out  of  a  formation  of 
five.  But  to  shoot  down  all  of  them  would 
mean  sitting  on  their  tails  and  facing  the 
concentrated  fire  power  of  the  formation, 
and  just  asking  to  be 

killed. 

Before  anyone  had 
time  to  recover,  in 
came  Kaspar,  the  in- 
telligence officer,  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment. "Ape,"  he  said, 
"the  army  has  just 
been  through  on  the 
phone.  They  say  you 
got  all  five.  They 
crashed  in  the  sea  out 
toward  Corfu.  I  got 
in  touch  with  the 
Blenheims,"headded, 
"and  they've  sent  a 
machine  out  to  drop 
dinghies  to  them." 

The  Ape  took  an- 
other drink  of  his  beer 
and  said  quietly,  "At 
one  time  I  counted 
eighteen  parachutes 
in  the  air  together." 
The  next  day  he 
went  on  patrol  and 
never  came  back. 


€ia^ 
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(North  Atlantic  Convoy,  1942) 
BY    JOH!«    ACKERSON 

Past  the  red  rim,  I  look  into  the 
west. 
And  what  I  see  makes  potent  my 
right  hand; 
I  know  my  conscience  will  not  let  - 
me  rest 
Till  all  the  world,  is  kiiit  like  our 
dear  land. 
These  fingers  lately  laid  on  sweet 
brown  hair 
Regain  their  skill  to  loose  the 
cannon's  rage; 
This  heart  that  loves  was  armored 
by  despair 
That  only  war  will  cleanse  the 
earthly  stage 
For  man's  best  act:  Having  achieved 
the  kill. 
Our  hates  discarded,  courting  what 

is  true. 
Stone  upon  stone,  so  thrust  into  the 
blue 
The  spires  of  the  republic  of  good 

will. 
Here  in  the  convoy,  closing  an 

anxious  day, 
I've  found  my  path,  to  press  it,  come 
what  may. 


On  April  twelfth 
Monkey  got  a  mes- 
sage from  Athens.  It 
said  that  the  squad- 
ron was  to  move  down 
to  Eleusis  and  from 
there  do  a  defense  of 
Athens  itself  and  also 
cover  the  troops  re- 
treating through  the 
Thermopylae  Pass. 

Katina  was  to  go 
with  the  trucks,  and 
we  told  the  doc  he 
was  to  see  that  she  ar- 
rived safely.  It  would 
take  them  a  day  to  make  the  journey.  We  flew 
over  the  mountains  toward  the  south,  four- 
teen of  us,  and  at  two-thirty  we  landed  at 
Eleusis.  It  was  a  lovely  airdrome,  with  run- 
ways and  hangars;  and  best  of  all,  Athens 
was  only  twenty-five  minutes  away  by  car. 
That  evening,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I 
stood  outside  my  tent.  I  stood  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets  watching  the  sun  go 
down  and  thinking  of  the  work  which  we 
were  to  do.  The  more  that  I  thought  of  it, 
the  more  impossible  I  knew  it  to  be.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  impossible,  because  a  mere 
handful  of  aircraft  could  not  hope  to  do  a 
great  deal  against  approximately  one  third 
of  the  German  Luftwaffe,  and  as  I  thought 
these  things  I  looked  up,  and  once  again  I 
saw  the  mountains.  They  were  closer  to  us 
here,  crowding  in  upon  us  on  all  sides,  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  tall  and  naked, 
with  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  surrounding 
us  everywhere  save  in  the  south,  where  lay 
Peiraeus  and  the  open  sea.  I  knew  that  each 
night,  when  it  was  very  dark,  when  we  were 
all  tired  and  sleeping  in  our  tents,  those 
mountains  would  move  forward,  creeping  a 
(Continued  on  Page  131) 


Han^s  Chapped f 

HERE'S  NOT  ONLY  SOOTHING   RELIEF 

-  6af- FASHK  ff£AU/\f& 


War  is  tough  on  hands !  Scores  of 
servicemen  write  home  for 
Noxzema.  For  this  greaseless, 
medicated  cream  not  only  brings 
quick  relief,  but  helps  heal  the 
painful  "cracks"  and  rough  irri- 
tation of  chapped  hands. 


Extra  work,  more  exposure !  Scores  of  war  workers  write 
See  how  quickly  Medicated  praising  Noxzema;  it's  so  ef- 
Noxzema  helps  heal  weather-  fective  in  helping  heal  work- 
beaten  bands  and  chapped  lips,  roughened,  irritated  bands. 


•  Nurses  were  among  the 
first  to  discover  how  grand 
Noxzema  is  for  chapped, 
rough  hands.  Actual  tests 
show  that  this  soothing, 
greaseless, medicated  cream 
does  more  than  soothe  the 
irritated  skin;  it  helps  heal 
thetiny  cracks  —  often 
shows  definite  improve- 
ment in  24  houn!  Try  Nox- 
zema for  your  hands  this 
winter!  See  how  quickly  it 
helps  restore  normal  soft 
smoothness.  At  all  drug 
counters.  35»,  50t  and  Si. 


Keep  a  jar  of  Noxzema  in  the 
kitclien.  Use  it  regularly  after  wash- 
ing dishes,  and  especially  for 
minor  "kitchen"  burns.  See  how 
it  cools,  soothes— seems  to  take  the 
pain  right  out.  And  it  promotes 
quicker  healing,  too ! 
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A  Pohy*  Bec9r>  can  gf^ow  so  h/^ 

He's  f^eafly  MOfiotmet^taf ' 

Bt4t  lA/het^  he's  Jcist  a  t/'yty  spr/^ 

He's  J^st  ahocff  as  ^et^t/e 
as  soff,  safe 
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ELECTRIC  RANGES  HOME  HEATERS 
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WORKING 
FOR    . 
TODAY 


Many  and  varied  are  the  activities  > 
those  vv^ho  serve  their  country  and  the 
community  in  the  smart  uniform  of  tl 
A.W.V.S.  (American  Women's  Volu; 
tary  Services).  Norge  joins  the  nation 
saluting  the  members  of  this  permane 
organization  which  is  working  so  hai 
for  victory  today  and  planning  a  coi 
tinuance  of  its  usefulness  to  the  armt 
forces  and  civilians  in  the  post-war  er 


..PLANNim 

FOR 
TOMORROTP 


Norge,  too,  is  exclusively  at  war  in  all  ( 
its  plants,  producing  more  than  for 
items  of  utmost  importance  to  our  arme 
forces.  And  Norge  appliances  are  lik 
wise  doing  their  part  by  conserving  an 
preserving  food,  lightening  househol 
tasks  and  adding  generally  to  the  efi 
ciency  of  war-busy  families.  But  as  Nor^ 
works  for  today,  Norge  plans  for  u 
morrow.  Because  of  the  new  skills  an 
new  techniques  acquired  as  the  result  < 
war  assignments,  Norge  post-war  Roll 
tor  refrigerators,  gas  and  electric  range 
washers  and  home  heaters  will  be  bett« 
designed,  better  engineered,  better  buij 
Norge  is  eager  to  resume  its  rightf 
place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  Americ 
The  women  of  tomorrow  can  look 
Norge  for  real  products  of  experience 
better  products  for  a  better  world.  Nor^ 
Division,  Borg- Warner  Corporation,  D 
troit  26,  Michigan. 

A     BORG-WARNER     INDUSTR 


•         •         •         •         • 

When  it's  over  —  see  Norge 
before  you  buy...  mean  while 

**      fof  outstdndlna 

:-r;:,u'     BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 

NATIONAL    APPLIANCE    CONSERVATION    PROGRil 
"BETTFR   CARE— LESS  REPAIR" 


BETTER  PRODUCTS  FOR 


BETTER  WORLD 
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(Continued  from  Page  129) 
.tie  closer,  making  no  noise,  until  at  last  on 
le  appointed  day  they  would  tumble  for- 
ard  with  one  great  rush  and  push  us  into 
le  ocean. 

Fin  emerged  from  his  tent. 
"Have  you  seen  the  mountains?"  I  said. 
■"They're  full  of  gods.  They  aren't  any 
Md."  he  answered. 
"I  wish  they'd  stand  still,"  I  said. 
Fin  looked  up  at  the  great  crags  of  Fames 
ad  Pentelikon,  towering  above  us  in  the 
orth.    "They're   full   of  gods,"   he  said. 
Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
lere  is  a  moon,  you  can  see  the  gods  sitting 
n  the  summits.  There  was  one  on  Kataphidi. 
[e  was  huge,  like  a  house  but  without  any 
lape  and  quite  black.  .  .  .  Let's  go  and  get 
jme  of  that  Greek  resinato,"  he  added.  "It 
istes  like  hell,  but  it's  stronger  than  beer." 
'  The  next  day  the  trucks  carrying  the 
round  staff  and  the  equipment  rumbled 
nto  the  airdrome,  and  there  was  Katina 
itting  in  the  front  seat  of  the  leading  ve- 
icle  with  the  doc  beside  her.  She  waved  to 
s  as  she  jumped  down,  and  she  came  run- 
ing  toward  us,  laughing  and  calling  our 
ames  in  a  curious  Greek  way.  She  still  had 
n  the  same  dirty  print  dress,  and  she  still 
ad  a  bandage  round  her  forehead,  but  the 
un  was  shining  in  her  hair  and  there  was  a 
ouch  of  mature  beauty  in  her  face  which 
j*as  almost  frightening. 
:,   We  showed  her  the  tent  which  we  had  pre- 
pared for  her  and  we  showed  her  the  small 
otton  nightdress  which  Fin  had  obtained 
hat  morning  by  bribing  one  of  the  Greek 
aborers  around  the  airdrome  to  go  into 
Uhens.  It  was  white  with  a  lot  of  little  blue 
)irds  embroidered  on  the  front,  and  we  all 
hought  that  it  was  very 

beautiful.  Katina  wanted       

o  put  it  on  at  once,  and 
t  took  a  long  time  to  per- 
,uade  her  that  it  was  meant 
inly  for  sleeping  in.  Six 
imes  Fin  had  to  perform 
i  complicated  act  which 
;onsisted  of  pretending  to 
put  on  the  nightdress,  then 
'jumping  onto  the  bed 
and  falling  fast  asleep.  In 
the  end  she  nodded  vigor- 
ously and  understood. 
1    For  the  next  two  days 

nothing  happened,  except       

that  the  remnants  of  an- 
'other  squadron  came  down  from  the  north 
jand  joined  us.  They  brought  six  Hurricanes, 
.so  that  altogether  we   had  about  twenty 
'machines.  Then  we  waited. 

On  the  third  day  German  reconnaissance 
(aircraft  appeared,  circling  high  over  Peiraeus, 


From  a  Chinese  Screen 


and  we  chased  after  them,  but  never  got  up 
in  time  to  catch  them.  This  was  inevitable, 
for  we  had  no  modern  devices  to  warn  us  of 
I  their  approach.  Nevertheless,  Slim,  the  sig- 
inals  officer,  had  devised  an  intricate  and 
'  fairly  effective  substitute.  All  over  the  coun- 
(try,  in  all  the  villages,  up  on  the  mountains 
.and  out  on  the  islands,  he  had  stationed 
Greeks,  all  of  whom  were  connected  up  to 
I  our  small  operations  room  by  field  telephone. 

I  We  had  no  operations  officer,  so  we  all 
took  it  in  turns  to  be  on  duty  for  the  day. 

[  My  turn  came  on  the  fourth  day,  and  I  re- 

L  member  clearly  what  happened. 

At  6:30  in  the  morning  the  phone  buzzed. 
"This  is  A-7,"   said  a  very  Greek  voice. 

I  "This  is  A-7.  There  are  noises  overhead." 
I  looked  at  the  map.  There  was  a  little 
ring  with  "A-7"  written  inside  it  just  beside 
Yanina.  I  put  a  cross  on  the  celluloid  which 
covered  the  map  and  wrote  "Noises"  beside 
it,  as  well  as  the  time:  "0631  hours." 

Three  minutes  later  the  phone  went  again. 
"This  is  A-4.  This  is  A-4.  There  are  many 
noises  above  me,"  said  an  old  quavering 
voice,  "but  I  cannot  see  because  there  are 
thick  clouds." 

I  looked  at  the  map.  A-4  was  Mount 
Karava.  I  made  another  cross  on  the  cellu- 
loid and  wrote  "Many  noises— 0634,"  and 
then  I  drew  a  line  between  Yanina  and 
Karava.  It  pointed  toward  Athens,  so  I 
signaled  the  "readiness"  crew  to  scramble, 
and  they  took  off  and  circled  the  city.  Later 


they  saw  a  Ju.88  on  reconnaissance  high 
above  them,  but  they  never  caught  it.  That 
was  how  we  worked  our  warning  system. 
That  evening  when  I  came  off  duty  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  old  Greek, 
sitting  all  alone  in  a  hut  up  at  A-4;  sitting 
on  the  slope  of  Karava  looking  up  into  the 
whiteness  and  listening  all  day  and  all  night 
for  noises  in  the  sky.  I  imagined  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  seized  the  telephone 
when  he  heard  something,  and  of  the  joy  he 
must  have  felt  when  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  repeated  his  message  and  thanked  him. 
I  thought  of  his  clothes  and  wondered  if 
they  were  warm  enough  and  I  thought,  for 
some  reason,  of  his  boots,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly had  no  soles  left  upon  them  and  were 
stuffed  with  tree  bark  and  paper. 

That  was  April  seventeenth.  It  was  the 
evening  when  Monkey  said,  "They  say  the 
Germans  are  at  Lamia,  which  means  that 
we're  within  range  of  their  fighters.  To- 
morrow the  fun  should  start." 

It  did.  At  dawn  the  bombers  came  over, 
with  about  fifty  fighters  circling  around 
overhead,  watching  the  bombers,  waiting  to 
pounce,  but  doing  nothing  unless  someone 
interfered  with  the  bombers. 

We  got  eight  Hurricanes  into  the  air  just 
before  they  arrived.  It  was  not  my  turn  to 
go  up,  so  with  Katina  standing  by  my  side 
I  watched  the  battle  from  the  ground.  The 
child  never  said  a  word  or  moved  a  muscle, 
save  when  she  turned  her  head  to  follow 
the  little  specks  of  silver  dancing  high  above 
in  the  sky.  I  saw  the  tenseness  of  her  body 
and  I  saw  her  fists,  which  were  clenched  so 
tightly  that  her  hands  became  white  and 
without  blood.  I  looked  into  the  sky  and 
saw  a  plane  coming  down 

in  a  trail  of  black  smoke, 

and  I  looked  at  Katina 
again  and  I  remember 
thinking  that  I  had  never 
before  seen  such  fierce 
hatred  expressed  in  a  hu- 
man being.  And  she  was 
but  seven  years  old. 

It  was  a  successful  bat- 
tle, for  they  could  turn, 
those  Hurricanes,  and  they 
led  the  Germans  a  merry 
dance  all  over  the  sky. 
We  got  four  of  the  bomb- 

ers  and  one  fighter,  but  we 

lost  a  sergeant  called  Wil- 
lie. He  crashed  into  the  sea  half  a  mile  out 
with  smoke  pouring  from  his  engine. 

At  noon  Monkey  got  another  message 
from  Athens.  It  said  that  morale  was  bad 
in  the  capital  and  that  every  available  Hur- 
ricane was  to  fly  in  formation  low  over  the 
city  in  order  to  show  the  inhabitants  how 
strong  we  were  and  how  many  aircraft  we 
had.  Eighteen  of  us  took  off  and  in  tight 
formation  we  flew  up  and  down  the  main 
streets  just  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
I  could  see  the  people  looking  up,  shielding 
their  eyes  from  the  sun,  looking  at  us  as  we 
flew  over,  and  in  one  street  I  saw  an  old 
woman  who  never  looked  up  at  all.  None 
of  them  waved,  and  I  knew  then  that  they 
were  resigned  to  their  fate.  None  of  them 
waved  and  I  knew,  although  I  could  not  see 
their  faces,  that  they  were  not  even  glad  as 
we  flew  past. 

Then  we  headed  out  toward  Thermopylae, 
but  on  the  way  Monkey  circled  the  Acropolis 
twice.  I  had  never  had  time  to  go  and  see  it 
before,  and  I  was  grateful  to  him  for  this.  I 
saw  a  little  hill — a  mound,  almost,  it 
seemed— and  on  the  top  of  it  I  saw  the  white 
columns.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
them,  grouped  together  in  perfect  order,  not 
crowding  one  another,  white  in  the  sunshine, 
and  I  wondered,  as  I  looked  at  them,  how 
anyone  could  have  put  so  much  on  top  of  so 
small  a  hill  in  such  an  elegant  way. 

Then  we  flew  up  the  great  Thermopylae 
Pass,  and  I  saw  long  lines  of  vehicles  moving 
slowly  southward  toward  the  sea.  I  saw 
occasional  puffs  of  white  smoke  where  a 
shell  landed  in  the  valley  and  I  saw  a  direct 
hit  on  the  road  which  made  a  gap  in  the  line 
of  trucks.  But  we  saw  no  enemy  aircraft. 

When  we  landed  Monkey  said,  "Refuel 
quickly  and  get  in  the  air  again;  I  think 


The  first  time  it  is  a  favor, 
the  second  a  rule. 

When  going  to  an  eating 
house,  go  to  one  that  is  filled 
with  customers. 

Words  whispered  in  the  ear 
may  be  heard  for  a  thousand 
miles. 

A  good  drum  does  not  re- 
quire hard  striking. 


BUY         WAR         BONDS        AND         SAVINGS         STAMPS 


ay  and  light-hearted  when  she 
entertains  the  boys  in  the  service ...  she  has  the  good  sense  to  be  prac- 
tical in  private  life.  She  protects  her  health,  energy  and  pretty  figure 
with  a  GOSSARD  . . .  selected  with  the  help  of  an  expert  corsetiere  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  size  or  type . . .  since  waste  can  unpatriotically  pre- 
vent her  from. buying  her  quota  of  extra  War  Bonds. 

THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  Son  Fronciico,  Dalfoi,  Atlonio,  Toronto,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Buenoi  Airei 
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they're  waiting  to  catch  us  on  the  ground." 

But  it  was  no  use.  They  came  down  out  of 
the  sky  five  minutes  after  we  had  landed. 
I  remember  I  was  in  the  pilots'  room  in  No.  2 
Hangar,  talking  to  Fin  and  to  a  big  tall  boy 
with  fair  hair,  called  Paddy.  We  heard  the 
bullets  on  the  corrugated-iron  roof  of  the 
hangar,  and  then  we  heard  explosions,  and 
the  three  of  us  dived  under  the  little  wooden 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  But  the 
table  upset. 

Paddy  set  it  up  again  and  crawled  under- 
neath. "There's  something  about  being  un- 
der a  table,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  feel  safe  unless 
I'm  under  a  table." 

Fin  said,  "I  never  feel  safe."  He  was  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  watching  the  bullets  making 
holes  in  the  corrugated-iron  wall  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  great  clatter  as  the  bullets  hit 
the  tin. 

Then  we  became  brave  and  got  up  and 
peeped  outside  the  door.  There  were  at  least 
forty  Messerschmitt  109's  circling  the  air- 
drome, and  one  by  one  they  straightened  out 
and  dived  past  the  hangars,  sprapng  the 
ground  with  their  guns.  But  they  did  some- 
thing else.  They  slid  back  their  cockpit 
hoods  and  as  they  came  past  they  threw  out 
small  bombs  which  exploded  when  they  hit 
the  ground  and  fiercely  flung  quantities  of 
large  lead  balls  in  every  direction.  Those 
were  the  explosions  which  we  had  heard,  and 
the  noise  that  the  lead  balls  made  as  they  hit 
the  hangar  was  like  a  million  hailstones 
rolled  into  one. 

Then  I  saw  the  men,  the  ground  crews, 
standing  up  in  their  slit  trenches  firing  at 
the  Messerschmitts  with  rifles,  reloading 
and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could,  cursing  and 
shouting  as  they  shot,  aiming  ludicrously, 
hopelessly,  aiming  at  an  airplane  with  just  a 
rifle.  At  Eleusis  we  had  no  other  defenses. 

Suddenly  the  Messerschmitts  all  turned 
and  headed  for  home,  all  save  one,  which 
glided  down  and  made  a  smooth  belly  landing 
on  the  airdrome. 

Then  there  was  chaos.  The  Greeks  around 
us  raised  a  shout  and  jumped  onto  the  fire 
tender  and  headed  out  toward  the  crashed 
German  airplane.  At  the  same  time  more 
Greeks  streamed  out  from  every  comer  of 
the  field,  shouting  and  yelling  and  crying  for 
the  blood  of  the  pilot.  It  was  a  mob  intent 
ufx>n  vengeance,  and  one  could  not  blame 
them;  but  there  were  other  considerations. 
We  wanted  the  pilot  for  questioning,  and 
we  wanted  him  alive. 

Monkey,  who  was  standing  on  the  tarmac, 
shouted  to  us,  and  Fin  and  Paddy  and  I 
raced  with  him  toward  the  station  wagon 
which  was  standing  fifty  yards  away.  Mon- 
key was  inside  like  a  flash,  started  the  engine 
and  drove  off  just  as  the  three  of  us  jumped 
on  the  running  board.  The  fire  tender  with 
the  Greeks  on  it  was  not  fast  and  it  still  had 
two  hundred  yards  to  go,  and  the  other 
people  had  a  long  way  to  run.  Monkey 
drove  quickly  and  we  beat  them  to  it  by 
about  fifty  yards. 

We  jumped  out  and  ran  over  to  the 
Messerschmitt,  and  there,  sitting  in  the 
cockpit,  was  a  fair-haired  boy  with  pink 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  and  never  have  I  seen 
anyone  whose  face  showed  so  much  fear. 
He  said  to  Monkey  in  English,  "I  am  hit  in 
the  leg." 

We  pulled  him  out  of  the  cockpit  and  got 
him  into  the  car,  while  the  Greeks  stood 
around  watching.  He  had  a  wound  in  his 
shin  and  the  bullet  had  shattered  the  bone, 
giving  him  so  much  pain  that  he  had  had  to 
land  at  once.  We  drove  him  back,  and  as  we 
handed  him  over  to  the  doc,  I  saw  Katina 
standing  not  four  yards  away,  looking  at  the 
face  of  the  German. 

She  was  so  dumfounded  that  she  could  not 
speak.  She  could  not  even  move,  but  stood 
rooted  to  the  ground  clutching  the  skirt  of 
her  dress  in  her  hands,  staring  at  the  face  of 
the  German.  She  was  bewildered  and  as- 
tonished, and  it  was  not  difficult,  from  her 
expression,  to  imagine  the  thoughts  which 
were  racing  through  her  mind.  Almost  it  was 
as  though  she  was  speaking  out  aloud:  There 
is  a  mistake  somewhere;  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take, for  this  is  a  pink-cheeked  boy  with  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  not  a  fat  ugly  monster  with 


Typical  of.  the  exciting  hostess 
and  work-a-day  aprons  styled  by  The 
Warren  Featherbone  Co.,  is  this  ex- 
clusive Petunia  model  in  Clark'swash- 
able  Everglaze*  Chintz.  This  magic 
fabric  resists  soil,  is  radiantly  fresh 
and  colorful,  retains  its  lustrous  glaze, 
is  easy  to  launder.  Ask  for  Warren's 
Aprons  at  your  favorite  store. 

'Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 
THE  WARREN  FEA^THERBONE  CO. 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan 
New  York     •     Chicago     •     San  Francisco 
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gets  laundered;  saves  soap,  fuel' — vV 
and  labor.  Needs  no  tacks  —  saves  V 


metal.  Don't  destroy!  Whensoiled, 
turn  in  with  your  scrap  paper. 
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PRESTO  ....  to  mend  a  rip,  just 
press  on  Press -On  Mending  Tape 
r'.  .  that's  all!  WASH  PROOF  !  Easier,  stronger, 
quicker  than  sewing.  Saves  materials!  Hundreds  of 
household  and  dressmaking  uses.  Don't  take  chances 
with  poor  imitations  .  .  -  insist  upon  PRESS-ON* 
At  DuM,  Dept,  Drug.  Grocery.  Hardware,  StatioBcry  starts 
10c,  25C-12  COLORS 

I  MAKE  APPLIQUES  WITHOUT  SEWING 

I  Send    lOf    for    sample    of    Press-On    Tape    and  , 
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MAKE  MINE 


^^.  ^  CRUNCH 


SANDWICH.'" 


Energy-rich,  flavory, 
different!  Peanut 
Crunch  is  full  of  chewy 
bits    of    crisp,     fresh- 
roasted  peanuts.  Won't 
stick  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Ask  your    grocer    for 
the  family   size  1-lb.  jar  or 
table    size  9-oz.    jar. 

Packed  only  by   HolsUltl  ProduCiS 

Brooklyn  —  Kansas  City 

Cleveland  —  Milwaukee 


Peanut  Crunch 

The  Improved 
'PEANUT   BUTTER 


u>  here's  a  wise  mother— no  colds  plague  her  son 
•  after  she's  bathed  him,  another  thing's  done. 
Mifflin  Rub  dries  him  and  closes  each  pore  — 
a  brisk  before-bed  rub,  you  couldn't  ask  morel 

*        *        * 
f  iflain  means  the  highest  standard  of  tested  quality, 
loscented,  and  ia  Pine,  Lavender,  Wintergreen. 

MIFFLIN 

'ilSOPROPYL  ALCOHOL   RUBBING    COMPOUND 


THE  NATIONAL  RUB-DOWN 


a  savage  face  and  yellow  teeth.  You  say  he  is 
a  German  murderer,  yet  he  has  pink  cheeks  and 
fair  hair  and  the  pleasant  face  of  a  boy.  I  can- 
not understand  anything  any  longer.  I  simply 
cannot  understand.  After  a  while  she  said 
something  very  quietly  in  Greek,  then 
turned  away  and  ran  toward  her  tent,  ran 
across  the  grass  toward  her  tent,  rushed  in 
and  disappeared  from  sight. 

In  the  evening  at  supper  I  ate  my  fried 
sardines,  but  I  could  not  eat  the  bread  or  the 
cheese.  For  three  days  I  had  been  conscious 
of  my  stomach,  of  a  hollow  feeling  such  as 
one  gets  just  before  an  operation  or  while 
waiting  to  have  a  tooth  out  in  the  dentist's 
house.  I  had  had  it  all  day  for  three  days, 
from  the  moment  I  woke  up  to  the  time  I  fell 
asleep.  Peter  was  sitting  opposite  me,  and  I 
asked  him  about  it. 

"I've  had  it  for  a  week,"  he  said.  "It's 
good  for  the  bowels.   It  loosens  them." 

"German  aircraft  are  like  liver  pills,"  said 
Fin  from  the  bottom  of  the  table.  "They  are 
very  good  for  you,  aren't  they,  doc?" 

The  doc  said,  "Maybe  you've  had  an 
overdose." 

"  I  have,"  said  Fin.  "I've  had  an  overdose 
of  German  liver  pills.  I  didn't  read  the  in- 
structions on  the  bottle.  Take  two  before 
retiring." 

Peter  said,  "I  would  love  to  retire." 

"Hitler's  Little  Liver  Pills,"  said  Fin. 
"And  the  great  thing  to  remember  is  that 
they  are  not  habit-forming." 

Peter  said,  "There  can  be  no  danger  of 
that." 

After  supper  three  of  us  walked  down  to 
the  hangars  with  Monkey,  who  said,  "I'm 
worried  about  this  ground  strafing.  They 
never  attack  the  hangars,  because  they  know 
that  we  never  put  anything  inside  them. 
Tonight  I  think  we'll  collect  four  of  the  air- 
craft and  put  them  into  Number  Two 
Hangar." 

We  thought  that  that  was  a  good  idea. 
Normally  the  Hurricanes  were  dispersed  all 


Man  is  the  hunter;  woman  is  his 
game.  —A.  TENNYSON. 


over  the  edge  of  the  airdrome,  but  they  were 
being  picked  off  one  by  one,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  the  air  the  whole  time. 
The  four  of  us  took  a  machine  each  and 
taxied  it  into  No.  2  Hangar,  and  then  we 
pulled  the  great  sliding  doors  together  and 
locked  them. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
risen  from  behind  the  mountains,  thirty 
Junkers  87  dive  bombers  came  over  and 
blew  No.  2  Hangar  right  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Their  bombing  was  good  and  they  did 
not  even  hit  the  hangars  on  either  side  of  it. 
They  worked  very  fast,  those  Germans. 

That  afternoon  they  got  Peter.  He  went 
off  toward  a  village  called  Khalkis,  which 
was  being  bombed  by  Ju.88's,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  him  again.  Gay,  laughing  Peter, 
whose  mother  lived  on  a  farm  in  Kent  and 
drove  the  tractor  herself  in  spite  of  her 
sixty-two  years.  I  would  have  to  write  to 
her  at  once,  but  that  would  not  be  easy. 

I  had  always  shared  a  tent  with  Peter, 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  squadron,  and  that 
evening  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  he  came  back 
to  that  tent.  You  need  not  believe  me;  I  do 
not  expect  you  to,  but  I  am  telling  you  what 
happened. 

I  always  went  to  bed  first,  because  there  is 
not  room  in  one  of  those  tents  for  two  people 
to  be  turning  around  at  the  same  time.  Peter 
always  came  in  two  or  three  minutes  after- 
ward. That  evening  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  lay 
thinking  that  tonight  he  would  not  be  com- 
ing. I  wondered  whether  his  body  lay  tan- 
gled in  the  wreckage  of  his  aircraft  on  the 
side  of  some  black  mountain  or  whether  it 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  I  hoped 
only  that  he  had  had  a  decent  funeral. 

Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  movement,  and 
the  flap  of  the  tent  opened  and  shut  again. 
But  there  were  no  footsteps.  Then  I  heard 
him  sit  down  on  his  bed.  It  was  a  noise  I  had 
heard  every  night  for  weeks  past,  and  always 
it  had  been  the  same.   It  was  just  a  thump 
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Glossy  Sheen  lasls  Fo 


Days 


Slays  In  Place  Longer 


Are  you  disappointed  about  the 
appearance  of  your  hair  lately?  Is 
it  lifeless  looking?  Dull,  with  no 
glossy  sheen?  Too  oily  or  too  dry? 
Hard  to  set— won't  stay  in  place? 

Then  just  treat  those  contrary 
locks  to  a  remarkably  beautifying 
Kreml  Shampoo! 

Powers  Models  Advised  To 
Use  Only  Kreml  Shampoo 

Powers  Models— a  group  of  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  girls  in  New 
York  who  cause  men's  hearts  to 
pulsate— are  advised  to  use  only 
Kreml  Shampoo  to  wash  their 
hair.  And  Powers  Girls  are  famous 
\  for  their  naturally  lustrous,  silken- 

sheen  hair— so  perfectly  coiffured! 

Briiifi;  Out  Natural  Sparkliuj; 
Beauty  In  Y(nir  Hair 

Kreml  Shampoo  not  only  thor- 
oughly cleanses  hair  of  dirt  and 
loose  dandruff  but  it  brings  out  its 
natural  gloss— and  brilliant  high- 
lights. It  leaves  hair  so  much 
softer,  silkier  and  easier  to  .set. 

Kreml  Shampoo  never  leaves 
any  excess  dull  soapy  film.  It  posi- 
tively contains  no  harsh  chemicals 
or  caustics.  Instead  its  beneficial 
oil  base  helps  keep  hair  from  be- 
coming dry  or  brittle.  Excellent 
for  shampooing  children's  hair. 
Get  a  bottle  of  Kreml  Shampoo 
today  from  any  drug  or  depart- 
ment store  and  glamour-bathe 
•your  hair  like  these  gorgeous 
Powers  Models  do. 
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Omeucad  BEAUTY  FAVORITE 

Why  have  women  bought 
over  25  million  HAMPDEN 
POWDX-BASE  sticks?  Because 
it  does  more  for  their  com- 
plexion than  a7jy  other  make- 
up foundation. 

NEVER  CAUSES  DRY  SKIN 

Helps  hide  lines,  blemishes. 

•  it  really  does! 

Makes  powder  cling  indefi- 
nitely. 

•  /'/  really  does! 

Gives  a  smooth,  youthful 
appearance. 

•  it  really  does! 

HAMPDEN'S  powder  base  is  the  cream  stick  that  really  spreads 
evenly  and  cleanly...  is  applied  directly  to  your  face,  without 
water  or  sponge ..  .won't  dry  out  your  skin!  Try  it  —  and  you'll 
have  lovely  make-up  always. 

PQUJD'H-BHSE 


B/n  Builds  I'lRST 


TRY    THE    AMAZING    NEW 

GOLD€n  FL€€C€ 

POT    CLEANER  .  .  . 


Stubborn,  sticky  food  particles  vanish 
almost  like  magic  when  this  golden, 
fleecy-soft  kitchen  aid  is  put  to  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  new  plastic  discov- 
eries and  contributions  of  science.  Its 
thousands  of  tiny  plastic-abrasive  beads 
scour  away  grease  quickly  and  easily. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  is 


Pliable  —  easily  reaches  into  all 
corners  and  places  usually  hard 
to  clean. 


Non -Metallic  — cannot 

rust    or    splinter  —  sani- 
tary. 


Sturdy  —  gives    exceptionally  Easily  rinsed  —  always 

long   use.  sweet   and    clean. 

The  Golden   Fleece   Pol   Cleaner  is   available  at  S   &   10,  grocery, 
hardware  and  department  stores. 


fO^^''  aEANED  W.TH 


Mods  by  the  makers 

of  fhe  famous 

Dvckling  Sponge 

Pot  Cleaner. 


DOWNY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Mf rs. 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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and  a  creaking  of  the  wooden  legs  of  the 
camp  bed.  One  after  another  the  flying 
boots  were  pulled  off  and  dropped  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  always  one  of  them  took 
three  times  as  long  to  get  off  as  the  other. 
After  that  there  was  the  gentle  rustle  of  a 
blanket  being  pulled  back  and  then  the 
creakings  of  the  rickety  bed  as  it  took  the 
weight  of  a  man's  body. 

They  were  sounds  I  had  heard  every 
night,  the  same  sounds  in  the  same  order, 
and  now  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  "Peter." 
It  was  pitch  dark  in  the  tent  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  and  my  voice  sounded 
loud  and  harsh  in  the  silence.  "Hallo,  Peter. 
That  was  tough  luck  you  had  today."  But 
still  there  was  no  answer. 

I  did  not  feel  uneasy  or  frightened,  but  I 
remember  at  the  time  touching  the  tip  of 
my  nose  with  my  finger  to  make  sure  I  was 
there ;  then  because  I  was  very  tired,  I  went 
to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  I  looked  at  the  bed  and 
saw  that  it  had  been  slept  in.  But  I  did  not 
show  it  to  anyone,  not  even  Fin.  I  put  the 
blankets  back  in  place  myself  and  patted 
the  pillow. 

It  was  on  that  day,  the  twentieth  of  April, 
1941,  that  we  fought  the  Battle  of  Athens. 
It  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  great  dog- 
fighting  air  battles  that  will  ever  be  fought, 
because  nowadays  the  planes  fly  always  in 
great  formations  of 
wings  and  squadrons, 
and  attack  is  carried 
out  methodically  and 
scientificallyupon  the 
orders  of  the  leader. 
Nowadays  one  does 
not  dogfight  all  over 
the  sky  except  upon 
very  rare  occasions. 
But  the  Battle  of 
Athens  was  a  long 
and  beautiful  dogfight 
in  which  fifteen  Hur- 
ricanes fought  for  half 
an  hour  with  eighty 
Cierman  bombers  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
fighters.  I  lost  many 
of  my  friends  in  that 
battle. 

The  bombers 
started  coming  over 
early  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  lovely  spring 
day,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  sun  had  in 
it  a  trace  of  real  sum- 
mer warmth.  The  sky 
was  pure  blue,  save 
for  a  few  wispy  clouds 

here  and  there,  and  the  mountains  stood  out 
black  and  clear  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Pentelikon  no  longer  hid  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  He  stood  over  us,  grim  and  forbid- 
ding, watching  every  little  move  and  know- 
ing that  each  thing  we  did  was  of  little  pur- 
pose. Men  were  foolish  and  were  made  only 
so  that  they  could  die,  while  mountains  and 
rivers  went  on  forever  and  did  not  notice 
the  passing  of  time.  Had  not  Pentelikon 
himself  many  years  ago  looked  down  upon 
Thermopylae  and  seen  a  handful  of  Spartans 
defending  the  pass  against  the  invaders; 
seen  them  fight  until  there  was  not  one  man 
left  alive  among  them?  Had  he  not  seen  the 
Persians  cut  to  pieces  by  Leonidas  at  Mara- 
thon, and  had  he  not  looked  down  upx)n 
Salamis  and  upon  the  sea  when  Themistocles 
and  the  Athenians  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  native  shores,  causing  them  to  lose 
more  than  two  hundred  sail?  All  these 
things  and  many  more  he  had  seen,  and  now 
as  he  looked  down  upon  us  we  were  as  noth- 
ing in  his  eyes.  Almost  there  was  a  look  of 
scorn  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  I  could  hear  the 
laughter  of  the  gods  because  they  knew  that 
we  were  not  enough  and  that  in  the  end  we 
must  lose.  Now  it  would  not  be  long,  I 
thought;  it  would  not  be  long. 

The  bombers  came  over  just  after  lunch, 
and  at  once  we  saw  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  them.  We  looked  up  and  saw  that 


By  Edna  Mead 

Be  certain  of  my  heart's  desire 
No  matter  what  my  flesh  must  do: 

Life  has  not  been  a  smoky  fire 

But  a  bright  flame,  between  us  two. 

Those  must  be  dread  and  futile  ways 
The  unloved  tread,  and  dark  with 
harm; 

But  you  are  partner  to  my  days 
And  armor  to  my  arm. 

Your  voice  is  at  the  tempest's  core. 
Cool  and  serene  and  laughter- 
Riled, 
And,  when  the  great  winds  die  once 
more, 
Life  can  be  everything  we  willed. 


the  sky  was  full  of  little  silver  specks  and 
the  sunlight  danced  and  sparkled  on  a  hun- 
dred different  pairs  of  wings. 

Monkey  took  one  look  and  said,  "Squad- 
ron, scramble,"  and  every  available  aircraft, 
including  some  which  were  not  really  avail- 
able, took  the  air.  There  were  fifteen  of  us  in 
all,  and  we  climbed  up  toward  the  bombers, 
hoping,  as  we  went,  that  there  would  be  no 
fighters  above.  Slowly  we  got  within  range, 
and  I  remember  hearing  Monkey's  voice 
crackling  over  the  radio,  saying,  "Go  for 
their  bellies,  go  for  their  bellies."  We  at- 
tacked them  from  underneath  as  we  climbed 
and  we  shot  at  their  shiny  metal  bellies, 
shooting  in  front  of  them,  letting  them  fly 
through  the  bullets. 

Ihen  the  fighters  came  down  to  the  rescue 
of  the  bombers.  They  had  been  up  above  all 
the  time,  stepped  up  in  layers,  Messer- 
schmitt  109's  and  llO's,  and  all  of  them 
came  diving  down,  heading  for  the  Hurri- 
canes and  firing  as  they  came.  I  remember 
looking  up  and  seeing  in  the  sky  a  mass  of 
small  black  dots,  and  I  remember  thinking 
to  myself  that  those  could  not  be  airplanes; 
they  simply  could  not  be,  because  there  were 
not  so  many  airplanes  in  the  world. 

Then  they  were  on  us,  and  of  the  ne.xt  half 
hour  I  remember  very  little.  I  remember 
that  I  applied  a  little  flap  so  that  I  should  be 
able  to  turn  in  tighter  circles,  and  then  I 
remember  only  one 
or  two  small  inci- 
dents which  photo- 
graphed themselves 
upon  my  mind.  There 
were  the  spurts  of 
flame  from  the  guns 
of  a  Messerschmitt 
as  he  attacked  from 
the  frontal  quarter 
on  my  starboard  side. 
There  was  the  Ger- 
man whose  parachute 
was  on  fire  as  it 
opened.  There  was  the 
German  who  flew  up 
beside  me  and  made 
rude  signs  at  me  with 
his  fingers,  whom  I 
shot  down  five  sec- 
onds later  by  throt- 
tling back  suddenly 
and  getting  on  his 
tail.  There  was  the 
Hurricane  which  col- 
lided with  a  Messer- 
schmitt not  five 
hundred  yards  in 
front  of  me.  There 
was  the  airplane 
which  collided  with 
a  man  who  was  descending  in  a  parachute, 
which  went  into  a  crazy  frightful  spin  to- 
ward the  earth  with  the  man  and  the  para- 
chute dangling  from  its  port  wing.  There 
were  the  two  bombers  which  collided  while 
swerving  to  avoid  a  fighter,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  seeing  a  man  being  thrown  clear 
out  of  the  smoke  and  debris  of  the  collision, 
hanging  in  mid-air  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched and  his  legs  apart.  I  tell  you  there 
was  nothing  that  did  not  happen  in  that 
battle.  There  was  the  moment  when  I  saw  a 
single  Hurricane  doing  tight  turns  around 
the  summit  of  Mount  Parnes  with  nine 
Messerschmitts  on  its  tail.  I  could  not  go  to 
help  it  because  I,  too,  was  doing  tight  turns 
with  four  of  them  in  line  astern  behind  me. 
I  remember  at  the  time  talking  to  my  Hur- 
ricane and  saying  over  and  over  again, 
"Can't  you  walk  a  little  faster  'cause  they're 
treading  on  your  tail,  can't  you  walk  a  little 
faster  'cause  they're  treading  on  your  tail, 
can't  you  walk  a  little  faster,  can't  you  walk 
a  little  faster,  can't  you  walk  a  little  faster?  " 
It  seemed  to  help;  it  seemed  to  steady  the 
mind  and  the  nerves,  because  it  was  the  talk 
of  a  human  being  in  the  midst  of  this  mass 
of  spitting  guns  and  screaming  aircraft. 

Then  I  remember  that  suddenly  the  skies 
seemed  to  clear,  and  there  were  no  longer 
any  aircraft  in  sight.  The  battle  was  over, 
so  I  turned  around  and  headed  back  toward 
Eleusis,  and  as  I  went  I  looked  down  and 
(Continued  on  Page  136) 
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OVER    HERE 


OVER    THERE! 


OVER    HERE! 


Fortified  against  Fatigue  by  Victory 
Vitamin  C,  every  body  "over  here"  must 
be  armed  v/ith  red-blooded  vigor— to  dig 
into  his  war  job  like  a  Commandol 


When  Danger  Strikes!   Bodies  that  are 

well  armed  with  Victory  Vitamin  C  fight 
weakness,  deadly  germs,  colds,  infection. 
Wounds  and   cuts  are   more  sure  to   heall 


For  Fast  Growing  America  today,  tomor- 
row—and always.  Vitamin  C  can't  be  stored 
in  the  body.  For  healthy,  sturdy  growth, 
every    body    needs   vitamin    C    every   day! 


EVERYWHERE! 


iBecause    a    Commando's    muscles 

nust  be  hard  as  nails— every  tissue  firm 
—every  bone  in  his  body  solid  and  strong 
...  he  gets  vitamin  C  every  day! 


4ff9  me  afy^/sf 


FIGHT  Infections!  FIGHT  Fatigue! 

FIGHT  Weakness!  FIGHT  Colds! 

FIGHT  Absenteeism! 


...the  days  when  all  America  must  have 
VICTORY  VITAMIN  C 


^. 


Uver  There"— and  Over  Here— America  is  on 
the  attack!  Ihese  are  the  days  when  every 
body  must  be  fortified  with  vitamin  C.  That's 
why  grapefruit  juice  is  shipped  to  all  front- 
line fighters  .  .  .  And  why  Uncle  Sam  has 
planned  to  assure  a  supply  for  you.  Every  day 
In  1944— every  day  in  the  Peace  to  come— 
this  is  a  vitamin  needed  to  fight  fatigue, 
infections,  colds.  So  always  on  your  market- 
ing list,  put  grapefruit  juice  at  the  topi 


Rich  in  vitamin  C  that  Com- 
mandot  get  doily!  7  day>  a 
week— 365  doyj  a  year— 
\i\B%e  are  the  dayi  to  fortify 
all  with  the  Commando  Fruit! 

AND    2    OTHER    JUICES 
—  RICH    IN   VITAMIN   CI 

Although  Uncle  Sam  has  set 
aside  the  entire  supply  of 
canned  grapefruit  sections, 
and  most  of  the  canned 
orange  juice,  blended  juice, 
and  concentrates  for  the 
armed  forces— some  orange 
juice  and  blended  juice  is 
available  for  civilians.  Two 
delicious  juices- both  rich 
in  vitamin  C! 


'lOmOA  GRAKFRUIT  JUICB 

RICH  IN  VICTORY  VITAMIN   C 
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If  each  woman 

told 
three  others 


How  many  realiy  intimate  friends 
does  the  average  woman  have? 
Three?  Four?  Seven?  .  .  .  Well,  just 
imagine  v/hat  would  happen  if  you 
told  even  three  friends  about  any  im- 
provement you  discovered — about  any 
new  idea  that  came  your  way!  Just 
think  how  fast  the  idea  would  grow! 

This  very  thing  has  happened  to 
Tampax,  judging  from  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  this  modern  form 
of  monthly  sanitary  protection.  The 
wearers  of  Tampax  are  relieved  from 
all  pin-and-belt  harness,  because 
Tampax  is  worn  internally  .  .  .  No 
bulging  can  show.  No  odor  can  form. 
No  chafing  .  .  .  Quick  to  change;  easy 
to  dispose  of.  Ask  your  doctor  or  any 
nurse  about  this  modern,  hygienic 
Tampax,  made  of  absorbent  cotton 
compressed  in  dainty  throw-away 
applicators. 

Sold  at  drug  stores,  notion  coun- 
ters. In  three  sizes  to  suit  early  days 
and  waning  days;  also  different  indi- 
vidual needs.  Introductory  box,  20^. 
Four  months'  average  supply,  9^^  in 
Economy  Package!  .  .  .  Tampax  In- 
corporated, Palmer,  Mass. 


3  Absorbencies 

REGULAR 
SUPER       JUNIOR 


Accepted /or  Adver- 
tising by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American 
Medical  Association 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  ,  m  ,.  r 

Palmer,  Mass.  LHJ-34-r 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
Tampax.  I  enclose  \0t  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing.  Size  is  checked  below. 
(      )    REGULAR 


(      )   SUPER 


(      )  JUNIOR 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-Stite- 


(Continued  from  Page  134) 
saw  Athens  and  Peiraeus  and  the  rim  of  the 
sea  as  it  curved  around  the  gulf  and  traveled 
southward  toward  the  Mediterranean.  I 
saw  the  port  of  Peiraeus  where  the  bombs 
had  fallen  and  I  saw  the  smoke  and  fire  ris- 
ing above  the  docks.  I  saw  the  narrow 
coastal  plain,  and  on  it  I  saw  a  mass  of  tiny 
bonfires,  a  mass  of  thin  columns  of  black 
smoke  curling  upward  and  drifting  away  to 
the  east.  They  were  the  fires  of  aircraft 
which  had  been  shot  down,  and  I  hoped  only 
that  none  of  them  were  Hurricanes. 

Just  then  I  ran  straight  into  a  Junkers  88; 
a  straggler,  the  last  bomber  returning  from 
the  raid,  and  I  pressed  my  firing  button, 
aiming  at  his  port  engine  as  he  came  toward 
me,  wondering  as  I  did  so  whether  I  had 
any  ammunition  left.  Yes,  there  was  enough, 
and  I  gave  him  a  two-second  burst,  then 
pulled  up  over  him  and  turned  around  to  see 
if  he'd  been  hit.  There  was  black  smoke 
streaming  from  one  of  his  engines,  and  I  saw 
him  gliding  slowly  down  toward  the  earth. 
We  were  over  the  sea  at  the  time,  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  not  make  the  land.  He  came 
down  smoothly  on  his  belly  in  the  blue  Gulf 
of  Peiraeus,  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  I 
followed  him  down  and  circled,  waiting  to 
make  sure  that  the  crew  got  out  safely  into 
their  dinghy. 

Slowly  the  machine  began  to  sink,  dipping 
its  nose  under  the  water  and  lifting  its  tail 
in  the  air.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  crew. 
Then  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the 
rear  gun  started  to  fire.  They  opened  up  on 
me  with  their  rear  gun,  and  the  bullets  made 
jagged  holes  in  my  starboard  wing,  but  no 
r^al  damage  was  done,  and  as  I  swerved  vio- 
lently away  I  remember  shouting  back  at 
them.  I  took  off  my  oxygen  mask  and 
shouted,  "You  lousy,  brave  bastards,  I  hope 
you  drown."  The  next  moment  the  bomber 
lurched  and  disappeared  under  the  water. 

When  I  got  back  they 

were  all  standing  around       

outside  the  hangars  count-        ^ 

ing  the  score,  and  Katina       %  )  "|""  "'V'. 

■  .,■  ,  ...  W    far  l>etl€T  In 

was  sitting  on  a  box  with         '  ■  .  i    . 

°.  can  cxiKl   b«'t>v«' 

tears   rolling   down    her 
cheeks.   But  she  was  not 


same  sex. 


crying,  and  Fin  was  kneel-       

ing  down  beside  her,  talk- 
ing to  her  in  English,  talking  to  her  quietly 
and  gently,  forgetting  that  she  could  not 
understand. 

They  said  we  had  lost  six  Hurricanes,  and 
among  the  pilots  who  had  not  come  back 
was  Monkey.  Paddy,  the  big  fair-haired  boy, 
was  another.  Those  on  the  ground  said  that 
they  had  counted  thirty-one  German  aircraft 
coming  down,  and  the  doc  said,  "  You  should 
have  heard  the  Greeks  on  the  airdrome 
cheering  as  the  bombers  fell  out  of  the  sky." 
But  what  was  the  use?  For  we  had  only  nine 
Hurricanes  left. 

As  WE  stood  around  talking,  a  truck  drove 
up  and  a  Greek  got  out  and  said  that  he  had 
some  pieces  of  a  body  inside.  "This  is  the 
watch,"  he  said,  "that  was  on  the  arm."  I 
took  it  and  saw  that  it  was  Monkey's.  It 
was  a  silver  wrist  watch  with  a  luminous  dial, 
and  on  the  back  there  were  some  initials. 
I  did  not  look  inside  the  truck. 

That  evening  a  very  senior  RAF  officer 
came  out  from  Athens  and  said,  "Tomorrow 
at  dawn  you  will  all  fly  to  Megara.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  down  the  coast,  and  there 
is  a  small  field  there  in  which  you  can  land. 
The  army  is  working  on  it  throughout  the 
night.  They  have  two  big  rollers  there  and 
they  are  rolling  it  smooth.  The  moment  you 
land  you  must  hide  your  aircraft  in  the  olive 
grove  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  field. 
The  ground  staff  are  going  farther  south  to 
Argos  and  you  can  join  them  later,  but  you 
may  be  able  to  operate  from  Megara  for  a 
'day  or  two." 

Fin  said,  "Where's  Katina?  Doc,  you 
must  find  Katina  and  see  that  she  gets  to 
Argos  safely." 

The  doc  said,  "I  will,"  and  we  knew  that 
we  could  trust  him. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  when  it  was 
still  dark,  we  took  off  and  flew  to  the  little 
field  at  Megara,  ten  miles  away.  We  landed 


and  hid  our  Hurricanes  in  the  olive  grove 
and  broke  off  branches  of  the  trees  and  put 
them  over  the  aircraft.  Then  we  sat  down 
on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  and  waited  for 
orders. 

As  the  sun  rose  up  over  the  mountains  we 
looked  across  the  field  and  saw  a  mass  of 
Greek  villagers  coming  down  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Megara,  coming  down  toward  our 
field.  There  were  many  hundreds  of  them, 
women  and  children  mostly,  and  they  all 
came  down  toward  our  field,  hurrying  as 
they  came. 

Fin  said,  "What  the  hell,"  and  we  sat  up 
on  our  little  hill  and  watched,  wondering 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Ihey  dispersed  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
field  and  gathered  armfuls  of  heather  and 
bracken.  They  carried  it  out  onto  the  field 
and,  forming  themselves  into  long  lines,  they 
began  to  scatter  the  heather  and  the  bracken 
over  the  grass.  They  were  camouflaging  our 
landing  field.  The  rollers,  when  they  had 
rolled  out  the  ground  and  made  it  flat  for 
landing,  had  left  marks  which  were  easily 
visible  from  above,  and  so  the  Greeks  came 
out  of  their  village,  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  began  to  put  matters  right.  To 
this  day  I  do  not  know  who  told  them  to  do 
it.  They  stretched  in  a  long  line  across  the 
field,  walking  forward  slowly  and  scattering 
the  heather,  and  Fin  and  I  went  out  and 
walked  amorig  them. 

They  were  old  women  and  old  men  mostly, 
very  small  and  very  sad-looking,  with  dark, 
deeply  wrinkled  faces,  and  they  worked 
slowly  and  relentlessly  scattering  the  heather. 
As  we  walked  by,  they  would  stop  their 
work  and  smile,  saying  something  in  Greek 
which  we  could  not  understand.  One  of  the 
children  gave  Fin  a  small  pink  flower  and 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  but 
walked  around  carrying  it  in  his  hand. 

Then  we  went  back  to 

our  little  hill  and  waited. 

Soon  the  field  telephone 
buzzed  and  I  took  it.  It 
was  the  very  senior  officer 
speaking,  and  he  said  that 
someone  must  fly  back  to 

Eleusis  at  once  and  collect 

a  sack  containing  millions 

of  drachmas,  for  the  money  was  needed  in 
Argos  in  order  that  the  army  could  buy 
a  lot  of  small  boats  from  the  Greek  vil- 
lagers. He  said  also  that  all  of  us  must 
leave  our  little  field  at  Megara  and  go  to 
Argos  that  evening.  I  told  the  others  and 
asked  them  to  wait  until  I  came  back  with 
the  money,  so  that  we  could  all  fly  to  Argos 
together. 

At  the  same  time,  someone  had  told  the 
two  army  men,  who  were  still  rolling  our 
field,  to  destroy  their  rollers  so  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  get  them.  I  remember,  as  I 
was  getting  into  my  Hurricane,  seeing  the 
two  huge  rollers  charging  toward  each  other 
across  the  field,  and  I  remember  seeing  the 
army  men  jump  aside  just  before  they  col- 
lided. There  was  a  great  crash,  and  I  saw  all 
the  Greeks  who  were  scattering  heather  stop 
in  their  work  and  look  up.  For  a  moment 
they  stood  looking  at  the  rollers,  not  moving, 
and  it  was  as  though  they  were  listening  to  a 
voice  which  I  could  not  hear.  Then  one  of 
them  started  to  run.  It  was  an  old  woman, 
and  she  started  to  run  back  to  the  village  as 
fast  as  she  could,  shouting  something  as  she 
went,  and  instantly  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  field  seemed  to  take  fright,  and 
ran  after  her.  I  wanted  to  get  out  and  run 
beside  them  and  explain  to  them;  to  say  I 
was  sorry  but  that  there  was  nothing  else  we 
could  do.  I  wanted  to  tell  them  that  we 
would  not  forget  them  and  that  one  day  we 
would  come  back.  But  it  was  no  use.  They 
would  not  understand.  Bewildered  and 
frightened,  they  ran  back  toward  their 
homes,  and  they  did  not  stop  running  until 
they  were  out  of  sight,  not  even  the  old  men. 

Then  I  took  off  and  flew  back  and  landed 
on  Eleusis  to  collect  the  sack  of  money.  I 
landed  on  a  dead  airdrome.  There  was  not  a 
soul  to  be  seen.  I  parked  my  Hurricane,  and 
as  I  walked  over  to  the  hangars  the  bombers 
came  over  once  again.  I. hid  in  a  ditch  until 
they  had  finished  their  work,  then  got  up 
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For  a  mere 
penny  today 


T.ovely  liair  begins  early  in  life — with 
regular  shampooing.  And  no  soap  is 
purer  or  pleasanter  to  use  than  Packers. 

I'or  llirce  generations,  mothers  liave 
relied  on  Packer's  to  keep  tlieir  young- 
sters' hair  soft,  fragrant  and  gleaming. 
I'acker's  rich  pine-cone  color  and  pine- 
woods  scent  are  a  "natural  "  for  hair- 
care.  And  shampoos  with  Packer's  aver- 
age less  tlian  a  penny  apiece — only  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  bottled  shampoos. 

See  for  yourself  why  Packer's  has  been 
a  favorite  for  seventy-five 
years.   (let  a   i.'>6  or   10^ 
cake  of  I'acker's  today. 
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THINGS  YOU 
CAN  MAKE 


\  SMART,     PRACTiVAI.     iiHiAS 
I  FOR    i\EiiiH.EWORK 

',   Whatio  give  the  new  baby. 

I  1  hit  upon  tlie  i)erfect  so- 
lution . . .  a  darling  sacque 
and  cap  for  the  latest  ar- 
rival .  .  .  and  I  made  it  of 
Glossilla  Crochelle  —  it's 
a  smooth  and  lustrous 
rayon — and  so  expensive 

■  looking,   yet  costs  only 

:  20(^  for  a  big  ball.  Won- 

I  derful  to  work  with. 
Pink  for  girls — blue  for  boys  .  .  .  also  wliite 
and  yellow  if  the  stork  is  still  on  the  way. 

Aprons    are  the  vogue 
again!  BUCILLA  has  some 
beauties — and  my  fa\'or- 
ite  is  a  ga\'  checked  ging- 
ham apron,  with  luscious 
looking  strawberries  ap- 
pliqued  at  the  waist  and 
hem.  You  can  add  a  few 
touches  of  embroidery  .  . 
witli  BUCILLA  Boilproof  Six 
Strand,  (if  course!  Easy, 
isn't  it  .  .  and  so  economical  too!  You'll  find 
BUCILLA  stami)ed  goods  at  your  favorite' needle- 
work counter. 


Itei^ 


I  am  knitting  all  my 
children's  sweaters  my- 
self because  I  find 
hand-knitted  sweaters 
wear  better  and  are 
warmer.  Right  now  I 
am  knitting  my  boy's 
sweater  of  BEAR  BRAND 
Casa-Laine  because  it's 
especially  sturdy.  Then 
I  am  going  to  make  my 

little  girl  a  cardigan  of  BEAR  BRAND  Angel  Zephyr 
.  .  .  it's  -soft  as  a  cloud  and  S])un  from  pure 
.Australian  wool.  Both  come  in  many  mouth- 
watering colors.  I  am  .sure  you  will  find  just  the 
color  you  are  looking  for. 


Make  sure  that  your  needlework  will  be  last- 
ingly lovely.  Y'ou  can  be  sure  if  you  always 
insist  on  BUCILLA  or  BEAR  BRAND.  That's  your 
pledge  of  the  finest  quality,  fast  colors,  longest 
wear.  You'll  find  BEAR  BRAND  yarns  and  BUCILLA 
needlework  at  good  stores  everywhere! 


CLEANS  DRESS 
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YESl  Dresses,  ties,  drapes,  rugs, 
upholstery,  etc.  stay  lovely  longer 
with  safe,  easy-to-use  Dri-Kleen — the 
quality  cleaner  that  gives  beautiful 
results  and  saves  you  many  dollars ! 
Odorless,  can't  burn  or  explode ! 
Wonderful,  too,  for  painted  wood- 
work, walls,  tile.  etc.  At  department, 
drug,  hardware  stores,  or  order  direct. 

MONEY    BACK  GUARANTEE 

DRI-KLEEN  CO.,  Dept.  S-3  I 

325  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  to.  III.  : 

I   enclose  50c— $1    (cir.  le  winch  one)  | 

Send  Dri-Kleen  to:  : 

Name I 


Strett  _ 
Cily 


$100  Size  makes  2S  GALLONS 


and  walked  over  to  the  small  operations 
room.  The  telephone  was  still  on  the  table, 
so  for  some  reason  I  picked  up  the  receiver 
and  said  "Hello." 

A  rather  German  voice  at  the  other  end 
answered. 

I  said,  "Can  you  hear  me?"  and  the  voice 
said: 

"Yes,  yes,  I  can  hear  you." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "listen  carefully.  This 
is  the  RAF  speaking,  and  you  may  be  kick- 
ing us  out  of  this  country  for  the  moment. 
But  we'll  be  coming  back.  Did  you  get 
that?  We'll  be  coming  back." 

Then  I  tore  the  telephone  from  its  socket 
and  threw  it  through  the  glass  of  the  closed 
window.  When  I  went  outside  there  was  a 
small  man  in  civilian  clothes  standing  near 
the  door;  he  had  a  revolver  in  one  hand  and 
over  his  shoulder  he  carried  a  large  sack. 

"Do  you  want  anything?"  he  said  in 
quite  good  English. 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  want  a  lot  of  drachmas, 
which  I  am  to  carry  back  to  Argos." 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said  as  he  handed  me 
the  sack,  "and  good  luck." 

I  went  back  to  my  aircraft,  and  spent  half 
an  hour  stowing  the  sack  into  the  fuselage. 
Then  I  flew  back  to  Megara,  where  I  saw 
two  Greek  destroyers  standing  offshore  blaz- 
ing from  stem  to  stern.  They  must  have 
been  bombed.  I  circled  our  field  and  the 
others  taxied  out,  took  off  and  we  all  flew 
off  toward  Argos. 

The  landing  field  was  the  smallest  that  I 
have  ever  seen;  not  three  hundred  yards 
long,  but  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
thick  olive  groves,  into  which  we  taxied  our 
aircraft  for  hiding. 

The  ground  staff  had  arrived  already,  and 
as  we  got  out  of  our  aircraft  Katina  came 
running  up  with  a  basket  of.  black  olives, 
offering  them  to  us  and  pointing  to  our 
stomachs,  indicating  that  we  must  eat. 

Fin  bent  down  and  ruffled  her  hair  with 
his  hand.  He  said,  "Katina,  one  day  we 
must  go  into  town  and  buy  you  a  new 
dress."  She  smiled  at  him  but  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  we  all  started  to  eat  black 
olives. 

Ihen  I  looked  around  and  saw  that  the 
wood  was  full  of  aircraft.  Around  every 
corner  there  was  an  airplane  hidden  in  the 
trees,  and  when  we  asked  about  it  we  learned 
that  the  Greeks  had  brought  the  whole  of 
their  air  force  down  to  Argos  and  parked 
them  in  that  little  wood.  They  were  peculiar, 
ancient  models,  not  one  of  them  less  than 
five  years  old,  but  there  were  fully  forty  of 
them  there. 

Fin  said,  "This  is  like  sitting  on  a  barrel 
of  dynamite  with  a  cigar  in  your  mouth," 
and  he  spat  an  olive  stone  hard  at  the  ground. 

That  night  we  slept  under  the  trees.  We 
wrapped  Katina  up  in  a  large  flying  suit  and 
gave  her  a  flying  helmet  for  a  pillow,  and 
after  she  had  gone  to  sleep  we  sat  arqund 
eating  black  olives  and  drinking  resinato  out 
of  an  enormous  cask.  We  sat  around,  twelve 
pilots  in  all,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  mor- 
row. But  we  were  very  tired,  and  soon  we 
fell  asleep. 

All  the  next  day  we  saw  the  truckloads  of 
troops  moving  down  the  road  toward  the 
sea,  and  as  often  as  we  could  we  took  off  and 
flew  above  them. 

Later  in  the  day  we  were  told  that  every 
available  Hurricane  was  to  take  off  at  six 
P.M.  to  protect  an  important  shipping  move, 
and  the  nine  machines,  which  were  all  that 
were  now  left,  were  refueled  and  got  ready. 
At  three  minutes  to  six  we  began  to  taxi  out 
of  the  olive  grove  onto  the  field. 

The  first  two  machines  took  off,  and  just 
as  they  left  the  ground  something  black 
swept  out  of  the  sky  and  shot  them  both 
down  in  flames.  I  looked  around  and  saw  at 
least  fifty  Messerschmitt  llO's  circling  our 
little  field,  and  even  as  I  looked  some  of 
them  turned  and  swooped  down  upon  the 
remaining  seven  Hurricanes  which  were 
waiting  to  take  off. 

There  was  no  time  to  do  anything.  Each 

one  of  our  aircraft  was  hit  in  that  first 

swoop,  although  funnily  enough  only  one  of 

the  pilots  was  hurt.    It  was  impossible  now 

(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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SUPPLIES  FROM  THE  SKIESlSuppliesuHen 
rpat-h  our  fighting  men  in  strange  and 
dangerous  ways.  Hut  the  can  gets  them 
there  safely.  No  other  container  could 
so  withstand  hazards  of  crash  landings 
.  .  .  submersion  in  salt  water  .  .  .  reper- 
cussion from  shell  fire  .  .  .  gas  poisons 
.  .  .  extremes  of  climate  encountered 
in  a  global  war.  No  other  container  is 
so  convenient  to  store,  handle,  and  u.se. 


WAR  NEEDS  COME  FIRST!  The  Army 
and  Navy  use  hundreds  of  products  that 
have  always  come  in  cans.  In  addition, 
cans  are  still  made  for  "the  folks  back 
home."  liut  to  ease  the  terrific  double 
demand,  many  products— such  as  paint, 
tobacco,  dog  food,  tooth  and  talcum 
powders  which  could  be  packed  for 
civilians  li  inijorarily  in  substitute  con- 
tainers, art:  out  of  cans  for  the  duration. 


THE  GREATEST  TRUST  OF  ALLI  Precious 
blood  plasma  .  .  .  bandages  .  .  .  mor- 
phine, sulfa,  countless  healing  drugs 
. . .  emergency  rations  to  sustain  fighters 
in  the  most  advanced  positions — for  all 
these  means  of  caring  for  our  men  cans 
are  required.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  vital  job  which  the  sturdy, 
hermetically  sealed,  completely  protec- 
tive can  does  in  this  war! 
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so  CONVENIENT!  Ease  of  handling 
makes  the  can  stand  high  with  house- 
wives. Oil  for  her  machines  .  .  .  cleaning 
fluids  .  .  .  polishes  .  .  .  insecticides  .  .  . 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  household 
products  for  which  the  can  has  long 
been  the  ideal  container.  Women  who 
are  putting  up  with  substitute  con- 
tainers cheerfully  now,  look  forward 
to  the  return  of  cans — after  Victory. 


FLAVOR  PROTECTIONI  Why  do  pipe 
smokers  prefer  tobacco  in  a  can?  Be- 
cause they  know  the  flavor's  there!  In 
cans,  air  and  moisture — the  elements 
which  destroy  flavor — are  locked  out .  .  . 
the  flavor  is  kept  in.  It  is  this  depend- 
able protection  they  give  which  makes 
cans  so  popular  for  preserving  freshness 
and  aroma  in  coffee,  too — and  in  spices 
and  other  flavor  ingredients. 


AN  EVER-READY  FEAST!  Cans  make  a 
variety  of  foods  available  the  year 
round,  at  low  cost,  wherever  you  live. 
Fish,  meats,  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  cans  are  carefully  selected. ..preserved 
at  their  peak  of  goodness.  And  modern 
canning  methods  accomplish  a  nutri- 
tional miracle.  Actually,  canned  foods 
retain  more  vitamins,  more  minerals, 
than  many  home-cooked  "fresh"  foods! 


LIFESAVERS!  Signal  flares,  blankets  and 
fishing  tackle  for  lifeboats  are  surprising 
items  of  can-packed  equipment  which 
give  torpedoed  men,  adrift  on  the  ocean, 
a  fighting  chance  to  survive.  Cans  are 
the  only  containers  absolutely  air-and- 
light-tight  .  .  .  non-porous  .  .  .  non- 
breakable — and  war  but  emphasizes 
values  in  the  can  which  normal  times 
have  taken  for  granted. 


^ 


SHATTER-PRaOF,  air  -  and  -  light  -  tight, 
light  weight,  easy  to  open,  to  refrig- 
erate, to  dispose  of — and  cheap  enough 
to  throw  away — the  good  "tin  can"  has 
no  rival.  But  "tin"  is  a  misnomer,  for  cans 
are  more  than  98  %  steel,  less  than  2  % 
tin.  Since  both  are  vital  war  metals, 
please  use  wisely  the  items  you  get  in 
cans  .  .  .  don't  waste  .  .  .  turn  empty 
cans  in  for  salvage. 
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Can  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
)  take  off,  so  we  jumped  out  of  our  air- 
aft,  hauled  the  wounded  pilot  out  of  his 
)ckpit  and  ran  with  him  back  to  the  slit 
enches,  to  the  wonderful,  big,  deep,  zigzag- 
ng  slit  trenches  which  had  been  dug  by  the 
reeks. 

The  Messerschmitts  took  their  time.  There 
as  no  opposition,  either  from  the  ground 

r  from  the  air,  except  that  Fin  was  firing 

is  revolver. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  ground- 

irafed,  especially  if  they  have  cannon  in 

leir  wings;  and  unless  one  has  a  deep  slit 

■  ench  in  which  to  lie,  there  is  no  future  in 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  they 
lought  it  was  a  good  joke,  the  German 
ilots  went  for  the  slit  trenches  before  they 
ithered  about  the  aircraft.  The  first  ten 
inutes  was  spent  rushing  madly  around 
he  corners  of  the  trenches  so  as  not  to  be 
aught  in  a  trench  which  ran  parallel  with 
he  line  of  flight  of  the  attacking  aircraft, 
t  was  a  hectic,  dreadful  ten  minutes,  with 
veryone  shouting  "Here  comes  another" 
jid  scrambling  and  rushing  to  get  around 
he  corner  into  the  other  section  of  the 
ranch. 

Then  the  Germans  went  for  the  Hurri- 
:anes,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  mass  of 
Id  Greek  aircraft  parked  all  around  the 
)live  grove,  and  one  by  one, 

nethodically  and  systemat-      

cally,  they  set  them  on  fire. 

The  noise  was  terrific,  and 

_];very  where — in  the  trees,  on 

Jie  rocks  and  on  the  grass —      

lie  bullets  splattered. 

I  remember  peeping  cautiously  over  the 
op  of  our  trench  and  seeing  a  small  white 
lower  growing  just  a  few  inches  away  from 
ny  nose.  It  was  pure  white  and  it  had  three 
petals.  I  remember  looking  past  it  and  see- 
ing three  of  the  Germans  diving  on  my  own 
Hurricane,  which  was  parked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  and  I  remember  shouting  at 
them,  although  I  do  not  know  what  I  said. 
Then  suddenly  I  saw  Katina.  She  was 
running  out  from  the  far  corner  of  the  air- 
drome, running  right  out  into  the  middle  of 
this  mass  of  blazing  guns  and  burning  air- 
raft,  running  as  fast  as  she  could.  Once 
she  stumbled,  but  she  scrambled  to  her  feet 
!  again  and  went  on  running.  Then  she  stopped 
!and  stood  looking  up,  raising  her  arms  and 
shaking  her  fists  at  the  planes  as  they  flew 
J  past. 

Now  as  she  stood  there,  I  remember  seeing 
one  of  the  Messerschmitts  turning  and  com- 
ing in  low,  straight  toward  her,  and  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  she  was  so  small  that  she 
could  not  be  hit.  I  remember  seeing  the 
spurts  of  flame  from  his  guns  as  he  came, 
and  I  remember  seeing  the  child,  for  a  split 
second,  standing  quite  still,  facing  the  ma- 
chine. I  remember  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing in  her  hair. 
Then  she  was  down. 

The  next  moment  I  shall  never  forget.  On 
every  side,  as  if  by  magic,  men  appeared  out 


Early  marriage,  long  love. 

—  PROVERB, 


of  the  ground.  They  swarmed  out  of  their 
trenches  and  like  a  crazy  mob  they  poured 
onto  the  airdrome,  running  toward  the  tiny 
little  bundle  which  lay  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  They  ran  fast,  crouching 
as  they  went,  and  I  remember  jumping  up 
out  of  my  slit  trench  and  joining  with  them. 
I  remember  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  and 
watching  the  boots  of  the  man  in  front  of 
me,  noticing  that  he  was  a  little  bowlegged, 
and  that  his  blue  trousers  were  much  too 
long. 

I  remember  seeing  Fin  arrive  first,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  a  sergeant  called  Wishful, 
and  I  remember  seeing  the  two  of  them  pick 
up  Katina  and  start  running  with  her  back 
toward  the  trenches.  I  saw  her  leg,  which 
was  just  a  lot  of  blood  and  bones,  and  I  saw 
her  chest  where  the  blood  was  spurting  out 
onto  her  faded  print  dress;  I  saw,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  face,  which  was  white  as  the  snow 
on  top  of  Olympus. 

I  ran  beside  Fin,  and  as  he  ran,  he  kept 
saying,  "The  lousy  bastards,  the  lousy, 
bloody  bastards";  and  then  as  we  got  to  our 
trench  I  remember  looking  round  and  finding 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  noise  or  shoot- 
ing.  The  Germans  had  gone. 

Fin  said,  "Where's  the  doc?"  and  sud- 
denly there  he  was,  standing  beside  us,  look- 
ing at  Katina — looking  at  her  face. 

The  doc  gently  touched 

her  wrist,  and  without 

looking  up  he   said,   "She 
is  not  alive." 

They  put  her  down  under  a 

little  tree,  and  when  I  turned 

away  I  saw  on  all  sides  the 

fires  of  countless  burning  aircraft.  I  saw  my 
own  Hurricane  burning  near  by  and  I  stood 
staring  hopelessly  into  the  flames  as  they 
danced  around  the  engine  and  licked  against 
the  metal  of  the  wings. 

I  stood  staring  into  the  flames,  and  as  I 
stared,  the  fire  became  a  deeper  red  and  I 
saw  beyond  it  not  a  tangled  mass  of  smok- 
ing wreckage,  but  the  flames  of  a  hotter 
and  intenser  fire  which  now  burned  and 
smoldered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Still  I  stared,  and  as  I  stared  I  saw  in  the 
center  of  the  fire,  whence  the  red  flames 
sprang,  a  bright,  white  heat,  shining  bright 
and  without  any  color. 

As  I  stared,  the  brightness  diffused  and 
became  soft  and  yellow  like  sunlight,  and 
through  it,  beyond  it,  I  saw  a  young  child 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  field  with  the 
sunlight  shining  in  her  hair.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  looking  up  into  the  sky,  which 
was  clear  and  blue  and  without  any  clouds; 
then  she  turned  and  looked  toward  me, 
and  as  she  turned  I  saw  that  the  front  of 
her  print  dress  was  stained  deep  red,  the 
color  of  blood. 

Then  there  was  no  longer  any  fire  or  any 
flames,  and  I  saw  before  me  only  the  glowing, 
twisted  wreckage  of  a  burned-out  plane.  I 
must  have  been  standing  there  for  quite  a 
long  time. 


STARRY-EYED  IDEALISTS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


than  a  higher  form  of  animal,  dust  that 
blows  and  is  gone,  the  argument  does  not 
alter.  The  den  is  yours  while  you  inhabit  it; 
and  practically  all  animals,  save  man,  within 
the  limits  of  their  capacities,  keep  their  dens 
and  environments  fairly  clean.  The  pig,  left 
to  himself,  is  clean  as  a  whistle. 

Yet  man  is  the  only  animal  who  has  entire 
free  will  and  who  possesses  all  the  knowledge 
and  all  the  tools  that  will  keep  his  den  and 
environment  clean.  He  alone  possesses  the 
great  gift  of  choice. 

He  can  make  this  den  and  this  environ- 
ment hell,  as  he  is  now  doing — and  has  done 
again  and  again — or  he  can  make  the  world  a 
decent  place  in  which  to  live,  both  for  him- 
self and  others;  for  don't  forget  that  no  man 
lives  to  himself — it  can't  be  done — and  that 
"the  bell  tolls"  for  all. 

Well— what's  that  but  idealism?  Also, 
what's  that  but  common  sense  and  common 
knowledge? 


The  idealist  does  exactly  what  every  in- 
ventor does:  he  sees  a  need  and  seeks  to  sup- 
ply it.  Would  you  build  a  house  without  a 
plan?  Would  you  sow  a  field  without  a  pro- 
gram? Would  you  marry  a  girl  with  no 
thought  of  the  future?  Would  you  go  on  a 
journey  with  no  knowledge  of  itinerary? 
Would  you  check  your  baggage  with  no  care 
for  its  destination?  Would  you  write  a  novel 
that  had  no  thesis? 

Maybe  you  would;  but,  if  you  did,  would 
you  call  yourself  "practical"?  And  yet 
every  day  men  and  women  who  should  know 
better  call  those  who  try  to  plan  life  a  little 
"starry-eyed  idealists." 

The  next  time  you  hear  anyone  call  any- 
one else  that,  look  out  for  him.  He's  a  fool. 
Nor  does  he  know  the  meaning  of  even  the 
simplest  adjectives.  "Starry-eyed"  is  no 
insult.  All  it  means  is  that  you  look  up  from 
the  earth  occasionally. 

And  That  Can  Be  America. 


FOR  DRY  SKIN  WITH  TINY  LINES  .  .  . 
THIS  SMOOTHING  LUBRICATION 
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As  you  grow  older,  your  skin  needs  extra  help  to  keep  it 
looking  smooth,  youtlifully  pliant.  Every  night  pamper 
it  witli  Dorotliy  Gray  Extra  Rich  Skin  Cream.  Its  pure 

oils  lubricate  dry,  weathered  skin... help  soften  away  tiny 
dry-skin  lines.  $1.  Plus  tax.  At  smart  cosmetic  counters. 
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0  otner  jnampoo 
leaves  nair  so  lustrous,  and  yet  so  easy  to  manage ! 


Only  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner 

reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre 

than  soap  .  .  .  yet  leaves  hair  so  easy 

to  arrange,  so  alluringly  smooth! 

In  the  game  of  love,  a  girl's  best  trump 
card  is  lovely,  shining  hair.  Yes,  a 
man  really  falls  for  hair  that  sparkles  with 
higiiligiits,  gleams  with  lustre! 

So  IF  YOU  want  to  he  the  "Queen  of  his 
heart",  remember  that!    Never  let  soap 
or  soap  shani|>oos  dull  the  radiant 
beauty  of  your  hair. 

Instead,  use  Drene  Shampoo  with 

Hair  Conditioner!  See  the  dramatic 
difference  after  your  first  shampoo  .  .  .  how 
gloriously  it  reveals  all  the  lovely, 

sparkling  highlights,  all  the  natural 
color  brilliance  of  your  hair! 

See,  too,  how  the  wonderful  hair 
conditioner  now  in  this  new,  improved 

Drene  leaves  hair  far  silkier,  smoother  and 
easier  to  handle  .  .  .  right  after  sham]>ooing. 

Easiek  to  comb  into  smooth,  shining 

neatness!   If  you  haven't  tried  Drene 
latelv,  you'll  he  amazed! 

So  for  more  alluring  hair,  insist  on 
Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner.    Or  ask 
your  beauty  shop  to  use  it! 

And  remember  .  .  .  Drene  gets  rid  of  all 
flaky  dandruff  the  very  first  time  you  use  it. 


Look  detastatinc  those  precious 
liours  you  spend  with  "him."  You  will, 
even  in  the  simplest  dress,  if  you  do 
right  by  your  hair!  Here's  a  glamorous 
new  hair-do  he'll  adore  ...  if  your  hair 
itself  has  the  shining  smoothness  only 
Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner  can  give. 


rene  ohampoo 


Product  of  Procter  &  Gamble 


Avoid  this  heauly  handicap!  Switch  to  Drene 
Shampoo!  It  never  leaves  any  dulling  film,  as 
all  soaps  and  soap  shampoos  do. 

That's  why  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre! 
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Mickey  and  mamma  laugh  (but  don't  grow  fat)  on  Army  budget  of  $2.63  a  day  for  two. 

MEET  THE  MDIIEW IIICKLOS, 
DRiFTED-F/lTIIER  FMIILY  OF  lEW  YORK 


Daddy  is  a  private 
at  Aberdeen,  Md. 
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'OW  and  again  Andy  Micklo,  private  first  class, 
44th  Ordnance  Company,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland,  opens  a  letter  and  finds  a 
dollar  bill  inside  with  a  message:  "Go  have 
yourself  a  beer  on  me,  love,  Jean."  On  his  next 
week-end  pass  he  always  makes  her  take  it  back. 
For  he  knows  that,  in  her  circumstances,  even  the 
three-cent  stamps  on  his  wife's  nightly  letters  to 
him  are  an  item. 

Jean  Micklo  is  only  twenty,  and  her  wide  gray 
eyes  and  shy  smile  look  even  younger.  She  has 
much  to  learn  about  housekeeping  and  her  second 
baby  is  yet  to  be  born.    But  she  has  no  trouble 


whatever  with  the  usual  bugaboo  of  How  America 
Lives  wives — the  budget.  On  her  allotment— $80 
a  month  for  a  serviceman's  wife  with  one  child- 
budgeting  has  to  be  simplicity  itself,  because  city 
living  comes  high. 

Rent  on  the  dim  little  basement  apartment  on 
New  York's  motley  upper  West  Side,  plus  ice  and 
milk,  makes  $1.60  a  day.  Obviously  the  remaining 
$1.03  is  earmarked  for  groceries  and  whatever 
other  necessities  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  A-l-A 
priority  goes  to  shoes  and  rompers  for  Mickey,  now 
in  his  second  year,  growing  fast,  learning  to  walk 
and  grin  most  engagingly  to  show  seven  new  teeth. 


One  in  four  Ani«'rican  families  iias  an  income  of  #1000  a  year  or  le.«.s. 
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"/  thought  that  allotment  would  never  come!" 
Each  niortungfor  ten  weeks  after  Andy  left,  Jean 
met   the  mailman.    No  check.     The  $100  evap- 
orated,   the  rent  piled  up.     At   last,   in  desper- 
ation, she  appealed  to  Army  Emergency  Relief. 

Jean's  Government  allotment  finally  came,  and 
the  Army  Emergency  Relief  promised  her  $50  for 
maternity  care.  Jean  showed  no  trace  of  panic 
when  she  wrote  Andy  of  her  pregnancy.  "/  know 
you  wanted  three  children."  She  is  just  twenty. 


■  \  _ 

'/  ivas  f>relly  sunk,''''  Jean  a<lmils,  "uheii   .indy's\ 

dnifl  orders  came.  I'm  an  orphan,  and  he  has  only  a\ 

widowed   mother.    We  didn'l    have  a  «lime."  Andyl 

\  finally  gol  a  .W-day  deferment,  scraped  togellier$lOO\ 

I/or  Jean,  lie  left — and  she  f mind  herself  pregnantly 


^on4,  0it<f  OK  $^0  «  tK9Ht^.  ^t'd  eUt  6k  evA^it  cf<M 
cUh.  t  ^f«f  i^owucH^  iC^  4t^dUKf^  on,  a,  n^inten,  coat. 


PHOTOS  BY  Ml: 


Jean  siiys  the  only  time  she  gets  really  troubled 
financially  is  when  the  month  unoblif^in^ly  devel()|)s 
five  week  ends  and  sabotages  her  si)lit-the-month- 
into- four- weeks  system.  But  the  landlady  is  pa- 
triotically lenient  when  a  serviceman's  wife  has  to 
hold  up  on  rent  a  little,  and  Jean  always  manages 
somehow  to  sciueak  by. 

On  so  narrow  a  margin,  the  most  important 
thing  is  what  not  to  buy.  Stockings,  for  instance  - 
Jean  is  down  to  one  pair  of  rayons  and,  in  spite  of 
cold  weather,  wears  ankle  socks  while  waiting  two 
days  for  them  to  dry.  You  skip  a  winter  coat, 
though  the  only  one  you  own  was  bought  back 
when  you  weighed  ninety-nine  pounds  and  won't 
fit  again  until  after  the  new  baby  comes.  But 
things  used  to  be  lots  worse.  If  anybody  wonders 
why  his  congressman  voted  for  higher  allotments 
for  servicemen's  wives  and  children  last  summer, 
Jean  could  tell  him. 

Before  that  lifesaving  raise,  she  got  only  $62  a 
month— 44  cents  a  day  beyond  rent,  milk  and  ice. 
So  she  lived  on  oatmeal  and  coffee  for  breakfast, 
nothing  for  lunch,  canned  soup  and  bread  for  din- 
ner. Not  an  ideal  diet  for  the  expectant  mother. 
Miraculously,  the  young  contours  of  her  pretty 
face  have  neither  drawn  nor  sagged  and  her  doctor 
assures  her  she  is  in  good  shape.  But  such  miracles 
should  not  be  asked  to  hold  up  any  longer  than 
necessary. 

That  was  the  period  when  she  thanked  her  stars 
that  Andy  is  so  fond  of  spaghetti  and  splurged 
with  a  meat  sauce  for  his  abbreviated  week  ends  at 
home  twice  a  month.  Nowadays  she  can  give  him 
a  good  stew  or  a  mess  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
which  will  last  her  three  days  afterward.  But,  even 
at  the  worst  of  it,  it  never  occurred  to  either  her  or 
Andy  that  the  menu  could  be  enlarged  if  he  didn't 
make  so  many  $5  round  trips  Aberdeen-to-New 
York.  For  both  of  them  the  rest  of  the  month  is 
just  intermission  between  the  times  when  Andy 
comes  striding  in,  kisses  Jean  and  snatches  his  son 
and  heir  up  from  the  faded  rug. 

Both  Micklos  have  had  fine  training  in  getting 
along  on  so  very  little.  Andy  was  eight  when  his 


father,  a  Russian-descended  coal  miner,  died  and 
an  elder  brother,  already  married,  took  over  family 
support.  The  twenties  meant  a  boom,  but  not  in 
Dowdentown,  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  hard-coal  country,  which  had  its  private  de- 
pression throughout.  At  fourteen — Andy  never  got 
beyond  eighth  grade — he  was  driving  a  truck  in  the 
bootleg-coal  industry.  Then  a  few  weeks  at  mining 
belowground  decided  him,  in  spite  of  family  tradi- 
tion, to  get  out  of  the  coal  country  for  good.  It 
wasn't  far  to  New  York,  a  $25-a-week  trucking  job 
and  the  fateful  moment  when  the  boss'  brother  in- 
troduced him  to  a  remarkable  little  girl  named 
Jean  Palmer,  who  fell  smack  in  love  with  him  even 
though  she  loved  to  dance  and  he  didn't  know  how. 

Jean  was  grandmother-reared  in  a  little  town 
called  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  Hankering  for 
larger  places,  she  punctuated  her  three  years  of 
high  school  with  unofficial  visits  to  girl  friends  in 
near-by  bigger  towns.  When  that  didn't  prove 
much,  she  packed  a  few  clothes  in  a  suitcase  one 
afternoon — being  fifteen  at  the  time — tiptoed  out 
of  the  house  and  caught  a  New  York  bus  with  a 
few  dollars  saved  from  jobs  tending  neighbors' 
children  as  her  only  sinews  of  war. 

On  reaching  New  York,  she  rode  back  and  forth 
in  the  subway  until,  by  an  eeny-meeny-miney-mo 
process,  she  decided  to  get  off  at  Eighty-sixth 
Street  on  the  West  Side  to  look  for  a  room.  The 
suspicious  landlady  of  a  grim  little  room  with  a 
two-jet  gas  burner  demanded  $3.50  a  week  in  ad- 
vance and  did  she  have  a  job?  "Yes,"  said  Jean 
calmly,  went  to  bed,  and  next  morning  started  out 
to  make  her  fib  an  economic  reality. 

She  has  never  been  home  again  and  never  re- 
gretted leaving.  "  I  put  on  a  big  bluff  and  got  away 
with  it,"  she  says,  remembering  how  she  lied  again 
to  employment  agencies  about  being  eighteen  and 
landed  her  first  job  chambermaiding  in  a  hotel.  At 
that  and  factory  work  and  a  cleaning-plant  job,  she 
never  made  over  $14  a  week.  Home  was  one  fur- 
nished room  after  another  on  the  same  order  as  the 
first.  Yet,  for  all  the  meager  dreariness  the  big 
town  handed  her,  she  still  loves  New  York  and  still 
insists  it  would  kill  her  to  go  back  to  a  small  town. 
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After  all,  she  met  Andy  in  New  York.  He  ap- 
plied for  a  date  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  and 
within  six  weeks  they  were  married.  Jean  bought  a 
little  yellow  dress  with  green  flowers  on  it  for  the 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  Orthodox  Russian, 
the  faith  in  which  Andy  was  reared.  "Quiet" 
hardly  describes  the  circumstances — neither  had 
folks  available,  so  one  witness  was  the  priest's  wife 
and  the  other  a  Polish  woman,  an  utter  stranger 
asked  casually  to  oblige.  Neither  keeps  up  family 
connections.  Andy  hasn't  written  or  heard  from 
his  people  for  over  a  year. 

Andy  was  up  to  $35  a  week  when  his  draft  call 
came.  It  was  no  surprise.  He  had  been  1-A 
throughout — Mickey,  more  formally  Douglas  Peter, 
is  a  post-Pearl  Harbor  baby — and  took  being 
drafted  about  as  if  it  were  a  breakdown  on  the 
road,  just  something  due  to  happen  sometime.  It 
was  unhandy  that,  at  the  time,  the  Micklos  didn't 
have  a  dime  saved.  Andy  got  a  month's  deferment 
and  they  scrimped  to  accumulate  close  to  $100  to 
carry  Jean  till  his  allotment  started.  It  was  un- 
handier still  when  the  allotment  was  delayed  be- 
cause an  application  formality  slipped  a  cog.  And 
things  seemed  very  thick  indeed  when,  two  weeks 
after  Andy  left,  Jean  found  herself  pregnant  again. 

But  Jean  has  been  taking  the  exigencies  of  mar- 
riage in  stride  ever  since  her  honeymoon  turned 
into  sitting  up  beside  Andy  all  night  in  a  coal  fruck 
that  he  had  to  take  down  to  Pennsylvania  on  short 
notice.  There  was  no  hint  of  panic  in  the  letter  that 
told  him  about  the  new  situation.  "I  was  discour- 
aged at  first,"  she  now  admits,  "but  then  I  figured, 
well,  we  want  three  children  anyway  and  we  might 
as  well  get  it  over  with." 

However  bare  cupboard  and  icebox,  the  environ- 
ment that  Pfc.  Micklo  comes  home  to  week  ends  is 
reassuring.  The  side  streets  between  Columbus  and 
Amsterdam  avenues  are  grimy,  noisy  and  harsh, 
most  of  the  elderly,  high-stooped  houses  turned 
into  furnished  rooms.  But  Andy  and  Jean  are  used 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  Central  Park  isn't  far. 
Before  her  pregnancy  was  too  well  advanced,  Jean 
would  wheel  Mickey  (Continued  on  Page  174) 
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an  ruefully  tries  on  her  only  winter  coat,  sees  it 
on't  reach  in  the  middle.    Baby  is  expected  in\ 
ur  months.  On  a  diet  mainly  of  crackers,  soup  I 
■id  calcium  pills,  Jean  lost  28  pounds  since  herl 
larriage,  but  keeps  chipper.  Mickey  is  blooming. 


Micklos'  dingy  basement  rooms  take  $32  of 
Jean's  $80  monthly.  She  washes  sheets  anddia- 
pers  in  the  bathtub.  Jean  ran  away  to  ISewYork 
when  she  was  15,  found  a  chambermaid's  Job. 
Site  stillfinds  the  big  city  "simply  wonderful." 
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^Daddy's  home!"  Twice  a  month  Andy  breezes  in  from 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  for  18 fleeting  hours  at  home.  These  are 
the  nu>menls  tliey  live  for.  Jean  whips  up  a  big  savory 
stew,  splurges  on  butter.  Anily  was  a  $33-a-iveek  truck 
driver.    It  was  wedding  bells  6  weeks  after  he  met  Jean. 
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Jean  and    iixly  lalL   (/iiii'lly  of  the  future  trhilr  Mickey 
sleeps  in  crib  in   their  hctl-lifiiig   room,    .truly   rchollcdl 
against   being  a  coal   miner  like   his  dad.   lit   out  frtmtl 
Dowdentown,  Pa.,  ti'hen  17.    Jean  kiiotrs  somvtlay  tlu\\  j 
will  oivn  a  small  trucking  company,  a  subnrhtin  home. 
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Mickey  is  wheeled  by  proud  papa  in  his  new  Victory  buggy.  Made  mostly  oj 
wood,  this  model  cost  $20,  is  already  falling  apart.  Jean  is  wearing  her  only  pair 
of  stockings.  She  reads  and  likes  Walt  Whitman,  whose  bounce  and  happy  good 
faith  are  like  hers.  "I  used  to  be  quite  a  jitterbug,"  she  grins.  Andy  doesn't  dance. 


HOW  .IKAIV  MirKI.O 
SPI<:MIIS  II Kit  AM.OTI^IKINT 

Kent  ($8  H'tH'kly,  iiiclii<Iiiig  (;as 

and  fleotri<-ity) $^116.00 

I..-  (70  cents  weekly) 36. iO 

Milk  ($2.50  weekly) 130.00 

(Groceries,  Mickey's  clutCies, 

miscellaneous 377.60 

$960.00 


PHOTOS  HY  MTNIC 

I  Iminj  *iiu/  Mt^lf'tdliant  wife  ftends  her  hunbarut^  Koy^  whom  she  ntnrnpff  at  /T*  off  to  tear, 


beep  house  coz^ cJrJn  T ''''^'^ ''"'-^^ 

for  one  year,  tw  ^^Iw  'I'  ^  ^^"^^ 
'     >»^eiws  a/M.ays  r,^/it  mutual." 
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10%  of  American  families  have  Incomes  of  from  810U0  to  8I500  a  year. 


■  S  THE  autumn  colors  dimmed  last  October 
M  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Pennsylvania 
/I  border,  the  evening  air  developed  a  snap  in 
n  rehearsal  for  winter  and  Roy  Quandt  started 
readying  the  place  for  cold  weather — painting 
and  weatherproofing,  getting  after  roof  leaks, 
laying  away  potatoes  in  the  cellar  next  door  that 
his  foster  parents  let  the  Quandts  use. 

A  thorough  job  was  indicated,  for  Roy  was 
taking  his  long-legged  and  leisurely  spoken  self 
off  to  war.  The  Government  was  starting  to  draft 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  as  admitted  policy,  and 
he  figured  he  might  as  well  volunteer  and  get  it 
over  with.  He  was  thirty-four,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb  and  in  a  replaceable  job — corporal 
in  the  civilian  guards  at  the  Bainbridge  Naval 
Station.  None  of  this  running  around  after  a 
deferment  job  for  him.  He  had  small  opinion 
of  men  physically  fit 
and  able  to  leave  home 
who  tried  to  dodge,  how- 
ever legally.  Now  he  is  at 
Camp  Butner,  North 
Carolina,  a  private  in 
Company  F,  Second  Bat- 
talion, Third  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  already  a 
little  too  busy  toughening 
up  for  soldiering  to  be 
able  to  write  home  every 
day,  as  he  did  at  first. 

Left  behind  in  the  four- 
room  brown-and-cream 
bungalow  in  Scarboro, 
Maryland — which  isn't 
even  a  very  wide  place  in 
the  road  up  the  rolling 
country  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna— are  a  wife 
and  two  kids  whom  Roy 
misses  terribly  but  about 

whom  worry  would  be  practically  pointless.  His 
parting  instructions  to  Ev,  whom  their  marriage 
license  called  Evelyn  Elizabeth  Johnson,  were: 

"Now  don't  mope.  You  do  the  way  you  always 
done  when  I  was  around.  And  you  cook  yourself 
three  meals  a  day,  you  hear?" 

Ev  grinned  at  him — her  slightly  Chinesey  blue 
eyes  and  strong-boned  face  framed  in  naturally 
curly  fair  hair  grin  very  effectively — and  prom- 
ised. She  has  kept  that  promise  fairly  well.  The 
only  slack-off  difference  has  been  that  now  she 
can  sleep  on  till  seven-thirty  instead  of  rousting 
out  at  four-thirty  to  fix  Roy's  breakfast,  pack  his 
lunch  and  see  him  off  in  the  car  to  Bainbridge. 

To  an  outsider,  chances  of  her  moping  would 
seem  slim.  Cooking,  laundry,  looking  after 
chickens,  hauling  water  from  the  well — the  pump 
always  freezes,  winters,  and  the  old-time  wind- 
lass comes  into  play — splitting  sawmill  slabs  for 
cookstove  wood,  bringing  in  whole  slabs  for  the 
living-room  stove  are  just  some  of  the  details 
concerned.  Skipper — Howard  Daryl  Quandt, 
aged  five— isn't  yet  old  enough  to  be  much  help, 
and  Geraldine  Lee  Quandt,  aged  one,  is  still  less 
so,  though  doing  so  well  at  her  job  of  growing  up 
that  she  would  pass  for  two.  Both  are  smart  as 
whips,  which  is  nice  but  also  means  a  lot  of  rid- 
ing herd  on  their  well-adjusted  energies. 

OTiLL,  Ev  Johnson  was  country-raised.  Tall  and 
poised  on  her  feet  like  a  lightweight  boxer,  the 
muscles  of  her  slender  arms  rippling  impressively 
down  into  her  strong  wrists,  she  could  probably 
lick  two  such  assignments  to  a  frazzle  without 
drawing  a  long  breath.  A  girl  who  can  handle 
both  an  ax  and  the  two  shotguns  and  old  Spring- 
field that  her  man  left  behind  would  be  O.K.  in 
far  more  isolated  situations.  "She'd  make  out 
well  enough  with  a  kitchen  chair  in  defense  of 
self  and  kids,"  said  one  observer.  But  the  rough 
little  road  down  from  Scarboro  is  dotted  with 
small  houses,  and  right  next  door  are  Aunt  Mary 
and  Uncle  William  Thompson,  the  elderly  brother 
and  sister  who  reared  Roy  Quandt. 

Ev  wanted  to  see  her  man  go  soldiering  no 
more  than  the  next  girl.  But  the  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  more  it  struck  her:  "No  real  reason  why 
he  shouldn't.  I  can  take  care  of  myself  and  the 
youngsters  and  we'll  have  more  money  than  we 
need  out  of  the  Army  allotment.  He  feels  he'll  be 
missing  something  he  ought  to  be  part  of.  He's 
right  when  he  says,  'Time  comes  you  gotta  go, 
you  gotta  go.'" 


Roy  doesn't  know  who  his  real  parents  were, 
and  never  tried  to  find  out.  Ev  and  he  figure  why 
bother — you  might  find  something  better  left  un- 
known. He  must  have  been  a  promising  baby, 
because  the  Thompsons,  then  professionally 
boarding  babies  for  Baltimore  social  agencies, 
picked  him  especially  for  adoption  as  their  own. 
When  he  fell  hard  in  love  with  this  spry  and 
chipper  girl  who  went  to  the  same  Episcopal 
church  in  Darlington,  they  welcomed  her  into 
their  old  gray  house  like  a  daughter.  The  pair 
were  married  as  soon  as  Ev  finished  eleventh 
grade  in  high  school,  when  she  was  seventeen. 
The  Johnsons  are  well-considered  local  farming 
folk,  and  the  omens  were  fine. 

The  land  Roy  built  on  is  part  of  the  Thomp- 
sons' lot,  in  return  for  which  the  Quandts  pay 
only  taxes.  Ev's  two  hundred  jars  of  canned  stuff 
from  last  summer — she 
thinks  this  a  little 
skimpy — live  in  a  special 
section  of  the  Thompson 
cellar,  and  when  Uncle 
William  comes  over  to  lis- 
ten to  radio  news.  Skipper 
scampers  right  to  him  like 
any  other  small  boy  with 
a  grampa  fond  of  small 
boys.  On  his  part.  Uncle 
William  duly  applauds 
when,  wearing  a  jauntily 
cocked  toy  tin  hat.  Skip- 
per displays  the  "hup- 
two-three-four  "  drill  that 
daddy  taught  him  before 
he  went  away. 


Dad's  got  a  real  one  at  Camp  Butner 


JJaddy  already  knew  a 
little  soldiering.  For 
months  he  had  drilled 
with  the  Maryland  Min- 
utemen,  county  equivalent  of  the  State  Guard, 
and  a  snapshot  of  him  in  uniform  at  port  arms 
now  ornaments  the  living  room.  So  far,  his  let- 
ters show  he  is  getting  considerable  kick  out  of 
Army  life  and  the  company  is  congenial — most  of 
his  outfit  are  married  men,  .some  close  to  the 
thirty-eight  mark. 

Most  of  his  life  Roy  has  done  all  right  as  a 
catch-as-catch-can  carpenter,  sometimes  on  long 
jobs  taking  him  to  Baltimore  and  places,  often 
just  odd-jobbing  round  the  vicinity.  The  $36  a 
week  before  deductions  that  Bainbridge  paid  was 
some  higher  than  his  average  expectation.  Early 
in  their  married  life,  Ev  and  he  both  worked 
awhile  at  the  electric-insulator  factory  down  at  the 
soapstone  quarry  toward  Conowingo,  running 
machines  at  22' 2  cents  and  25  cents  an  hour  re- 
spectively— the  only  job  she  ever  had.  Since  she 
found  she  was  spending  what  she  made  without 
knowing  where  it  went,  she  quit  and  has  since 
devoted  herself  to  chores  and  children,  without 
pay  ambitions. 

Roy  built  the  bungalow  himself  and  felled 
timber  for  it  in  woods         (Continued  on  Page  176) 


Food  ($4  week,  including 

quart  of  store  milk 

daily  for  Geraldine)    .    .    .  $208.00 

Clothing 75.00 

Heating  (slabs  and 

green  wood  for  stoves)  .  .  65.00 
Lighting  (kerosene  lamps — 

includes  some  summer 

cooking) lO.(M) 

Doctors  and  dentists.    .    .    .  40.00 

Taxes 18.00 

Phone  ($3.50  monthly)  .    .    .  42.00 

Car  operation 86.00 

Fire  insurance 14.00 

Contributions,  church 

included 15.00 

Recreation 10.00 

Savings 360.00 

Miscellaneous 257.00 

$1200.00 


Koy  built  this  4-room  cot- 
tage for  $350,  even  felling 
thelumber.  ISoplunibing, 
but  it  is  stout  and  warm. 


Roy  fixes  a  hoist  for  the 
well,  before  pump  freezes. 
He  was  a  carpenter.  His 
wife  will  lug  water  in  pails. 


A  whole  year's  fuel  supply 
costs  only  $65.  .Ev  swiiii:'' 
an  ax  easily  and  gracefully, 
can  also  handle  Roy's  guns. 


Putting  in  a  backlog  of 
spuds.  Quandts  grow  most 
of  their  own  food,  spend  $1 
a  week  for  groceries,  meat. 


Roy  patches  the  roof.  Tax- 
on  house  is  $18  a  year.  On 
her  $100-a-month  allot- 
ment, Ev  hopes  to  save $30. 


Jean  Micklo  proves  that  beauty  can  thrive  on  babies!    With  one 
fine  son,  and  another  baby  coming,  she  keeps  fresh  and  lovely. 


WORI-D-rELEGRAil    fHOTU 


BY  LOUISE  nm  nmm 
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ORDER$i  FROM 
HEADQUARTERS 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Baby  carriages,  walkers  and 
other  equipment  involving 
metal  are  at  a  premium.  If  you 
have  discarded  baby  furnish- 
ings, offer  them  to  local  gov- 
ernment or  relief  agencies  for 
distribution  to  new  mothers. 
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]0\}  and  your  baby-to-be  are  going  to 
spend  all  your  time  together  for  the  next 
few  months;  and  by  planning  a  mutual- 
improvement  program,  you  can  both 
have  better-than-average  looks  at  the  com- 
pletion of  your  course. 

Starting  with  your  first  problem,  those 
disturbing  little  waves  of  nausea:  they  can 
be  quieted  considerably  if  you  will  eat  a 
couple  of  saltines,  or  other  dry  food,  before 
you  rise.  Go  easy  on  liquids  until  later  in  the 
day  when  your  stomach  feels  more  settled, 
and  cut  out  fatty  and  fried  foods.  If  you 
have  ever  had  a  touch  of  mal  de  mer  on  ship- 
board, you  know  that  your  understanding 
steward  will  recommend  celery,  baked  po- 
tato, toast,  sliced  chicken — all  of  them  neu- 
tral foods  and^neither  sweet  nor  fatty.  Try 
the  same  type  of  menu  and  eat  small  por- 
tions at  frequent  intervals,  rather  than  stick- 
ing to  three  meals  a  day.  And  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  read  the  article  on 
page  68  for  further  diet  suggestions.  If  your 
nausea  is  persistent  or  violent,  your  doctor — 
into  whose  safekeeping  you  should  confide 
yourself  at  the  first  moment  possible  after 
you  suspect  your  condition — will  prescribe 
for  you. 

Among  the  routine  instructions  he  will 
give  you,  one  is  to  visit  your  dentist  at  once, 
and  have  any  work  you  need  done  promptly. 
Babies  draw  heavily  on  the  calcium  supply, 
so  drink  your  quart  of  milk  a  day.  It  will 
help  your  skin  and  nails  too. 

Other  basic  beauty  problems  you  will 
start  wondering  about  are  exercise,  bathing 
and  clothing.  From  a  leading  woman  physi- 
cian, whose  specialty  is  baby  cases,  comes 
this  sound  advice: 

"If  your  doctor  has  checked  you  and  ap- 
proves, continue  to  do  what  you  do  normally. 
If  you  are  accustomed  to  housework,  danc- 
ing, swimming  or  golf,  keep  on.  Horseback 
riding  and  strenuous  competitive  sports  are 
best  left  alone.  Avoid  unusual  strairring  or 
heavy  lifting.  Don't  suddenly  take  up  any 
exercise,  even  vigorous  walking,  if  you  have 


Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 


never  done  it  before.  Tub  baths,  warm  or 
tepid,  are  all  right  until  the  seventh  month. 
After  that  a  shower  or  sponge  should  be  part 
of  the  daily  routine.  Cleanliness  is  more 
than  ever  important,  because  of  the  unusual 
activity  of  the  skin  in  throwing  off  waste 
while  the  body  is  engaged  in  its  new  creative 
job.  If  you  are  used  to  a  corset,  continue  to 
wear  one  to  keep  hips  firm  and  support  the 
abdomen.  You  will  probably  be  more  com- 
fortable after  a  time  with  a  special  garment 
designed  to  give  support.  Wear  a  bust  sup- 
porter for  appearance  and  comfort  both. 
Keep  to  Cuban  or  low  heels;  no  spikes!" 

Attention  to  these  instructions  will  help 
promote  bodily  comfort.  And  now,  for 
prettiness'  sake,  give  heed  to  the  following 
suggestions: 

Give  your  hair  a  lot  of  extra  attention.  This 
is  a  perfect  time  to  give  it  a  series  of  re- 
conditioning treatments.  You  will  probably 
need  them,  for  hair  has  a  tendency  to  look 
bedraggled  or  dry  and  wispy  during  preg- 
nancy. Depending  on  whether  your  scalp 
condition  is  dry  or  oily,  secure  a  suitable  hair 
preparation  and  massage  it  in  thoroughly, 
using  palms  and  finger  tips  in  rotary  motion, 
for  five  to  ten  minutes  daily.  If  you  are  us- 
ing a  liquid,  pour  a  little  in  a  saucer  and  use 
absorbent  cotton  as  an  applicator,  to  sim- 
plify matters.  Also,  if  you  will  wrap  a  hot 
bath  towel  around  your  head  for  a  few  min- 
utes preceding  treatment,  it  makes  the  scalp 
easier  to  work  with.  After  the  massage,  use 
this  towel  for  a  thorough  rubbing  and  wiping 
to  remove  stickiness.  Finish  up  with  a  hearty 
brushing — at  least  a  hundred  strokes — lifting 
the  hair  from  the  roots  each  time  and  sweep- 
ing the  brush  out  to  the  end  of  the  strand. 
Your  scalp  should  be  pink  and  glowing  by 
this  time.  Plan  to  have  a  permanent  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  Big  Day,  so 
that  you  will  be  all  set  to  be  your  prettiest  in 
the  hospital.  Don't  leave  this  important 
beauty  item  until  the  last  minute  and  risk 
being  taken  by  surprise!  Right  here  is  a 
(Continued  on  Page  169) 
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In  these  times,  what  a  happy  discovery 
is  NUCOA's  dependable,  nourishing  goodness! 


.-#s% 


7  BASIC  FOOD  OP 

DAiiy  foa  . 


NUTRITION     GROUP 

SEVEN 


For  every  use  of  a  churned  spread  for 
bread  Nucoa  gives  wonderful  value  for 
your  money  and  ration  points!  It's  deli- 
cious on  bread  and  has  the  nicest  spreading 
texture— never  brittle  even  when  cold. 
Test  it  on  hot  breads,  waffles  or  pan- 
cakes . . .  see  how  appetizing  the  flavor  is. 
And  use  Nucoa  to  season  vegetables  and 
sauces.  You'll  find  it  gives— economically 
—the  luxurious  richness  which  only  a 
table-quality  spread  can  give! 


From  American  farms  exclusively  come 
Nucoa's  chief  ingredients- pure  vegetable 
oils  churned  in  fresh  pasteurized  skim  milk. 
To  these  benefits  of  Mother  Nature  are 
added  exacting  scientific  control  (54  tests 
daily  on  the  oil  alone)  and  skill  in  blend- 
ing and  churning  which  make  Nucoa's 
nourishing  wliolcsomeness  dependable  in 
every  pound.  And  Nucoa  always  tastes  so 
freslil  If  is  freshly  made  tlie  year  around, 
on  order  only,Thereisno  "storage" Nucoa! 


"Nucoa  aids  good  nutrition,"  savs  Miss 

Norma  Lucdcrs,  Home  Economist.  "No 
churned  spread  furnislics  more  food  energy 
than  Nucoa.  And,  winter  and  summer, 
each  pound  of  Nucoa  supplies  at  least  9,000 
units  of  VITAMIN  A.  Because  tlie  diet  should 
be  balanced  with  such  a  vitamin-ricli 
spread,  U.  S.  Official  I''ood  Rules  inchnli- 
viramini/.ed  margarine  in  tlie  Basic  7  I'"ooil 
Groups  needed  daily.  Nutririoiis  Nucoa 
helps  l)alance  tlie  diet  and  the  budget,  too!" 


For  tabic  use,  lint  Niu-im  >;iildrn  ycllo« 
with  llif  pure  Color-Wafer  included  in 
eiicli  puckttilc.  I'or  seiisonini;,  use  it  just 
us  it  comes — a  pure,  natuntl  wbite. 


Me^n^ioifs  NUC  OA 


IF   NUCOA    IS    SHORT    IN   YOUR    STORE, 

Nucim  has  lonj!  biiii  AiniTicn's  favorite  niur)>uriiie,  and  today's 
dentund  is  tremendous.  W'e  and  your  fjrocer  are  doing  our  best  to 
distribute  the  supply  fairly.  You  can  help  by  giving  your  grocer  a 
little  time  oo  your  order.  You'll  find  Nucoa  worth  wailing  for. 


A  Product  of 
The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 
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I'VE  TRIED  OTHER  BRANDS^ 
OF  Tissues  BUT  I'VE  FOUND 
YOU  CANT  BEAT  fa££A/£X* 
T/SSVES  FOR  QUALITV... 
THANKS  FOR.  KEEPING 
KLEENEX  "TOPS"! 

(from  a  letter  by  J.  V., 

Gloucester.  Mass.) 


IHBBOK 


KLEENEX  POPS 

OUT  OF  ITS  HANDV 

SERV-A-TISSUE  BOX 

UNRU/V\aeD,  UNWASTEQ 

TO  THE  LAST  DOUBLE  TISSUE!  HO  WASTE 

MEANS  MORe''jACK"FOR  WAR  STAMPS! 

(from  a  letter  by  C.  B.  B..  Richmond.  Va.) 


It  isn't  your  dealers  fault  there's 
not  enough  Kleenex  to  go  around !  We're 
making  our  full  quoto  every  day  but  it 
seems  like  everybody  wants  It! 


Regardless  of  what  others  do,  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  Kleenex  Quality 
in  every  particular,  consistent  with 
government  regulations. 


There's  only  ONE 
KLEENEX 

Ttssues  Aean'nq  any  otAer  name  are  not  f(/eenex 

<>T.M.Bw.  U.3.  Pat.Oir.) 
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HOW  TO  LIf  E  WITHOUT 
m\  HIISBMD 


Associate  in  Psychiatry^  Johns  Hopkins  University 


WITH  the  induction  of  great  numbers  of 
fathers,  thousands  of  young  mothers 
throughout  America  like  Jean  Micklo, 
of  crowded  New  York  City,  and  Eve- 
lyn Quandt,  of  Maryland's  farm  country, 
are  facing  their  hardest  war  test  virtually 
alone.  I  am  emphasizing  that  they  have  to 
meet  the  trial  almost  singlehanded,  because 
the  first  basic  rule  for  a  happy  solution  is 
their  own  recognition  of  this  reality  and  its 
implications.  Among  the  "draft  widows"  to 
whom  I  have  talked,  who  are  not  showing 
the  inspiring  fortitude  of  the  vast  majority 
to  which  Jean  and  Evelyn  belong,  the  trou- 
ble can  be  traced  almost  invariably  to  futile 
efforts  to  cling  to  companionship  and  as- 
sistance which  their  husbands  cannot  give 
them  until  after  victory  is  won. 

One  wife  told  me  in  deep  unhappiness  that 
the  last  straw  was  her  husband's  "complete 
loss  of  interest"  in  his  home,  his  children 
and  her  since  he  had  left  for  an  Army  camp. 
She  had  reached  this  devastating  conclusion 
because  of  a  snappish  letter  from  him  asking 
her,  "for  pity's  sake,"  not  to  write  a  long 
rei^ort  every  time  one  of  the  children  mis- 
behaved. 

After  we  had  discussed  the  question  she 
admitted  that  the  original  fault  was  in  the 
iiours  she  had  spent  in  idle  and  indecisive 
brooding  on  her  difliculties.  The  more  she 
dwelt  on  her  loneliness,  the  lonelier  and  more 
irritable  she  became.  The  children  got  on  her 
nerves.  Then  she  followed  her  long-established 
habit  of  turning  to  her  husband  for  help— in 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  practically  help- 
less. In  her  depressed  m(X)d  she  did  not 
notice  that  complaints  filled  such  a  large 
part  of  every  letter  to  her  husband  that  he 
could  hardly  avoid  being  annoyed. 

The  misunderstanding  faded  away  during 
a  leave  at  home  in  which  the  husband  was 
obviously  unchanged  in  his  love  and  solici- 
tude for  his  wife  and  the  children.  New  com- 
plications will  come,  however,  unless  the 
wife  holds  to  her  determination  to  combine 
her  recognition  of  the  realities  of  her  prob- 
lem with  the  application  of  a  second  basic 
rule. 

The  second  rule  for  all  mothers  widowed 
by  induction  or  enlistment  •  is  that  they 
should  keep  busy  and  interested.  It  is  not 
an  easy  rule  to  follow  for  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  Jean  and  Evelyn  in  having 
predominantly  cheerful  dispositions.  Lone- 
liness and  discouragement  tend,  perversely, 
to  dull  the  desire  for  the  activities  which  are 
the  best  possible  correctives. 

Since  years  as  a  practicing  psychiatrist 
have  made  me  aware  of  the  multitude  of 
daily  problems  confronting  young  mothers 
at  best,  I  can  guess  the  question  our  second 
rule  will  bring  from  many.  "Of  course  I 
should  seek  interests  which  would  take  my 
mind  off  my  personal  troubles,"  they  will 
say,  "but  where  and  how  am  I  to  find 
them?"  They  have  sound  reasons  for  the 
pointed  inquiry.  So  let's  get  down  to 
A  B  C's  at  once. 

A.  The  women  to  whom  housekeeping  and 
care  of  children  are  irksome  should  begin  by 
concentrating  more  attention  on  those  tasks. 
The  suggestion  may  sound  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  only  a  restatement  of  the  time-tested 
principle  that  the  way  to  acquire  some  lik- 
ing for  distasteful  work  is  to  learn  to  do  it  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  placing 


this  suggestion  high  on  the  list  because  moth- 
ers who  do  not  actually  enjoy  their  home 
duties  are  so  likely  to  overlook  the  real  op- 
portunity here.  A  good  example  is  the  wife 
whose  feelings  were  hurt  by  her  husband's 
cross  letter  about  her  complaints.  She  has 
learned  that  more  attention  to  her  home  and 
her  children  gives  her  keener  interest  in 
them,  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 
Much  of  the  time  which  she  formerly  de- 
voted to  disheartened  introspection  upon 
which  she  did  not  want  her  little  girl  and  boy 
to  intrude  is  given  now  to  genuine  compan- 
ionship with  them. 

B.  No  matter  how  sincere  mothers  are  in 
their  devotion,  they  will  feel  eventually  the 
strain  of  spending  every  day  and  every  eve- 
ning alone  at  home  with  young  children.  And 
the  children  of  the  majority  of  fathers  who 
have  been  inducted  so  far  are  young — young 
enough  to  require  exacting  care  and  not  old 
enough  to  provide  much  range  of  conversa- 
tion. When  the  strain  does  begin  to  tell, 
mothers  will  do  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren a  service  by  finding  occasional  diversion 
outside  their  own  four  walls. 

C.  The  array  of  possible  outside  diversions 
is  familiar  enough — movies,  visits  to  women 
friends,  certain  hours  of  work  in  one  of  the 
various  home-service  organizations.  Victory 
gardens  and  many  others.  The  important 
point  is  that  mothers  with  young  children 
really  can  reach  these  outside  interests.  In 
big  and  reputedly  impersonal  New  York 
City,  Jean  Micklo  found  warm  neighborli- 
ness.  A  nurse  across  the  street  invited  her  to 
dinner  at  intervals  and  took  care  of  husky, 
post-Pearl  Harbor  son  Mickey  sometimes 
while  Jean  went  out  alone.  Every  afternoon 
when  weather  permitted,  Jean  wheeled 
Mickey  in  his  baby  carriage  to  Central  Park, 
where  she  met  and  chatted  with  the  same 
group  of  mothers  airing  their  babies.  This, 
mind  you,  was  while  she  was  cheerfully 
pregnant  with  her  second  baby.  A  happy  so- 
lution depends  far  more  on  the  will  to  succeed 
than  on  economic  circumstances.  I  know  of 
two  draft-widowed  mothers  in  a  Baltimore 
rooming  house  who  obtained  adjoining  rooms. 
By  opening  the  connecting  door,  they  both 
have  more  attractive  quarters,  but  the  big- 
gest advantage  in  the  arrangement  is  that  it 
enables  them  to  trade  time  easily  in  baby 
care.  A  similar  baby  partnership  and  hours-off 
plan  could  be  used  by  any  near  neighbors. 

Our  first  two  general  rules  were  concerned 
with  the  mother's  own  adjustment  to  trying 
situations.  They  smooth  the  way  for  the 
third  rule,  which  is  that  mothers  should  not 
let  their  loneliness  and  their  trials  react  upon 
their  children.  Children  will  begin  to  mirror 
a  mother's  prevailing  attitude  even  before 
they  can  talk.  A  potent  influence  in  the 
Quandt  children's  freedom  from  tenseness 
over  Roy  Quandt's  going  to  war  is  that 
Evelyn  does  not  show  tenseness.  One  good 
reason  that  little  Mickey  Micklo  smiles  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  is  that  he  is  so  used  to  see- 
ing Jean  smiling.  Yet,  even  to  the  brave 
majority  of  draft-widowed  American  moth- 
ers like  Evelyn  and  Jean,  moments  will  come 
when  strict  self-control  is  needed  to  guard 
children  from  harmful  moods.  Here  are  some 
specific  hints: 

If  you  must  weep  for  your  Roy  or  your 
Andy  at  war,  weep  alone.  When  any  sort  of 
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The  room  with  a  genuine 
NURRE  MIRROR  —  a  "Living 
Pictvire"  —  on  the  wall  just 
can't  be  dull  and  gloomy!  For 
one  of  these  lovely  mirrors, 
with  its  bright  ever  changing 
reflections,  gives  it  animation, 
a  lovely,  charming  personality 
of  its  own  and  a  new  feeling  of 
spaciousness. 

If  your  home  needs  a  tonic, 
something  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
doldrums,  treat  it  to  a  "Living 
Picture"  —  a  genuine  NURRE 
MIRROR,  and  watch  it  come 
to  life! 

As  an  investment  for  the 
future,  buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds — 
and,  after  that,  for  an  invest- 
ment in  lasting  beauty  for  your 
home — select  a  genuine  NURRE 
MIRROR.  Better  dealers  have 
them,  in  many  lovely  styles,  all 
surprisingly  inexpensive.  Genu- 
ine Nurre  Mirrors  are  all  made 
from  polished  plate  glass,  scien- 
tifically silvered  aryl  protected 
with  the  Nurre  Improved  Pro- 
tective Backing  for  long  flawless 
service. 


/^^ 


FREE  BOOK-"HOW  FAMOUS   DECORATORS 
WOULD    USE    MIRRORS    IN    YOUR    HOME" 

■^^WEpCT* WI  <.    „«"  I  Tells    you    how    to 

^        'MH  1    i-'ji?    1  "^^    mirrors    most 

'ffipt-tf   r  w'^ji   1  effectively  in  your 

jM 'jjfiM la  ,-"'■'       1  home.    Mail    eou- 

THE  NURRE  COMPANIES,   Inc. 
BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA  Dept.  LHJ 

Name 

Address 

City ^Siai«^^.,^^^ 
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ownheartedness  comes,  conceal  it  deliber- 
tely  from  the  children.  Keep  a  bright  face 
efore  them. 

Don't  talk  about  loneliness  or  trouble. 

ou  will  be  tempted  to.  One  mother  told  me 
he  caught  herself  pleading  with  her  five- 
ear-old  son,  "Can't  you  ever  be  good  while 
laddy  is  away  and  mother  feels  so  blue?" 
;he  caught  herself  because  the  boy  started 

0  cry  for  his  father.  The  incident  reminded 
ler  that  she  had  been  using  this  bid  for  the 
xjy's  sympathy  much  too  often. 

If  your  husband  is  in  action  overseas,  steel 
ourself  against  showing  anxiety  about  the 
allure  of  letters  to  arrive.  Never  mention  to 

1  child  the  possibility  that  his  father  may  be 
\  ounded  or  killed.  If  the  child  is  old  enough 
o  think  of  the  danger  himself,  do  your  best 
o  reassure  him.  Frightening  admissions 
:an't  help  the  father's  chances,  but  can  be 
Dsychologically  injurious  to  an  impression- 
able boy  or  girl. 

At  the  other  extreme,  if  you  are  of  an  ex- 
;eptionally  placid  disposition,  don't  let  pla- 
cidity reach  a  stage  which  implies  that  the 
father  has  no  importance  to  the  home.  The 
maintenance  of  an  emotional  bond  between 
children  and  fathers  is  essential.  We  could 
state  as  our  fourth  rule  that  there  should  be 
just  enough  talk  about  the  absent  father  to 
hold  his  place  securely  in  the  affections  of 
the  children,  avoidingvprolonged  or  excited 
conversations  which  will  dramatize  too  per- 
sonally and  unhappily'the  loss  of  his  being 
away. 

Among  suggestions  for  approaching  the 
ideal,  top  billing  should  go  to  the  drama  of 
the  uniform.  Boys  and  girls  respond  to  it  at 
a  very  early  age.  Magazines  today  are  full 
of  pictures  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and,  though 
a  child  may  be  so  young  that  he  only  vaguely 
remembers  the  father,  he  will  sense  the 
father's  importance  when  mother  calls  at- 
tention to  an  attractive  drawing  or  photo- 
graph and  says  proudly: 

"That's  the  same  kind  of  uniform  your 
father  wears." 

Young  as  he  is,  Mickey  Micklo  cannot  fail 
to  catch  some  reflection  of  Jean's  love  for  his 
father,  because  she  demonstrates  it  so  con- 
sistently. Andrew's  photograph,  always  in 
view,  is  pointed  out  to  Mickey  frequently, 
and  Jean  is  sure  that  he  already  recognizes 
it.  If  he  doesn't,  he  will  soon;  and  soon  will 
be  aware,  also,  that  his  mother  and  father 
write  letters  to  each  other  every  day.  In  the 
Quandt  home  there  is  a  comparable  spirit 
for  Roy's  children  to  absorb. 


By  casual  remarks  in  a  cheerful  tone  the 
positive  contribution  of  the  father  to  the 
defense  of  his  home  and  children  can  be  em- 
phasized: "Father  will  come  back  as  soon 
as  he  and  the  other  sailors  and  soldiers  have 
won  the  war  for  you  and  me." 

To  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  grasp  the 
concepts,  there  can  be  unaffected  comment 
about  the  protection  of  the  nation  and 
moral  rights.  Stories  about  meanness  and 
viciousness  of  the  enemy  should  be  ruled  out, 
in  my  opinion,  as  certainly  too  alarming  for 
children  whose  fathers  have  been  selected  to 
fight  the  enemy,  entirely  aside  from  the 
question  whether  training  in  hate  is  not 
harmful  under  any  circumstances. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  the  emotional  ties 
to  absent  fathers  are  planned  primarily  for 
younger  children.  The  comparatively  few 
older  ones  whose  fathers  are  in  uniform  will 
do  most  of  the  dramatizing  for  themselves. 
The  boys,  and  often  the  girls,  too,  will  be 
playing  war  games,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  looking  at  militant  comic  strips,  listen- 
ing to  the  radio,  reading  war  stories.  The 
problem  of  mothers  here  will  be  chiefly  in 
holding  the  excitement  under  sensible  con- 
trol. 

10  MAKE  up  for  the  strictness  and  author- 
ity which  fathers  often  supplied,  mothers 
who  are  inclined  to  be  too  indulgent  should 
compel  themselves  to  use  more  firmness. 
For  example,  Jean  said  to  me,  "Andy  used 
to  let  Mickey  cry  it  out  when  he  screamed 
to  be  picked  up,  but  I  simply  can't."  If  she 
could  make  herself  stand  pat  on  this  issue, 
she  would  eliminate  a  habit  of  Mickey's 
which  is  putting  an  extra  burden  on  her  and 
is  detrimental  to  him.  A  mother  living  with 
relatives  for  the  duration  may  have  to  make 
some  compromises  in  training.  She  should 
make  only  those  that  are  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. 

All  the  rules  formulated  for  mothers  whose 
husbands  have  gone  to  war  depend  for  their 
balanced  application  upon  the  courage  of  the 
inothers  in  the  present  crisis,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  The  records  show  how 
well  virtually  all  of  them  are  meeting  the 
test.  They  are  getting  along  on  their  allot- 
ments, generally  without  complaint,  helped 
in  tight  squeezes  by  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief  and  other  organizations.  Their  bright 
hopes  for  the  future  are  typified  by  Jean's 
plans  for  a  postwar  house  and  Evelyn's  con- 
viction that  Army  experience  will  improve 
Roy's  opportunities  later. 


\ 


"My  husband  had  to  get  back  to  camp — ivouldyou 
be  so  kind  as  to  carry  me  over  the  threshold?" 


Don  t  try  to  blow  that  cold  away 


When  those  nostrils  are  clogged  with  thick,  stubborn  mucus  and 
breathing  through  that  cold-sick  nose  is  almost  impossible — don't 
try  to  blow  the  congested  passages  open!  Hard  blowing  makes  the 
tender  membranes  sore!  May  even  increase  the  stopped-up  discomfort! 

No  cure  for  a  head  cold  has  yet  been  found  but  that  tormenting, 
smothering  stuffiness,  that  smarting  irritation  around  nose  and  mouth 
can  be  relieved  quickly.  See  how  Mentholatum  htilps. 

Easy  way  to  open  stuffy  nostrils  . . .  soothe  irritation 

Applied  right  in  the  nose  and  snuffed  well  back,  Mentholatum  strikes 
promptly  at  nasal  discomforts  with  4  vital  actions: 

I.  Helps  thin  out  thick  mucus— your  nose  starts  to  clear. 

2.  Soothes  irritated  membranes,  reduces  red,  sore  ring  around  nose 
and  mouth  caused  by  burning,  smarting  discharge. 

3.  Helps  reduce  swelling,  congestion— nostrils  start  to  open. 

4.  Helps  Nature  heal  by  increasing  circulation  in  "sick"  area. 

Don't  go  on  "suffering"  right  through  a  heavy  cold.  Use  Mentholatum 
— quick.  Every  breath  brings  welcome  reUef!  You  breathe  more 
easily  again,  sleep  better,  waken  more  refreshed,  feel  more  clear- 
headed and  look  like  a  different  person!  At  any  stage  of  a  cold 
spread  Mentholatum  generously  in  each  nostril,  snulf  well  back — 
and  B-R-E-A-T-H-E.  Jars  30fi. 


COOLING  —  SOOTHING 

MENTHOLATUM 

Helps  Clear  Clogged  Noses— quickly,  safely 


WHEN  COLD  CAUSES  COUGHING 

Rub  Mentliolatum  generously  oiitocliest  and  throat. 
This  stimulates  surface  cireulation  .  .  .  helps  relieve 
painful  soreness  and  l<M-al  conjiestiou  in  the  cliest 
nniseles.  In  addition — eomforting  vapors  rise  through 
ui>per  broneliial  passages  to  8<M)the  irritation  of  mu- 
cous membranes  in  nose  and  throat.  Soreness,  tight- 
ness, thus  ease  up— coughing  spasms  quiet  down. 
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Pioneer  Stuff 


BY  FKOKEIVrE  J.  KAS  AIVD  BETTY  TOMPKIIVS 


BAKED   BY   NABISCO  •  NATIONAL   BISCUIT   COMPANY 


IN  MANY  country  crossroads  and  rural 
hamlets,  life  goes  on  much  as  it  did  in 
grandmother's  day,  without  the  push- 
button conveniences  of  modern  living. 
Ev  Quandt  is  today's  counterpart  of  our 
"Westward  Ho!"  forebears.  Rugged  coun- 
try life  gives  her  a  philosophy  and  stamina 


in  which  neither  backache  nor  boredom 
a  place.  Her  homespun  mode  of  life, 
close-knit  family  and  everyday  chores 
her  stand-bys  now,  as  they've  always  b< 
A  visit  with  Ev  is  good  for  the  spirit, 
less  rugged  souls  may  need  other  method 
saving  and  strengthening  muscles. 


"^(m^^t  t&  Alined 
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IHi\  Kl.ltP  THSi  >«f  TH  #»/4W.  I  se  both 
IiiiikIh  wh«!iiev<'r  yon  can.  It  relieves  the 
overluxed  riKht  hand,  saves  time  and  uses 
two  sets  of  muscles.  Ev  washes  windows 
with   luT  riKht   and   follows  with   her  left. 

TAHH  IT  SITTIXti.  Standing  uses  8  per 
cent  mi>re  energy  than  sitting.  Peeling 
potatoes,  shelling  peas,  polishing  silver 
are  good  sit-down  jobs.  But  sit  straight, 
with  the  hody  in  balance. 

FlU^lt  I'M*  when  you  tie  Johnny's  shoe- 
la<'e>i.  liending  over  puts  all  the  pull  on 
your  spine.  Follow  Kv's  method  of  picking 
up  toys;  get  action  in  the  strong  hip  and 
thigh  muscles,  and  fold  up  your  three  sets 
of  jftints — ankle,  knee  and  hip. 

IIFT  I.IKE  A  X^ORKMAX.  \li  hen  lift- 
ing something  heavy,  like  husky  Geral- 
dine,  the  same  technique  applies  as  for 
stooping.  Fold  up  the  knee  and  hip  joints 
and  go  down  after  your  burden,  then  rise 
with  it  by  straightening  out  the  knees  and 
thighs.    I^et  your  legs  help  your  back. 

AVOIIt  Tit  AT  "J^HAT  niLL  I  OO 
XEXT?" FEHLIIS'O  by  having  a  plan  of 
work,  but  keep  it  flexible  enough  so  you  can 
dash  to  that  last-minute  meeting  without 
worrying  about  bow  the  living  room  looks. 

SPREAU    VOIR   SnOPPIJSO.     Go  to 

market  when  other  women  are  washing  or 
ironing.  Shopping  won't  take  so  long  and 
you  won't  get  so  tired  battling  crowds. 

SHIFT  EQIIPMEIS'T  in  your  kitchen  if 
you  have  to  walk  a  mile  for  a  muffin  tin. 
Keep  things  you  use  together  in  one  place. 

UROP  YOIR  1'OOKY  DOI'HH  instead 
of  rolling  and  cutting  it.  Make  loaf  instead 
of  layer  cakes,  and  drop  biscuits  instead 
of  cutting  them. 

I.ET  ItREAKFAST  IHSIIFS    WAIT 

(rinsed  and  stacked)  (ill  after  I.  ncli :  takes 
less  time  to  d«>  two  batches  at  once,  is  b'ss 
trouble,  and  you  can  get  right  at  1  lie  morn- 
ing cb€>res  after  breakfast.  Kinse  theflishes 


t: 


with  hot  water  and  dry  just  the  gla  i' 
and    silver.     Let    the   other    things    dr  ii 

WATCH  VOIR  STEP.  Wear  low,  br.  d- 
base  heeled  shoes  and  dresses  or  sU 
that  allow  plenty  of  swing  for  housew i 
Ev  likes  full-skirted  cottons  that  car 
easily  tubbed  for  farm  life.  Don't  re 
to  castoff  shoes  for  housework,  save  > 
"spikes"  for  dress-up  occasions.  A  h;  I 
working  body  needs  good,  steady  supp 

SPREAU  THE  EOAH.  When  you  1 
heavy  loads  to  carry,  make  more  trips  > 
lighter  loads.  Tired  leg  muscles  rec 
quickly,  but  spine  and  shoulder  stra 
lasting.  You  may  never  carry  water  f 
a  well,  but  for  any  carrying  stand 
straight,  so  the  weight  falls  on  the  p' 
rather  than  on  the  back  muscles. 

AVOIO  THE  HIP  URAPE.  Carry  1 
bundles  close  to  the  body,  the  way 
totes  the  clothesbasket  to  the  car. 
distributes  the  heavy  weight  to  both  s 
of  the  body  and  eliminates  the  lopsidec 
carry,  which  overtaxes  the  burdened  s 

SHORTEX     YOIR    REACH.     Dj'i, 

stretch  all  out  of  shape  to  hang  curts  isL 
but  move  up  to  them.  Climb  on  a  »  i<r 
stool  for  the  high  shelves,  instead  of  o  t^ 
straining  muscles.  Long  handles  on  d  it'< 
ers  and  brushes  do  the  stretching  for    u, 

IXDOOR  SPORT.  Good  doses  of  fresh  lii 
every  day  keep  women  like  Ev  from  fet  tig 


fatigue.  Get  out  in  the  air  every  d 
possible.  Walk  briskly.  Indoors  use  a  sj 
ing  technique  whenever  you  cs 
swings  with  the  dusteloth.  a  good  upr 
stance  with  the  mop  and  a  follow-thr< 
swing  with  the  broom  help  to  curb 
tired  feeling. 

XOTIIIISH    LIKE   A    CHANGE. 

your  work  and  avoid  b<iredom.  Change  1 
stan<liiig    to    sitting    chores    to    break  h 
iiionoli>ny.  Do  the  l<-ast-liked  jobs  ear 
the  morning.  an<l  lie  down  a  few  mini 
every  «lay  to  replenish  lagging  pep 
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I  y  filled  the  shed  with  slab  u^oodt 
/  fore  he  left,  but  Ev  splits  it  for  the 
,  od  box,  which  supplies  fuel  for 
I  i)king,  heating  and  hot  water.  Ev 
t  esn't  call  this  hard  work.  Even  so, 
!  e  thinks  work  never  hurt  anyone. 


"Eat  three  meals  u  day.  You  hear?" 
Roy  told  Ev.  She  used  to  skip  meals 
when  Roy  was  away  and  often  felt 
tired.  Now  Skipper  needs  meat  and 
vegetables,  so  Ev  eats  regularly 
with    the    ^'man    of    the   family." 


'ith  no  washing   machine  of  her   , 

ivn  and  having  to  carry  and  heat  W 

aterfor  washing,  Ev  loads  her  wash 

,1  the  car  and  takes  it  to  her  moth- 

^•'s  to  use  her  machine.   Usually  she 

],  ries  the  wash  and  irons  there  too. 
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Everything  about  Ev's  tiny  iiouse  is 
spick-and-span,  though  she  has  no 
modern  conveniences.  When  the 
sun  streams  through  her  shining 
windows,  she  feels  sorry  for  city 
folks:  "/  couldn't   breathe  there." 


Voter  doesn't  come  from  a  faucet  at 
his  house.  It  must  be  carried  from 
he  well  next  door,  and  heated  on  the 
dtchen  range.  But  house  and  chil- 
iren  are  spotless,  and  shelves  are 


tacked  with   home-canned  foods 


With  a  small  house  and  two  healthy 
children,  Ev  does  a  normal  amount 
of  picking  up  playthings  that  clut- 
ter the  floor.  She  needs  no  special 
exercises  to  keep  her  weight  down, 
muscles   firm    and    posture    good. 


Husky  year-old  Geraldine  weighs 
thirty  pounds.  Ev  of  ten  lifts  her  fifty 
times  a  day.  That  adds  up  to  tons  of  m 
baby  lifting,  but  chopping  wood  and 
carrying  water  have  given  Ev  a 
strong  and  well  co-ordinated  body. 


mE 


ORDERS  FROM  HEADQUARTERS 

Washington.  D.  C. 


KEEP  WELL!  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  conserve 
health  and  strength.  Lick  that  germ  at  the  out- 
set. Don't  become  another  burden  to  the  already 
overtaxed  physicians  and  hospital  facilities. 


Looks  a  little  silly,  doesn't  it? . . .  Aaually,  we 
never  heard  of  a  woman  who  locked  up  her 
laundry  soap  with  the  family  sparklers. 

But  the  general  idea  isn't  bad.  Soap,  under 
war  conditions,  is  a  precious  article.  Every  bar 
that's  made  contains  materials  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  men  in  the  service. 

We    don't    believe    any    sensible 
woman  needs  urging  to  be  careful  with 
soap.  To  buy  just  what  she  needs.  To 
get  full  value  from  every  ounce. 
To  make  every  bar  last  as 
long  as  possible  .  .  . 

especially  when  she  uses 
Fels-Naptha  Soap! 


^oitA  /4m&U€^  ^u/i€ii, 


S"«"mor.oWs  noonday  n.ea  ■  GeU  , 

gox  Gelatine  <^-^/Z^  ^  ^i".  ^^  'otolni'  •;.  /ou'l 
jl-l;rp."r<ood.YetKnoxtaUesnopo.^ 

find  it  everywhere .  ^^jy  ;ial/ 
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start  with  Basic  Recipe  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

2  envelopes  Knox  Gelatine        ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  juice 
1/,  cup  cold  water  ^^^^^^^^.^ful  salt 


%  cup  cold  water  ^^^^^^„„,,f  ^^  salt  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  and  lemon  Juice 

soften  gelatine  in  cold  water^an^^^^  .^  ^^^^  remaining 

and  stir  thoroughly,  uivi"  ^^^      ^^_  ^^,.„„  ch.l.  Moid,   i     _^^  ^  ^^^^i- 


;::;en.eaWaU.o..So;o..^c>haU^^ 

hot  gelatine  ^'^^^^Vj^-on-Uy-^^^  c°°^- 
cup  sugar  ^"^/,\^^rtfto  thicken,  fold  in 

When  ml''^"'^^^^„n  aople,  %  cup  wal- 
lA  cup  celery.  /.  cup  appi^^/^  ^^^^,3 

nut  meats-all  cut  jn^-ies,  chopped 
and  V4  cup  l^^^_f  ^"id  in  cold  water 
(if  desired)    BAnse  mo         ^^^^  ,^ 

and  fill  wit'^.rfirm  TO  serve,  unmold 
SSdVe-S  garnish  With  may- 

onnaise.  Serves  6. 


.  ..•  u^iA    to  remaining 
for  Shrimp  C^'  '  ^oj^  t°^  ^^d  a  pinch 

half  of  hotgelf^"«X    i^^^'"'P°° 

of  pepper  or  cayenne.^^^^^^  chili  sauce^ 

sugar,  and  2  tamesp       ^^^^^^V-en,  fold  in 
Cool.  When  It  beg  ns  to  ^^^^11 

1/3  cup  PicW^"^''fvesh-cooked).  Rinse 
shrimp  (canned  or  fies^J  CO  ^  ^^^ 

large  mold  in  f^^  water.  ^^^^^ 

whole  shrimps  in  ^o  \°  ^J^^til  firm.  To 
fill  with  mixtuie^  ^^tercress  and  gar- 
Sarm 'yonnale.  Serves  6. 

.PROTEIN. ..NO   POINTS 


•    Be  sure  to 

write  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox, 

Box  23,  Johnstown;  for  a  free  copy 

of  her  new  recipe  book,  just  off  the  press. 


Dinner  partners!    Jean's  diet  dovetails  with  Mickey's  now  that  he's 
old  enough  to  eat  vegetables.    What  he  needs  daily,  she  needs  too. 

Keeping  in  Shape 


MANY  young  war  wives  are  having  their 
babies  alone  without  the  comforting 
presence  of  their  husbands.  It  takes 
courage  to  wait  for  a  baby  alone — 
sometimes  in  a  strange  city.  Jean  Micklo  has 
that  courage — a  gay  bi'and  of  it. 

If  you've  always  eaten  normally  of  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  and  have  had  sufficient 
money  to  indulge  a  good  appetite,  there's 
little  you  need  add  to  your  diet  except  more 
milk.  Have  at  least  a  quart !  Cod-liver  oil  is 
recommended  unless  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  where  you  can  be  out  in  the 
sun  most  of  the  day.  Keep  in  mind  the  foods 
that  abound  in  iron — liver,  kidneys  and  eggs; 
all  the  green,  leafy  vegetables;  oatmeal  and 
other  whole-grain  cereals;  dried  fruits,  sujh 
as  raisins,  figs,  and  so  on;  dried  beans  and 
peas.  You  especially  need  these  now  and 
until  the  baby  comes,  as  iron-rich  foods  build 
and  maintain  red  blood. 

If  you've  been  skimping  along  since  your 
husband  has  been  away,  thinking  you  "just 
couldn't  afford  it,"  some  readjustment  will 
have  to  be  made  in  your  budget  of  other  es- 
sentials to  allow  for  the  foods  and  the  quan- 
tities of  these  foods  that  are  now  more  im- 
portant for  you  to  eat  than  at  any  other 
time  in  your  life — except,  perhaps,  when  you 
were  a  baby  yourself.  You  want  your  baby 
to  have  a  healthy  start  in  life  and  you  want 
to  keep  yourself  well  and  strong  so  you  can 
care  for  him  after  he  is  born. 

Try  to  follow  this  plan  every  day  unless  your 
doctor  prescribes  a  special  diet.  Consult  him 

first! 

Milk.  One  quart.  Milk  does  more  for  you 
than  any  other  food  and  does  it  more  cheaply. 
This  is  one  food  you  should  not  skimp  on. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  needed 
amounts  of  calcium,  so  necessary  for  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  your  child  and  to  protect 
your  own,  from  any  other  food  than  milk. 
Some  women  can't  tolerate  milk  and  doctors 
prescribe  calcium  tablets.  Milk  need  not  al- 
ways be  fresh  fluid  milk,  nor  do  you  need  to 
drink  it  all.  It  counts  just  as  much  in  a  soup, 
custard  or  ice  cream,  for  instance.  Cheese 
counts  too.  Canned  evaporated  milk  is 
cheaper  than  bottled.  Use  it  for  cooking. 
Should  you  gain  weight  too  rapidly,  switch 
to  buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk  for  a  while. 

Baait'  One  a  day.  More  if  you  can't  afford 
to  have  meat,  fish  or  poultry.  Grade  B  eggs 
are  less  expensive. 


Bread  and  cereals.  Have  a  hot  COok 
or  ready-to-eat  cereal  in  the  morning.  0: 
meal  rates  high  in  your  diet,  as  it's  rich 
iron.  Eat  some  bread  at  each  meal,  if  yc 
weight  permits. 


Vegetables.  Two  or  more  servings  in  z\ 
dition  to  potatoes.  One  should  be  raw.  Le| 
on  the  green  ones — yellow  ones  frequentl 

Fruits.   Make  one  a  citrus  variety — c 
anges,    grapefruit — or   tomatoes,    fresh 
canned,  and  according  to  available  poir 
and  current  cost.    Oranges,  irrespective 
cost,  are  the  cheapest  source  of  vitamin  ' 
In  addition,  have  one  or  more  servings 
other  fruits.   Save  some  points  for  prune 
raisins  and  figs. 

Meat,  fish  or  poultry.  One  small  ser 
ing  daily;  and  variety  meats,  particular 
liver  and  kidneys,  are  the  most  important 
luckily  in  the  low-point  class.  Try  to  ha' 
liver  twice  a  week — even  pork  liver  and  be 
liver  are  good,  and  not  so  expensive  as  call 
liver.  Cheese  and  dried-bean  dishes  will  he 
out  on  the  week's  points.  Some  doctors  r 
strict  protein  in  some  cases,  so  omit  the 
foods  only  on  doctor's  advice. 

Fats,  Use  very  moderately. 

Sugar.  Only  enough  to  flavor — molass 
helps  supply  iron,  so  use  instead  occasionall 

Cod-liver  oil.   At  least  one  teaspoon 
its  equivalent.   Best  to  let  your  doctor  pr 
scribe. 

%i^ater.  At  l&st  four  glasses  in  additic 
to  milk  and  other  beverages. 

IVEIGHING  IN 

The  phrase  "eating  for  two"  is  often  mi 
understood.  It  doesn't  mean  you  shou 
stuff  yourself!  In  fact,  your  doctor  will  wai 
you  against  overeating.  The  emphasis  shou 
be  put  on  quality  and  good  nutrition  rathi 
than  quantity.  If  your  weight  is  norma 
there  is  no  need  for  eating  any  more  tha 
usual.  After  the  fourth  month  the  increase  i 
weight  should  be  gradual — about  one  ha 
pound  a  week.  This  is  understandable,  sinci 
twenty  to  twenty-three  pounds  is  considere 
an  average  gain  in  normal  pregnancy.  If  yc 
are  overweight  or  underweight  in  the  b' 
ginning,  of  course,  your  doctor  will  corre( 
your  diet  so  that  normal  weight  gain  will  t 
kept  in  line. 


too 
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weight  in  line.  Fats  and  rich  fare  are  notice- 
ably absent.  More  variety  can  be  added  if 
you  have  more  money  to  spend. 

Breahfast  pattern.  Whole  orange  (bet- 
ter than  drinking  the  juice) ;  rolled  oats  with 
milk;  whole-wheat  toast;  milk,  or  cocoa 
made  with  milk.  If  you  prefer  to  have  your 
egg  for  breakfast,  fine — just  so  you  have  it 
sometime  during  the  day.  Grapefruit,  apple- 
sauce, and  so  on,  can  be  substituted,  but 
have  oranges  often.  Vary  your  hot  cereals 
as  you  can. 

Dinner  a— noon.  1 — Braised  liver;  potato 
cooked  in  the  skin;  carrots;  cabbage  salad; 
toast;  fresh  pear;  milk  or  tea. 

2 — Broiled  lamb  kidneys;  spinach;  raw 
carrot  sticks;  toast;  applesauce  or  other 
fruit;  milk  or  tea. 

3 — Broiled  chopped  beef;  stewed  toma- 
toes; baked  potato;  toast;  simple  milk  pud- 
ding; milk  or  tea. 

Whether  you  have  milk  or  tea  for  dinner 
depends  on  whether  or  not  you  have  milk 
and  crackers  at  midmorning  and  before  bed. 

Light  suppers.  1 — Poached  egg  on  toast; 
salad  of  greens;  stewed  fruit;  milk. 

2 — Peanut-butter-and-shredded-cabbage 
sandwich;  canned  soup  thinned  with  milk; 
banana.  Have  an  egg  if  it  hasn't  been  in- 
cluded for  breakfast. 

3 — Potato  soup;  scrambled-egg  sandwich; 
raw  carrot;  lemon  gelatin. 
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BOOKLETS  TO  HELP  YOU 

Getting  Ready  for  Motherhood,  by 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Bundesen — Reference  Li- 
brary, Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Independ- 
ence Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 
Price,  6  cents.  No.  1513. 

Pre-Natal  Care,  Publication  No.  4— 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau.  Write  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.   Price,  5  cents. 

The  Expectant  Mother,  Folder  I  — 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 


o  ftasu  on  salt.  Salt  makes  the  body  re- 
lin  water,  and  that  weighs!  Salt  your  food 
ghtly  in  the  kitchen  and  keep  away  from 
lie  shaker  in  the  dining  room. 

voia  these  foods.  Gravies,  mayon- 
aise,  cream,  fat  meats,  pancakes,  fried 
ods,  candy,  popcorn,  rich  desserts.  If  you 
jver  could  abide  certain  foods,  even  if  rec- 
Timended,  now  is  not  the  time  to  drag  your- 
;lf  to  the  table  to  eat  them.  Your  doctor  can 
;lp  you  choose  foods  that  will  make  up  for 
le  ones  you  simply  can't  eat,  if  you  will  tell 
im  your  pet  hates. 

LO^^'-COST  MEALS  FOR  YOU 

our  or  five  small  meals  are  better  than 
iree  hearty  ones — particularly  in  the  latter 
lonths,  for  comfort,  and  in  the  early 
lonths,  too,  if  morning  sickness  is  your  lot. 
ften  such  a  small  thing  as  eating  crackers 
ith  a  cup  of  hot  milk  before  bed,  plus  hav- 
ig  your  dinner  at  noon  instead  of  at  night, 
ill  help.  The  following  simple  menus  will 
ve  you  the  needed  foods  and  keep  your 
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Mirkry  heep.s  labs  on  tnornnty's  weight. 
Jean  is  keeping  it  down.  Doctor's  order! 


mm 


WRDERJ^  FKOM 


H  K  A  »  <(1IA  II T  K  It  S 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  for  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers.   If  there  is  a 
shortage  of  fresh  fluid  milk  in  your  area  at  any  time,  you  may 
get  supplemental  ration-stamp  allowances  for  evaporated  milk. 
Have  your  doctor  give  you  a  certificate  to  cover  your  needs. 
Present  this  to  your  rationing  board. 


Substantial  Meals 
Substantial  Savings 

says  Mrs.  Beth  Kilbourn, 

of  Hartford,  Conn., 

as  told  to 

Edith  Radom,  Food  &  Fashion  Editor, 
Hartford  Courant 

"Good  food  .  .  .  lots  of  it ...  at  down-to- 
earth  prices!  That's  my  answer  to  war- 
time meals.  And  that's  why  I'm  enthusi- 
astic about  my  A&P  Super  Market.  It 

gives  me  all  the  answers in  variety  . . . 

in  quality ...  in  economy.  And  I  find 
some  things  that  only  A&P  can  serve  me, 
such  as  high-quality,  low-priced  Ann  Page 
Foods. 

"I  like  to  market  with  a  basic  shop- 
ping list,  letting  the  abundantly  stocked 
shelves,  counters  and  bins  inspire  my 
menus.  And  I  like  to  save  time,  gasoline 
and  energy  by  shopping  under  one  roof. 
Because  these  things  are  important,  my 
A&P  'Super'  is  important  to  me.  I  think 
other  women  feel  the  same  way  . .  .  when 
they  discover  the  same  advantages." 


;'"^   'o  act  t  ^"''    «'"'^ 
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EXCLUSIVELY  YOURS  AT  A&P 

S  FAMILY  OF  /ucW^  rVi»€^ 


The  famous  Ann  Page  Foods,  sold  only  at  A&P, 
are  truly  "America's  Pantry  Favorites."  Whole- 
some, nourishing  and  appetizing,  they  are  the 
aristocrats  of  the  pantry  shelf.  And  yet  they  are 
very  democratic  in  price  because,  made  by  A&P, 
many  unnecessary  in-between  costs  arc  eliminated 
. . .  and  the  savings  are  sharci!  with  you.  Try  an 
assortment  of  Ann  Page  Foods  ...  today  ! 

ANN     PAGE     FOODS 

Amer'iza'%  Pantry  Favorites 


^ac>€  (^  'tc  23Z      ON  MANY  FINE  FOODS 

♦Many  AtiP  brands  (sold  only  at  A&P)  bring  you  sav- 
ings up  to  2.?%  compared  to  prices  usually  asked  for 
other  nationally  known  products  of  comparable  quality. 
These  savings  are  yours  because  A&P  brings  these  good 
things  direct  from  their  source  to  you  with  many  un- 
necessary   in-between    expenses    cut    front    iluir    <.ost. 


3,?  Ann  Pajje  Foods 
Eight  O'clock,  Red  Circle 

and  Bokar  Coffees 
Jane  Parker  Cakes,  Rolls 

and  "Dated"  Doniits 
Marvel  "Enriched"  Dread 
Nectar  and  Our  Own  Teas 


A&P  Canned  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 

7  Sunnvfield  Cereals 

White  Sail 

Cleaning  .\ids 

Sunnyfield  Flours 

and  many  other  fine  foods 

©  lOH-Thc  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 


SOLD     ONLY     AT     A&P     FOOD     STORES 
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^^...and  ril  live  like  a  queen  in  a  house  that  takes  care  of  itself..  J  ^ 


IT'S  A  DREAM,  of  course!  Even  your  home  of  to- 
morrow won't  completely  "run  itself"!  But  it  will 
be  easier  to  manage,  more  fun  to  live  in  than  any  house 
you  ever  hoped  for!  In  fact,  here  are  a  few  of  the 
things  which  engineers  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Gas 
industry  are  planning  for  you  right  now. 

AN    AIL-YEAR-ROUND    PERFECT    CLIMATE— Yout   new    GaS 

air-conditioning  system  will  keep  your  home  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer  .  .  .  give  you  fresh,  clean, 
balanced  air  at  a  moment's  notice— all  from  one  simple, 
compact  unit  operated  by  the  spotless  fuel,  GAS. 

A  WONDER  KITCHEN— Marvelously  cool,  marvelously  clean 
—where  a  new  Certified  Performance  Gas  range,  equipped 
with  new  heat  controls,  will  not  only  give  you  "precision 
cooking" . . .  but  better  meals  . . .  with  less  drudgery! 


HOT  WATER  GALORE- YouT  DCw  automatic  Gas  water- 
heating  system  will  give  you  oceans  of  hot  water  when- 
ever you  want  it — make  all  housekeeping  easier. 

MAGIC  REFRIGERATION— Your  new  silent  Gas  refrigerator, 
with  greater  storage  facilities,  will  make  it  easier  to  keep 
all  kinds  of  food  fresh  longer — meats,  vegetables,  even 
frozen  foods  . . .  will  save  you  hours  of  marketing  time, 
give  your  family  greater  variety. 

Our  dreams  of  a  better  world  are  indeed  coming  true. 
It  is  a  world  worth  planning  and  saving  for  —  with 
every  War  Bond  you  can  buy. 

Remember  .  .  .  Gas  today  speeds  war 
production.  Use  it  wisely.  Tomorrow  it 
will  bring  you  new  ease,  new  leisure, 
better  living. 


THE  MAGIC  FLAME  THAT  WILL  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  FUTURE 

An  advtrtutmtnt  of  tht  Amtrkan  Gat  Aisocialion 
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PHOTOGRAPH  BY  HAROLD  FOWLKR 

Here,  Is  tin  everyday  dinhifi  mom,  nititle  fresli  ni//i  jiiiiiil  iiiul  rtttlttnftihric.  Vii- 
niali-lied  junk-shop  furniture  looks  surprisingly  comptilihle  under  its  snowy 
disfiitise.  Without  expensive  alterations,  outmoded  J'urnil  ure  uorks  into  the  do- 
over  ensemble  formula:  Paint  all  of  it  alike  to  make  il  ineonspirmnis,  placing 
the   emphasis    on  your   color   scheme    anil    the  decorative   (piality   of  your  fabric. 


for  an  Old  Dining  Room 


BY  HENRIETTA  IMUKIIOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

DOING  over  an  old  dining  room  is  the  easiest  big  decoration  job  there  is.  Inexpensive, 
too,  if  you  have  the  furniture.  All  you  need  are  paint  and  fabric.  In  case  you  have 
no  furniture,  look  in  the  secondhand  shops  and  select  the  plainest,  sturdiest  used 
pieces  you  can  find.  The  styles  need  not  match — ours  were  all  odd — and  the  wood 
can  be  different  too.  But  try  to  have  the  pieces  resemble  one  another  in  a  general  way, 
and  make  sure  they  are  structurally  sound.  Repairing  or  reinforcing  old  furniture  is  ex- 
pensive and  defeats  our  object  in  acquiring  it. 

Here's  another  tip:  Don't  plan  elaborate  make-over,  as  that  is  expensive.  To  change 
the  lines,  simplify  your  designs  by  removing  ornaments  or  sawing  off  extras,  which  is  all 
we  did  in  our  ivy  dining  room.  New  knobs  and  pulls  help  to  modernize  old  pieces;  all-over 
white  or  ivory  paint  makes  small  details  unimportant.  Oak  furniture  seems  especially 
good  for  refinishing.    It  is  strong,  and  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  secondhand  market. 

Here  is  how  to  plan  your  new  dining-room  scheme.  Even  if  you  want  to  keep  your 
present  furniture  as  it  is,  the  technique  for  creating  (Continued  on  Page  163) 
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Another  year  of  wear  has  been  added  to  the 
life  of  your  furnishings.   Take  inventory 
the  first  sunny  day  and  restore  every  ar- 
ticle you  can.  Clean  lamp  shades,  draperies, 
and  rugs,  and  groom  each  piece  of  furniture 
to  make  it  last  a  bit  longer.   Fresh  paint 
and  fabric  are  your  allies  this  spring. 
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"Who  said  jood  rationing  ivould  help  my  figure?'* 

Gaining  weight?  Feeling  not  quite  up  to  par? 
Perhaps  it's  because  your  wartime  meals 
Include   too  many  starchy,    vitamin-poor  foods 
What  to  do  about   it?  That's  simple! 

Reduce   the  Ry-Krisp  wayl 

The  new  free  Ry-Krisp  wartime   reducing  book 
Tells  how  a  normal  person  can  lose   excess  weight 
And  gives  new  low-point  menus  and   recipes 
For  delicious  meals  everyone  can  enjoy 


For  new  book  with  complete  reducing  plan,  write 
Ry-Krisp,  21  Checkerboard  Sq.,    St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 


LOW  POINT 
LOWCALORIE 
MEAL  PLANNER 
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LOW-POINT     FEAST 

,     .       served  with  toasted  ^^:^f'^£X'^ltT:^^ 
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on  most  fooa  store 
helves  and  meat  counters. 
THEfRANK  TEA&  SPICE  CO..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


m^ 


WAXED  PAPER 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 

this  summer.    Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,    Dept.  L,     GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


YOU  GOT  TO  KNOW  YOUR  FOLKS 

{Continued  from  Page  25) 


and  tended  sick  folks  fifty  miles  in  every 
direction — sometimes  farther. 

"He  never  turned  down  a  call  that  might 
mean  somebody  needed  him.  Many  a  time 
he'd  work  straight  around  the  clock.  I  had 
typhoid  and  my  sister  had  whooping  cough 
and  ma  had  a  new  baby  once,  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  pulled  us  through. 

"He  healed  folks'  fears  and  troubles  as 
well  as  their  fevers  and  he  kept  at  it,  day 
and  night,  until  Old  Doc  over  there  come 
home  from  college  and  hung  out  his  shingle 
alongside  his  father's. 

"Well,  Old  Doc  got  along  fine,  of  course. 
He  had  a  dandy  wife  that  he'd  married 
while  he  was  in  school,  and  after  a  few 
years  along  come  a  cute  little  shaver  of  a 
boy.  He  and  the  Old  Gentleman  got  to 
talking  about  building  a  hospital  for  Tansy. 
It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  memorial  to  old 
Doctor  Kimberley. 

"Then  along  come  a  smart  aleck  of  a  new 
doctor,  and  just  about  overnight  Tansy  had 
a  hospital  and  nurses  in  white  uniforms,  and 
this  Doctor  Harkness  was  running  the  whole 
show.  I  won't  say  he  wasn't  a  good-enough 
doctor.  But  right  from  the  start  I  didn't 
like  him.  I  suppose  I  got  to  feeling  that  way 
because  of  the  way  he  was  about  his  hair- 
cuts, phoning  in  once  a  week  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  being  awful  unpleasant  if  I  wasn't 
just  ready  and  waiting  for  him.  Other  folks 
got  to  get  their  hair  cut,  too,  but  he  figured 
he  had  a  little  edge  on  importance. 

"Mostly,  he  went  over  mighty  big.  You 
might  not  believe  it,  Les,  but  the  people  of 
Tansy  just  flocked  to  him.  He  was  young 
and  kind  of  good-looking,  and  his  hospital 
was  full  of  electric  machines  and  gadgets, 
mostly  good  stuff  Old  Doc  told  me  so,  and 
said  he  wished  he  could  afford  some  of  the 
same    layout-  and    folks 

fell    for  it  like  they  will       

for  anything  new  and  dif- 
ferent Chop  your  o 

"First  thing  we  knew,  ^"'  ^"'""^  >**» 
everybody    in    town   was 

having   appendicitis   and       

adenoids  and  tumors  and 
everything  you  could  think  of  that  could  be 
cut  out  and  charged  for  aplenty.    And  this 
Doctor  Harkness  did  all  the  cutting. 

"Now  I  don't  lay  any  claim  to  knowing 
anything  about  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  I  got  horse  sense.  And  I  ain't  been  a 
barber  in  Tansy  all  these  years  without 
learning  a  lot  about  folks,  sort  of  in  the  same 
way  a  doctor  does.  So  I  didn't  like  the  way 
Harkness  come  along  and  said  that  Grandma 
Watkins  had  to  be  sent  to  a  warmer  climate. 
The  Old  Gentleman  had  been  keeping 
Grandma  comfortable  and  happy  on  her  sun 
porch  ever  since  she  got  to  be  ailing,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  sent  a  bill.  In  her  young 
days  Grandma  had  set  up  with  many  a 
patient  of  his.  But  the  Watkinses  were  in 
the  money  that  year— they'd  just  sold  the 
ranch— and  they  sent  Grandma  to  some 
fancy  rest  home  in  Arizona.  She  died  down 
there  of  homesickness  without  ever  coming 
back.  The  Old  Gentleman  sure  felt  bad 
about  it. 

And  then  there  was  Alice  and  Tom 
Kearney's  baby,  that  just  about  everybody 
in  town  was  as  anxious  to  have  as  they  were. 
Tom  was  for  having  Old  Doc  bring  it,  but 
Alice  was  sold  on  having  it  come  some  new- 
fangled, painless  way.  It  come,  all  right,  but 
when  it  got  here  it  didn't  have  no  breath  to 
fight  for  itself  with.  'Course  it  might  have 
happened  anyway,  but  it  seems  to  me  new 
things  ought  to  be  tried  out  somewheres  else 
until  they're  sure,  and  not  on  people  like  the 
Kearneys.  Tom  and  Alice  split  up  over  it, 
finally,  and  that  was  a  pity.  If  they'd  been 
sure  that  it  couldn't  be  helped,  then  they'd 
have  worked  it  out  together  someway;  but 
the  way  it  was,  Tom  just  couldn't  get  over 
it.  Things  like  that  can  do  an  awful  lot  of 
harm  to  folks. 

"And  then,  Les,  there  was  Angle  Ewing. 
She  was  as  pretty  a  piece  of  young  girlhood 
as  you'd  want  to  see,  pretty  as  Clarrie  there. 


wn  wood  and  it 
twice. 

—ANON. 


Her  father  owned  the  big  Ewing  ranches, 
and  ever  since  she  could  straddle  a  horse 
she'd  ridden  the  range  and  helped  with  the 
branding,  and  she  was  already  carrying  off 
rodeo  prizes.  But  even  so,  she  was  dainty 
and  cute  as  a  Johnny-jimip-up. 

"She  come  in  my  shop  one  day  looking 
for  Old  Doc.  'Hello,  E)octor  Kimberley, 
she  says,  'they  told  me  you  were  in  here. 
She  sits  down  just  like  it  was  his  office  and 
says,  'Remember  that  pain  I  had  last 
summer?' 

"'I  sure  do,  Angle,'  Old  Doc  says.  'Your 
daddy  called  me  clear  out  to  the  ranch  be- 
cause you  had  a  timimy-ache.  Had  any 
more  trouble  like  that?' 

Well,  no,'  Angle  says,  'but  mother's 
been  talking  to  Doctor  Harkness,  and  they 
think  maybe  I  ought  to  have  an  operation." 

"I  could  see  Old  Doc's  neck  and  jaw 
muscles  get  tight  and  set.  '  You  seem  to  be 
about  a  hundred  per  cent  healthy.  Angle,'  he 
says.  'If  it  was  my  insides  I'd  leave  them 
alone,  at  least  until  they  bothered  me.' 

"  'Thanks,  Doctor  Kimberley,'  Angle  says. 
'I  thought  I  could  coimt  on  you.  Dad 
thinks  it's  a  lot  of  nonsense,  too,  and  I  don't 
want  anything  to  keep  me  out  of  the  rodeo 
next  month.'  And  she  skipped  out,  pert  as  a 
meadow  lark. 

" Old  Doc  leaned  back  in  the  chair.  'Give 
me  a  shave,  Mr.  Jefferson,'  he  says,  'and 
some  good  hot  towels.'  I  could  tell  he  felt 
pretty  bad,  because  he  always  shaves  him- 
self. Pretty  soon  he  sat  up  and  shook  off  the 
towels.  'Mr.  Jefferson,'  he  says,  'I'm  think- 
ing of  leaving  Tansy.' 

'"Doctor  Kimberley,'  I  says,  'you  can't 
do  that.  The  Old  Gentleman  needs  you,  and 
the  folks  here  aroimd  Tansy  do  too.' 

'"A  few  of  the  folks, 
maybe,'  he  says.  'But  the 
place  isn't  big  enough  for 
all  of  us.' 

"  I  knew  what  he  meant, 
all  right,  and  you  couldn't 
call  him  a  quitter  for  leav- 
ing, because  there  wasn't 
any  honest  way  to  fight  what  he  was  up 
against.  'Well,'  I  says,  'I  wish  you  could 
see  your  way  clear  to  stick  it  out.  It's  a 
long  lane,  you  know.' 

"  'This  one's  too  long,'  he  says.  'I  want  to 
build  a  place  for  Bob,  like  my  father  built  for 
me— like  this  place  should  have  been  for 
him,'  he  sa^s,  and  he  soimded  like  a  man 
who  has  lost  faith  in  what  he  believes  most. 
That's  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
man,  Les,  especially  a  man  like  Old  Doc. 

"Angle  Ewing  died  on  the  operating  table. 
This  Harkness  gave  out  that  an  operation 
was  her  only  chance,  but  that  they'd  run 
into  complications.  He  managed  to  make  it 
sound  like  if  the  operation  had  been  done 
sooner,  when  Old  Doc  was  looking  after  her, 
she'd  have  been  riding  in  the  rodeo. 

"But  quite  a  few  folks  were  thinking 
different  by  then  and  they  said  so.  There 
were  other  things  said,  too,  and  being  the 
only  barber,  like  I  am,  I  was  boimd  to  hear 
them.  Sam  Purvis  told  me  his  wife  hadn't 
been  near  so  well  since  her  operation,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  knowed  better  be- 
cause Old  Doc  had  said  an  operation  wouldn't 
do  anything  except  weaken  her.  And  Gabby 
Green's  right  arm  was  stiff  in  its  socket,  and 
he  wasn't  backward  about  telling  how  Doc- 
tor Harkness  had  gone  off  for  a  week,  just 
after  setting  it,  and  something  had  slipped 
and  never  been  tended  to.  Well,  Gabby 
never  got  around  to  paying  his  bills,  so 
Harkness  naturally  wouldn't  have  been  over- 
concerned  about  him.  He  wasn't  that  kind 
of  a  doctor. 

"For  the  most  part,  Harkness  was  still 
doing  all  right.  I'd  have  bet  money  he 
wouldn't  last— not  permanent— but  he  was 
sure  skimming  the  cream  fast  while  he  liad 
hold  of  the  ladle.  He  got  to  buying  his 
clothes  in  the  city  and  he  had  a  fancier  car 
than  anybody  else,  and  stories  got  around 
about  the  kind  of  parties  he  gave  that 
(Continued  on  Page  158) 
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If  you're  a 

SNIFFLY  SAL 


USE 


MISTOL 

DROPS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  EPHEDRINE 

elps  soothe  irritated  nasal  passages.  Helps 
sjieve  that '  'stuffed-up' '  feeling  due  to  a  cold. 

CAUTION:  Use  only  as  directed 
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ampus  (Hakeup 


It  sponges  on  like  velvet!  Gives 
you  a  younger,  lovelier  look! 

Campus  is  base  and  powder  in  one. 
It  veils  tiny  flows,  yet  isn't  drying, 
even  to  sensitive  skins! 

Give  your  complexion  a  rich,  more 
'    alluring  tone  with  Campus. 

It  stays  smooth  and  lovely  all  day 
or  evening. 

For  that  fresh  "college-girl"  look 
of  Youth  use  . . . 

50,     Campus  nip|(e-up  ^^^^ 
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"Les,  nobody  wanted  to  serve  on  that 
jury,  and  they  made  it  mighty  plain.  'If 
you  get  me  up  there  in  that  jury  box,'  Steve 
Fifer  roars,  'somebody  will  have  to  talk  aw- 
ful hard  to  make  me  believe  anybody  else 
could  have  done  better  than  the  Old  Gentle- 
man did— if  as  good.'  And  Crib  Thompson, 
he  says,  'Sure  I'm  prejudiced.  If  I  couldn't 
have  a  bone  set  by  the  Old  Gentleman,  by 
cracky,  I  wouldn't  have  it  set  a-tall.' 

"Well,  you  see,  Les,"  I  says,  "there  was 
reasons  behind  the  way  they  talked.  Re- 
mind me  sometime  to  tell  you  about  Steve 
Fifer's  family  and  the  typhoid  epidemic,  and 
about  Crib's  trotting  mare  that  broke  her 
leg.  I  won't  go  into  it  now,  but  Les,  in  a 
town  like  Tansy  you  got  to  know  your  folks. 
Not  knowing  was  what  did  for  Falbee  and 
Harkness.  They'd  have  been  smart  enough 
for  New  York,  but  they  wasn't  smart  enough 
for  Tansy,  Wyoming. 

"Well,  after  a  couple  of  hours  Falbee  be- 
gun to  droop  his  tail  feathers.  He  and  his 
case  were  being  made  to  look  mighty  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
Harkness,  who'd  come  in  early,  thinking  it 
would  be  over  in  a  hurry,  looked  like  he'd 
ought  to  give  himself  a  tonic,  while  the  Old 
Gentleman  had  got  ten  years  younger  since 
the  thing  started. 

"Then  Falbee  moves  to  try  the  case  in 
another  county.  We  hadn't  thought  of  that, 
and  my  heart  come  right  up  and  beat  on  my 
chin.  Judge  Haley  thinks  a  couple  of  min- 
utes and  then  he  says,  very  solemn,  that  he 
believes  there  must  be  twelve  men  present 
who  will  be  willing  to  judge  the  case  solely 
on  the  merits  of  the  evidence. '  Innocent  men 
need  a  jury,'  says  the  judge,  'as  well  as 
guilty  ones.' 

Ihere  was  something  in  the  way  he  said 
those  words  that  gave  things  a  turn.  '  I  can 
do  that,  Your  Honor,  and  be  glad  of  the 
chance,'  roars  a  big  voice.  It  was  Mr. 
Ewing,  speaking  lusty  and  out  of  turn  like 
he  always  does.  So  he  was  sworn,  and  nat- 
urally Falbee  didn't  turn  him  down,  after 
all  the  talk  there 'd  been  about  how  Angle 
might  have  lived  if  she'd  had  some  other 
kind  of  treatment.  And  Charlie  accepted 
him  without  a  question. 

"After  that  everybody  wanted  to  be  on 
the  jury.  They'd  seen  the  light  as  to  how 
there  was  more  than  one  way  they  could 
show  their  colors,  and  nobody  wanted  the 
Old  Gentleman's  trial  dragged  off  to  another 
county. 

"So  pretty  quick  they  got  their  twelve 
men,  and  Young  Doc,  who  was  sitting  by 
me,  whispers,  'That's  a  good  jury  for  my 
grandpa,  isn't  it?'  and  I  says,  'Any  jury 
chose  in  Tansy  County  would  do  all  right.' 
He  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  I  could  tell 
how  excited  he  was  by  the  way  he  kept 
braiding  his  fingers  in  and  out  of  miije. 

"Falbee  talked  mighty  big,  like  we 
thought  he  would,  but  to  my  mind  the  case 
was  made  of  awful  thin  broth.  He  had 
George  Harvester  coached  to  give  a  real 
piti/ul  story  about  what  it's  like  to  be  a  boy 
with  a  crippled  arm,  and  George  spoke  his 
piece  fine,  like  he  enjoyed  doing  it.  He 
showed  his  arm,  and  it  had  a  little  cock  to  it, 
all  right,  but  he  was  a  far  cry  from  being 
crippled  for  life— not  half  as  bad  off  as 
Gabby,  who  was  there  in  a  front-row  seat. 

"'Well,  George,'  Charlie  says,  when  it 
come  his  turn,  'I  hear  you  pitch  a  pretty 
good  game  of  baseball.' 

"'You  bet,'  says  George,  like  any  cocky 
kid  would,  and  he  starts  to  wind  up  with  the 
arm  he'd  made  out  was  so  useless. 

"Well,  everybody  roared  till  the  judge 
had  to  hammer  on  his  desk  half  a  dozen 
times.  Then  Harvester  put  on  a  good  act, 
too,  about  his  poor  boy's  condition.  He  was 
a  whole  lot  more  concerned  in  court  than  he 
was  the  day  the  arm  got  broke.  He  said  he 
felt  awful  bad  when  he  found  it  had  been  set 
without  its  having  been  done  in  a  hospital. 

"'You  could  still  have  taken  him  to  a 
hospital,'  Charlie  says. 

" '  I'm  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Potter,'  says  Har- 
vester. '  I  couldn't  afford  two  doctors. ' 

"'Oh,  I  see,'  says  Charlie.  'You  paid 
Doctor  Kimberley,  of  course.' 

(Continued  on  Page  161) 


•SPRINKLE  WHEATIES  on  your  waffle 
batter!  Adds  a  rich,  nutty,  whole  wheat 
flavor  that's  delightful. 

•         •         • 

WHEATIES  WAFFLES:  Tested  by  my 
stafT.  Beat  2  Eggs  with  rotary  beater. 
Beat  in   2  cups  Sour  Milk  or 

Buttermilk,  1  tsp.  Soda 
Sift  2  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal 

together  Flour 

2  tsp.  Baking  Powder 
1/2  tsp.  Salt 
Beat  into  egg  and  milk  mixture.  Beat  in 

6  tbsp.  Shortening,  melted 
Beat  until  smooth.  Pour  large  spoonful 
of  batter  into  center  of  hot  wafifle  iron. 
Sprinkle      Vi  cup  Wheaties 
over  batter  each  time.  Bake  until  golden 
brown.  8-10  waffles. 


Simplified  Method:  Follow  ca;.>  a. 
directions  on  Bisquick  package  'just 
milk,  eggs,  some  fat,  plus  Bisquick). 
Make  thin  batter. 


ADDS  VITAMINS,  TOO!  Wheaties 
are  "whole  grain".  These  toasted 
flakes  supply  all  of  uhole  u-heat's 
widely  known  essential  food  values. 
B  vitamins,  the  mineral  iron,  food- 
energy.  Good  proteins,  too. 
•         •         • 

•  SECOND-HELPING  GOOD! 

Wheaties  have  such  a  lively,  satisfying 
flavor.  They're  so  light,  crisp  and  toasty. 
Do  include  Wheaties,  with  milk  and  fruit, 
in  tomorrow's  breakfast. 


Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 
for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list 
of  rationed  foods  with  space  for  point  val- 
ues. Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check  lists. 
To  get  your  pad,  mail  postcard  today  to 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  596,  Minneap- 
olis 15,  Minnesota. 

"Wheaties"  and  "Bctry  Crocker"  arc  registered  trade  marks 
of  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 


CROCHET 

for  vnore 

PLEASURE 
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LEAF  LETS 


Illustrated, withdirections  for  mak- 
ing Dutch  Caps,  Fascinators, Baby 
Soakers, Slippersand  Scatter  Rugs. 
Sent  with  each  purchase  of  Lily's 
New  Design  Book  No.  1200  .  .  . 
Lily's  Albumof  Crocheted  Designs 
—  10c  postpaid.  Use  Coupon. 


LILY'S  Album  of  Crocheted  Designs' 

—with  over  40  suggestions  illus- 
trated and  with  full  directions  for 
making,  shows  the  way  to  real 
crochet  pleasure  in  useful  ac- 
complishment by  making 
beautiful  things. 
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LILY  MILLS  COMPANY,  OePT  J,  SHELBY,  N. 

Gentlemen:   I  enclose  10c  foi  which  please  send  me  your 

new  booklet,  "LILY'S  ALBUM  OF  CROCHETED  DESIGNS"  No.  1200, 

and  the  5  FREE  Leaflets  offered  above. 

NAME 


KNITTING  YARNS  r.:^Sl^c. 

Send  for  FREE  Samples 
COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,1231-RCherry  St.,Phila.7,Pa. 


MATERNITY  DRESSES//^ 

'  Smart,  youthlul  styles  for  Morning, Street,  or  /  [CifQ, 

I  Spring  I   Afternoon.   AUo  Maternity  Bras  &  Lingerie.  --^ 
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.HELP  TO   KEEP  THEM  ROLLING 
ON   THE   PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD 


A  WAR  ROLE  FOR  WOMEN  ...  as  a  trainman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Women  serve  on  short  runs,  as  a  rule. 


RAILROADING  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
man's  calling. 

But  when  war  reached  deeply  into  railroad  ranks 
—  taking  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone 
more  than  41,000  skilled  and  experienced  workers 
for  the  Armed  Forces  —  women  were  employed  to 
help  keep  trains  rolling. 

Today,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  approxi- 
mately 22,000  women  are  serving  in  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations — four  of  which  you  see  illustrated  here. 

Positions  such  as  trainmen,  ticket  sellers,  train 
passenger  representatives,  ushers,  information  and 
reservation  personnel  call  for  intelligence,  courtesy 
and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Young  women  fresh 
from  college  and  high  school — after  intensive  training 
— have  proved  they  can  fill  these  roles  most  capably. 

So,  we're  glad  to  have  their  help  in  the  greatest 
job  railroads  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  do, 
moving  men  and  materials  to  Victory  ! 


AS  AN  USHER,  a  woman  posts  trains,  announces  departui 
and  arrivals  —  answers  the  questions  asked   by   travele 


AS  A  BRAKEMAN  in  freight  yard  operations,  a  woman  fills  a 
job  that  requires  strength  and  coolness  —  in  all  weather. 


INFORMATION   COUNTERS  are  besieged   these  days  — so 
woman's  knowledge  of  travel  must  be  extensive. 


BUY  UMITED  STATES   WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Serving   the   Nation 
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(Continued  from  Page  159) 

"Harvester,  he  squirmed  around  and 
then  he  says,  '  Well,  I  would  of  if  he'd  sent  a 
^ill.'  The  judge  sure  had  to  pound  hard  for 
irder  after  that  one. 

"Mrs.  Harvester  didn't  show  up  for  a  wit- 
less and  I  thinks  to  myself  that  there  wasn't 
nany  mothers  would  talk  against  the  sort  of 
Lhing  the  Old  Gentleman  did  for  her  son  that 
Jay. 

"So  then  Falbee  called  on  Doctor  Hark- 
less  with  such  a  cocksureness  about  him  that 
1  was  a  little  scared.  Harkness  was  a  good 
lalker,  and  if  he  said  it  was  a  bad  job,  then 
.he  jury'd  have  to  consider  his  testimony 
lad  some  worth.  Gabby  hung  himself  right 
jut  in  the  aisle  like  he  didn't  want  to  miss  a 
ivord,  and  Nellie  Purvis  stood  up  and  shook 
jut  her  shawl. 

"  For  once  in  his  life  Harkness  was  as  mild 
js  sugar  pills.  He  said,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  didn't  see  how  anyone  could 
lave  done  a  better  job;  in  fact,  it  was  a  tes- 
.imony  to  Doctor  Kimberley's  skill  that  the 
irm  had  healed  as  well  as  it  had.  He  said 
le  was  a  busy  man  and  that  he  had  patients 
waiting,  and  he  would  like  to  be  excused. 

"Falbee  sat  there  looking  like  a  fish  that 
las  been  out  of  water  too  long.  When  Hark- 
less  started  to  go  he  came  to,  and  he  waved 
I  bunch  of  papers  under  the  doctor's  nose 
ind  yelled,  'You  cheat,  you'll  be  sorry  for 
his— you  hear  me?'  He  was  so  mad  he 
;ould  have  been  heard  easy  clear  down  in 
;he  jail. 

"'Mr.  Falbee,'  Judge  Haley  says,  'I  must 
emind  you  that  court  is  still  in  session. 
Though  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be,'  he 
>ays.  'Judging  from  the  evidence,  it  seems 
:o  me  we  haven't  much  of  a  case  here.'  So 
;hen  he  started  in  to  instruct  the  jury. 

1  don't  know  if  he  ever  finished  his 
speech  or  not,  there  was  such  a  hubbub  in 
he  room  with  people  rushing  up  to  tell  the 
Did  Gentleman  their  feelings  like  they'd  al- 
vays  done,  only  this  time  they  were  think- 
ng  of  him  and  not  themselves.  And  the  jury 
et  out  a  whoop  instead  of  a  verdict  and 
ushed  down  to  shake  hands  with  him,  to  a 
nan. 

"'My  friends,'  says  the  Old  Gentleman, 
n  his  dignified  way, '  I  set  out  to  believe  this 
rial  was  a  humiliation;  now  I  know  it  was 
m  honor.' 

"Young  Doc  saw  it  and  heard  it  all,  Les, 
md  he  whistled  out  a  long  breath  like  a  kid 
loes  when  he  lets  go  all  his  worries.  'I'm 
joing  to  be  a  doctor  when  I  grow  up,'  he 
ays  to  me,  '  and  take  care  of  all  these  folks, 
ust  like  my  grandpa  and  my  dad.'  That 
vas  eighteen  years  ago,  Les,  and  he  was  just 
I  youngster,  but  here  he  is,  and  here  he'll  be, 
mtside  of  going  away  to  the  war  for  a  little 
vhile. 

"Now,"  I  says,  "it's  different  with  Falbee 
md  Harkness.  They  ain't  here  any  more, 
md  they  ain't  coming  back.  They  had  a 
irst-rate  fight  and  told  stories  ort  each  other 


that  did  for  them  both.  So  they  left— for 
bigger  places,  I  reckon,  where  you  don't 
have  to  know  so  much  to  get  along.  But 
Young  Doc,  he'll  be  back." 

"Yes,"  Les  says,  sort  of  to  himself,  "he'll 
be  back,  and  I'll  be  waiting  for  him."      • 

All  the  time  I'd  been  talking  I'd  kept 
turning  ideas  over  in  my  mind.  Then  the 
station  agent  yelled  that  the  train  was  about 
due  and  everybody  rushed  up  and  circled 
around  like  a  flock  of  surprised  pigeons.  I 
took  a  tight  hold  on  Les'  arm  and  walked 
him  right  over  to  Clarrie. 

"Now  come  help  us  say  good-by  to 
Young  Doc  and  let  Zeke  have  a  minute  with 
his  ma,"  I  says,  and  I  hauled  them  both  over 
to  Bob  Kimberley.  "Say,  Bob,"  I  says,  "I 
want  you  to  know  we'll  keep  this  prospective 
patient  here  for  you  till  you  get  back,  so 
you'll  have  somebody  to  start  on.  We  won't 
let  him  go  off  to  have  that  foot  straightened 
anywheres  else." 

Oh,  really,"  says  Clarrie,  "that's  won- 
derful," and  she  looked  all  bright-eyed  at 
Les  like  she  was  seeing  for  the  first  time  how 
fine-looking  he  is.  I  had  a  feeling  that  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  that  foot  was  already 
as  good  as  new. 

"That's  good  of  you,  Mr.  Jefferson," 
Young  Doc  laughs.  "Just  you  see  that  he 
doesn't  go  off  somewhere  to  bigger  and  bet- 
ter newspapers.  Tansy  needs  Les." 

"There  aren't  any  better  newspapers," 
Les  says,  and  from  that  minute  I  knew  he 
belonged  to  us. 

The  train  pulled  out  and  took  the  boys 
away,  and  left  a  big  silence  behind. 

"Well,  there's  work  to  be  done,"  I  says  to 
my  pair  of  children.  "Clarrie,  Les  here  is 
going  to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
bond  sales.  There's  more  than  one  way  a 
man  can  serve  his  country,  you  know.  But 
he  needs  somebody  to  help  him  out  on  the 
footwork,  least  till  Young  Doc  gets  back." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  if  I  could,"  says 
Clarrie,  and  I  could  tell  she  was  no  end  flat- 
tered. "But  I'd  like  to  try,"  she  says,  nab- 
bing onto  her  opportunity,  like  a  smart  girl 
would. 

"Of  course  you  could,"  says  Les.  "You'd 
be  wonderful.  And  say,  Mr.  Jefferson's  been 
telling  me  about  your  writing.  I'd  like  to 
see  some  of  it  sometime,  and  maybe  I'll 
show  you  some  of  mine.  I  don't  find  any- 
body to  talk  shop  with  very  often." 

"Oh,  Les,  I'd  like  that  more  than  any- 
thing," says  Clarrie. 

"Well,  folks,"  I  says,  "  I  got  to  be  getting 
back  to  the  shop.  We  can't  let  our  hair  grow 
long  just  because  there's  a  war  on." 

And  then  I  wasn't  walking  between  them 
any  more.  It  was  Clarrie  who  had  Les'  arm 
and  was  helping  him  go  along,  faster  and 
easier  than  he  could  go  by  himself.  When  a 
smart  girl  like  Clarrie  gets  a  chance  to  be  a 
real  help  to  a  smarter  man  like  Les,  things 
are  going  to  turn  out  all  right,  if  I  know  my 
folks. 


LITTLE  GUY 


'^Frankly,  I  was  hoping  for  a  puppy. 


( can  Cook, fool 


I  may  be  ornamental  (I  do  my  best!) 
but  I'm  useful!  And  nothing  in  the 
kitchen  scares  me.  I  can  turn  out  a 
whole  dinner  without  even  ruffling  my 
brow.  And  my  cakes  and  cookies  are 
the  talk  of  the  block. 

Lucky  for  me  I  learned  the  lesson  of 
flavor.  Everything  I  cook  tastes  good, 
makes  people  come  back  for  more,  and 
ups  my  popularity.  Never  a  dull  dish 
. . .  because  I  use  the  29  Burnett  Flavor 
Extracts  —  and  cook  in  perfect  taste! 


Phyllis  likes  high  fash- 
ion, even  in  her  food! 
Thanks  to  the  Burnett 
Color  Kit  all  her  dishes 
look  as  good  as  the  Bur- 
nett Flavors  make  them 
taste.  That 's  good ! 


Can  you  cook?  If  you  can't  —  or  if 
you  can  —  send  for  What's  CooK- 
■uoTc^  ING?,  the  gay  new  cook-booklet, 
full  of  tips  and  bright  ideas.  It's  free  —  and 
fun  besides!  Just  write  to:  Barbara  Blair, 
Department  L-3,  Joseph  Burnett  Company, 
437  D  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts. 


BURNETTS 

EXTRACTS 


GLAflAKE 


McKIE 
OLASS 
COMPANY 
JEANNKTTE,  PA.    EST.1I53 


FRBEi  Ration  reclpof 
$••  your  dealer 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  GLASS  OVENWARE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Put  COMFORT  in  i|aur 

next  menstrual  period 

with /7l 


3-WAY  RELIEF  FROM 
FUNCTIONAL  OISCOMFORT 

CRAMPS  Mirlol  contains  an  pxclu- 
sir<-  inurfdionl  to  relax  muscles, 
rplieve  Ivpical  spasmodic  pain. 

HEADACHE  A  second  IVIidol  ingre- 
dient gives  further  comfort,  swiftly 
soothing  "menstrual"  headache. 

"BLUES"  Midol's  third  ingredient, 
a  mild  stimulant,  picks  you  up — 
helps  chase  menstrual  "blues." 

.Xt   the  firal  xigii   of  dixcomforl,   take  < 
Mhlnl!   You  shmild  get  effrctire  relief 
if  ijou  have  )io  organic  disorder  need- 
ing xpeeiiil   medical  or  surginit  core. 
Contains   no   opiates.    All   ilrngntortie. 
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The  way  those  mint  and  cocoa  flavors  serenade  each  other  is  something  to 
get  the  whole  household  excited.  Lady,  there's  a  cake  that  is  a  cake!  It's 
luscious;  delicious;  it's  lullaby-light;  worth  every  speck  of  shortening,  every 
grain  of  sugar.  Sure  .  .  .  it's  Sno  Sheen! 

Pillsbury's  COCOA-MINT  Cake 

Makes  two  9-inch  layers. 

Time:  25  to  30  minutes 

•  H  cup  cocoa  w?^  cup  buttermilk 

•  H  cup  shortening  •!  teaspoon  vanilla 
*\]4  cups  sugar  •H  cup  hot  stronj; 

•  2  eggs  coHee 


Temferaturf.:  350°  F 
•2M  cups  sifted  Pillsbury's  Sno 
SiiHEN  Cake  I-'lour 

•  1  teaspoon  soda 

•  J^  teaspoon  salt 


1.  Sift  the  flour,  soda,  salt,  and 
cocoa  together  three  times.  2.  C'rcam 
shortening.  Add  sugar  gradu.illy, 
creaming  thoroughly.  3.  Add  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  beating  about  one 
minute  after  each  addition.  4.  Add 
dry  ingredients  alternately  with  com- 
bined buttermilk  and  flavoring,  beat- 
ing well  after  each  addition.  5.  Add 
coffee   liquid;   stir   until   batter  is 


smooth.  6.  Turn  into  greased  layer 
cake  pans.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
7.  Now  for  the  breathless  moment 
when  you  open  the  oven  door.  Ah-h! 
Lady,  you  uncross  your  fingers  when 
you  bake  this  kind  of  a  cake.  You 
come  up  with  a  masterpiece  every 
time  .  .  .  with  Sno  Sheen.  Now  to 
give  that  chocolate  beauty  the  frost- 
ing it  deserves! 


JELLY-MINT  FROSTING.  Half  a  cup  of  mint  jelly  (or  any  jelly  or  marmalade 
you  like),  one  egg  white  and  a  dash  of  salt  .  .  .  that's  all.  Combine  in  top  of  double 
boiler;  beat  slightly.  Place  over  boiling  water;  beat  with  rotary  egg  beater  until 
mixture  stands  in  soft  mounds  (3  to  4  minutes).  Remove  from  over  boiling  water 
and  continue  beating  until  mixture  stands  in  peaks.  Frost  the 
cooled  layers  of  that  Sno  Sheen  triumph  and  decorate,  as 
illustrated,  with  small  pieces  of  coloted  gum  drops  to  form  a  flower. 


IILLS  COMPAN 


I   S    PAT    OFF. 


A 
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Pillsburii's 
SNO  SHEEN 


CAKE   FLOUR 

SUPER-LIGHT... for  higher,  finer  cokes 


Main  Dishes  on  Your  Budget 


BY  LOUELLA  G.  SHOUER 


Fillip  for  Fish 

KKOIKEn 
MACKEREL  VAIWKEE 

(Approximate  cost,  65  cents.    Serves 
4-6,  depending  on  size) 

Have  a  fresh  mackerel  split  and  boned 
at  the  market.  Spread  out  flat  on  a 
greased  broiling  pan,  skin  side  down. 
Cream  together  3  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine  and  1  teaspoon  poultry 
seasoning  until  soft.  Spread  over  sur- 
face of  mackerel.  Broil  under  mod- 
erate heat  until  lightly  browned  and 
flesh  is  just  .set.  Don't  overcook. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
squeeze  lemon  juice  over  all.  This 
"mixed  seasoning  butter"  is  good  on 
other  so-called  strong-flavored  fish. 

Mvnuvtiv:  Broiled  mackerel  Yankee; 
whole  onions  and  carrots  with  but- 
tered crumbs;  creamed  potatoes;  grape- 
fruit salad;  com  bread  and  butter  or 
margarine;  individual  steamed  cran- 
berry puddings  with  jelly  sauce;  coffee. 

Thv  llritiMli  Way 
.M K.\T-A.'VI»-I>4»TAT4»  PATTI ES 

f  tpftroxininte  rt>st,  17  cents.   Serves  4) 

In  Kngland  both  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes are  used  to  make  a  little  meat 
more  filling.  In  fact,  the  Knglish  rec- 
ipi-  has  even  less  meat  in  it  than  this. 
To  Vl  pound  liamburg<-r  add  1  cup 
gratc<l  raw  potato  and  Vi  cup  cooked 
oalmeal  left  from  breakfast.  Sea- 
son with  I  tablespof>n  Vt  orcestershire 
sauce,  a  pinch  of  your  favorite  dried 
herb,  I  tt'aspoon  preparctl  mustard, 
2  labl<*spoons  grat<Ml  <inion  and  some 
sail  anil  pepper.  .Mix  very  thor- 
oughly, so  ni<-at,  potato  and  oatmeal 
get  all  together.  .Shape  into  patties. 
Brown  on  both  sides  in  a  little  fat. 
Cook  until  potatoes  arc  no  longer  raw. 

Bli'nufiif:  Meat-and-potato  patties; 
quick-cooked  cabbage;  glazed  carrots; 
celery-and-apple  salad;  hot  biscuits  and 
honey;  coffee. 

Kiiblio  SciiNonintf 
KOAST-LAMK  CIlEltl.E 

(Approximate    cost,    $1.59.    Serves    6, 
plus  leftovers) 

Have  your  butcher  cut  a  pocket  in  the 
heavy  musc'le  of  a  lamb-shoidder 
roast.  It  will  weigh  4  to  .5  p<nin<ls.  A 
shoubier  roast  takes  as  many  points 
per  pound  as  the  leg  of  lamb,  but 
oftentimes  these  <lays  small  families 
can't  scare  up  enough  points  for  a 
leg  of  lamb  whi<'h  weighs  around  7 
PoiukIs.  unless  ihey  prefer  to  go  with- 
out every  other  meat  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  If  properly  cooked,  a  shoul- 
der roast  is  every  bit  as  «lelieious  as 
the  leg — particularly  if  seasoned  as 
follows:  Slice  2  large  or  4  medium 
onions.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  dip  in  canned  tomato  sauce.  Fill 
the  pocket  with  the  "sauced"'  onions. 
Fasten  opening  with  skewers.  Dust 
roast  with  salt  and  pepper.  Brown 
well  on  all  sides  in  hot  drippings.  To 
the  r€;st  of  the  can  of  tomato  paste 
add  1  green  pepper,  chopped.  1  clove 
of  garlic,  finely  minced,  1  bay  leaf, 
crushed,  a  pinch  of  ihynje  and  one  of 
marjoram.    Combine  with  1  cup  wa- 


ter. Pour  over  lamb  in  the  roaster. 
Put  the  lid  on  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  about  two  hours.  Every 
half  hour  baste  with  the  juices  in  the 
pan.  When  fork  goes  through  easily, 
the  roast  is  done.  Lift  out.  Pour 
drippings  from  roaster  into  a  tall  jar. 
The  fat  will  rise  to  the  top.  Skim  off 
fat  for  salvage.  Reheat  juices,  serve 
with  the  roast  as  you  would  any  gravy. 

Menuette:  Roast-lamb  Creole;  yellow 
turnips  or  parsnips  glaces ;  baked  pota- 
toes; shredded  lettuce  salad;  rolls  and 
butter  or  margarine;  lemon-pineapple 
whip;  coffee. 

Petit^l>oint 
MACARONI  LYOIVIVAISE 

(Approximate  cost,  28  cents. 

Serves  4-6) 

Cut  6  slices  bacon  into  small  pieces. 
Fry.  Add  1  green  pepper,  chopped, 
and  3  medium  onions,  chopped.  Cook 
over  low  heat  until  vegetables  are 
tender,  but  not  browned.  Stir  in  2 
pimientos,  diced.  Cook  1  package  el- 
bow macaroni,  or  regular  macaroni 
broken  into  two-inch  pieces,  in  boil- 
ing salted  water.  Drain.  Rinse  with 
boiling  water  and  drain  again.  Add  to 
the  vegetables  and  bacon.  Toss  to- 
gether until  well  mixed.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.    Serve  at  once. 

Mvnuette:  Macaroni  Lyonnaise; 
stewed  tomatoes  and  corn;  green  sala<i; 
bread  and  butter  or  margarine;  apple 
compote  with  lemon  and  orange;  coffee. 

A  Little  Ham 
HAM  RISOTTO 

(Approximate  cost,  70  cents.  Serves  4) 

Wa.sh  ?4  cup  rice  and  cook  in  3  cups 
cold  water  and  \4  teaspoon  salt,  cov- 
ered and  over  low  heat,  until  all  liquid 
is  absorbed.  Cook  Vi  cup  green  pep- 
per and  2  onions,  chopped,  in  2  table- 
spoons fat.  Add  1  cup  broth  made 
from  meat  paste  and  water  and  2  cups 
canned  tomatoes.  Combine  with  rice. 
Add  1  cup  diced  ham.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  Worcestershire  sauce. 
Pour  into  casserole  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  until  rice  is  tender 
and  part  of  liquid  has  been  absorbed 
It  shoubl  be  moist  but  not  soupy. 

Mt>nu4'itv:  Ham  risotto;  spinach; 
carrot-and-cabbage  salad;  graham  gems 
and  butter  or  margarine;  grapefruit; 
coffee.   * 

''Trotters" 

DEVILED  PIG'S  FEET 

(Approximate  cost,  98  cents.  Serves  6) 

Cook  3  pig's  feet  in  a  seasoned  broth: 
water,  a  carrot,  onion  and  bay  leaf, 
few  sprays  parsley  and  celery  leaves, 
salt,  pepp*r,  thyme  and  marjoram. 
Simmer  about  three  hours.  Cool  in 
broth.  Remove  loosened  bones.  Split 
lengthwise.  Roll  in  cracker  crumbs 
Broil  until  crispy  and  brown.  Servt 
with  hot  barbecue  sauce. 

Menuette:  Deviled  pig's  feet;  sauer- 
kraut; mashed  potato;  raw  celery  an 
carrot  sticks;  bread  and  butter  or  mar- 
garine; prune  pudding;  coffee. 


'^itc^ft  ^emcadefU 


Make  mincemeat  go  farther.  Add  some  chopped  apples. 

Plenty  of  oranges,  but  none  to  waste.  Put  on  the  pressure  when  you 
squeeze  them.  Get  every  hit  of  juice.  If  you  have  the  sugar,  make  a  marina' 
ladc  spread  from  the  rinds. 

Tops  for  stuliing — save  celery  leaves.  Dry  and  use  for  stuffing.  Good  in 
soups  and  stews  too. 

Scrapple  scoop:  Hominy  takes  to  scrappling — so  do  cereals  such  as  farina 
dark  wheal  cereals  and  oatmeal— just  as  gracefully  as  traditional  corn  meal 
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Again  your  Grocer  is  getting  a 
limited  supply  of  B  Ss  M  Brick- 
Oven  Baked  Beans,  New  England's 
favorites.  Get  them  from  him 
whenever  you  can.  When  he  is  out, 
bake  your  beans  at  home  the  extra 
tempting  New  England  way,  as 
B  8b  M  bakes  them.  No  other  recipe 
gives  you  such  a  treat  of  flavor. 

For  free  Baked  Bean  recipe, 
address  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co., 
Portland,  Maine.  Dept.  L— 10. 

BAKED  BEANS 


LIKE 


OJM  CHI  IMA 


-BAR 

IDENTIFIES  THE  -fUtCdt 

in  Householdl|Q|itlery 


The  steel  that  would  nor- 
mally go  into  "KA-BAR"  Par- 
ing  Knives  and  Slicers  is  now  fighting' 
for  all  of  us  in  jungle  knives,  trench 
knives  and  other  edged  weapons. 
When  that  job  is  done,  you  will  again 
be  able  to  buy  "KA-BAR"  Household 
Cutlery  in  your  department  or  hard- 
ware store.  New  beauty.  New  styles. 
In  individual  pieces  or  matched  sets. 
Watch  for  the  New  "KA-BAR"  Line. 

UN  ION  CUTLERY  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Manufacfurerx  of 

"KA-BAR"    Household,    Pocket  and  Outdoor   KNIVES 


SPRING  PAIWTIXG 

FOR   AX 
OLD   DICING    ROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  155) 

professional-looking  decorations  is  the  same. 
First,  decide  whether  you  want  patterned 
walls  and  plain  draperies,  or  plain  walls  and 
patterned  draperies.  The  pattern  you  select 
gives  you  both  your  theme  and  your  scheme, 
so  it  is  important  to  have  it  attractive  and 
beautiful.  Gay  flowers  and  foliage  make  the 
freshest-looking  schemes  for  informal  dining 
rooms. 

If  your  china  is  an  attractive  pattern,  by 
all  means  consider  it  when  buying  your  dra- 
pery or  wallpaper.  We  were  lucky  in  finding 
the  Napoleon  ivy  china  to  go  with  our  dra- 
pery, so  we  had  a  complete  green-and-white 
ensemble,  using  the  ivy  pattern  throughout. 
The  sources  of  all  flower  designs  are  the 
same,  making  it  surprisingly  easy  to  find 
china  and  fabrics  which  go  well  together. 
Or  you  may  have  a  collection  of  old  china  or 
glass  to  display  in  your  cabinet,  in  which 
case  you  may  use  it  for  your  theme.  A  set  of 
beautiful  plates  can  key  a  scheme  if  they  are 
arranged  in  a  cabinet.  Also  a  tea  set  or  an  old 
platter. 

Many  dining  rooms  are  inner  rooms  and 
dark,  so  plan  the  decorations  on  the  light 
side.  The  wear  and  tear  of  daily  usage  is  less 
than  for  other  rooms,  so  you  won't  find  the 
lighter  colors  at  all  impractical.  Your  dark 
furniture  will  require  three  coats  of  paint: 
the  first  coat  flat,  the  second  and  third 
enamel  with  a  gloss. 

It  is  very  important  to  prepare  the  furni- 
ture pieces  properly  to  prevent  peeling,  for 
this  must  be  a  really  good  amateur  job. 
Wash  all  pieces  well,  using  a  brush  and 
strong  soapy  water  with  ammonia  added. 
Rinse  and  dry  thoroughly,  as  moisture  back 
of  paint  makes  it  peel.  Sandpaper  rough 
spots  before  beginning.  Sandpaper  again 
very  lightly,  between  coats — the  roughened 
surface  makes  the  layers  adhere.  Remem- 
ber, each  coat  must  dry  well  before  the  ne.xt 
goes  on.  Every  added  coat  makes  the  job 
look  better. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  a  color  instead  of 
white  on  your  furniture,  there  are  a  few  col- 
ors which  look  best  in  the  dining  room.  The 
choicest  of  these  are  rich  foliage  green,  old 
Chinese  yellow  and  lacquer  red.  Avoid  blues, 
tan,  brown  and  light  green,  as  these  colors 
do  not  adapt  themselves  satisfactorily  to 
this  kind  of  project. 

Here  are  the  prettiest  schemes  to  go  with 
the  above  colors:  Any  gay  flowery  print, 
gingham  or  dot — with  white  furniture.  Rose 
and  green,  yellow  or  a  red-violet  print — with 
green  furniture.  White,  gray  or  pale  citron 
yellow  and  green — with  lacquer-red  furni- 
ture. This  last  is  very  sophisticated  and  for 
those  with  a  flair  for  decorating. 

You  might  try  peony-pink  walls  and  ceil- 
ing with  snow-white  curtains  and  furniture. 
Or,  if  you  love  blue,  pick  your  favorite  hue 
and  use  it  for  walls  and  ceiling  with  gray  or 
white  furniture  for  contrast. 

One  word  of  caution:  Don't  introduce  ac- 
cessories alien  to  your  theme,  for  they  spoil 
that  ensemble  look  which  gives  the  scheme 
its  professional  glamour. 


WHY   XOT 
USE   OUR   WOMEN? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

East-Indian  scientist  and  herself  India  cor- 
respondent of  Asia.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, she  has  never  been  asked  to  do  any 
official  Government  work. 

I'm  just  grasping  at  random!  We  have 
never  officially  sent  any  women  of  impor- 
tance to  Russia,  although  we  have  a  number 
who  have  spent  years  there,  speak  Russian, 
have  all  sorts  of  connections  as  well  as  very 
clever  brains,  and  would  certainly  have  good 
feminine  ideas  of  how  we  could  improve 
relations. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Mowrer,  who  has  spent  years 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  is  herself  a 


This  colorful  portfolio 
filleii  with  ideas  on  "step- 
planning"  for  bathrooms 
and  kitchens  will  be  sent 
without  charge. 


0/ep  (y^m//m/^l' 


PUT 

TO  WORK  FOR  YOU... 


HERE'S  a  new  Crane  service  de- 
signed to  help  you  plan  your 
dream  bathroom  and  kitchen.  If  you 
intend  remodeling,  the  material  in  this 
interesting  portfolio  will  show  you 
how  you  can  change  old  rooms  step-by- 
step  into  modern,  colorful  new  ones. 
If  you  intend  building  a  new  home 
after  the  war,  the  Crane  "Step  Plan- 
ning" Portfolio  will  suggest  interest- 
ing, practical  floor  layouts  —  room 
arrangements — color  harmonies — and 


a  hundred  ideas  to  make  your  home 
more  attractive  and  efficient. 

Already  past  the  experimental  stage, 
are  new  Crane  fixtures  designed  to 
suit  your  "step  planned"  rooms — fix- 
tures that  will  meet  both  the  tastes  and 
preferences  of  America  as  expressed 
in  a  recently  completed  survey. 

The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to 
mail  the  coupon.  It  will  bring  you  the 
Crane  "Step  Planning"  Portfolio 
without  charge. 


NATION-WIDE  SERVICE  THROUGH  BRANCHES, 

WHOLESALERS,     PLUMBING    AND    HEATING 

CONTRACTORS 


PLUMBING 


HEATING 


FITTINGS     • 


LHJ-S-44 

VALVES 
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NO,  WE'RE  NOT  DOWN 
TO  THIS... 


BUT,  ALL  OUR  GREAT 

TUNA  CLIPPERS  ARC 

IN  THE  NAVY  ! 


SO  WEVE  HAD  TO  GO 

BACK  TO  "OLD  TIME" 

SMALL-BOAT  FISHING! 

Our  tuna  clippers  used  to  cruise  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  search  of  tuna;  our 
smaller  boats  can  only  do  "off  shore" 
fishing.  That's  why  the  supply  of  our 
tuna  is  cut  down.  But,  there's  no  cut- 
ting down  on  quality.  Whenever  you 
can  get  these  famous  brands,  you  can 
be  sure  the  tuna  is  uniformly  delicate 
and  delicious  .  .  .  for  only  the  tender 
light  meat  is  packed.  Nutritive,  too 
. . .  containing  Vitamins  "A"  and  "D" 
and  Iodine,  that  effective  preventive 
of  nutritional  goiter. 

)VAN  CAMF  SEA  fOOO  CO.  INC 
/•minoJ  Istond,  Colifomte 


pamous  van  camp 
sea  foods 


»llO  PACK  CONTENTS  7  OZS-WO"- 

■fOTTOKSEEOO.L         SAt-'^^ 


Buy  EITHER  brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
...buy  WAR  BONDS! 


trained  journalist  and  speaks  three  languages 
fluently,  has  never  been  consulted  by  any  of 
the  agencies  dealing  with  these  countries; 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  Sheean,  who  has  social  and 
political  connections  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  and  is  both  ra\'ishingly  beauti- 
ful and  exceptionally  intelligent,  is  not  in  the 
service  of  her  country-.  Meanwhile,  we  la- 
bonously  teach  young  American  men  for- 
eign languages  and  send  them  on  missions 
to  countries  they  hardly  know.  We  enhst 
young  women  in  WAC  and  WAVTS,  to  be 


sure.  But  we  don't  use  them  at  all  if  they  are 
distinguished  authonties  on  anjthing.  or 
women  with  exceptional  organizing  and  ex- 
ecutive abilities,  such  as  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  most  briUiant  minds 
in  the  British  embassy  in  Washington,  who 
incidentally  enjoys  the  position  of  being 
First  Secretar\-,  is — a  woman.  Miss  Craig 
McGeachy. 

We  have  Craig  McGeachys.  too,  but  our 
officials  have  never  noticed  them.  A  lot  of 
them,  however,  have  noticed  the  oflacials. 


WHAT  MAKES  YOl  R  BAl  K  ACHE? 

(Continued  from  Page  21  ■ 


is:  assuming  a  good  position  is  fairly  simple: 
but  maintaining  it  naturally  for  any  length 
of  time  at  all  is  far  from  simple  unless  cer- 
tain muscles  have  been  reconditioned  and 
re-educated  for  the  job. 

Training  doesn't  mean  that  by  flinging 
into  a  fine  frenzy  of  bending  and  twisting 
and  doubling  you'll  do  the  trick.  You  won't. 
All  you  most  probably  will  accomplish  is  to 
tighten  everything  up  just  that  much  more 
in  the  same  faulty  juxtaposition.  Actually, 
only  ver\'  definite  and  ver>-  specific  muscles 
are  required  to  hold  the  torso  in  its  essential 
position.  Particular  knowledge,  then,  of 
particular  muscles  is  a  prime  necessity  if  the 
right  ones  are  to  be  utilized.  Just  as  experi- 
ence, and  lots  of  it.  is  needed  to  prescribe 
efficient  and  individual  reconditioning  rou- 
tines. 

Doctors  at  the  posture  clinic  in  Boston  are 
able  to  give  such  prescriptions  because  they 
have  spent  twenty  to  forty  years  at  this 
specialized  form  of  medicine.  The  head  of 
the  clinic  is  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Consultants  of  the 
Massachusetts    General 

Hospital,  and  past  presi-      

dent  of  the  American  Or- 
thopedic Association. 

Doctor  Goldthwait  had 
been  a  practicing  surgeon 
for  ten  years  before  he  hit 
upon  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  primar>'  cause 
behind  many  of  his  surgi- 
cal cases:  faulty  body  me- 
chanics due  to  cramped 
sittmg.  cramped   sleeping 

and  a  similarly  cramped      

walking   position.    The 

more  scientifically  the  theor>-  was  examined. 

the  more  obvious  it  became   that  it  was 

based  upon  sound  medical  fact:  and  from 

then  on  the  investigations  and  studies  led 

to  a  working  basis  for  this  ^lecial  form  of 

therapy. 

That  was  forty  years  ago.  Today  Doctor 
Goldthwait  is  dean  of  what  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  significant  branch  of  modem  or- 
thopedic surger>".  At  seventy-seven,  he  is 
energetic  and  erect,  a  living  testimony  to 
the  tenets  he  teaches,  and  is  carrying  on  his 
daily  medical  practice. 

In  1914.  through  his  efforts  the  Robert  B. 
Bngham  Hospital,  of  Boston,  was  started 
for  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  we 
are  talking  of.  As  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  hospital.  Doctors  Lloyd  T.  Brown.  Lor- 
ing  T.  Swaim  and  John  G.  Kuhns  have  been 
co-operating  with  him  in  this  research  and 
have  become  as  enthusiastic  as  he  has  in 
teaching  the  possibihties  of  prevention  and 
correction  of  faulty  posture  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
disease. 

Your  body  t\'pe  has  a  lot  to  do  with  your 
supply  of  \ngor  as  well  as  the  potential  to 
backache  and  chronic  disease.  Such  ele- 
mental things  as  potentiahty  of  strain,  the 
actual  physiological  fimctioning  of  \'arious 
organs  themselves,  and  even  your  thought 
processes,  are  directly  governed  by  the  struc- 
tiiral  tj-pe  of  body  you're  bom  with. 

When  it  comes  to  individual  measure- 
ment. ver>-  few  people,  it  seems,  have  what 
the  anatomy  textbooks  Ust  as  the  normal 
body.  The  great,  great  mass  of  us  are  graded 
deviations  away  from  the  normal  or  inter- 
mediate lypt.  These  many  variations,  how- 


^  A  Lindergarten  teacher 
^  smiled  pleasantly  at  the 
fientleman  oppo^^ite  in  the 
trolley  rar.  Hedid  not  respond. 
Realizing  her  error,  she  said 
aloud.  "Oh.  jilease  excuse  me. 
I  mistook  >ou  for  the  father 
of  tMo  of  m>  children." 

She  got  out  at  the  next  cor- 

""•  -J.H.JOHNSON: 

Th«  LougMer  L/"bror,.  (Moiwell  Droie.) 


ever,  generally  group  themselves  into  two 
distinct  structural  types — the  slender  and 
the  stocky. 

Your  kind  of  ancestors  bequeathed  you  a 
body  t>-pe.  and  along  with  it  the  definite  set 
of  reactions  to  environment  and  the  suscep- 
tibility to  disease  which  in\-ariably  go  with 
that  body  t>T>e. 

Ihe  two  t>'pes  are  distinctly  different 
engines  in  the  ver>-  way  they  are  put  to- 
gether. One  Nature  has  designed  for  quick 
bursts  of  energ>".  quick  fatigue  and  quick 
recover>-.  The  other  was  meant  for  endur- 
ance, long-sustained  action,  a  slower  b>oiling 
point.  Harness  the  first  to  a  job  meant  for 
the  latter  and  you  have  inefficiency  and 
eventually  crack-up.  Likewise,  all  manner 
of  irritation  is  set  up  if  quick  bursts  of 
thought  or  energ\-  are  e.xpected  from  the 
latter  t\pe  of  body  engine. 

The  slender  engine  may  be  noused  in  a 

body  five  feet  tall  or  in  a  six-foot-four  frame. 

but  the  bony  structure  will  be  the  same — 

light,  sparsely  built,  with  a  long  torso  and 

muscles    that    are    small 

in  bulk. 

With  this  goes  an  ab- 
normally small  gastroin- 
testinal tract,  the  kind 
found  in  canuvorous  ani- 
mals, indicating  a  need  for 
concentrated  diet,  since 
the  assimilation  period  is 
brief.  Circulatory-  rate  is 
rapid,  blood  pressure  lower 
and  the  shght  muscles 
capable  of  sudden  bursts 
of  speed,  but  ill-adapted 
to  long-sustained  action. 
Because  of  this  design,  disturbances  in 
function  occur  earlier  and  much  more 
frequently  with  this  engine.  It  is  easier 
for  the  parts  to  sag,  and  when  they  sag 
they  sag  farther.  Thus  individuals  equipped 
with  it  are  prone  to  faulty  carriage,  to  quick 
loss  of  vital  capacity,  to  eyestram.  to  cold, 
clammy  hands  and  feet,  to  gastric  upsets. 
They  also  show  a  greater  tendency  to  fevers, 
influenza,  bronchitis,  tuberciilosis,  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  and  acute  mental  and  nervous 
disorders. 

The  stocky  engine  is  quite  the  opposite. 
With  hea\'y  bones,  thick  muscles,  shorter 
hgamentous  attachments  and  decreased 
motion  in  the  joints,  there  is  less  chance  of 
faulty  carriage,  less  interference  with  norr-  3. 
mechanics.  There  is  less  fatigue  in  bccir^ 
of  this  sort,  consequently  less  of  a  desire  to 
slump  and  sag. 

Rarely  do  children  of  this  tj-pe  ever  come 
to  postiore  clinics  for  treatment.  There  is  good 
nutrition  here,  a  tendency  to  put  on  fat.  be- 
cause assimilation  is  slower,  due  to  the  con- 
siderably longer  digestive  tract.  In  this  com- 
pact build  there  is  less  tendency  to  contract 
infectious  diseases,  but  kidney  trouble,  heart 
degeneration,  high  blood  pressure,  %-aricose 
veins,  gout,  early  loss  of  hair  and  baldness 
are  common. 

Thus  the  pattern  of  the  body  is  inherited, 
and  ob\-iously  can't  be  changed.  The  rr.an- 
ner  in  which  it  is  used,  however,  is  as  com- 
pletely individual  a  thing  as  the  expression 
in  your  eyes.  Use  it  intelligently,  and  good 
health  straight  up  into  the  seventies  is  pos- 
sible, no  matter  what  your  %-ariation  is  from 
the  intermediate  or  normal  t>-pe.  Use  it 
slovenly,  irresponsibly,  any-old-which-way, 
and  you  increase  the  chances  severalfold  of 
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YES— you  can  get  Brillo  again! 
Just  a  very  Little  bit,  of  course, 
because  our  boys  are  still  using 
loads  of  it  for  camouflaging  guns 
and  barracks  and  airdromes. 

But  even  a  linle  Brillo  will  make 
a  big  difference  in  the  way  your 
■pois  and  pans  look  I  Once  again 
Brillo  will  polish  them  up  to  the 
slick,  perky  shine  that  you  used  to 
be  so  proud  of! 

Wlien  you  get  your  Brilh  Soap  Pads 
and  Brillo  Cleanser  (pads  and  soap 
separate),  save  it  for  your  finest  alumi- 
nums. .\nd  for  the  pot  that  you  scorched 
and  have  never  been  able  to  get  clean 
since.  Briilo  will  shine  it  up  faster'n 
you  can  spell  B-R-I-L-L-O! 


V   «     Keeps  Aluminum  Brilliant     *■   'h 


fAMOUS  K>» 
VfGfTABlfS  AND  FIQWERS 

PLAN    YO'JR   VICTORY   GA!i!DE^4   EARIT 
1»44    GARDEN    GUIDE    AMD    CATALOG   NOW    R£ADT. 

WRHE  FOR  YOUR  FR££  COPY  TOOAY. 
ASK     YOUR     DEALER     FOR     BUIST    S    SEEDS 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY.  DEPT.  U  PHftA.  6.  PA. 


SEEDSMEN  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 


GETABLES 

5PACKETS 
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'W.  ATLEE  BURPEEcb 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa,  or  Clinton,  Iowa 

r0O-'/)/>  BULLETIN  /"VICTORY  GARDEN 

Mf/Wfy  AND   ROSE  LOVERS 

wmt  I         Project  your  Vegetables  at»d  Roses 
k^l         ^'■oni  many  insects  cnddiseoses  with 
■  l'_^^        TRI-OGEN -2  Forms,  either    ^^ 
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HEARING    AID 
WITHOUT     B ATT  E  RY 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


DEAF 


Without   BATTERY.  No 
-nn^ucgd-    Featherlight-    Used 
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Ignqers  with  CLORDX 


When  Its 
GIOROXCIEAN 

i  Ji^^'HK  it's  liygienically 
'^''*''^  clean!" 


JVlANPOWER  shortages  . . ,  fewer 
medical  facilities  .  . .  make  it  impor- 
tant that  every  available  precaution 
be  taken  to  protect  the  health  of 
America.  Health  authorities  are  urg- 
ing Greater  Home  Sanitation  as  an 
added  safeguard  to  health.  Clorox, 
in  routine  cleansing,  makes  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry  germ  "danger 
zones"  sanitary  ...  also  deodorizes, 
removes  stains.  Clorox  has  intensified 
germicidal  action.  It's  ultra-refined  . . . 
free  from  caustic,  an  exclusive  quality. 
Cultivate  the  healthful  habit  of  hy- 
gienic home  cleanliness  with  Clorox. 
Simply  follow  directions  on  the  label. 

AMERICA'S  FAVORITE   BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 


^  LU  1 1 U^m     "'OBO'"''  ^BLUCHES 


FREE    FROM  CAUSTIC 


REMOVES  SHINS 


renda  -Will 
m  Step  Out 
l^ithMeTonlght? 

know  I've  been  an  awfiil  grouch  not  taking 
any  place  lately.  But  after  standing  all  day  at 
new  job,  my  feet  dam  near  killed  me  with  cal- 
es  and  burning.  Now  I've  reformed  —  or  rather 
feet  have  —  thanks  to  the  Ice-Mint  you  advised. 
rer  tried  anything  that  seemed  to  draw  the 
n  and  fire  right  out  so  fast  —  and  the  way  it 
)S  soften  callouses  is  nobody's  business!  Been 
;  to  get  some  extra  overtime  money  —  so  what 
you  say,  let's  go  dancing  tonight.  You  can  step 
my  Ice-Mint  feet  all  you  want. 

Does  your  sMn  say: 

SEMPRAY 
JOVE  NAY? 

Sempray  Jovenay  means 

"Always  Young" 

as  proved  by  millions  of 
delighted  users  since  1888 

Send  for  purse-size  pack- 
age of  this  wonderful  face 
cream  today — together  with 
5  flattering  shades  of  Sempray 
Face  Powder.  Enclose  1  Oc  to 
cover  handling. 

Just  address: 

SEMPRAY  JOVENAY  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


TO  GIVE  A  FINAL  TOUCH  OF  LOVELINESS 

TO  AN  "AlWArs  YOUNG"  COMPLEXION  USE 

SEM.PRAY  CREME  ROUGE  and  LIPSTICK 


succumbing  to  one  of  those  diseases  poten- 
tially chalked  up  for  your  type  body. 

For  instance,  in  a  detailed  study  of  hun- 
dreds of  diabetic,  arthritic  and  cardiac 
cases,  it  was  found  they  all  showed  a  heavy, 
sagged  and  unesthetically  protruding  ab- 
domen. Yet  this  prominence  didn't  repre- 
sent a  great  actual  increase  in  bulk.  Once 
the  chin  was  drawn  in,  the  chest  up  and 
forward,  girth  was  reduced  by  several  inches 
immediately.  In  other  words,  this  was  not 
obesity  but  simple  body  sag.  Improvement 
of  all  symptoms  was  so  common  in  these 
cases,  once  the  faulty  posture  was  corrected, 
that  many  doctors  are  now  convinced  the 
pathological  manifestations  of  these  dread 
ravagers,  in  the  beginning,  are  not  the  result 
of  actual  disease  or  damage  of  one  organ, 
but  rather  are  due  to  malposition  and  the 
ensuing  disturbances  this  kicks  up. 

Certainly  there  is  proof  of  this  in  the  case 
of  five-year-old  Dickie,  whose  back  had 
ached  for  six  months;  and  close  on  this,  his 
joints  began  to  hurt  so  he  lost  all  interest  in 
play,  or  even  going  up  and  down  stairs  any 
more.  During  these  months  he  had  constant 
treatment,  his  tonsils  removed,  many  vita- 
mins and  several  vaccines.  But  still  his 
small  knees  went  on  swelling  and  his  leg 
bones  commenced  rotating  at  an  angle  from 
the  joints.  The  diagnosis  was  severe  atrophic 
arthritis,  and  along  with  this  was  a  silhou- 
ette picture  that  showed  all  his  small  body 
drooping  forward  in  a  bad  sag. 

Dickie  was  put  to  bed  flat  on  his  back, 
with  plaster  casts  applied  to  his  sore  and 
swollen  knee  joints  to  keep  the  leg  bones 
from  rotating  farther.  Splints  were  also  put 
on  his  wrists.  From  the  first  day  special 
positions  and  exercises  were  taught  him. 
This  went  on  for  a  few  weeks,  with  a  gradual 
good  development  of  the  upper  abdomen  and 
a  high  diaphragm.  At  this  point  evidence  of 
active  disease  disappeared.  Correction  in 
the  joints  began,  slowly,  slowly,  with  new 
casts  fitted  as  each  improvement  was  ob- 
tained. From  then  on,  Dickie  was  given  a 
body  brace  and  allowed  up  for  longer  and 
longer  intervals. 

It  required  two  years  before  his  damaged 
joints  functioned  normally  enough  for  him 
to  get  about  freely  and  go  back  to  school. 
Now,  at  fifteen,  he  is  in  the  middle  of  his 
high-school  course.  His  knees  will  always 
be  limited  slightly  in  extension,  but  the  slight 
deformity  has  never  interfered  with  an  active 
sports  schedule,  both  summer  and  winter. 
Yet  at  the  time  he  was  given  his  first  posture 
examination,  he  brought  with  him  a  doctor's 
pronouncement  that  he  would  be  dead  in  a 
year  from  arthritis. 

rURTHER  testimony  of  Nature's  miraculous 
way  of  righting  itself,  once  sag  and  constric- 
tion are  removed,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  domestic  of  forty-three  with  chronic 
backache,  neuralgia  in  the  ribs,  gastric  ulcer, 
anemia  and  indigestion. 

The  pain  in  the  ribs  was  diagnosed  as  re- 
sultant pressure  and  irritation  of  the  nerves 
there,  due  to  acute  sagging  of  the  back 
joints.  Her  treatment  had  to  be  planned  to 
widen  the  costal  angle  immediately  and 
spread  the  ribs  sideways  as  well  as  raise 
them.  At  the  same  time,  room  had  to  be 
made  for  free  diaphragm  action,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  organs  attached  to  it.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  improvement  began  in  a 
few  days.  There  was  less  pain,  ability  to  take 
more  food,  a  pickup  in  skin  tone.  She  left 
the  hospital  two  weeks  later,  entirely  free  of 
pain,  and  went  back  to  her  domestic  work. 

It  was  chronic  backache  that  was  putting 
a  forty-two-year-old  businessman  of  the 
Middle  West  on  the  shelf.  Formerly,  he 
explained  to  the  posture  clinic,  he  had  been 
a  person  of  great  energy  and  endurance, 
but  now  the  least  effort  caused  great 
fatigue.  He  had  undergone  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations previously  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don and  Berlin — always  with  the  same 
report:  No  evidence  of  active  disease.  His 
treatment  had  invariably  consisted  of  travel, 
and  more  travel  to  relieve  the  fatigue  he 
got  from  traveling. 

Upon  examination  in  Boston  everything 
seemed  to  be  wrong  with  him:  his  tempera- 
ture was  a  steady  95  degrees,  basal  metab- 


•  UNGUENTINE  is  more  than  a 
simple  ointment.  It  is  scientifically  medi- 
cated to  relieve  pain  and  to  destroy  germs  with 
which  it  remains  in  contact. 

Indeed,  you  get  three-way  action  when 
you  put  UNGUENTINE  on  a  minor  burn,         /!, 
scrape  or  cut . . . 

^  ff  relieves  pain— 

Q  Its  antiseptic  action  fights 


infection— 

^  And  It  promotes  healing— 

usually  without  a  scar. 

Why  treat  the  little  injuries  of 
everyday  life  with  one-way  prod- 
ucts—when you  can  get  three-way 
UNGUENTINE  •?  It's  the  thing  to  use 
for  Home  First  Aid. 
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Do  up  your  next  basket  of  freshly  washed  things  with  Quick 
Elastic — find  out  the  difference  it  makes  in  your  starching  and 
ironing.  1.  You'll  get  smo-o-th  hot  starch — all  cooked  and 
ready  to  use  in  30  seconds.  (Follow  directions  here.)  2.  Each 
piece  you  iron  .  .  .  your  cottons,  curtains,  dresses,  shirts  .  .  . 
will  have  a  nice,  soft,  fresh-smelling  body  and  finish.  3.  Spe- 
cial ingredients  already  mixed  in  powdered  Quick  Elastic  end 
sticking,  pulling — make  your  iron  fairly  glide  along. 
Why  stick  with  the  old  kind  any  longer?  For  smo-o-th  iron- 
ings— quick  starching — join  the  thousands  changing  to  this 
special  powdered  mixture.  Get  Quick  Elastic — that  quick 
starch  —  the  only  one  in  the  yellow  box.  Instantly  prepared 
.  .  .  gives  a  lovely  finish  .  .  .  wonderful  for  ironing.  Get  your 
yellow  box,  today. 


QUICK 
STIRCH 


THEY  SAY: 

ffl!^     A   new   user  writes:   "My    first    box 

of  Quick  Elastic  ...  it  is  a  pleasure  to 

iron  after  using  it.  No  bother  of  adding 

^Jv^        anything  and  my  iron  never  sticks  now." 

Says  a  California  woman:  "I  sure 
admire  the  idea  of  not  boiling  the  starch. 
I  ironed  my  first  set  of  dresses  today  and 
they  ironed  so  smooth  -and  even." 

From  the  Middle  West:  "My  sons 
asked  me  to  continue  using  Quick  Elas- 
tic because  the  shirts  had  such  a  sweet 
smell  and  were  so  glossy  and  had  just 
the  right  stiffness." 

A  lady  writes  this:  "Everything  you 
say  about  Quick  Elastic  is  true.  It's 
amazing  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  the 
old  cooking  method  and  save  time  and 
energy." 

•Be  sure  to  pour  your  boiling  water  into  your 
Quick  Elastic  and  cool  water.  Do  not  pour  the 
creamed  Quick  Elastic  into  the  boiling  water. 
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olism  a  minus  12,  blood  pressure  95,  chest 
concave,  abdomen  sagged,  back  hollow,  mild 
hypertrophic  arthritis  of  the  spine,  internal 
derangement  of  the  left  knee,  heart  muscle 
flabby,  and  the  organ  itself  considerably 
enlarged. 

The  patient  spent  two  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital learning  how  to  get  his  chest  up  and 
keep  it  there.  Then  he  spent  the  next  two 
months  in  a  convalescent  hospital  educating 
the  sag  out  of  abdomen  muscles  and  the 
hollow  out  of  his  back.  During  this,  blood 
pressure,  temperature  and  basal  metabolism 
shot  up  to  normal;  th^Toid  extract  was  dis- 
continued. With  its  excessive  work  load  re- 
duced, the  heart  gradually  became  smaller 
and  its  muscular  action  better. 

As  a  final  test  before  he  was  allowed  to 
return  home,  the  patient  was  expected  to 
be  able  to  take  a  brisk  walk  of  three  to  four 
miles  without  marked  change  in  blood  pres- 
sure and  pulse  rate.  He  passed  this  easily, 
wore  a  leather  back  brace  for  another  two 
months  at  home  to  maintain  the  new  posi- 
tion of  his  body,  and  from  that  day  to  this — 
something  like  eighteen  years — he  has  been 
an  active,  energetic  businessman.  Strict, 
punctilious  and  painstaking  always  about 
his  posture — even  when  he's  sitting  on  a 
spongy  divan — he  has  had  no  further  diffi- 
culty with  joints,  heart  or  metabolism. 

The  cases  mentioned  are  from  the  doc- 
tors' published  books  and  papers. 

The  key  to  all  this  is  certainly  the  exer- 
cises themselves.  They  are  surprisingly 
simple — for  the  aim  is  a  well-poised  body  for 
daily  use,  and  not  hard  effort  to  develop 
bulging  muscles. 

In  learning  to  play  golf,  much  time  is 
spent  in  practicing  the  correct  standing  posi- 
tion, or  stance,  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of 
arms  and  legs  in  making  the  strokes.  This 
puts  the  necessary  muscles  under  such  con- 
trol that  unconsciously  ever  after  they  as- 
sume   the    proper    form. 

The  same  is  true  of  the      

exercises     and     positions 
designed    to    develop          Being  in  the 
normal     reflex    muscular      depend  on  havi 
control  that  will  keep  the 
body  in  proper  align- 
ment   without    conscious       

effort. 

Ask  the  average  person  to  stand  up 
straight,  and  he  assumes  an  exaggerated 
position,  pulling  the  shoulders  back,  throw- 
ing out  the  chest,  making  a  deep  hollow  in 
the  small  of  his  back.  This  is  just  as  incorrect, 
the  posture  experts  tell  us.  as  the  extreme 
slumped  position,  and  needlessly  consumes 
muscular  and  nervous  energy.  The  position 
he  wants  is  one  with  the  weight  well  forward, 
and  with  the  abdomen  pulled  in  so  hard  it 
pushes  the  chest  and  head  up.  This  is  best 
achieved  at  first  in  a  recumbent  position, 
without  the  force  of  gravity  exerting  its  drag 
on  loose  body  parts.  But  done  intelligently, 
precisely,  for  fifteen  minutes  twice  a  day, 
it  is  a  sound  down  payment  on  well-being. 

Developing  the  firm,  flat  abdominal  wall 
is  the  first  hurdle.  Most  of  us,  it  seems — 
despite  all  our  gymnastic  training  in  school 
and  college — have  little,  if  any,  ability  to 
control  or  even  intelligently  contract  these 
muscles.  It  is  news  to  us  to  learn  they  have 
two  separate  nerve  supplies  whereby  the 
lower  set  can  be  contracted  independently  of 
those  above  it.  The  essential  trick  is  to  learn 
to  do  this  so  that  control  starts  from  the 
lower  attachment  upward.  Neither  appa- 
ratus nor  machine  is  needed;  a  table  or  the 
floor  does  ver>'  well. 

Briefly,  the  exercises  are: 

Exercise  1.  Lie  flat  on  floor  or  table  with 
arms  raised  and  elbows  bent  so  hands  touch 
at  back  of  neck  or  on  top  of  head.  Place  a 
small  pillow  under  knees,  with  heels  touch- 
ing on  floor.  The  lower  spine  should  be  so 
flat  against  the  floor  you  can't  insert  a  hand 
between  spine  and  floor.  Breathe  deeply  and 
raise  the  chest  without  allowing  lower  abdo- 
men to  bulge  up,  or  the  spine  position  to 
change.  Hold  the  chest  up  in  this  extended 
position  and  exhale  a  little,  then  the  re- 
mainder, all  the  while  feeling  the  lower  ab- 
domen pulling  inward  and  upward.  (The 
first  few  times  you  do  it  you'll  hardly  feel 
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this,  but  later  the  pull  is  quite  noticeablt 
muscular  control  develops.)  Take  the  n 
breath  with  the  chest  still  lifted,  exhale; 
before.   Repeat  ten  times. 

Exercise  2.  Lie  on  the  floor  in  the  sa^ 
position,  with  hands,  knees,  spine  the  sai. 
Contract  lower  abdominal  muscles  with  i 
ward  and  upward  pull.  Repe^  ten  time; 

Exercise  3.  Same  position.  Contract 
lower  abdominal  muscles  with  an  inward ;( 
upward  pull,  and  at  the  same  time  tighi 
and  lift  buttock  muscles  slightly  (not  off 
floor)  in  a  movement  known  in  burlesque 
cles  as  the  "bumps."  Relax,  and  repeat 
times.    (This  is  not  a  breathing  exercise, 
the  chest  must  be  held  up  and  the  chin 
when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  contract 
The  muscular  effort  is  entirely  in  the  pel 
region  and  in  the  low  back.) 

Exercise  4.  Lie  flat  in  same  position, 
with  hands  clasped  on  top  of  head,  elb( 
back,  chin  in  and  back  flat.  Stretch  one  s 
of  chest,  but  do  not  bend  spine.  You  sho 
feel  a  spread  upward  on  one  side  of  the  r 
much  as  you  would  feel  if  you  were  gett 
into  a  tight  sweater.  Repeat  with  other  si 
twenty  times  in  all. 

Exercise  5.  Lie  flat  with  chin  in,  cl 
up  and  back  flat.  Grasp  ribs  at  inner  mai 
by  spreading  hands  so  finger  tips  are  at 
margin.  Breathe  deeply,  pulling  ribs  c 
ward,  but  do  not  allow  lower  abdomen 
bulge  outward.  Hold  ribs  out  and  exhale 
drawing  upper  abdomen  inward  and  upwj 
Hold  lateral  spread  of  ribs  and  inhale  ag; 
spreading  ribs  farther,  still  not  allow 
lower  abdomen  to  bulge  or  protrude  forwj 
Relax,  but  do  not  allow  the  ribs  to  drop  u 
ten  breaths  have  been  taken.  (The  amo 
of  air  passing  in  is  not  important ;  the  lati 
spread  of  the  ribs  and  the  increased  moi 
of  the  diaphragm  are  the  essential  points 

Exercise  6.    Lie  on  face  with  a  sr 

pillow    under   the   low  abdomen.   Tigh 

buttock  muscles  by  dr 

ing   together   and  do 

at  the  same  time  flatt 

right  does  not       ing  the  low  back.   Rep 

ng  a  loud  voice.       ten  times. 

-CHINESE  PROVERB.  ExERCiSE  7.  Sit  strai 

and   tall,   with   abdor 

tucked  in,  back  as  flat 

when  on  floor,  head 
and  chin  in  until  spine  at  neck  is  flat.  ] 
hands  on  hips.  Breathe  deeply,  pull 
chest  upward  and  forward,  but  do  not 
low  lower  abdomen  to  bulge  or  protn; 
hold  chest  up  and  exhale  by  drawing  lo' 
abdomen  inward  and  upward.  Lift  k 
slightly  upward  so  foot  is  off  the  floor, 
temate  ten  times.  In  this  same  posi 
tighten  buttock  muscles  until  you  feel  y( 
self  boimcing  slightly  on  chair. 

Exercise  8.  Stand  tall  against  the  w 
with  heels  four  inches  away  from  it  and  c 
in.  Flatten  lower  spine  so  hand  cannot 
inserted  between  wall  and  spine.  Stre 
taller,  hands  on  hips,  without  rising  on  t( 
Breathe  deeply,  pulling  chest  upward  w 
out  changing  spine  position.  Hold  chest 
as  you  breathe  in  and  exhale  ten  times.  1 
upward  on  lower  abdomen,  tighten  butt 
muscles  ten  times. 

Since  it  is  a  far  greater  achievement 
prevent  deformity  and  disease  than  to  c 
them,  the  posture  experts  would  like  to 
a  thoughtful,  scientific  program  of  mu 
education  in  all  primary  schools.  They 
generally  opposed  to  the  Danish.  Swe< 
and  German  systems  of  calisthenics  bt 
taught  so  widely  in  American  schools  ri 
now.  on  the  grounds  that  these  systems  \^ 
originated  and  designed  for  the  stocky  b< 
t>T3e  of  Central  Europe,  and  in  no  way  rr 
the  crucial  needs  of  the  intermediate  and  si 
der  bodies  so  prevalent  in  America,  nor 
they  necessarily  lead  to  the  correct  posti 

Instead  of  being  recreational  to  the  pc 
of  strain,  they  say.  physical  education  sho 
concern  itself  primarily  with  acquiring 
ability  to  use  the  body  correctly  and  \^ 
maximum  efficiency  in  any  position.  T 
the  whole  miserable  dread  aftermath  of  ba 
aches  and  irritable  fatigue  need  not  be 
frightening  boundary  of  middle  age.  Instt 
the  body  could  keep  pace  with  the  mir 
mature,  ripe,  discriminating  zest  for  m 
and  more  experience  in  the  art  of  good  livi  I 
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'What!  Me  help 
the  Nazis  r^ 


^ 


^ 


YES .  .WHEN  YOU  WASTE  FOOD 

Remember,  "Food  Fights  for  Free- 
dom"— but  wasted  food  fights  against 
freedom.  So  help  to  cut  America's 
20%  food  waste.  Save  food/ 

Much  food  is  wasted  simply  through 
improper  food  protection.  And  that's 
why  Cut-Rite  Waxed  Paper  is  so  vital 
in  the  nation's  food  saving  campaign. 
Cut-Rite  saves  leftover  foods — to  make 
additional,  nourishingmeals.  Cut-Rite 
protects  vegetables — guards  freshness 
and  food  value.  Cut-Rite  helps  keep 
all  foods  wholesome,  sanitary.  Get 
Cut-Rite  at  your  grocer's  in  the  blue 
and  white  carton. 

Automatic  Paper  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

CUT-RITE 

WAXED     PAPER 


*'.?     "IlV    *V 


with  this  handy  HDtRAL 

IRIPLESS  SERVER 

nart,   practical   for   syrup, 
aney,  cream,  salad  dress- 
ig,  etc.  Ideal  refrigerator 
>ntaiaer  .  .  .  avoids  con- 
mi  nation  and  odor.  Easy 

■EKEBai       to    clean. 
FEDERAL       p.       . 

T/uu:Zai£     gnd    slide; 

OUSEWARES  14.0Z.  glass  jar. 

Mfd.  by  FEDERAL  TOOL  CORP., 


PI8TECT 
YNI  TABLE 
AND  LIIEIS 


CHICAGO  12,  ILL. 


AT  DEPARTMENT.  HARDWARE.  Sc  to  SI  STORES 


THEY'VE  DOXE  IT  AGAIN! 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

window  and  drew  out  twenty-six  pounds  of 
straps,  buckles  and  bunting  with  cushion  to 
match.  As  we  walked  to  the  line,  Sidney 
asked  how  much  time  I  had. 

"A*out  two  hundred  hours.  But  I  haven't 
flown  in  a  year." 

"  It  will  probably  be  a  little  while  before  it 
comes  back.  What  kind  of  flying  did  you  do  ?  " 

"After  I  got  my  private,  most  of  it  was 
cross-country." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  Sidney  tossed  all 
of  it  away.  "Forget  everything  and  start 
from  scratch." 

There  wasn't  a  great  deal  to  forget.  I 
never  had  made  very  hard  work  out  of  flying. 
If  it  was  a  fine  day  and  there  was  nothing 
more  pressing  to  do,  I  would  amble  out  to  an 
airport.  There  I  would  sit  in  the  sun  for  the 
better  part  of  the  day,  drinking  pop  and 
hangar-flying  with  an  assortment  of  charac- 
ters as  lazy  as  myself.  Then,  if  a  plane  was 
gassed  and  ready,  I  would  fly  a  little,  late  in 
the  afternoon.  In  that  hour  before  dusk  and 
dark  when  the  air  was  velvet  I'd  take  off, 
lean  back  comfortably  in  the  seat,  with  one 
finger  on  the  stick,  cruising  around  the  sky 
as  effortlessly  as  a  skater  on  unmarked  ice. 
The  way  I  flew  a  plane  was  no  more  strenu- 
ous than  the  activity  of  an  elevator  operator 
who  pushes  buttons  to  get  from  the  first  to 
the  fifty-first  floor  in  the  Chrysler  Building. 
So  as  we  climbed  into  107,  a  light  trainer,  I 
wasn't  particularly  keyed  up.  I  had  no  idea 
what  to  expect. 

When  we  were  all  squared  away  Sidney 
yelled,  "Let's  go,"  and  I  opened  the  throt- 
tle. That,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  was  my  last 
carefree  moment.  As  soon  as  our  wheels  left 
the  ground,  Sidney  went  into  action. 

Establish  your  climb.  Hold  that  air 
speed  right  on  60.  You've  got  250  indi- 
cated— start  your  turn.  Make  a  90-degree 
turn.  About  a  45-degree  bank.  Roll  it  in — 
steeper — that's  it.  Roll  out.  Climb.  Now  a 
90  to  the  right.  Not  too  steep." 

I  had  never  been  so  busy  in  an  airplane. 

"Now  left.  Back  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
again.  Right  again.  That  wasn't  90  degrees. 
Make  those  turns  exactly  90  degrees." 

When  Sidney  wasn't  directing  my  turns 
he  was  commenting  on  my  air  speed,  degree 
of  bank,  co-ordination  and  throttle  setting. 
I  felt  as  though  we  were  going  to  climb  right 
up  through  the  top  of  the  air  mass,  but  the 
altimeter  read  only  2500  feet  when  Sidney 
yelled  "Level  off!"  I  did,  although  it  was  a 
little  hard  to  judge  when  the  wings  were 
level  because  of  the  steam  in  the  cabin. 

"Ever  done  a  clearing  turn?"  Sidney 
roared.  "  I'll  show  you  one." 

Sidney  took  the  controls.  Next  thing  I 
knew,  the  blood  drained  from  my  head,  all 
the  muscles  in  my  face  pulled  long,  I  was 
pressed  down  in  the  seat  and  the  earth  was 
swirling  underneath  me.  That  was  a  clearing 
turn.  Sidney  claimed  that  all  he  did  was  to 
bank  the  ship  steeply  to  the  right,  roll  it 
around  90  degrees,  level  it,  then  bank  it 
steeply  left  and  roll  it  90  degrees.  I  was  in 
no  condition  to  argue  with  him.  Naturally 
he  got  a  great  kick  out  of  my  reaction  to  this 
simple  maneuver,  so  we  did  it  a  couple  more 
times  while  he  explained  that  a  clearing  turn 
was  made  before  each  maneuver  to  be  sure 
there  were  no  other  aircraft  above,  below  or 
approaching. 

The  first  clearing  turn  I  did  convinced  me 
that  they  weren't  just  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  my  facial  muscles.  Halfway 
through  one,  I  came  prop  to  prop,  almost, 
with  another  ship. 

Sidney  yelled,  "Watch  out  for  that  AT!" 
and  I  bent  the  plane  back,  gave  it  throttle. 
The  air  was  full  of  ships.  Not  only  our  own 
planes  were  flying  at  all  altitudes  in  the  prac- 
tice area  to  which  we  had  been  assigned,  but 
also  planes  from  Ellington  Field.  It  was 
fairly  certain  that  when  you  emerged  from 
some  violent  maneuver  and  saw  a  lot  of  dark 
specks,  those  weren't  spots  before  your  eyes — 
those  were  airplanes! 

By  this  time  I  was  having  trouble  getting 
enough  air.   It  wasn't  ten  minutes  after  we 
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1.  "First  thing  to  remember  is  to  be  sure 
you  use  Grandma's  Molasses  like  the 
recipe  says.  That's  the  only  way  to  get 
the  delicate,  mellow  flavor  that  makes  this 
pie  so  delicious." 


2.  "Grandma's  Molasses  is  finer-flavored 
'cause  it's  made  the  old  fashioned  way 
without  sulphur  dioxide  or  other  pre- 
servatives. So  use  Grandma's — and  youi 
pie  will  be  scrumptious  every  time." 
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American  Molasses  Company,  Dept.  LHJ-3 
1 20  Wall  Street.  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Grandma's  91  delicioui 
Molasses  recipes. 

(Please  print  plainly) 
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Addriu 

City SutU 
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took  off  before  the  woolen  sweater  I  was 
wearing  was  expendable.  At  the  moment  I 
was  generating  so  much  heat  it  was  a  fire 
hazard.  But  I  couldn't  get  the  sweater  off, 
because  my  parachute  was  buckled  over  it. 
Consequently  I  began  to  steam,  and  soon 
this  steam  condensed  into  droplets.  Up  to 
this  point  I  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
sequence  of  maneuvers;  in  a  dizzy  |prt  of 
way  I  kept  repeating  to  myself,  as  each  new 
thing  came  along,  "Wow!"  But  when  we 
came  to  the  demonstration  stalls — which 
show  how  the  plane  can  spin  out  of  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  turn,  or  over  the  top — I 
was  dragging  both  wings.  When  we  gained 
altitude  to  do  spins  and  hurtled  down  in  that 
neck-twisting  dive,  my  heart  wasn't  in  it.  I 
had  gone  from  excitement  to  fatigue  to  in- 
difference. 

Eventually,  rather  than  run  the  plane  on 
pure  air,  we  returned  to  the  field.  Sidney 
took  over  when  we  got  on  the  ground,  so 
the  interval  while  we  were  taxiing  gave  my 
circulatory  system  a  chance  to  begin  bub- 
bling again.  Even  so,  the  contrast  in  me 
before  the  flight  and  after  the  flight  afforded 
Sidney  a  good  deal  of  entertainment. 

When  we  were  walking  back  to  the  hangar, 
he  said,  "What  we  ran  through  up  there 
was  the  basic  sequence.  After  a  while  we'll 
add  a  few  more  things  to  it — chandelles,  slow 
rolls  and  lazy  eights.  But  until  you're  more 
familiar  with  it  we'll  do  like  we  did  today — 
tike  it  easy." 

Against  a  background  of  bad  weather  we 
went  through  the  same  motions  again  and 
again,  until  they  became  routine.    Ground 
school,    calisthenics    and    flying.     Ground 
school  was  the  worst.  First  we  were  put  into 
mathematics  and  physics  for  three  hours 
each  day.    For  me,  they 
had  to  start  all  over.  And      ^i^^^^— — ^— 
I  wasn't  even  perturbed 
when,  after  a  few  weeks, 
I  found  myself  doing  the 
same  iiomework  problems 
as    the    fourth-grader   in 
the  house  where  I  boarded. 
Three   hours  a  day  we 
studied  engines,  theory  of 

flight,  meteorology  and      — — 

navigation. 

After  ground  school  was  over,  or  during 
any  lull  in  activity,  everybody  would  cruise 
into  the  collapse  room.  This  undersized  room 
had  an  Army  double-decker  bed  in  it,  and 
the  approved  technique  was  to  open  the 
door  and  fling  oneself  headlong  onto  the  cot, 
on  tlie  assumption  that  there  was  always 
room  for  one  more. 

Henderson  would  open  the  door,  bursting 
in  with,  "What's  the  deal,  what's  the  deal? 
What's  the  latest  rumor?" 

"We're  all  going  to  fly  commercial  ships 
to  Mexico  City  and  finish  our  training  down 
there,"  Harris  told  her. 

"  I  heard  that  the  school  is  going  to  be 
moved  to  Sweetwater  next  week,"  Jean  said. 

"Oh,  do  you  really  believe  that?" 

"Yes'm.  Fact." 

Somebody  started  to  sing  Got  a  Touch  of 
Texas  in  My  Bones,  and  Henderson  said, 
"Yes,  but  no  fooling,  you  all,  is  it  true  we're 
going  to  get  this  Sunday  off?" 

"Deaton  said  so."  Connie  Adams,  the 
tiniest  girl  in  the  class,  who  had  more  energy 
than  two  or  three  put  together,  was  corporal 
or  flight  leader  or  whatever  title  they  finally 
decided  upon,  and  should  be  in  touch  with 
these  things.  Everybody  perked  up  at 
that.  "Could  be,"  she  added.  "I  don't 
know." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  Harris  said. 

"Well,  why  not?  We  haven't  had  a  day 
off  since  Christmas." 

Connie  was  changing  into  her  gym  clothes. 
"Calisthenics  in  about  two  minutes,  you 
kids." 

"Let's  go.  Let's  go!"  That  was  Gold- 
berg, the  reserve  second  lieutenant  who  had 
read  the  Army  manual  on  calisthenics  from 
cover  to  cover  and  couldn't  forget  it. 

Teddy  looked  up  from  a  magazine  and  said 
pleasantly,  "I  hope  he  isn't  in  one  of  his 
little  moods  when  he  wants  to  see  us  hopping 
over  the  ground  like  frogs." 


"Let's  go!"  Goldberg  yelled.  "Fall  in!"  ' 
Everybody  obediently  filed  out. 

We  were  reaching  the  point  in  our  flyin 
where  we  could  see  for  ourselves  the  progre^ 
we  were  making.  We  were  getting  used  to  ne^ 
ships  and  new  techniques.  Wherpas  even  th 
radio  in  the  basic  trainer  had  seemed  coir 
plicated  at  first,  now  it  was  like  old-hom 
week  to  reach  for  the  mike  and  call  up  th 
tower.  There  was  a  regular  procedure.  Whe 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  line,  the  shi 
checked  and  warmed  up,  I  would  dial  Hou; 
ton  tower  on  the  radio  and  say: 

"Houston  tower  from  Army  eight  zer 
four.  On  the  ramp  requesting  taxi  clearana^ 
Go  ahead." 

iHE  tower  would  come  back  with,  "Arm 
eight  zero  four  from  Houston  tower.  Clea 
to  taxi  to  Runway  21.  Go  ahead." 

And  I  would  reply,  "Houston  tower  fror 
Army  eight  zero  four.   Roger." 

Of  course  things  didn't  always  run  off  tha 
smoothly.  If  both  radios  "'eren't  tuned  i 
accurately,  one  side  couldn't  hear.  If  th 
tower  calls  you  and  you  don't  answer  hin 
then  he  comes  back  with  this:  "Army  eigh 
zero  four  from  Houston  tower.  Eight  zer 
four.  Eight  zero  four.  If  you  can  read  me 
rock  your  wings." 

We  had  all  learned  this  radio  proceduo 
including  the  trainee  who  was  out  on  th 
runway  one  day  and  couldn't  reach  th 
tower.  Traffic  was  piling  up  behind  her- 
BT's,  visiting  ships,  air  liners.  She  wa 
growing  frantic  because  her  radio  didn' 
seem  to  work.  Twisting  the  dial  back  am 
forth,  she  hit  the  right  frequency  all  of 
sudden.  Whereupon  she  yelled  into  th 
transmitter,  "Houston  tower  from  Arm; 
three  three  five.    If  yoi 

can   read   me,    rock   th 

tower." 


^  Cod's  greatest  gift  to  hu- 
^  niunity  is   man's   sense  of 


his  own  importance. 

— CHANNING  POLLOCK: 

Adventures  of  a  Happy  Man. 

(Thoj.  Y.  Crowell  Co.) 


For  months  we  haJ 
been  living  the  Army  rou 
tine.  By  this  time  tb 
319th  had  a  drill  team 
a  bugle  player  and  ; 
watchword.  It  wasn't  om 

of    those    fancy    Latii 

mottoes.  It  was  in  plaii 
English.  It  was  "No  publicity  of  an; 
kind."  That's  what  they  told  us.  And  W' 
put  "confidential"  on  a  letter  home  evei 
if  it  said  only  that  we  had  liver  and  onion 
for  lunch.  We  were  so  secretive  that  no 
body  in  Houston  had  any  idea  what  w 
were  supposed  to  be  doing,  although  som 
deduced  from  the  way  we  looked  that  w 
were  girl  welders.  When  we  started  goin; 
cross  country  on  training  flights,  we  shock© 
people  all  over  Southeastern  Texas,  an( 
these  are  hardy  folk.  Some  of  these  citizen 
refused  to  believe  that  women  were  flyin 
military  aircraft. 

I  remember  one  day  I  had  to  stand  by  a 
a  hinterland  airport  while  a  group  of  Arger 
tinian  pilots,  training  at  a  U.  S.  field,  at 
all  the  Red  Cross  canteen  sandwiches,  b€ 
cause  neither  they  nor  the  sweet  old  lady  wh 
was  doling  them  out  to  members  of  th 
armed  forces  could  be  convinced  that  I  wa 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  They  refused  t^ 
believe  that  I  was  flying  the  Army  traine 
they  saw  parkAl  out  on  the  field.  They  re 
fused  to  believe  me  in  spite  of  the  fact  tha 
the  only  other  way  I  could  have  gotten  ti 
their  isolated  field  would  have  been  by  levi 
tation.  So  I  went  hungry. 

But  I  squared  that  score  one  day  a 
Yoakum.  Yoakum  is  an  undeveloped  airpor 
in  the  middle  of  the  prairie  which  is  used  b; 
Victoria,  Randolph  and  Kelly  as  a  practice 
field.  And  as  soon  as  we  were  in  advancec 
training  we  used  it  too.  I  flew  over  there  on( 
day  and  landed.  At  the  moment,  the  fielc 
was  deserted,  so  I  sat  in  the  shade  of  th( 
wing  to  wait  for  the  control  pilot,  who,  ■ 
knew,  would  be  along  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  plane  hadn't  cooled  off  yet  when  ar 
AT-6  like  the  one  I  was  flying  came  in.  Tht 
pilot  stopped  alongside  my  ship  and  got  out 
"Guarding  the  ship?"  he  asked  me. 

I  nodded.  He  said  he  was  expecting  z 
number  of  planes  from  Randolph,  boys  com- 
ing over  for  landing  practice.    I  gathered 
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GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 

IpIIFT 


OUR  BABY'S 

FIRST  SEVEN 

YEARS" 


*J^  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 
child's  growth,  and  a  beautiful  gift — 
with  valuable  scientific  records  and 
guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 
charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 
just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 
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"IT'S  A 

mill'ion  dollar 
Lipstick.'" 


'HAT'S  what  smart  women 
verywhere  are  saying  —  say- 
ing it  to  the  tune  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  they've  already 
spent  for  the  new  Don  Juan 
Lipstick.  And  no  wonder!  Don 
Juan  stays  on  —  knows  and  keeps 
its  place  —  avoids  embarrassing 
smears  —  adds  to  your  charm. 

Check  these  4  beauty  extras: 

1.D0N  JUAN  LIPSTICK  STAYS  ON  when 

you  eat,  drink,  kiss,  if  used  as  directed. 

2. LOOKS    BETTER:   No  greasy  "hard" 

^'  look,  no  need  for  constant  retouching. 

3.  NOT  DRYING  OR  SMEARY:  Imparts  appealing, 

soft  "glamour"  look.  No  ragged  lips.  Creamy 

smooth  —  easily  applied.  Over  7,000,000  sold. 

4.$TYLE  SHADES: 

Try  Military  Red, 
a  rich,  glowing 
red,  acclaimed  by 
beauty  editors. 
Six  other  shades. 


Deluxe  size  $1.  Refills 
60c.  Junior  Size  25c. 
T.ax  extra.  Matching 
powder  &  rouge.  Trial 
sizes  at  10c  stores. 


Don  Juan 

MILLION     DOLLAR 

Jipstick 

STAYS  ON! 

Looks  better -hours  longer 
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STYLE  BOOK 

FREE 


LANE  BRYANT 
Maternity  clothes  enable 
you  to  dress  stylishly 
during  all  stages  of  your 
maternity  period — and 
after   baby   comes   as   well. 

Designed  to  conceal  yovir 
condition  and  to  provide 
ample  room  (or  expansion. 

Latest  styles  In  Dresses  and 
Corsets.  Also  apparel  for 
baby.  Send  the  coupon  today 
lor  your  FREE  Book. 


«»^n.e^ry  ant 


Mall  FREE  Maternity  Style  Book  in  plain  wrapper. 

(S3) 
Namt 


Address 

Town Stale. 


that  he  was  an  instructor  and  I  thought  he 
was  young  to  be  a  captain.  In  the  next  thirty 
seconds  I  learned  his  name,  his  home  town 
and  the  type  of  service  he  preferred.  We 
chatted  and  finally  he  said: 

"Where  is  the  pilot?" 

"I'm  the  pilot."  I  realized  that  I  didn't 
cut  a  very  mihtary  figure  in  my  cowboy 
boots,  frontier  pants  and  green  shirt. 

"Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes.  And  I  suppose  I'm  a 
boy  scout  and  that's  a  Kiddie  Car  I'm  fly- 
ing!" As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  fairly 
good  description.  I  didn't  say  so,  because 
another  plane  landed  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  my  new  instructor,  Miller,  who  was  acting 
as  control  officer. 

I  said  to  him,  "Miller,  it's  a  good  thing 
you  came.  I  don't  think  this  captain  would 
have  let  me  take  this  ship  off.  He  can't  be 
convinced  women  are  flying  these  things." 

Miller  looked  surprised.  He  sauntered  to- 
ward the  captain.  They  exchanged  cigarettes 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  another  plane  was 
overhead.  Together  they  watched  it  enter 
the  traffic  pattern,  put  its  wheels  down  on 
the  downwind  leg,  turn  on  its  base  leg. 

When  it  turned  on  its  final  approach  the 
captain  said,  "If  it's  a  gal,  I'll  bet  she 
bounces  the  landing." 

"A  dollar  says  she  doesn't." 

"I'll  match  my  boys  against  your  girls." 

"It's  a  deal.  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  for 
every  bad  landing  the  girls  make,  and  take 
a  dollar  for  every  one  the  boys  mess  up." 

"It's  a  deal." 

That  was  a  bad  day  for  the  d&ptain.  And 
Miller  was  all  smiles.  It  was  one  of  those 
things.  The  girls  couldn't  miss.  Every  land- 
ing was  smoother  than  the  dew  on  the  petal 
of  a  rose.  And  the  captain,  before  that 
afternoon  was  over,  was  obtaining  dollars 
through  lease-lend  from  the  boys  who 
bounced  in. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  was  training  us  for 
a  job— the  job  of  flying  and  ferrying  military 
aircraft.  After  twenty-two  weeks  of  this 
flight  training,  any  resemblance  we  bore  to 
our  former  selves  was  purely  coincidental. 

Hitchhiking  to  the  airport,  when  our 
transportation  broke  down,  was  as  routine 
as  our  seven-day  working  week.  Wearing 
G.  I.  flying  suits  instead  of  dresses  and 
carrying  a  parachute  instead  of  a  purse; 
talking  about  cross-wind  landings  or  instru- 
ment letdowns  and  flying  the  Army's  ad- 
vanced trainers  instead  of  driving  a  car; 
turning  down  a  fashion  magazine  for  the 
study  of  engine  maintenance  and  aerody- 
namics seemed  as  bland  and  ordinary  as  tak- 
ing off  in  the  morning  to  have  lunch  at  an 
airport  three  hundred  miles  away  or  getting 
up  at  noon  to  fly  all  night.  All  this  was  part 
of  the  course — a  course  in  which  the  AAF 
was  using  all  kinds  of  planes,  all  kinds  of  in- 
structors and  training  all  kinds  of  women. 

The  final  weeks  were  crowded  with  flying. 
We  flew  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  as 
pilot  or  copilot  or  observer  in  a  last-minute 
rush  to  finish  the  course.  Out  of  the  number 
who  had  started,  there  were  twenty-three 
who  went  into  the  parachute  room  and  filed 
away  their  chutes  for  the  last  time  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April.  There  was  a  sudden 
rolling  of  drums  and  waving  of  flags. 


"Your  graduation  will  be  held  at  Ellington 
Field,"  they  told  us.  "  Major  General  Brandt 
will  address  you,  and  Miss  Cochran  will  be 
there." 

We  were  driven  to  Ellington  Field  in 
Army  busses  for  rehearsal,  and  as  we  drove 
through  the  base  all  the  bombardiers  and 
navigators  were  swarming  over  their  bar- 
racks, washing  windows.  After  the  first 
stock-still  surprise,  cadets  whistled  and 
yoo-hooed.  There  were  hundreds  of  cadets, 
maybe  thousands.  Everyone  was  giggling 
and  smiling  and,  even  cruising  by  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  girls  could  pick  out  the 
best-looking  cadets  and  cry,  "Mamma,  I 
want  that  one ! " 

At  the  parade  groimd  we  were  marched 
around  in  squads,  columns  and  single  file  by 
our  gymnastic  second  lieutenant.  It  was  a 
grueling  business  for  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  the  year.  We  were  weary  and  subdued 
when  we  finally  dragged  into  the  busses  and 
started  back  to  our  own,  our  native  airport. 
En  route,  a  stop  street  held  us  motionless 
for  a  minute  and  everyone's  eyes  fell  natu- 
rally on  a  perfect  Adonis  of  a  cadet,  standing 
in  a  barracks  doorway.  But  the  bus  was 
leaden  quiet. 

"Yoo-hoo,"  he  said. 

There  was  only  one  girl  who  could  muster 
a  response:  "Yoo-hoo  yourself.  You're  not 
so  handsome!" 

The  next  afternoon  the  microphones 
budded  and  the  bunting  billowed  in  the 
breeze.  We  were  neat  and  tidy  in  white 
shirts  and  khaki  slacks,  and  there  was  a 
fanfare  and  flourish  as  we  marched  on  the 
field. 

The  commandant  at  EUington  Field  who 
gave  me  my  wings  said,  "I've  done  this  for 
hundreds  of  cadets,  but  I've  never  pinned 
wings  on  a  woman  before.  If  I  stick  you,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  jump.  My  wife  is 
in  the  front  row  and  I'd  never  live  it  down." 

General  Brandt  felt  the  same  way.  "I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  formal  speech,"  he  said. 
"I  prepared  one,  but  instead  of  reading  it 
to  you  I'm  just  going  to  say  a  few  of  the 
things  I've  been  thinking  as  I've  been  watch- 
ing you.  I  guess  you've  done  it  again.  You've 
shown  us  that  one  of  the  things  we  thought 
was  a  male  prerogative  can  be  done  just  as 
well  by  women.  You  girls  who  have  just 
completed  training  have  shown  that  you 
can  take  the  training  that  men  take,  and 
can  achieve  the  same  degree  of  flying  effi- 
ciency. We  are  proud  of  you." 

Jacqueline  Cochran  added  God's  blessing 
to  that.  Cochran  said  that  we,  as  the  experi- 
mental class,  had  proved  ourselves  in  train- 
ing. We  now  had  to  prove  ourselves  in  the 
job.  And  the  job  is  a  big  one. 

There  are  himdreds  of  women  pilots  in 
training  now.  Some  will  be  utility  pilots, 
some  will  be  instructors  and  some  will  be 
ferry  pilots.  Those  who  direct  this  training 
have  this  in  mind :  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
women  will  be  doing  a  large  part  of  the  do- 
mestic flying.  They  will  be  ferrying  planes 
from  factory  to  field,  towing  gliders  and  tar- 
gets, flying  cargo.  And  if  this  keeps  on  long 
enough,  the  flying  job  that  American  women 
do,  in  addition  to  the  job  women  are  doing 
in  Russia  and  England,  may  eventually  kill 
that  male  belief  that  women  can't  fly. 


BABY  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  Page  146) 


good  place  to  answer  a  frequently  asked 
question:  "How  soon  can  my  hair  be  sham- 
pooed after  my  baby  arrives?  "  Just  as  soon 
as  you  feel  like  it.  In  fact,  most  modern  doc- 
tors agree  that  during  any  hospital  siege,  it 
is  good  for  you  to  begin  to  take  care  of  your 
looks  as  soon  as  possible.  Science  admits 
that  good  grooming  is  good  medicine,  and 
that  a  woman's  interest  in  beauty  reaches 
right  back  into  the  inner  springs  of  her  being. 
As  your  months  of  waiting  go  by  and  you 
find  yourself  less  active,  a  most  profitable 
way  to  speed  time  along  is  to  set  aside  a 
daily  beauty  period.  Give  your  skin  a  thor- 
ough creaming,  leaving  your  pet  soothing 
preparation  on  it  for  a  time,  while  you  catch 


up  on  your  sewing,  read  a  pleasant  story  or 
just  lean  back  and  relax.  Do  all  the  last 
that  you  can,  for  after  your  offspring  arrives 
you  will  be  busy!  After  you  remove  your 
soothing  film,  pat  face  and  throat  briskly 
with  cotton  pads  dipped  in  ice-cold  skin 
lotion,  and  then  put  on  your  very  best 
make-up  every  day.  When  your  figure  is  un 
wieldy  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  keep- 
ing your  face  just  as  pretty  as  you  know  how. 
Never  look  as  though  you  were  seeking  sym- 
pathy. People — even  expectant  mothers — 
given  to  self-pity  are  dreadfully  boring.  Get 
into  the  habit  of  taking  pride  in  your  looks 
so  that  your  husband— and  by  and  by  your 
child— will  be  proud  of  you  too. 


"Listen,  folks,  I'm  telling  you  Curity 
Diapers  do  dry  faster.  That  Lay- 
ettecloth  has  special  open  weave,  you 
see.  And  it  comes  clean  quick  as 
a  wink  with  pure  Ivory  Flakes  —  and 
no  scrubbing.  And  no  foolin'l 
"Another  thing.  That  Curity  surgical 
weave  sure  absorbs  plenty  .  .  .  and 
I'm  no  Johnny  Frog  to  favor  sitting 
in  a  puddle. 

"Sure  I'm  on  the  way  to  being  a  big 
husky,  but  right  now  my  skin's  tender. 
So  I  go  for  extra  soft  Curity,  with 
no  hems  to  rub  me  tiie  wrong  way. 
"Oh  yuh,  and  about  those  Foldlines. 
They  are  really  something.  Woven 
right  into  the  fabric  to  make  it  easy 
to  adjust  the  diaper  fold  to  us  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls." 

Curity  Layettecloth  Diapers  are  used 
by  leading  hospitals  and  are  endorsed 
by  medical  autliorities.  Buy  them  for 
longer  wear  at  your  infants'  store  .  .  . 
and  please  be  patient  with  occasional 
shortages  unavoidable  in  war  time. 

Kendall  Mills,  Walpole,  Nfassachusctts 
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A  NEW  "MAKE-UP"  WITH  LOVELY  IMPERIAL 


Imperial  Is  ready  no^  for  you  to  buy  —  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  patterns  and  colors  to  suit 
every  home. 


Every  Imperial  paper  has  a  planned  "color- 
recipe."  You'll  find  many  to  fit  your  present 
scheme ...  or  inspire  a  new  onel 


Imperial  is  Color-Locked*,  guaranteed  washable 
and  resistant  to  light.  Easy  to  clean,  and  un- 
afraid of  sunshine. 


♦. 


Imperial  is  truly  economical.  Its  beauty  lasts 
for  years — and  it  costs  less  than  you'd  think 
possible. 


Imperial  Washable  Wallpaper  quality  is  un- 
changed . . .  still  the  same  famous  Imperial  quality 
which  has  made  it  the  leader  among  wallpapers. 


Now  when  you  need  beauty  and  cheer  in  your 
home,  here's  an  easy  way  to  enjoy  the  most  of 
it  at  the  least  expense.  Just  spread  the  colorful 
freshness  of  Imperial  Washable  Wallpapers 
over  your  walls  (the  most  noticeable  thing  in 
your  home).  You'll  be  amazed  at  the  difference 
—just  like  a  new  "make-up"!  All  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  Imperial  are  available  now.  Identified 
in  sample  books  by  the  Imperial  silver  label. 

'COLOR-LOCKED  ...  an  exclusive  Imperial  process 
by  virtue  of  which  all  Imperial  Washable  Wallpapers 
are  guaranteed  for  3  years  from  date  of  hanging  to 
withstand  room  exposure  without  fading  and  to  clean 
satisfactorily  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  in- 
cluded in  every  roll.  Should  any  Imperial  Washable 
Wallpaper  fail  in  these  respects,  it  will  be  replaced 
without  charge. 


Ideas   for   Beautiful    Rooms 

—  Send  only  10(f  for  "Dec- 
orating Ideas  from  Jean  Mc- 
Lain's  Notebook."  Notes 
and  sketches  for  every  room 
in  the  house. 


Imperial  Paper  and  Color  CorporatioQ 
Dept.  L-39.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Your  Name_ 


Address- 


Ciry_ 


-State- 


Copr.  1044— Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corp. 
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BY  DR.  DOIVALD   AIVD   ELEANOR   LAIRD 


Do  people  usually  grow  out  of  their 
bad  habits? 

Some  bad  habits,  yes.  Smoking  and 
drinking  are  strongest  during  the  "dan- 
gerous thirties";  they  tend  to  decline  as 
people  get  older — and  wiser.  There  are 
other  habits,  however,  which  people  usu- 
ally overlook,  but  which  get  more  deeply 
ingrained  every  week.  The  Duke  of  Wind- 
sor has  not  grown  out  of  his  habit  of 
tugging  at  his  necktie.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt still  has  flashes  of  blinking.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  still  hops  from  one  chair  to 
another,  and  one  of  his  predecessors, 
Jimmy  Walker,  still  tugs  at  one  ear.  The 
worst  habits,  however,  are  likely  to  show 
in  personality,  such  as  fault-finding,  sar- 
casm, suspiciousness,  putting  things  ofif, 
and  similar  traits;  these  usually  get  worse 
during  life.  We  know  many  people  who 
think  they  have  no  bad  habits,  since  they 
do  not  smoke  or  drink,  but  who  in  truth 
have  a  large  crop  of  such  weeds  clutter- 
ing up  their  personalities. 

Then  habits  get  stronger  as  we  get 
older? 

They  certainly  do.  At  birth  we  are  a 
bundle  of  reflexes.  In  maturity  and  old 
age  we  are  bundles  of  habits — habits  of 
complaining  or  smiling,  of  dreaming  or 
thinking,  of  working  or  loafing,  of  con- 
tentment or  grouchiness.  Habits  make 
people  resistant  to  change,  restless  in 
new  surroundings.  When  the  old  New 
York  World  was  discontinued,  for  in- 
stance, Harry  Hansen,  the  famous  book 
critic,  returned  to  the  deserted  old  edi- 
torial room  to  write  columns  for  another 
newspaper  in  the  vast  emptiness  of  his 
familiar  writing  place.  People  become 
attached  to  places  and  things  because  of 
the  habits  they  have  formed.  Habits  of 
political  and  social  thinking  also  "jell" 
early  in  life  and  set  more  firmly  year 
after  year.  People  start  becoming  old 
fogies  in  their  youth — not  in  old  age. 
No  wonder  so  many  think  the  good  old 
days  were  happier! 

Are  most  habits  bad  ones? 

Oh,  no!  But  people  seem  to  think 
more  about  uprooting  the  bad  ones  than 
of  cultivating  the  good  ones.  Most  of  our 
character  habits  are  good:  smiling,  truth- 
fulness, cheerfulness,  honesty— why,  even 
work  is  mostly  habit,  and  very  few  people 
have  the  habit  of  laziness,  which  may  be 
more  natural  than  hard  work.   Speaking 


of  work:  our  skills  are  mostly  habitf 
such  as  driving  an  automobile,  playing 
musical  instrument,  housework,  typt' 
writing,  dressing,  even  the  dexterou 
fingers  of  a  surgeon  or  a  seamstress.  Aftt 
all,  we  should  be  thankful  for  our  man 
useful  habits,  and  not  get  too  discoui 
aged  with  our  attempts  to  displace  oi 
annoying  ones. 

Is  dressing  really  a  habit? 


Much  more  so  than  anyone  realizes 
Put  on  your  coat,  for  example,  and  notic 
which  sleeve  is  put  on  first,  then  try  t 
put  the  coat  on  by  inserting  the  other  an 
first;  you  will  seem  almost  paralyze 
with  awkwardness.  All  phases  of  dressin 
are  bundles  of  habits;  try  putting  th 
other  shoe  on  first  and  convince  you; 
self.  Or,  if  you  usually  button  clothe 
from  top  to  bottom,  just  try  buttonin 
them  in  the  opfX)site  direction.  Man 
men  hate  bow  ties,  and  would  buy  read? 
tied  ones  if  their  wives  would  allow  i, 
because  their  hands  have  the  habit  ( 
tying  four-in-hands,  not  bows.  Childre 
will  learn  to  dress  themselves  earlier  i 
life  if  they  are  taught  always  to  do  it  i 
the  same  way,  and  also  if  their  varioi 
outfits  go  on  and  button  in  the  san 
fashion — remember  what  a  bow  tie  do 
to  the  dressing  habits  of  the  average  ma 

Well,  I  suppose  even  thumb  twii 
dling  is  a  habit! 


You  may  have  been  joking,  but  yc 
are  correct.  In  fact,  you  have  the  equiv 
lent  habit.  Just  clasp  your  hands  t 
gether  withv  the  fingers  intertwined,  ar 
note  which  thumb  is  on  top.  Now  tal 
the  hands  entirely  apart  and  try  to  inte 
twine  them  with  the  other  thumb  on  to 
and  all  the  fingers  following  suit.  Isn't 
amazing  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  tl 
change,  and  how  uncomfortable  the  ne 
arrangement  feels?  There  is  no  anatorr 
cal  reason  why  the  first  intertwinii 
should  feel  better.  It  is  merely  a  matt 
of  years  of  habit  of  intertwining  one  v/i 
rather  than  the  other.  Most  thun 
twiddlers  twiddle  them  in  only  one  dire 
tion,  and  get  snarled  up  when  they  try 
reverse  the  direction. 

You  mentioned  character  habit 
Are  those  easy  to  change? 

No;  they  are  the  hardest  to  change 
all  habits.  Character  habits  usually  ha 
secret    emotional    sources   which   ma) 
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hem  peculiarly  satisfying  to  the  person, 
nuch  as  he  may  imagine  he  would  like  to 
Dreak  them.  When  the  habit  is  sup- 
pressed, the  emotional  force  crops  out 
in  other  ways,  which  can  often  be  pre- 
dicted by  a  mental  expert.  People  who 
try  to  suppress  their  stubbornness,  for 
example,  are  likely  to  show  an  unex- 
pected cruel  streak.  Or  those  who  try  to 
stop  being  spendthrifts  may  discover 
they  have  become  loud-mouthed  show- 
offs  in  other  ways. 

How  about  smoking — is  it  a  char- 
acter habit? 

For  most  smokers  it  is,  but  not  because 
it  undermines  character;  it,  too,  is  a  deep 
emotional  trait.  People  become  smokers, 
not  because  of  the  taste  of  the  smoke  but 
because  of  their  emotional  desire  for  the 
stimulation  of  lips  and  mouth.  The  basis 
for  smoking  appears  early  in  life  in  the 
form  of  lollipop,  chewing-gum  and  thumb- 
sucking  activities.  This  mouth-centered 
emotion  stays  with  many  through  life 
and  is  shown  by  such  adult  habits  as 
smoking,  kissing,  nail  biting,  between- 
meal  nibbling.  We  have  been  with  mental 
patients  who  had  chewed  away  their 
entire  lower  lips  in  a  silly  attempt  to 
conquer  their  own  too  strong  mouth- 
centered  emotions.  There  is  no  drug  in  to- 
bacco which  forms  the  habit;  it  is  the  im- 
perative nature  of  the  person's  mouth- 
centered  make-up  which  starts  the  habit 
and  makes  it  so  strong.  That  is  why  peo- 
ple who  break  off  smoking  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  biting  their  nails,  over- 
eating and  gaining  weight,  biting  their 
lips  like  the  mental  patients  just  de- 
scribed, or — believe  it  or  not — going  on  a 
kissing  spree ! 

Isn't  it  best  to  break  such  a  habit 
abruptly? 

It  is  not  wise  to  break  any  habit.  In- 
stead, it  should  be  displaced.  In  other 
words,  form  a  new  habit,  don't  try  to 
strangle  off  the  old  one.  Gum  chewing, 
for  instance,  can  be  substituted  for  smok- 
ing. Many  people  have  adopted  the  eat- 
ing of  hard  candies  to  displace  tobacco. 
An  outstanding  surgeon  and  congressman 
from  New  York  State  recently  stopped 
smoking  by  merely  not  lighting  his  ciga- 
rettes. He  carries  one  in  his  mouth, 
unlighted,  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time, 
and  thus  gets  the  mouth  satisfaction 
without  other  effects.  When  smoking  is 
stopped  abruptly,  the  person  is  likely  to 
indulge  in  a  wave  of  extravagance,  go  on 
a  shopping  spree,  start  lip  smacking  or 
nail  biting,  or  become  jittery  in  general. 
This  is  true  of  most  habits  people  want 
to  break;  when  "broken,"  the  habit 
breaks  oiit  in  disguised  form.  There  have 
been  too  many  inspirational  preachments 
to  the  effect  that  any  habit  can  be  broken 
if  a  person  only  has  enough  will  power. 
Habits  can  be  sidetracked  or  displaced  by 
new  ones,  but  seldom  successfully  sup- 
pressed. Don't  ask  yourself,  "Am  I 
strong  enough'  to  break  this  habit?  "  In- 
stead, say,  "What  can  I  do  to  take  the 
place  of  it?" 

Isn't  punishment  a  good  way  to 
break  habits? 

It  is  not  much  better  than  doing  noth- 
ing. A  reward  for  the  good  habit  is  better 
than  discipline  for  the  bad  one,  whether 
the  person  is  an  adult  or  a  child.  Praise 
may  be  reward  enough.  Mild  praise  for 
the  desired  habit  is  better  than  severe 
punishment  for  the  bad  one.  The  reward 
should  be  immediate,  not  promised  for 
some  future  time.  A  gold  watch  offered 
as  a  reward  to  Willie  if  he  does  not  smoke 
until  he  is  twenty-one  means  little  to 
him  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  chief 
merit  of  punishment  is  that  it  is  usually 
prompt.  The  praise  or  reward  should  be 
equally  prompt.    It  is  unfortunate  that 


the  devil  seems  to  give  his  rewards 
promptly,  while  virtues  are  credited  only 
at  some  far-distant  day. 

Does  this  mean  that  much  habit 
training  has  been  a  waste  of  time? 

Yes,  not  only  because  punishment, 
rather  than  praise,  has  been  the  chief 
motive  instilled,  but  also  for  a  reason 
many  seldom  suspect.  Parents  usually 
start  training  their  children  too  early— 
they  try  hothouse  forcing,  so  to  speak.  A 
habit  cannot  be  started  until  the  nervous 
system  is  "ripe"  for  it;  specialists  call 
it  readiness.  Some  people,  of  course,  are 
never  ready  for  music  training,  others 
are  ready  much  earlier  than  parents  sus- 
pect. Parents  usually  start  too  early. 
Much  toilet  training  of  babies  is  waste 
effort  on  account  of  this.  Interestingly, 
girls  are  ready  for  this  earlier  than  are 
boys.  Some  children  are  ripe  to  learn 
reading  at  five  years  of  age,  others  not 
until  after  seven  or  later.  The  child  who 
is  not  given  the  hothouse  forcing,  or 
premature  habit  training,  does  as  well, 
after  readiness  is  reached,  as  the  one 
on  whom  hours  of  patient  training  effort 
have  been  spent.  In  fact,  forcing  often 
produces  undesirable  results — feelings  of 
inferiority,  lack  of  self-confidence,  timid- 
ity, even  fear  of  or  hostility  toward  par- 
ents. There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  in- 
cluding habit  training. 

You  mentioned  inferiority  com- 
plexes. Will  breaking  habits  catise 
a  nervous  breakdown? 

Laboratory  animals,  even  farmyard 
hogs,  go  through  peculiar  behavior  when 
their  habits  are  frustrated  by  experi- 
menters. It  may  be  as  simple  with  hu- 
man beings,  but  it  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  hu- 
man breakdowns  are  primarily  due  to 
emotions,  rather  than  to  simple  habits. 
Emotional  frustration,  rather  than  break- 
ing habits,  is  what  counts  with  people. 
Worry  about  one's  habits,  however,  is 
a  frequent  early  sign  of  an  impending 
breakdown.  If  that  habit  had  not  been 
worried  about,  the  person  would  have 
worried  about  something  else  anyway, 
so  don't  blame  the  habit.  For  such  peo- 
ple it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  few 
minor  habits  on  hand  to  worry  about — it 
may  keep  them  from  worrying  about 
more  serious  things.  Nervously  inclined 
people  are  always  making  resolutions  to 
break  some  habits — but  the  habits  are 
merely  innocent  bystanders,  and  not  the 
real  cause  of  the  nervousness.  It  is  nor- 
mal to  become  fidgety  and  jittery  while 
displacing  some  old  habits,  but  these  dis- 
ruptions are  far  from  being  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

But  habits  do  stifle  originality, 
don't  they? 

That  is  what  many  would-be  artists  and 
poets  in  the  Greenwich  Villages  would 
like  to  believe,  to  justify  their  irregular 
ways  of  living  and  working.  The  truth  is 
that  habits  help  originality  and  creative 
work.  We  know  people  who  have  the 
habit  of  creativeness,  but  many  more 
who  have  the  habit  of  sticking  in  a  rut. 
Habits  save  time,  energy,  attention,  and 
give  agility  to  the  mind.  They  can  sweep 
away  the  routine  cobwebs  and  free  the 
mind  for  creative  work.  Of  course,  many 
who  pretend  to  be  seeking  originality 
are  merely  trying  to  flatter  their  laziness. 
The  more  regular  we  make  our  lives 
through  consistent  habits,  the  more  time 
and  mental  energy  we  have  released  to 
use  in  really  creative  work.  Disorder 
and  confusion,  due  to  lack  of  habits,  are 
•  more  a  sign  of  neurotic  condition  than  of 
genius.  So  be  glad  you  are  a  bundle  of 
habits,  and  always  remember  it  is  more 
important  to  form  the  useful  habits  than 
to  excuse  or  break  the  undesirable  ones. 


BIGELOW  WEAVERS 


MRS.  WM.  HUNT 


TIME  ...  THE  FUTURE 


PLOT:  Bill  overseas.  Betty  here. 

6,000  miles  apart, 

both  dream  the  same  dream  . . . 

A  living  room  like  this, 

piano  for  Bill, 

listening  chair  for  Betty 

all  bright  and  gay  and  happy. 

The  color  scheme, 

as  all  good  color  schemes  do, 

building  up  from  the  rug. 


Betty  knows  a  rug  will  be 

her  most  important  purchase. 

She  wants  a  Bigelow  ru";. 

She  knows  that  Bigelow  means 

fine  quality,  lasting  beauty. 

Her  mother's  Bigelow  BEAU  VAIS 

has  worn  so  well. 

So,  it's  nothing  less 

than  Bigelow 

even  if  she  has  to  wait  for  it. 


"*•«•»' 


BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 
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GUESS  WHAT 
Ifs  a  NEW 


HASKO 

TRAY 


SEE  IT!  BUY  IT!  TRY  IT! 

Friends  and  family  will  "rave" 
about  this  New  Hasko 
"Floral"  Tray.  It's  as  new  as 
a  fresh  bouquet,  and  just  as 
colorful  and  beautiful  too. 

This  stunning  New  Hasko 
"Floral"  comes  in  various  sizes 
beautifully  packaged  in  hand- 
some gift  boxes.  .  .  .  Sold  at  de- 
partment stores  and  gift  coun- 
ters. Don't  miss  seeing  it,  and 
while  you're  about  it,  ask  to  see 
the  many  other  Hasko  Trays- 
ures— sandwich,  cocktail,  amd 
serving  trays;  Trays  for  coffee 
maker  and  toaster  .  .  .  They 
save  time,  table  setting  and 
costly  hnen  laundering. 

Anofher  HVNl    It's  the 
HASKO  MYSTIC  BOARD 

A  new  deluxe  Board;  companion  piece 
of  the  fascinating  Hasko 
Mystic  Tray  that's  sweep- 
ing the  country  by  storm. 
You  ask  questions.  It 
"answers"  them.  Hilarious 
Fun!  Entertainment  pZus .' 
Great  for  gifts ! 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
(Dept.  143)  135  S.LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,111. 
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OUR  READERS  WRITE  IIS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


nice  gray  felt  hat  tr>'ing  to  make  the  roof 
of  it  go  the  sassy  way  Bruce  wore  his. 

I  have  had  some  simply  lovely  dolls 
sent  from  your  kind  readers,  to  give  to 
children  over  here,  and  am  having  a  lot 
of  fun  selecting  suitable  candidates  and 
looking  for  good  homes. 

Later.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
Gladys  Taber  telling  me  about  her  day. 
It  is  so  much  worse  than  mine  that  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  quite  a  leisured  class 
after  all. 

My  love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY. 

^'aabfloths  for  Dorothy  Black 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dear  Editor:  By  the  way — may  I  send 
Dorothy  Black  some  "washing-up"  cloths, 
as    she    calls    them?     Saw    some    pretty 
hankies  I  know  she  would  like  too.    Shall 
I  send  them  to  the  Journal  or  direct? 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  about  this. 
Very  truly  yours, 
MRS.  FRANK  DILLARD. 

>  Others  of  our  readers  have  had  the  idea 
of  washcloths,  dishcloths,  dustcloths, 
etc.,  for  our  Dorothy,  thinking  she 
could  use  them — as  indeed  she  could. 
They  can  be  mailed  direct  to  Dorothy 
Black,  Rudgwick,  England.  Or  we  will 
forward  them  if  sent  to  us.    ED. 

PoNiwar  llouN«M*leanini( 

Madison,  New  Jersey. 
Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  After  it  is 
all  over,  I  shall  have  a  cleaning  cart. 
Hotels  have  them,  why  not  I  ?  On  a 
smaller  scale  and  more  attractive,  of 
course:  My  cart  would  have  a  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner  firmly  secured  on  its 
lower  shelf,  with  hose  and  attachments 
safely  and  conveniently  placed  for  use  or 
storage.  It  would  have  hooks  on  which  to 
hang  my  Venetian-blind  brush  and  other 
gadgets.    It  would  have  a  compartment 


for  my  dusters,  a  depository  for  furniture 
polishes  and  household  preparations,  a 
shelf  for  fresh  linens,  a  bag  for  discarded 
papers  or  soiled  linens,  space  on  top  for 
watering  pot,  ash  trays,  cut-flower  con- 
tainers, and  what  not.  It  would  have  a 
reminder  pad  with  a  nondetachable  and 
always  sharp  pencil.  It  would  receive 
electric  power  through  a  long  cord  and 
pass  it  on  not  only  to  the  vacuum  cleaner 
but  to  a  small  radio  which  would  give  me 
music  while  I  worked,  a  domestic  Walkie- 
Talkie  installation  which  would  allow  me 
to  telephone  the  grocer  or  my  friends 
while  polishing  the  furniture,  and  an  air- 
purifier  for  killing  the  children's  cold 
germs. 

That  brings  up  another  idea.  Come 
summer,  why  don't  you  get  your  clothes 
editor  to  do  some  Mangle  Modes  for 
Modern  Moppets?  Children's  clothes 
that  spread  fiat  for  ironing. 

But  wouldn't  that  cleaning  cart  be 
something?  Maybe  it  is  a  bit  ambitious, 
and  I  haven't  yet  decided  how  one  would 
carry  it  up  and  down  stairs.  Remember, 
neverunderestimate  the  power  of  a  woman ! 
Sincerely  yours, 
MRS.  ALBERT  E.  NUELSEN. 

Ivor's  Shirts  ^"ere  Dirty 

34  St.  Michael's  Road, 
Bedford,  England. 

Dear  Editor:  Tonight  sees  me  in  my 
own  home  once  more  taking  up  the  role  of 
mother,  as  Iver  Drummond  is  back  in 
England  and  asleep  in  his  own  bed  again. 
After  twenty-two  months  of  a  war  job 
in  a  government  department,  twenty-two 
months  of  a  9— .S  p.m.  routine  day  in  and 
day  out  and  one  out  of  three  Sundays  do- 
ing Sunday  duty,  I  return  to  a  domestic 
life  with  the  greatest  relief. 

How  can  I  ever  express  what  I  think  of 
Iver?  To  begin  with,  his  health  is  perfect. 
He  cros.sed  the  Atlantic  in  winter,  and  ap- 
parently chose  to  wear  none  of  the  excel- 
lent woolen  underwaar  you  gave  him.  but 
his  linen  shirt  next  to  his  body.  He  has  no 
sniff  or  sneeze  and  suffered  no  inconven- 


TfJiS  IS  A 
WATCHBIRP 

UNFAIR 


THIS  IS  A 
WAJC H  B I R  D 
WATCHING 

YOU 


By  3tunro  L0*af 


Ihis  creature  is  the  kind  that  spoils  all  the  fun  of 
playing  games.  This  Unfair  is  playing  pin-the-taU-on- 
the-donkey  at  a  party,  but  anybody  can  see  that  it  is 
cheating  by  peeking  over  the  blindfold.  Unfairs  or 
Cheaters  aren't  liked  by  anyone,  and  if  they  wen't 
play   fair  they   shouldn't  be  allowed  to  play   at  all. 

Were  rouAN  unfair  this  month 


Scrubbing  toilet  bowls  is  not  your  job. 
It's  the  job  for  Sani-Flush,  which  makes 
toilets  sparkling  white  the  quick,  easy, 
sanitary  way.  From  now  on  use  Sani- 
Flush  at  least  twice  a  week  to  remove 
unsightly  stains  and  discoloraticns 
without  scrubbing. 

Don't  confuse  Sani-Flush  with  ordi- 
nary cleansers.  It  works  chemically — 
even  cleans  the  hidden  trap.  Each  appli- 
cation cleans  away  many  recurring  toilet 
germs  and  a  cause  of  toilet  odors.  No 
special  disinfectants  are  needed.  Does 
not  injure  septic  tanks  or  their  action 
nor  harm  toilet  connections.  (Seedirec- 
tions  on  can.)  Sold  everywhere  — two 
convenient  sizes.  The  Hygienic  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
ness in  changing  and  washing  diapers.  Simply 
fold  a  Liner  inside  diaper  next  to  baby's  skin 
. . .  when  soiled,  flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing 
necessary.  Sanitary  .  .  .  helps  prevent  diaper 
rash.  Costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Babypads 
200  for  $1.00.  Downee-soft  200  for  69t. 

Don't  Be  a  Diaper  Drudge 
SWm^Otl  DIAPER  LINERS 
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FOREST  CITY  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STCRN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept  L,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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It's  just  as  important  to  polish 
a  window — as  it  is  to  get  off  dirt 
and  dust!  That's  why  you  get 
such  good  results  with  Bon  Ami 
Cake!  It  does  both  jobs  at  once 
.  .  .  Leaves  the  glass  not  only 
clean  but  sparkling  bright! 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS. ..Use  Bon  Ami 

Cake  sparingly.  A  thin  coating  will 
do.  Then  wipe  off  while  still  damp 
and  see  how  your  windows  shine! 

Bon  Ami  Cake 


LEAVES  NO 
OILY  FILM 


MAKE  THIS  FLATTERING 

CUTWORK  LINEN 

DICKEY.r 

ITS  TOPS  IN 
STYLE  AND         j^^-  '^] 
EASY  TO  MAKE 


^'^ 


995 — Here's  a  new,  smart  style- 
t  for  your  suits  and  dresses!  You 
n  quickly  embroider  the  beautiful 
twork  design  that  makes  this 
ckey-coltar  an  asset  to  your  ward- 
be.  Stamped  on  oyster  Linen  ofj^ 
eellent  quahty.  To  make  the  Dickey- (J 
Uar  you  receive  the  stamped  Lir 
ibroidery  thread,  and  the  complete 
structions  for  making.  For  only 
,00  you  will  have,  when  completed, 
».  accessory  which  you  cannot  pur- 
ae  ready-made  at  any  price.  Order 
nnmber.  Complete  saUsfaction  or 
u  money  refunded. 


imtN  DICKEY 
IMBROlOtRY  THRtW 


>-. 


FREDERICK   HERRSCHNER   CO. 

508  S.  FRANKLIN  ST..  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 


Press  Clothes  the  PROFESSIONAL  way 

^     Use  GLIDE 'TEX 

^  The  Chemically  Processed 

^  PRESS  CLOTH 


X 


Send  for  free  GLIDE- 
tEX  folder  to  Dept.LHJ-2 


#*  GiMroDited  b^^ 
\  Good  Hoiis«ke«pin| 


Saves  time,  money,  gives  ward- 
robes "hand  pressed"  care. 
A  marvelous  aid  in  sewing  and 
dressmaking.  Steams  fabrics,  pro- 
tects from  iron  scorch,  iron  shine. 
GLIDE-TEX  No.  1  for  heavy, 
medium  weight  fobrics,  59c. 
No,  2  for  light,  medium  fabrics, 
40c.  At  Notion  Counters. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  COMPANY,  Inc 

15  Eost  26th  Si.    •     New  York 
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ience.  "  Sure,  it  was  cold  ! "  he  said  and  left 
it  at  that  when  asked  about  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  journey.  His  manners 
are  good;  he  stands  up  when  a  lady  speaks 
to  him,  he  waits  for  her  to  be  seated  at 
table  before  he  himself  sits  down;  his 
"thank  you"  and  "please"  are  well  to  the 
fore.  Many  people  have  remarked  on  this, 
so  anyone  who  thinks  American  children 
wild  and  hoydenish  can  well  think  again. 
And  I  have  heard  several  mothers  with 
children  returned  from  across  the  Atlantic 
say  the  same  thing. 

We  find  that  Iver  has  assurance  of  man- 
ner and  confidence  in  himself,  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  idea  of  what  everything  is 
all  about  and  why,  and  a  sound  common 
sense.  Aged  eleven,  he  has  a  browned, 
healthy  body  and  wears  the  clothes  that 
would  fit  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 
Our  American  son  pleases  and  delights  us, 
and  our  gratitude  to  you  and  those  who 
have  helped  in  his  three  and  a  half  years 
of  American  upbringing  is  very  great.  He 
is  as  much  our  son  as  he  ever  was;  he  loves 
England  and  he  loves  America.  He  will  be 
homesick  for  you,  I  know. 

The  clothing  you  sent  back  with  him 
caused  much  rejoicing — woolen  articles 
are  scarce  and  so  are  the  coupons  to  get 
them  with.    It  was  fun  unpacking. 

I've  left  till  the  last  what  probably  I 
should  have  told  you  first — how  we  met 
him. 

As  the  train  steamed  in  a  very  dirty, 
rather  worried-looking  small  boy  stared 
from  one  of  the  train  windows.  His  face 
cleared  when  he  saw  us.  Into  my  mind 
rushed  all  kinds  of  words,  like  This  is  my 
son  who  was  lost  but  is  found  again,  but  I 
believe  I  said  something  ordinary  and 
trite  like,  "Well,  Iver!  It's  good  to  have 
you  back,"  and  he  replied,  "And  I'm  glad 
to  be  back."  Or  something  of  the  sort.  He 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "You're  the  same, 
but  thinner." 

My  husband  said,  "We've  missed  you  a 
lot.  Now  what  luggage  have  you  got,  and 
we'll  try  to  get  a  porteress."  Just  like 
that. 

While  he  scrubbed  himself  well  in  his 
bath  he  told  me  something  of  his  trip 
over : 

"On  (censored)  a  ship.  But  I  mustn't 
mention  her  name;  it's  very  secret  and 


I've  promised  not  to."  I  agreed  with  this 
heartily.  "Lucille  is  all  burned  up  at  not 
coming  with  me,"  he  said.  "  But  she'll  be 
along  soon,  I  guess." 

So  here  he  is  home  again.  I  don't  want 
him  to  alter  much;  I  want  him  to  stay  as 
he  is,  from  his  clipped,  decisive  speech  to 
his  unself-conscious  friendliness  and  ease 
of  manner. 

When  he  changed  from  one  train  to  an- 
other at  Crewe,  one  of  the  big  railway 
junctions  on  the  way  from  Liverpool,  he 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  porter,  ex- 
plaining, "  I'm  English,  but  I'm  American, 
and  I  don't  know  my  way  around  over 
here  yet.  Please  put  me  on  the  train  for 
Bedford."  The  porter  was  very  helpful 
and  even  showed  him  where  to  get  a  hot 
drink  before  the  second  part  of  his  journey 
began. 

I  will  close  now.  Again  all  our  gratitude 
is  yours.  RUTH  DRUMMOND. 

Dear  Editor:  Iver  brought  back  some  of 
the  grubbiest  little  shirts  from  the  trip 
home.  The  neck  and  cuffs  had  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed. 

[Editor's  Note:  Iver.  never  an  ardent 
bather,  once  on  his  own  apparently  never 
bathed  or  changed  his  clothes  on  the  long 
trip  home.] 

By  the  way,  he  doesn't  think  much  of 
our  BBC's  programs — especially  the  chil- 
dren's hour. 

"Why  do  they  have  such  dumb  things 
on  the  radio?"  he  inquired,  as  a  lecture 
on  a  Tour  of  Durham  Cathedral  was 
broadcast  as  entertainment.  "That's edu- 
cational, not  fun!  Is  this  your  children's 
hour?"  incredulously.  I  humbly  had  to 
admit  that  apparently  it  was. 

He  still  says,  "We  do  this  or  that  in 

America!"  and  not,   "They  do  "    I 

have  made  no  comment,  and  I  wonder 
when  the  change  will  come. 

Perhaps  he  will  use  "we"  for  us  all, 
which  is  really  what  it  should  be. 

"It's  in  the  hands  of  children  such 
as  this  youngster  that  the  future  will  de- 
pend," a  man  remarked  yesterday,  watch- 
ing Iver  count  his  change  carefully 
and  realizing  he  had  just  returned  from 
the  States.  "Let's  hope  that  they  will 
have  a  broader  vision  than  any  of  us 
possess." 


WATCHING  V^(; 


By  Munro  Leaf 


This  stupid  thing  that  looks  so  silly  trying  to  make  the 
grocer  keep  a  secret  is  a  Ration-Cheater.  It  thinks  it 
can  coax  him  to  let  it  have  food  without  giving  any 
points  from  its  ration  book.  Ration-Cheaters  don  t 
hurt  the  people  who  ought  to  catch  them.  They  hurt 
soldiers,  sailors  and  themselves  by  sending  prices  up 
higher.    Ration-Cheaters  are  just  as  crooked  as  thieves. 
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HOO\/ER 
CLEANER 

. .  /ast  longer 
..cUan  better 


Let  Hoover  and  Hoover  only  service 
your  Hoover  Cleaner.  Vi'e're  proud 
of  our  product  and  will  take  better 
care  of  it  than  anyone  else — with 
genuine  Hoover  parts  at  lowest 
prices. 


There  is  a  Hoover  Factory  Branch 
Service  Station  or  Anthorized  Dealer 
near  you.  Look  for  this  ad  in  your 
classified  phone  book  under  "Vac- 
uum Cleaners,"  and  call  for  service. 
If  you  cannot  locate,  Avrite  us.  Esti- 
matesfurnished.  All  workguaran  teed. 


3.^- 


'^^ 


When  the  serviceman  calls,  demand 
to  see  his  official  identification  card, 
like  this.  Make  sure  the  identifica- 
tion date  has  not  expired. 

REMEMBER:  do  not  discard  any  worn 
or  broken  parts.  Thoy  must  be  turned 
in  to  serure  replacementti. 

The 


HOOVER 


tr  BEATS 
AS  IT 
SWEEPS 
AS  IT 
CLEANS 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 


EVERYBODY'S    HAPPY    when   you 
serve    delicious    rennet -custard    desserts! 


Milk  made  into  colorful  rennet-custards  is 
'most  as  popular  with  the  youngsters  as  ice 
cream!  It's  ///«  to  eat  milk  with  a  spoon 
instead  of  always  drinking  it! 

And  these  appetizing  desserts  are  so  good 
for  children.  Mother!  Non-cooked,  so  the  vital 
food  and  vitamin  values  of  milk  remain  unim- 
paired. And  the  rennet  enzyme  makes  them 
even  more  readily  digestible  than  ordinary  milk. 

So  easy  to  make,  too,  with  "Junket"  Rennet 
Powder  or  Rennet  Tablets!  No  cooking  — no 
eggs.  And  besides  the  many  flavor  and  color 
possibilities,  dozens  of  attractive  toppings  add 
variety  the  whole  family  will  love. 

Send  today  for  FREE  War-time  Recipes 

Dozens  of  recipes  for  desserts  and  other  tasty  foods, 
adjusted  to  today's  needs.  Write  "The  'Junket' 
Folks,"  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Dept.  23, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.    (In  Canada:  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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Aunt  Rennie — 
(the  rennet 
enzyme) 
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Vanilla  pk        .  ^"  grocers: 

Junke»"  Ranno.  t  l.  '^  Maple 

fdd  sugar';„TflaSr'::'-^°V----d; 
tablet  makes   4  or   s    r      '^-    ^a^h  renne 


•JUNKET'  ■  ia  the  trade- 
mark of  Chr,  Ba 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  Little 
FalU.N.Y..  for  its 
and  other  food  products, 
aTid  is  registered  in  th* 
United  StateaandCanada 

Copr.l944,Chr.  Httn«. 

Laboratory,  Inc 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  word  must  have 
been  passed  around  that  Iver  was  "O.K.," 
because  the  day  following  his  return  I 
opened  the  door  to  an  urgent  ring  and 
found  four  boys  outside. 

"We've  got  a  holiday  from  school  this 
afternoon.  Can  Iver  come  out  to  play?" 
they  aslsed, 

"Certainly!"  I  replied,  and  go  and  play 
he  did. 

Later  one  of  the  mothers  rang  me.  "  Iver 
is  much  more  self-assured  than  he  was  be- 
->fore  he  left  home.  Aren't  you  pleased  with 
him?"    Comment  is  needless. 
Your  reader, 

RtJTH  DRUMMOND. 


LIFE 
WITHOUT  FATHERS 

(Continued  from  Page  142) 

over  there  in  the  afternoon  and  made  chat- 
ting acquaintances  with  several  other  young 
mothers. 

And  the  little  apartment  has  several  amen- 
ities rare  in  the  most  grudging  of  American 
cities  at  $8  a  week,  gas  and  electricity  in- 
cluded. For  a  while  each  day  direct  sunlight 
actually  streams  into  the  rear  window  on  the 
sour  little  back  yard,  which  gives  airy  space 
for  laundry  and  parking  Mickey  outdoors. 
No  bedbugs — which  is  very  lucky  there- 
abouts. At  the  same  rent,  the  Micklos'  last 
apartment  had  no  bathroom.  This  one  has 
both  bathtub  and  private  toilet,  each  in  its 
own  makeshift  cubbyhole,  with  the  washbasin- 
CMW-kitchen  sink  against  the  living-room 
wall.  The  well-equipped  kitchen  is  set  up  in 
what  was  the  old  back-basement  entry. 

Army  Emergency  Relief  helped  nobly  sev- 
eral times — Mickey's  big  crib  was  one  of 
their  contributions.  When  the  new  baby  en- 
ters the  world  at  St.  Anne's  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, the  $50  cost  will  also  come  from  AER. 
If  Jean  feels  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of 
another  chfldbirth  with  Andy  gone,  it  fails 
to  show  on  the  smooth  white  forehead  under 
her  soft,  homemade  pompadour.  Nor  will  it 
mean  extra  money  burden — the  $20  extra 
allotment  coming  along  should  cover  things 
well. 

Since  his  post  is  relatively  near,  Andy 
can't  help  hoping  he  will  stay  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  does  odd  jobs  on  motor  transport 
and  occasionally  takes  a  truck  out  in  con- 
voy— like  his  old  job,  he  says,  only  more 
regular  hours.  If  unmarried,  he  would  want 
to  go  overseas,  but  his  hostages  to  fortune 
are  much  on  his  mind.  If  he  gets  moved 
farther  away,  Jean  will  somehow  pack  up 
and  come  live  near  his  new  post,  for  stocky, 
green-eyed  Andy  Micklo  is  an  enthusiastic 
father  and  those  frequent  week  ends  are  the 
breath  of  life  to  him. 

He  hopes  somehow  to  save  enough  while 
in  uniform  to  start  his  own  trucking  business 
after  the  war.  Now  that  he  knows  the  New 
York  ropes,  $300  might  do  it.  Mustering- 
out  pay  will  help  a  lot,  for  saving  will  be  up- 
hill work.  The  margin  between  his  pay  and 
demands  on  it,  including  full  $10,000  in  war- 
risk  insurance,  is  microscopic.  Another  step 
in  rank  would  mean  a  great  deal.  But  in  the 
Army  you  never  know.  Andy  wouldn't  any- 
way, not  being  the  type  that  readily  goes 
bucking  for  corporal.  He's  just  a  competent 
guy  doing  what  they  tell  him  because  that 
looks  like  the  best  way  to  get  back  to  Jean 
and  the  youngsters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Maybe  one  evening  a  week  some  girls  drop 
in  on  Jean.  More  rarely  she  tucks  Mickey 
under  her  arm  and  goes  to  see  one  of  them. 
But  by  and  large  she  is  alone  and,  she  in- 
sists, so  busy  she  hasn't  time  to  be  lone- 
some. If  not  too  tired  after  her  nightly  let- 
ter, she  gets  out  a  big  scrapbook  and  pastes 
up  the  latest  in  her  collection  of  recipes 
clipped  from  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
people  pass  along  to  her.  Things  she's  sure 
Andy  will  go  for,  like  chocolate-malted  ice 
cream,  baked  apples  muscatel,  beef  tongue 
with  barbecue  sauce — all  sounding  marvel- 
ous in  print.  No  question  of  trying  them  out 
now,  of  course.  The  ration  p-"nts  would  be 
there,  but  not  the  cash.  They  might  just  as 
well  be  caviar  and  green  cheese  from  the 
moon. 
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]Baby'>s  Vwsf  W/nc; 


Time-Saving       7^ 
Carter's        Cl         '     \ 
Layette        -^      %■  r^ 
Essentials       '^ 


JIFFON  GOWNS 

Open  or  closed 
back.  Birth  to 
1  yr.  $1.15. 


Dressing-tune  fUes  when  baby  weai 
Carter's.  Their  patented  -      Nevabin  jj 
underarms  with  seamless  Jiff  on*  shouJ 
ders  slip  on  or  off  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  sav 
busy  mother's  time.  No  binding.  Ni 
chafing.  Carter's  long-lasting  fabrics  ar 
especially  made  to  stay  baby  soft  am 
in  shape  .  .  .  wash  beautifully. 
NOTE:  //  stores  are  temporarily  out  o.  ' 
the  styles  you  want,  please  ask  againii 
Carter's  are  making  them  constantly. 
Write  for  Carter's  DRESS  FACTS  Booklet 

*REG.   U.  S.    PAT.  OFF. 
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You'll  find   qualities  in  the  design  of  Lullf 
furniture  that  build  sound  bodies,  develop  ' 
character  .  .  .  and  make  mother's  work  easier. 
See  these  attractive  practical  cribs  and  child  giT 
at  leading  stores  everywhere,  or  send  10c  fo 
tertaining  nursery  booklet,  "It's  LuUabye  Ti 
LULLABYE   FURNITURE   CORPORAT 
Dept .  834  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


DO   AS    HOSPITALS   D 
SEAL  BABY'S 
BOTTLE  with 


at  Department,  Orui 
and  Dime  Stares 

Send  3^  for  Sample  Pkg. 
Quicaps  to  Dept.  L-5, 
Quicap  Co.,  Inc.,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  7. 


HAROLD  M.  LAMBERT 


Common  signs  of  illness  warn  mother  to 
keep  baby  in  bed  and  consult  a  doctor. 


The  Sick  Ohild 


BY  DR.  HERMAN  IV.  BVIVDESEJV 

President^  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


)THING  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
mother  than  the  health  of  her  child,  and 
now,  as  never  before,  she  must  be  on 
guard  to  protect  her  youngster  from 
ness.  Because  so  many  family  physicians 
gone  to  war,  and  those  who  remain  at 
le  must  make  every  moment  of  their  time 
It,  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  much  the 
her  can  do  to  help  the  busy  doctor  by 
ig  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  signs  of  ill- 
in  the  child. 

here  are  certain  common  signs  of  sick- 
that  are  seen  in  children,  and  every 
her  should  know  what  these  signs  are. 
of  the  first  of  these  is  fever.  With  it,  the 
d's  face  is  flushed  and  the  skin  of  his 
y  feels  hot.  When  the  child  shows  these 
is,  the  mother  should  at  once  take  his 
iperature.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
;r,  the  child  is  usually  drowsy,  overtired, 
ful  and  cross,  and  generally  wants  to  lie 
vn. 

f  the  child  suddenly  loses  his  appetite,  he 

y  only  be  overtired,  it  is  true,  but  he  may 

be  coming  down  with  some  sickness. 

Iden  refusal  to  eat  is  one  of  the  first  signs 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
U8  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  ha\9  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  nt»wa- 
»ary  supplemvnt  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


of  a  number  of  general  infections  and  should 
never  be  ignored. 

A  running  nose,  coughing  and  sneezing 
are  signs  of  infections  of  the  nose,  throat  and 
lungs.  They  may  mean  that  the  child  has  a 
cold,  or  the  beginning  of  measles,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  influenza, 
pneumonia  or  other  acute  infections. 

Sore  throat  may  be  due  to  a  cold,  ton- 
sillitis, diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever 

Vomiting  may  simply  be  due  to  overeating 
or  eating  the  wrong  foods,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  the  beginning  of  one  of  several  "catch- 
ing" diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  pneu- 
monia or  tonsillitis.  Vomiting  may  also  be 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  appendicitis  or  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels. 

Constipation  is  usually  the  result  of  eating 
the  wrong  foods,  or  of  poor  bowel  habits.  It 
may  be  present  in  appendicitis  or  bowel  ob- 
struction. 

Diarrhea  is  usually  due  to  eating  the 
wrong  foods,  but  it  may  come  from  a  bowel 
infection. 

If  the  child  wants  to  empty  his  bladder 
often,  it  may  mean  that  he  is  suffering  from 
an  infection  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  A 
burning  feeling  when  the  youngster  empties 
his  bladder  is  another  symptom  of  the  same 
disorder. 

Headache,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  or 
spasms  may  mean  that  the  child  has  some 
disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

Skin  rashes  come  from  many  different 
causes.  They  may  be  due'  simply  to  heat  or 
cold,  to  clothing  that  chafes,  to  some  chem- 
ical which  has  come  in  contact  with  the  skin 
or  to  insect  bites.  They  may  also  be  caused 
by  eating  certain  foods  or  medicines.  Too, 
when  a  child  has  a  rash — that  is,  a  breaking 
out  of  the  skin — it  may  be  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  an  acute  "catching"  disease,  such  as 
chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  The 
exact  cause  must  be  found  before  a  rash  can 
be  treated  in  the  right  way  and  cleared  up. 

If  your  child  shows  any  signs  of  being  sick, 
put  him  to  bed  immediately,  keep  other  chil- 
dren away  and  call  the  doctor  at  once. 

If  you  talk  to  the  doctor  on  the  telephone, 
you  should  tell  him  just  how  your  sick  child 
looks  and  feels.  He  will  then  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  to  do  until  he  finds  it  possible  to 
see  the  patient. 

Here  are  some  things  that  can  be  done  for 
any  sick  child: 

After  you  have  put  him  to  bed  in  a  quiet 
place,  he  may  be  given  a  small  enema  or  sup- 
pository,  if  his  bowels  have  not  moved 


Mother,  when  buying  Gerber's  Cereal  Food  and  Gerber's  Strained 
Oatmeal  for  your  baby,  don't  be  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  brand 
new  packages  shown  above.  Handsome  new  packages,  yes— but  they 
are  still  the  same  two  tasty  cereals  that  babies  love.  Serve  one  at  the 
first  feeding,  the  other  at  the  next  feeding— turnabout!  Remember, 
variety  helps  baby  eat  better!  Get  the  two  Gerber's  Cereals— today! 


Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal 

A  wheat-free  cereal  made  from  finely 
ground  oatmeal.  Fortified  for  extra 
nourishment  with  iron  and  vitamins 
of  the  B  complex.  Mixes  to  a  creamy, 
smooth  consistency.  Just  add  hot  or 
cold  milk  or  formula  and  serve. 


Gerber's  Cereal  Food 

A  specially  tasty  cereal  made  of  whole 
wheat,  farina  and  corn  meal.  Fortified 
with  iron  and  vitamins  of  the  B  com- 
plex. Mixes  to  a  creamy,  smooth  con- 
sistency. Ready  to  serve  by  adding  hot 
or  cold  milk,  or  formula. 


Send  for  . 


Carcalt         Slroinad  Foodi        Chopped  Foods 


Name.. 


Gerber   Products   Company 
Dcpt.  83.  Fremont,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  free  samples 
of  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal 
and  Gerber's  Cereal  Food. 


Address 

City  and  State.. 
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Your  bal)y,  too,  w  ill  grow  fusU-r  (luring  the  first  year  than  all  the  rc-st  of  his  life. 
Wliilc  lie's  growing,  make  sure  that  he  builds  a  well-shaped  head,  a  fine,  full 
chest,  a  strong  back,  and  straight  legs.  Regularly  every  day  give  him  Squibb  Cod 
Liver  Oil  for  the  extra  Vitamin  1)  he  needs  to  hel])  build  sound  bones  and  teeth. 


Ilcr  "l):i  1)11  "  and  'Ma  da"  show  llial  slic's 
growiiit;  up!  At  !.">  inonllis  slic  may  he  sayiiiK 
real  wonts.  VVatcliforollu-r  iiii|)ortant  Krowlli 
siffiis!  Is  her  elu-st  fine  and  full?  Her  jicad 
wcll-sliapcd?  To  huiid  tliciii.  siic  needs 
\'itaiiiiii  I)  daily,  (live  S(iiiil>l)  (  od  Livei-  Oil ! 


duQAj  jun  -  oIq>u  cnxt 

\Mien  you  give  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
be  sure  that  your  baby  gets  it  every 
single  day.  As  regularly  as  sleeping  and 
eating,  lie  needs  the  e.xtra  Vitamin  D 
to  help  build  sound  teeth,  a  well-shaped 
head,  and  a  fine,  full  chest.  Start  now 
with  Squibbs  and  never  miss  a  day! 


MOTHERS!  CHECK  BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  if  you  want  to  give  your  baby  twice  as  much 
Vitamin  D  benefit  with  every  spoonful,  ask  for  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil!  It  supplies  twice 
as  much  \itamin  D  (180  units  per  gram)  as  cod  liver  oils  which  meet  only  the  required 
minimum  of  85  units  and  which  may  cost  as  much  as  Squibb 's.  For  real  value— Squibb 
Cod  Liver  Oil!  The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 


SQJJIBB     COD     LIVER     OIL 


freely.  However,  if  he  complains  of  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  it  may  mean  that  he  has  ap- 
pendicitis. In  this  case,  an  enema  or  sup- 
pository may  do  harm. 

If  the  child  has  a  high  fever  and  is  restless, 
you  may  give  him  a  warm  sponge  bath  to 
make  him  more  comfortable.  Simply  wring 
out  a  soft  washcloth  in  warm  water  and  gen- 
tly wipe  off  the  skin.  As  the  cloth  dries,  it 
should  again  be  dipped  in  water. 

Do  not  force  the  child  to  eat.  It  is  all  right 
to  offer  him  water  frequently. 

Samples  of  the  child's  urine  and  bowel 
movement  should  be  saved  in  tightly  cov- 
ered jars  for  the  doctor. 

You  should  make  every  effort  to  protect 
your  child  against  "catching"  diseases.  It  is 
not  necessary  at  all  for  your  child  to  have 
these  sicknesses;  but  if  he  does  get  a  catching 
disease,  the  older  he  is  the  less  the  disease 
will  harm  him.  Some  mothers  say,  "Oh, 
well,  every  child  has  to  have  measles  and 
whooping  cough;  I  might  as  well  let  my  child 
get  them  and  have  it  over  with."  This  is  a 
mistake.  If  your  child  gets  the  right  kinds 
of  food,  lives  in  clean,  airy  surroundings,  gets 


plenty  of  sunshine  and  cod-liver  oil,  he 
likely  to  resist  diseases  better. 

Try  to  teach  the  youngster  early  in  life 
keep  his  fingers  and  his  playthings  out  of! 
mouth.  Teach  him  to  cover  his  mouth  a 
nose  with  a  handkerchief  when  sneezing 
coughing  Teach  him  never  to  put  into 
mouth  things  which  other  chilciren  have 
in  their  mouths. 

Keep  away  from  your  child  such  arti 
as  handkerchiefs,  towels,  bedding,  did 
and  toys  which  have  been  soiled  by  othe 
Give  him  his  own  towel,  washcloth,  too' 
brushes  and  soap. 

Never  take  your  child  into  crowds  if  y 
can  avoid  it.  The  more  you  keep  a  youngs 
from  coming  in  contact  with  large  groups 
children  or  other  persons,  the  better  yc 
chances  of  avoiding  disease  will  be. 

If  your  youngster  has  only  a  slight  illra 
and  you  allow  him  to  be  up  and  about,  t 
sickness  may  get  worse. 

If  you  help  keep  your  child  healthy,  yi 
will  be  relieving  your  doctor  of  many  n< 
less  calls  in  these  times  when  his  services 
in  such  demand. 


MEET  TODAY'S  PIOXEER  WOMAN 

(Continued  from  Page  145) 


belonging  to  Uncle  William's  brother,  so  it 
cost  him  only  $350  for  manufactured  ma- 
terials, such  as  insulation,  sash  and  hard- 
ware. Well  and  outdoor  plumbing  were  al- 
ready there  on  the  Thompson  premises,  a 
cellar  was  dispensed  with,  and  nobody  round 
there  has  electric  light  anyway.  The  com- 
pactness of  the  rooms  works  out  well  for  Ev. 
So  does  pride  of  possession;  things  went 
cordially  at  the  Thompsons  always,  so  she 
is  talking  strictly  on  principle  when  she 
quotes  the  old  saw:  "Better  a  three-legged 
stool  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  but  never  go 
live  with  your  mother-in-law." 

Things  are  pretty  cozy  in  the  yellow  oil- 
lamp  light  as  she  rocks  the  baby  and  the  heat 
wells  out  of  the  drum-shaped  stove.  When 
it's  [pointed  out  that  it  occasionally  gets 
down  to  ten  below  zero  in  that  country  and 
outdoor  plumbing  is  kind  of  rugged,  Ev  says 
simply  that  she  never  knew  anything  else, 
having  spent  all  her  life  within  seven  miles 
of  Scarboro,  and  fretting  about  such  just 
wouldn't  occur  to  her. 

Money  will  be  no  problem  for  the  dura- 
tion. The  Johnson  farm  is  near  by  and  twice 
a  week  Ev's  mother  drops  in  with  fresh  eggs 
and  a  gallon  of  milk.  What  with  her  own  few 
chickens  and  canned  stuff,  Ev  figures  $4  a 
week  at  the  store  a  mile  and  a  half  away  will 
sec  her  through  fine.   Now  that  the  '39  Ford 
sedan  is  on  A-card  rations  and  is  used  only 
for  store  going  and  social  purposes,  it  costs 
little  to  run.    No 
more   cash   needed 
for    Roy's    work 
clothes,    and    Mrs. 
Johnson,    a    good 
helpful   mother,    is 
very  skillful  at  cut- 
ting   down    older 
youngsters'  clothes 
for  Skipper  and  Ger- 
aldine.    Ev  herself 
is  no  seamstress:  "I 
don't  mind  running 
up  a  seam,  but  I'm 
dumb  as  a  doornail 
about  real  sewing." 
With  no  rent  and 
little  need   for  ex- 
pensive clothes  for 
herself,    she    hopes 
to    save    maybe  a 
dollar  a  day  out  of 
the  $100  that  comes 
monthly  from  Uncle 
Sam    in    a    queer- 
looking  che  "■  with 
holes  puncheu  in  it. 
In  the  interval  be- 
tween Roy's  induc- 
tion and  the  allot- 
ment's   start,    she 
used  $150  they  had 
saved  up.  Monthly 


Frantic  Housewife 

"Now  what?  Four  o'clock  and  I'm  ^ 
dead.  Here's  where  a  model  house- 
wife would  start  to  iron.  Or  clean  up 
the  kitchen.  She'd  never  let  those  oat- 
meal dishes  sit  there  this  long!  SheVi 
wipe  up  the  floor.  And  start  getting 
the  evening  meal.  And  that  reminds 
me — I  haven't  eaten  since  that 
muffin  and  vitamin  pill  at  6:30  a.m." 
This  harassed  mother,"ninety-five 
pounds  by  five  feet,"  has  all  hands 
full  minding  a  house,  three  babies,  a 
husband  and  a  gas  station  all  at  the 
same  time."If  I  did  my  housekeeping 
first,  when  would  I  make  my  slip 
covers?  Or  help  the  kids  at  the 
piano?  Or  paper  the  rooms  up- 
stairs?" 

If  your  days  are  as  dizzy  as  hers, 
look  for  our  zest-saving  suggestions. 
Next    in    our    How    America    Lives 


series. 
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deductions  of  $22  for  dependents  and  $7.1 
for  war-risk  insurance  don't  leave  much 
Roy's  $50  pay  as  a  private,  but  then  he  is, 
steady-going  fellow  who  never  did  spei 
much.  His  one  cash-requiring  taste,  in  fac 
was  the  monthly  dances  at  the  Darlingtc 
parish  house  seven  miles  away— two  bi 
apiece  for  him  and  Ev. 

It's  old-time  square  dancing  with  a  loc 
fiddle  and  guitar  for  music,  usually,  and  cc 
ton  house  dresses  the  order  of  the  day  for  tl 
ladies.  To  dodge  moping,  Ev  goes  regularl 
leaving  the  kids  with  Aunt  Mary  and  enjo 
ing  herself  hugely  while  still  aware  it  wou 
be  more  fun  still  if  Roy  were  in  there  stei 
ping  too.  Beyond  that  and  church,  work  ar 
responsibility  do  her  time-killing.  But,  :, 
Roy  would  point  out,  the  party-line  teh 
phone  helps  a  lot.  Its  $3.50  monthly  coi 
would  be  an  extravagance  if  Ev  didn't  set  s 
much  store  by  being  able  to  call  up  and  chj 
forever  with  her  mother  and  the  girls  rounc 
about. 

The  phone  was  something  more  than  soci; 
early  this  winter  when  the  flu  lit  squarely  o 
Ev  shortly  after  Roy  left.  Aunt  Mary  an 
others  rallied  round,  of  course,  as  she  too 
realistically  to  bed.  But  without  the  phone 
rounding  up  a  doctor  would  have  bee 
tough.  It  took  a  lot  of  calling  finally  t 
locate  a  Darlington  man  who  could  driv 
seven  miles  to  check  her  lungs  and  leav 
sulpha  pills  to  knock  tlie  fever  down. 

Roy  is  missin 
the  old-time  cor 
griddle  cakes  thai 
Ev  says,  he  coul 
eat  day  and  nigh 
for  weeks.  Sh 
doesn't  like  ther 
herself,  but  make 
them  gorgeously 
with  either  swee 
milk  and  bakini 
powder  or  sour  mill 
and  soda,  depend 
ing  on  what' 
around.  The  mai 
wants  them,  thi 
man  ought  to  havi 
them,  she  figures 
That's  the  way  thd 
household  ran — anci 
will  again.  Sh« 
strikes  the  keynott 
when,  asked  whc 
handled  child  dis- 
cipline when  Ro> 
and  she  were  both 
there,  she  says: 

'■Just  whoevei 
was  there  whe 
something  haj 
pened.  We  was  al- 
ways right  mutual 
about  things." 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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MliRIE^L  PATCHED,  assistant  field  di- 
rector overseas  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  (see  That  Red  Cross  Dame  Overseas, 
on  page  23),  writes:  "I'm  a  Brooklynite,  but 
1  attended  the  University  of  Missouri.  I 
joined  the  Red  Cross  after  hearing  the  story 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Greece,  told  me  by 
the  last  American  to  leave  Salonika.  I  know 
firsthand  now  that  war  is  constant  struggle, 
t  iirmoil  and  sacrifice.  But  I  also  know  that 
it  has  its  sidelights — fun,  exuberance,  senti- 
ment and  a  scrambled  kind  of  social  life. 
So  here  1  am — loving  my  job,  wanting  to  get 
home,  but  not  before  it's  over  over  here." 


ROBIN  CARSON 

UK.  LKSME  B.  HOHI^IAN,  now  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Hohman,  M.C.V.(S) 
l. S.N.R., on  duty  at  the  U.S.Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  says,  "It  was  a  wrench  to  pull 
away  from  some  devoted  patients,  but  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  urgent  need  for 
psychiatrists  in  the  Navy,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  single  and  had  no  dependents,  made  me 
feel  that  I  should  offer  my  services."  Inci- 
<lcntally,  sales  of  Doctor  Hohman's  book.  AS 
rilE  TWIG  IS  BENT,  published  by  Macmillan 
in  1910,  have  spurted  to  20,000  in  the  past  six 
months.  Parents,  concerned  with  juvenile 
dclinciucncy,  give   the  book  their  blessings. 


ELIZABETH  «'OATS^VORTH  (Prayer 
for  Easter — page  139)  says:  "I'm  a  New  ling- 
lander  by  ado|>lion,  and  my  husband,  mv  I  uo 
daughters  and  1  spend  as  much  of  the  year 
as  we  can  at  our  Maine  farm.  We  have  stayed 
there  with  a  white  fur  of  frost  half  an  inch 
thick  on  the  windows  and  the  temperature 
down  to  thirty  below  zero.  And  we  have  also 
heard  the  ice  on  our  lake  crack  as  the  slow 
spring  came  and  people  hunted  up  rubber 
boots  for  the  coming  mud  time.  It  is  of  this 
stony  land,  half  cultivated,  half  wild,  lying, 
bright  with  lakes,  between  the  hills  and  sea, 
that  I  wrote  in  Prayers  for  a  Rural  Year." 
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ootlier  Skill 

Cake  of  Camay! 


Mrs    Alexander  Carver 
of  Forest  Hillt,  N.  Y. 


trove  Camay  is  really  mild! 

ler!  Softer!  Sweeter!  That  s  how  your  skin 
be  — with  just  one  cake  of  Camay  — when  you 
>ge  from  improper  care  to  regular  mild 
ising  — when  you  go  on  the  Camay  MiU-Soap 
;.  Skin  specialists  tested  this  care,.. on 
:  100  complexions.  And  most  complexions 
ply  bloomed  — noticeably  softer,  fresher, 
irer  — with  the  first  cake  of  Camay. 


j.  it  cleanses  without  irritation! 

fiese  tests  proved  Camay's  mildness . .  .  proved  it 
n  benefit  skin.  "Camay  is  really  mild,"  said  the 
ecialists,  "/'/  cleansed  without  irritation."  No 
ondcr  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  can 
.ing  such  striking  improvement  to  complexions. 


Soap  Diet! 

n  Camay 
.Give  oily  skins 
>nt  it?  — and 
er  skin! 


■*r  Use  just  enough  Camoy  for  latherl 

*  Don't  let  Camay  stand  in  water. 

♦  Keep  your  soap  dish  dry. 

if  Use  Camay  slivers  in  o  bathmit. 


rX 


|thing- 

^RTIME  WASH! 


<ND  HOW  TOWELS 

iE  DAZZLING  WHITE 
OUZ  ALONE...  NO 
:ED  FOR  BAR  SOAP/ 


VET  DUZ  IS 
SAFER  FOR  COLORS 
-EVEN   FOR  PRETT/ 
RAYON  UNDIES. 

HELPS  CLOTHES 
LAST  LONGER  / 


vv^«i  . 


fieres  dom 


Whatuiomen  admire  mosi  in  luea 

Taste  varies — everyone  according  to  his  own.    For  instance,  just  take  a  look  bel< 
at  the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  most-sought-after  quahties  in  men. 

We  pried  into  the  personal  preferences  of  ihirleen  celebrities  in  literary,  scree 
stage  and  radio  firmaments  to  find  out  what  they  first  looked  for  in  men.  Her 
what  they  have  to  say.  Maybe  some  agree  with  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  Al 
again  maybe  they  don't.  At  any  rate,  we'll  wager  you'll  find  some  good  pointers 
what  to  keep  your  eyes  open  for — and  why. 


^  "I'm  one  of  those  people  who  respond  to 
gentleness  more  than  anything  else.  Let  me 
be  approached  with  a  gentle  manner  and 
voice  and  I'm  responsiveness  itself — thereby 
making  myself  thoroughly  uninteresting." 
—EMILY  KIMBROUGH. 

5f  "What  do  I  especially  like  in  a  man? 
Why,  a  sense  of  humor  that  includes  a  sense 
of  nonsense.  If  he  doesn't  have  that,  /  won't 
be  impressed  with  his  more  widely  acclaimed 
qualities,  no  matter  how  sterling  they  are — 
because  he  will  be."     — MAKTHA  DEANK. 

5f  "Ciood  looks  come  a  dime  a  dozen  and 
ultimately  mean  nothing.  It's  the  ability  to 
appreciate  little  things  which  attracts  me 
most  in  a  man.  I  like  a  man  who  notices  a 
new  dress,  a  different  hair-do  or  a  special 
dinner  and  isn't  too  engrossed  in  his  own 
affairs  to  turn  a  compliment,  or  even  a  little 
modest  flattery." 

— LOUELLA  O.  PARSONS. 

5f  "  My  kind  of  man  must  be  mature,  worldly 
and  experienced — say  someone  of  twenty- 
two  who  can  look  back  on  life  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  must  be  able  to  rumba  all  night  if 
I  want  him  to.  He  must  be  soigne  and  posi- 
tively never  wear  his  father's  clothes." 

—JOAN  CAIJEFIELD. 

^  "I  can  compress  it  into  one  word: 
strength,  both  physical  and  mental." 

—ADELAIDE  HAWLEY. 

^  "Sanity,  tenderness  and  strength  are  the 
qualities  which  I  find  most  attractive  in  men. 
I  do  not  necessarily  expect  humor  in  them— 
but  I'm  enchanted  when  I  find  it." 

—ILKA  CHASE. 

^  "In  my  youth,  qiiantily  o/ males  and  not 
quality  in  attracted  me.  At  my  present  age 
I  think  it  would  be  far  more  discreet  to 
?<wanswer  this  question.  Humor,  charm  and 
integrity  in  men  attract  me  now,  as  they 
have  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  mention. 
Good  looks  in  any  excessive  degree  afford 
too  much  competition  when  one  is  young, 
and  forty  times  as  much  when  one  isn't." 
— I'Arrii    BALDWIN. 

y  "Subtlety,  sincerity,  wit  and  intelligence. 
When  you  find  a  man  with  all  these  qualities 
you've  really  got  something.  And  when  you 
do,  I  believe  most  women  will  agree,  an  ex- 
planation of  'why'  is  not  necessary." 

—  VERONICA   LAKE. 


5f  "The  quality  that  has  attracted  memi 
consistently  throughout  life  has  been  serj 
bility,  combined  with  creative  imaginatii 
Independence  of  thought  and  behavii 
pride  without  arrogance  or  vanity;  simpl 
ity  and  ease  in  all  human  relationshi 
whether  with  those  higher  or  lower  pla( 
than  oneself;  fondness  for  animals  and  c' 
dren;  pleasure  in  the  company  of  worn 
preferring  that  company  rather  than  the 
elusive  company  of  men;  delight  in  sens 
impressions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  ; 
gaiety  that  comes  from  the  acceptance 
life  as  it  is;  love  of  travel — new  faces,  r 
landscapes,  new  cities;  gratitude  for  sim 
physical  things — good  food,  a  fire,  a  wai 
ing  drink;  catholicity  of  taste,  accept 
much,  excluding  little;  jealousy  of  what  ^ 
cherishes,  but  jealousy  without  vanity  or  '■ 
close  possessiveness;  courage  without 
roics;  constancy  and  steadiness — these  se 
to  me  the  most  winsome  qualities  of  a  tr 
adult  and  free  man. 

"Sudi  men  walk  through  all  the  vici 
tudes  of  life  as  though  it  were  a  fascinati 
journey,  never  losing  the  sense  of  wonc 
never  failing  to  admire  the  infinite  vari 
of  life,  the  chiaroscuro  of  pain  and  pleasi 
good  and  evil,  war  and  peace.  Because  tl 
understand  life,  life  protects  them,  and  \\ 
them  one  senses  and  shares  this  protect! 
With  such  men  one  can  be  poor  without 
didness  or  rich  without  insouciance.  \V 
them  one  can  be  free  though  restricted, 
happy  without  wretchedness,  gay  with 
boisterousness,  solitary  without  lonelin; 
safe  without  security." 

—DOROTHY  THOMPSO> 


-Tl 


^  "The  quality  in  men  which  attracts 
most  is  loyalty.  I  like  a  man  who  ne" 
looks  at  another  woman — unless,  of  cou 
I  happen  to  look  at  another  man." 

—  BILLIE  BIRKF 

^.  "He  must  have  a  fine  character,  must 
sympathetic  and  understanding  and  ha\ 
sense  of  humor.  He  must  have  accomplis' 
something  in  life.  Oh,  yes— and  above 
he  must  be  kind."  — IllLDEGARDI^ 

V  "  What  I  like  most  in  a  man  is  the  i^hysii 
of  Johnny  Weissmuller,  hair  of  Clark  Ga 
eyes  of  Tyrone  Power  and  lips  of  Rob 
Taylor — oh,  shucks,  if  a  feller  had  all  t\ 
things  he  wouldn't  bother  to  look  at 
nohow."  — .HJDY  CANOVA 

^  "Enthusiasm  attracts  me  in  men— 
thusiasm  with  which  they  approach  .tl 
work.  The  sort  of  enthusiasm  that  car 
over  into  their  daily  lives,  into  their  attit 
toward  the  world  and,  naturally,  tow 
you  as  a  woman.  Blase,  cynical  men  1  loat 
it  is  always  u|)liill  labor  to  reach  reality  w 
them     and  never  worth  the  effort." 

-CLAl  DEI  IE  CO^ERI 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


bYJL'DlTHCKASE 


WFiat  mtn  admire  most  ia  women 


Ah-h— the  bird  in  the  hand,  the  clam  reveaUng  his  secret,  the  stag  at  eve  drinking 
his  fill  and  returning  home  to  his  Jill.    In  short,  man  in  his  wisdom  gives  forth. 

Let's  settle  down  at  the  great  clay  feet,  little  women,  and  hear  what  sixteen  cel- 
ebrated men  think  attracts  them  to  us. 

In  the  meantime,  banish  the  noises  that  might  disturb  him,  the  smells  that 
might  repel  him,  the  sights  and  touches  that  might  annoy  him.  He  likes  things 
neat  and  tidy,  as  you'll  read  below.    But  don't  let  him  know  that  you  know. 


5f  "  In  women  I  prefer  brains,  beauty,  hon- 
esty, subtlety,  understanding — but  not  com- 
mon sense."        —RAYMOND  MASSEY. 

5f  "My  choice  first  in  a  woman  is  common 
sense;  second,  a  beauty  that  grows  with  the 
passing  of  time.  And  above  all,  I  like  to  see 
in  a  woman  the  instinct  for  motherhood." 
—JESSE  STUART. 

^  "I  believe,  as  do  most  men,  she  must  be 
thrifty,  neat  and  a  cheerful  person.  Looks 
are  not  all,  but  of  course  if  she  is  attractive 
it  helps.  I  mean  a  plain  girl  like  the  one 
that  married  dear  old  dad." 
jL  —GEORGE  E.  SARGENT, 

B  Coxswain,  U.S.iS'.R. 

^  "My  ideal  in  the  woman  is  that  she  be 
good-looking,  intelligent  and  an  ofificer  in  the 
armed  services.  She  is.  My  wife  is  an  ensign 
in  the  WAVES." 
— LT.  COMDR.  CARLTON   SKINNER, 

U.S.C.G.R. 

^  "A  primary  requisite  of  a  woman,  in  my 
opinion — and  I  believe  in  the  opinion  of 
most  men — is  honesty.  Lacking  this  quality, 
everything  about  her  must  of  necessity  be 
superficial.  Assuming  that  she  is  honest,  it 
follows  naturally  that  any  other  graces  or 
Lzharms  she  may  possess,  such  as  beauty, 
poise,  culture,  and  so  on,  would  only  add  to 
her  allure — and  a  man  who  wins  a  woman 
who  is  alluring,  as  well  as  honest,  has  cap- 
tured the  best  prize  on  earth." 
—THOMAS  GEORGE  LOL  GHRAN,  JR., 

Storekeeper,  2nd  Class,  U.S.!\. 

^  "The  quality  that  attracts  me  most  in 
women  is  beauty.  To  prove  it,  I  married  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world." 

—COLE  PORTER. 

^  "A  painting  must  have  themysterious/Aa^ 
to  be  attractive.  So  must  a  book,  a  song  or 
a  woman.  I  know  some  women  who  have 
physical  beauty,  character  and  sincerity,  yet 
they  don't  attract  men.  I  know  other 
women,  self-centered,  domineering  and  not 
beautiful,  and  yet  they  have  that  mysterious 
that — and  men  swarm  around  them.  Call  it 
'personality,'  'charm'  or  'that' — it's  one  of 
the  outstanding  qualities  that  attract  men." 
—DALE  CARNEGIE. 

^  "The  qualities  I  admire  most  in  women 
are  tolerance  and  understanding.  Man  is  a 
creature  of  many  failings,  and  if  the  majority 
of  women  didn't  have  these  virtues  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  would  have  ceased  long 
ago.  '  —ROBERT  YOUNG. 

^  "Mystery.  I  like  a  woman  who  isn't  as 
easy  to  read  as  a  billboard  and  whose  beauty 
isn't  explained  by  rows  of  bottles,  jars,  face 
creams,  hair  curlers  and.  chin  straps." 

—BOB  WALKER. 


y  "  No  one  particular  quality  issufficient  for 
a  woman  to  attract  me.  She  must  have  a 
combination  of  many  qualities.  I  don't  want 
her  to  be  an  intellectual  giant,  yet  she  must 
be  politically  and  socially  developed.  She 
must  be  feminine,  yet  have  sufficient  strength 
of  character  not  to  be  a  clinging  vine.  She 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  understand  and 
beautifully  fulfill  all  the  functions  of  a 
woman.  She  must  understand  and  look  upon 
man  as  a  complement  to  woman  rather  than 
a  challenge.  She  must  be  a  composite  sweet- 
heart, wife,  mother  and  nurse.  She  must 
know  man  is  the  inferior  animal,  but  never 
tell  him.  I  might  sum  the  whole  thing  up  by 
saying  that  the  quality  which  attracts  me 
most  in  women  is  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  women."         -JOHN  J.  ANTHONY. 

Y  ' '  The  quality  in  a  woman  that  attracts  me 
most  depends  on  who  she  is.  In  the  woman 
I  married,  I  looked  for  understanding,  co- 
operation and  brains.  Otherwise  I  am  at- 
tracted most  by  beauty.  A  happy  marriage 
must  be  a  fifty-fifty  affair,  though  the  suc- 
cess of  our  life  together  is  wholly  within  the 
power  of  the  distaff  side.  That  is  why  under- 
standing and  co-operation  are  so  important, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

— LAURITZ  MELCHIOR. 


^  "Character." 

-MAJ. 


EDWARD  BOWES. 


^  "Independence  is  what  I  admire  most  in 
women.   I  like  a  woman  who'll  fall  into  your 
arms  without  having  you  fall  into  her  hands." 
—CHARLES  Rl  (;GLES. 

Y  "  I  like  women  who  like  to  raise  chickens. 
I'm  not  kidding,  either.  My  wife  recently 
got  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks,  after  resisting  a 
strong  temptation  to  invest  in  White  Leg- 
horns because  they  would  match  the  house. 
Well,  a  guy  can't  go  wrong  with  a  wife  who 
likes  to  raise  chickens.  Mom  used  to  keep 
chickens  when  we  were  kids  in  London, 
Ontario.  You  see  what  I  mean?" 

—GUY  LOMBARDO. 

y  "Patience  is  the  quality  I  admire  most  in 
a  woman.  Patience  to  wait  until  I  propose 
before  doing  it  herself." 

-COLONEL  srOOI'NAC;!,!.. 

y  "Gimme  a  woman  with  a  rare  appreci- 
ation of  beauty  and  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  finer  things  in  life.  Yes,  sir,  giinnie  a 
woman  dat  thinks  I'm  de  berries.  Dat's  the 
kinda  dame  for  Durante." 

-JIMMY  DURANTE. 


YOU'LL  WIN 


Softer,  Siiioollier  Skill 

with  just  One  Cake  of  Camay! 


Mri    AltKondtr  Corvx 
of  Fotatl  Hillt.  N.  Y. 


Yes!  Skin  specialists  prove  Camay  is  really  mild! 


Fresher!  Softer!  Sweeter!  Tli.it  s  how  your  skin 
can  be  — with  just  oiu  c\ite  of  Camay  — when  you 
ciiange  from  improper  care  to  regular  mllJ 
cleansing  — when  you  go  on  tlic  Camay  NJild-Soap 
Diet.  Skin  specialists  tested  this  care,.. on 
over  100  complexions.  And  most  complexions 
simply  bloomed  — noticeably  stiftcr,  treshcr, 
clearer  — with  the  first  cake  of  Camay. 

...  it  cleanses  without  irritation! 

These  tests  proved  Camay's  mildness . . .  proved  it 
can  benefit  skin.  "Cjmjy  it  rally  mild."  said  the 
specialists,  "/'/  clciiincil  uithnut  irritalinti."  No 
wonder  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  can 
bring  such  striking  improvement  to  complexions. 


Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet! 

Night  and  morning,  simply  cream  Camay 
over  face— nose,  chin.  Rinse  warm  Give  oily  iknn 
an  extra  c-OL-D  splash!  Simple,  isn  t  it.^  — and 
your  very  Jini  cake  means  lovelier  skin! 


CHERISH    CAMAY 

It's  patriotic  to  save 

soap  in  wartime! 


*  U«e  juil  enough  Comoy  for  lotherl 

*  Don't  lei  Comoy  ilond  in  woler. 

*  Keep  your  »oop  diih  dry. 

■k  Use  Comoy  sliveri  in  o  bolhmil. 
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You  Need  the  Red  Cross 


ON  A  HOSPITAL  cot  in  Philadelphia,  a  young  mother 
lay  dying  of  pneumonia  following  a  Caesarean  opera- 
tion. Again  and  again  she  called  the  name  of  her  sol- 
dier husband.  Only  he  could  save  her  life  now,  the 
doctor  said.  And  he  was  out  of  reach  of  phone  or  wire,  get- 
ting ready  to  embark  overseas. 

The  girl's  family  was  frantic.  Then  someone  put  through 
a  hurry  call  to  the  Red  Cross.  While  the  girl  was  kept 
alive  in  an  oxygen  tent,  the  Red  Cross  reported  the  situa- 
tion to  her  husband's  commanding  officer  and  an  emer- 
gency furlough  was  speedily  arranged.  As  the  girl's  father 
later  wrote  the  Red  Cross:  "When  her  husband  finally 
arrived  at  the  hospital,  at  which  time  we  had  given  up  all 
hope,  her  condition  immediately  changed  and  she  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  ever  since.  When  my  son-in-law  left  for 
overseas,  he  knew  his  wife  would  recover,  and  that  his  baby 
was  strong  and  well.  He  had  a  very  good  military  record  as 
a  sergeant.  I  know  that  what  you've  done  will  help  make 
him  an  even  better  soldier." 

Multiply  this  case  by  2,500,000  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  persons  helped  by  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Services  last  year.  Any  day  you  can  see  them  wait- 
ing in  your  chapter  office,  a  long  line  of  anxious  civilians 
and  servicemen.  That  mother  over  there  is  worried  sick 
about  her  wounded  son  in  the  South  Pacific.  His  letters 
are  most  cheerful,  but  he  hasn't  included  any  snapshots 
lately.  She  feels  certain  he  is  disfigured.  A  cable  will  go  that 
very  morning  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  field  director  in  her 
son's  vicinity  for  a  detailed  report  of  his  condition.  .  .  . 
The  man  next  to  her  wants  to  get  news  through  to  relatives 
in  France.  The  Red  Cross  will  dispatch  a  twenty-five-word 
emergencycableforhim— free,  of  course.  .  .  .  That  glum- 
looking  bluejacket  is  out  of  funds  and  due  back  to  his  ship 
tomorrow.  The  Red  Cross  will  lend  him  the  money  to 
get  there. 

No  boy  in  uniform  has  to  be  convinced  of  the  indispen- 
sability  of  the  Red  Cross.  When  that  awesome,  lonely  mo- 
ment comes  when  he  is  herded  aboard  a  troopship,  the  Red 
Cross  is  there  with  warmth  and  friendliness  and  personal 
bon  voyage  gifts.  When  he  disembarks,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  a  Red  Cross  girl,  who  looks  like  his  Mary,  greets 
him  on  the  dock.  Red  Cross  blood  plasma  will  save  his 
life  if  he  is  wounded,  just  as  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  wounded  men  in  the  South  Pacific.  If  he  is  cap- 
tured, the  Red  Cross  will  get  letters,  food  and  medicine 
through  to  him.  "Fifty  per  cent  of  all  long-range  prison- 
ers will  come  back  due  to  the  Red  Cross  alone,"  a  prisoner 
of  Germany  wrote  home. 

Every  day  the  Red  Cross  gets  more  letters  which  begin: 
"  Please  accept  this  money  from  my  son,  now  fighting  over- 
seas. He  wrote  and  asked  us  to  send  this  allotment  check  to 
you."  Last  year  there  were  6,000,000  boys  in  uniform.  To- 
day they  number  "more  than  1 1 ,000,000.  That  means  millions 
of  wives,  mothers  and  fathers  who  will  depend,  if  need  arise, 
upon  the  never-failing  mercy  of  the  Red  Cross.  That's  why 
you  should  at  least  double  your  contribution  this  year. 
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IT  IS  not  abnormal— : and  it  is  no  sign  that  we  are  not  keeping  our  eyes  on 
the  war — that  we  talk,  also,  of  the  time  to  come  after  the  war.  The  old 
saw,  "forewarned  is  forearmed,"  is  nonetheless  true  for  being  trite. 
\\  hen  the  war  is  over  our  greatest  problem  and  concern  must  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  employment  and  the  re-emi)loyment  of  the  men  who  return  from 
war.  The  war  itself  has  produced  a  miracle  in  the  field  of  industry  and  pro- 
duction. With  nine  to  ten  million  of  our  most  able-bodied  men  removed  from 
industry,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unfailing  market  for  all  that  we  can  produce 
has  shown  us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  magnificent  reality  of 
American  productive  power.  It  has  opened  a  prospect  of  possible  prosperity 
which  o^•e^tops  all  but  the  mcst  Utojjian  dreams.  To  keep  this  superb  system 
functioning  and  expanding  is  the  first  heroic  task  of  peace,  and  it  will  require 
clear  thinking  and  also  imagination  and  vision. 

The  stake  of  women  in  this  continued  employment  is  a  double  one.  As  an 
individual,  the  woman  worker  is  usually  one  of  the  first  to  be  laid  oflF,  if  un- 
employment .sets  in.  This  will  certainly  he  true  after  this  war,  for  both  justice 
and  political  wi.sdom  will  counsel  that  the  returned  soldier,  who  has  dedicated 
years  of  his  youth  to  his  countr\',  must  be  given  first  priority  on  jobs.  If  there 
are  not  jobs  for  women  and  soldiers,  the  soldiers  will  get  them,  and  no  one 
will  want  or  dare  to  protest. 

But  times  of  unemployment  hit  men  as  well  as  women.  In  the  last  depres- 
sion, it  was  true  in  thou.sands  and  thousands  of  cases  that  the  plant  closures 
which  threw  women  out  of  work  threw  out  their  hust)ands  too.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing the  depression  many  women  went  to  work  who  had  not  done  so  before, 
because  sometimes  women,  with  their  greater  willingness  and,  perhaps, 
capacity-  to  turn  their  hands  to  a  number  of  things,  could  find  some  sort  of 
job  when  their  men  could  not. 

Thus,  although  it  is  cheap  and  easy  to  .say,  "Make  room  for  the  soldier  at 
the  cost  of  the  woman  worker,"  things  don't  actually,  in  real  life,  work  out 
that  way.  The  only  security  for  the  soldier  lies  in  such  a  blooming  economy 
that  there  is  work  for  all,  or  practically  all,  those  who  want  and  need  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  thousands  of  women  wall  wish  to  return  to  their 
homes,  provided  that  in  their  homes  are  men  breadwinners  able  decently  to 
support  the  family.  The  best  way  to  assure  that  a  large  majority  of  women  will 
marry,  devote  themselves  to  their  homes  and  their  children,  and  make  the 
home  the  center  of  their  work  and  life  is,  therefore,  to  see  that  there  is  wide 
employment  at  high  wages.  The  fact  of  the  chance  to  work  then  offers  women 
choice — and  freedom  and  equality  are  to  a  large  degree  measured  by  the 
range  of  opportunities  to  choose.  Thousands  of  women  now  work,  not  from 
choice  but  from  necessity,  since  their  men  are  unable  adequately  to  support 
them,  or  they  work  because  of  patriotic  pressures  applied  to  them.  The  extent 
to  which  the  former  is  mitigated  will  determine  the  number  pf  women  who 
lay  down  their  machine  tools  and  take  up  a  dish  mop  again  after  this  war. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  women  "getting  ideas."  The  life 
of  the  workingwoman,  if  she  be  a  mother,  is  no  such  bonanza  as  to  tempt  her 
to  continue  it  if  she  is  not  driven  to  it.  It  <is  rarely  that  a  woman  can  earn 
enough  by  working  outside  her  home  to  pay  another  woman  to  perform  her 
duties  in  it.  If  we  have  high  employment  at  high  wages,  this  will  be  even  more 
true,  because  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  will  go  up  accordingly.  And  all 
households  conducted  by  domestic  servants  without  the  ever-watchful  con- 
trol of  the  housewife  who  pays  the  bills  mount  in  costliness. 

The  average  married  w'orkingwoman  has  two  jobs:  the  one  in  her  home 
and  the  one  outside  it.  She  is  harassed  by  the  conflict  between  the  two.  If  her 
job  prevents  her  from  having  children,  she  is  paying  with  her  own  nature  for 
it,  and  eventually  with  her  own  health,  nerves  and  happiness.  The  ideal  of 
every  normal  woman  js  to  find  the  right  husband,  bear  and  rear  his  children, 
and  make  with  hi^  earnings,  for  him  and  for  (Coniinued  on  Page  183) 
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THAT'S  LUCKY  STRIKE  TOBACCO 
LUCKY  STRIKE  moanS  FINE  TOBACCO 
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The  razzle-dazrle*8  iiol  for  >'ou.  High  spots,  wild  men, 
Binuoching  strangers.  Your  own  world  is  dififerent  from 
that.  There's  nice  fun  to  he  had  with  the  guys  in  your 
crowd.  The  girls  are  okay  loo.  What  you  need  is  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  make  things  happcVi.  and  keep  things  out 
of  a  rut.  Send  to  the  Journal  Reference  Library  for 
the  free  list  of  Suh-Deb  booklets.  No.  1695.  Send  for 
eome.  Use  the  party  ideas,  get-together  stunts,  what'Il- 
we-do-now  tips — to  wake  up  your  gang! 


VOIRE  TOO  ULII 


— and  too  fast  for  me.  A  guy  my  own  age,  or 
maybe  a  year  older,  I  can  handle.  But  you  say 
too  many  things  you  don't  mean.  You  want  more  than  I  can  give  you.  You  have  too 
many  ways  of  teasing  a  girl  into  saying  'yes.'  You  make  me  dizzy.  Of  course,  it's 
flattering  to  think  a  guy  who's  been  around  as  much  as  you  have,  and  who  knows  as 
many  women  in  as  many  places  as  you  do,  should  like  the  cut  of  my  jib.  And  want 
to  take  me  places.  It  makes  a  girl  feel  that  experience  isn't  everything.  But  I'd  be 
in  deep  water  if  I  dated  with  you.  I'm  just  getting  used  to  standing  on  my  own  two 
feet— and  I  don't  want  'em  swept  out  from  under  me.  It  would  be  exciting — I  guess — 
but  I'm  not  too  sure.  I'd  better  stick  to  the  gang  I  know,  the  boys  who  talk  about 
things  I  know,  who  go  places  I  know.  If  I  venture  out  in  deep  water  with  you,  I'm 
likely  to  get  drawn  under." 


"I  IVOrT  KISS  Y(ll). 


Why,  I  don't  even  know  you.  Sure,  you  told  me 
your  name — at  least  I'm  supposed  to  believe  it's 
your  name.  But  I  just  met  you.  Can't  we  get  acquainted  before  you  start  mussing 
me  up?  Golly,  from  a  distance  I'm  just  hke  all  the  other  girls.  I  have  all  the  same 
equipment.  It's  only  when  you're  up  close  that  you  can  see  I'm  different,  I'm  me. 
But  you  don't  care  about  that.  You  want  to  kiss  me.  You  want  more  than  that. 
But  you  don't  want  it  from  me.  Any  girl  would  do.  And  for  my  money,  that's  not 
even  a  compliment.  Sure,  I  know  you're  going  off  to  war  and  all  that.  But  one  more 
kiss  won't  make  you  any  tougher.  Mauling  one  more  girl  won't  give  you  something 
to  think  about.  Besides,  if  all  of  you  want  to  buss  all  the  girls,  how  do  you  expect  to 
lind  a  decent,  clean  girl  when  you  come  back?  After  all,  isn't  that  one  of  the  things 
you're  fighting  for?" 

"IT  R  rrii'  V  ^°'  ^^^"'^  you— none  for  me.  I'm  afraid  of  that  stuff.  Not  that 
II  1)1  I  Kill.  I'll  go  blind,  exactly.  I'll  just  lose  me.  It  takes  all  the  wits  I 
have  just  to  stay  with  you  guys.  You  talk  so  big  and  so  fast.  You  move  so  quick. 
You're  so  far  ahead  of  me.  If  I  go  clouding  up  the  issue,  I'll  get  lost.  I  can't 
count  on  you  to  take  care  of  me.  I'm  the  little  girl  who  has  to  see  that  she  gets  home 
in  one  piece.  If  I  lose  my  compass,  where  will  I  be?  I'll  just  settle  for  a  soda,  thank 
you.  I  can  have  just  as  good  a  time.  And  know  what's  going  on.  If  there's  going  to 
be  fun  around,  I  don't  want  to  miss  it.   If  I  drink  what  you're  drinking.  I  will." 


''(Ml  I  IT  liriTV  Maybe  you  fellows  can  keep  going  all  night — but  it 
I.  ILL  11  !|^rilL).  puts  dark  circles  under  my  eyes.  Besides,  after  hearing 
all  your  jokes,  and  dancing  till  my  toes  are  numb,  there's  not  much  to  keep  me 
awake.  You  certainly  won't  have  any  fun  with  a  slumber-bunny  on  your  hgnds. 
So  why  not  take  me  home  now?  And  straight  home  too.  I  believe  in  calling  it  quits 
when  the  party's  over.  You  can  tell  when  the  fun's  beginning  to  wear  thin.  It's  better 
to  duck  before  the  clock  runs  down.  There's  no  point  in  covering  the  town,  stopping 
in  here  and  there,  trying  just  one  more  place.  That's  just  piling  up  anticlimaxes  on 
the  tail  of  a  party  that  was  fun.  Things  begin  to  go  wrong  then.  We  run  out  of  gas  and 
get  stuck  somewhere  on  a  dark  road  and  have  to  walk  seven  miles  and  rout  some  man 
out  of  his  sleep  so  we  can  call  another  man  to  bring  us  some  gas.  We  run  out  of  money. 
We  get  mixed  up  with  the  wrong  people.  And  I  get  home  at  all  hours.  My  family  cares 
when  I  get  home.  They  want  to  know  where  I  am.  Just  running  around  having  a 
good  time  has  its  hazards  these  days.  But  there's  no  point  in  letting  yourself  in  for 
embarrassing  predicaments.  They  always  gum  things  up.  And  there  you  are  breaking 
the  rules  whether  you  want  to  or  not."  So  let's  go  home  now ! " 


'IDOnWMTTOHlTEinE. 


I  like  things  tidy  and  shipshape 
around  me.  I  want  to  know  where 
I'm  going,  why,  with  whom  and  what  for.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  a  fog  with  things 
batting  around  my  ears  that  I  don't  understand.  I'm  sure  you  boys  are  pulling 
fast  ones — and  it's  not  just  that  I'm  scared.  I  don't  want  to  find  out  things  too 
fast.  It  would  give  me  indigestion.  Like  feeding  lobster  thermidor  to  a  baby.  His 
little  tummy  just  couldn't  hold  it.  I  can't  take  some  of  the  ideas  you  boys  dish  out. 
I'm  trying  to  think  straight  and  live  clean.  I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  decent,  strong 
and  fine.  And  I  don't  want  to  pile  up  memories  that  will  make  me  ashamed.  I 
have  to  live  with  myself — and  I  don't  want  to  hate  me.  If  I  can't  approve  of  what 
I  do,  what  can  I  think  of  myself?  Not  much!" 


J>^  iL#-€)^  '-'   ^  Se^oj^tlA  C^<H^<£ioaAj. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


To   HELP   HIM   GROW   UP   TO   HIS   HAT 


As  THAT  YOUNGSTER  of  yours  grows  to  man- 
x\  hood  in  a  peaceful  post-war  world  there 
will  be  countless  little  ways  in  which  Listerine 
Antiseptic  can  be  of  help  to  him  .  .  .  many  a 
time  when  its  quick  germicidal  action  will  help 
to  safeguard  his  health. 

In  his  boyhood,  when  carefree  days  and  hearty 
play  take  their  toll  of  scratches  and  abrasions, 
he'll  find  Listerine  Antiseptic  ready,  effective 
and  willing,  just  as  you  did.  Remember? 

In  his  self-conscious  teens  he'll  come  to  rely 


on  its  help  to  overcome  non-systemic  cases  of 
offensive  breath  which  might  humiliate  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  girl. 

And,  if  he  takes  the  experience  of  others  and 
the  advice  of  Mother  and  Dad,  he'll  gargle  with 
it  at  the  first  symptom  of  a  cold. 

It  won't  take  him  long  to  realize  its  value- 
to  appreciate  what  tests  during  12  years  of  re- 
search have  shown: 

That  regular  twice-a-day  users  of  Listerine 
Antiseptic  had  fewer  colds,  milder  colds,  and 


fewer  sore  throats  tlian  non- users. 

This,  we  believe,  is  because  Listerine  Anti- 
septic kills  so  many  of  the  rnouth  and  throat 
surface  germs  called  "secondary  invaders"  — 
types  now  believed,  by  many  authorities,  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  misery  and  discom- 
fort of  colds. 

Lambert  Pharmac:ai.  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BECAUSE  OF  WARTIME  restrictions  you  may  not  always  be  able 
to  get  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  favorite  size.  Most  drug 
counters   will,   however,    have   it  generally   available   in  some  size. 


fOR      COUNTLESS      LITTLE     EMERGENCIES 


LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC  in  service 
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Set  out  your  chocolate  pot,  too,  if  you  have 
one  — and  for  a  change,  serve  hot  chocolate 
and  cookies.  If  no  chocolate  pol,  this  good- 
looking  Kiisseli  Wright  tea  service  does 
smart  d()nl)le-dut) . 

LUNCHEON    AND    TEA    SET    FROM    OVINGION'S,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


...  or  just  pass  an  opened 
Sampler  — and  watch  the  con- 
tents quickly  fade  away  before 
your  eyes!  Everyone  loves 
Whitman's  Chocolates —  so 
rich,  so  creamy,  so  lusciously 
smooth — for  so  many  years  the 
choice  of  discriminating  people. 


Inexjiensive  favors  that  would  he  welcomed 
with  delight  by  nimble  -  fingered  friends, 
would  be  instruction  sheets  for  favorite 
socks,  sweaters  or  what-have-you. 

— and  later,  he  sure  there  are  candy  dishes 
fillet!  with  Whitman's  Chocolates,  placed 
temptingly  within  easy  reach  of  busy  hands 
(the  two  dishes  shown  are  copies  of  Early 
American  milk  glass). 


CHOCOLATES 
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Our  Readers  Write  Ds 


Voo  Can't  Chantfe  Men 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dear  Editors:  I've  read  the  Journal 
for  most  of  my  forty-two  years,  and  narj' 
a  time  have  I  picked  up  pen  to  straighten 
out  your  editorial  policy.  But,  before  you 
waste  precious  paper  trying  to  show  hus- 
bands how  they  may  contribute  to  a  suc- 
cessful marriage  (suggested  by  Jane  Skef- 
fing  in  Our  Readers  Write  Us)  let  me  say 
they  don't.  You  take  them  as  they  are,  or 
you  leave  them.  But  they  will  not  burn 
midnight  oil  trying  to  make  themselves 
over  for  their  mate,  as  women  will. 

There  is  only  one  formula  for  a  success- 
ful marriage  and  it  belongs  to  woman.  If 
you  are  interested,  here  it  is: 

Woman  must  look  up  to  man,  and  lean 
on  him  as  though  he  were  God,  and  talk 
down  to  him  as  though  he  were  a  child. 

If  she  is  there  to  lean  on  when  he  needs 
strength,  and  to  brag  on  him  when  he 
needs  encouragement,  marriage  will  be 
woman's  masterpiece.  The  details  she  can 
work  out  for  herself — by  reading  articles 
in  the  Journal,  or  whatever  method  she 
may  choose  from  which  to  select  her 
technique. 

Man  is  a  stubborn,  essential  thing.  You 
can't  get  along  without  him,  and  he  knows 
it.  You  wouldn't  want  to  get  along  with- 
out him.  He  knows  that  too.  Better  print 
articles  on  how  to  make  happy  marriages 
to  those  who  appreciate  them — the  women. 
Sincerely, 
MRS.  F.  ANN  MURRAY. 

Bui  tbo  BoyN  are  FiitfatlaiC 

to  iif^t  Bark  to  Bla«*b<>rry  Pie 

Kensington,  Maryland. 
Dear  Editors:  If  you  have  a  complaint 
department,  this  is  addressed  to  it.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  "shush-shushed"  about  un- 
til it  reaches  Ann  Batchelder's  pearly 
ears,  for  it  is  intended  for  her.  Not  that  I 
don't  adore  her,  for  I  do,  and  have  for 
years.  But  please  tell  her  that,  although 
she  does  concoct  very  lu.scious  dishes,  the 
whole  trouble  is  ju.st  that  they  are  loo 
luscious  for  our  wartime  pantries. 

.Sincerely  yours, 
JEAN  E.  McCURDY. 

Let  Father  IVork  for  a  Chantfe 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Dear  Editor :  As  a  lifelong  reader  of  your 
splendid  magazine,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  publishing  the  article  by  a  Successful 
Career  Wife  opposite  to  Doctor  Hohman's 
typical  male  article  on  Working  Wives. 
Like  the  writer  of  the  carefully  reasoned 
You  Can't  Have  a  Career  and  Be  a  Good 
Wife — why  is  she  anonymous?  —  I  speak 
with  the  authority  of  experience.  I  have 
been  working  outside  my  home  for  twenty 
years,  meanwhile  raising  three  fine  sons. 
I  worked  through  what  is  now  called  the 
period  of  prosperity — it  was  chiefly  a  mat- 
ter of  high  prices  for  everything  at  the 
time — and  through  the  depression — you 
could  get  maids  then,  all  kinds,  even  an 
occasional  competent  one.  So  "wartime" 
problems  are  no  novelty  to  me.  And  I  say 
to  other  mothers,  don't! 

Most  of  your  readers  are  homemakers. 
I  think  they  should  know  that  they  are  the 
working  wives.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
American  women  never  had  servants.  Any 
woman  who  does  housework  and  takes 
care  of  children  has  a.  job.  If  a  man  doesn't 
think  so,  let  him  try  to  hire  a  woman  to 
do  the  housework  for  a  family  and  see  if 
she  thinks  she  is  working.  The  question 
really  is,  "Shall  mothers  have  two  jobs?" 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Mothers,  like  doc- 
tors, are  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
They  should  be  the  last  group  in  any  com- 
munity to  take  on  work  outside  the  home. 

Fath^s  are  a  much  more  leisured  group. 
Millions  of  men  of  all  ages  work  only  from 
nine  to  five  at  sedentary  work.  They  could 
easily  take  on  eight-to-midnight  shifts  in 
war  plants,  which  is  the  only  place  mothers 
can  conceivably  be  needed.  The  men 
would  still  have  eight  hours'  sleep  and 
their  homes  and  children  would  not  be 
neglected.  The  wives  at  home  could  care- 
fully budget  the  additional  family  income 
instead  of  having  to  waste  money  for  the 
lack  of  time,  as  the  two-job  mother  will 
find  herself  doing  in  the  long  run. 


Let  the  men  who  for  various  reasons 
are  not  able  to  actually  fight  for  their 
countr>'  do  the  extra  work  needed  to 
achieve  victory,  and  not  rob  children  of 
their  mothers. 

MARY  MELIA  KIMM. 

Von  Get  What  You  Pay  For 

Oceanside,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  very  positive  re- 
latiortship  between  salary  and  the  quality 
of  teaching.  While  our  men  are  giving 
their  lives  to  save  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  existence,  when  saved,  rests  with 
our  schools;  and  to  do  the  job,  they  will 
have  to  have  more  teachers  of  the  highest 
type.  To  attract  to  the  teaching  service 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  that  are 
needed  is  going  to  mean  more  money  in- 
vested in  them.  Compared  to  military 
and  crime  costs,  schools  will  still  represent 
the  least  expensive  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems. Sincerely  yours, 

WALTER  S.  BOARDMAN. 

ParentM  are  at  Fault 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Editors :  It  was  with  great  interest 
that  I  read  Dorothy  Thompson's  article 
on  Education  in  America,  in  the  January 
edition  of  the  Journal. 

Basically,  in  my  opinion,  she  is  correct 
in  her  statement  as  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  nation. 
But  she  fails  to  go  in  back  and  dig  out  the 
reasons  for  this  disintegration. 

The  blame  for  this  condition  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  universi- 
ties or  of  their  faculties.  They  were  forced 
by  the  economic  pressure  and  the  changes 
in  the  make-up  of  the  population  of  Amer- 
ica to  introduce  the  elective  system  into 
the  colleges.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  have  become  more  and  more  a  com- 
mercial country,  a  country  where  brawn  is 
worth  more  than  brains,  where,  judging 
from  financial  returns,  the  ability  to  work 
with  the  hands  supersedes  the  ability  to 
work  with  the  head. 

The  universities  have  not  brought  this 
condition  about,  but  this  condition  has 
forced  the  universities  to  introduce  tech- 
nical training  courses.  Furthermore,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  high  schools  intro- 
duced courses  in  technical  and  vocational 
training  because,  as  we  all  know,  there 
are  many  children  who  have  not  the  men- 
tal ability  to  assimilate  Latin,  French, 
higher  mathematics,  and  so  on,  but  who 
can  be  trained  to  be  useful  citizens  in  the 
technical  and  commercial  fields. 

The  fact  that  many  children  who  are 
mentally  fitted  to  complete  an  academic 
course  elect  to  take,  instead,  the  voca- 
tional or  commercial  course  does  not  re- 
flect on  the  school  system, but  rather  on  the 
youngsters  themselves,  on  the  parents  and 
the  aforesaid  fact  that  today  brawn  gets 
you  more  than  brains. 

In  the  early  American  schools  Bible 
study  could  be  a  required  study,  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  entire 
make-up  of  America  has  undergone  a  vast 
change.  A  passage  from  the  Bible  is  still 
read  in  the  auditorium  of  the  public 
schools,  but  even  that  is  the  cause  of  occa- 
sional flare-ups  of  criticism. 

We  in  America  have  no  national  reli- 
gion; moreover,  we  stress  our  freedom  of 
religious  belief.  If,  as  Miss  Thompson 
states,  the  American  schools  are  turning 
out  heathen  boys  and  girls  who  would  not 
recognize  passages  from  the  Bible,  the  fault 
lies,  not  with  the  schools  and  universities 
but  with  the  parents.  For  again  it  must  be 
stressed  that,  in  so  far  as  religious  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  the  public  schools  can  do 
nothing.  For  instance,  in  this  great  city 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  melting  pots  of 
the  world,  with  classes  each  made  up  of 
thirty  to  forty  children.  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, Jews  and  goodness  knows  what 
other  sects  or  creeds,  how  could  any  reli- 
gious training,  beyond  teaching  the  golden 
rule,  be  given  without  creating  a  hue  and 
cry? 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  parents  of  this  country  to  wake  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  to  stop  shifting  them 
off  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy  and  the 
educators,  to  begin  to  hold  up  their  end 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


e  you  trying  to  say  [  look  like  a  poodle  ? 


IT  AT  ALL ...  not  at  aU! "  soothed  the  cup  of 
^ostum.  "  I  just  remarked  that  it  must  be  nice 
b  be  confused  with  anyone  else— poodles  or 
iwise." 

lilly ! "  sniffed  the  setter.  "  One  look  at  me  and 
ady'd  know  I  was  a  setter— an  English  one! " 
■hat's  just  it,"  sighed  the  Postum.  "With  me 
ifferent.  One  look  at  me,  and  some  people 
:  I'm  a  cup  of  coffee- or,  at  least,  a  coffee  sub- 
te.  They  even  expect  me  to  taste  like  coffee! " 
"  Well— er— don't  you?  " 
inqtdred  the  setter  hesi- 
tantly. 

"Good  heavens,  dog!" 
squealed  the  Postum,  al- 
most spilling  over  back- 
/r.  '■•*^f  1  wards.  "That's  what  I'm 

f'  ^     II  trying  to  tell  you!   Why 

should  you  expect  me  to 
taste  like  coffee— any  more 
>  you'd  expect  coffee  to  taste  Uke  tea?  I'm  no 
•e  substitute— and  never  will  be.  So  there!" 
Okay,  chum,  cahn  down,"  grunted  the  setter. 


'  I  was  only  repeating  what  I'd  heard  around  town." 
"Then  it's  time  more  people  in  this  town,  and 


every  other  town,"  sputtered  the  Postum,  "knew 
that  I  have  a  hearty,  distinctive  flavor  aU  my  own. 


Why  do  you  think  I'm  the  favorite  mealtime  drink 

of  millions  of  Americans?" 

"Frankly,  I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it,"  re- 
plied the  setter  mildly. 
"Well,  the  people  who 

know  me,"  replied  the 

Postxmi  proudly,  "love  me 

because  I  taste  so  good. 

In  fact,  those  bright  folks 

think   I'm   the   swellest- 

tasting  drink   that  ever 

was  poured  into  a  cup. 

'Robust,'  'tempting,'  'full- 
bodied'— those  are  just  a 

few  of  the  kind  words  I've 

heard  lately.  And  there's 

not  a  bit  of  harmfulness  in  me-so  youngsters  can 

enjoy  me,  too." 

"Gee   wouldn't  it  be  worth  your  while  to  let 
more  people  in  on  your  story?"  asked  the  setter. 
"Of  course  it  would  be! "  said  the  Postum.  "Why 
do  you  suppose  you're  running  around  m  this  ad- 
vertisement?" 


Vostum 


ONE  OF  AMERfCA'S  GREAT  A/IEALT/ME  DRINKS 


K. 


Tune 


nr*  •  f«  «,«kP       comes  in  two  forms:  there's  Postum,  the  kind 

^\TZ  :;^irk"ra  .d  InstlTpostu™,  n^ade  just  by  adding  boUing  water 
r^^H^tp-'pr^uTil  a  product  of  Genera,  Ko<^a. 

•  v,f      MKr  Network    One  of  America's  great  radio 
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"That  Man- 
he  tickled 


me 


ti*i 


"Wouldn't  you  be  tickled  pink,  too — if  your 
husband  took  to  kissing  your  hands  once  more? 

"Even  this  morning  at  breakfast  he  had  nice 
things  to  say  about  my  pretty  hands!   Darn  few 
women  are  getting  sweet  talk  like  that! 

"I'll  confess. . .1  wasn't  either — until  lately! 

"You  see  I  really  thought  I  had  to  use  a  strong 
washday  soap  to  do  my  dishes  in  a  hurry.   Phooey! 
It  got  my  hands  looking  like  the  dickens — all  red 
'n'  rough. 

"But  I  got  wise!   I  found  that  the  same  pure, 
gentle  Ivory  Soap  Doctor  advises  for  baby's 
tender  skin  gives  you  scads  of  'velvet  suds.' 
Suds  no  soap  on  earth  can  beat  for  speed! 

"And  my  hands  got  that  white,  soft  'Ivory  look' 
in  just  exactly  12  days  from  the  time  I  switched 
to  Ivory  for  dishwashing! 


"I'm  penny-wise, 
dishes  for  only  about 
Ivory!  Thriftiest  beauty  habit 


too. . .because  I  can  do  all  my 
a  penny  a  day  with  gentle 
I  ever  got  into! 


"Don't  take  Wi   word  for  it — if  you've  been 
ruining  your  hands  with  strong  soaps.   See  for 
yourself  what  a  big  difference  Ivory  can  make 
when  you  really  stick  to  it!   Yes,  you,  too, 
can  get  that  lovely 
•Ivory  look'... in  just 


12  Days ! " 


P.S.  for  U.  S.:  Soaps  use  vital  war  materials. 
Save  soap  to  help  win  the  war.  USE  EVERY 
SLIVER  in  a  wire  shaker.  9944/100%  pure.  .  .It  floats, 


{Continued  from  Page  10) 
and  to  realize  that  one  of  their  most  pa- 
triotic duties  to  this  nation  is  to  start  off 
their  children,  on  their  march  into  the  fu- 
ture, with  the  right  foot  forward. 

Yours  very  truly, 
ALYS  L.  AUERBACH. 

Dorothy  Thanks  Yod  All 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgivick,  England. 
My  dear  Bruce :  At  the  moment,  moth- 
ers' hearts  are  being  rather  rent  in  twain 
at  seeing  their  little  treasures  sent  into  the 
coal  mines.  But  I  haven't  met  anyone 
who  really  took  it  half  as  hard  as  I  thought 
they  would.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  boy  goes  straight  to  the  pits  from 
Winchester,  wrote  saying,  "I  thought  it 
would  happen.  All  his  life  Mickie  has  at- 


Dorothy  Black. 

tracted  to  him  every  known  form  of  grime 
and  grit.  I  think  he  will  be  really  very 
happy."     • 

Another  two  boxes  of  hankies  arrived 
today,  and  Rudgwick  street  is  full  of  la- 
dies hurrying  up  with  shopping  bags  and 
baskets.  Do  please  say  thank  you  again 
very  very  much  to  all  the  kind  people  who 
sent  them.         My  love  to  you  both. 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  My  wire- 
less has  come  back,  after  an  absence  of 
four  months.  That  is  how  long  it  takes 
nowadays  to  get  a  screw  replaced  in  any- 
thing. So  I  am  in  touch  with  the  great 
world  again,  and  find  it  has  been  going  on 
much  as  usual  without  me. 

Spring  is  in  the  air.  The  first  yellow 
aconite  is  coming  up  in  my  garden,  the 
first  snowdrop,  a  very  adventurous  soul, 
is  out  under  the  lilac  tree.  No  doubt 
the  frost  will  nip  it  away,  but  never  mind. 
It  has  had  a  run  for  its  money  and  a  very 
front  seat. 

Later.  Every  year  I  set  the  local  school 
children  (I  am  a  school  manager,  please 
note !)  a  story  competition.  They  have  to 
write  a  fairy  story,  devoid  of  bombs,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death.  You  have  no  idea 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  modern  child  to 
achieve  this.  The  fairy  queen  is  inevitably 
bombed  out  of  her  castle,  the  gnomes 
driven  by  tanks  from  their  stronghold  in 
the  mountain,  and  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional fairy  charger,  we  have  a  Messer- 
schmitt  109.  Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  Most  of 
us  are  beginning  to  look,  like  London 
town,  a  trifle  battered  and  shabby,  and  I 
went  to  call  on  a  certain  noble  lady  who 
once  lived  in  some  state,  and  found  her  on 
her  knees  polishing  under  the  bookcase. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  must  have  lost 
pounds." 

But  I  still  don't  think  we  have  got  to 
the  state  of  lack  of  domestic  help  that  you 
have.  There  still  seem  to  be  kind  women 
around,  who  will  come  in.  We  have  a  pet 
at  the  moment,  who  comes  and  cooks  our 
dinner  at  night.  Her  name  is  Lucy  and  she 
can  make  a  three-course  dinner  out  of 
nothing  at  all.  Whereas  what  she  can  do 
with  a  carrot  and  some  old  bones  is  no- 
body's business.  And  I  hardly  like  to  tell 
you  what  she  asks  for  rendering  us  this 
service  six  nights  a  week.  It  comes  to 
about  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  A  week. 
Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  Sitting 
either  side  the  fire  are  Archie  and  Her- 
man. Otherwise,  Privates  Roath  and 
Stump.  They  have  come  down  for  the 
week  end.  "What?"  I  said,  surprised,  as  I 
met  them  off  the  bus.     "No  luggage?" 


Apr 

For  they  came  like  perfect  gentlen 
with  empty  hands.  "Sure!"  said  they,; 
proceeded  to  pull  all  that  was  necess 
to  an  informal  visit  out  of  their  pocki 
Never  have  I  seen  so  much  contained 
so  little.  It  seems  they  learned  in  Af: 
the  art  of  dispensing  with  the  superfluc 

I  find  your  boys  very  easy  to  get 
with.  They  get  me  in  stadts  of  wood  n 
peat,  and  help  Joan  wipe  dishes.  On  S 
day  they  went  off  to  church.  I  tried  to. 
out  of  them  what  the  sermon  had  b . 
about,  but  they  didn't  seem  able  to  s 
though  I  noticed  they  knew  just  when 
the  pretty  girls  had  been  sitting. 

Later.  I  have  had  Mr.  Port  here,  we 
ing  a  sort  of  oak  cozy,  or  cat's  cradle,  q 
the  back  yard,  to  allow  us  to  get  in 
coals  and  wood  without  getting  wet.  1 
work  of  art  is  proceeding  well,  but  slov 
as  once  again  Mr.  Port  carries  all  his  i 
terials  up  by  hand,  or  on  his  shoulder 
round  his  neck,  or  pushed  on  a  little  h: 
cart.  Long  after  dark,  there  he  is,  h; 
mering  away.  And  often  before  I  hi 
lifted  the  blackout,  he  is  at  it  again. 

I  said  to  him  on  Saturday,  "Don't'; 
ever  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the  J 
tures?" 

"Never  been  to  the  pictures  in  my  111 
said  Mr.  Port.  "Waste  of  time.  Ne 
mean  to  go.  I  can  see  all  the  picture 
want,  just  looking  around." 

Later.  Her  brief  honeymoon  oi 
daughter  Mary,  now  a  matron,  is  back 
work.  They  only  gave  her  fourteen  da 
leave  1  I  made  over  to  them,  as  their  w 
ding  gift  from  me,  Bruce  Cottage,  a 
plete  with  electric  refrigerator,  cooker  : 
all  the  other  electric  gadgets  you  n 
can't  get.  So  at  least  they  start  with  wl 
most  young  people  haven't  got,  th 
days — a  home.  Though  at  the  momi 
they  cannot  live  in  it.  However,  tl 
have  already  had  a  lot  of  fun,  walk 
around  and  planning  where  they  will 
tend  the  garden.  And  dreams  sometin 
come  true.  Love, 

DOROTHY 

Dear  Bruce :  Since  writing  the  enclos 
your  long  and  amusing  letter  came.  I 
ways  get  the  carbon,  or  cheap  one,  bef( 
the  air  mail,  or  model  de  luxe.  I  wonde 
you  find  the  same  happens  from  this  er 

How  I  envied  Beatrice,  buzzing  off 
Hollywood !  But  I  expect  you  miss  Sesa 
Still,  it's  rather  fun  when  they  grow 
and  you  don't  have  to  wipe  their  noses  1 
them  any  more,  and  in  an  emergen 
they  can  even  wipe  yours !  When  Ma 
got  married  everyone  said  with  sinisl 
glee,  "Oh,  won't  you  be  lonely!"  But 
was  thinking,  "  How  marvelous;  now  \. 
husband  will  have  to  buy  her  a  pair 
jodhpurs  and  I  shan't  always  have  to  lei 
her  mine." 

Motherhood  has  its  drawbacks,  esf 
cially  if  you  are  all  much  of  the  sar 
build  I  DOROTHY. 

My  dears:  Hankies  still  pour  in,  and 
only  wish  I  could  write  to  all  the  kii 
people  who  have  sent  them.  Howevt 
whoever  has  a  hankie  gets  a  name,  and 
we  must  be  starting  quite  a  little  Leagi 
of  Nations  on  our  own. 

Many  kind  people  have  been  sendii 
me  cookery  recipes  which  make  my  mou 
water  desperately.  I  have  one  before  n 
now  which  ends ' '  bake  in  a  slow  oven  till 
golden  brown  and  serve  with  partial 
frozen  whipped  cream."  Ha-ha,  jol 
funny.  The  milk  ration  here  is  two  pin 
per  week  per  person,  and  by  the  time  yt 
have  saved  up  enough  cream  off  that 
do  any  freezing,  you'd  be  too  old  to  enjc 
it !  I  love  the  way  they  throw  out  sugge 
tions  like  "take  one  cup  of  olive  oil."  V 
haven't  seen  olive  oil  for  years,  and  thouj 
"four  strips  of  breakfast  bacon"  seems  ' 
mean  little  to  you,  I  would  have  to  re 
someone  else's  larder  to  have  all  that  ; 
one  time.  I  can  tell  you,  one  person  livir 
on  one  ration  can't  go  throwing  thini 
around,  when  they  start  in  trying  to  mal 
black-bean  soup.  All  they  have  is  blac 
beans,  salt  and  plenty  of  water.  Tl 
marvelous  recipes  I  have  before  me  th 
morning,  beginning  "Take  half  a  cup  ( 
butter."  Believe  it  or  not,  that  would  I 
close  on  a  month's  butter  ration  1 

Yet  we  manage  pretty  well,  and  I  ha^ 
never  yet  gone  hungry  except  on  a  railwa 
journey,  and  that  was  entirely  my  ow 
fault.  They  said  "take  sandwiches,"  bi 
I  didn't  believe  them. 

Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY. 
(Continued  on  Page  147) 
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THE  ''BEFOREHAND''  LOTION 


Guards  lovely,  busy  hands 
Use  it  before  every  soap-and-wafer  chore 


jt's  a  wonderful  new  idea  in  lotions.  Trushay 
■^  guards  soft  hands  against  the  rougliening,  drying 
effects  of  hot,  soapy  water— instead  of  waiting  until 
after  the  damage  is  done.  Just  smooth  on  this  creamy, 
fragrant  lotion  beforehand — before  you  do  dishes,  or 
wash  undies.  It  helps  keep  hands  smooth  and  white. 
And  use  Trushay  all  the  other  ways  you'd  use  a 


lotion,  too.  As  a  powder  base — for  chapped  elbows 
and  knees — for  velvety,  all-over  body  riil)s.  It's  in- 
exjH'iisive.  So  concentrated  a  few  drops  do  the  trick. 
Ask  for  Trushay  at  your  druggist's. 

♦Trusliay  was  formerly  called  Toushay.  A  slightly  dif- 
ferent spelling  —  but  the  same  " beforehand  "  lotion. 
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Even  with  rationing      "^'^'<*'° 

America's  Finest  Ham 

for  Easter— p/us 


Even  with  meat  rationing,  you  can 
enjoy  a  sumptuous  Easter  Feast,  if  you 
follow  this  plan  worked  out  in  Armour's 
kitchens  by  food  economists  who  know 
your  problems  and  who  specialize  in 
meat  cookery. 

Starting  with  a  butt  or  shank  half  of 
an  Armour  Star  Ham,  you  can  make 


five  meals  for  four  persons  — or  four 
meals  for  six.  (With  a  smaller  family, 
buy  a  slice  of  ham  — one  large  enough 
to  provide  for  leftover  dishes) .  Be  sure 
to  ask  your  meat  man  for  Armour's 
Star  Ham  —it's  deliciously  tender,  and 
mellowed  in  fragrant  hickory  smoke 
to  insure  finest  flavor! 


1  For  the  big  day,  bake  a  slice  of  the 
ham  and  serve  with  the  luscious 

peanut  -  covered  sweet  potato  balls. 
There's  an  Easter  Dinner  to  make  the 
family  forget  rationing  !  (See  Recipe.) 

2  Simmer  the  rest  of  the  ham  (save 
the  broth  to  use  later.)  Serve  some 

slices  in  the  barbecue  sauce  with 
parched  browned  rice.  (Recipe  below.) 

3  for  another  day,  have  the  crunchy, 
mighty- filling    Ham    Salad    Rolls. 


They're  surprisingly  hearty  .  .  .  and 
so  tasty.  (Recipe,  lower  right.) 

iA  Using  the  broth,  the  bone  and  a  few 
unsliceable  tid-bits  of  ham,  you  can 
make  a  wonderful  navy  bean  soup.  So 
rich  in  flavor  and  nutrition  that  the 
soup  is  really  a  whole  meal ! 

C  With  the  remaining  small  pieces  of 
ham,  make  a  rich  cream  sauce, 
season  with  minced  green  pepper  and 
sliced  stuffed  olives.  Serve  over  toast, 
in  patty  shells  or  a  noodle  ring. 


Baked  Star  Ham  with  Peanut  Sweet  Potato  Balls 


To  Bake  Ham  Slice:  Place  114 
inch  slice  Star  Ham  in  casserole: 
cover  and  bake  30  minutes  in  325° 
F.  oven.  Uncover;  add  M  cup 
brown  sugar  and  continue  baking 
uncoverea  another  40-45  minutes 
or  until  tender. 

To  Bake  Half  Ham:  Wrap  in 
waxed  or  glassine  paper,  set  on 
rack  in  baking  pan.  Roast  in  325° 
F.  oven  for  30  min.  to  the  lb.  Un- 


wrap. Score  fat.  Top  with  brown 
sugar  during  last  30  min. of  baking. 
Peaniil  Sweet  Potalo  Balls: 

1  H  cups  mashed  sweet  potatoes 

yi  tsp.  salt  Pepper 

H  to  Ji  cup  chopped  salted  peanuts 

Combine  mashed  sweet  potatoes 
with  seasonings;  shape  into  round 
balls.  Roll  in  chopped  peanuts  and 
bake  in  350°  F.  oven  from  20-30 
minutes.  Makes  8  balls. 


Barbecued  Star  Ham  Slices  on  Browned  Rice 


Star  Ham  Salad  Rolls 


4  slices  cooked  Star  Ham  cut  }4  inch  thick 

)^  cup  catsup        2  tbsps.  brown  sugar 

2  tbsps.  vinegar     4  tbsps.  Worcestershire  Sauce 

Make  barbecue  sauce  by  combining  cat- 
sup, vinegar,  sugar  and  Worcestershire 
Sauce.  Brush  ham  slices  with  barbecue 
sauce.  Place  under  broiler  from  5-10 
minutes  and  serve  on  browned  rice. 


Browned  Rice: 

Lightly  brown  ^i  cup  chopped  onions  and 
IH  cups  dry,  uncooked  rice  in  3  tbsps. 
bacon  drippings.  Add  }4  tsp.  salt.  Add 
SH  cups  water.  Cover  and  cook  for  20 
to  25  minutes.  Just  before  cooking  time 
is  completed,  add  34  cup  chopped  green 
pepper  and  finish  cooking.  4  servings. 


1  H  cups  cooked  Star 

Ham,  cubed 
}^  cup  celery,  diced  fine 
^  cup  chopped  sweet 

pickles 


\i  cup  mayonnaise 

i4  tsp.  salt 
H  tsp.  pepper 
4  finger  rolls 
1  hard  cooked  egg 


Make  salad  of  ham,  celery,  pickles,  may- 
onnaise, salt  and  pepper.  Cut  a  long 
gash   in    the    finger  rolls  along  the  top 


from  end  to  end.  Butter  the  cut  surface 
and  fill  the  inside  cavity  with  the  ham 
salad  mixture.  Serve  on  a  luncheon 
plate.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  a  slice  of 
hard  cooked  egg  on  top  of  each  roll. 
Makes  4  hearty  servings.  Fine  for  buffet 
suppers. 


(C)  ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 


For  finest  quality  and 
flavor  ask  for  Armour^s 
Branded  Products: 

Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Beei 

Star  Lamb  and  Veal 
Star  Sausoges 
Star  Canned  Meats 
Cloverbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Products 


^3S^ 


and 
Company 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


I 


DON'T  '^  ant  to 
Play  in  \  our  Yard 
was  the  pet  tune  of 
April,  1894,  when  peo- 
ple were  eating  fried 
ice  cream  in  pastry 
shells  and  Madison 
Parish,  Louisiana,  had 
eight  Ivnchings  in  one 
week.  The  New  \ork  Times  called 
the  proposed  income  tax  unwork- 
able, "since  no  man  would  disclose 
his  actual  revenue."  Coxey's  foot- 
sore "hunger"  army  was  marching 
on  Washington;  Congressman  W.  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  paid  a 
§15,000  breach -of -promise  award, 
and  good  cooks  were  plentiful  at 
S3. 50  a  week. 

In  the  April,  1894,  JOURNAL,  a 
yiadame  Blanc  icrites  that  the 
American  uonian's  desire  for  the 
vote  "is  like  a  spoiled  child  asking 
for  the  moon." 

To  a  young  ^*-onian  who  writes  in 
asking  if  platonic  friendship  is 
possible  between  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Edward  Bok  gives  a  defi- 
nite "No I"  and  add*.  ''It  is  a  curi- 
ous thing  that  we  hear  Uttle  about 
such  friendships  among  the  plainer- 
featured  women." 

For  a  ''simple'^  wedding  breakfast,  to 
be  prepared  without  help  at  home,  the 
Journal  suggests:  "Baked  bananas, 
broiled  shad  with  roe  sauce,  honnaise 
potatoes,  breaded  lamb  chops  uith 
tomato  sauce,  French  rolls,  sweetbread 
cutlets  with  cream  sauce,  French  peas, 
melon  and  charlotte  russe.'^ 

''I  want  to  say  something  very  em- 
phaticallv,"  says  fashion  editor  Isabel 
Mallon,  "and  this  is  it:  It  is  always 
bad  taste  to  wear  all  one's  jewels  in 
the  daytime.  A  handsome  brooch, 
some  rings,  a  chatelaine,  a  bangle  or 
two  are  permitted,  but  the  necklace, 
the  jeweled  bracelets  and  the  jeweled 
pins  for  the  hair  are  absolutely 
vulgar." 

"Lilv  of  the  Valley- :  If  you  love  a  man 
and  he  asks  vou  to  marry  him,  I  think 
\ou  are  very  sillv  to  refuse  him  simply 
because  he  did  not  propose  in  the  man- 
ner \ou  considered  most  desirable. 
Postures  under  these  circumstances 
mean  nothing.''' 

Spring  styles:  ''Sleeves  and  yokes 
are  thicklv  spangled  with  jet.  .  .  . 
For  the  hair,  try  a  band  of  white 
satin  with  a  dead-white  rose,  or  a 
green  velvet  one  with  a  gold  but- 
terfly poised  for  flight.  ...  A  very 
elaborate  white  trimming  has  an 
applique  of  pale  green  velvet  studded 
with  silver,  gold  and  jet  spangles 
with  imitation  amethysts  glittering 
■  everir-where.  Certainly  it  is  a  season 
when  nobody  can  complain  of  a  lack 
of  richness  of  coloring  or  decora- 
tion." 


With  eyes  closed  against  flying  champagne.  Journal  author 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  starts  the  Achernar  down  the  ways. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  PEOPLE  YOU  KXOW,  EDITORS  \OV  LIKE  AXD  WHAT  UOES  0.>'   i.>'  .\EW  YORK. 


Across  the  river  at  Kearney,  when 
XX  A.del4M  Mtoacrm   St.    Johna   was 

about  to  christen  the  Liberty  ship 
Achernar,  the  Navy  man  in  charge  of 
the  launching  told  her  with  such  feel- 
ing how  unlucky  for  the  ship  it  would 
be  if  she  were  to  miss,  that  in  her  zeal 
she  sprained  the  index  finger  of  her 
right  hand,  and  had  a  terrible  time 
ty-ping  the  final  installment  of  her 
new  serial,  They're  Only  \  oung  Once, 
which  opens  this  month  in  the  JOUR- 
NAL. As  the  picture  proves,  she  didn't 
miss — even  though  she  closed  her 
eyes. 

Two  otiier  brand-new  Liberty  ships  whose 
fortunes  the  JouRN.^L  will  follow  with  in- 
terest are  the  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  named 
after  the  founder  of  this  magazine,  and 
the  Edward  Bok,  named  after  the  JoUR- 
X-iVL's  famous  ex-editor;  the  first  chris- 
tened at  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  late  pub- 
lisher's daughter,  yiary  Curtia  Ziwn- 
balist,  and  the  Edward  Bok  at  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  by  Catherine  Yam 
Dyek  \'ornabcU,  one  of  Air.  B.'s  most 
frequent  contributors. 

We  asked  the  Navy  why  it  was  you 
hardly  ever  see  a  Navy  nurse  around. 
The  answer  was  simple:  too  busy.  About 
the  only  time  they  get  over  here  from 
the  big  hospital  in  Brookl>m  is  when  a 
convalescent   sailor  or  marine  comes 


EUROPEAN 


escort.  Why,  when  Mmrine  Maater 
Sgt.  Barney  Koaa,  former  light- 
weight champion  of  the  world,  still 
fighting  here  his  Guadalcanal  malaria, 
came  over  for  a  rally  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  proudest  person  in  the 
place  was  the  Navy  nurse  who  came 
along  to  protect  him  from  his  fifty  thou- 
sand fans. 

In  a  book  called  Pictures  to  Grow  Up 
With  we  found  this  painting  of  Babette, 
with  the  blue  eyes,  and  in  the  phone 
book  we  found  Clare  Turlay  Xew- 
berry,  the  artist,  who  paints  cats  all 
the  time,  she  said,  very  fast,  on  soaking 
wet  paper,  and  is  now  working  up  to 
ocelots  and  lions  and  tigers.    Had  a 


help — like  the  p<M>r  old  fellow  in  Helle- 
vuc  Hospital,  who  said  he  hadn't  heen 
able  to  read  just  right  for  l*»ent>-five 
years,  then  .selllt-d  down  to  a  detec- 
tive story. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  Guadalcanal, 
Sicily,  the  Aleutians,  or  other  sectors 
where  roughly  lettered  Stork  Club  signs 
facetiously  mark  canteens,  and  so  on,  to 
estimate  the  serviceman  popularity  of 
this  famous  New  York  night  spot.  You 
can  tell  right  up  on  Fifty-third  Street, 
at  the  original,  and  without  going  any 


N 
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A  big  moment  for  both. 

over  to  take  part  in  a  War  Bond  rally 
or  parade  and  needs  attendants.  These 
are  their  big  moments.  As  when,  the 
other  day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  we  couldn't 
tell  which  one  in  a  jeep  was  more  de- 
lighted: the  wounded  seaman  from  the 
South  Pacific  or  his  very  pretty  ensign 


Babette  uf  tlie  blue  eye.i. 

Persian,  she  told  us,  named  Orson 
Welles,  that  looked  exactly  like  that 
famous  man. 

Remember  our  editorial  plea  four 
years  ago  to  s«-nd  your  diHcarded  eye- 
glas.ses   to  lUra.  Arthur  Tfrry.  in 

.Short  Hill.s.  New  Jersey?  >»  ell.  she 
was  in  the  other  day  to  say  she  n<iw 
gets  more  than  l(HM)  pairs  a  month 
from  all  over  the  country.  From  tin- 
salvage  she  personally  furnishes  ll>() 
applicants  a  month  with  new  glasse-,. 
and  gives  the  old-fashioned  magnify- 
ing kind  direct  to  people  whom  they'll 


Evidence  of  serviceman  popularity. 

farther  in  than  the  checkroom.  Hardly 
any  civilian  headwear  in  sight— partly, 
according  to  hat-check  girl  LUIlam 
yirliuimfaa,  because  so  few  Stork 
Club  civilians  wear  hats.  Miss  McG., 
who  went  there  one  night  on  a  date 
with  an  ensign,  liked  the  place  so  much 
she  asked  for  tfie  hat-check  job  and  got 
it.  Now  she's  engaged  to  an  Army  Air 
Force  captain.  Her  biggest  tip  so  far 
was  $200.  Some  civilian. 

Thespring  IxkiU  list  is  almost  too  rich 
for  <-hoice.  (iood  iiiiecdolal  Vnierican 
history  is  TlIK  >\  W  Ol  H  I'KOPLK 
I.IVK.I),  l>y  W.  ti.  n'n4»ttirartt;  iin|M>r- 
tanl  rc\<'lal  ionsof  JjipiuK-si'-  Vnierican 
pre-Pcarl  liarlior  relations,  in  former 
Anthaaaadnr  •#w<i«'f»fc  #'.  Hrftr'a  di- 
ar>.  TKN  %KVKS  IN  J  Vl'AN ;  driinuilie 
family  trtuililes,  and  real  ones,  in 
WKI»1)IN«;  1>\Y,  by  F.dira  Moa^rs 
limtaslic  doings  hy  aiiollicr  family, 
is)>lale<l  i>n  a  inoiintaintop  in  <  .olo- 
TuiU>—Th*'tntare  Prall'a  IHI  NI»KK 
MOUN'I'AIN;  plenty  of  fun  in  Jamfa 
Thmrhrr'a  MKRRY-(;<>-KOliNI);  and 
a  remarkable  re-creation  of  the  days 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  ("hildren's  Cru- 
sade, in  Hl.RSSF.n  ARE  THK  IMEEK,  by 
Xafia  Kummak,  a  Pole,  still  living  (we 
hope)  in  ^  arsaw. 


"TC^e  <tee4  a  ^eace  t^iat  Ca  tttanc  cAok  ^U4t  a  6ncaiAifu^  a^mcc  ^etc^ACCK  t^ 

deae^  O^  il»t  0(d  t^*^'^*'**^  '^'^  ^  ^^^ '^  ^  **^^  ^*^-  -HENRY  WALLACE. 
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fleai/o'  V<?a6/e  Z/^ 


SO    YOU    CAN    SEE    HOW    I    NEEDED 
IVORY    SNOW'S    DISHWASHING    HELP! 


^ 


Uncle  Sam  said,  "I  want  you,"  to  both  Johnny  and  me.  So 
when  Johnny  became  a  private  first-class,  I  became  a  first- 
class  (I  hoped)  private  secretary.  But,  goodness — with 
housekeeping  and  a  job,  I  had  to  make  minutes  count!  And 
that  bar  soup  I'd  been  using  for  dishes  because  it  was  mild 
on  my  hands  was  just  too  slow  making  suds! 

No  more  slow  bar  soaps  for  dishes ! 


Then  I  got  an  inspiration!  "Look,"  I  said  to  myself.  "You 
know  Ivory  Snow  is  safe  for  your  nicest  stockings  and 
undies,  don't  you?  You  love  it  because  it's  Ivory-pure  and 
mild.  AND  you  love  it  because  it's  granulated  to  make  rich 
cleansing  suds  in  a  flash.  Well — why  don't  you  use  it  for 
dishes?"  Right  there  I  solved  my  dishwashing  proble'm  — 
with  Ivory  Snow  that's  both  safe  and  fast! 


is  as  safe  for  your  hands  as  the 
mildest  bar  soap,  but  far  faster  . . .  and  it's  as  fast  as  the 


strongest  granulated  soap,  but  far  safer! 


//<^ 


So  I  took  to  using  my  strong  granulated 
soap  in  the  dishpan.  It  was  speedier  for 
suds,  of  course.  But,  oh-oh,  what  it  did 
to  my  hands!  I  could  feel  the  boss's 
eagle  eye  on  those  red,  rough  paws 
every  time  I  took  dictation! 

Mo  more  sfrong  soaps  for  dishes! 


X    Uncle  Sam  says: 
'THANKS...  FOR  SAVING  SOAP!" 


Ivory  Snow,  and  all  soap,  is  made  from  vital 
war  materials:  We  must  all  save  soap  by 
using  it  wisely. 

In  washing  dishes: 

1.  Scrape  grease  from  dishes. 

2.  Wash  glasses  first;  then  silverware;,  then 
dishes. 

3.  Soak  greasy  pans  first  in  plain  hot  water. 

4.  Use  less  water  .  .  .  and  you'll  need  less 
soap  ...  to  make  abundant  suds. 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  Ivory  Snow,  don't 
blame  him.  We're  making  it  as  fast  as  we 
can,  and  he'll  have  it  soon. 


^Qy^ 


For  Speecf/er  D/shivash/ng 


99*y«>%PURB 


■^  /or  Sno^-lVh/k  Hands 


She  teas  prelly  ami  all 
ihf  (toys  ir«T<"  iifter 
her.  " The lillU'  minx," 
thought    Charlotte. 


d 


I'M  SUCH  A  GOOD  MOWER.  I  NEVER  SUSPECT 
MY  CHILDREN.  I'M  JUST  FRIENDS  WITH  THEM, 
ADVISE  THEM  WHEN  THEY  ASK  FOR  IT  AND  LET 
THEM  WORK  OUT  THINGS  FOR  THEMSELVES." 
*    *    *     BEGINNING  A  NEW  SERIAL    •    •   • 


EHIND  the  drawn  shades  required  by  the  dim-out,  tlio  Cuttinijs  wore 
having  a  i)arty.  Inside,  the  hghts  lilazeci  hi^^h  and  tiie  rooms  were  warm 
with  laughter  and  tlie  breatliof  humanit\an<i  theijaietyof  many  colors. 
John  Wilson  leaned  back  against  the  red  bar  and  fought  back  a  yawn. 
Only  ten-thirty,  and  he  was  enjoying  himself  well  enough  -  these  were  his 
best  friends— but  he  hadn't  had  a  decent  night's  sleep  in  a  week— in  a 
month — and  his  eyes  felt  gritty  and  his  muscles  were  sore  witii  fatigue.  Be- 
ing lean  and  bony  and  hard-bitten,  he  didn't  show  it  much,  but  the  letdown 
of  being  home  was  getting  to  him. 

Looking  down  the  long  room  to  the  air-raid-warden  sign  in  the  window, 
he  didn't  see  Charlotte  anywhere,  which  was  odd.  Usually  Charlotte  was 
the  center  of  everything:  the  enthusiastic  way  she  enjoyed  everything  set 
the  keynote  for  the  party.  John  Wilson's  i)ulse  c|uickened  at  the  thought  of 
her.  Tonight  she'd  be  there  beside  him.  filling  the  void  of  loneliness  lie  hadn't 
been  able  to  get  used  to  in  all  these  long  months.  Often  he  woke  ui)  in 
strange  hotels  somewhere  in  Kansas  or  New  Jersey  or  New  York  and  reached 
for  her  and  when  he  got  back  to  sleep  he  u  as  -^t  ill  restless,  conscious  that  she 
wasn't  there.  Tonight  when  he  woke  he'd  be  able  to  reach  out  and  touch 
her,  the  way  a  man  should. 

Half  heard  through  his  thoughts,  the  talk  of  the  men  around  him  eddied 
louder  and  louder:  "I  can't  figure  what  OHW  is  after— I  been  in  this 
business  twenty  years  and  been  pretty  successful."  .  .  .  "If  the  Man]X)wer 
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"Bui  you're  nt>l  Ivlliiifi 
nwinft>ritiiylliiiin,J<tf\''' 
shenaiil.  "Dorsyimr  wife 
object  to  yottr  Imviiig 
supper   with  a  Jrieiuiy 


"Vd  tell  her,'"  Junior 
said  loudly.  "If  she  Uias 
my  daughter  I  would 
tell  her  something,  all 
right.  I'd  tell  her  plenty." 


Commission  isn't  going  to  protect  aircraft  workers  from  the 

draft,  how  do- they  think "  .  .  .  "Well,  somebody's  got  to 

be  drafted,  I  guess — fathers  or  kids  seventeen  or  workers  or 
somebody — I  guess  you  can't  fight  a  war  and  spare  every- 
body's feelings."  ...  "I  told  this  guy  from  WPB — I  told  him 
right  out — I  said,  'I'll  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent,'  I  said, 
'but,'  I  said  "  .  .  .  "Now  you  take  a  man  like  Mac- 
Arthur  " 

You  could  lune  in  on  this  conversation  anyivhere  in  the  United 
States  tonight,  John  Wilson  thought.  /  have  heard  it  in  Dayton 
and  Seattle  and  Detroit.  He  said,  "Little  old  Yankee  horse 
sense'd  help  a  lot,"  and  suddenly  he  could  hold  back  the  yawn 
no  longer;  it  tore  loose,  and  he  said  apologetically,  "Never 
sleep  on  a  plane." 

Bert  Cutting  said,  "Some  folks  have  got  money  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  And 
they're  not  the  only  ones,  either.  The  war's  raising  thunder 
with  all  of  us.  Even  the  kids.  Specially  the  kids.  I  tell  you, 
John,  when  I  see  what's  happening  to  them,  to  boys  and  girls 
like  my  Howard  and  your  Clare " 

"Forget  it,  Bert.  You're  talking  the  way  the  old  folks  used 
to  talk  about  us,  the  last  time." 

John  Wilson  was  sleepily  amused  at  the  idea  of  this  be- 
wildered little  man's  worrying  about  Clare.  Not  even  a  war 
could  do  anything  bad  to  Clare.   John  Wilson  felt  a  sud- 
den warming  pride  in  the  thought  of  her  calm,  clear- 
headed young  self-sufficiency.  She  was  as  intelligently 
and  competently  mistress  of  herself  and  her  emotions 
as  if  she'd  been  twenty-seven  instead  of  barely  seven- 
teen.   Her  father  remembered,  with  a  drowsy  smile  at 
its  needlessness,  his  own  worry  over  that  affair  with  the 
Harrington  boy,  a   year  or  so  ago.   Clare  had  certainly 

fallen  hard  for  that  beautiful  young  heel.  Even  if  Charlotte, 
had  been  right  in  calling  it  a  schoolgirl  crush,  even  if  you 
couldn't  be  really  in  love  at  fifteen,  you  could  think  you  were. 
And  you  could  be  hurt.  The  way  Clare  must  have  been  hurt 
when  she  picked  up  that  newspaper,  the  very  day  she  was 
expecting  Harrington  to  fly  home  to  spend  his  leave  with  her 
and  saw  those  headlines  about  his  marriage  to  a  girl  out  of  a 
night-club  floor  show.  ^ 

It  had  hurt  her,  John  Wilson  told  himself,  hurt  her  terribly. 
He  hadn't  been  deceived  by  the  way  she'd  pretended  that  it 
didn't.  Charlotte  was  wfong  in  thinking  that  the  reason  Clare 
could  Cf)ver  up  her  feelings  so  perfectly  was  that  there  weren't 
any  real  feelings  to  be  hidden.  But  Charlotte  had  been  right  in 
predicting  that  Clare  would  get  over  it  quickly.  Already,  ac- 
cording to  Charlotte's  letters,  there  was  somebody  else. 

John  Wilson  stopped  thinking  about  it.  Another  yawn  over- 
powered him  and  he  said,  "  It's  been  swell  getting  together." 

Bert  said,  "That's  what  Mimi  thought  when  she  heard  you 
were  coming  home.  We  thought  it  would  be  like  old  times — not 
that  it  is.  exactly "  His  eyes  upon  John  Wilson  were  wist- 
ful, a  little  bewildered. 

John  Wilson  put  a  hand  on  the  little  man's  shoulder. 

Across  the  noisy  room  Mimi  Cutting  caught  the  flash  of  his 
smile  and  sighed.  Charlotte  had  always  been  the  lucky  one. 
There  was  Bert,  bless  him,  getting  bald  and  paunchy  and  fret- 
ful, while  John  Wilson  still  looked  like  a  man  you  could  be  ac- 
tively in  love  with,  not  just  with  an  old-shoe  sort  of  fondness. 
Maybe  that  was  what  kept  Charlotte  Wilson  so  ridiculously 
young-looking.  Or  maybe  it  was  working  as  hard  as  she  did  to 
keep  herself  young-looking  that  gave  John  and  Charlotte  Wil- 
son that  air  of  still  being  lovers. 

Mimi  Cutting  wriggled  one  foot  out  of  a  shoe  that  had  begun 
to  pinch.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  always  buying  shoes 
too  small  for  her;  it  hadn't  used  to  matter— she  could  throw 
them  away— but  it  mattered  now.  She  was  glad  to  be  quiet 
for  a  moment ;  everything  seemed  to  be  going  all  right,  but  par- 
ties were  a  lot  more  trouble  than  they  used  to  be— you  couldn't 
count  on  anything  or  anybody.  This  party  seemed  just  the 
same,  but  it  wasn't.  It  was  like  an  old  friend  with  a  feverish 
flush. 

They  had  all  been  going  along,  with  just  ordinary  things 
happening :  birth  and  death  and  marriage  and  divorce,  some  of 
the  men  making  more  money,  times  better  or  worse,  but  in  a 
way  you  could  look  ahead  and  see  the  limits  of  what  could 
happen.  Now  anything  could  happen.  No  bombs  had  dropped, 
but  just  the  same  everybody  had  been  bombed  out  of  the  ac- 
customed ways.  The  blast  of  reality  was  upon  you.   Even  if  a 
person  just  squirmed  under  blood  banks  and  Bond  drives  and 
gas  rationing  and  taxes  and  men  in  uniform,  other  people  knew 
he  was  a  squirmer. 
My  son  is  sixteen,  Mimi  Cutting  thought,  and  became  aware 
of  John  Wilson  standing  beside  her.  She  got  her  foot  back 
into  the  shoe  somehow  and  smiled  up  at  him.  There  was, 
she  thought,  more  gray  where  the  hair  crisped  back  from 


his  lean  temples.  He  wasn't  exactly  handsome,  but  she  had 
never  seen  a  man  whose  looks  she  liked  so  well.  The  arched 
nose,  and  the  severe  strong  mouth,  and  the  clear  gray  eyes. 
As  far  as  she  knew,  he'd  never  looked  at  any  other  woman 
since  he  married  Charlotte,  and  sometimes  Mimi  thought 
Charlotte  wasn't  good  enough  for  him. 

Over  the*  noise  of  the  radio  and  the  women's  voices,  John 
Wilson  said,  "Do  you  know,  I  haven't  seen  my  family  in  two 
months.  I'm  going  to  spend  Sunday  getting  acquainted  with 
them;  I'd  kind  of  like  to  know  how  they're  doing." 

"My  Howard  says  Bitsy's  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,"  Mimi 
Cutting  said.  "Not  that  he  ever  has  a  chance  for  a  date  with 
her.  Too  many  uniforms  around."  There  wasn't  any  use  telling 
John  Wilson  what  else  Howard  had  said  about  Bitsy.  Prob- 
ably he  was  just  sore  anyway  because  she  had  no  time  for  him 
this  summer. 

"I  guess  Bitsy's  dates  aren't  very  important,"  John  Wilson 
said  comfortably.  "She  isn't  fifteen  yet." 

"She  looks  older,"  Mimi  said.  "But  then  they  all  do." 

I've  got  to  go  and  get  me  a  night's  sleep  in  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  bed,"  John  Wilson  said,  with  that  sudden,  almost  shy 
smile  that  Mimi  remernbered  from  the  days  when  they  all 
went  to  school  together.  And  she  said: 

' '  You're  looking  for  Charlotte.  I  think  she's  in  the  sun  porch 
shooting  craps." 

She  said  it  indulgently.  When  they  went  to  school  together, 
Mimi  and  Charlotte  Halloran  had  been  best  friends.  But  even 
then,  everything  had  been  Charlotte:  "0-o-oh,  Mimi,  John 
W^ilson's  asked  me  to  the  dance  Saturday  night  and  Bert  Cut- 
ting says  he'll  take  you  and  you  have  to  come  because  grandma 
won't  let  me  go  unless  you  do,  you  know  how  she  is."  That 
gay,  excited  little  voice  came  back  to  Mimi  Cutting  across  the 
years.  She  would  always  love  Charlotte,  but  she  knew  she  was 
still  envious.  Charlotte  had  everything.  Look  at  the  way  her 
children  adored  her.  Look  at  the  light  in  John  Wilson's  eyes  as 
they  searched  for  her.  No  wonder  she  was  spoiled. 

Suddenly  John  Wilson  began  to  laugh.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Pyramids,  upon  the  sands  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  among  a  thou- 
sand thousand  women,  he  would  know  those  legs.  Trim  and 
feminine,  but  something  of  the  little  girl  about  them  still.  Not 
seductive,  he  thought ;  they're — they're  lovable.  When  I  used  to  wail 
for  her  in  the  parlor  of  that  grim  old  house  of  her  grandmother's,  I 
used  to  see  them  first,  through  the  banisters,  coming  downstairs.  I 
used  to  get  all  warm  inside  because  she  was  coming  down  to  me. 
He  went  around  into  the  sun  porch  and  Charlotte  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  and  everybody  was  laughing.  The  light  was 
caught  in  her  hair  and  her  head  was  on  one  side  in  that 
familiar  gesture— Bitsy  had  it  too— and  Charlotte  was  re- 
garding the  dice  with  glee.  ■ 

"But  that's  another  seven,"  she  said. 

Sim  Gordon,  beside  her,  began  to  laugh.  He  didn't  look  very 
military  in  his  Army  uniform;  he  still  looked  like  a  banker  and 
not  a  lieutenant  colonel.  But,  as  Sim  said,  somebody  had  to 
handle  the  pay  roll  and  meet  the  bills  for  the  Army.  He  was 
doing  a  good  job,  at  that. 

"  If  I  ever  shoot  craps  with  a  beginner  again,"  Sim  Gordon  ]\ 
shouted,  "they  can  bust  me  to  a  shavetail."  '. 

Charlotte  began  to  laugh,  too,  and  she  looked  up,  a  long  way  ^ 
up,  and  said,  "John,  why  didn't  anybody  ever  tell  me  about 
this  before?  It's  so  much  easier  than  bridge." 

"  It's  a  game  that  comes  into  its  own  in  wartime,"  John  Wil- 
son said  mildly.  He  thought  not  many  women  could  get  away  ( 
with  sitting  on  the  floor  like  that.  Cora  Gordon  looked  like  a 
camel.  He  said,  "Come  on  home  before  you  find  out  how  fickle 
dice  can  be."  He  picked  her  up  and  she  stood  laughing  at  him, 
her  hands  full  of  bills.  He  could  look  down  upon  the  top  of  her 
shining  head;  he  liked  that,  he  had  always  liked  it. 

On  her  feet  she  was  small  and  slim  and  she  had  that  air  of 
purely  feminine  elegance  that  only  little  women  ever  achieve. 
Yet  under  the  flattering  lines  of  the  ."g-sleeved  dinner  gown 
there  was  a  surprising  and  unexpected  sturdiness.  In  a  way  it 
was  as  contradictory  as  the  square  jaw,  which  most  people 
missed  under  the  dazzle  of  the  big  eyes,  that  were  a  cloudy 
purple-blue,  and  the  pretty  mouth  and  incredibly  white  teeth. 
In  spite  of  the  paint  and  powder  Charlotte  used  so  well,  it  was 
still  Grandma  Halloran's  jaw. 

"I  think,"  John  Wilson  said,  "I  had  better  take  my  child 
bride  home  before  somebody  cuts  her  throat." 

"Can  I  help  it  if  the  dice  roll  that  way?"  Charlotte  said.  ' 
"They're  Sim's  dice." 

"Take  her  home,"  Sim  Gordon  said,  trying  to  keep  that 
crest-of-the-wave  party  spirit.  "Take  her  home,"  he  shouted 
noisily;  "she's  a  menace." 

"I  love  it!"  Charlotte  said.  She  walked  over  to  say  good 
night  to  Mimi,  and  they  kissed.  Charlotte  said,  low,  almost 
absently,  "You're  getting  fat.  (Continued  on  Page  129) 
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In  his  heart  was  still  tender- 
ness for  his  wife's  simplic- 
ity, her  innocence  of  real 
evil,  her  gay  acceptance  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  life. 


IL  noon,  it  had  been  a  day  like  any 

Sne  was  meeting  Roxie — the  girl 

who  shared  her  apartment — for  lunch, 

but  Roxie  was  usually  late.  There  was 

no  need  to  rush.   She  moved  neatly  through 

the  midday  crowds,  a  fair-haired  girl  with  a 

childishly  fine  skin,  dressed  in  unobtrusive 

navy    blue — not    particularly    smart.     Her 

eyes  were  cool  and  held  a  faint  scorn  for 

the  noisy,  hurrying  people  pushing  against 

her. 

Then  she  saw  him.  The  physical  reaction 
came  first;  she  began  to  tremble,  and  the 
'\  tide  of  her  blood  was  set  in  motion,  flood- 
ing into  her  face  and  throat.  Then  her 
mind  said  to  her,  It's  Dale.  After  jottr 
years,  it's  Dale.  The  uniform  seemed  so 
natural  to  him  that  there  was  no  sur- 
prise in  it,  although  she  had  never 
seen  him  \n  a  uniform  before.    But 
naturally,  she  thought — naturally.  He 
was  talking  with  another  man,  and 
they  were  both  laughing  about  some- 
thing. Sun  glinted  on  Dale's  teeth  and 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  short  mustache  was 
black  against  his  sun-dark  skin,  and  he 
looked  like  a  high-school  girl's  dream — straight 
out  of  Hollywood.    She  saw  this  with  a  lip- 
curling  clarity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
same  dream  had  lain  heavy  in  her  heart  for 
four  years. 

The  other  man  flipped  his  hand  against 
Dale's  chest  in  a  farewell  gesture  and  disap- 
peared in  the  crowd,  and  Dale  looked  up  and 
saw  her. 

"Allie!  Somebody's  sure  putting  on  this 
show  right."  His  clear,  rich  voice  carried  over 
the  little  space  between  them,  and  the  next 
moment  his  liand  was  on  her  arm,  guiding  her 
out  of  the  jam  toward  the  open  doorway  of 
an  office  building.  He  spoke  in  the  old  confi- 
dent, rapid  way:  "Where. are  you  going? 
Here,  put  up  your  face — I  want  a  good  look 
at  you.  Have  you  had  lunch?  You  still  look 
like  a  baby — hasn't  anything  happened  to 
Haven't  you  done  any  living  since  the 
last  time  I  saw  you?" 
"A  little." 

He  dropped  her  arm.    "Of  course.    It  all 
comes  back.  You  got  yourself  a  husband." 
"No." 

"No?  What  happened  to  him?"  He  stared 
at  her,  his  eyes  raking  impatiently  across  her 
face,  her  figure.  "  This  takes  telling.  Let's  go 
get  lunch.  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  sweetheart? 
I  wasn't  going  to  ask  you  that,  but  if  there's 

no  husband  in  the  picture  Come  on, 

that  will  do — place  across  the  street.  Good 
heavens,  Allie — it's  been  four  years." 

She  hung  back  weakly.  "  I  can't.  Dale.  I've 
got  an  engagement." 

"I  don't  doubt  it.  So  have  I.  You  can 
telephone  your  regrets." 

She  let  him  maneuver  her  across  the  street, 
took  the  nickel  he  put  into  her  hand  and  went 
into  a  phone  booth.  She  spoke  to  someone  at 
the  restaurant  where  she  and  Roxie  were  to 
meet.  She  supposed  she  spoke  to  someone, 
although  her  own  voice  was  inaudible  to  her. 
All  her  senses  were  absorbed  outside.  She 
watched  Dale  through  the  window  of  the 
booth,  turning  as  he  moved,  so  that  he  was 
never  out  of  her  sight,  and  her  heart  pounded 
out  the  old  rhythm:  /  hate  him;  I  hate  the  kind 
of  man  he  is!  I'll  always  hate  him.  He  thinks 
all  he  needs  to  do  is  whistle.  But  he'll  see 
I've  changed — everything,  is  changed.  And  she 
thought  cautiously,  /  should  have  let  him  go  on 
thinking  I  was  married.  But  no,  he'd  have 
gotten  it  out  of  me;  and  besides,  that's  l)art  of  it, 
part  of  his  seeing.   She'd  smile  coolly,  and  let 


him  see  that  she  was  still  available— but  not 
for  him. 

She  walked  out  of  the  booth,  the  smile 
trembling  on  her  mouth.  She  said 'politely, 
"I  have  only  an  hour  or  so,  but  I  want  to 
hear  everything  you've  been  doing.  I  know 
it's  been  exciting." 

"AUie,  come  off  that;  what  are  you  trying 
to  give  me?"  He  gave  her  an  exasperated  lit- 
tle push  in  the  direction  of  a  table.  "Listen, 
now.  I'm  assuming  you're  interested.  What 
you've  got  is  a  week — exactly.  Because  that's 
what  I've  got.  You  can  hear  a  lot  in  that* 
time — I've  been  storing  it  up  for  you." 

She  lifted  her  brows.  "For  me— and  anyone 
else  who'll  listen?" 

"Sweet,  don't  be  sarcastic — we  haven't 
time.  First  I  want  to  hear  about  the  hus- 
band— just  for  the  record.  How  long  did  it 
last — the  perfect  marriage?  One  year— two?" 

She  said  jauntily,  "It  didn't  last  at  all.  We 
changed  our  minds  a  week  before  the  wedding. 
I  believe  you'd  already  taken  off  by  then, 
hadn't  you?" 

That  was  the  way  to  say  it — "  I  believe  you'd 
taken  off ! "  He'd  been  gone  exactly  ten  days. 
Ten  days — no,  eleven— before  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Walter  Stokes.  Dale  had  asked 
her  to  go  to  South  America  with  him.  She  had 
never  known  whether  marriage  was  included 
in  the  invitation  or  not,  and  she  hadn't  risked 
asking.  No  self-respecting  girl  would  take  a 
proposal  like  that  seriously,  just  before  her 
announced  wedding,  and  Allie  had  not  taken 
it  seriously.  But  three  days  later  she  had 
broken  off  with  Walter.  Something  was 
wrong;  something  had  happened  to  her  first 
feeling  for  him,  and  suddenly  it  had  not 
seemed  enough  to  marry  on. 

Dale  said,  beckoning  a  waiter  over  her 
shoulder,  "Could  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  mind  changing?  Because  if  I  had, 
you  should  have  let  me  in  on  it,  you  know. 
Considering  that  I  went  away  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  forgetting  you." 

"That's  not  true,"  she  said  furiously.  "You 
were  going  anyway;  there  was  some  wonderful 
job  opening  up— there  was  always  something 
new  and  wonderful.  You  simply  told  me  I 
could  tag  along  if  I  felt  like  it.  What  a  short 
memory  you  have.  Dale ! " 

But  he  had  remembered  to  order  just  what 
she  liked  for  lunch.  Everything  he  did,  every 
gesture  he  made,  she  thought  despairingly, 
cut  into  her  like  a  knife:  the  way  he  shut  one 
eye,  holding  the  cigarette  in  his  mouth;  the 
restless  way  he  moved  his  neck  inside  his 
collar,  like  a  lion  in  a  cage— everything. 

He  was  saying,  "Maybe  it  was  just  as  well 
you  didn't  tag  along.  I've  covered  a  lot  of 
ground  since  then.  From  Brazil  I  went  to 
China.  I  learned  to  fly.  Heard  of  the  Flymg 
Tigers?  I  was  there  when  that  outfit  was  or- 
ganized. The  war  was  young  then.  What  an 
outfit!" 

She  sat  there,  listening.  Of  course  that  was 
how  it  would  be.  The  most  wonderful,  abso^ 
lutely  super  guys  that  ever  took  up  a  plane, 
and  of  them  all.  Dale  would  be  the  most  won- 
derful—the bravest,  the  smartest,  the  dare- 
devil model  for  the  rest  of  them.  ' 

She  sat  there,  saying  every  little  while, 
"That  must  have  been  marvelous,"  and 
"How  thrilling!"  and  "Really,  all  by  your- 
self?" and  smiling  a  bitter  little  smile,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  all  he  had  done,  he  hadn  t 
changed  at  all.  A  blowhard,  she  said  to  herself 
cruelly.  A  glamour  boy.  Because  these  were 
the  words  that  protected  her,  and  if  she  cou  d 
hold  onto  them  everything  he  said  would 
seem  ridiculous,  like  a  little  boy's  boasting. 


From  China,  after  the  original  Tigers  had 
disbanded,  he  had  gone  to  the  South  Pacific, 
for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  some  of  Gen- 
eral Chennault's  tactics  to  a  new  theater.  But 
instruction  had  been  too  tame  for  him.  He'd 
had  to  get  into  active  service.  Well,  he'd  seen 
action,  all  right.  Australia— New  Guinea- 
Guadalcanal.  Finally  his  leave  had  come 
through.  They'd  flown  him  and  three 
companions  in  separate  planes  from 
^Guadalcanal,  because  they  were  too 
valuable  to  risk  making  the  trip 
together.    Singly,  the  Air  Forces 
didn't  stand  to  lose  so  much. 

This  was  an  offhand  comment,  tossed 
in  as  he  watched  his  own  brown,  nervous 
fingers  arranging  bread  sticks  in  a  wicker 
basket.   He'd  been  in  New  York  three  days 
now.  The  first  real  vacation  he'd  had  in  four 
years.  And  already  he  was  anxious  to  get  back — 
that  is,  until  now.  Until  he'd  found  Allie. 

She  said  slowly,  "Then  you  hadn't  intended 
to  do  anything  about— finding  me — if  it 
hadn't  just  happened?" 

"  I  almost  broke  up  your  marriage  once.  It 
seemed  only  decent  to  keep  off  the  prowl  this 
time.  No,  I  wasn't  going  to  look  you  up  for  a 
social  call,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  There's 
nothing  grimmer  than  trying  to  graduate  an 
old  flame  into  an  old  pal.  If  you  succeed,  it's    ' 

like  eating  ashes.  If  you  don't "  He  said 

"Check,  please,"  in  the  direction  of  the  waiter, 
and  stood  up.  "I  can't  talk  here.  It's  too 
noisy.  We'll  go  up  to  my  room.  My  hotel's 
just  around  the  comer." 

"No— no.  Dale.  I  won't  do  that.  You 
mustn't  ask  me." 

"You  must  have  been  running  with  a  pack 
of  wolves.  Given  you  ideas.  All  I  want  is  a 
little  peace  and  quiet  to  talk  to  you  in.  I 
haven't  half  started,  Allie." 

The  important  thing  was  not  to  let  him 
think  she  was  afraid.  Shi  could  be  alone  with 
him  in  a  hotel  room,  or  on  a  desert  island,  as 
long  as  she  held  onto  this  wonderful  new 
strength— this  contempt.  He  wants  to  tell  me 
more  about  his  gallant  deeds,  she  thought  scorn- 
fully; how  he's  personally  winning  the  war. 

"For  fifteen  minutes,  then,"  she  said.  "Af- 
ter that,  I'll  really  have  to  run."  And  then 
her  voice  failed  her.  It  got  small  and  shaky 
with  memory.  "Oh,  I  don't  see  what  you 
could  possibly  have  to  say  to  me  now !  Every- 
thing's been  said  between  us,  and  forgotten." 
,"I  haven't  forgotten  anything,"  Dale  said, 
picking  up  her  gloves,  "and  neither  have  you." 

The  room  was  large  arid  impersonal,  and  no 
sunlight  came  into  it,  and  it  had  the  kind  of 
order  that  a  chambermaid  imposes  upon  a 
disorderiy  person.  Allie  sat  down  in  the  chintz- 
upholstered  chair  by  the  window.  She  did  not 
put  down  her  gloves  or  her  bag.  ^'I'^Jii-'fl 
them  in  her  lap.    She  started  to  say     ^ou 

were  going  to  tell  me "  when  Dale  closed 

the  door  and  walked  raiiidly  across  the  room 
To  her  complete  astonishment,  he  dropiM>d 
down  beside  her  and  laid  his  face  against  her 
open  hands.  She  couldn't  speak.  She  was 
terribly  embarrassed.  Warmth  rushed  mto 
her  cheeks  and  beat  in  her  temples. 

••Please-oh,  don't-wliat  are  you  doinK? 
She  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  then  lu-  sva^ 

standing  too.  ■>"  u„  ^^v,.ri  -a* 

"Will  you  marry  mc.  Allie?    he  asked.    As 

soon  as  we  can  get  the  license?   Before  I  go 

^""she'stood  there,  perfectly  quiet,  breathing 
with  slow,  deep  breaths,  as  thou 
in  a  high  altitude,  feeling  the  a" 
flesh  as  the  blood  receded  from  It  hsi> 

the  words  echoing  (Coniin.^cJ  on  ■ 


"  You'd  have  ff)ne  to  Brazil  i 
years  ago  if  Vd  tiintrd  on  tiu-  f 


w  I/m^cj/  ///( 
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A  STORY  FOR  BVSRY  WOMAN  WHO 
HAS  HAD  H€R  HBART  BROKEN,  AT 
LEAST  ONCE,  BEFORE  SHE  WAS  EIGHT- 
EEN .    .    .    AND  STILL  REMEMBERS, 


"7^  fouTHO^'d  (^o*Hfrlete-cH-Ottc-  ^A^ue  Haud 


FACING  a  certain  historic  square  in  an  Eastern  city 
stands  the  Buckingham,  an  oldish  hotel  given  over 
for  the  most  part  to  permanent  guests  who  do  not 
mind  paying  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  month  for 
two  rooms.  The  large  and  somewhat  ornate  dining  room 
with  its  great  chandelier  is  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  but 
in  the  front  there  is  a  small  room  designated  on  the 
street  door  as  the  Buckingham  English  Grill  and  Bar. 
What  few  young  people  there  are  in  the  hotel,  and  those 
older  ones  who  prefer  cheer  to  luxury,  congregate  in  this 
room  at  mealtime,  for  it  does  have  a  warpith  and  bright- 
ness the  dining  room  lacks.  On  one  side  there  are  twc 
very  wide  casement  windows  flanking  a  great  fireplace 
which  has  a  coat  of  arms  with  two  lions  rampant  as  dec . 
oration,  and  at  the  front  you  can  look  through  windows 
and  door  to  the  square,  giving  its  false  sense  of  country- 
strayed  into  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  Opposite  the  fire- 
place, the  paneled  wall  is  hung  with  Herring  sporting 
prints.  There  is  Molly,  the  waitress,  who  knows  every 
crotchet  of  the  guests  and  who  deajs  with  said  crotchets 
with  infinite  patience.  And  there  was,  till  recently, 
Franz,  the  tall,  sunken-cheeked  Alsatian,  who  had  no 
patience  at  all  and  who  intrigued  or  irritated  by  his 
rudeness,  giving  clients  not  what  they  ordered,  but  what 
he  thought  they  ought  to  order.  At  the  far  end  is  the  bar. 
Into  this  room  one  day  several  years  ago  there  came 
by  the  street  door  a  tall  man  with  an  air  of  success  some- 
what subdued  by  the  tiredness  of  his  blue  eyes,  and  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen  or  so.  It  was  just  before  the  day 
when  long  hair  was  considered  normal  and  beautiful,  yet 
this  girl  had  fair  hair  cut  shoulder  length  in  an  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  fashion  that  yet  contrived  to  lend  her 
sophistication  and  grace.  6he  wore  a  coat  of  clipped 
beaver  and  a  small  button  of  a  fur  cap  on  her  long  hair. 
Both  the  face  of  the  man  and  that  of  the  girl  were  tense 
with  some  emotion  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Buckingham.  They  came  straight  up  the  little 
flight  of  steps  with  its  decent  iron  railing  and  down  the 
room  to  the  two  red  leather  chairs  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place as  if  they  knew  those  chairs  of  old.  The  man  hung  up 
his  coat  and  they  sat  down.  A  low  gas  fire  burned  in 
the  grate  and  the  lights  were  on,  because  the  room  was 
gray  with  the  snowy  winter's  day.  It  was  early,  just  past 
noon,  and  they  were  at  first  alone  in  the  grill. 

Franz  came  sauntering  up  slowly,  as  if  he  didn't  much 
care  what  happened  to  his  customers,  put  down  two 
doilies,  two  glasses  of  water  and  two  menus,  then  went 
away  again  and  refused  to  look  their  way  for  a  long  time. 


\>^r:V:v,ei^^miet^2: 


■ae'yf^ 


I  He's  something  special,"  Olivia  had  said.  "Women  go  mad  about  him.  Because  he''s  hard  to  get."  Abbie  waited,  but  Jonathan  Elliot  neither  called  nor  phoned. 


"How  about  the  squab,  Abbie?  It's  always  good 
ere,"  the  man  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  the  girl  answered.  "I'm  not 
lungry." 

But  Franz  did  not  come  near  them,  so  they  sat  there 
lor  some  moments  in  an  odd  silence.  The  girl,  Abbie,  slid 
I'Ut  of  her  coat.  She  wore  a  plain,  schoolgirlish  dress  of 
ray-blue  wool.  There  was  something  about  her  gray 
yes,  however,  that  did  not  look  young  at  all.  The  man 
;ave  her"  now  and  then  an  uneasy  glance,  but  seemed 
mable  to  find  any  casual  words  to  fill  the  silence.  Fi- 
lally  he  said  determinedly: 

"Abbie,  it's  over.  I  know  you  hate  me  and  the  whole 
rorld  at  this  moment,  but  please  believe  me;  this  would 
lever  have  done,  and  in  time  you'll  know  it  too." 

She  was  staring  at  one  of  the  Herring  prints.  It  was 
ailed  Full  Cry,  and  showed  the  hunt  sweeping  over  a 
ledge,  across  a  field  fresh-plowed,  the  hounds  leading, 
he  pink  coats  making  an  exciting  color  against  the  land- 
cape.  One  rider's  horse  had  balked  at  the  hedge  and  the 
ider  had  taken  a  spill,  landing  by  the  ditch  while  the 
lunt  flowed  on  without  him.  She  kept  on  looking  at  this 
»rint  as  if  it  were  saying  something  to  her,  but  she  said: 

"All  right.  Let's  not  talk  about  it  if  it's  over.  I've 
lerjured  myself;  you've  had  your  way,  because  you  have 
he  law  and  the  power  on  your  side.  But  when  you  say 
t  would  never  have  done,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
alking  about." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  Miss  Ferris,"  he  said. 

"Miss  Ferris  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"You  were  in  her  charge." 

"You  mean  I  was  staying  with  her.  I  wasn't  a  pupil — 

was  her  friend,  staying  with  her  in  the  country.  Nat- 

iiral,ly,  she  trusted  me.  She  still  does,"  she  ended  harshly. 

"  If  she  does,  then  she's  no  fit  person  to  be  the  head  of 
I  girls'  school.  I'm  sorry,  Abbie,  but  that's  the  way  I  feel 
ibout  it.  .  .  .  We'll  have  the  squab,  Franz,  and  coffee." 

"I  advise  the  duckling,  Mr.  Harrington.  It's  very 
lice  today." 

"The  squab,  Franz,  please." 

Franz  went  away,  muttering  to  himself. 

The  man,  Mr.  Harrington,  said,  "She  should,  at  the 
rery  least,  have  notified  me  before  she  did." 

"Why  should  she?  She  knew  we  were  right." 

"You  mean  she's  a  frustrated,  romantic  old  maid." 

"Do  we  have  to  quarrel  about  it?"  Abbie  said,  put- 
ting her  fork  very  straight.  "You  said  it  was  all  over — 

hy  don't  you  let  it  be  over?  I  stayed  with  Rob  for 
hree  days — yes,  and  slept  with  him — but  you've  got  it 

inulled.    I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me,  but  you've 

ned  it  all  and  made  it  ugly  and  indecent.  Aren't  you 


satisfied?  Must  we  hash  it«over?  Just  let  me  say  this, 
dad:  you've  always  wanted  me  to  think  for  myself,  but 
now,  the  very  first  time  I've  made  a  major  decision  for 
myself,  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  I  am  not  a 
child:  I — I'm  the  fox  those  dogs  in  that  picture  up  there 
are  chasing,  and  you've  all  driven  me  till  I'm  pretty 
close  to  being  finished.  But  I'm  not  finished.  I'll  find  a 
hole  to  get  into  that  no  one  can  dig  me  out  of,  and  I'll 
stay  there  from  now  on.  I'm  not  of  age,  I  know  that. 
But  I  will  be,  and  I  can  stay  in  my  hole  till  then;  after 
that,  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  please." 

He  put  his  arms  along  the  table,  glanced  at  the  print 
and  then  looked  at  her  with  loving  anxiety.  "Aren't  you, 
instead,  the  man  who's  had  a  spill?"  he  said.  "You 
think  you're  killed,  but  you're  not.  You'll  get  up  and 
brush  yourself  off,  get  on  your  horse  and  go  on  with  the 
rest.  Don't  make  yourself  any  more  tragic  than  you  are, 
Abbie." 

Franz  came  up  with  two  plates  of  duckling.  "I'm 
afraid  the  squab's  all  gone,  sir,"  he  said,  '"but  I'm  sure 
you'll  find  the  duckling  quite  tasty." 

"What  do  you  mean,  all  gone?  You  haven't  even 
started  serving  luncheon  yet.  Please  get  the  squab." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  This  is  all  right,"  Abbie  said. 

Franz  set  the  plates  down  with  a  small  satisfied  smile, 
ignoring  the  angry  red  that  touched  Mr.  Harrington's 
cheekbones. 

"Really,  Franz  is  intolerable,"  the  latter  said.  "I 
don't  know  why  I  ever  come  here."  He  attacked  his 
food  angrily,  but  Abbie  sat  quite  still,  not  touching  any- 
thing. When  the  coffee  came,  she  did  drink  that,  but  in  a 
remote  fashion,  as  if  she  hardly  knew  she  had  done  so. 

Some  other  people  had  come  in  now,  and  the  father 
and  daughter  said  nothing  more  that  mattered  till  they 
had  finished  and  were  out  in  the  street  again. 

"Shall  I  take  you  home,  Abbie?"  Mr.  Harrington 
said  then  hesitantly. 

"No,  I'll  take  the  train." 

"Look  here,  Abbie,"  he  said  more  determinedly, 
"you've  got  to  believe  that  I've  done  this  because  I  love 
you  and  want  the  best  for  you.  I'm  not  against  you,  as 
you  seem  to  believe.  I'm  for  you  and  always  have  been. 
You  have  tremendous  potentialities  and  I  want  you  to 
fulfill  them.  You  couldn't  have  done  so  this  way,  no 
matter  what  you  think  at  the  moment.  If,  when  you're 
of  age,  you  still  want  this,  I  won't  say  a  word.  It'll  be  up 
to  you.  But  I'll  be  willing  to  stake  everything  that  you 
won't  want  it,  that  you'll  see  this  as  I  do.  You've  got  too 
much  common  sense  not  to." 

She  stood  there  in  the  snow,  looking  at  him  steadily 
and  scornfully.  "I'll  run  along  now,"  was  all  she  said. 
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He  had  to  leave  it  at  that.  She  had  begun  to  walk 
away  from  him  toward  the  railroad  station.  The  snow 
fell  on  her  fur  coat  and  the  little  button  of  a  hat.  She 
disappeared  in  the  snow. 

Several  stations  past  the  city's  edge  she  got  out  of  the 
train  and,  ignoring  the  cab  at  the  curb,  began  to  walk  the 
half  mile  home.  It  was  still  snowing,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  the  wet — just  walked  on  erectly,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  Her  own  house  was  set  away 
from  the  main  traffic  on  a  little  hill.  It  was  a  rather 
fine  house,  old,  of  stone  painted  white  in  the  Dutch  fash- 
ion. The  grounds  were  extensive,  with  beautiful  beech 
trees  planted  here  and  there,  planted  long  ago  by  some 
other  generation  and  now  tall  and  nobly  proud  even 
without  their  dark  red  leaves. 

She  took  her  key  from  her  bag,  but  stood  a  moment 
motionless  on  the  one  low  front  step  before  she  went  in. 
In  that  moment  her  maturity  seemed  stripped  from  her. 
She  was  only  a  young  girl  and  the  gray  eyes  that  had 
been  so  scornful  and  stubborn  as  she'd  left  her  father 
were  full  of  bewilderment  and  sorrow — that  sorrow 
which  only  youth  knows  and  which  dares  to  go  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  pit  of  despair,  perhaps  because 
youth  instinctively  knows  it  has  the  strength  to  climb 
out  again.  Then  she  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  tlie 
hall. 

Mrs.  Coyle,  who  had  run  the  house  ever,  since  Abbie's 
mother  had  died,  came  forward  anxiously.  "You're 
soaking  wet,  child!"  she  said.  Her  eyes  asked  a  ques- 
tion, but  she  had  great  reserve  and  respected  reserve  in 
another,  so  she  did  not  speak  the  question. 

But  Abbie  answered  it.  "Well,  I'm  single  again,"  she 
said  quite  lightly. 

Over  Mrs.  Coyle's  face  went  a  little  shadow  like  that 
of  pain,  but  she  said  only,  "You'd  bettor  get  in  by  the 
fire  and  dry  out.  I'll  bring  you  something  hot."  She 
took  Abbie's  wet  coat  and  hung  it  up. 

Abbie  walked  into  the  living  room  and  over  to  the  fire. 
There  was  notliing  in  tlu>  lovely  room  to  show  that  the 
house  had  no  mistress  other  than  a  girl  of  seventeen.  It 
was  warm  and  bright  and  lived  in.  There  was  a  great 
white  bowl  of  tulips  on  an  octagonal  table  just  where  it 
caught  the  light,  and  tlie  big  piano  was  ixjlished  lov- 
ingly. Books  rose  to  the  ceiling  on  either  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  old  rugs  on  the  dark  floor  were  worn  to  a 
golden  glow.  The  fire  leaped  up  as  if  it  were  always  burn- 
ing there,  not  just  lighted  for  ceremonial  occasions. 

Mrs.  Coyle  brouulit  m  a  small  tray  with  tea  things  on 
it.  "Tea  always  warms  a  body  up  after  a  chill,"  she  said. 
Then  she  said,  a  little  more  formally,  "You've  had  sev- 
eral phone  calls — from  (Conlinued  on  Page  46) 
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STOP  AlSn  THINK.    HAVE  VOU  CHAIVOEO  VOUB  MIIND  IIV  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS? 
THESE    TESTS    WILL    TELL    YOU    HOW    AlUCH    OF    A    MENTAL    GIANT    YOU    ARE. 


g*^  THo^U^Mfi^.  AcUefi 


IT  MAY  be  true  that  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  But  men  are  not 
dogs  and  ideas  are  not  tricks.  The  legend  that  grownups  cannot  learn  so  easily 
as  children — or  can't  learn  at  all — has  hung  on  for  a  long  time.  It  may  have 
comforted  many  a  lazy  adult  who  preferred  movies  or  the  radio  to  the  painful 
process  of  thinking.   But  it  just  isn't  so. 


ItciAcn,  t(M  (M  t(x  CecinK 


The  legend  is  reduced  to  a  myth  by  scientific  evidence  on  adults'  ability  to 
learn.  Doctor  Thorndike,  of  Columbia,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  painstaking 
research,  that  while  the  ability  to  learn  seems  to  reach  its  height  at  twenty-five 
and  drops  until  at  forty-five  it  corresponds  to  what  it  was  at  eighteen,  "the  change 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five  is  so  slight  that  there  is  no  reason  for  diflfidence,  on  the 
part  of  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  undertaking  new  branches  of  learning." 
He  estimates  the  decrease  after  twenty-five  at  no  more  than  1  per  cent  a  year. 
Professors  Sorenson  and  Price,  of  Minnesota,  conducting  further  investigations  of 
the  problem,  found  that  "the  decline  in  the  mental  abilities  of  adults  is  functional; 
it  results  from  disuse  and  not  from  organic  degeneration." 

Even  if  there  were  no  scientific  evidence,  we  ought  to  know  just  by  common 
sense  that  people  don't  stop  thinking  at  eighteen  or  twenty-live  or  forty-five — or 
at  least  they  don't  have  to  stop  thinking.  What  nonsense  that  phrase,  "the  prime 
of  life,"  would  be  if  it  referred  to  the  period  when  men  and  women  no  longer  had 
the  ability  to  think.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  anyone  who  can  think  can  learn.  Any- 
one who  stops  thinking  stops  learning.  And  thinking  would  be  a  funny  thing, 
indeed,  if  it  were  something  only  the  young  could  do,  or  do  well. 

But  the  myth  persists  that  adults  cannot  learn,  or  at  least  that  they  do  not  do 
much  learning  as  the  years  overtake  them.  It  is  not  a  myth  concocted  by  children 
to  humiliate  their  elders.  It  is  a  story  we  adults  tell  about  ourselves,  perhaps  to 
avoid  a  frank  confession  of  guilt.  For  all  of  us,  if  we  are  at  all  honest  about  our- 
selves, know  that  we  don't  do  much  thinking,  and  hence  very  little  real  learning, 
in  the  course  of  the  hurried  years.  And  most  of  us  gradually  get  to  the  point  where 
we  resign  ourselves  to  letting  others  do  tiie  thinking  for  us. 

The  mind  does  not  grow  weaker  just  by  aging,  but  by  disuse.  If,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  minds  did  weaken  with  the  years  that  land  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  we 
could  not  do  anything  about  it,  however  much  we  regretted  that  this  was  Nature's 
way  of  doing  things.  But  that  isn't  the  case.  The  decline  in  our  mental  abilities 
is  something  of  our  own  doing.  It  is  something  we  can  prevent,  just  as  we  can 
prevent  flabby  muscles  by  exercising  them,  or  a  ragged  game  of  golf  by  practic- 
ing our  strokes. 


THcKt^  (^O^UtAcHCC^, 


The  familiar  mental  tests  which  are  given  to  school  children  to  measure  their 
I.Q.'s  are  a  way  of  detecting  the  amounts  of  native  intelligence  with  which  they 
were  gifted  at  birth.  There  are  other  tests  which  measure  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional accomplishment  at  various  levels  of  schooling.  And  there  are  quizzes  in 
books  and  on  radio  programs  by  which  adults  measure  the  stock  of  assorted  in- 
formation they  have  gathered  from  the  passing  show.  But  none  of  these  tests 
measures  the  mental  condition  of  adults — the  state  of  the  equipment  with  which 
a  grown  man  or  woman  is  supposed  to  be  doing  his  daily  thinking  about  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  about  his  own  life  or  his  country's.  The  kind  of  test  I  am  think- 
ing of  is  one  which  would  tell  each  of  us  what  we  have  been  doing  with  our  mind 
since  we  left  school  or  college,  whether  we  have  been  using  it  actively,  whether 
we  have  been  improving  the  talents  we  were  born  with. 

I  should  like  to  propose  a  test  by  which  adults  can  measure  their  own  I.Q.'s. 
By  "I.Q."  here  I  mean  the  "Improvement  Quotient,"  not  the  "Intelligence 
Quotient" — the  ability  we  have  acquired,  not  the  native  ability  with  which  we 
started.  The  thing  to  be  discovered  is  not  whether  an  adult  knows  more  or  different 
facts  from  those  he  memorized  to  graduate  from  school  or  college;  but,  rather, 
whether  he  can  think  better  about  any  of  the  major  problems  of  human  life.  We 
can  certainly  be  sure  of  one  thing:  if  he  doesn't  think  differently  about  these 
problems,  he  cannot  be  thinking  better.  There  is  no  improvement  without  change, 
though,  of  course,  since  change  may  be  for  better  or  for  worse,  there  can  be  change 
without  improvement. 

The  first  part  of  the  test,  therefore,  is  a  way  of  finding  out  whether  you  have 
changed  your  mind.  It  invites  you  to  consider  some  basic  questions,  and  to  see  if. 


in  answering  them,  you  give  the  same  answer  you  would  have  given  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago — or,  shall  we  say,  at  the  moment  of  graduation  from  school.  Compare 
your  answers  now  with  those  you  remember  having  given  before.  Are  they  differ- 
ent or  the  same?  If  they're  the  same,  are  they  at  the  same  depth  of  understanding, 
or  has  your  mind  changed  in  the  sense  that  you  now  know  what  you  stabbed  at 
many  years  ago?  If  they're  different,  can  you  give  the  reasons  for  their  being 
different?  If  you  can't,  you  may  have  only  changed  your  prejudices,  and  that 
would  hardly  be  improvement. 
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Take  questions  like  the  following — don't  forget  that  the  important  thing  in 
answering  each  question  is  the  why — and  test  yourself,  or,  perhaps,  your  friends. 

1.  Is  freedom  good?  Is  it  good  in  itself  or  only  as  a  condition  for  getting  other 
good  things?   Is  it  the  greatest  good? 

2.  Does  God  exist?   Did  God  create  the  world? 

3.  How  does  man  differ  from  other  animals?  Does  man  have  an  immortal  destiny? 

4.  What  is  truth,  and  how  do  we  know  it  when  we  see  it?  Is  anything  either  right 
or  wrong  for  all  people  at  all  times;  and,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  how  does  one 
discover  it? 

5.  Are  pleasure  and  pain  standards  for  judging  whether  a  line  of  conduct  should 
be  pursued  or  avoided?  Are  there  any  other  standards?  Are  they  better  than 
the  standards  of  pleasure  and  pain? 

6.  Is  that  government  best  which  governs  least?  Is  all  good  government  self- 
government? 

7.'  Is  war  always  wrong;  and,  if  it  isn't,  under  what  conditions  is  it  right? 

8.  Are  all  men  created  equal?  Is  every  man  created  with  a  lighl  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  Can  he  lose  that  right? 

9.  Should  all  men  work  together  on  the  same  basis,  or  should  they  work,  some 
as  masters  and  some  as  servants?  Would  you  rather  be  a  well-fed  slave  or  a 
starving  freeman?  Should  there  be  any  limit  to  the  acquisition,  possession  or 
transmission  of  private  property,  and,  if  there  should  be,  what  limits  should 
be  set,  and  by  whom? 

10.  In  what  does  human  happiness  consist,  and  how  does  it  differ,  if  at  all,  from 
the  happiness  of  other  kinds  of  creatures? 

These  are  some  of  the  hardest  questions  men  can  ask  themselves,  and  all  men 
ask  them  at  one  time  or  another,  though  they  may  use  6ther  words  to  do  so.  If 
the  education  we  received  in  school  was  any  good  at  all,  we  probably  learned  some 
answers  to  questions  of  this  sort.  However  superficially  we  held  these  answers, 
the  teachers  we  had  and  the  books  we  read  did  something  to  form  our  minds. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  we  have  done  anything  for  ourselves  since  then, 
whether  through  experience,  through  facing  practical  problems,  through  further 
reading,  we  have  deepened  the  formation  of  our  minds  by  the  continued  exercise 
of  our  mental  faculties. 

Any  adult  who  answers  these  ten  questions  simply  by  remembering — perhaps 
vaguely — what  he  once  thought  about  these  problems  long,  long  ago  has  obviously 
done  very  little  for  himself  in  the  way  of  thinking.  Even  if  the  remembered  an- 
swers are  true  in  fact,  they  were  not,  as  given  by  the  schoolboy,  profound  or 
penetrating.  The  things  that  are  said  in  a  schoolboy  bull  session  may  contain 
lucky  flashes  of  insight,  but  they  are  seldom  tested  by  much  experience.  The  an- 
swers we  give  today  should  be  either  different  or  differently  understood.  That  is 
the  minimum  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement.  Through  all  the 
benefits  of  experience  and  insight  which  age  is  supposed  to  confer,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  changed  our  mind  on  these  fundamental  questions. 

But  change  of  mind  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  change  for  the  better.  The 
second  part  of  our  test,  therefore,  must  discover  the  quality  of  the  change.  This 
is  much  more  difficult  to  measure  than  the  mere  occurrence  of  change  itself.  Of 
course,  one  standard  we  might  use  is  the  criterion  of  truth  itself.  A  mind  has 
changed  for  the  better  if  the  answers  it  now  gives  to  fundamental  questions  are 
true  where  before  they  were  false,  or  if  they  are  closer  to  the  truth.  But  this  cri- 
terion cannot  be  used  unless  we  can  get  everybody  to  agree  beforehand  about  what 
the  truth  is  in  answer  to  each  of  these  questions.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  all 
of  us  to  agree  in  this  way,  we  should  all  know  the  whole  truth  and  there  would 
be  no  room  for  mental  improvement  (Continued  on  Page  188) 


1  THRILL  I'll  never  get  accustomed  to  is  the  old 
incredulous  cry  of  "You're  an  American!"  Not 
that  Australian  girls  don't  rate  with  our  soldiers. 
They  do.  But  can  they  talk  about  Keokuk  and 
St.  Paul  and  baseball  and  doughnuts?  The  next  rush 
question  is,  "Where  are  you  from?"  I'm  from  New 
York  City,  and  you  can  imagine  what  remarks  that 
gives  rise  to.  Then  we  settle  down  to  battle  out  whose 
town  is  best,  and  invariably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  each  of  us  our  home  town  is  the  best  town  in 
the  best  country  in  the  world. 

As  an  assistant  Red  Cross  field  director,  I  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  troubles  that  beset  our  men  here 
in  Australia:  provide  for  their  recreation,  bring  news 
of  births,  disturbing  news  of  deaths,  lecture  them  on 
writing,  wish  I  could  lecture  families  on  keeping  their 
troubles  at  home  instead  of  burdening  the  soldiers 
here,  dance  with  them,  eat  with  them,  and  generally 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  life  here  a  little 
more  pleasant  in  the  face  of  grimmer  days  that  never 
lie  very  far  ahead. 

At  first  the  soldiers  in  my  area  were  a  bit  appre- 
hensive about  approaching  a  woman  with  their  prob- 
lems. But  after  the  first  one  came  to  see  me  and 
spread  the  word  among  his  fellows  that  "that  Red 
Cross  dame  isn't  so  bad"  and  "I've  seen  worse,"  the 
ice  melted. 

I  wouldn't  exchange  this  job  of  mine  for  anything 
in  the  world,  because  I  don't  know  of  more  satisfac- 
tory work  anywhere. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  soldier  who  was  worried 
because  his  wife  was  having  a  baby  back  home  and  he 
knew  that  the  allotment  would  never  see  her  through. 
Reports  from  his  home  state  proved  this  to  be  true. 
So  I  gave  him  a  loan.  He  promised  he'd  never  forget, 
and  he  didn't:  last  week  a  huge  box  of  Australian 
■  frangipani  came  to  me  with  this  note:  "  It's  a  boy  and 
my  wife's  feeling  fine.  I  can  never  thank  you  enough." 
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And  there's  the  outfit  that's  been  here  more  than  a 
year.  Their  camp  is  deep  in  the  woods,  a  good  distance 
from  town.  Tl)e  commanding  officer  called  to  say  that 
the  men  would  like  a  radio,  if  possible.  So  I  combed 
the  town  carefully  and  discovered  an  Australian 
woman  who  offered  hers.  When  I  brought  that  little 
box  under  my  arm,  I  was  greeted  with  the  warmest  of 
smiles  and  enough  wonderful  compliments  to  turn  a 
stronger  head  than  mine. 

Being  away  from  home  develops  a  kind  of  fervent 
love  for  home  and  the  States.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
man  who  didn't  think  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  theaters,  backs  are 
straighter  and  heads  are  higher  when  our  national 
anthem  is  played.  And  there  is  an  effort,  conscious  or 
otherwise,  to  duplicate  the  comforts  of  home  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

When  many  of  our  units  arrived  overseas,  they  were 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  told  to  make  a 
home  for  themselves.  Trees  had  to  be  cut  down,  brush 
thinned  out,  tents  set  up,  huts  built.  Typical  of  most 
of  the  posts  there,  is  the  outfit  that  set  up  a  barbershop 
with  a  painted  pole  in  front  and  built  showers  by  sus- 
pending pails  with  hole-punched  bottoms.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  they  refined  their  showers  by  cutting 
open  sardine  tins,  rounding  the  rough  edges  and  tack- 
ing them  on  trees— and  lo,  soap  dishes!  They  have 
just  finished  building  a  chapel,  with  stained-glass  win- 
dows (2),  a  marble  cross — found  by  rummaging 
through  the  shops  in  town — and  a  field-stone  pulpit. 
The  chapel  was  started  in  March  and  was  ready  for 
Easter  services  sixteen  days  later. 

Another  outfit  was  hungry  for  ice  cream,  so  an  ice- 
cream freezer  appeared  out  of  an  assortment  of  ma- 


terials that  would  have  raised  the  eyebrows  of  a  freezer 
manufacturer.  Out  of  wood  and  tin  cans  and  a  worn- 
out  chain  came  a  Rube  Goldberg  washing  machine 
that  was  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  regi- 
ment's wash. 

Many  troops  adopt  pets  and  lavish  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion on  them  that  must  bewilder  the  animals.  Here  in 
Australia  the  most  common  animal  to  be  taken  to  the 
broad  American  bosom  is  the  wallaby— a  miniature 
kangaroo  whose  belly  is  soon  swollen  with  delicious 
grasses  hand-picked  by  self-appointed  keepers,  and 
milk  surreptitiously  withdrawn  from  the  soldiers'  own 
mess.  One  battery  of  men  in  Darwin  trained  a 
goanna,  a  lizard  about  a  foot  long,  to  come  to  their 
recreation  shack  and  beg  for  flies,  of  which  there  were 
plenty.  Several  organizations  I  know  have  adopted 
the  kookaburra  bird,  commonly  known  as  the  laughing 
jackass.  One  company,  a  little  weary  of  the  constant 
chattering  of  the  kookaburra,  found  the  solution  by 
placing  a  mirror  in  front  of  him.  Apparently  his  own 
reflection  stunned  him  to  silence. 

And  then  there  are  the  animal  and  insect  stories 
that  fly  thick  and  fast  all  the  way  from  New  Guinea 
to  the  southernmost  tip  of  Australia.  Our  cocky  and 
imaginative  Yanks  sure  have  pulled  some  tall  ones. 

For  instance,  two  mosquitoes  on  a  New  Guinea  re- 
connaissance flight  saw  a  group  of  soldiers  sitting 
about,  picked  up  the  most  likely  fellow  and  flew  off 
with  him.  "Where'U  we  go?"  one  asked.  "Let's  take 
him  home,"  said  the  other.  "Bad  idea,"  said  the  first, 
"big  brother'U  steal  him  from  us." 

And  then,  of  course,  there's  the  one  about  the  ground 
crew  who  put  sixty  gallons  of  gasoline  into  a  mosquito 
before  they  discovered  it  wasn't  a  B-19.  But  this  story 
is  apparently  told  the  world  over.  Just  a  short  time  ago 
I  got  it  from  my  brother,  who  placed  it  witli  the  Air 
Corps  in  New  Mexico.  (Coniintud  on  Page  jxo) 
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THE  train  was  late.  Martha  kept  going  out  on 
the  platform  to  look  down  the  empty  track, 
then  going  back  in  to  look  at  the  clock — which, 
unlike  most  station  clocks,  seemed  to  be  mo- 
tionless. Outside,  the  air  was  crisp  and  cold  as 
iced  celery — it  crunched  when  you  breathed  it — 
and  the  glaze  of  snow  on  the  rails  looked  white  and 
cold  too.  Stillriver  was  having  the  first  heavy 
snow,  the  one  that  would  never  melt  until  the 
March  wind  roared  in.  The  flakes  fell  thick  and 
soft,  deceptively  soft,  for  everyone  knew  the  power 
of  the  Northern  blizzards. 

Martha  went  in  again  and  looked  nervously  at 
the  clock.  The  air  inside  had  that  dead,  moldy  smell 
of  small-town  stations.  The  ticket  window  and 
the  woodwork  had  a  coat  of  cheap  varnish  over  the 
spirals  and  wheels  and  beadwork  and  impossible 
sprays  of  foliage.  The  floor  was  heavy  with  dark  oil. 
The  blackboard  had  the  trains  smudged  on  with  a 
nub  of  chalk;  it  was  never  changed.  All  the  trains 
were  listed  On  Time.   But  they  never  were. 

Rodney  had  said  at  breakfast,  "Now,  Martie, 
don't  get  down  there  too  early.  You  know  how  you 
are.  Don't  try  to  meet  yesterday's  train."  He  put 
down  his  empty  coffee  cup  and  got  up.  "I'll  be 
home  as  soon  as  I  can."  He  gave  her  the  kind 
of  kiss  a  long-time  husband  manages.  "I  suppose 
now  Joan  is  home,  we'll  have  a  piece  of  meat 
again." 

Martha  nodded.  "I  had  a  hundred-and-some 
points  and  got  a  roast.  I  took  all  of  Ella's  too. 
And  the  Bennets  sent  over  a  bottle  of  cream ! " 

Isabelle,  the  black-and-white  cocker,  climbed  in 
Martha's  lap  and  reached  a  secret  tongue  to  the 
breakfast  plate,  elegant  with  toast  crumbs  and  a 
morsel  of  scrambled  egg. 

"Well,  Bella,  meat  tonight,"  said  Rod,  patting 
her  as  he  went  out. 

Now  the  train  was  late,  and  if  it  didn't  come  soon 
the  roast  would  be  dry  as  an  old  trunk  in  an  attic, 
thought  Martha  sadly.  Ella  would  have  it  ready 
right  on  time. 

Martha  looked  at  herself  in  the  wavy  mirror  over 
the  chewing-gum  dispenser.  The  tight  little  black 
hat  was  new  and  had  cost  too  much.  Her  dark  hair 
was  cut  to  frame  her  face,  soft  and  short,  and  her 
face  was  all  right,  only  a  little  pale.  And  after  all, 
the  coat  was  still  mink,  even  in  this  year  of  belt 
tightening  and  the  war.  //  /  had  the  brains  of  a 
rabbit,  she  thought,    /   could  remodel   il   mvself. 


•  •  •  "WAR'S  GOT 
NOTHING  TO  »0  WITH 

IT,"  SAID  JOAN.  ''I'D 

HAVE  KNOWN  IT  WAS 

LEE   IF   WE   HAD  MET 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  KING 

HENRY   THE   EIGHTH." 
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Under  it,  the  gray  wool  was  smart  and  becoming. 
Her  shoe  stamps  had  all  gone  to  Joan,  but  the  last 
year's  pumps  were  very  good,  fixed  by  the  new 
SaveAll  service. 

Everything,  everything  had  to  be  as  nearly  right 
as  possible,  because  Joan  was  coming  home  for 
vacation.  There  mustn't  be  a  flaw  or  a  cloud.  Now 
that  life  was  so  difficult  and  youth  no  more  than 
the  beat  of  one  bird  wing,  you  strained  to  keep 
some  brightness. 

Joan  had  a  right  to  gaiety,  to  security,  to  the  il- 
lusion of  it.  Martha  wondered,  wiping  soot  from 
her  clean  gloves,  how  many  mothers  right  now  were 
waiting  to  welcome  children  home,  boys  soon  not 
to  come  again,  girls  going  on  to  a  hard  world — and 
even  when  the  war  had  been  over  years,  life  would 
not  have  the  old  easy  pattern. 

Rod  said,  "Quit  trying  to  protect  her.  She's  got 
to  face  reality.  They  all  do."  But  he  was  a  man; 
he  didn't  know  the  deep  sharp  pain  of  being  a 
mother  and  seeing  your  darling  threatened  on  every 
side  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

She  shook  herself  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Joan 
was  still  a  baby,  still  a  child.  No  use  to  get  these 
anxiety  spells.  Next  thing  I  know  I'll  be  at  the  doc- 
tor's getting  pills,  thought  Martha. 

She  ran  out  again,  and  there  was  a  train  rolling 
in,  arrogant  and  ruthless.  It  was  a  troop  train; 
every  window  framed  a  young  tired  face.  As  the 
train  slowed,  heads  popped  from  every  window, 
heads  three  deep.  A  very  young  boy  in  the  last  car 
had  his  head  on  his  arm,  and  the  arm  looked  thin, 
the  untried  hand  very  dirty.  Coming  from  some- 
where, bound  for  somewhere. 

"They  need  a  good  scrubbing,"  said  Martha. 

The  few  people  on  the  platform  waved  and  the 
boys  all  waved.  One  boy  called,  "What  town  is 
this?"  and  then  the  train  was  gone,  rocking  the 
rails,  steaming  away  the  fresh  sweet  snow. 

There  must  be  an  answer  somewhere,  thought 
Martha,  and  then  she  saw  the  lights  of  97,  at  last, 
at  last.  Her  heart  popped  like  a  firecracker  in  her 
breast.  It  was  always  the  same.  Joan  was  coming 
home !  It  was  real,  she  was  there;  she  was,  in  fact, 
bouncing  from  the  train  and  the  porter  was  piling 
tons  of  luggage  around  her. 

Joan  wore  the  new  beaver  coat,  soft  and  brown 
and  smart,  and  the  little  velvet  camellia  in  her  hair 
in  place  of  a  hat.  And  she  had  on— yes,  she  had  on 
those  old  saddle  shoes  to  complete  the  costume. 
She  clutched  her  guitar  in  her  arms.  Three  suitcases 
were  beside  her,  and  a  hatbox  and  two  parcels  tied 
up  with  what  looked  like  pieces  of  old  rag  rugs. 

"Mother!"  she  said.  "I  got  here!"  Her  young 
glowing  face  was  pressed  very  fleetingly  against 
Martha's  burning  one.  Her  dark  blue  eyes  were 
dilated,  her  crisp  chestnut  hair  was  starred  with 
snow,  she  smelled  of  violets.  "Mother,  I  met  three 
Navy  men  on  the  train  and  we  sat  up  all  night 
playing  gin  in  the  club  car.  We  had  a  marvelous 
time,  just  too,  too  marvelous,  and  they're  all  com- 
ing to  see  me  at  school  when  they  get  leave.  And 
mother"— they  were  staggering  along  under  the 
baggage— "mother,  there  was  an  Army  man  I  had 
breakfast  with  who  was  simply  plastered  with  dec- 
orations and  he's  going  to  send  me  a  grass  skirt  and 
some  native  beads  from  wherever  it  is!" 

Martha  started  the  car.  It  started  very  hard, 
being  run  only  about  once  a  week  on  heavy  errands. 
The  gears  groaned  and  the  engine  choked  and 
jerked. 

"And  mother"— Joan  leaned  forward,  the  pale 
light  of  the  falling  snow  was  on  her  face— "mother, 
we  had  a  farewell  party  and  everybody  wore  some- 
body else's  clothes  and  I  never  laughed  so  much  in 
my  life.  It  was  priceless,  simply  priceless.  You 
should  have  seen  Glennie  in  Deedec's  skating  suit— 
we  had  to  tie  a  string  on  her  to  find  where  she  was ! " 

Main  Street  was  slippery  with  the  glaze  of  snow. 
It  was  suppertime  and  the  few  lights  were  blurred 
and  lemon-colored.  People  walked  with  their  heads 
down,  letting  the  snow  fall  on  their  hunched  collars. 

"I  got  A  on  my  paper  on  Reconstruction  After 
the  War,"  said  Joan,  "and  Pink  said— Pink's  the 
professor,  you  know— Pink  said  it  was  exceptional. 
I  sat  up  all  night  to  do  it  and  wrapped  wet  towels 
around  my  head  and  we  drank  coffee  and  ate  pea- 
nut butter  all  night  long.  My  hands  were  entirely 
numb  by  four  o'clock  from  typing  all  that  time." 

The  lights  were  on  at  the  house  when  they  got 
there.  Snow  frosted  the  spiraea  bushes,  Isabelle  had 
made  patterns  of  tracks  all  over  the  white  lawn. 
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"Everything  all  right,  mother?"  asked  Joan. 
"How's  daddy?  I'm  gomg  to  be  in  the  French 
play.  When  do  we  eat  ?  I  'm  starved.  We  don't  have 
anything  to  eat  any  more  but  macaroni  and  spa- 
ghetti and  rice.  It's  simply  terrible.  You  can't 
imagine " 

Isabelle  was  on  the  porch,  tail  whirling,  eyes 
anguished  with  welcome.  Joan  shot  from  the  car 
like  a  bullet  and  folded  the  cocker  in  her  arms. 
Martha  unloaded  the  bags  and  put  the  car  in  the 
barn.  Joan  didn't  look  or  act  a  day  over  twelve, 
she  thought,  and  somehow  it  was  a  warm  thought, 
a  comforting  one. 

Joan  loosed  a  torrent  of  words  on  Ella.  "But  I 
mean  to  tell  you,  Ella,  it  was  divine,  period.  It  had 
no  back  at  all  and  a  full  skirt " 

"Indecent,"  said  Ella  crisply.  "Your  mother 
wouldn't  have  you  run  around  half  naked." 

The  house  seemed  full  of  laughter  and  noise.  Rod- 
ney came  in  and  heard  all  about  the  time  Deedee 
fell  asleep  in  Shakespeare  and  what  Professor 
Green  said  in  Spanish.  The  roast  beef,  crusty  brown 
outside  and  rare  inside  with  the  rich  juice  just 
ready  to  follow  the  carving  knife,  melted  away. 

Joan  had  four  helpings.  "Red  meat,"  she  said 
happily,  "think  of  it,  red  meat!  Daddy,  we  have 
fried  mush  now !  For  dinner ! " 

After  dinner  Rodney  had  to  go  off  on  air-warden 
duty  at  the  post.  Joan  skipped  to  the  door  with 
him  to  say  good-by.  The  phone  had  begun  to  ring 
every  five  minutes.  Joan  wanted  to  unpack  to  get 
her  class  paper  out  to  show  Martha. 

"Now  you  just  sit  and  relax,"  she  said.  "I'll  get 
it  all  done  in  a  second.  I'm  a  wonderful  packer 
now;  you'd  be  amazed!"  The  phone  rang  and  she 
flew.  "Yes,  I'd  be  simply  devastated.  But  not  be- 
fore nine — I  have  to  unpack.  'By.  .  .  .  That 
was  Bill.  He's  coming  around."  Joan  fished  ^n  the 
biggest  suitcase  and  came  up  with  something  in  a 
paper  napkin.  "There,"  she  said  happily.  "It's  an 
Oriental  rice  cake,  mother."  She  opened  the  nap- 
kin and  a  few  shreds  of  some  kind  of  wafer  ap- 
peared. "  It's  got  seaweed  on  the  bottom."  she  said. 
"I've  been  saving  it  and  saving  it."  She  took  up 
one  crumb.  "Want  to  taste  it?" 

"Mercy,"  said  Martha,  "no,  thanks." 

Joan  laid  the  napkin  tenderly  on  her  bureau  and 
dived  in  again,  emerging  with  three  pairs  of  evening 
slippers. 

"Did  you  bring  your  red  evening  dress?"  asked 
Martha. 

Joan  paused,  deep  in  thought.  Slim  hands  on 
hips,  she  stared  at  her  mother  and  then  a  look. of 
amazement  came  into  her  dark  blue  eyes.  "  Mother, 
I  forgot  my  evening  dresses!  They're  hanging iin 
Deedee's  closet  this  minute ! "  j 

Martha  put  her  handkerchief  over  her  face  a 
moment  and  then  managed  to  say  composedly, 
"  Well,  you  have  lots  of  slippers,  anyway."  s 

Joan  said,  "I  was  just  getting  ready  to  patk 
them  when  Roger  came  to  date  me,  now  I  remem- 
ber, so  I  just  went  on.  We  were  going  to  the  P  B  ^or 
beer  and  pretzels."  Her  mouth  was  soft  and 
dreamy.  "Everybody  sang,  mother,  and  sang  and 
sang.  We  put  all  the  tables  together  and  told  jokes 
and  ate  quarts  and  quarts  of  pretzels." 

She  went  on  unpacking.  Further  search  yielc}ed 
her  riding  boots,  seven  sweaters,  all  soiled,  dvc 
wool  skirts,  very  dirty,  four  blouses.  She  held  one 
white  one  up,  laughing  heartily.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  midget  blouse. 

"It  shrank  on  me,"  she  said.  "I  tried  to  do  it  up 
myself,  mother,  and  I  just  washed  it  and  washed 
it  and  ther.  I  went  to  Renaissance  History  dnd 
Ethics  and  came  home  and  it  was  dry,  so  I  ironed 
it,  and  look  what  happened!" 

"Ella  can  fix  it."  said  Martha.  "You  iron  those 
things  while  they  are  still  damp,  baby." 

In  the  end.  Bill  came  while  the  floor  was  drifted 
with  clothes,  and  Martha  put  them  away,  sorting 
the  soiled  ones,  matchitiu  the  socks.  The  youngsters 
would  be  out  all  hour^  now  ;  movies  and  sodas  and 
the  diner— all  the  small-town  amusements.  Martha 
knew  how  it  would  be;  they'd  stop  at  three  or  four 
houses  and  pick  up  other  boys  and  girls  and  in  the 
last  hour  come  home  to  the  clean  warm  kitchen  to 
eat  up  everything  in  the  icebox.  Just  the  \Vay  it 
always  was.  Bill  and  Ann  and  George  and  Gloria 
and  that  odd  bright  Hilda  who  played  the  violin 
and  Nancy  and  Biff. 

She  went  down  and  hid  enough  bacon  for  Rod's 
breakfast  and  laid  out         (ConUnued  on  Page  116) 
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ILEXANDRA  FRITZIIOFF'S  baby  arrived  in  early 
/I  March,  just  as  her  stepdaughter  Augusta  knew  it 
/I  would.  Augusta  had  iiroinised,  if  it  was  a  boy,  not 
•i*  to  tell  her  father  that  the  baby  had  been  conceived 
the  summer  before  while  his  beautiful  wife  was  visiting 
Baron  Charles  von  Bergestadt  in  Vienna.  Alexandra  had 
always  loved  Charles,  and  even  after  she  had  borne  three 
living  and  two  dead  daughters  to  the  mild  little 
Protestant  minister  in  Laurelwaters,  north  of  Chicago, 
her  heart  was  still  in  Vienna  with  Charles.  The  daugh- 
ters, Octavia,  Febricka  and  .Juliana,  were  a  source  of 
deep  jealousy  to  Augusta,  who  felt  that  only  in  sweet, 
malleable  Febby  was  there  a  chance  to  instill  her  Ger- 
man doctrine. 

The  baby  was  a  boy.  Augusta  looked  at  his  blue  eyes 
and  rosy  skin  and  felt  her  fingers  tingle  with  creative 
desire.  She  would  mold  this  perfect  child  to  her  own 
way  of  thinking. 

Maman  had  a  difficult  time  at  his  birth.  When  finally 
she  got  past  the  childbed  fever,  Augusta  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  sickroom  and  maman  saw  with  terror  in 
her  heart  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  hated 
her.  That  night  Augusta  gave  her  patient  a  double  dose 
of  Veronal,  and  when  maman  had  fallen  into  heavy  sleep 
Augusta  opened  the  windows  wide  on  a  wet.  cold  night 
and  removed  the  blankets.  The  next  morning  maman 
was  very  sick,  but  Augusta  forced  her  to  rouse  herself, 
to  drink  cold  water  and  to  sit  for  several  hours  in  a 
straight  chair.  Maman  pleaded  with  Augusta,  telling 
her  that  she  had  already  made  arrangements  for  the 
baby's  future  anyway,  and  that  Doctor  Wendell  and  his 
wife  would  take  him  with  them  to  Austria  that  sum- 
mer (1914).  She  said  that  she  had  already  written  to 
Charles  about  the  child,  named  Martin  Alexander. 

After  maman  died,  Augusta  told  her  father  that  the 
son  was  not  his.  From  the  look  on  his  face,  Augusta 
knew  that  her  father  was  lost  to  her  and  that  she  had 
lost  Martin  too.   But  there  was  still  her  sister  Febby. 
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As  the  war  entered  the  third  year,  Augusta's  firm 
defense  of  Germany  made  enemies  for  the  Fritzhoffs. 
The  war  had  prevented  the  Wendells  from  going  to 
Austria,  and  the  care  of  Martin  was  turned  over  to 
Octavia,  who  read  him  the  tales  of  Grimm  and  Ander- 
sen and  the  adventures  of  Peter  Rabbit.  This  caused 
constant  war  with  Augusta,  who  was  determined  that 
Martin  was  to  become  vigorous  and  strong,  with  a 
preference  for  fearlessness  and  combat  rather  than  for 
nursery  rhymes  and  toys.  Also,  during  this  period, 
Augusta  broke  up  her  father's  possible  marriage  with  a 
parishioner,  Gretchen  Bach,  and  even  persuaded  him 
that  Gretchen  had  cause  for  a  scandal.  She  urged  him 
to  resign  and  move  to  the  East  so  that  they  wouldn't 
all  be  disgraced.  Augusta  had  written  to  maman' s  Uncle 
Martin  Eberhardt,  asking  him  if  he  could  help  the  family 
move  East,  and  in  reply  he  offered  them  a  fine  old  house 
he  owned  in  Vermont,  in  the  small  village  of  Verdune, 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

Before  the  family  moved  East,  Augusta  dealt  them 
another  blow.  Against  Doctor  Wendell's  orders,  she 
forced  Octavia  to  help  with  the  heavy  lifting  in  spring 
cleaning.  Octavia's  heart  couldn't  stand  the  strain,  and 
she  was  dead  by  the  next  morning. 

Augusta  was  forced  to  sell  some  of  maman' s  fine  things 
to  pay  for  the  move.  She  took  them  to  an  auctioneer  in 
Chicago.  In  looking  over  the  things  Augusta  had  packed, 
Febby  discovered  a  little  box  with  the  Von  Bergestadt 
crest  and  a  message  in  which  Charles  swore  always  to 
love  Alexandra.  Febby  suddenly  knew  that  Martin 
was  their  child. 

Febby  loved  Vermont  and  felt  really  American  there 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  grew  warmly  attached 
to  old  Doctor  Ferguson,  a  neighbor,  who  listened  to  her 


play  and  told  her  she'd  better  study  in  America  and 
prepare  for  the  concert  stage.  Doctor  Ferguson  had 
three  sons;  Alan,  a  writer,  who  was  now  in  France; 
Dave,  and  Larry,  who  was  studying  to  be  a  doctor. 

Uncle  Martin  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  entire  for- 
tune to  the  Fritzhoffs.  Now,  said  Augusta,  Febby  could 
be  sent  to  Germany  to  study  music  just  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over.  When  Febby  protested  that  she  wanted 
to  study  in  America,  Augusta  reminded  her,  "Don't 
forget  that  I'm  the  head  of  this  family  and  what  you 
and  Julie  think  matters  not  in  the  least." 

Febby's  first  impulse  was  to  fight  back  wildly,  but  she 
ran  from  the  room  and  knelt  quietly  in  the  moonlight, 
whispering  that  it  was  necessary  now  to  begin  standing 
on  one's  own  two  feet,  to  believe  as  Octavia  had,  to  free 
oneself  forever  of  Augusta  so  that  in  the  future  not  even 
such  strength  as  hers  could  tear  one  from  a  place  such 
as  this.  ' 
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If  one  walked  through  the  gardens,  scaled  a  stone  wall 
and  walked  into  the  wood  along  a  path  choked  with 
rusty  oak  leaves  and  soft  dead  pine  needles,  one  came 
finally  to  the  shore  and  the  choppy  blue  expanse  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Febby  came  to  a  standstill  and  drew  a  deep,  uncertain 
breath.  All  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  she  had  looked 
forward  to  this  moment.  She  stared  at  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, at  their  uneven  slopes  and  dark  shadows  in  the 
water,  and  smiled  to  herself  reassuringly.  The  Bavarian 
Alps  had  been  far  more  magnificent,  of  course,  but  these 
friendly  hills  and  the  distant  purple  Adirondacks  did 
really  mean  the  comfort  of  home,  which  Julie  said  was 
and  never  could  be  anywhere  but  in  America. 

She  watched  a  speedboat  suddenly  roar  across  the  bay 
and  out  into  the  open,  leaving  a  stream  of  churning 
white  foam  behind  it.  She  wished  she  had  one,  or  even 
a  kicker  to  attach  to  the  dragging  old  rowboat.    She 
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She  did  not  protest,  but  she  was  motionless  with  surprise.  Then  her  arms  went  about  him  and  her  mouth  under  his  was  filled  with  ecstasy. 


sighed  and  got  in,  adjusted  the  oars  and  pulled  away, 
beading  across  the  basin  toward  Eagle  Rock. 

There,  at  the  base  of  some  cliffs,  was  a  small  plateau 
Df  grass  and  birches  and  mountain  laurel,  jutting  out 
into  the  water,  cool  and  secluded,  an  admirable  place 
.n  which  to  work.  There,  almost  six  years  ago,  during 
that  unforgettable  summer  of  1918,  she  had  enthusi- 
astically begun  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata  in  F 
minor.  Everything  about  that  long  and  golden  summer 
had  gone  into  the  opening  theme;  the  rest  of  the  move- 
ment, too,  had  developed  quite  easily,  was  soon  finished. 
Then,  to  her  dismay,  the  sonata  had  suddenly  died. 
Nothing  more  would  emerge,  and  for  weeks  she  had 
been  entrenched  in  sterility.  Oh,  there  were  themes 
enough  and  sounds  sufficient  within  one's  head,  but 
when  one  began  to  work  with  them  they  traced  back 
almost  immediately  to  something  of  Beethoven  or  even 
Debussy. 

oo  SHE  had  abandoned  the  sonata  in  F  minor,  wonder- 
ing whether  serious  music  had  all  been  written  and  the 
shrill  savage  dissonance  of  jazz,  which  Professor  Ham- 
zigger,  in  Munich,  had  called  die  schrecklichen  Kldnge, 
was  indeed  to  be  the  new  order  of  composition. 

At  the  thought  of  the  old  master,  an  unwilling  stab  of 
lomesickness  pierced  Febby's  heart.  He  was  the  sort 
one  loved  and  grew  provoked  at  all  in  the  same  breath. 
She  was  going  to  miss  him  keenly.  She  thought  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  the  three  years 
they  had  lived  in  Munich.  She  thought  of  the  daily 
walk  to  the  tall  old  house  of  Wolfgang  Hamzigger,  the 
hours  spent  in  the  studio  with  the  old  master's  dramatic 
tirades,  his  rare  dry  humor,  his  vehement  German  and 
his  spluttering  erratic  English. 

Febby,  smiling  although  her  eyes  were  misty,  decided 
as  she  beached  the  boat  that  she  would  write  a  long  let- 
ter to  him  at  once.  She  walked  along  the  shore  to  her 
favorite  rock,  shaped  almost  like  an  armchair,  and  set- 


tled her  bulky  portfolio  upon  her  knees.  She  stared  at 
the  pages  of  finished  work.  Hamzigger,  after  she  had 
shyly  shown  it  to  him,  had  looked  it  over,  played 
snatches  of  chords  and  arpeggios  from  it,  murmured 
sadly  that  it  was  good  but  could  be  better,  and  handed 
it  back.  He  had  assured  her  that  she  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such,  things. 

Minutes  droned  away  lazily.  It  was  hot  and  still,  the 
air  sharply  and  spicily  fragrant.  She  leaned  far  back 
and  stared  upward  to  the  tip  of  Eagle  Rock.  Drowsily 
she  watched  a  huge  bird  with  enormous  wingspread  soar 
up  above  the  cliffs.  It  was  heaven  to  recapture  a  familiar 
indolence,  to  know  that  for  three  months  no  exacting 
master  would  govern  her  time,  rave  at  her  if  displeased 
and  smile  a  bit  grudgingly  if  her  progress  proved  satis- 
factory. Three  months  until  Prokmanoff,  in  New  York, 
became  a  stringent  reality.  Hamzigger  had  ordered 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  decided  to  return  to  America 
for  a  while. 

Alexis  Prokmanoff,  she  thought  ruefully,  who  charges 
forty  dollars  a  lesson  and  does  nothing  but  prepare  artists 
jar  concert  debuts. 

But  that  was  all  three  months  away;  today  one  need 
not  concentrate  upon  music  or  teachers.  It  was  good  to 
be  back  in  Verdune  again.  She  closed  the  big  book  and 
leaned  back,  shutting  her  eyes  and  recalling  almost  in- 
stantly all  the  amazing  events  of  the  past  six  years,  wish- 
ing it  did  not  already  seem  as  though  it  had  happened  so 
long  ago. 

Franz  Victor.  The  name  sprang  softly  apart  from  all 
else,  and  she  wondered  across  the  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  or  more  what  he  was  doing  and  .whether  he 
had  by  now  succeeded  in  forgetting  her.  Wistfully  she 
hoped  not.  Capt.  Franz  Fritzhoff,  he  had  been  during 
the  war,  a  sort  of  cousin  from  Berlin,  extremely  tall  and 
handsome  and  such  a  contrast  to  sensitive,  bleak  Andre, 
towhom  she  was  destined  to  say  a  tragic  good-by  in  Paris. 


Andre  had  had  magic  in  his  fingers  and  a  way  of  play- 
ing Debussy  that  no  other  pianist  at  the  Conservatoire 
could  equal,  but  the  poor  boy  was  convinced  that  he  was 
coughing  himself  into  an  early  grave,  and  raged  inces- 
santly against  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  Febby  iiad  pitied 
him  deeply.  It  was  not  until  Franz  visited  Paris  and 
strode  in  charming  and  healthy  arrogance  straight  into 
her  lonely  heart  that  slie  saw  Andre  Gautier  in  a  new 
light.  Andre  had  wept  and  stormed  and  tlireatened  sui- 
cide. 

But  Febby  could  now  listen  unmoved,  for  each  night 
she  dined  with  Franz,  not  at  some  obscure  and  tawdry 
little  cafe,  but  at  Maxim's  or  the  Ritz.  In  the  mornings 
before  her  lessons  they  went  for  drives  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine along  the  Champs  Hllysees,  and  once  as  tiiey 
neared  the  Etoile  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  she  had 
seen  his  face  darken  and  he  had  told  her  that  already  he 
had  secret  plans  for  a  new  Germany.  The  war  had 
merely  been  suspended  for  a  time;  Germany  would  pre- 
pare and  in  due  time  strike  again,  and  this  time  she 
would  emerge  supreme !  Siie  had  listened  and  had  been 
reminded  of  Augusta,  years  ago  in  Laurelwaters,  raving 
against  the  English  and  extolling  the  Vaterknid's  armies 
and  powers.  They  were  a  pair,  tiie  two  of  them. 

Later  on,  in  the  apartment,  they  had  sat  for  hours,  dis- 
cussing and  planning.  Franz  had  seemed  to  like  Au- 
gusta's mind  and  lie  had  told  her  that  siie  should  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  Munich  and  work  for  the  future  of 
Germany.  Was  ^iie  not.  after  all,  a  native  of  the  Reich? 
There  had  followed  several  weeks  during  which  Franz 
had  begun  insisting  that  Febby  leave  the  Conservatoire 
and  all  thought  of  a  musical  career  and  marry  him.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Febby  realized,  with  a  frighten- 
ing certainty,  that  her  mind  and  her  heart  were  two  op- 
posite factors.  She  tried  to  love  Franz,  arguing  with 
herself  that  never  had  she  known  a  person  so  attuned  to 
her  own  knowledge  and  (Continued  on  Page  94) 


Bolero  of  your  suit  makes  an  extra  jacket  for  the 
checked  dress,  for  a  summer  cotton  or  a  dinner  dress. 
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Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Clothes  that  are  easy  to  Uve  with  must  have  a  Uttle  give  and  take.  Take  the  httle  green  jacket 
from  a  bolero  suit,  give  it  to  a  checked  wool  dress  for  a  quick  trip  to  town;  make  a  navy  faille  suit 
that  doubles  for  a  two-piece  dress  when  you  take  away  its  blouse;  plan  your  blouses  to  go  with 
both  suits,  and  also  with  that  comfortable  jumper  in  bright-colored  wool.  Give  a  basic  dress  a 
changeable  frill;  make  a  cap-sleeve  print  that  will  be  simple  or  sophisticated,  according  to  ac- 
cessories, and  a  good  straight.  Tuxedo-style  coat  that  will  be  a  perfect  companion  for  everything. 
No  wishful  thinking  about  this  Utopian  wardrobe — select  Hollywood  Patterns,  follow  this  plan. 

*JournaI  glove  pattern  1937  and  bag  pattern  2086  can  be  ordered  for  5<!  each  from  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  5, Pa. 


Straight  wool  coat  with  matching  faille  Tuxedo  revers, 
■  dresse 

w 


right  for  suits  or  dresses.    No.  1316,  sizes  12  to  44. 


Sheer  striped  blouse  goes  tiith  faille  suit,  bo- 
1 1  lero  suit,  the  jumper  dress.  1318,  12  to  42., 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  CCSHMAN-LAI  MAILLET 


wool  Jumper  changes  with  every 
irii  of  blouse.    1321,  sizes  12  to  38. 


NavY  blue  faille  suit,  with  changes  of  blouses;  or  without 
a  blouse  wear  as  a  two-piece  dress.     No.  1329,  12  to  38. 


For  back  and  other  views  and  prices  see  page  101. 

• 

Buy  HoUywfKKl  Patterns  at  the  etore  \%hif;h  Bells  them  in 
your  eity.  Or  onler  them  by  mail,  pontage  prepaid,  from 
Hollywood  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avepue,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  or  2  Duke  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Afternoon  gilet,  crocheted  of  soft 
white  wool  yarn,  by  Sabina-Gustave; 
John  Frederics'  hat  of  field  flowers. 


The  hand-painted  blouse  by  Dorina 
Liebert  features  the  fashion  of  long 
full  sleeves  and  ties  at  the  neckline. 


N 


OT  since  the  day  of  the  Gibson  girl  have  blouses  been  such  a  fashion.  You  can  live 
I  hem  this  year — have  a  wardrobe  of  them  for  any  day,  any  hour.  They  go  with  suits  fori 
day  or  night;  and  if  you  have  a  slim  straight  figure  and  a  talent  for  keeping  trim,  you  wear 
them  with  a  skirt  alone.  The  overblouse  of  the  '20's  is  a  revival,  appearing  usually  with  a  skirt 
as  a  two-piece  dress — smart  solution  for  women  who  have  "tuck-in"  trouble.  The  hand- 
painted  blouse  (originated  by  Tina  Leser)  is  one  of  the  loveUest,  worn  with  a  suit,  or  at  home 
>vith  a  slim  black  crepe  skirt  or  faille  slacks,  often. with  a  Ijright  sash.  The  white  crepe 
drawn-work  blouse  is  in  again,  and  the  geranium  boutonniere,  worn  now  at  the  waistline. 
Pale  pink  or  white  ruffles  at  your  throat  and  wrists  make  you  feel  fragile;  will  look  lovely  over 
a  table  for  two,  at  luncheon  or  dinner — with  your  jacket  slipped  over  your  chair.  Bows  and 
frills  and  transparent  fabrics  are  a  great  change,  but  you  can  still  find  your  beloved  classic 
collars;  and  if  you're  true  to  the  tailored,  you'll  love  the  weskit  blouse  in  cotton  or  surah, 
for  suits  or  skirts.  Cottons  are  favorites,  from  starchy  batiste  to  sheerest  organdy;  a  white 
eyelet  cotton  with  a  drawstring  neckline  will  be  a  week-end  or  Sunday-night  favorite — young 
and  pretty,  practical  as  a  handkerchief  to  wash  and  iron.  -  BY  HVILHELA  CUSHMAIV 


Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Striped  Shantung  in  candy  pink  or 
turquoise  blue,  designed  by  Alice 
Orovan,  with  soft  feminine  ruffles. 
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The  tailored  weskit  blouse  for  suits 
or  separate  skirts  is  best  in  crisp 
fabrics;  this  one  is  of  striped  surah. 


The  overblouse,  a  revival  and  a  fa- 
vorite; this  is  a  two-piece  dress — 
tie-silk  blouse,  navy-blue  wool  skirt. 


Hand-painted  Mexican  design  on 
white  crepe,  by  Tina  Leser ;  worn  with 
a  slim  black  crepe  skirt  or  faille  slacks. 


The  pale  pink  short-sleeved  sheer, 
afternoon  or  dinner  fashion;  with  a 
shell-shaped  straw  filled  with  flowers. 


The  fragile  look  is  fashion  again: 
sheerest  pale  pink  mousseline  with 
a  froth  of  ruffles  at  throat  and  wrists. 


W  hilci'VcK'l  lull  isle,  drawslring  ntcl 
line,  will  be  a  summer  pet;  wor 
with  a  skirt  with  a  built-up  waistlim 


Lfft  —  Criirlie  I 
tvhitp  hoiiitft,  207H: 
infill— Buy  a  fiay 
crocheted  snood. 


mam  FASHI09IS 


Line  roiiml  neck 
J  or  your  hnit  led 
tirnuslrinii  siceater, 
rihhon-tivd.     20TV. 


\eu  crtH'hel eil  head- 
Imnd  for  fresh  or 
tirtijiciul  j'iowers. 
Direct  ions.     'J08-5. 
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Filmy    c(tpe    tcilh  ^ 
entbroitlered  hand- 
ninile  flotvers  Jitr 
sprinf!    iiflernt>0'ns.       ' 
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Crisp  white  Hutch 
cap,  tieii  ivith  a 
tiros/iruin  rihhon, 
crocheted.    2080. 


'\ 


YlllJNfi  m  CLEVER 

There's  soiiielhing  special  about  your  very  own  accom- 
plishments. Something  exciting  about  another  girl  ad- 
miring your  handiwork,  copying  your  ideas!  It  sets 
you  up  to  have  him  discover  you  can  be  clever  as  well 
as  pretty  when  you  show  up  in  your  romantic  draw- 
string sweater  which  you  knitted  by  yourself.  You'll 
bask  in  your  mother's  admiration  over  your  colorful 
crocheted  sombrero  with  its  matching  shoulder  bag! 
Seventeen  new  accessories  have  just  arrived  in  the  first 
shades  of  spring.  A  crocheted  bonnet  and  mittens  in 
turquoise  blue,  a  fresh  white  headband  with  American 
Beauty  roses,  a  knitted  shoe!  Choose  the  ones  that  go 
\  with  your  wardrobe;  some  are  to  buy,  some  are  to 
\  make,  all  are  designed  for  the  young! 


racyr -'*,'*'     ' 


Farorile  colors:  ned, 
white  and  blue! 
Crocheted  dickey, 
ribbon   Ixnvs.    20H1. 


(Slaves  to  buy: 
ichite  irith  tailored 
stitchinf!,  white 
with  color/ u  I  rosette. 


/Order  directions  by  tiumbcr  from  Reference  Li- 
brary, Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5, 
Pennwylvania,  S  cents  for  each  set  of  instructions. 
Write  for  information  on  articles  to  buy. 
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S^  <iaccu  "^cc^  ^OA  aAc  e<M«dei  A€Uf.  it:  "^Cex.  t^c^  ^^  <^  ta  ato^f  Ox.  "^e^i^a^  efou  ^uuAe*tt 
oven,  otteC  oven,  ev/Uie,  44e  ieuf^  ClitetUtu^  ta  ^iex'<i.  <iteadef  6ne<zt^ctt^.    *    *    *    BY  LYl^  AKIVOLD 


EVERYONE  was  suddenly  very  sweet  and 
kind.  "It'll  be  good  to  get  it  over  and 
done,"  Alex  said.  "  I've  hated  seeing  you — 
not  quite  well,  so  long."  He  said  it  gently, 
without  looking  at  her,  the  way  he  said  so 
many  things,  often,  now.  .  .  .  "I'll  lend  you 
my  nightie — the  one  with  the  needle-run  lace; 
the  one  I  always  save  up  and  never  wear."  That 
was  Meg,  bending  down  for  a  quick,  light,  com- 
forting kiss;  her  cheek  felt  the  brush  of  Meg's 
soft,  loose,  sun-holding  hair.  .  .  .  "You'll 
enjoy  an  operation,  Margaret.  I  adored  mine! 
The  first  decent  rest  I've  had  since  the  start  of 
the  war."  Susan  Pallister's  thin,  ringed  hand 
slipped  through  her  arm;  Susan's  high,  shrill 
voice  rose,  fell  and  died  away. 

They  talked,  with  their  different  ways  of 
showing  love;  but  none  of  them  knew  what  it 
was  she  wanted  to  hear. 

"Will  you  be  back  soon?  Will  you  be  back 
in  time  to  take  me  swimming  at  half  term,  like 
you  said?"  Six-year-old  Chris  got  nearest  to 
the  root  of  things;  but  to  a  child,  what  could 
you  possibly  say? 

What  she  wanted  to  say,  out  loud,  was, 
"Suppose  I  die?" 

Sitting  now  in  Doctor  Rossitor's  worn,  shiny 
chair,  facing  over  his  desk,  as  she'd  sat  so  many 
times,  she  tried  to  untie  that  knot  of  hurting 

words.  "Doctor  Rossitor,  suppose  "    She 

did  not  ask.  She  knew  what  his  answer  would  be : 
"There's  no  single  reason — but  you  understand 
there's  always  the  incalculable  risk.  At  your 
age.  But  that's  all  you  have  to  fear."  She  knew 
quite  well  what  he  would  say  to  her  if  she  asked. 
^  Yet  she  could  not  put  the  question  into  words. 

He  sat  leaning  forward  on  thin,  splayed  hands. 
So  he  had  sat  over  ten,  over  twenty  years.  More 
tired  now — worked  to  death  because  of  the  war; 
a  little  balder;  Hned  under  the  eyes;  his  eyes 
lighter,  perhaps,  color  drained  away.  But  the 
same  voice  spoke  that  had  punctuated  the  years 
with,  "How  soon  now?  In  about  six  months, 
I  should  say.  It's  nice  you're  glad!";  with, 
"Bronchitis?  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Mayer,  it's  a  cold. 
Don't  worry  about  that  child";  that  had  said, 
"Not  possible?  Oh,  you'll  find  it  is,"  when  Chris 
had  started,  twelve  years  after  Meg. 

And  now  he  said,  in  that  same  gentle  voice,  so 
calm,  so  strong,  so  full  of  life  itself,  "Very  well, 
then — on  the  sixth.  Let's  get  it  done.  You 
should  be  home — well,  say  within  the  month." 
He  got  up. 

She  got  up,  yet  could  not  speak ;  a  small,  slight 
woman  with  a  tiny  stoop,  steady  dark  eyes  and 
soft,  capable  hands.  "Doctor " 

His  light,  tired  eyes  were  meeting  hers.  He 
said,  "Come  out  and  see  my  rnnner  beans." 


When  did  it  first  happen?  Margaret 
remembered  their  profiles.  She  knew 
that  night.  But  was  it  the  first  time? 


Margaret  followed  him  through  the  cool, 
high,  polished  hall — the  floor  shiny,  the  walls 
hospital-bare — through  an  open  door  on  to  his 
garden  patch. 

It  was  summer  now;  high  summer  in  the 
trees  heavy  with  foliage,  blown  with  a  sea 
sound.  Over  twenty  years  flowers  had  been 
blooming  here.  "The  doctor's  garden's  lovely," 
everyone  said.  "There's  color  in  it  always — all 
the  year  round.   How  does  he  find  the  time?" 

Color  was  gone  now.  Where  a  much-rolled 
lawn  had  thrown  up  little  stacks  of  scented 
grass — cut  after  sundown,  with  his  surgery 
done — now  runner  beans,  now  peas,  now  cab- 
bages in  neat,  sharp  rows  serrated  the  green 
square.  They  walked  between  them,  pacing  up 
and  down.  A  church  clock  struck  near  by. 

"I'll  have  to  go." 

"Food  for  the  family?" 

"Yes."  She  nodded  twice. 

"I'll  let  you  out." 

"Don't  bother.  I — I  know " 

He  did  not  answer.  He  had  never  words  to 
waste  in  needless  talk  or  argument.  She  went 
ahead  of  him  into  the  hall;  he  moved  ahead  of 
her  to  the  front  door. 

In  the  half  dark,  the  smell  of  polish  and  soap, 
the  drift  of  disinfectant  from  his  hands,  she 
knew  he  understood  what  she'd  tried  to  say; 
yet  would  not  help  her,  or  say  it  himself.  So 
once  before — so  more  than  once,  she  knew — 
when  Chris  was  coming  and  she'd  said,  "I 
can't,"  his  answer  had  been  cool:  "You'll  find 
you  can."  Not  callous,  and  not  hard;  his  help 
for  her  had  lain  not  in  seeing  weakness  but 
guessing  strength.  So  it  was  now.  He  would 
not  crystallize  fear  by  helping  her  to  put  it  into 
words.  She  would  have  strength  enough. 

"Good-by,"  he  said. 

She  turned  out  through  the  gateway  onto  the 
road. 

Now  suddenly  there  was  so  much  to  do. 
Linen  to  sort  and  mend,  and  stores  to  check, 
fruit  to  be  bottled,  garden  to  get  set;  old  Mrs. 
Milson,  who'd  come  in  to  "do"  in  family  crises 
over  twenty  years,  to  see,  to  talk  to,  carefully 
to  instruct:  "Alex  likes  porridge,  Chris  has 
cereal.  You'll  have  to  chase  Meg  with  her  glass 
of  milk.  Chris  needs  a  lot  of  sleep;  he  ?nust  get  to 

bed "  First  all  the  simple  things,  then  one 

by  one  those  not  so  simple.  Alex,  Chris,  Meg. 
On  Saturday  there  would  be  the  nursing  home. 

On  Wednesday  night  she  heard  Meg  come  in 
late,  run  up  the  stairs  and  siiut  her  bedroom 
door.  Then  silence.  Alex  was  working,  Chris 
already  asleep.  Margaret  sat  a  little  while 
downstairs,  hoping  Meg  would  come  down; 
remembering  last  year  when,  night  after  night, 
she'd  heard  Meg  come  in,  close  that  bedroom 
door.  Night  after  night  it  happened.  Meg  came 
in.  Said  nothing  and  saw  nobody.  Just  sat 
alone.  Now  Meg  had  late  work,  first  aid,  can- 
teen nights.  Only  an  hour  or  two  sometimes 
to  spend  so  harshly  shut  away  in  her  room. 
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Margaret  la'd  a  worn-thin  shirt  aside,  stab- 
bing the  needle  carefully  into  place,  and  walked 
upstairs  and  stopped  before  Meg's  door.  How 
often  last  year  she  had  come  like  this,  wanting 
to  talk,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  "Have  you 
had  supper,  Meg?"  .  .  .  "Yes,  thank  you, 
dear."  Their  even  voices,  through  the  still- 
closed  door,  holding  a  little,  if  it  wasn't  much,  of 
sympathy,  gratefulness  and  stumbling  love 

"Have  you  had  supper,  Meg?" 

"Mother,  come  in." 

Ihe  room  was  golden  with  late-evening  sun. 
Meg  lay  stretched  out  on  the  divan-covered 
bed;  Margaret  remembered  now,  with  a  half 
smile,  the  year  when  Meg  had  stored  the  bed 
head  away  in  the  attic,  sewing  the  cover,  careful 
to  explain  it  wasn't  that  she  didn't  like  the  bed, 
but  in  these  days — "Mother,  you  see,  a  divan — 
you  see,  that  makes  it  somehow  my  own  room." 

Meg  was  still  in  russet  slacks  and  yellow 
shirt;  her  thin  brown  hands  were  clasped  under 
her  head;  her  clear  gray  eyes  looked  upward, 
ceilingw^rd. 

"Come  in." 

She  swung  her  long  feet  to  the  floor,  and 
Margaret  moved  to  the  one  easy  chair,  that 
Meg  had  snafified  at  some  auction  sale,  that 
Jim  had  hoisted  home  stuck  on  his  head  and 
calmly  carried  all  tiiis  way  upstairs.  Here  were 
Jim's  photographs:  the  shockheaded  boy;  tlie 
snap  of  both  of  them,  taken  by  the  sea;  the 
half-length  portrait,  Jim  in  uniform.  Here  were 
the  books  he'd  given  Meg  over  years — an  Alice, 
Rupert  Brooke,  a  week-end  book ;  here  were  the 
books  Jim's  mother  had  given  to  Meg — Henty 
and  Sherlock  Holmes  and  (iuilty  Men — after  the 
day  when  Jim's  plane  was  shot  down.  The  little 
room  was  crowded,  yet  you  felt  a  space,  some- 
how, of  spirit  and  of  mind;  the  china  anipials. 
the  pot  of  flowers,  the  Cezanne  reproductions 
all  belied  a  sort  of — cloistered,  still  austerity. 

"What  is  it,  ma?"  Meg  used  the  diminutive 
that  Margaret  had  hated  over  years  in  a  sweet, 
gentle  teasingness. 

"It's— nothing  very  much.  Just  one  or  two 
things.  Meg.  that  I  wanted  to  say." 

Meg  moved  toward  the  window  and  leaned 
out,  resting  her  slender  elbows  on  tiie  sill.  Now. 
from  this  window,  Meg  could  watch  and  see  llie 
grassy  patch  next  door  where  she  and  Jim  liad 
practiced  cricket— where,  at  least.  Jim  iiad  in- 
variably batted  and  made  Meg  ix)wl;  tlie  apple 
tree  where  there  had  been  a  swing;  the  currant 
bushes  where,  each  summi-rtime.  both  children 
had  religiously  made  themselves  ill.  But  Mar- 
garet remembered  the  one  year  when  Meg  and 
Jim,  at  evening  pacing  the  lawn,  had  planned 
the  world  as  well  as  their  own  lives. 

Whal  is  il.  ma?  How  could  you  |X)ssibly  say 
what  you  had  known  that  Meg.  staying  the 
same,  staying  to  face  tiie  implications  of  grief, 
that  were  not  swift  or  single  but  of  a  life  shared 
and  now  sliattered;  that  were  not  only  of  love 
but  of  the  growth  (Conlinued  on  Page  12.1) 

II.  I.  tlSTRATRD      II  Y      IIOUERT     C.     BADHIS 
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IT  STARTED  the  first  Sunday  we  were 
on  the  farm  for  the  summer.  Sundays  my 
father  gets  to  inspecting  things.  He  says, 
"Have  you  done  this — have  you  done 
that?"  He  discovers  things.  Today  he  said, 
"Have  you  cleaned  your  saddles? "  We  had 
not.  We  would  rather  ride  than  clean  tack. 

We  brought  the  saddles  over  on  the  front 
lawn.  Debby  washed.  I  soaped.  Debby  is 
my  sister.  She  is  almost  eleven  and  very 
blond  and  has  blue  eyes  and  no  nose  to  speak 
of.  I  am  almost  thirteen  and  have  brown 
hair.   I  am  shooting  up.  my  mother  says. 

All  at  once  there  was  that  quiet  rattle  of 
wooden  wheels,  and  a  buggy  came  up  the 
hill.  It  had  a  farm  horse  in  the  shafts,  a  fat 
horse  and  very  sleek  and  brushed  out  and 
rolling  a  placid  eye. 

"Gee,  look  at  the  swell  horse,"  Debby 
said.  She  thinks  all  horses  are  swell.  So  do  I , 
mostly. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  buggy.  He  was 
sitting  back  very  comfortably,  with  one  foot 
on  the  dash  and  the  reins  loose.  He  was  a 
youngish  sort  of  a  man,  and  so  big  that  he 
made  the  buggy  sag.  But  not  fat.  He  had 
on  blue  work  jeans  and  a  work  cap  and  his 
face  was  the  kind  of  white  tan  that  comes 
just  after  shaving.  He  had  very  heavy  eye- 
brows and  deep  eyes.  He  looked  nice.  But 
he  acted  funny. 

My  father  was  sitting  in  the  shade.    He 
waved  a  hand  and  said  "Good  morning." 
He  had   on  white  flannels — his   old    ones 
with  the  rip— because  the  chores  were  done 
and  he  likes  to  be  clean  Sundays.  My  father 
is  lean  but  strong.    His  hair  is  going  away. 
The  man  in  the 
buggy    looked    at 
the  white  flannels 
■  very   completely, 
and    then    at    us, 
and  then  he  moved 
his  head  just  a  lit- 
tle.    He   did   not 
say  anything.   He 
did  not  smile  at 
all.    He  just  kept 
going   on   up   the 
hill,  and  he  made 
you  feel  as  if  he 
did  not  think  very 
much   of   you   or 
of  your  place  or  of  the  station  wagon  that 
was  parked  in  the  drive.    He  just  sort  of 
looked  over  us  and  through  us.    It  made 
you  shrink. 

"Who's  that?"  Debby  said.  "He's  hand- 
some." 

My  father's  face  was  red.  He  did  not  look 
pleased. 

Marvin,  our  farmer,  had  come  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.  He  grinned.  "That's 
Will  Clayson,"  he  said.  Marvin  has  store 
teeth.  He  can  take  them  out. 
"Where  does  he  live?"  I  asked. 
"Down  the  road  a  piece,"  Marvin  said. 
"The  big  place  with  the  long  barn." 

"Where  do  you  think  he  was  going?" 
my  sister  said.  She  asks  a  lot  of  questions. 


out  o^  tAat  icf?"  Ae 


Marvin  looked  at  my  father  and  ju! 
grinned.  He  did  not  answer.  My  fath( 
got  up. 

"He  does  not  like  us,  does  he?"  Debb 
said.  She  put  the  cover  back  on  the  sadd 
soap. 

"Never  mind,"  my  father  said.  "Diniif- 
is  ready." 

We  went  in,  whooping. 

"Have  you  washed?"  my  mother  sai( 
My  mother  is  quite  small  and  has  brow 
hair  and  eyes.  She  is  very  pretty.  Even  i 
pants,  my  father  says.  We  had  not  washe< 

While  we  were  doing  it,  Debby  sai( 
"Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Clayson  does  n< 
like  us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  told  her.  "He  doesn 
even  know  us."  It  bothered  me.  Maybe  b 
cause  I  liked  the  looks  of  him. 

Debby  finished  washing  on  the  towe 
"We  could  go  down  and  see  his  place,"  sh 
said,  "on  the  ponies." 

"Sure."  I  said,  "this  afternoon."  I  though, 
it  was  a  good  idea.  It  was  not. 

About  three  o'clock  we  went  out  to  til 
barn.  We  had  on  the  dungarees  we  woi 
usually,  and  striped  shirts.  We  caught  tb 
ponies  in  the  corral.  We  have  two  ponie 
Mine  is  named  Spring  Folly,  and  she  is  pai 
Arab  and  slate  gray.  She  is  about  fourtee 
hands  high,  and  just  coming  five  years  ok 
and  is  very  quick.  I  have  had  her  thr« 
years.  I  taught  her  to  jump.  She  can  d 
four  feet  easily.  Debby's  pony  is  Gray  Mis 
She  is  light  gray  and  about  the  same  size  i 
Springy,  only  chunkier.  She  was  a  cow  pon 
once,  and  has  a  brand.  She  is  very  wise  an 
can  jump,  too,  only  she  gets  excited.  She 
a  handful  for  Debby.  We  ride  them  barebac 
most  of  the  time,  and  take  all  the  care  ( 
them.  We  always  have.  It  is  fun  becaus 
you  know  them  better  and  are  friends. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  I  said — I  had  an  idea  and 
was  curious — "let's  follow  Mr.  Clayson 
tracks  up  the  hill  and  see  where  he  wen 
Then  we  can  see  Laura  too." 

Debby  said  O.K.  She  likes  to  see  Laura. 

Laura  is  Laura  Alden.  She  lives  with  h( 
father  and  mother  and  her  little  broth* 
Angus  on  the  big  farm  above  us.  We  kno' 
her  very  well  because  we  stayed  there  whe 
we  were  getting  ready  to  buy  our  fam 
Her  father  helped  us  about  things.  H 
advice  was  very  valuable,  our  father  sayi 
He  squirts  milk  in  your  eye  when  he  is  miU 
ing.  Laura  is  our  friend.  She  is  nineteei 
about,  and  has  black  hair  and  very  brigt 
cheeks  and  lovely  teeth.  She  is  fun  all  tb 
time  and  works  hard. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  garden  now,  an 
she  came  out  to  the  road.  "Hello,"  she  saic 
"  How's  farming?  " 

That  is  a  joke  because  we  are  just  gettin 
started.  We  have  only  eight  cows  and  tw 
work  horses,  besides  the  pigs  and  chickeni 
Our  father  is  just  learning.  He  is  stiff  in  tb 
mornings  and  it  is  not  a  good  time  to  ask  hii 
things. 

"O.K.,"  we  said.  The  ponies  danced. 

"And  where  are  you  two  going  today? 
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er  to  Mr.  Clayson's,"  Debby  said. 

e  following  his  tracks." 
las  a  funny  thing.  Debby  hadn't  said 
ng,  really.  Just  where  we  were  going, 
mra's  face  got  very, very  red;  she  was 
ig,  and  she  looked  strange.  Her  smile 
way  and  she  tossed  her  head. 
11,"  she  said,  "you  won't  have  very 
fun  down  there.  Nobody  ever  does." 
more  the  way  she  said  it  than  just 
rds.  It  made  you  feel  uncomfortable, 
does  not  usually  say  things  like  that 
people.  She  likes  people, 
—we  just  thought  it  would  be  a  ride," 
I  did  not  tell  her  the  real  reason, 
did  not  say  anything  more,  but  her 
ayed  blushing.  After  a  while  she  went 
3  the  garden.  We  walked  on  up  to  a 
the  road.  The  buggy  tracks  went  off 
:tle  backwoods  path.   I  was  thinking, 
owed  them. 

ira  does  not  like  Mr.  Clayson,  does 
Debby  said. 

on't  know,"  I  said.  I  was  trying  to 
out  something.  "If  she  doesn't,"  I 
why  did  she  blush  that  way?  " 
y  skipped  up  and  down  beside  Springy, 
's  eyes  got  big.  "Gee,"  she  said, 
e  it's  a  romance." 

n't  be  silly,"  I  said.  But  it  made  me 
D  see  Mr.  Clayson  even  more, 
buggy  tracks  went  along  for  a  mile, 
and  the  going  was  very  rough.  It 
unny  place  for  Mr.  Clayson  to  have 
There  were  quite  a  few  old  tracks, 
if  he,  or  someone,  had  been  through 
times. 

,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  we  came  to 
arsh.  Sometimes,  in  the  hill  country, 
big  marshes  like  that,  high  up  where 
re  springs.  This  one  went  a  long  way 
irough  the  small  trees  and  brush.  It 
I  oi  hummocks  and  tall,  reedy  grass. 
ire  are  probably  snakes  in  there," 
said,  shivering  a  little,  "and  quick- 
laybe."  We  had  read  about  quick- 
rhey  are  terrible. 

,  right  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  we 
I  a  fence.  It  was  a  good  fence,  straight 
ht  barbed  wire,  with  the  posts  solid 
uare,  and  not  just  all  rotting  and 
Jie  way  some  farmers  leave  them. 
.  was  a  great  pasture  down  the  side 
ig,  easy  hill.  It  was  clean  and  good, 
ked  like  fine  cantering.  We  like  can- 
cross  country.  The  ponies  are  careful 
e-footed  if  you  give  them  their  heads, 
wind  blows  hard  in  your  face  and  it 
ng.  Far  down  below  were  long  barns 
ny  house  tucked  in  beside  them. 
it's  Mr.  Clayson's,"  I  said.  We  sat 
n  the  ponies  and  looked.  We  could 

:  down  the  rough  road,  or 

wouldn't  mind  if  we  rode  through 
ture,  do  you  suppose?"  Debby  said, 
's  a  barway  right  here."  The  bar- 
is  just  under  three  feet  six,  a  nice 
-1 

■'   [  was  thinking  about  something  else. 
c!   inny,"  I  said,  "that  he  would  drive 


around  this  circle  and  not  go  anywhere  ex- 
cept home  again." 

"Maybe  he  was  exercising  his  horse," 
Debby  said. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said.  I  looked  at  the 
barway  again.  It  was  very  tempting.  So 
was  the  field. 

I  gave  Springy  the  heel  and  we  sailed  over 
the  rails,  with  Misty  after  us,  and  cantered 
on  down  the  long  gentle  slope.  The  ponies 
snorted  a  little,  twisting  in  the  air,  because 
they  liked  it. 

Then,  when  we  were  almost  down,  we 
saw  the  cattle.  They  were  in  a  grove  of  pop- 
lars off  to  one  side  of  the  gate  that  led  to  the 
long  barns.  It  was  almost  milking  time,  and 
they  were  waiting.  They  were  very  beauti- 
ful cattle,  Jerseys,  with  straight  backs  and 
curving  horns  and  big,  soft  eyes.  But  there 
was  a  lot  of  them,  and  they  seemed,  all  at 
once,  very  much  interested  in  us. 

Now  I  am  not  afraid  of  cows.  Neither  is 
Debby.  Not  when  there  are  only  a  few  of 
them,  and  you  know  where  you  are.  But 
this  was  a  strange  place,  and  strange  cattle, 
and  we  were  worried,  a  little,  about  being 
in  Mr.  Clayson's  pasture.  I  thought  we  had 
better  get  out  of  there.  And  quick. 

But  there  was  only  one  way  out  through 
the  wire.  That  was  the  gate  into  the  lane, 
and  to  get  to  the  gate  we  had  to  pass  the 
cattle.  It  was  quite  a  high  gate,  four  feet  or 
so,  but  we  had  to  decide.  The  cattle  were 
moving  out  toward  us  in  a  semicircle  of  low 
heads. 

"Come  on,"  I  said.  I  tightened  my  knees 
on  Springy  and  we  went  right  at  the  gate 

and  in  front  of  the  t 

cattle,  at  a  good 
gallop. 

Maybe  it  would  ^ 
have  been  all  right  | 
if  the  cattle  had 
not  started  to  run. 
I  guess  we  fright- ; 
ened  them.  They 
began  to  run  every 
which  way,  kick- 
ing up  their  heels 
and  twisting  their 
tails  and  banging 
their    full    milk  | 
bags.  But  we  made  1 


evene  t<^  tined  to^  6e 
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the  gate.  We  made  it  and  went  over  it. 
Springy  grunted  under  me  because  it  was 
so  high,  and  Misty  grunted  behind  me  and 
then  I  heard  something  else.  Then  I  was 
really  frightened. 

It  was  Mr.  Clayson.  He  came  out  of  the 
milkhouse  at  the  end  of  the  long  barn,  and 
he  came  fast. 

Standing  up,  Mr.  Clayson  was  huge.  He 
had  the  most  tremendous  shoulders  and  big 
heavy  arms,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and 
he  was  very  tall  and,  boy,  was  he  mad !  He 
might  have  been  handsome,  but  his  eyes 
under  those  heavy  brows  flashed  at  us,  and 
he  had  the  look  of  the  time  our  father  caught 
us  poking  down  a  hornets'  nest  with  his, 
trout  rod.  (Continued  on  Page  176) 
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HENRY  felt  like  a  fool.  Here  he  sat,  in  his  neat  pin-stripe  suit,  with  his 
4-F  draft  card  in  his  pocket,  watching  his  girl  pack  to  go  off  to  the 
wars.  It  was  the  kind  of  switch  that  is  definitely  upsetting.  It  up- 
set Henry.  His  girl  was  Judy  Blair.  She  had  tawny  hair  and  wide 
brown  eyes  and — right  now — a  black  smudge  on  her  nose.  She  was  hold- 
ing one  lone  moccasin  helplessly  in  her  hand. 

"I  had  another,"  she  said  absently.  "Henry,  imagine,  they  won't  even 
tell  us  which  day  we're  leaving.  They  just  said  someday  this  week." 

Judy  was  a  singer,  and  the  Government  was  sending  her  overseas  with 
a  USO  unit.  Well,  naturally  they  wouldn't  tell  her  when  she  was  leaving. 
The  military  authorities  were  no  dopes.  Judy  bubbled  like  champagne, 
and  things  came  out.  Judy  wasn't  the  secretive  type — she  was  too  gay 
and  friendly.  She  was,  for  Henry's  money,  absolutely  perfect. 

"Aren't  you  excited?"  she  demanded  now,  surveying  him  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exasperation.  "Aren't  you  thrilled  about  my  going?" 

Henry  managed  a  grin.  He  had  a  queer  feeling  in  his  chest.  Sure,  he 
was  excited,  but  it  was  a  reverse  kind  of  excitement  he  didn't  much  like. 
He  was  conscious  of  wishing  Judy  was  going  to  stay  right  here  in  New 
York,  and  it  made  him  feel  unpatriotic.  It  made  him  ashamed  of  himself. 

"You're  the  one  to  be  thrilled,"  he  said.  "You're  going — not  me.  I'm 
just  the  guy  you  leave  behind." 

Judy  laughed.  She  had  a  beautiful  laugh — bright  and  warm,  like  an 
open  fire.  "You're  too  important,"  she  said.  "They  wouldn't  let  you 
leave  the  factory  even  if  you  weren't  4-F." 

They  probably  wouldn't  at  that.  Henry  was  a  designing  engineer  for 
the  company  he  worked  for.  He  was  supervising  production  of  the  new 
inertia  mount  for  machine  guns  on  fighter  planes.  It  was  important,  but 
Henry  wished  he  was  flying  one  of  those  planes.  Ridiculous  that  the  at- 
tack of  pleurisy  in  college  could  put  him  out  of  the  whole  war.  Besides, 
there  was  the  question  of  Judy.  Lately  she  had  been  going  out  with  uni- 
forms— lots  of  them.  They  had  everything  from  privates  to  colonels  in- 
side, and  they  gave  Henry  an  inferiority  complex.  Now  she  was  going  off 
to  where  she  would  be  surrounded  by  uniforms  a  mile  deep  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  Henry  stayed  here  and  kept  the  home  fires  burning. 

"At  least  we're  going  by  plane,"  Judy  said  happily,  flinging  the  moc- 
casin into  the  nearest  suitcase.  "  I  was  scared  we'd  go  in  a  convoy  and  I'd 
be  seasick  all  the  way." 

"Now  you'll  only  be  airsick,"  said  Henry  helpfully.  He  was  behaving 
badly,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  stop. 

"Oh — airsick ! "  Judy  dismissed  this  possibility  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
"Henry,  do  you  think  I'll  do  all  right?  Will  the  troops  like  me?  " 

"They'll  be  crazy  about  you,"  said  Henry  with  conviction. 

They  would  too.  They  had  been,  all  winter,  on  Broadway,  where  Judy 
was  in  the  musical  show,  Happy  Days.  The  armed  forces  had  flocked  to 
see  it,  and  had  cheered  and  whistled  like  mad  when  Judy  sang  her  Barrel 
number.  Not,  Henry  admitted  to  himself,  that  it  was  her  voice  so  much. 
It  was  more  her  legs.  And  that  bright  smile,  as  friendly  as  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Oh,  the  boys  would  love  Judy — there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  But  Henry 
loved  her  too.  Just  thinking  about  her  did  odd  things  to  his  breathing  ap- 
paratus. 

"Judy,"  he  said  abruptly,  "let's  get  married.  Before  you  go." 

She  stared  at  him  and  her  eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger.  She's  going  to  say 
yes,  Henry  thought,  and  happiness  sifted  through  him.  Then  Judy's  dark 
lashes  swept  down,  veiling  her  eyes,  and  her  scarlet  mouth  curved  and  she 
giggled  a  little. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  said. 

The  happiness  dissolved  and  left  Henry  empty  and  cross.  "Silly? 
What's  silly  about  it?  You  know  I  love  you,  and  you've  acted  as  if  you 
were  pretty  fond  of  me." 

"  'Fond,'"  said  Judy,  in  a  queer  voice.  "Well,  yes,  I  am.  Very  fond  of 
you.  But  if  you  love  me,  Henry,  how  does  it  happen  you've  never  men- 
tioned it  before?" 

It  WAS  a  good  question.  A  fine  question.  The  trouble  was,  Henry  didn't 
know  the  answer  to  it.  Or  maybe  he  knew  too  many  answers.  One  was 
that  he'd  been  busy.  He'd  meant  to  tell  Judy  he  loved  her  ever  since  he 
met  her,  just  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  what  with  converting  the  factory 
to  war  production,  and  helping  design  the  inertia  mount,  and — well,  he'd 
been  busy.  Besides,  Henry  wasn't  good  with  words.  When  he  was  kissing 
Judy  everything  was  fine,  and  she  ought  to  know  from  that  how  much  he 
loved  her.  What  was  a  girl  for,  if  not  to  understand  the  things  you  couldn't 
say? 

"Let's  get  married,"  Henry  repeated  stubbornly.  He  wouldn't  meet 
her  eyes  and  let  her  see  she'd  hurt  him.  She  loved  him — he  was  pretty  sure 
she  loved  him.  Why  was  she  acting  this  way? 

"  I'm  sorry,  Henry,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  still  not  Judyish  at  all. 
It  was  kind,  but  a  little  impatient,  the  way  it  might  be  to  a  strange  puppy 
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that  insisted  on  following  her  home.  "  You  know,"  she  went  on  reasonably, 
"this  is  just  war  hysteria.  It's  sweeping  the  country,  because  so  many 
people  are  going  overseas  and  want  to  get  married  first." 

Only  usually  it's  the  man  who's  going,  Henry  thought.  //  /  were  going 
and  she  were  staying  here,  she  wouldn't  act  this  ivay.  It  wasn't  fair.  It  was  a 
knife  in  the  back,  and  resentment  swept  through  him. 

' '  Okay , ' '  he  said.  ' '  Forget  the  whole  thing. ' '  But  then  he  looked  at  her 
and  something  queer  happened.  All  of  a  sudden  they  were  close  together 
again.  She  was  his  Judy,  and  she  loved  him.  It  was  in  her  shadowed  eyes 
and  her  wide,  sweet  smile. 

"  You're  funny,  darling,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  sweet  too.  "  Hand- 
some, though.  I  love  the  way  one  of  your  eyebrows  is  higher  than  the 
other,  and  your  hair's  so  black  and  your  eyes  so  blue.  You  must  have  had 
an  Irish  ancestor  somewhere." 

Henry  grinned  at  her  and  pulled  her  down  on  his  knee.  She  was  small 
and  warm,  and  holding  her  like  that  filled  him  with  tenderness.  "Judy,  I 
wish  I  could  talk  like  an  Irishman.  The  Irish  have  the  gift  of  words.  I  wish 

I  could  tell  you  how  I "  He  stopped,  because  the  buzzer  in  the  hall 

was  ringing. 

Judy  got  up  and  said  "Hello"  into  the  mouthpiece.  Then  she  said, 
"Wonderful!  Come  on  up!"  She  came  back  to  the  living  room,  looking 
>pleased.  "It's  Bret,"  she  said.  "He's  downstairs." 

"Bret?"  Henry  felt  dazed,  as  if  he'd  been  waked  too  suddenly  from 
sleep. 

"Major  Bret  Hart.  I  told  you  about  him,  sweet.  He's  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  our  unit."  The  doorbell  rang  then,  and  she  went  to  answer  it. 
"You'll  love  him,"  she  flung  over  her  shoulder.  "He's  an  utter  lamb." 

The  young  man  who  came  in  was  tall,  with  curly  blond  hair  and  roving 
hazel  eyes,  and  wings  over  his  breast  pocket.  If  he  was  a  lamb,  Henry  had 
never  seen  a  wolf.  His  uniform  and  the  oak  leaves  on  his  shoulders  made 
Henry's  inferiority  complex  put  the  pressure  on  again.  He  remembered 
that  Judy  had  mentioned  Major  Hart,  but  he'd  gotten  the  impression  he 
was  old.  Hart  was  a  supersuccessful  pilot,  and  this  USO  assignment  was  a 
sort  of  rest  cure  between  bombing  missions.  Judging  by  the  way  he  looked 
at  Judy,  it  suited  the  major  fine. 

"Hello!"  he  said  to  Judy,  holding  both  her  hands.  He  glanced  at 
Henry,  but  was  obviously  not  impressed.  It  would  take  a  four-star  general 
to  impress  Bret. 

"Hello!"  Judy  said,  with  what  Henry  considered  unnecessary  cor- 
diality. "Bret,  this  is  Henry  Whitman.  Major  Hart.  Henry." 

They  shook  hands.  The  major  had  a  grip  of  steel,  but  so  did  Henry. 
That  round  was  even. 

"Sit  down  and  talk  to  Judy  while  I  make  some  drinks,"  Henry  said 
politely. 

"Thanks.  Very  nice  of  you." 

Henry  thought  so  too.  While  he  made  the  drinks  he  wondered  moodily 
what  the  major  looked  like  out  of  that  custom-tailored  uniform.  He  prob- 
ably looked  wonderful.  Depression  hung  around  Henry's  neck  like  the 
albatross. 

"Great  that  Judy's  going  over,  isn't  it?  "  Bret  inquired  over  his  drink. 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes." 

Judy  laughed.  "Don't  expect  Henry  to  enthuse.  He  isn't  the  type." 

Bret  smiled  at  her.  "Did  you  buy  that  flashlight?" 

"Yes,  and  the  hard-water  soap,  and  tlic  woollies.  I  can  leave  any  min- 
ute now."  Her  eyes  went  all  sparkly  at  the  thought. 

"It  may  be  any  minute  now,"  Bret  assured  her.  "They'll  call  you  and 
say,  'You're  taking  off  this  morning'— or  this  afternoon,  or  tonight— and 
away  we'll  go." 

Away  they'd  go,  leaving  Henry  holding  the  bag. 

Judy  looked  at  him  and  said  quickly,  "I  wish  you  were  going  along, 
sweet  "  (Continiud  on  Page  169) 
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told  you  about  him,  sweet.    He's  the  major  assigned  to  take  charge  of  our  unit."    Henry  felt  definitely  4-F. 


ILH^STRATKD  BY  MICHAEL 


BY  AM  BATCUELDEIl 


HOT  or  cold,  whoever  heard  of  Easter  without  ham !  Well.  I  giiess  you've  heard  of  it. 
but  ham  is  the  thing.  Especially  in  New  England,  it  just  has  to  be  ham.  And  a  good 
idea,  too,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  For  one  thing,  it's  just  salty  and  just  smoky  and 
just  sweet  enough  to  be  a  perfect  dish  for  these  hit-or-miss  days  that  are  April.  It 
has  an  aroma  like  nothing  else,  and  when  it's  cooking  there's  a  mouth-watering  quality 
about  the  whole  process  that  makes  you  feel  you  can't  wait — and  that's  one  of  the  tests 
of  good  food.  When  there's  something  "on  the  fire"  that  calls  you  like  a  dinner  bell  and 
beckons  like  an  aspen  tree  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  then  you  may  be  sure  it's  worth 
rallying  around  to.  Of  comparatively  few  things  in  life  can  this  be  said.  But  one  of 
these  things,  take  it  from  me,  is  ham  and.  That  spells  ham  and  eggs.  Funny  how  they 
go  together.  As  Longfellow  so  aptly  said.  "Useless  one  without  the  otlier" — only  he 
wasn't  thinking  of  ham  and  eggs,  but  of  man  and  woman,  as  I  recall. 

^'^n^h  it  as  Vitu  IJIn:  If  it  is  a  great  big  opulent  ham.  you'll  boil  it  or  bake  it,  and 
that  is  that.  Little  choice  there.  If  it  is  a  slice  of  ham,  you'll  have  it  cut  thick  or  thin. 
according  to  your  wishes  and  your  just  deserts,  ma\be.  If  it's  thick,  the  best  way.  to 
my  mind,  is  to  bake  it  in  milk.  The  next,  or  second  best,  is  to  broil  it.  Depends  on  the 
thickness.  When  it  comes  to  a  thin  slice,  then  pan  frying  or  broiling — well,  it's  a  toss-up. 
I  go  for  broiling,  just  a  shade  I  do,  but  I  don't  know.  Fried  ham  is  terribly  good.  Any- 
way, do  as  you  please.  Who  am  I  to  try  to  boss  anybody? 

0n  thp  Uint>r.   The  best  ham  I  ever  ate,  or  ahoiil  the  best,  used  to  be  served  in  the 

diner  on  a  certain  railroad  here  in  the  East.  It's  a  very  well-known  road  and  the  ham 
was  well  known  too.  Among  any  fifty  patrons  of  that  dining  car,  you  could  bel  on 
forty-five  ordering  ham,  any  day,  any  time.  The  other  live  were  left  to  eat  lamb  chops 
or  something  else. 

It  was  cut  as  thin  as  a  sword  blade;  and  how  they  got  all  tlie  slices  to  look,  as  to  size, 
as  if  they  came  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ham,  I  never  was  able  to  figure  out.  I  asked  the 
chef  about  it  once,  and  he  just  grinned  the  widest  grin  on  earth  and  said,  "Ah  a</s  'em 
that  way."   Lots  of  good  that  did  me. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  slices  were  as  thin  as  four  potato  chips  put  together,  or 

maybe  three.  Each  slice  was  broiled,  indui)itably,  for  one  of  its  charms  was  the  mark  of 

the  wire  broiler  on  both  sides.  The  marks  were  dark,  the  rest  of  the 

slice  very  pink,  very  beautiful  and  pink.  (Continued  on  Page  109 
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KEEP  EGGS  COLD  AND  COVERED.  Recent 
tests  show  that  eggs  kept  in  re- 
frigerator in  covered  dish,  like 
salad  greens,  keep  fresh  longest. 
(But  don't  put  them  in  with  seal- 
lions!)  Eggs  are  plentiful  and  are 
good  "no  point"  meal  makers. 


1  Better  be  careful  on  the  phone  and  doorbell 
too.  Why?  April  Fool's  Day,  didn't  you 
know? 

2  Never  uncover  the  kettle  when  a  dumpling  is 
cooking.    It  swears  by  privacy. 

3  For  dumplings  with  a  stew  or  fricassee,  add  a 
little  poultry  seasoning  to  the  batter. 

4  Can-you-imagine  dep!.,  last-ditch  division: 
"Cut  brook  trout  into  small  pieces  and  cook, 
seasoning  with  nutmeg  and  sugar."  And  I 
didn't  make  this  up,  either. 

«»  Potato  fritters  sound  all  right  to  me.  Grate 
up  six  large  potatoes  -peeled,  of  course.  Drain. 
mix  with  a  very  little  flour  and  half  a  teaspoon 
of  baking  powder.  Season.  Add  three  beaten 
eggs.    Fry  by  spoonfuls  in  hot  fat. 

O  A  perfect  receipt:  Slice  very  thin  the  breast  of 
a  large  young  chicken  or  caix)n.  Marinate  the 
slices  in  beaten  eggs  for  an  hour.  Drain,  dip 
in  fine  cracker  crumbs,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  fry  slowly  in  butter  or  margarine. 

7  Serve  with  quarters  of  lemon.  Decorate  the 
platter  with  fried  parsley  and  broiled  halves 
of  tomatoes. 


u 


» 


Food    ideas   arc    not 
They  just  happen. 


often   "dreamed   up.' 


Split  those  leftover  mufTTins,  spread  them, 
sprinkle  with  grated  rind  of  orange  and  sugar, 
or  cinnamon  and  sugar,  and  toast  in  the  broiler. 


11  Split  frankfurters,  spread  with  prepared  mus- 
tard, put  in  a  casserole,  cover  with  a  deep 
mixture  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  and  bake. 

12  A  ring  mold  does  make  a  dish  as  dressy  as  a 
collar  on  a  cat,  especially  when  it's  puree  of 
peas  with  creamed  mushrooms  on  rice  in  the 
center. 

13  A  simple  supper  dish  is  chicken  hash  and  corn 
au  gratin.  Just  line  a  casserole  with  a  good 
thickness  of  the  hash,  fill  the  dish  with  corn, 
cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  grated  cheese. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

14  Make  a  rarebit,  season  with  anchovy  paste 
and  pimiento.  Cover  toast  with  sliced  sea- 
soned hard-cooked  eggs  and  serve  the  rarebit 
over  all. 

15  Here's  another  sandwich,  as  open-faced  as  a 
baby  in  a  high  chair.  Cover  toast  rounds  with 
a  slice  of  sweet  onion,  one  of  tomato  and  one, 
on  top,  of  Swiss  cheese.   Broil. 

lO  Saute  a  sliced  and  well-disposed  eggplant. 

IT  On  each  slice  serve  a  poached  egg,  and  cover 
the  whole  thing  with  tomato  sauce. 

18  Herb  reminder:  Plant  some  tarragon  in  the 
herb  border;  and  don't  neglect  the  sage,  that 
wise  counselor  among  the  herbs. 

lO  In  all  fish  dishes  tarragon  is  magic.  And  so  it 
is  in  salads  too. 

20  Which  reminds  me  of  a  salad  symphony  com- 
posed by  endive,  casaba  or  Spanish  melon  and 
water  cress,  all  tossed  in  a  pottery  bowl  with 
tarragon  dressing.  Very  cold.  Make  nice  for 
wedding,  eh? 
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Given  a  slice  of  ham,  rub  it  well,  come  time, 
with  brown  sugar  and  a  pinch  or  two  of  clove. 

Cover  it  with  pineapple  slices  and  bake,  bast- 
ing it  with  pineapple  juice  and  melted  butter 
or  margarine,  fifty-fifty. 

If  there's  a  scrap  or  two  of  ham  left,  you  might 
use  it  diced  with  potatoes,  onions  and  mush- 
rooms, all  tossed  together  and  turned  over  and 
over  in  the  frying  pan  to  brown  in  a  little  fat. 
Season  on  the  high  side. 

When  your  deep-dish  apple  pie  is  nearly  done, 
pour  a  good  cup  of  hot  maple  sirup  through  a 
vent  in  the  crust.  Serve  with  cream  sweet- 
ened with  shaved  maple,  perfumed  with  nut- 
meg. 

Here's  a  rice  hash — and  if  that  name  doesn't 
fool  folks,  what  will!  Mix  a  cup  of  chopped 
cooked  ham  with  a  large  onion,  chopped,  and 
three  cups  of  cold  boiled  rice.  Season,  add  a 
beaten  egg  or  two.  and  brown  as  any  hash  is 
done — in  a  little  fat. 

Conceal  a  small  cube  of  soft  cheese  in  a  rice 
croquette  before  frying,  and  decorate  with  a 
spoonful  of  currant  jelly. 


This  is  a  lovely  thing, 
to  begin  with. 


If  the  croquette  is  right, 


It  beats  the  Dutch  how  folks  go  for  salads. 
A  few  crumbled  crisp  pieces  of  bacon  make 
a  meal  of  a  green  salad. 
Put  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, you  know. 
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BEEF!     BEEF! 

BEEF  is  Big  News  everywhere  to- 
day! So  if  you  really  want  beef,  here's 
the  soup  for  you:  a  grand,  deep-flavored 
beef  stock,  with  hefty  pieces  of  tender 
beef  in  it,  and  thick  too  with  fine 
vegetables.  You'll  enjoy  it  — lots! 

BEEF  SOUP 


m<»^ 


# 


t   FOR  THE    RED 


KINDS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM :    Asparagus    •  Bean  with  bacon  •  Beef  •   Black  Bean 
Bouillon    •    Chicken    •    Chicken  Gumbo    •    Chicken  Noodle  •  Clam  Chowder   • 
Consomme  •  GreenPea  •  Mock  Turtle  •  Cream  of  Mushroom  ■  Ox  Tail  ■  Pepper 
Pot  •  Scotch  Broth  •  Tomato  -Vegetable  -Vegetarian  Vegetable  •  Vegetable-Beef. 


EVERYBODY    LIKES    CHICKEN! 


And  you  can  be  sure  the  whole  family 
will  like  this  soup !  Just  try  this 
homey  chicken  noodle  soup  and  you'll 
know  why  it's  such  a  favorite  of  young 
and  old.  A  rich,  slowly  simmered 
chicken  stock,  plenty  of  pieces  of 
tender  chicken,  and  good  egg  noodles 
all  combine  to  make  it  downright 
irresistible.  Sit  down  soon  to  a  supper 
that  includes  . . . 


CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP 


ANOTHER    GRAND    MEAT-STOCK    SOUP! 


Again,  in  this  hearty  soup,  the  accent's 
on... Meat!  After  all,  who  better  than 
Campbell's  could  take  a  soup  as  Scotch 
as  the  Highlands  and,  with  a  knowing 
touch  or  two,  turn  it  so  perfectly  to 
our  American  taste?  You'll  relish  its 
sturdy  mutton  broth,  brimming  with 
fine  vegetables  and  with  generous 
pieces  of  tender  mutton.  Seasoned, 
too,  to  the  king's  .  .  .  and  queen's  .  .  . 
liking.  Have  it  soon  ! 


SCOTCH  BROTH 


Now  it's  Spring,  my  heart  doth  sing 
A  song  "bout  "June"  and  "Moon" — 

And  one  'bout  "Love"  to  rhyme  with  "Dove" 
And  one  that  says  "Let's  Spoon"  ! 
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April,  1944 


Who'd  guess  he'd  be  fighting 
Tuberculosis— instead  of  Japs? 


Noiton"^'    orESSEi)    l-}ob    would    he 
turned    down.    A    strong,    lic:dlli\ 
boy  like  tli;il! 

But  till-  eye  of  the  X-ray  saw  what  hu- 
man eyes  could  not  see  — that  Boh  iiad 
early  tuberculosis,  l.uckdy,  with  the  help 
of  a  sanatorium  he  will  almost  certainly 
be  cured. 

What  is  true  of  iiob  is  true  of  thou- 
s.iiuls  who  have  tuberculosis— wa«y  don't 
even  su.\pirl  il.  Yet  every  tubercoloils  per- 
son may  be  a  danger  to  his  family,  his 
associates,  liiniseif. 


/Ja^    tagious.  1  he  crow  (led 

►NkVA    li\ing    and    working 

l/^'i  conditions  of  wartime 


Tuberculosis  is  con- 

d 

ime 
are  particularly  favor- 
able for  spreading  the 
germs,  lubcrculosis  germs  find  easier  vic- 
tims when  general  health  is  low.  The  best 
precaution  is  keeping  fit,  plus  regular  phys- 
ical examinations  including  chest  X-rays. 

An  X-ray  of  your 
chest  can  detect  tu- 
berculosis before  other 
symptoms  become 
apparent.  The  usual 
symptoms  — a  persist- 
ent cough,  chest  pains,  blood-streaked 
sputum  —may  come  very  late.  Then  cure 
is  slow  and  difficult.  Loss  of  weight, 
touches  of  indigestion,  a  constant  tired 
feeling  may  mean  tuberculosis. 

Unfortunately,  State  health  depart- 
ments and  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  re- 
port that  some   patients   are   forsaking 


health  institutions  for 
^__  jobs  in  wartime  indus- 
try—thus gamliling 
away  their  chances  of 
recovery,  and  exposing 
others  to  infection. 

Tuberculosis  is  dangerous  to  all 

ages,  but  you  should  be  particularly 
watchful  of  young  adults.  Elderly  people 
with  coughs,  "bronchitis,"  or  "asthma" 
may  have  it.  If  you  suspect  that  you  or 
members  of  your  family  have  been  in 
contact  with  a  tuberculous  person,  see 
ytnir  lioctor  at  once. 

Remember  that  tuberculosis  can  usu- 
ally be  cured—?/  discovered  early.  Tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made.  Thirtv 
years  ago  the  death  rate  among  wage- 
earning  families  was  220  per  hundred 
thousand  people.  Today  it  is  about  40— 
less  than  one  fifth  the  old  rate.  .On  re- 
quest. Metropolitan  will  gladly  send  you 
a  free  booklet,  "  luberculosis." 
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Miss  Ferris.  She  has  to  be  back  at  school 
tonight,  she  says,  so  I  think  she'll  be  out  on 
the  chance  of  finding  you  here." 

"Oh,"  Abbie  said. 

Mrs.  Coyle  went  out  and  came  back  with 
a  little  copper  kettle  of  hot  water,  set  it  on 
a  small  stand,  then  hesitated  an  instant. 
She  seemed  not  to  find  any  words,  however, 
except,  "Drink  your  tea  now,  Abbie." 

Abbie  sat  down  in  the  high-backed  golden 
chair  by  the  hearth.  She  lifted  the  lid  from 
the  teapot,  lifted  the  little  silver  ball  on  its 
chain  and  sat  there  looking  at  it.  It  was  a 
ball  her  mother  had  once  brought  from  Italy, 
and  was  beautiful.  Presently  she  put  it  back 
and  poured  water  from  the  copper  kettle. 
She  still  sat  there,  her  cup  only  half  empty, 
when  the  doorbell  rang  and  Mrs.  Coyle 
brought  Miss  Ferris  in. 

Abbie  shivered  a  little,  but  she  stood  up, 
gave  Miss  Ferris  a  polite,  schoolgirl  smile, 
asked  her  to  sit  down.  Nothing  in  her  face 
showed  that  she  had  loved  and  trusted  this 
older  woman  more  than  anyone  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  beauty  in  Miss  Ferris,  other 
than  that  of  character.  She  had  a  strong, 
stern  face,  a  somewhat  brusque  voice;  she 
wore  a  plain  tweed  suit  and  the  very  way 
she  walked  seemed  to  say,  "Let's  have  no 
nonsense,  please!"  But  her  eyes  betrayed 
her  brusqueness,  for  they  were  kind  and 
deeply  intelligent.  She  came  over  and  sat 
across  the  hearth  from  Abbie. 

"Abbie,"  she  said  without  preamble,  "I 
want  you  to  come  back  to  school." 

"No,  I'm  all  through  with  school,"  Abbie 
said  firmly,  though  not  ungraciously. 

"Wait  —  I'm      not 

through.    I  think  I  have      

imagination  enough  to 
know  what  you're  think- 
ing, what  you're  going 
through,  but  I  believe 
you're  wrong  about  school. 
I  know  you  probably  feel 
considerably  older  after 
this  experience,  that  you 
fear  you  will  never  fit  in 
again  with  schoolgirls,  and 

to    some    extent    that    is      

doubtless  true.  But  one 
thing  I've  always  noticed  about  you  and 
admired  in  you  is  your  ability  to  see  a  thing 
through.  It  is  part  of  your  integrity.  You've 
started  this  course.  I  think  you  should  finish 
it  and  that  you  will  be  sorry  if  you  do  not.  I 
don't  mean  that  what  knowledge  you  receive 
during  the  rest  of  this  term  will  haveany  great 
effect  one  way  or  another  on  the  sum  total  of 
your  knowledge,  but  that  you  will  always 
feel  you  have  cheated  on  something  if  you 
don't  finish.  I — I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Abbie.  I  don't  want  you  to  fail  yourself" 

Abbie  put  a  hand  up  and  slowly  pushed 
her  bangs  back  in  a  young  gesture,  as  if  she 
were  somehow  clearing  her  brow  for  thought. 
"I  won't  fail  myself,"  she  said,  almost  as 
brusquely  as  Miss  Ferris  had  spoken.  "My 
marriage  has  been  annulled.  Miss  Ferris." 

If  Miss  Ferris  was  startled,  she  showed  it 
only  by  clasping  her  hands  rather  tightly  in 
her  lap.  "Then  all  the  more  reason  you 
should  come  back,"  she  said  carefully.  "All 
the  more  reason  you  should  fill  in  the  time 
the  best  you  can  till  you  are  of  age." 

For  an  instant  something  beautiful  and 
wildly  hopeful  and  deeply  grateful  sprang  to 
the  young  face  against  the  gold  chair.  Then 
the  eyes  grew  guarded  again.  "I  can't  come 
back  to  school,"  Abbie  said.  "I  can't.  Miss 
Ferris.  It — it  just  doesn't  mean  anything 
any  more.  It's  just  that  I've  grown  up  and  I 
couldn't  stand  classes  and  all  that  now.  I'd 
like  to  do  it  for  you — but  not  for  myself." 

Miss  Ferris'  kind  eyes  looked  sad  sud- 
denly, as  if  she  knew  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  "What  will  you  do?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  will  do  something.  There's  my 
music,"  Abbie  said.  Then  she  went  on  with 
the  first  trace  of  intimacy  she  had  shown: 
"But  it  shouldn't  have  happened  this  way. 
Miss  Ferris.  It  wasn't  a  schoolgirl  crush, 
you  know.   It  could  have  lasted  forever.   I 


lied  to  the  judge  and  I  feel  wicked  and 
crawly  all  over,  as  if  I'd  been  dragged  in  the 
ditch.  They  didn't  have  any  right  to  do  that 
to  my  marriage.  It  isn't  that  I  couHn't  wait, 
but  that  they've  spoiled  it." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Abbie,"  Miss  Ferris  said  in 
her  usual  stem  voice.  "I  do  know,  better 
than  you  realize.  I  have  had  a  marriage 
spoiled  myself  you  see.  Only  I  was  never 
married,  even  for  a  few  days.  My  mother 
made  me  doubt  him.  .  .  .  But  let  me  say 
this,  Abbie — let  me  beg  you  not  to  doubt 
that  this,  if  it  is  real — and  I  think  it  is— will 
come  right  in  the  end.  You  must  not  let  it  be 
spoiled.  You  must  keep  yourself  strong  and 
fit  for  marriage  and  trust  that  Rob  \v\\\  do 
the  same.  You  see,  I  do  believe  that  your 
love  is  real.  And  furthermore,  I  feel  re- 
sponsible, for  I  knew  you  were  meeting  Rob, 
and  one  day  I  chanced  to  see  you  together  by 
the  little  group  of  trees  back  of  my  house  and 
I  knew  then  that  you  loved  each  other.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  marry  him  then — no, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  connived  at 
that— but  wh^  you  went  away  that  night, 
I  knew  what  had  happened  and  I  did  not  tell 
your  father.   I  am  responsible." 

No  ONE  could  have  stopped  me,"  Abbie 
said  slowly.  "Not  you — or  anyone." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  if  no  one  could  have 
stopped  you  then,  no  one  can  stop  you  now. 
Four  years— really  not  much  more  than 
three — will  pass,  Abbie.  And  I  think  if  you 
show  yourself  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  Rob, 
your  father  will  not  make  you  wait  that  long. 
Those  are  old-fashioned  words,  I  know,  but 
they   still  mean  some- 

thing." 

Abbie  rose  rather  ab- 
ruptly, walkedaway,  asked 
Mrs.  Coyle  to  bring  fresh 
tea.  She  returned  and 
stood  by  the  hearth,  saying 
some  conventional  words 
about  being  sorry  she 
hadn't  offered  tea  sooner. 
When  the  tea  came, 
Miss   Ferris   said,  "Play 

something  to  me  while  I 

have  my  tea,  Abbie,  will 
you?  I  will  miss  your  playing  after  din- 
ner at  school." 

Abbie  walked  to  the  piano,  sat  down 
obediently,  began  to  play  a  Chopin  number 
that  Miss  Ferris  liked.  She  played  remark- 
ably well.  The  notes  fell  clearly  and  sweetly 
into  the  quiet  of  the  room.  Miss  Ferris  sat 
looking,  not  at  Abbie's  strong  hands  on  the 
keys,  but  at  the  fire  leaping  from  the  logs. 
Her  stern  face  looked  deeply  troubled,  as 
if  this  interview  had  not  gone  as  she  had 
hoped.  She  had  made  this  long  journey  for 
nothing — for  worse  than  nothing,  for  she  had 
been  rebuffed  in  a  way  she  had  not  foreseen. 
Abbie  seemed  frank,  but  she  was  not.  She 
had  a  look  of  someone  who  would  never  be 
wholly  frank  again,  and  Miss  Ferris  felt  this 
with  pain.  The  music  died  away.  Miss 
Ferris  picked  up  her  gloves. 

Then  Abbie  left  the  piano  and  came  over 
to  the  hearth,  stood  with  back  to  the  fire, 
hands  clasped  behind  her.  The  look  of 
guardedness  was  still  in  the  gray  eyes,  and 
yet  something  had  changed.  They  were  no 
longer  teacher  and  pupil,  but  two  women  fac- 
ing each  other.  Yet  what  came  was  nothing 
Miss  Ferris  had  expected. 

"You  see.  Miss  Ferris,  I  will  not  be  driven 
any  more,"  Abbie  said  clearly. 
"Driven?"  Miss  Ferris  said. 
"All  my  life  I  have  been  driven.  Driven 
by  love.  First  there  was  my  mother.  I 
loved  her  very  much.  My  mother  was  so 
beautiful — you  have  never  seen  anyone  so 
beautiful  as  my  mother.  My  father  wor- 
shiped her,  and  so  did  I.  So  did  I.  All  the 
time  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  first  thought  was 
for  her,  to  make  her  happy,  to  make  her 
laugh— she  didn't  laugh  often — to  wait  on 
her.  But  she  didn't  love  me  very  much.  I 
can  see  that  now.  I  doubt  if  she  even  loved 
father.  She  loved  her  own  beauty  and  the— 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 


HEART  TROUBLE 

^  A  man  falls  in  love  tlirou§;h 
^  his  eyes,  a  woman  through 
her  imagination,  and  then 
they  both  speak  of  it  as  an 
affair  of  the  heart. 

—HELEN  ROWLAND: 
This  Married  Life. 
(Dodge  Pub.  Co.) 
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I'LISTED  IN  A  PROUD  PROFESSION-Eer  nurse's  "white"  lends  a  special  glamour  to  Dorothy's 
I  iiitiful  eyes  and  exquisitely  smooth  skin.  "It  would  be  wonderful,"  she  says,  "if  high  school  graduates 
1  0  see  this  page  would  enhst  as  Cadet  Nurses.  We  need  more  nurses  so."  As  a  Cadet  Nurse  you— like 
I  rothy— would  be  given  free  training  and  a  monthly  allowance.  Write  today  to  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse 
( rps,  Box  88,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  full  information. 


FROM  "HIM"!  "Charles  is  as  glad  as  I  am  that  I'm  one  of  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps."  Dorothy  says,  "It  makes  us  feel  we're  part  of  this 
war  together.''''  Dorothy  wears  the  official  Cadet  Nurse  suit  of  gray 
wool  with  red  epaulets  and  sleeve  insignia.  The  beret  matches  the 
uniform  and  looks  adorable  with  her  soft-smooth  Pond's  complexion. 


.  K  FOR  A  BIG  LOXVRYJARl 
!  ves  glass  and  man -power! 
.  id  it's  so  quick  to  dip 
I  ger  tips  of  both  hands 
i  ;o  the  lovely  wide  jar  t 


CADET  Dorothy  Forrester 

is  studying  at  the  California  School  of 
Nursing  in  Los  Angeles,  not  far  from  her 
home  town  in  Vista. 

Her  smooth,  capable  hands  are  learning  to 
bring  comfort  at  a  touch.  Eyes  smile  grate- 
fully after  her  trim  young  figure  in  its  white 
on-duty  uniform — especially  becoming  with 
her  glorious,  dark  hair  and  the  soft,  fresh-as- 
a-new-day  look  of  her  lovely  complexion. 

"rm  a  Pond's  Cold  Cream  girl — always." 
Dorothy  says,  "I  think  there's  nothing  half 
as  nice  as  Pond's  for  making  your  skin  feel 
soft  and  beautifully  clean." 

Dorothy  believes  in  a  twice-over  creaming 
with  Pond's — this  way: 

1.  She  smooths  Pond's  soft-smooth  Cold 
Cream  over  her  face  and  throat.  Pats  briskly 


but  gently  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and 
make-up.  Tissues  off. 

2.  She  rinses  now  with  more  snowy- soft 
Pond's,  working  its  softening  creaminess 
round  her  face  with  little  spiral  whirls  of  her 
finger  tips — over  forehead,  cheeks,  nose, 
mouth.  Tissues  off  again  well. 
*  *  * 

Give  your  face  this  soft-smooth  Pond's 
complexion  care  that  Dorothy  loves.  You'll 
see  that  it's  no  accident  engaged  girls  like 
Dorothy,  noted  society  beauties  like  Mrs. 
Ellen  Tuck  Astor,  Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr., 
and  Britain's  Lady  Morris  use  Pond's  Cold 
Cream. 

Ask  for  a  luxurious  big  iar  of  Pond's  today. 
Use  it  every  night  and  every  morning — and 
for  in-between  beauty  clean-ups !  You'll  love 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  too! 


wamf  7noi&  twTntn /(de 


cM/idj  man  amf  oMei /mcc  cieam  at  any  JHiice^ 
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that  Mary  >57hite 
Bli^s  her  washes  white  and  bright? 

It's  swell!  It  works!  That  gal's  no  dope— 

Dissolves  LA  FRANCE  in  with  her  soap! 


Use  La  France  in  your  machine.  Gosh! 

Blues  like  sixty  while  you  wash! 

Toss  it  in  your  laundry  tub  — 

Springs  to  action  while  you  scrub! 

Saves  you  loads  of  extra  work  — 
No  separate  bluing  job  to  irk. 


r^'^h 


Trust  La  France!  You  needn't  fear 
Bluing  streak  or  spot  or  smear! 

Try  these  modern  bluing  Bakes  — 
La  France  has  got  just  wliat  it  takes! 

Economize!  And  buy  today  — 

Get  washes  white  the  easy  way! 


LiFraii@@ 

Blues  right  in  the  suds 


f' A  CINCHlLjust  add  Satina  to  your 
starch.  It  stpps  your  iron  from  stick- 
ing, dragging,  bucking. 


^UMM-MM-M!  Smells  so  nice!  And 
only  a  few|  cents  for  a  month's  sup- 
ply. Get  ^lagl  Get  Satina  today! 


"LIKE-NEW"  FINISH  for  curtains, 
shirts,  dresses!  Keeps  them  clean- 
looking  longer. 


For  EASIER  Ironing,  Fresher  Clothes 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 
the  sort  of  fairy-tale  atmosphere  she  could 
make  grow  around  her.  .  .  .  I'm  not  saying 
it  very  well.  You  see,  I  never  thought  it  out 
till  lately.  But  now  it  seems  very  clear,  and 
I  know  I  have  been  a  fool  to  have  longed  for 
her  so  all  these  years  that  she's  been  dead." 

"But  isn't  it  the  love  you  give  that  mat- 
ters?" Miss  Ferris  said. 

Abbie  gave  a  faint  smile.  "No,  I  don't 
think  so,"  she  said.  "After  that  I  loved  my 
father.  I  had  to  make  up  to  him  for  my 
mother's  not  being  there.  I  had  to  keep  this 
house  the  way  it  was — before.  Maybe  it 
seems  funny  that  a  little  girl  would  feel  that 
way,  but  1  did.  Oh,  I  worked  at  it,  Miss 
Ferris!  I  worked  at  it  very  hard.  1  learned 
to  arrange  flowers  in  the  careless  yet  beauti- 
ful way  my  mother  liked.  I  learned  how  to 
order  meals  that  were  right.  I  studied  music 
because  my  mother  was  musical.  Oh,  every- 
thing that  my  father  expected  of  me,  I  have 
done.  Everj'thing.  That's  why  I've  worked  so 
hard  at  chemistry  in  school — so  1  could  talk 
with  father  about  what  interested  him.  I  even 
planned  to  go  into  his  laboratories  someday 
and  work  for  him." 

"But,  Abbie "  Miss  Ferris  began. 

But  Abbie  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  been 
interrupted.  "Then  I  loved  you,"  she  said 
almost  coldly.  "  It  was  a  little  different — but 
not  so  much  different,  I  see  now.  You  loved 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  though  I  didn't  have 
any  leaning  that  way,  I  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  as  if  my  life  depended  on  getting  good 
marks  in  them.  Every  time  1  pleased  you, 
I  felt  happy.  When  you  invited  me  to  spend 
a  holiday  with  you  at  your  place  in  the  coun- 
try   1  —  1    felt— well,    it 

seemed  to  me  as  if  some-       

thing  very  beautiful  had 
happened  to  me.  1  felt  as 
if  I  were  your  friend." 

"You  were — you  are" 
Miss  Ferris  said. 

"Am  1?"  Abbie  said. 
"Am  1,  Miss  Ferris?  No,  I 
don't  think  so.  If  1  do 
what  you  want  me  to,  it 
might  still  seem  that  way; 
if  I  go  ahead  and  ful- 
fill your  ambitions  for  me,       

perhaps.    But  if  I  don't? 

No,  you  would  soon  forget  me.   I'm — I  am 

not  going  to  fulfill  those  ambitions,  Miss 

Ferris." 

"My  friendship  doesn't  depend  on  that, 
Abbie,"  Miss  Ferris  said  sternly. 

"No?  Forgive  me — please  forgive  me, 
Miss  Ferris,  but  I  don't  believe  you.  .  .  . 
When  I  met  Rob,  I  loved  him.  You  see,  he 
"didn't  know  anything  about  me,  he  didn't 
expect  anything  of  me.  The  day  I  walked  to 
the  village  for  you,  1  slipped  and  fell  in  the 
snow  and  he  picked  me  up.  That  was  how 
we  met.  It — it  was  so  beautiful,  to  have 
nothing  ahead  or  behind,  just  now  to  be 
happy  in.  It  wasn't  anything  for  someone 
else,  you  see.  It  was  something  just  for  me. 
I  felt  as  if  1  had  never  been  alive  before.  He 
told  me  he  earned  only  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  on  a  newspaper,  but  that  didn't 
matter.  Nothing  mattered  except  the  fact 
that  I  felt  happy  and  free  and  somehow  on 
my  own  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  And  for 
a  little  while  he  loved  me  too — yes,  he  did, 
or  I  would  have  known.  He  loved  me  the 
way  I  did  him — for  a  little  while.  All  those 
three  days  we  lived  together  he  loved  me — 
and  then  my  father  came." 

"Abbie,  he  still  loves  you." 

"Oh,  no.  Miss  Ferris.  That's  what  I 
started  to  tell  you,  only  I've  been  a  long  time 
saying  it.  He  doesn't.  If  he  did  he  couldn't 
have  let  my  father  turn  him  from  me.  He 
didn't — he  didn't.  Miss  Ferris.  I — I  think  my 
father  even  paid  him  something,  though  they 
both  tried  to  keep  that  from  me.  .  .  .  And 
that's  what  comes  from  loving,  from  letting 
love  drive  you,  and  that's  what  I  won't  have 
any  more  of.  No  more,  so  long  as  I  live," 
"You  are  hurting  me  very  much,  Abbie." 
"If  I  said  I  was  glad,  you  would  be 
shocked,  wouldn't  you?  But  I  am  a  little 
glad.  For  it  shows  I  was  right,  that  I  have 
learned  my  lesson.  If  anyone  drives  from 
now  on,  I  will  be  the  one.  That's  the  only 


frie:%dship 

1^  The  holy  passion  of  friend- 
^  ship  is  of  so  sweet  and 
steady  and  loyal  and  enduring 
a  nature,  that  it  will  last 
through  a  whole  lifetime,  if 
not  asked  to  lend  money. 

—MARK  TWAIN. 

Friends  are  people  who  dis- 
like the  same  people.    — ANON. 


way  you  can  save  yourself  from  being  hurt. 
1  suppose  you'll  be  shocked,  too,  to  know 
that  I  want  to  stay  here  to  show  my  father 
that  he  can't  hurt  me  any  more.  He  can't, 
you  know,  though  he  doesn't  know  it  yet. 
I  am  all  through  with  loving.  Miss  Ferris." 

Miss  Ferris  stood  up.  Her  strong  face 
suddenly  showed  all  her  years,  ""fhere  is  no 
use  in  saying  to  you  that  you  are  terribly 
wrong,  Abbie,"  she  said  slowly.  "But  you 
are.  Life  without  love  is  nothing — just  dust 
and  ashes.  But  I  can  see  that  there  is  no  use 
now  in  telling  you  so.  You  will  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way."  Then  she  gave  Abbie  a  smile 
that  had  considerable  tenderness  in  it  and 
said,  "If  you  ever  find  you  are  wTong. 
Abbie,  will  you  tell  me  so?" 

"Yes,"  Abbie  said,  though  her  gray  eyes 
said  that  time  would  never  come. 

Miss  Ferris  held  out  her  hand  and  Abbie 
took  it  for  an  instant.  In  that  instant  some- 
thing of  her  old  worship  for  this  older  woman 
seemed  to  clutch  at  her  and  turn  her  young 
and  bewildered  again,  but  the  instant  passed. 
They  said  good-by  and  Miss  Ferris  went  out 
the  door,  was  gone. 

Ihat  night  a  small  thing  happened.  Oh, 
very  small  indeed.  It  seemed  to  have  almost 
no  meaning.  At  six  Abbie,  who  had  been 
sitting  quite  alone  and  still  in  the  living  room 
since  Miss  Ferris'  departure,  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  table's  being  laid  for  dinner. 
She  rose,  went  to  the  dining-room  door. 
Fanny,  the  young,  slightly  lame  maid  who 
helped  Mrs.  Coyle,  was  putting  the  beautiful 
service  plates  on  the  lace  cloth.  Candles  in 
silver  holders  stood  either  side  of  a  flat  bowl 
where  lilylike  reddish  flow- 

ers  floated.  It  was  just  as 

it  always  was  at  this  time 
of  night.  The  Harringtons 
had  always  lived  with  a 
certain  formality  of  serv- 
ice, though  it  was  a  pleas- 
aiit,  not  too  rigid  formality. 

Abbie  said,  "We  won't 
use  those  plates  tonight, 
Fanny.  Bring  some  of  the 
peasant  dishes  from  the 
kitchen,  please.    And  no 

flowers    on    the    table, 

either." 

"  But,  Miss  Abbie ! "  Fanny  protested. 

Abbie  took  the  lace  cloth  off  and  folded 
it.   "Just  some  doilies,  Fanny,"  she  said. 

Fanny  was  confused  and  dropped  the  cloth 
as  she  started  kitchenward  with  it.  She 
came  back  with  doilies  and  bright  pottery 
plates.  She  put  them  on  the  table,  said 
doubtfully,  "Is  that  how  you  want  it?" 

"Yes,  exactly." 

"Mr.  Harrington  won't  like  it,"  Fanny 
murmured. 

"It's  fine,"  Abbie  said  firmly. 

Presently  Mr.  Harrington  came  in.  He 
spoke  to  Abbie,  trying  not  to  show  there  was 
anything  hostile  between  them,  and  Abbie 
answered  pleasantly  and  carelessly  enough. 
He  went  off  to  wash  up  and  then  dinner 
was  served  and  they  went  out  to  the  dining 
room. 

Mr.  Harrington  scowled  at  the  table. 
"What's  up?"  he  said. 

"Nothing.  Why?" 

"AVhat's  happened  to  the  table?  It  looks 
appalling.  Let's  have  no  more  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  didn't  know  you  liked  the  Bohemian, 
Abbie." 

"  I  do,  though.  I  think  it's  very  nice  for  a 
change."  She  spoke  without  any  animosity, 
any  seeming  notion  that  this  wasn't  quite  in 
order.  She  even  smiled. 

No,  it  sounds  like  almost  nothing,  but  it 
was  something.  Abbie  had  taken  the  reins 
in  her  own  hands,  she  had  exerted  her  will 
upon  the  management  of  this  house — not 
because  she  was  tired  of  formality,  not  to  an- 
tagonize her  father — merely  to  exercise  her 
will.   She  had  used  power  for  its  own  sake. 

After  dinner  she  put  on  her  coat  and  said, 
"  I'm  going  to  take  a  walk." 

"I'll  come  too,"  her  father  said.  They  had 
often  walked  together  after  dinner.  It  was 
at  such  times  that  Mr.  Harrington  spoke  of 
his  work,  of  his  discoveries  in  the  chemical 
field,  of  problems  of  the  laboratory. 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 
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1  saw  a  ship  a -sailing  by! 

I  heard  the  babies  squeal: 
"A  Swan  bath's  like  a  lullaby, 

It's  pure  as  fine  castile!" 


lies,  Swan's  the  soap  for  mild,  quick  suds! 

That's  why  smart  mamas  find, 
For  Baby,  Dishes,  Bath,  and  Duds,  > 

They  need  no  other  kind! 


SUM  IS -^ 

SWELL  SOAPS  IN  1 

TUNE  IN:  George  Burns  &  Gracie  Allen,  CBS,  Tuesday  nights 


Do  stick  to  Swan  these  wartime  days! 

There  is  no  better  buy! 
With  one  pure  soap  to  help  four  ways — 

Just  watch  your  troubles  fly! 


SEND  FOR   SWAN   PICTURE 

Lovely  color  print  of  Sailing  Ship  and  Swan  bablet,  shown  above. 
Is  yours  for  only  \Qt   (to  cover  cost  of  mailing   and  handling.) 


Jutf  fill  in  coupon,  encloie  10^  in  coin,  mail  now  I  Swan  will 
tend  you  this  charming  print  on  heavy  art  paper.  Ready  lo 
framel  No  advotllsing  on  ill  Size  12"  x  15". 

Swan,  Box  34,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

•ncloi*  10^  in  coin  for  latest  Swan-and-Boby  picture. 


-Stofe- 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMP; 


tr 


Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety-iig! 


It 


"Marketing  was  certainly  simpler  in  the  car 
.  .  .  ooys,  there  goes  a  potato! .  . .  but  it's  a  lot 
easier  to  park  a  bike  —  and  cheaper,  too  ... 
Jiold  on  Johnny,  we're  coming  to  a  corner!" 
An  American  sense  of  humor  has  helped- 
Mrs.  Frazer  make  the  best  of  food,  gas  and 
rubber  rationing.  It's  rather  fun  balancing 
a  big  box  of  groceries  in  front  and  a  small 
boy  in  back.  It's  not  so  much  fun  balancing 
coupon  points  against  high  prices,  and  low 
stocks  in  the  stores.  But  there's  still  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  being  clever  enough  to  make 
things  come  out  even ! 

,  In  the  same  cheerful,  chin-up  spirit,  she 
has  pitched  into  other  wartime  jobs.  Little 
things  bother  her  most  —  the  lack  of  elastic, 
bobby  pins,  zippers.  But  she's  doing  all  her 
own  cleaning  since  once-a-week  Mary  went  to 


work  at  the  plane  plant.  She's  saving  fats, 
flattening  cans,  baling  paper.  She  grows 
vegetables  instead  of  flowers  in  the  backyard. 
She  bandages  knees  and  nurses  sniffles  to 
spare  the  busy  doctor. 

There  are  no  medals,  no  "E"  awards,  for 
being  a  good  wartime  housewife.  But  Mrs. 
Frazer,  and  the  millions  like  her  who  keep 
their  families  healthy  and  homes  attractive  in 
spite  of  everything,  are  making  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  morale  and  to  Victory. 

The  "family"  we  feed  with  nature's  most 
nearly  perfect  food  —  milk  and  milk  products 
—  includes  millions  of  soldiers  and  civilians. 
We  have  many  of  the  housekeeping  problems 
that  face  Mrs.  Frazer  —  on  a  far  larger  scale. 
But  we're  trying  to  do  our  job  with  the  same 
good  sense  and  good  will. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  fooo 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the,  development  of  neu 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  o) 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farrm 
and   in   the   towns   and   cities  of  America 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS     CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 


Annulment 
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(Continued  from  Page  48) 
Dh,  it's  messy  out — you'd  better  read 
paper.    I  like  walking  alone,"  Abbie 

e  looked  startled  and  hurt,  but  she  went 
without  another  word.  It  had  stopped 
/ing  and  the  whole  world  was  white  and 
eful.  Abbie  walked  for  some  distance 

their  house  along  the  country  road.  At 
she  paused,  stood  with  hands  thrust  into 

ets,  looked  around  her  into  the  winter 

t.  "I'm  free!"  she  said  then  out  loud 

nphantly.  "Oh,  I'm  free!" 

^ave  a  nice  walk?"  her  father  said  too 

fully  when  she  came  in. 

swell, "  she  said. 

fter  a  time  he  said,  "^^'hat  about  school, 

ie?    Shouldn't  you  be  starting  back?" 

I'm  not  going  back,"  Abbie  said  calmly. 

But,  Abbie " 

I'm  not  going  back,"  Abbie  said  again, 

angrily,  just  with  complete  conviction. 

picked  up  a  book,  curled  up  in  the  comer 

le  sofa  and  began  to  read.  There  was 

ing  to  show  that  she  was  the  angry, 

airing  girl  of  this  noon.  She  looked  quite 

ent. 

.  the  morning  Orrin  Root,  a  neighbor  boy 

m  Abbie  had  known  for  years,  came  in 

ay  of  the  kitchen.  They  had  always  been 

ds  in  a  careless,   tomboyish   fashion. 

vas  home  on  his  mid- term  vacation  from 

ceton. 

jli,  Abbie!  You  still  home?"  he  called 

'How  about  some  table  tennis?" 
[  don't  feel  for  it."  Abbie  said. 
Dh,  you  don't,  eh?  Getting  too  good  for 
am  I  ?  Well,  I  might  take  you  toboggan- 
if  you'd  get  into 

duds."  

[  don't  feel  for 
gganing  either," 
ie  said  la2ily.  "I 
for  poetry  —  sit 

1  and  read  me 
;  poetry,  Orrin." 
jood  heavens  — 
;yougonecrazy?" 
stared  at  her, 
ing.  "Me — read 
■>'.'Gojumpinthe 

kid.  Not  me." 
le  had  worked 
bly  hard  to  get 

2  good  enough  so 
could  play  table 
is  with  him  with- 
a  handicap.  It 
somehow  seemed 

important  that  she  do  so.  She  went  over 
e  bookshelves,  took  down  a  slim  volume. 
Please,  Orrin,"  she  said.  "It's  just  the 
for  it."  She  thrust  the  book  into  his  un- 
ng  hands,  dropped  down  to  a  stool, 
ad  her  head  against  a  cushion  on  the 
'I'm  ready — begin,"  she  said, 
flushed  again.  "Me!"  he  said  again 
ifully,  but  he  sat  down  and  opened  the 
:.  She  smiled  at  him  and  he  began  to 
one  of  those  nostalgic  Housman  poems 
cherry  blossoms  and  death  juxtaposed. 
FPommyrot!"  Orrin  said  when  he  had 

It's  lovely — do  another,"  Abbie  mur- 
ed. 

en"  he    had    read    three,    somewhat 
gerently  and  unpoetically,  she  reached 
and  took  the  book  from  him. 
5fou  read  like  a  little  boy  in  the  third 
fi,"  she  said.  "  It  goes  like  this: 

"Oh,  fair  enough  are  sky  and  plain. 
But  I  know  fairer  far  : 
Those  are  as  beautiful  again 
That  in  tht>  water  are. 


^a 


a/moci/ume 


BY  ^.  E.  FARBSTEi:^ 

You  never  can  tell 
If  a  girl  is  sensible 

By  looking  at  her  today. 
Because  the  girl 
Who's  really  sensible 

Won't  let  herself  look  that  way. 


"  The 
Th 

TU 


i^ 


\tanv^ 


ns  wash  so  clean 


-Tingto^'^  and  air. 


^P  .n  was  never  seen. 
And  oh  <>.. '  /  were  there." 

16  sat  with  head  bent  forward,  her 
ath  fair  hair  falling  across  her  cheeks. 
looked  young  and  defenseless  and  lovely. 
read  for  some  time  while  the  freshman 
1  Princeton  sat  looking  at  her  as  if  he 
never  seen  her  before. 


"It's  different  when  you  read  it."  he  ad- 
mitted at  last.  "Seems  to  make  more  sense." 

"Oh,  it's  simple  enough,  isn't  it?"  she 
said.  "All  he  says  over  and  over  is  that  we  all 
have  to  die  sooner  or  later— the  sooner  the 
sadder.  I  like  Jeffers  better.  Come  over 
tomorrow  and  we'll  read  Jeffers  together. 
WUlyou?" 

"All  right.  Only  you  do  the  reading." 

He  seemed  to  be  having  difficulty  speak- 
ing. Gone  was  his  easy  comradeship  which 
he  had  shown  when  he  came  in  the  door,  gone 
forevermore.  He  was  a  young  lad.  fallen 
suddenly  in  love  with  a  girl  he'd  once  liked  to 
play  table  tennis  with. 

The  next  morning  he  came  again,  soon 
after  breakfast.  "  Well,  how  about  my  educa- 
tion?" he  tried  to  say  in  the  old  manner. 

So  she  read  Jeffers  to  him.  He  frowned  as 
she  read. 

"  I  don't  get  him,"  he  said  finally.  "  I  don't 
like  him  as  well  as  that  other  chap.  Too  many 
hawks." 

I  LIKE  him.  He's  got  a  lot  of  guts,"  she 
said  inelegantly.  "At  least  he  struggles.  He 
doesn't  just  sink  into  death.  He  fights  it." 
"Funny,  though,  how  short  life  is,"  he 
said  boyishly.  "Isn't  it,  Abbie?  I  never 
thought  much  about  it  before.  You  think 
you've  got  all  the  time  there  is — and  all  of  a 
sudden  you  know  you  haven't.  I — I  never 
thought  about  it  before." 

"Haven't  you?  I've  always  thought  of 
it,"  Abbie  said,  not  quite  truthfully.  Well, 
yes,  p)erhaps  truthfully,  for  once  we  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  it  ever  seems  that  we 
have  always  had  it.  "For  a  long  time  now 
it's  seemed  to  me  I've 

got  to  live  every  day 

terribly  hard,  as  if  I 
wouldn't  have  many 
more." 

He  gave  her  a 
quick,  shy  look,  re- 
spect for  her  wisdom 
blending  with  his  love 
for  her.  "Funny, 
too,"  he  went  on  dis- 
covering himself.  "I 
never  knew  you  were 
so  pretty  before.  Have 
you  got  pretty  all  of 
a  sudden?" 

"I'm  just  like  I've 
always  been." 

"You  seem  differ- 

ent,"  he  floundered. 

"Look,   Abbie,    how 

about    coming    up   to   Princeton    for    the 

spring  dance?  Would  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  That's  a  long  time  off." 
"I  wish  you  would." 
"Well,  I'll  see." 

He  mooned  around  the  house  constantly 
then  till  he  went  back  to  school.  He  was 
always  underfoot,  not  scorning  poetry,  but 
begging  for  it  now.  Mrs.  Coyle  had  always 
liked  him,  given  him  the  freedom  of  the 
cooky  jar.  Now  she  was  a  little  impatient 
with  him,  saying,  "Goodness,  is  that  you 
again,  Orrin?  " — things  like  that. 

After  he  had  gone  home  on  his  last  night 
there,  Abbie  went  up  to  her  room.    Mrs. 
Coyle  was  turning  down  her  bed  as  she  had 
done  for  years,  a  task  Abbie  had  always  been 
quite  willing  to  do  for  herself  but  one  which 
she  ignored  for  the  simple  ^Jleasure  of  having 
Mrs.  Coyle  lovingly  ministering  to  her.  To- 
night it  was  all  as  usual.    Mrs.  Coyle  turned 
on  the  little  bed  light,  for  it  was  dark  outside. 
Abbie  played  with  the  curtain  cord  and 
then  she  said,  "Love  is  very  silly,  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Coyle^  " 
"Silly?  Why,  I  wouldn't  say  so,  Abbie 
"Have  you  ever  been  in  love?" 
"That  I  have,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said  after  a 
moment.  "Nor  was  it  silly,  child.    I'm  not 
speaking  of  calf  love  like  young  Orrin's, 
mind  you." 

"They're  all  the  same,"  Abbie  said.  "All 
just  the  same.  Only  sometimes  one  side  is 
the  fool,  sometimes  the  other.  And  it's  so 
easy  to  make  the  other  one  the  fool— I  didn't 
know  how  easy  it  was."  She  seemed  to  be 
talking  to  herself. 

"Begging  leave  to  disagree  with  you." 
Mrs.  C^yle  said.  "Making  a  fool  of  somebody 
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Charming  hands  like  Jinx's  can 
be  cultivated-and  easily. 

"I  have  the  simplest,  loveliest 
way  of  caring  for  my  hands," 
says  Jinx  Falkenburg.  "And  it 
does  help  prevent  skin-rough- 
ness and  that  too-old  look." 
Jinx   Falkenburg   uses   Jergens 


Lotion— the  famous  hand  care 
that's  practically  professional. 

You  know  the  way  many  doc- 
tors help  gratey  skin  become 
soft  and  smooth?  They  appK'  2 
special  ingredients,  which  are 
both  in  your  Jergens  Lotion. 
And  Jergens  ne\er  feels  sticky. 
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April,  194 


FridSy  ni£ht,  when  llie  boiKiucts  arrive  and  the  "Hour"  is  over,  Kate  Smith  thrills  a  small  admirer 
with  an  invitation  to  join  her  in  her  dressing  room  for  supper. 

THE  MOST  HEARTFELT  COMMERCIALS 

ON  THE  AIR 

Kate  Smith  really  loves  the  products  she  talks  ahout 


IISTENERS  to  the  popular  Kate  Smith 
,  Hour  can't  Iielp  but  notice  the  great 
warmth  and  sincerity  tliat  Kate  puts  into 
her  selling  of  Jell-0,  .Iell-0  Puddings,  and 
Sanka  Coffee. 

"Naturally,  I'm  enthusiastic,"  she  says. 
"I  enjoy  good  tilings  to  eat  myself,  so  I 
love  to  talk  about  'em  to  other  folks. 
They're  always  keen  for  new  food  ideas, 
and  I  have  loads  to  give  'em. 

"And  it  sure  warms  my  heart  to  be  able 
to  tell  busy  housewives  how  to  save  lime. 
Why,  do  you  know  that  you  can  make  up 


a  wonderful  Jell-0  Pudding  in  only  8  min- 
utes—compared to  a  half-hour  or  so,  the 
oil],  fussy  way?  And  tiie  old-fasiiioned, 
homemade  taste  of  Jell-0  Puddings  is  just 
perfect. 

"Then,  too,  I  like  to  tell  folks  how 
wholesome  and  satisfying  Jell-0  Puddings 
are.  You  know,  these  made-with-milk  des- 
serts do  a  lot  to  bolster  up  today's  slim- 
mer meals. 

"So  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  enjoy  my 
commercials  wlien  I  have  such  helpful 
products  to  talk  about?" 


Kate's  supper  tray  includes  a  bowi  of 

Jell-0  Chocolate  Pudding.  "I  never 
can  decide  which  flavor  I  like  best. 
Chocolate,  Vanilla,  or  Butterscotch," 
the  says. 


JELL-0 
PUDDINGS 


"All  three  flavors  are  really  something 
to  shout  about!  And  especially  now— 
because,  even  in  wartime,  Jell-0  Pud- 
dings taste  just  as  rich  and  luscious 
fts  ever." 


isn't  what  I  mean  by  love,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  That's  just  mischief." 

Abbie  gave  a  soft  excited  laugh.  Mrs. 
Coyle  looked  around  at  her,  and  her  broad, 
round  face  was  troubled. 

"  It's  not  my  place  to  speak,"  she  said  at 
last.  "Forgive  me  for  speaking  out,  but  it 
don't  seem  like  you  to  play  with  a  boy  like 
Orrin.  It  don't  seem  kind.  You've  had  some 
trouble,  but  it's  not  like  you  to  take  it  out 
on  other  folks." 

Abbie  was  silent.  At  last  she  looked  full  at 
Mrs.  Coyle  and  said,  "I'm  not  taking  any- 
thing out  on  anybody,  Mrs.  Coyle.  I'm  just 
digging  into  my  foxhole,  that's  all." 

Mrs.  Coyle  looked  at  her  without  under- 
standing. Her  somewhat  sharp  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  she  turned  away  without 
speaking. 

"Mrs.  Coyle,"  Abbie  said,  stopping  her  in 
the  doorway.  When  Mrs.  Coyle  turned, 
Abbie  gave  her  a  bright  smile  and  said, 
"  You're  sweet ! " 

Mrs.  Coyle  flushed  with  feeling,  went  on, 
but  her  face  was  still  troubled. 

And  so  Abbie  Harrington  willed  herself 
into  maturity.  She  didn't  slide  in  without 
knowing  it  had  happened,  as  most  of  us  do. 
All  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she  grew  up. 
She  was  a  child,  loving  with  a  passion  of 
eagerness  and  devotion;  abruptly  she  was  a 
woman,  governing  her  emotions  with  her 
mind,  using  old  spontaneous  patterns  delib- 
erately for  a  purpose,  taking  hold  of  her  life 
and  turning  it  into  channels  of  her  desire. 
Even  in  her  marriage  she  had  been  a  child, 
though  she  had  protested  that  she  knew 
quite  well  what  she  was  doing.  She  had 
not — she  had  only  given  herself  with  the 
ardor  she  had  for  giving.  The  change  had  not 
even  come  when  she  had  stood  before  the 
judge  and  seen  the  termination  of  her  brief 
marriage.  No,  it  had  come 

when  she  sat  at  last  in  the       

Buckingham  Grill  with  her 
father  and  stared  at  the 
print  called  Full  Cry.  In 
that  moment  she  hard- 
ened herself.  It  was  not 
even  as  she  had  said :  that 
she  saw  herself  as  the  fox, 
panting  away  from  the 
hunt,  searching  frantically 

for  a  hole  that  would  be       

salvation.    No.  rather  she 
determined  then  and  there  that  she  would 
nevermore  be  the  fox  again.    She  would  be 
the  hunter  from  now  on — and  not  the  one 
by  the  ditch,  either,  but  the  one  in  the  lead. 

The  fact  that  she  still  looked  like  a  young 
girl,  that  she  used  the  same  gestures,  that 
she  wore  her  fair  hair  the  same  and  still  wore 
her  plain  wool  dresses  she  had  worn  at 
school,  was  disconcerting,  not  to  her  but  to 
those  about  her  who  looked  for  familiarity 
of  motive  under  the  familiar  features  and 
garments. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  a  busy  man.  He 
owned  the  Harrington  Laboratories  and  was 
well  known  in  the  field  of  chemical  experi- 
mentation. It  had  ever  been  a  great  comfort 
to  him  to  come  home  at  night,  to  find  every- 
thing the  same,  to  be  able  to  talk  with  his 
daughter  on  any  subject  under  the  sun  and 
to  feel  her  loving  intelligence  meeting  his  at 
every  turn.  He  had  loved  his  wife  very 
deeply  and  had  never  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  found  a  more  satisfying  companion- 
ship in  his  daughter.  Perhaps  if  his  wife  had 
lived  longer,  he  would  have  known  her  self- 
ishness more  completely;  but  she  had  died 
at  the  peak  of  her  beauty  and  glamour,  and 
so  he  kept  her  in  his  mind  as  a  bright  star 
that  had  shone  in  his  world  for  a  pitifully  little 
time  and  then  vanished. 

He  had  been  shocked  deeply  at  the 
marriage  of  Abbie.  He  had  not  dreamed 
that  she  was  even  thinking  of  such  a  thing, 
for  she  was  a  child  to  him  still.  He  was  angry 
at  Miss  Ferris,  angry  at  the  boy.  He  never 
once  considered  letting  the  marriage  stand, 
in  spite  of  Abbie's  pleading.  It  was  beyond 
the  possibility  of  acceptance.  He  hated  hurt- 
ing Abbie,  but  he  saw  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
he  believed  in  the  resiliency  of  youth. 

He  should  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
v?ay  Abbie  took  the  whole  thing.  Except  for 


the  fact  that  she  utterly  refused  to  go  bac 
to  school,  she  seemed  quite  amenable.  H 
did  not  even  care  too  much  about  the  schoo 
hking  to  have  her  in  the  house,  wanting  t 
be  at  hand  to  help  her  over  this  difficu) 
time.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  saw  tha 
there  was  a  change  in  Abbie,  a  change  tha 
he  could  not  quite  put  his  fingej  on.  If  sh 
had  been  angry,  he  would  have  put  forth  a 
effort  to  appease  her,  but  she  was  not.  Sh 
did  not  ignore  him,  but  neither  did  she  ap 
proach  him.  It  was  just  that  somethin 
he  had  always  taken  for  granted  had  gon 
out  of  their  relationship:  her  intense  inter 
est  in  everything  he  did  and  thought.  Sh 
listened,  but  often  he  found  accounts  c 
laboratory  work  dying  on  his  lips  becaus 
they  seemed  to  be  going  out  to  nothing,  t 
blankness. 

"Yes?"  she  would  say,  waiting. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it  would  be  dull  stuff  to  yoi 
honey,"  he  would  say  confusedly,  and  sh 
would  not  insist  that  he  finish. 

IHEN  there  was  a  change  in  the  house,  i 
its  routine.  The  change  of  the  dishes  wa 
only  one  of  many  minor  differences.  That  dii 
not  happen  again,  but  something  like  i 
seemed  always  to  be  happening.  The  Sunda 
dinner  hour  of  four  was  changed  to  six,  the; 
to  eight,  then  back  to  four.  The  long  walk 
he  had  once  taken  with  Abbie  seemed  to  hap 
pen  no  more.  She  took  the  walks,  but  b 
herself.  Where  once  she  had  never  found  th 
companionship  of  others  so  important  as  he 
companionship  with  him,  now  the  hous 
seemed  always  to  have  people  in  it,  peopl 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

"You'd  better  clear  out,  dad — there's  gc 

ing  to  be  a  lot  of  racket  here  tonight ! "  she' 

say  easily  enough,  not  asking  him  if  h 

needed  quiet,  not  asking  him  to  join  in,  jus 

taking  it  for  granted  th 

he  would  be   bored  an 

advising  him  that  his  pre 
ence  wasn't  wanted.  An 
presently  from  his  stud} 
which  he  had  never  likei 
so  well  as  a  round  tabl 
drawn  up  by  the  fire  fo 
work,  he  would  hear  th 
sound  of  cello  and  violii 
being  tuned  up,  and  thei 

would  come  the  sound  c 

strange   music  filling  th 

house  and  interrupting  his  thoughts.  1 
was  generally  very  strange  music,  unfamiliai 
dissonant  to  ears  that  knew  Mozart  am 
Chopin  and  Schubert.  He  hated  it.  Bu 
there  was  no  doubting  the  enthusiasm  wit 
which  it  was  performed. 

One  night  he  walked  out  into  the  roor 
where  the  music  was  going  full  blast.  He  sa 
down  and  listened,  though  his  nerves  fel 
all  jagged  with  the.  harshness.  A  stoop 
shouldered,  middle-aged  Jewish  fellow  wa 
playing  the  cello.  He  had  most  intelligen 
eyes  and  a  furrowed  forehead.  A  youn 
blond  boy  was  playing  one  violin  and 
strange-looking  woman  with  hair  pulle 
straight  back  like  a  skullcap  to  a  knob  at  th 
back  was  playing  another.  Abbie  sat  at  th 
piano.  She  looked  so  very  young  and  out( 
place  with  them.  Only  the  strength  of  he 
playing  made  her  a  part  of  the  group. 

When  they  had  finished  the  cellist  saic 
"Damn  you,  Abbie,  you  played  that  lat 
page  too  fast!*' 

Mr.  Harrington  pulled  himself  forwar 
angrily,  but  Abbie  only  laughed  and  sai( 
"I  know,  darling — all  of  a  sudden  it  borej 
me."  Then  she  seemed  to  be  aware  that  h(' 
father  sat  there  and  she  said  carelessly,  "M 
father — everybody,"  not  naming  any  name 
not  even  pretending  that  they  might  be  ir 
terested  in  one  another.  Presently  they  bt 
gan  another  number  andfc]^.  Harringto 
rose  and  went  away  withoij^^^ne  's  havin 
noticed  his  going.  ^|y^ 

Another  day  Mr.  Hai  ■■  met  th- 
same  cellist  in  the  hall  in  j  early  mornin 
as  he  was  going  to  work.  The  cellist  had  h 
bulky  instrument  with  him  and  was  takiu 
off  his  somewhat  shabby  coat. 

"Good  morning,"  Mr.  Harrington  sai 
shortly.  "Music  so  early?" 

"What  better  time?"  the  man  said. 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 


PKOVERB!>i 

Pull  gently  at  a  weak  rope. 

Everyone  tries  to  cross  the 
fence  where  it  is  lowest. 

No  man  limps  because  an- 
other is  hurt. 
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GRAND  NEWS!  a  cable  from  son  Ted-vvho's 
fighting  in  the  South  Pacific — says  he's  been  cited 
for  gallantry.  Hopes  family  has  happy  Easter.  Mrs. 
K.,  ill  joyous  mood,  starts  thinking  about  Easter 
plans.  She's  having  three  of  the  relatives  for  dinner, 
and  traditional  Easter  dinner  in  the  K.  family  for 
three  generations  has  been  Swift's  Premium  Ham. 
But  Mrs.  K.  wonders  .  .  .  will  she  be  able  to  get 
Swift's  Premium  Hatn  just  now? 


(/ONSULlATION  with  friend  meat  dealer  brings 
more  good  news.  He'U  be  able  to  let  her  have  a  butt 
end  of  Swift's  Premium  Ham,  which  can  be 
"extended"  if  necessary  with  savory  dressing. 
Mighty  relieved  to  find  she  can  get  Swijt's  Premium 
as  no  other  ham  has  its  wonderful  mild,  rich  flavor. 
Attractive  meals  are  more  important  than  ever  in 
wartime,  so  platter  will  be  glorified  w  ith  garnish  of 
edible  flowers  for  which  Mrs.  K.  is  famous. 


SURPRISE!  SURPRISE!  \m,o  should  drop  i„ 

but  an  old  schoolmate  of  son  Ted's.  He  finds  the 
K.s  getting  an  early  start  plaining  their  \  ictory 
Garden.  As  our  Government  urges,  lliey  are  putting 
in  an  even  bigger  and  belter  garden  this  year  than 
last,  for  food  fights  for  freedom  .  .  .  ft)od  makes  the 
task  of  our  invading  forces  easier,  will  shorten  the 
war.  Mrs.  K.  (remembering  fine  "stretcher"  rei-ipe!) 
insists  that  Bob  stay  for  dinner. 


DRESSING  FOR  ''STRETCHING"  while  ham 

bakes  in  325°  oven  (22  min.  per  lb.;  5  min.  per  Lb. 
more  if  taken  right  from  refrigerator)  Mrs.  K.  fixes 
savory  rice  dressing.  Her  recipe  for  6:  Cook  Vi  c. 
rice  in  salted  water.  Brown  1  c.  cubed  unpeeled 
apple,  Vi  c.  minced  onion,  1  c.  diced  celery  and  Vz  c. 
chopped  green  pepper  in  Vi  c.  flavory  drippings  from 
Swift's  Premium  Ham.  Mix  with  drained  rice; 
salt  to  taste;  bake  in  molds  for  25  min.  in  325°  oven. 


NARCISSUS  FOR  GLAMOUR.  Peelturnips;,ut 
slices  2y2"  in  diameter;  divide  each  in  6  equal  parts 
by  making  slits  with  knife,  leaving  a  center  size  of  a 
dime.  With  scissors  shape  petals  oval.  For  center, 
cut  a  round  shape  from  a  thick  slice;  hollow  out;  at- 
tach with  toothpick,  leaving  long  end  of  pick  on 
under  side.  Touch  outer  edge  of  "cuj)8"  with  pa- 
prika; fasten  picks  into  2-inch  high  clusters  of  spin- 
ach stems.  (Trim  bottoms  so  clusters  will  stand  up.) 


EASTER  FEAST!  ll.m  Mrs.  K.  rcj<«i.-s  to  sec 
Bob  and  the  resit  enjoy  Swift's  Premium  Ham. 
And  how  ]>lcasc(l  she  is  with  admiring  conunonts  on 
artistic  garnish.  She  refl<H-ts  that-  what  with  e\- 
Icnder  dressing  and  glamorizing  narcissus-  l-.aslcr 
tradition  <'ould  actually  be  kept  with  ham  shank  or 
slices.  Any  J»arl  of  a  Swill's  Premium  llimi,  with  its 
spc<'ial  flavor  from  Swift's  Urown  .'^ugar  ('urc,  could 
be  used  this  siiine  w  :n    for  an  I'.astcr  feast  de  luxe. 


Swifts  Praffium  Ham 


Ham  is  nutritionally  important  Jor  its  high  quality  proteins,  B  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. Swiff  s  Premium  Ham  (voted  America  s  fuvorite!)  comes  in  2  styles:  Blue 
label/or  easy  cooking;  Red  label  ready  to  eat.  Look  Jor  the  name  Sw  if  t  down  the  side. 
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BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS! 


urn  THIS  OE  K 


to  the  nose  and  Ih™* 


WHEN  SMOKERS  CHANCED  TO 
PHILIP  MORRIS,  EVERY  CASE 
OF  IRRITATION  OF  NOSE  OR 
THROAT-DLE  TO  SMOKINC- 
EITHER  CLEARED  LP  COM- 
PLETELY,  OR  DEFINITELY  IM- 
PROVED! 


That  18  from  the  findings  of  dis- 
tinguished  doctors,  in  clinicul 
tests  of  men  and  women  smokers 
—  reported  in  an  authoritative 
medical  journal.  Solid  proof  that 
tliis  finer-tasting  cigarette  is  li'ss 
irritating  to  the  nose  and  throat ! 


CALL  FOR  PHILIP  MORRIS 

America's  FINEST  Cigarette 


Thi 


(Continued  from  Page  52) 

"I'm  Mr.  Harrington,"  Harrington  said, 
controlling  a  desire  to  slap  the  fellow  for  his 
rudeness.  "I  don't  believe  I  got  your  name 
the  other  night." 

"Abramer — Felix  Abramer,"  the  man 
said.  "Is  Abbie  around?" 

"I  presume  so."  Still  he  lingered.  It 
seemed  to  him  somehow  imperative  that  he 
should  get  to  know  these  people  who  were 
taking  up  so  much  of  Abbie's  time.  He  said, 
"Isn't  Abbie  a  little — well,  inexperienced, 
to  be  a  part  of  your  quartet?  She's  only 
seventeen,  you  know." 

"What's  age  got  to  do  with  talent,  Mr. 
Harrington?"  Abramer  said  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Well,  age  might  premise  a  certain  amount 
of  experience,"  Harrington  said  shortly.  He 
found  himself  detesting  Abramer  but  hang- 
ing on  all  the  same. 

"Abbie  was  born  old,"  Abramer  said.  He 
took  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it,  put  his  hand 
on  his  cello  case  as  if  to  end  the  conversation. 

"Nonsense!  Abbie's  been  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal young  girl.  Music  was  never  more  Ihin 
a  side  line  with  her  till  these  last  few  weel  ' " 
He  knew  he  was  instilling  antagonism,  but 
he  couldn't  stop. 

"  It  could  be,  couldn't  it,  that  you,  a 
businessman,  have  never  known  whether 
Abbie  was  a  normal  young  girl  or  not?" 
Abramer  said  boldly. 

"  I  may  be  a  businessman,  but  I'm  Abbie's 
father  and  I  know  her  pretty  well,"  Harring- 
ton said  dryly.  "And  I  know  something 
about  music,  too.  Mr.  Abramer.  I'm  glad  to 
have  Abbie  take  music  seriously — her  mother 
was  a  musician,  and  Abbie  comes  by  her  in- 
terest naturally.  Nevertheless,  she  has  not 
taken   it  seriously  up  to 

this  time,  and   I  do  not       

believe  she  has  had  the 
foundation  in  music  to 
make  her  up  to  joining 
you  professionals." 

just  then  Abbif  came 
running  clown  llie  stairs. 
'Hi,  is  that  you,  Felix?" 
she  called.  "Oh,  you  are 
a  darkng  to  have  come  so 
early!  We'll  have  a  day 
of  it!  .  .  .  Dad.  you'd 
better  run— you'll  be  late. 
.   .   .    First  we're  going  to 

have  some  scrambled  eggs       

and  sausage.  Oh.  Felix,  it 

was  wonderful  of  you  to  come!"  She  spoke 

like  a  child  being  given  a  treat. 

Mr.  Harrington  slammed  the  door  as  he 
went  out.  It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  want 
Abbie  to  i^lay,  or  even  that  he  objected  too 
deeply  to  these  strange  people.  He  had  no 
real  snobbishness.  It  was  something  else  that 
troubled  him  constantly — it  was  Abbie  her- 
self. Abbie  had  never,  or  so  he  believed,  had 
the  musical  temperament.  She  had  worked 
hard  at  her  music,  but  without  the  fireworks 
that  lie  thought  went  with  genius.  It  was 
really  a  matter  of  loneliness  for  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, a  realization  that  Abbie  had  taken  her- 
self away  from  him  and  that  this  musical 
crowd  was  only  a  means  to  that  end. 

One  niglit  he  said  to  Abbie  quite  abruptly, 
"Abbie,  do  you  like  that  Abramer  fellow  who 
plays  the  cello  here  so  much?" 

"I  adore  him!"  Abbie  said  lightly. 

"Seems  an  awfully  rude,  rough  sort  of 
chap  to  me." 

Oh.  he  would,  to  you,"  Abbie  admitted, 
as  if  it  didn't  matter  too  much.  "He  doesn't 
like  the  prosperous  too  much.  He's  always 
been  poor  and  had  bad  breaks — but  he  lives 
for  music.  It's  wonderful  to  know  someone 
who  really  lires  for  one  thing!" 

"Where'd  you  ever  pick  him  up,  any- 
way?" 

"Oh,  he  was  playing  in  a  restaurant.  I 
talked  to  him,"  Abbie  said  vaguely. 

"And  that  woman  with  the  queer  hair-do — 
who's  she?" 

"Why,  that's  Vanya.  Isn't  she  marvel- 
ous?" 

"They  seem  to  be  so  old  to  be  your 
friends.  Aren't  there  any  young  people  who 
get  together  to  play?" 

"Well,  Jan's  young.    He's  just  a  baby, 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
ABOUT  WAK  UOI^DS 


really,   l  like  older  people.   It's  a  wonderfu 
chance  for  me.  playing  with  them." 

"Are  you  sure  they  don't  like  to  come  her^ 
for  scrambled  eggs  and  cofifee?  After  all 
Abbie,  does  it  seem  to  make  sense  that  they'c 
be  attracted  to  a  young  girl  like  you?  Oh 
I  don't  mean  that  exactly — but  they're  pro 
fessionals.  You're  surely  not  in  their  class 
when  it  comes  to  music,  are  you?" 

Abbie's  face  never  changed  from  its  child- 
ish look  of  eagerness,  but  something  cold, 
like  a  wind,  passed  between  them.  "Perhaps 
not,"  she  said  evenly  enough.  "You  mean 
you  don't  want  me  to  have  friends  coming 
here?" 

He  felt  put  in  the  wrong  at  once.  "Non- 
sense! You  know  better.  Where  else  would 
your  friends  come?  It's  just  that  I  don't 
quite  see  this  particular  lot  as  your  friends." 

Well,  they  happen  to  be,"  Abbie  said. 
"If  Felix  and  Jan  are  in  love  with  me  and 
Vanya  with  Jan,  that  doesn't  make  it  less 
true.  They're  just  the  kind  of  people  I  like." 

Her  father  flushed  and  his  lips  tightened. 
"In  love  with  you?  Those  men?"  he  said 
more  hotly  than  he'd  known  he  was  going 
to  speak.  "That's  preposterous,  Abbie! 
Utterly  preposterous!  Jan,  maybe,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is — he  looks  like  a  nice  boy— 
but  Abramer !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
admit  it,  even  if  it's  so.  I  shall  ask  him  not  to 
come  here  again." 

"Well,  that  would  be  silly,  wouldn't  it?" 
Abbie  said  reasonably.  "I  didn't  say  I  was 
in  love  with  him,  did  I?  If  I  don't  mind,  why 
should  you?  And  Felix  is  quite  a  person— 
you  just  don't  know  him,  that's  all.  And  I 
get  free  musical  instruction,  so  I'm  ahead  all 
around.  Of  course  we  can  play  down  in 
Jan's  room  if  you  don't 

want  them  to  come  here. 

Or  at  Felix's — only  he  lives 
in  one  room  in  a  basement 
and    there    isn't    much 


striiKKle  for  siir- 
^  vival.  If  y<»ii  \vunl  to  sur- 
vive, <l(>i)''t  <]iiilil>le  over  the 
SlIKVIVAI.  KAri;S!  Kick  in 
with  y4»iir  iii4»ney!  I'leiity  (»f 
iiK-ii  antl  women  are  kicking  in 

vvilli  their  lives. 

-H.  I.  PHILUPS. 
'  York  Sun  Columnist.) 


space. 
"You 


(Ne 


know  I  don't 
mean  any  such  thing. 
Have  them  here  if  you 
want  them."  He  was  more 
controlled  now.  "But  I 
just  don't  know  why  you 
want  them,  and  I  find  it 
very  distasteful  to  think 
of  their — their  love  inter- 

ests.   I  should  think  you 

would  too." 
"Why?    I  like  to  be  loved,"  Abbie  said 
clearly.    "  I  like  it  very  much.   It  makes  life 
so  exciting." 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  he  went  around 
for  weeks  after  with  a  feeling  of  distress 
always  tugging  at  him.  He  kept  wondering 
if  she  were  still  thinking  of  Rob,  whether 
that  affair  had  retained  its  importance  for 
her,  whether  this  were  not  meant  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  interference.  He  still  did  not 
regret  the  interference,  for  he  knew  that 
marriage  just  never  would  have  worked  out 
between  the  irresponsible  boy  of  twenty  and 
the  child  of  seventeen,  not  yet  out  of  school 
But  he  wondered  a  good  deal  as  to  whethei 
the  wound  was  still  there,  festering  in  Abbie 
One  day  he  even  said  to  Mrs.  Coyle,  "Mrs. 
Coyle,  does  Abbie  ever  speak  to  you  of  that 
Rob  Dennis?" 

"No,  sir.   Nevef,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said. 
"I  wondered,"  he  said  uneasily.  "I — I  get 
a  feeling  now  and  then  that  she  still  broods 
about  all  that." 

"She  keeps  very  busy,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said. 
"Yes,  I  know.  I  know.  But  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  her,  Mrs.  Coyle." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said  surprisingly. 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

Mrs.  Coyle  folded  her  hands  under  her 
apron  and  looked  suddenly  old  and  sorrow- 
ful. "That  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Harrington," 
she  said.  "All  I  know  is,  she's  not  my  little 
Abbie  any  more." 

Abbie  was  eighteen  now.  The  spring  was 
well  along.  Orrin  came  home  for  Easter  and 
haunted  the  house,  but  Abbie  laughed  at 
him.  She  didn't  read  poetry  with  him  this 
vacation.  He  wrote  her  letters  every  few 
hours  and  slipped  them  under  the  kitchen 
door,  where  Mrs.  Coyle  took  them  in  and 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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0  other  Shampoo 
leaves  nair  so  lustrous,  ana  yet  so  easy  to  manage ! 


Only  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner 
reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre  than  soap 
...  yet  leaves  hair  so  easy  to 
arrange,  so  alluringly  smooth! 

Springtime!  Time  for  hearts  to  be  young  and 

gay  .  .  .  time  for  you  to  be  lovelier 
'than  ever  with  radiant,  glamorous  hair 
that  invites  romance! 

So  don't  let  Springtime  find  you  with  hair  that's 
dull  from  using  soap  or  soap  shampoos! 

Instead,  use  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair 
Conditioner!   See  the  dramatic  difference 
after  your  first  shampoo  .  .  .  how  gloriously 
it  reveals  all  the  lovely,  sparkling  highlights, 

all  the  natural  color  brilliance  of  your  hair! 

See,  too,  how  the  wonderful  hair  conditioner 
now  in  this  new,  improved  Drene  leaves 
hair  far  silkier,  smoother  and  easier  to 

handle  .  .  .  right  after  shampooing. 

Easier  to  comb  into  smooth,  shining  neatness! 
If  you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately, 
you'll  be  amazed! 

So  for  more  alluring  hair,  insist  on  Drene 

with  Hair  Conditioner.   Or  ask  your  beauty 
shop  to  use  it! 

And  remember  . . .  Drene  gets  rid  of  all 
flaky 'dandruff  the  very  first  time  you  use  it. 


/ 


Avoid  this  beauty  haiidicaj)!  Switrli  to  Dn'iio 
Sbuiiipoo!  It  never  leaves  any  dulling  film,  as 
all  soaps  and  soap  shampoos  do. 

That's  why  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre! 


Product  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
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Never  over  25ft  at  any  drug,  hardware,  or  grocery  store 

Dfano  banishes  Sewer  Germs! 


Copr.  1944.1he  Drackett  Co. 


{Continued  from  Page  54) 
handed  them  over  to  Abbie.   Abbie  seemed 
scarcely  to  read  them,  and  when  she  did 
often  laughed  aloud  as  if  she  were  reading  a 
deliciously  childish  effusion  of  a  stranger. 

And  yet  there  were  moments. 

One  day  Mrs.  Coyle  found  her  sitting  on 
the  window  seat  of  her  room,  staring  down 
at  the  spring  garden.  There  were  daffodils 
beside  her  and  Abbie  looked  young,  like  the 
daffodils,  young  in  a  pathetic  sort  of  way. 

"Will  I  be  in  the  way  if  I  dust  up  in  here 
now,  Abbie?"  Mrs.  Coyle  said. 

"No."  Then  she  turned  and  said  with  a 
smile  out  of  her  past,  "Sit  down  and  talk 
with  me,  Mrs.  Coyle." 

"I've  got  my  work  to  do." 

"Oh,  let  it  go.  Let  it  go.  You  used  never 
to  be  too  busy  to  talk  with  me." 

Mrs.  Coyle  sat  down  on  the  bench  before 
the  dressing  table.  Her  heavy  matter-of- 
factness  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  lovely 
room. 

"Are  you  happy,  Mrs.  Coyle?" 

"Why,  yes,  by  and  large,  I  think  I  could 
say  so,"  Mrs.  Coyle  answered. 

"Why?  You  do  the  same  old  jobs  day 
after  day.  You  haven't  any  family.  You 
never  go  anywhere.  Why  are  you  happy?" 

I  GUESS  I  just  get  satisfaction  out  of  doing 
my  job,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said  uncomfortably. 
"That's  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  be  happy, 
child." 

"Oh,  but  didn't  you  ever  feel  just]bursting 
to  be  happy  in  a  different  sort  of  way? 
Didn't  you  ever  have  the  feeling  that  just 
around  the  comer  there  would  be  something 
so  beautiful — so  terribly  beautiful  that  you 
could  hardly  bear  it?  Didn't  you?" 

' '  Maybe,  when  I  was  a  girl.  But  when  you 
get  my  age,  you  don't  ask  for  so  much." 

"Did  you  ever  find  it? "  Abbie  asked.  She 
was  again  looking  out  the  window,  but  her 
voice  had  a  sort  of  tenseness  of  waiting  in  it. 

Mrs.  Coyle's  wide  face  grew  very  serious. 
"Yes,  Abbie,  I  did." 

Abbie  turned  now.  "How?  Where?" 

"In  the  Nesbits'  kitchen,"  Mrs.  Coyle 
said.  "I  was  second  girl  there  then.  I  came 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  the  new  man  had 
just  brought  the  milk  into  the  back  hall. 
I  don't  suppose  you'd  think  that  Tim  Coyle 
was  so  much,  Abbie,  but  he  suited  me  and  we 
were  happy  for  such  time  as  we  were  together. 
He  got  hit  with  a  truck  that  very  first  year 
we  were  married  and  he  never  got  up  again, 
but  there  was  something — well,  there  was 
something  between  us,  child,  that  I  guess  not 
so  many  have.  Even  all  crippled  up  as  he 
was,  there  was  something." 

"'Something,'"  Abbie  repeated  softly. 
"You  know,  Mrs.  Coyle,  I  just  have  the  feel- 
ing that  there'll  never  be  something  like  that 
for  me.  Never.  I — I  don't  even  hope  there 
will  be,  and  I  don't  think  it  can  happen 
unless  you  hope  for  it." 

"Nonsense,  Abbie!  Of  course  it'll  happen 
to  you.  If  you'll  forgive  me  for  speaking  so, 
you're  a  girl  meant  for  happiness.  It'll  come, 
never  fear,  child."  Her  voice  was  firm  and 
yet  had  deep  feeling. 

Abbie  got  off  the  seat,  came  over  and  put 
her  cheek  against  Mrs.  Coyle's.  "'Child,'" 
she  said.  "I  like  to  have  you  call  me  'child,' 
Mrs.  Coyle.  Even  if  I'm  not." 

After  she  had  gone  out,  Mrs.  Coyle  went 
about  her  tasks  mumbling  to  herself,  "Poor 
lamb!  Poor  lamb!  There  just  don't  seem 
any  words  to  get  to  her.   Poor  lamb!" 

And  about  this  time  Abbie  began  to  keep 
a  diary.  She  had  always  been  one  for  secret 
thoughts,  but  she  had  never  been  one  to  put 
them  down  on  paper.  She  got  a  little  red 
book  with  a  key  and  she  hid  the  key  care- 
fully. But  sometimes  late  at  night  she  would 
sit  at  her  desk  and  write  in  the  red  book. 
One  night  she  wrote  this: 

It  gets  so  dark  in  a  hole,  away  from  the  green 
grass  and  everything.  Sometimes  it  seems  like 
night  all  the  time,  even  with  the  sun  shining. 
Sometimes  it  even  seems  as  if  everybody's 
hidden  away  in  a  place  of  his  own;  that's  a 
horrible  thought,  but  I  think  it's  maybe  true. 
Only  once,  for  just  a  minute,  it  didn't  seem  like 
that.  Rob  seems  awfully  far  away  now,  just 
awfully  far  away.  But  all  the  same,  there  was 
a  minute  when  he' didn't.  I  can  remember  how 


RUGS, 

CLOTHING 

&aue  Hfx  ia  /2, 

Learn  How  your  materials  are  picked  up  at 
your  door  by  Freight  or  Express  at  our  expense 
— how,  by  the  famous  Olson  Re-weaving  Proc- 
ess, we  shred,  merge  and  reclaim  valuable  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds;  picker,  blea  h,  card,  spin, 
redye  and  weave  lovely,  new,  ceep-textured 

BROADLOOM  PUGS 

.  .  that  will  be  woven  Seamless  a  id  Reversible 
for  double  wear  and  luxury.  S.  zes  to  fit  all 
rooms  in  the  popular  solid  colors,  soft  tweed 
blends,  lovely  18th  Century  floral  and  tone  on 
tone  leaf  designs,  colorful  Early  American  and 
Oriental  patterns. 

FACTORY-TO-VOUI 

Out  70lh  year.  Over  two  million  customers. 
We  do  not  employ  agents  or  sell  thru  stores. 
*  Sorry  if  War  Work  causes  delays,  but  Olson 
Rugs  are  worth  wailing  for. 

P  p  P  P  BOOK  IK  COLORS 
■    R.  E  E  Decorating  Guide 

Mail  the  coupon  below  or  a  Ic  Post  Card  today 
for  the  beautiful  big  40-page  OZ^ON  RUG 
Catalog  and  Decorating  Guide — 26  model  rooms 
— full  information.  chicaqo  new  tobk 
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or  23  ye«'*' 


[EAU^ 


Ironrite  is  still  100%  on 
rar   work,   but   like   thousands   of 
jjfaoinemakers    who    have    inquired 
ibout   a   new    Ironrite,    we,   too,    are 
|]waiting   for  the  day   when  a  beauti- 
ful new   Ironrite  can   be  announced. 
You  may  depend  on  it  to  have  all 
if    those    cleverly    engineered,    time- 
saving,    work-saving    features    which 
have    made    Ironrite    the    leader    for 
more  than  23  years. 

Your  new  Ironrite  will  iron  every- 
thing, shirts,  dresses,  curtains,  plaits, 
ruffles,  largest  table  cloths,  children's 
lothing,  faster  than  you  ever  dreamed 
possible,  while  you  sit  down,  com- 
Eortable  and  relaxed. 

Ironrite's  simplicity,  speed,  and 
beautiful  ironings  are  possible  only 
>n  an  ironer  with  Ironrite's  many 
xclusive,  patented  features!  Ask  any 
Ifonrite  user.  A  demonstration,  when 
ivailable,  will  show  you  everything! 
n  the  meantime,  invest  your  ironer 
money  in  War  Bonds! 

IE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

34   Piquatta   Avanue,   Detroit  2,  Mich. 


FREE   BOOK 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It's  free! 

ronrile 

he  World's  Finest  Ironer 


he  only  ironer  with  two 


(/saJ!?/e  Open  Ends 

w/ce  vis  handy  -  Twice  as  Fast! 


it  felt  to  have  the  whole  world  seem  so  beauti- 
ful, and  people  loving  each  other  and  all  that. 
I  guess  it  was  a  dream,  what  dad  calls  an 
"illusion."  It  just  seemed  real.  Nothing  ever 
feels  like  that  now.  It's  awful  to  think  that 
growing  up  is  that  way  for  everyone,  that  you 
see  things  so  clearly  afterward  and  know  so 
much.  It's  awful.  You  just  see  inside  everyone 
and  you  can't  bear  what  you  see.  For  nobody's 
really  goo<i— everyone  has  mean,  selfish  little 
things  inside.  Maybe  not  Mrs.  Coyle.  Maybe 
not— but  how  do  I  know?  Maybe  I'm  just  so 
used  to  her,  I  don't  know.  But  I  was  used  to 
dad  and  now  I  see  him  plainly  enough.  He  just 
didn't  want  me  to  go  away— he's  selfish.  I 
make  him  think  of  mother,  so  he  doesn't  want 
me  to  go  away.  He  never  thought  of  me  and 
Rob  at  all,  just  of  himself. 

She  closed  the  little  book,  locked  it  and 
put  the  key  away.  But  she  looked  tired  and 
didn't  touch  the  book  again  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  not  easy  to  write  the  truth  out  and 
see  it  in  black  letters  on  the  white  page. 

But  one  day  when  summer  was  fully  there 
and  Orrin  was  home  and  watching  her  always 
with  that  faithful  stubbornness  of  his,  Mr. 
Harrington  called  to  Abbie  from  his  study 
and  asked  her  to  come  in.  She  stood  there  by 
the  desk,  fussing  with  a  little  amber  cube 
her  father  used  for  a  paperweight. 

"Abbie,"  he  said  uncomfortably,  "I  want 
to  talk  with  you.  I've  been  worried  about 
you." 

"About  me?  Why?"  Abbie  asked  with 
what  seemed  real  surprise. 

"Well,  because  you've  changed,  that's 
why.  You're  not  the  same  girl  you  were  a 
year  ago,  and  it  troubles  me.  I've  been 
thinking  that  you  may  have  been  brooding 
over  this  affair  of  last  winter  more  than  I 
know.  I'm  forced  to  conclude  that  I  may 
have  been  wrong.  It  seemed  out  of  all  reason 
to  me,  but  it  may  be  so.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  you're  grieving  over  that  boy." 


REALIISM 

^  There  is  a  strange  reluctance  on 
^  the  part  of  most  people  to  admit 
that  they  enjoy  life. 

—  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS: 
So  Say  the  Wise. 


Abbie  smiled  and  looked  straight  at  her 
father.  "I  never  give  him  a  thought,"  she 
said. 

He  gave  a  small  sigh  of  relief,  then  frowned . 
"Then  what  is  it?"  he  asked  somewhat 
helplessly.  "What's  troubling  you,  Abbie?" 

"Troubling  me?  Nothing,"  Abbie  said. 
"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"It — it's  just  a  conviction  I  have,"  he 
floundered.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  tall 
and  lean,  with  a  crisp  dark  mustache  and 
hair  beginning  to  gray. 

"I'm  as  happy  as  a  lark,"  Abbie  said. 

He  had  to  let  her  go  with  that.  There 
seemed  no  more  to  be  said,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  comforted,  but  he  was  not.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  groping  after  a  bit  of 
quicksilver  and  never  been  able  to  capture  it. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  the 
musical  gatherings  ceased.  Mr.  Harrington 
never  sttunbled  against  the  bulky  cello  case 
in  the  hall,  nor  was  he  disturbed  at  dawn 
with  the  stupid  exercises  being  played  over 
and  over  and  over. 

It  had  happened  this  way,  though  Mr. 
Harrington  did  not  know  it:  Abbie  had  come 
in  from  a  walk  and  Felix  Abramer  was  wait- 
ing in  the  living  room.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
piano,  the  furrows  in  his  high  forehead  deeper 
than  usual.  He  was  playing  with  one  finger, 
slowly,  the  first  bars  of  a  composition  they 
had  ail  been  working  on.  He  looked  up.  The 
boldness  and  the  skepticism  seemed  to  have 
been  wiped  from  his  tired,  middle-aged  face. 
He  looked  in  that  nioment  like  a  sorrowing 
old  man. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked. 

"Where  have  I  been?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
What  business  is  it  of  yours?"  Abbie  said 
quickly,  tossing  her  beret  to  the  sofa. 

"I  said,  where  have  you  been?  I've  been 
waiting  an  hour." 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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I  guess  I'm  just  a 
live-alone-and-hate-it""  girl! 


Judy:  I  feel  like  a  spinster— all  the  nights 
I  sit  home  alone.  The  whole  crowd's 
going  gadding,  but  nobody  seems  to  think 
of  asking  me.  My  social  life's  a  flop. 


Babs:  Why  stew  in  seclusion,  Judy  — just 
'cause  Don  didn't  ask  for  a  second  date? 
You're  too  pretty  to  be  lonesome  long.  If 
I  could  give  you  a  teeny  bit  of  advice . . . 


Judy:  Stop  hinting,  Babs!  It  can't  be  un- 
derarm odor— I  take  baths  every  day! 
Bobs:  Of  course  you  do,  Judy!  But  one 
dance,  and  a  bath  may  be  pflf-f-ft!  Gone! 


Judy:  What  a  ninny  I  was!  Of  course  a 
bath  is  only  for  past  perspiration  —  but 
Mum  prevents  risk  of  jiiture  underarm 
odor.  It's  Mum  for  me— from  now  on! 


Thousands  of  popular  girls  prefer  Mum  because: 

It's  quick- Just  half  a  minute  to  smooth  on 
Mum— prevents  risk  of  underarm  odor  all  day 
or  evening. 

It's  safe— Gentle  Mum  won't  irritate  skin— even 
after  underarm  shaving.  Dependable  Mum  won't 
injure  your  clothes,  says  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundering. 

it's  sure  —  Mum  works  instantly!  Keeps  you 
bath-fresh  for  hours.  Get  Mum  today! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins— Af«w  is  SO  gentle,  saje,  depend- 
able that  thousands  oj  women  use  it  this  way,  too. 


^  '^^■^^''ymt^fy^-^ 


Mum 

TAKtS  THE  ODOR  OUT  OP 
PCRSPIKATION 

Producl  oj  Bris/ol-Myers 


April,  ii 


f 

I  didrit  blame  Bill . 


for  Leing*  asKamecL  of 
my  red,  rough  Hands" 


Changing  to 
LUX  makes, 
dishpan  liands 
lovely  again! 

Then  the  same  women 
changed  from  strong  soaps 
to  Lux  and  their  hands  began 
to  improve  in  2  to  7  days.  They 
used  no  creams  or  lotions.  At  the 
end  of  the  test  their  hands  were 
soft,  smooth  —  see  photograph. 


Unretouched  photographs  of  Mrs.  LeRoy  Washburn's  hands 


y^r/'/t ^/>;f :  lux  does  up  to  twki  as  many  dishes! 


Here's  proof  that  gentle  Lux  is  thrifty, 
too!  Tests  show  that,  ounce  for  ounce,  Lux 
does  up  to  twice  as  many  dishes  as  other 
well-known  dishwashing  soaps.  Its  richer 
suds  go  further,  last  longer — do  more 
work.  Get  the  big  box  for  dishes  today! 


Don't  waste  soap 

Use  all  the  Lux  you  need  to 
get  rich  suds,  but  no  more  than 
you  need.  Don't  use 
more  water  than  nec- 
essary. To  make  your 
Lux  go  even  further, 
scrape  and  rinse  dishes 
before  washing. 


IE  Annulment 

(Continued  from  Page  57 J 
"  Well,  what  of  it?  I  didn't  know  you  were 
-ning,"  Abbie  said. 

He  got  up  from  the  piano  bench,  thrust  his 
nds  in  his  pockets.  "I  beg  of  you,  Abbie, 
n't  speak  that  way  to  me,"  he  said  with 
ading.  "I  cannot  bear  it." 

'Well,  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming, 
i  I?  And  I  don't  like  people  watching  my 
ery  move  and  making  me  account  for  it." 
"Abbie,  do  I  seem  like  an  old  man  to  you?  " 

You  don't  seem  any  age  at  all.  You  just 
;m  yourself,"  she  said  slowly. 
"I  am  old,  beside  you.  But  I  seem  to  still 
able  to  feel.  I  suppose  that's  the  penalty 
my  talent  and  my  racial  heritage.  Do  you 
ve  any  feeling  against  me  because  I'm  a 

V?" 

'Good  heavens,  no!  Don't  be  so  touchy." 
"I  can't  help  being  touchy.  I  go  around  in 
ever  all  the  time — it  makes  me  not  quite 
x)untable  for  what  I  say  and  do.  I'm  go- 
r  to  lose  my  job  unless  I  get  over  this.  I 
nk  of  you  all  the  time:  the  way  your  hair 
Is  across  your  cheeks,  the  way  your  hands 
)ve  on  the  keys,  the  slow  way  you  smile. 
don't  think  you  know  what  you  do  to 
jple,  Abbie." 

"Are  you  trying  to  spoil  all  the  fun  we've 
d?"  Abbie  asked. 

"I  suppose  I  am.  It  isn't  fun  for  me  any 
)re.  I  am  forty-four  years  old — old  enough 
be  your  father.  Not  that  musicians  ever 
t  so  old  as  people  like  your  father — they 

f't.  They  never  get  set  in  a  rut.  .  .  . 
;s  it  sound  fantastic  to  think  of  marrying 
Abbie?" 
Yes,"  Abbie  said  candidly.  "Oh,  don't 
!)k  so  tragic,  Felix!  You  know  very  well 
u  don't  feel  as  much  as  all  that!  You  just 
e  making  a  scene." 

"A  scene,"  he  said  soberly.  "Yes,  I  sup- 
se  you  have  a  right  to  say  that.  I  do  like 
iking  a  scene.    That's 

rt  of  my  nature.  But  I       

1  not  trying  to  make  a 
ime  now.  I  am  trying 
be  very  calm,  so  as  not 
frighten  you  away.  You 
[vays  seem  about  to  fly 
fay ;  did  you  know  that  ?  " 
Abbie  put  a  hand  out 
the  edge  of  the  piano. 

j'es,"  she  said.  "At  least,       

know  that's  the  way  I 
1 1.    I — I  just  don't  want  to  get  very  close 
[anybody.  Not  anybody  at  all." 
("That's  no  way  to  live.  You  can't  live  that 

■y" 

"lean.  I  do.  .  .  .  Let's  do  the  concerto, 
ill  we?" 

"No,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  don't  want  to  do 
i  concerto.  I  want  to  go  somewhere  by 
Iself  and  weep.  I  want  never  to  see  you 
jin — nor  this  house.  I  want  to  get  you  out 
my  system— you're  just  a  child  with  no 
iths  at  all.    My  mind  knows  that  very 
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ElTLOtiISM 

^  Most  of  us  live  as  if  we  ex- 
^  pected  to  be  judged  from 
our  epitaphs  rather  than  from 
our  conduct. 

—I.  DE  VAUX  MATTHEWMAN. 


11 


11,  only  when  I  look  at  you,  or  when  I  hear 
u  play,  I  forget  it.  No,  I  don't  want  to 
ly  the  concerto  with  you." 
" I'm  sorry,  Felix.  Really  I  am.  If  I  can't 
1,  I  just  can't.   It  isn't  that  you  seem  old 

I  me — I  feel  older  than  you  sometimes.   It 
i't  that  at  all.    I — I  just  don't  want  to — 
give  that  much  of  myself  to  anybody." 
'It's  Jan,  I  suppose." 
'No,  it's  not  Jan.   It's  not  anyone.   .   .  . 
jase,  let's  play,  Felix." 
'No,"  he  said  loudly.   "No!"   He  strode 
t  to  the  hall,  picked  up  the  big  case. 
She  came  after  him,  watched  him  open  the 
or.    She  said  nothing.   At  the  door  he 
med  and  looked  at  her.  His  long,  intelli- 
it  face  was  full  of  a  quiet  despair. 

.T  WOULD  have  been  good  for  you  to  have 

ed  me,"  he  said  suddenly,  surprisingly, 

mly.  He  went  down  the  path  to  the  street. 

i  didn't  look  back. 

Jan  came  twice  after  that,   once  with 

inya,  once  alone.  But  it  was  not  the  same 

thout  Felix  and  his  passionate  devotion  to 

isic.  Then  they  didn't  any  of  them  come 

y  more. 

"What's  become. of  the  musical  gang?" 

r.  Harrington  said  once. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Abbie  said  vaguely. 

'.  suppose  they're  around  somewhere.  .  .  . 


How's  the  budget,  dad?  I  feel  like  going 
down  and  splurging  on  some  fall  clothes." 

He  grinned  and  said  he  guessed  the  budget 
could  stand  anything  within  reason.  He  felt 
curiously  pleased  for  a  moment  to  have 
Abbie  take  an  interest  in  clothes.  She  never 
had.  Mrs.  Coyle— who,  for  all  her  plainness, 
had  very  good  taste  in  choosing  clothes- 
had  always  taken  Abbie  down  and  outfitted 
her  for  school. 

She  didn't  take  Mrs.  Coyle  with  her  when 
she  went  shopping.  She  bought  an  expensive 
suit  of  green  with  a  little  stand-up  fur  collar 
and  fur  on  the  pockets  and  a  little  green, 
fur-trimmed  hat  to  match.  She  bought  three 
pairs  of  shoes  and  a  topcoat  and  three 
dresses  of  sheer  wool  and  an  evening  dress 
more  grown-up  than  anything  she  had  ever 
had.  Then  she  called  Fanny  up  to  her  room, 
opened  the  closet  door  on  all  her  old  things 
and  said: 

1'anny,  I — I  don't  mean  this  as  charity 
or  anything  like  that.  Some  of  my  things  are 
still  very  good,  but  I  don't  ever  want  to  see 
them  again.  Could  you  use  them?  If  you 
don't  want  them,  will  you  give  them  to  the 
Goodwill?" 

"Not  all  of  them?"  Fanny  said,  half- 
frightened. 

"Yes,  everything.  Every  single  thing. 
I  want  to  be  all  new  from  the  skin  out. 
Will  you  take  them  now,  Fanny?" 

Fanny,  with  nervous  fingers,  began  to  take 
the  dresses  down — the  blue  wool,  the  tweed 
suit,  the  summer  prints  and  linens,  the  black 
dress  of  suede  cloth  with  the  bright  green 
belt,  the  brown  chiffon.  There  was  a  bed 
jacket  hanging  there,  blue  with  little  flowers 
of  pink  embroidered  on  it. 

"That  too,"  Abbie  said. 

"Oh,  but  that's  so  sweet — you'll  surely 
want  that,"  Fanny  protested. 

"No,  I  don't  want  that. 

Particularly  not  that," 

Abbie  said. 

Fanny  lifted  the  pile 
of  dresses  in  her  arms, 
looked  anxiously  at  Abbie. 
"It  don't  seem  right. 
They're  all  so  good." 

Abbie  just  smiled  at 
her  and  Fanny  went  away 

with    the    dresses.      But 

after    Fanny    had    gone, 

Abbie  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  took  out 
the  little  red  book.   She  wrote: 

I  wonder  if  clothes  make  any  difference.  I 
don't  know  as  they  do.  Only  I  just  didn't 
want  to  see  those  things  any  more.  Fanny 
looked  scared.  ...  I  suppose  Mrs.  Coyle  told 
Fanny  all  about  Rob.  Of  course  she  did.  I 
wish  I  wouldn't  ever  remember  again  waking 
up  and  looking  out  of  the  inn  window  and 
reaching  for  the  bed  jacket.  I  wish  I  wouldn't 
remember  what  Rob  said  to  me.  I  wish  it  was 
all  wiped  out  and  my  mind  was  a  blank.  Some- 
times it  does  seem  like  a  blank,  nothing  gets 
inside  it  at  all.  ...  I  ought  to  have  been 
sorrier  about  Felix.  It  did  hurt  in  a  way,  but 
it  was  just  as  if  I'd  read  it  in  a  book.  It 
didn't  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
Maybe  there  just  isn't  any  me — sometimes  it 
feels  that  way.  ...  It  would  have  been  a  good 
joke  if  I'd  had  a  baby.  I  didn't,  though.  Sup- 
pose I  had  and  it  had  been  a  little  redheaded 
boy  like  Rob,  with  a  grin  like  his?  .  .  .  Funny, 
time  does  pass.    It  won't  be  so  long  till  I'm 

nineteen Everything's  easier  than  I  thought 

it  was,  and  harder  too.  It's  so  easy  to  manage 
people,  to  make  them  do  what  you  want  them 
to  do.  But  afterward,  afterward  you  have  such 
an  empty  feeling.  You  want  them  to  be  strong 
enough  so  you  can't,  it  almost  seems.  Maybe 
that's  why  I  love  Mrs.  Coyle  so  much— she 
doesn't  let  me  change  her  at  all.  She  just  stays 
Mrs.  Coyle.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  her,  but 
sometimes  I  do. 

After  that  Abbie  seemed  truly  to  have  cast 
off  her  old  self  with  her  old  clothes.  She  be- 
gan to  ask  a  different  crowd  to  the  house,  the 
socially  elect  of  the  neighborhood.  All  in  a 
few  weeks  she  seerned  to  be  going  somewhere 
every  night,  packing  up  to  go  off  to  a  college 
dance,  getting  flowers  to  wear  against  her 
new  suit  or  the  coral-colored  evening  dress. 

"Having  fun?"  her  father  would  say 
sometimes. 

"But  plenty!"  she  would  say  gaily. 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 


"m  on  wi|  wa.-^  to  \a,il... 
'^oor^l'^oorsi^l" 


2.  "It's  ten  minutes  before  deadline  tor  the 
early  evening  edition,"  he  hollered.  "Big 
news  is  popping.  I'm  dying  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  that  I  can't  have.  And  you  have  to 
start  pestering  me  about  being  a  reporter. 
Reporter,  my  paste  pot!  Scram!" 


4.  So  I  sneaked  out  for  a  container  of 
piping  hot  Sanka  Coffee.  I  laid  it  on  his 
desk.  And  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
speak,  I  gasped:  "Boss-this-is-&;«/Y/  Cof- 
fee-real-coffee-only-it's-97%-caffein-free- 
can't-prevent-sleep-honest!" 


6.  Next  morning  he  c;inie  in  beaming. 
"Thar  S:ink.i's  m:ir\e!ous"  he  :mnounccd. 
"I  slept  like  a  babe.  Fee!  fine.  Hey,  you," 
he  called,  meiining  mc.  "You're  too  smart 
to  be  a  copy  boy.  Beginning  now,  you're 
:i  reporter.  Hop  over  to  the  county  jail 
and  see  if  you  can  get  a  story  on  . . ." 
Wheeeee!  Me!  A  reporter! 


1.  Yesterday  I  was  only  a  copy  boy 
on  the  Daily  Bugle.  .Now. . .  but  let 
me  tell  you  what  happened.  For 
the  forty-leventh  time  I  tried  to 
convince  the  sourpuss  City  Editor 
I  ought  to  be  a  reporter.  He  pushed 
his  eyeshade  back  and  glared. 


3.  "Why  can't  you  have  coffee.'"  I  asked, 
just  to  change  the  subject.  "Because  I'm 
one  of  those  [)cople  affected  by  caHein. 
One  cup  of  coHee  and  I  don't  sleep.  That's 
why,"  he  bellowed.  "Nuw  will  you  get  out 
of  my  hair.'" 


5.  He  inhaled  the  tantnli/ing  aroma.  He 
hesit;ited.  lie  sipped.  He  gulped.  He 
sighed.  "i'h;ir  was  woiulcrlul"  he  bre;itlied 
almost  reverently.  "But,  boy,  you'd  bet- 
ter be  right  about  tli;it  sleep,  or.  .  ."  He 
didn't  say  or  iviuit,  hiit  I  could  guess. 


Sanka  is  nat  coffee,  all  coffee.  Oyily  the 
caffein  is  removed.  Sanka  comes  to  you 
roaster-fresh,  in  vacuum-packed  glass 
1  ii^  And  you  can  enjoy  it  as  strong  as 
\oii  like,  because  it's  97%  caffciti-free! 
Try  it  today!  A  General  Foods  Product. 

^^        litten    to    the    Kate    Smith    Hour    every 
'^        Friday   evening.   CBS   Network. 


FOOD  riGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 


Let's  resolve  to  produce, 
conserve,  shore,  and 
ploy  squar*  with  Food*  I 
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A  pert  little  welder  named  Susie, 

Found  by  ten  she  felt  washed  out  and  woozy. 
Now  at  breakfast  she  takes 

Crunchy,  rich  Grape-Nuts  Flakes 
And  at  noon  she's  stiU  peppy — not  snoozy! 


Fixing  ships  was  a  hardship  for  Denny, 
For  of  energy  he  hadn't  any! 

Then  he  learned  with  dehght 

Grape-Nuts  Flakes  start  you  right — 

Keep  you  on  the  job  bright  as  a  penny! 


A  "no-breakfast-for-me"  girl  was  Maisie. 

But  a  nurse  can't  be  hstless  and  lazy. 
So  she  tried  Grape-Nuts  Flakes, 

Now  she's  got  what  it  takes! 
Works  all  day  feeling  fresh  as  a  daisy! 


Take  a  tip  from  the  trio  above — don't  try 
to  do  a  man-size  job  on  a  bird-size  break- 
fast. Doctors  and  dietitians  agree  that 
your  vitaHty's  awfully  low  in  the  morning 
.  .  .  and  morning's  the  time  when  you  need 
at  least  one-quarter  of  your  daily  nour- 
ishment. 

Uncle  Sam  says  you  need  whole-grain 
nourishment  every  day.   And   that's  the 


kind  you  get  from  Grape-Nuts  Flakes— 
that  "boy-I'm-on-top-oi-the-world" 
cereal!  It's  a  "Basic  7"  food — honey-golden 
flakes  packed  with  whole-grain  nourish- 
ment, and  vitamin  Bi  for  energy. 

Tomorrow,  try  a  big  bowlful  of  malty- 
rich,  sweet-as-a-nut  Grape-Nuts  Flakes. 
Pour  on  the  milk,  pile  on  the  fruit.  Man, 
what  a  super-swelegant  dish! 


^at 


Gvape-Nuts  flakes 


A  GENERAL  FOODS  CEREAL 


^—a^a^  {feite^^^: 


LISTEN  TO  THOSE  WHO  KNOW! 

^  Government  authorities  say  that 
most  of  us  don't  eat  an  adequate 
breakfast. 

f  Doctors  and  dietitians  agree  that 
we  should  all  get  at  least  one-quartei 
of  our  daily  nourishment  in  the 
morning  at  breakfast. 

^  In  a  survey  of  nutritionists,  424 
out  of  443  said  an  adequate  break- 
fast should  include  both  fruit  and  8 
cereal  with  whole-grain  noxuishment 

^  All  General  Foods  cereals  provide 
whole-grain  nourishment. 

GRAPE-NUTS    •    GRAPE-NUTS  FLAKES 

GRAPE-NUTS  WHEAT-MEAL    •    POST  TOASTIES 

POST'S  40%  BRAN  FLAKES 


The  Annulment 
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(Continued  from  Page  59) 

Or:  "How  was  the  week  end,  puss?" 

"Divine!"  she'd  say. 

There  was  no  doubt  she  was  popular. 

Other  girls  had  taken  to  wearing  their  hair 

long  and  now  Abbie  put  hers  up  high  on  her 

head,  with  a  little  fall  of  soft  curls  over  her 

I  forehead.  She  looked  taller,  more  aloof  that 

;  way,  but  she  had  a  gay  smile  for  old  and 

young  alike  and  people  liked  to  have  her  in 

'  their  houses. 

When  she  was  nineteen  she  did  a  little 
Junior  League  work  with  the  blind.  She 
distributed  Braille  books  and  even  taught 
some  kinds  of  handwork. 

"If  you  really  want  to  work,  I've  got  a 
place  for  you  in  the  laboratory,"  her  father 
said  once. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  be  any  good  to  you,"  she 
said.  "  I  haven't  the  head  for  it." 

"Nonsense !  You  knew  more  about  chem- 
istry three  years  ago  than  I  did  at  twenty." 

"I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  it  all." 

"It  would  be  good  for  you  to  do  something 
about  earning  your  own  living,"  he  said. 
"Not  that  I  object  to  your  having  a  good 
tune,  but  parties  don't  fill  all  your  days,  and 
everyone  ought  to  be  useful  in  one  way  or 
another.  You  used  to  always  say  you  were 
gomg  to  work  with  me  as  soon  as  you  were 
old  enough." 

"No.  If  I  had  a  job,  I  wouldn't  want 
that,"  Abbie  said.  "I  don't  think  it's  a 
sound  idea  for  members  of  the  same  family 
to  be  working  in  an  office,  do  you?  They  rub 
;each  other  the  wrong  way." 

"I  think  we  could  get  on,"  he  said  dryly, 
not  quite  believing  his  own  words.  Oh,  he 
could  have  got  on  with  the  Abbie  who  had 
gone  to  Miss  Ferris'.  But  this  one?  He 
wasn't  at  all  sure.  Yet  he  kept  putting  out 
feelers,  trying  to  find  that  old  Abbie. 

But  Abbie  went  on  play- 
ing, buying  new  clothes,       

dancing,  skating,  going  to 
the  theater.  And  she  was 
twenty,  still  doing  a  good 
job  in  her  unpaid  work, 
often  praised  by  older  peo- 
ple, but  all  the  same  adrift 
in  a  strange  no  man's  land 
3f  life. 

That  winter  Fanny  left 
Lhem.  She  came  to  Abbie 

:n  the  living  room  and  told       

ler.  There  was  something 
rery  winning  about   her  thin,   small   face 
Deneath  the  frill  of  starched  lawn  as  she 
;aced  Abbie. 

I'm  going  to  leave.  I'm  going  to  be 
narried,"  Fanny  said. 

Really?  How  exciting!  To  whom?" 
Oh,  to  a  boy  I  know  in  the  church,  Joe 
MLercer.  He's  got  a  steady  job  and  he's  a  real 
lice  fellow." 

Abbie  hardly  knew  why  she  felt  sad.  "I 
late  to  have  you  go,"  she  said  sincerely. 

Fanny's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  hate  to 
JO,  sort  of.  Only  I've  promised,"  she  said. 
'I — it  was  the  blue  dress  made  him  notice 
ne,"  she  confessed  shyly. 

Abbie  looked  away  from  her  for  an  in- 
stant. "He  ought  to  have  noticed  you  with- 
>ut  that,"  she  said. 

"Well,  he  did,  only  not  so  special." 

",What  would  you  like  for  a  wedding 
)resent?" 

Oh,  not  anything.  Miss  Abbie,  thanks. 
Vfter  all  those  clothes?  Oh,  I  wouldn't  want 
mything  else." 

JUT  Abbie  went  out  and  bought  her  some 
lilver  and  gave  her  the  furniture  that  had 
)een  stored  in  the  attic  for  years. 

You've  been  more  than  kind  to  Fanny," 
Ars.  Coyle  said.  "Not  that  she  doesn't  de- 
erve  it — she's  a  real  good  girl  and  hasn't 
!Ver  had  much.  She  came  up  in  an  orphanage 
ind  she's  almost  scared  to  have  anything  of 
ler  very  own.  Makes  you  kind  of  heartsick, 
omehow." 

"Yes,  doesn't  it?"  Abbie  said  slowly. 
'When  you've  always  had  so  much  your- 
elf." 

"You've  always  been  generous,"  Mrs. 
}oyle  said.  "Real  generous,  Abbie." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  Giving  things  isn't 
^ery  important,  is  it?" 


TOLERANCE 

^  Perhaps  if  we  had  to  walk  a 
^  while  in  the  other  fellow's 
shoes,  wewouldii't  criticize  his 

«'''^-  -ANON: 

Encyclopedia  of  Creative  Thought, 

Edited  by  Martha  Lupton. 

(Maxwell  Droke.) 


She  turned  away,  but  that  night  she  went 
up  to  Fanny's  door  and  rapped.  She  went 
into  the  little  room  into  which  she  had  not 
stepped  for  over  a  year.  Fanay  was  sitting 
there  sewing. 

Abbie  sat  down  on  the  narrow  bed.  "I 
remember  the  first  day  you  came  here,"  she 
said  almost  shyly.  "I  remember  it  so  well. 
You  were  so  scared,  getting  your  first  job." 

Fanny  flushed,  then  laughed.  "I  certainly 
was.   I  was  scared  stiff!"  she  said. 

"I  wonder  if  I'd  be  scared  if  I  tried  to  get 
a  job." 

"You,  Miss  Abbie?  I  guess  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  seared." 

"Oh,  don't  I?  But  I  do.  I'm  often 
scared.  .  .  s  Are  you  scared  of  this  job — 
getting  married,  I  mean?" 

Uh,  no!"  Fanny  said,  flushing  again  and 
trying  to  take  a  few  stitches.  "There's 
nothing  about  Joe  to  frighten  anybody.  And 
everyone's  been  so  good  and  kind."  Then 
she  paused.  "It's  kind  of  wonderful  to  be 
going  into  my  own  house,"  she  said  then, 
softly.  "I  never  had  any  folks  that  I  knew 
of.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  different  if 
you'd  ever  had  folks  and  your  own  home — 
it  don't  seem  as  if  anyone  like  that  could 
understand  what  it  means  to  have  a  place 
and  somebody  of  your  own." 

"I  know,  Fanny — truly  I  do.  It  must  be 
very  wonderful.  Will  you  let  me  come  and 
see  you  and  Joe  sometime?  " 

"Would  you?"  Fanny  said  with  an  odd 
little  air  of  pride. 

Out  in  the  hall,  Abbie  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief and  rubbed  at  her  eyes  angrily.  She 
stood,  there  a  moment  shaken  with  some 
strange  emotion.    She  wished  she  hadn't 
gone  to  Fanny's  room  at  all.    It  was  the 
words  with  Mrs.  Coyle  that  had  made  her 
go — a   sudden    feeling  of 
necessity    to   give    some- 
thing  besides  silver  and 
furniture.  And  yet  what 
had  she  given,  after  all? 
A  few  minutes  of  time, 
that  was  all.  The  hall  sud- 
denly seemed  very  long, 
the  stairs  steep. 

Presently  a  big,  cheerful 
Swedish  girl  took  Fanny's 
place.  She  was  always 
smiling,  always  unstinting 
of  labor,  and  yet  Abbie 
seemed  to  keep  listening  for  that  faint  ir- 
regularity of  step  that  meant  Fanny  was 
coming.  But  it  was  not  till  several  months 
had  passed  that  she  went  one  day  to  the  tiny 
house  of  Fanny's  to  call.  It  was  only  by  acci- 
dent then.  She  was  delivering  some  of  the 
bulky  Braille  volumes  and  she  suddenly 
realized  that  she  was  on  Fanny's  very  street. 
On  an  impulse  she  asked  the  husband  of  the 
blind  woman  if  he  knew  the  Mercers,  where 
they  lived. 

"Sure,  they  live  just  about— let's  see — 
four  doors  up." 

Abbie  walked  up  the  street.  The  steps  of 
the  very  small,  tall,  thin  house  were  scrubbed 
to  a  snowy  whiteness.  Abbie  went  up  the 
steps,  rang  the  bell.  She  heard  the  limping 
step  along  the  hall. 

Then  there  was  Fanny,  her  body  large 
with  child,  her  face  glowing  with  pleas- 
ure, crying  warmly,  "Oh,  Miss  Abbie,  do 
come  in!" 

"For  goodness'  sake,  call  me  Abbie!" 
Abbie  said  almost  crossly. 

Then  she  was  in  the  little  living  room  of 
the  Mercers.  It  was  a  narrow  room,  made 
more  narrow  by  the  two  very  tall,  narrow 
windows  facing  on  the  street,  but  there  was 
something  about  it,  something  about  it— 
Abbie  searched  for  what  the  something  was, 
then  realized  with  a  queer  start  that  it  was 
like  their  own  house  on  the  hill.  There  was  a 
big  white  bowl  of  flowers  on  a  table  by  the 
windows.  Yes,  they  were  paper,  but  they 
seemed  real  in  the  gray  day.  And  there  were 
no  overstuffed  pieces  of  furniture.  The  attic 
things  were  right  here,  and  the  few  prints  on 
the  wall  were  colorful  and  in  good  taste. 

"What  a  sweet  house!"  Abbie  said  slowly, 
without  patronage.  "Can  I  sec  it  all?" 

Fanny  showed  her  everything:  the  small 
kitchen  with  everything  so  spick-and-span. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  GET   ) 

LIGHTER  CAKES  % 

THAT  STAV 
FRESH  LONGER 


No  creaming  now — mix  a  cake  in  %  less  time! 


FOLKS,  I'm  just  bustin'  to  tell 
everyone  of  you  the  news  that 
New,  Easy-Mix  Spry  is  here!  .  .  . 
How  I  wish  I  could  be  right 
in  your  kitchen  when  you 
make  your  first  cake  with  it 
an'  see  what  it  can  do  now! 
"See  the  amazin'  difference 
when  you  use  new  Spry  an' 
my  easy  new  2-step  way  to  mix  a 
cake.  There's  no  creamin'  to  do — 
no  long  beatin'  to  tire  your  arm  out 
.  .  .  your  batter's  ready  for  the  pans 
in  %  less  time! 

"An',  ladies,  even  if  you  got  light 
cakes   before,   you'll   discover   now 
Spry  cake  is  lighter. 
Or  if  you  haven't      ^*^"t*»t.n6 

CAKC  — 
PEIICIOUS  .' 


STilt  Moirr 

AND  ritCSH 
IMV5   LATIK 


been  too  sure  of  your  cake  ^'ou'll  find 
new  Spry  gives  you  sure-fire  success. 
Your  folks'!  1  rave  about  that  finer 
texture,  more  delicious  flavor.  They'll 
say  you're  a  better  cook  'n  ever. 

"Lan'  sakes,  cakes  are 
nuich  better  tastiu'  with 
new  Spry.  An'  even  small 
families  can  enjoy  a  nice 
big  layer  cake  now  with- 
out a  crumb  bein'  wasted,  'cause 
cakes  you  make  with  7iciv  Spry  stay 
fresh  an'  moist  much  longer!" 
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Do's  and  Don'ts 

every  woman  absentee 
should   know 


A  WAR -PLANT  NURSE  WROTE  KOTEX  that  their  greatest 
number  of  absentees  are  women  who  miss  1  to  3  days  of  work  each 
month,  frequently  on  "problem  days".  These  hints  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  in  the  new  24-page  booklet  we  offer  free  to  help  you 
feel  better  and  stay  on  the  job  every  day.  Lost  days  mean  lost  lives! 


DON  T  wrestle  with  these  heavy  jobs 
on  "dillicuil  days".  Slrainitig  is  harmful, 
and  your  foreman  would  rallicr  give  you 
lighter  work  at  this  time  than  have  you 
on  the  ai)s(!nlee  list.  Send  lor  the  new 
free  booklet  "That  Day  Is  Here  Again" 
for  tips  on  how  to  lift  the  mj'e  way! 


DON'T  pet  the  late-at-night  cocktail 
habit  .  .  .  too  much  stimulation  is  bad  at 
any  time!  And  on  these  davs,  more  than 
ever,  you  can't  alTord  that  logey,  let-down 
feeling!  Make  it  a  rule  to  get  your  full  8 
hours  sleep  every  niglit!  You  won't  be  a 
sissy  .  .  .  you'll  be  smart! 


DO  but  don't  overdo,  and  you  needn't 
skip  the  "swing  sliifl"!  But  why  not  wait 
for  the  wall/es  and  rhumbas  and  leave  the 
jitterbug  tactirs  'til  next  week?  Sit  out  a 
danee  now  and  then  ...  to  look  at  the 
stars  or  hear  a  life  story.  You  can  always 
say  your  feet  hurt. 


DO  watch  your  diet.  Eat  less  starch  — 
more  salads!  To  help  avoid  constipation, 
get  more  greenery  in  your  diet:  leafy 
vegetables,  for  instance.  Eat  lots  of  fruit. 
Drink  water  a'plenty.  If  you  should  need 
a  mild  laxative,  besides  . . .  take  it.  There'll 
be  no  harm  done  and  you'll  feel  better. 


DO   send  for  this  free  booklet 
—  lost  days  mean  lost  lives! 


"That  Day  Is  Here  Again"  contains  24  lively 
pages  of  do's  and  don'ts  for  war -workers' 
"problem  days".  A  full  page  of  suggested 
exercises  to  curb  cramps.  \^  hen  to  see  your 
doctor.  Facts  for  older  women;  and  for  when 
the  stork's  expected.  Plain  talk  about  tam- 
pons. We  take  pride  in  bringing  you  this 
authentic  information  just  as  we  take  pride 
that  more  women  choose  Kotex*  sanitary  nap- 
kins than  all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together. 

To  get  your   copy  fr^e,  just   mail  name 

and  address  to  P.  O.  Box  3434, 

Dept.  J-4,  Chicago  54,  III. 


(*T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


TO  WAR-PLANT  NURSES  AND  PERSONNEL  MANAGERS.  We'll  gladly  send  you  (free) 
a  new  teaching  manual,  "Every  Minute  Counts".  It's  a  "refresher"  course  for  plant 
nurse  or  doctor— makes  instruction  easy.  Specify  if  you  also  want  free  jumbo  charts 
on  Menstrual  Physiology.  Address:  Kotex,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 


the  two  bedrooms  with  the  handmade  quilts 
for  spreads,  the  homemade  dressing  tables. 
"There's  two  other  bedrooms  on  the  next 
floor,  but  we've  no  need  to  furnish  them  yet. 
This  was  Joe's  Uncle  Bert's  place  and  we 
were  lucky  to  get  it  so  cheap.  We  might 
take  in  boarders  or  roomers,  maybe,  after 
a  while.  But  for  a  year,  anyway,  Joe  said  we 
wouldn't.   .  .  .  Would  you  like  some  tea?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  Abbie  said. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  narrow  room  and 
waited  for  Fanny  to  bring  the  tea.  She  might 
have  smiled  a  little  at  the  low  table  before 
the  pseudo  hearth,  but  she  didn't.  She 
might  have  smiled  at  the  way  Fanny  brought 
in  the  tray  of  cheap,  painted  tin  with  the 
little  brown  pot  and  the  white  cups  with 
brown  sprigs  in  an  old-fashioned  design  and 
the  little  saucer  of  lemon,  but  she  didn't. 

"This  is  wonderful,"  she  said.  "  I  did  need 
tea." 

They  talked  about  very  commonplace 
things — the  cake,  the  possibility  of  Fanny's 
calling  on  the  blind  woman  down  the  street 
sometime,  Mrs.  Coyle's  rheumatism. 

Then  Fanny  said,  pouring  more  tea  for 
Abbie,  "I  heard  about  Mr.  Harrington. 
I'm  real  glad." 

"Heard  what,  Fanny?" 

"Why,  about  his  getting  married  again. 
It'll  be  nice  for  him — I  guess  a  man  gets  more 
lonesome  than  a  woVnan  as  he  gets  older." 

Abbie  had  taken  her  cup,  then  set  it  down 
again  on  the  table  as  if  she  could  not  trust 
her  hands  to  hold  it  steadily.  "Yes,  I  suppose 
he  does,"  she  managed  to  say. 

"Mrs.  Coyle's  told  me  how  beautiful 
your  mother  was— and  I've  seen  her  picture 
too.  You  look  just  like  her,  I've  always 
thought.  .  .  .  But  just  the  same,  a  person 
gets  lonesome,  and  I  think  it'll  be  wonder- 
ful for  Mr.  Harrington." 

Abbie  got  away  at  last,       

climbed  into  her  car. 

After  a  long  time  she 
was  sitting  across  from 
her  father  at  the  dinner 
table.  The  white  candles 
burned  softly  beside  the 
yellow  roses.  The  damask 
cloth  was  of  a  faint  cream 
that  was  a  softer  yellow 
than  the  roses. 

"So  you're  going  to  be 

married,"  Abbie  said  sud-       

denly  with  a  faint  mockery. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  in  bis  eyes  a  quick 
relief  and  at  the  same  time  a  wariness. 
"Y'es,"  he  said,  "I  am.  I've  been  wanting 
to  talk  with  you  about  it,  but  I  never  seem 
to  see  you  alone  any  more,  Abbie."  He 
shoved  back  his  dessert  plate  and  folded  his 
arms  along  the  edge  of  the  table.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  I'm  something  of  a  fool  to  do  this." 

"Why,  it's  your  own  business,  isn't  it?" 

He  reddened  a  little.  "Yes,  but  naturally 
I'd  like  you  to  be  pleased  about  it,"  he  said. 
"She — Mrs.  Daimler's  nothing  like — like 
your  mother,  but  I  think  we're  suited  to  each 
other.  She  certainly  knows  all  about  my 
crotchets!  I — I  need  someone  to  talk  to." 

"Well,  it's  fine,"  Abbie  said.  "You  don't 
need  to  apologize  to  me  about  it."  But  her 
gray  eyes  had  gone  a  little  blank.  Mrs. 
Daimler!  That  plain  little  woman  who  had 
worked  for  years  in  the  laboratories? 

I'm  not  apologizing,"  Mr.  Harrington 
said  more  steadily.  "I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  house.  Of  course  it's  to  be 
yours  when  you're  twenty-one,  and  that  will 
be  soon  now.  I've  thougbt  that  perhaps  you 
might  not  be  happy  at  the  thought  of  having 
another  woman  here,  and  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  take  quarters  elsewhere  if  that  is  what  you 
want.  Of  course  I'm  fond  of  this  place  and 
I'd  like  to  stay  here.  I'd  pay  you  rent, 
naturally — or  I'd  buy  the  place  from  you  if 
you  wanted  it  that  way.  It's  up  to  you,  and 
I  won't  feel  hurt  at  anything  you  decide." 

"Why,  of  course  you'll  stay  here,"  Abbie 
said.  "Don't  be  silly!  There's  plenty  of 
room  for  us  all,  surely.'' 

"Well,  I'd  hate  to  go,  and  that's  a  fact," 
he  admitted.  "Then  we'll  fix  up  some  sort  of 
arrangement  about  rent." 

"Don't  be  silly!"  Abbie  said  again.  "If 
you  keep  the  place  going,  I'm  sure  that'll  be 
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more  than  the  rent.  Cope  with  plumbers 
and  all  that." 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  decide  offhand." 
he  said.  "You'll  have  your  mother's  money. 
It  isn't  a  great  deal,  but  it  would  run  this 
place.  And  I'm  quite  well  aware  Jhat  your 
ways  are  no  longer  my  ways,  that  you  and 
Chrissie  wouldn't  have  the  same  interests 
and  might  not  get  on  together.  Women  often 
don't — and  I  know  how  much  you  loved  your 
mother.  I  didn't  count  on  it  to  be  an  easy 
arrangement,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be." 

"Well,  don't  try  so  to  make  it  hard," 
Abbie  said  easily.  "Your  marriage  is  entirely 
your  own  affair.  In  this  big  house  I'm  sure 
there'll  be  room  and  to  spare  for  all  of  us. 
I'll  go  my  way  and  you  can  go  yours.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  difficult." 

"Our  ways  are  very  different,"  he  insisted 
stubbornly.  "  I  wouldn't  want  Chrissie  to  be 
unhappy  here." 

If  she  shivered  a  Uttle  at  the  name 
"Chrissie,"  she  didn't  show  it.  "Then  it's 
up  to  you  to  see  that  she  is  happy,  isn't  it?" 
she  said  reasonably.  "I  won't  bother  you." 
"You're  very  generous,"  he  said. 
She  smiled  as  she  went  upstairs.  It  had 
been  fun,  in  a  way,  to  be  generous.  It  put 
him  so  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  He  had 
wanted  to  say,  "  I  couldn't  blame  you  if  you 
were  nasty,  because  once  I  interfered  with 
your  marriage,"  but  he  hadn't  been  able  to, 
because  she  had  been  so  reasonable  and 
pleasant — and  indifferent.  He  hadn't  wanted 
her  to  be  indifferent.  But  once  in  her  room, 
the  smile  went  abruptly  from  her  face.  She 
dropped  to  the  bed,  face  down,  feeling  an 
almost  intolerable  sadness. 

The  door  opened  softly.  "Oh,  excuse  me, 
Abbie,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said  gently. 

Abbie  sat  up,  slipped  off 

the  bed.   "It's  all  right. 

Come  in,"  she  said,  but 
turned  her  face  away  from 
the  sharp  old  eyes. 

Mrs.  Coyle  took  the 
spread  off,  folded  it  care- 
fully, turned  back  the 
covers. 

"  I  hope  that  you  aren't 
taking  this  business  about 
your  father  getting  mar- 
ried too  hard,"  she  said. 

"It'll    be    fine   for    him, 

Abbie." 
"Yes,  of  course,"  Abbie  said  stiffly. 
"He's  a  lonely  man,  Abbie.    He  needs 
someone." 

"Of  course,"  Abbie  said  again.  "  If  he  can 
find  any  comfort  in  Chrissie  Daimler,  let 
him." 

Mrs.  Coyle  hesitated.  She  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  words.  She  was  not  fooled  by 
anything  Abbie  said,  she  never  had  been. 
"I — I  thought  maybe  you'd  help  me  fix  up 
the  front  room  special-like — change  the 
furniture  or  something,"  she  said  at  last.  "A 
woman  don't  like  to  walk  into  a  room  that 
was  meant  for  somebody  else." 

"Oh,  do  anything  you  like,  Mrs.  Coyle. 
But  leave  me  out,  will  you?" 

"It  won't  be  the  same  kind  of  welcome, 
coming  from  me,"  Mrs.  Coyle  dared. 

"Welcome?"  Abbie  said  slowly.  "No,  I 
don't  think  I'll  do  any  welcoming.  That's  up 
to  dad,  isn't  it?  He's  the  one  that's  marrying 
her.  .  .  .  I'm  a  little  too  old  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  mother  now,  Mrs.  Coyle." 

"I  guess  we  don't  ever  get  too  old  for 
that,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said.  "  It'll  be  hard  for  her, 
starting  out.  She'll  need  you  to  be  a  friend 
to  her." 

Abbie  came  over  to  Mrs.  Coyle  by  the 
door,  took  the  old  hand  and  held  it  in  both 
hers.  "Don't  try  to  show  me  my  duty,"  she 
said  without  anger.  "Don't  try.  I'm  not 
interfering — I  just  don't  care  enough." 

Tears  ran  down  Mrs.  Coyle's  face.  "That's 
just  it,  child — that's  just  it,"  she  said.  "You 
ought  to  care !  You  used  to  care — you  ought 
to  care,  for  your  father's  sake." 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what?  I  don't 
care  about  anyone  in  the  world  but  you," 
Abbie  said  gently.  "Maybe  I'm  wicked,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is.  It's  just  all  gone  out  of 
me,  that's  all." 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 


The  starry  eyes.  The  boomp-boomp- 
boomping  of  the  heart.  The  fireworks  in 
the  bloodstream.  This  is  IT  .  . .  what  the 
poems  are  all  about .  .  .  what  the  songs 
sing  about.  This  is  what  little  girls  are 
made  for.  The  strains  of  Lohengrin.  The 
enchanted  aisle.  The  you-and-me-forever- 
after  feeling. 

For  now-and-forever-after  loveliness  . . , 
for  kindling  and  rekindling  romance  . . . 
you  entrust  your  complexion  care  to 
Woodbury,  the  Facial  Soap  made  for  the 
skin  alone.  You  take  a  daily  Woodbury 
Facial  Cocktail  to  cleanse,  refresh,  enliven 
your  complexion.  Your  face  .  . .  after 
that  luscious  lathering  ...  is  clear  and 
smooth  and  soft.  This  is  the  Woodbury 
invitation  to  beauty. 


FOR  THE  SKIN 
YOU  LOVE 
TO  TOUCH 
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You  can  shorten  Johnny's  loneliness! 


•  HOW  CAN  YOU  help  end  this  war  .  .  . 

help  bring  Johnny's  father  home  soon- 
er? BY  TAKING  A  WAR' JOB  NOW! 

This  year,  the  push  for  victory  must 
be  greater  than  ever!  That's  why  every 
war  plant  .  .  .  and  every  civilian  job 
backing  up  the  big  push  . .  .must  go 
full  speed  ahead  ! 

That's  why  thousands  of  women  like 
you  are  urgently  needed  to  pitch  in 
and  work — to  hurry  that  victory.  If 
you  have  no  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  or  can  leave  your  young  children 
in  competent  hands — it's  your  duty  to 


take  a  war  job  NOW  I 

A  "war  job"  is  any  job  that  helps 
win  this  war!  It's  a  job  in  a  war  plant; 
it's  any  necessary  civilian  job  (such  as 
transportation,  laundry,  school,  hos- 
pital, or  public  utility). 

If  you're  over  18,  in  good  health, 
you're  needed!  See  the  many  interest- 
ing jobs  listed  in  today's  Classified  Ad- 
vertising Section — jobs  requiring  no  ex- 
perience— jobs  offering  free  training! 
Then  go  to  your  local  United  States 
Employment  Service  Office  for  your 
war  job! 


Take  a  WAR  JOB  now! 

T/ie  more  women  of  work  —  the  sooner  we'll  win  I 


If    you     have     no 
children   under  14 

—  take  a  full-time 
job.  Telephone  op- 
erators are  vitally  needed  to  keep 
lines  of  communication  open. 


If  you  have  young 
children  — you  can 

probably  have  them 
well  taken  care  of  by 
a  nursery  school,  part  or  full  day. 
Restaurants  and  stores  welcome 
even  a  few  hours  of  your  time. 


S' 


-in 


■^<!r>^     f  t.   .\  If  you  can't  leave 
your     chlldren- 

you  can  still  do 
your  share  I  Free 
another  woman  for  war  work  by 
taking  care  of  her  children. 
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"Poor  lamb,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said  with  com- 
passionate dignity.  "Poor  lost  little  lamb!" 
She  went  out  of  the  room,  rubbing  at  her 
eyes.  Abbie  stood  still  by  the  door,  staring 
after  her  firm,  round  old  figure. 

When  she  knew  the  date  of  the  wedding 
was  fixed,  she  said  to  her  father,  "  I  think  I'll 
go  down  to  Washington  for  a  few  weeks  and 
visit  Olivia  De  Vaux — she's  been  asking  me 
for  a  long  time.  Then  you  and  Chrissie  can 
settle  in  here  without  me  in  the  way." 

He  drew  his  cheeks  in,  in  a  way  he  had 
when  he  was  nervous  or  angry.  "As  you 
please,  Abbie,"  he  said.  "I'd  rather  hoped 
you'd  be  here,  though.  I  think  Chrissie 
hoped  so  too." 

"On  the  contrary,  I'll  bet  she  hopes  I 
won't  be  here,"  Abbie  said  good-naturedly. 
"Really,  it'll  be  much  easier  all  around." 

"As  you  wish,"  he  said  somewhat  coldly. 
Then  he  said  more  intimately,  "  It  was  nice 
of  you  to  fix  up  the  front  room,  Abbie.  I'm 
afraid  I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  it." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Coyle  did  that.  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,"  Abbie  said. 

"Oh." 

So  she  went  to  Washington  to  visit 
her  second  cousin,  Olivia  De  Vaux.  The 
De  Vauxes  had  a  tall  old  house  in  George- 
town, one  of  those  which  don't  look  like 
much  on  the  outside  but  which  have  a  good 
deal  of  charm  inside.  It  had  a  tiled  floor  on 
the  ground  level,  with  a  little  garden,  and  the 
second  floor  was  almost  entirely  living  room. 
Interesting  people  seemed  to  flock  there,  and 
Olivia  was  pleased  to  have  this  very  lovely 
cousin  to  introduce  to  her  friends. 

Abbie  had  been  there  ten  days  when 
Olivia  said,  "There's  a  quite  different  crowd 
coming  this  afternoon — literary." 

"Diplomats  are  nicer,"  Abbie  said. 

"Yes,  but  I've  a  real  lion  coming — 
Jonathan  Elliot.  He's  a  darling  and  he 
doesn't  go  many  places.  I've  just  asked  my 
favorite  people." 

When  Abbie  saw  her  fussing  over  the 
flowers,  the  food,  she  said,  "  I  don't  believe 
any  novelist  is  worth  it.  Really,  I  don't, 
Olivia.  They're  an  awfully  self-centered  lot. 
And  anyone  who  sells  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  is  sure  to  be  pretty  bad." 

"Oh,  but  you  haven't  seen  Jonathan," 
Olivia  said.  "Please  don't  snub  him,  Abbie. 
You  do  have  the  most  high-and-mighty  air 
sometimes.  But  I  won't  have  you  high- 
hatting  Jonathan." 

Abbie  went  out  after  lunch.  Olivia  always 
left  her  guests  to  do  as  they  wished,  and 
Abbie  had  other  friends  in  Washington  that 
she  saw  by  herself  from  time  to  time,  but  as 
she  went  out  Olivia  said  a  little  protestingly : 

"Oh,  Abbie,  be  sure  to  get  back  in  time 
for  the  party,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  I'll  be  here,"  Abbie  said.  "Though 
I  seem  to  have  taken  a  terrific  dislike  to  your 
Jonathan,  sight  unseen." 

She  wasn't  going  to  see  anybody.  She  just 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  house.  She 
wanted  suddenly  to  go  home,  not  to  see  any 
more  of  these  gay  and  charming  people  who 
were  Olivia's  friends.  And  yet  the  thought 
of  going  home  turned  her  cold  too. 

She  walked  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  clear, 
cold  winter's  day  in  Washington  and  every- 
thing, the  buildings,  the  avenues,  the  people 
all  seemed  to  be  etched  sharply  against  the 
day.  Presently  she  went  into  a  little,  un- 
known shop  and  had  coffee,  lingering  over  it 
a  long  time,  reluctant  to  go  back.  It's  really 
better  like  this,  when  I'm  quite,  quite  alone,  she 
told  herself. 

When  she  looked  at  her  watch  she  was 
astonished  to  see  it  was  four-thirty.  Still,  she 
did  not  call  a  cab.  She  walked  home.  The 
party  was  in  full  swing.  She  could  hear 
voices  talking  earnestly — a  lot  of  voices  at 
once,  it  seemed.  She  slipped  up  to  the  third 
floor,  put  on  her  gray  wool  which  Olivia  had 
asked  her  to  wear — because,  as  Olivia  said, 
"It  makes  you  look  so  austere!"  She 
glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Yes,  she  did 
look  faintly  nunlike,  austere,  in  the  gray 
dress.  She  looked  tall,  disciplined,  oddly 
mysterious.  Funny  to  look  so  interesting 
when  I'm  so  nothing  at  all,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  went  downstairs. 


What  a  bargain 
you  get  in 
ScotTowels! 

Once  a  ScotTowel  user,  always  a 
ScotTowel  user!  That's  because 
ScotTowels  are  so  strong,  so  ab- 
sorbent, so  thrifty! 

These  are  the  fresh,  clean  towels 
you  use  only  once.  They  cut  down 
laundering — save  kitchen  drudgery 
— help  protect  family  health. 

Keep  ScotTowels  handy  in  your 
kitchen  at  the  thrifty  cost  of  only  a 
penny  a  day. 

But  the  supply  is  limited 
—  please  use  economically 

When  Victory  comes,  you'll  have 
ScotTowels  aplenty.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Scott  paper  products  are  go- 
ing in  large  quantities  to  help  win  the 
war — so  the  home  supply  is  limited. 
The  makers  of  Scot- 
Towels are  doing  their 
I  f  best  to  distribute  the 
supply  fairly . . .  and  you 
can  help  by  using  Scot- 
Towels economically. 
If  your  dealer  is  out 
of  stock  today,  try 
again  tomorrow.  Scot- 
Towels are  worth  wait- 
ing for! 

Save  laundering . . . 
and  help  protect 
family  health  with 

Scodbwels 
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KIND  TO  RATION  POINTS.  Happy 
ice  for  a  Lenten  or  pre-Easter  supper: 

Cheese  Souffle 
wiih  creamed  mushrooms  or  seafood 

Green  Peas 

Salad  Plate  of  grapefruit  sections, 

ivocado  slices  and  watercress  or  endive 

with  Miami  French  Dressing 

Hot  Cross  Muffins  (Bisquick) 

Beverages 


jr  Souffles  go  kerplunk?  Try  adding 
tie  cream  of  tartar  to  egg  whites — 34  tsp. 
3  egg  whites.  It  works.  You'll  see. 


AMI  FRENCH  DRESSING:  In  making 

up  French  Dressing,  use  leftover  grape- 
it  or  tart  orange  juice  instead  of  vin- 

or  lemon  juice.  Add  Vz  tsp.  prepared 
seradish,  1  tsp.  chopped  capers,  and 
sp.  grated  grapefruit  rind,  mixed  with 
jp.  sugar.  Especially  good  with  fruits 

salad  greens,  say  my  staff. 
•  •  • 

<OT  CROSS  MUFFINS— fruity,  delicious 
id  easy  with  Bisquick!  In  a  bowl,  mix: 
cups  Bisquick      Va  cup  Seedless  Raisins 
tbsp.  Sugar  2  tbsp.  Currants 

tsp.  Salt  1  tbsp.  Citron,  finely  cut 

tsp.  Nutmeg  1  tbsp.  Candied  Cherries, 
i~isp.  Cinnamon  finely  cut 

other  bowl,  beat  7  egg  until  light.  Add  V* 
mi'/fc.  Combine  mixtures,  beating  just  until 
ded.  Fill  well  greased  muffin  cups  %  full. 
t  about  20  min.  moderately  hot  oven 
►°).  Then  make  a  cross  on  each  with  con- 
oners'  sugar  and  milk  king.  Serve  warm. 
>ut  12  medium-sized  muffins. 


OR  PLAIN  MUFFINS  just  add  milk,  egg, 
le  su^ar  to  Bisquick.  Everything  else  comes 
squick:  Pure  vegetable  shortening.  Gold 
lal  Enriched  Flour,  baking  powder,  sugar, 
powdered  milk.  We  mix  all  six  of  these 
ngredients  to  save  you  work. 
•  •  • 

MMY  WITH  HAM:  Fill  hollows  of 
led  pears  with  peanut  butter.  Broil. 


E-SAVER — making  lots  of  good  things. 
(cut  directions  on  Bisquick  package  for  1 0 
:  bakings.  Biscuits  (just  add  milk),  dump- 
,  meat  pie  crust,  waffles,  pancakes,  etc. 
mity-proof  with  Bisquick  I  It  contains  such 
1  ingredients,  blended  more  skilfully  than 
ssible  in  a  home  kitchen. 


X  PANCAKES  around  crisp  bacon, 
ve  had  this  bright  idea,  too?  I'd  use 
flavored  egg-pancakes.  Easy  with  Bis- 
k.  Just  add  milk,  eggs,  and  a  little  fat 
isquick.  These  pancakes  are  delicious. 
•  •  • 

!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide"  for 
t  rationing.  Handy  reference  list  of  ra- 
id foods  with  space  for  point  values. 
:e  for  menus.  Grocery  check  lists.  To  get 
pad,  mail  postcard  today  to  General 
3,  Inc.,  Dept.  639,  Minneapolis  IS,  Minn. 

jck"  and  "Betty  Crocker"  are  registered  trade  mirks  of 
KAL  MILLS,  INC. 


Olivia  sat  by  the  fire  talking  to  an  old  man 
with  a  scholarly  face.  She  threw  Abbie  a 
look  of  reproach,  reached  out  a  hand  to  her 
and  said,  "This  is  Dean  Jameson,  Abbie 
Harrington.  Sit  down  here,  darling— I've 
got  to  be  polite  for  a  minute.  Just  talk  to 
everybody— I  can't  stop  their  gabbling  long 
enough  to  introduce  you  properly!"  She 
was  punishing  Abbie  for  being  late,  but 
Abbie  only  smiled  at  the  old  man  and  said: 

"I  know  all  about  you,  though  I  didn't 
know  you  were  going  to  be  here.  You  wrote 
my  chemistry  textbook,  didn't  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  might  have,"  he  admitted. 
He  looked  at  her  with  interest.  "You  don't 
look  like  a  chemist,  I  might  say,  my  dear." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  know  a  lot  more 
about  chemistry  than  I  do  about  novels," 
she  confessed.  She  began  to  talk  about  some 
of  her  father's  experiments,  in  the  interested 
way  she  knew  how  to  assume  so  well  at  will. 
She  talked  with  Dean  Jameson  as  if  he  were 
the  only  person  present. 

At  last  he  said,  "I'm  keeping  you  from 
your  younger  friends.  I  don't  want  to  be 
selfish." 

"They're  Olivia's  friends,"  she  said.  "No 
one's  missing  me." 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  I  happen  to  be 
here,"  he  admitted  with  a  wry  smile.  "These 
are  all  people  who  are  literarily  inclined.  I 
used  to  know  Olivia's  mother  well,  and  she 
takes  pity  on  me  now  and  then.  Perhaps  she 
thought  my  white  hair  might  add  dignity! 
Not  that  I  don't  like  to  hear  them  talk.  I 
like  people  with  ideas,  and  I'm  afraid  I'd 
rather  have  written  Elliot's  book  than  any 
ntimber  of  learned  treatises  on  chemistry." 

"Fiddlesticks!  There's  something  much 
more  satisfying  about  the  hard  facts  of 
chemistry  than  there  is  about  any  novel  ever 
written.  Novelists  are  all  so  neurotic— 
I  don't  like  them." 


JUST  FRIEI^DS 

^  Of  course  platonic  friendship  is 
^  possible — but  only  between  hus- 
band and  >vife.  ANON 


"I  wouldn't  call  Elliot  neurotic,"  he  re- 
plied. "He's  an  interesting  man,  very  sound 
and  able,  I'd  say.  He  looks  like  a  medieval 
monk,  doesn't  he?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Abbie  said.  "I  haven't 
met  him." 

"The  chap  over  by. the  piano  looking  at 
that  book." 

And  Abbie  looked  over  toward  the  piano 
and  saw  Jonathan  Elliot  for  the  first  time. 
She  grew  very  still.  A  medieval  monk — yes, 
that  was  exactly  what  he  looked  like,  stand- 
ing there  as  remote  from  the  party  as  if  he 
were  utterly  unconscious  of  it.  He  was  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  a  book  of  Persian  prints.  He 
was  extremely  tall,  extremely  thin — almost 
emaciated,  he  seemed.  His  face  was  smooth, 
not  too  young,  but  one  had  the  feeling  it 
would  look  like  that  forever,  no  matter  how 
old  he  became.  The  lines  of  his  face  were 
peculiarly  pure  and  strong.  He's  really  got 
into  his  foxhole  and  he  feels  quite  safe  and 
content  there,  she  thought.  No  one  will  ever 
dig  him  out.  Then  she  felt  a  stirring  of  excite- 
ment, almost  as  if  she  had  protested  those 
last  words  to  herself.  And,  unbidden,  came 
the  thought:  I'd  be  proud  to  be  married  to  a 
man  like  that. 

After  a  little.  Dean  Jameson  made  his 
adieus  and  then  Abbie  wandered  about,  talk- 
ing to  this  one  and  that.  Presently  she  drifted 
over  toward  the  piano  and  said,  "Hello,  El 
Greco." 

He  raised  his  eyes  absently  from  the  page, 
saying,  "Eh?" 

"That's  what  you  look  like,"  she  said, 
smiling  ever  so  little.  "Like  one  of  those 
tortured,  elongated  El  Greco  saints.  Who 
are  you?  And  why  don't  you  come  to  the 
party?" 

He  gave  a  rueful,  guilty  smile.  "Heavens, 
am  I  being  rude?"  he  said.  "And  where  did 
you  come  from?" 

(Continued  on  Page  67) 


WAIT  TILL  you  taste  that  high- 
spirited  Lipton  flavor!  You'll  see 
that  brisk  tea  is  super  tea! 

"Brisk"  is  highest  praise  from  the  ex- 
perts— it  can  be  said  only  of  fresh, 
lively,  full-bodied  tea. 

Lipton's  just  bounces  with  briskness! 
So  different  from  lifeless,  wishy-washy, 
flat-tasting  teas.  It's  this  very  brisk- 
ness whicli  makes  swell-tasting  Lipton's 
America's  favorite  brand! 


LIPTON 
TEA 

Always  Brisk— 
never  fiat! 


Try  a  cup  of  soul-soothing,  flavory  Lip- 
ton's today.  Make  a  habit  of  buying  the 
bri.sk  brand  of  tea — Lipton's.  Honestly, 
it's  apt  to  make  you  feel  a  wee  bit  brisker 
yourself. 
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This  Wealth  of  Fresh -Vegetable  Goodness 


HE  Annulment 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 
"I've  been  here  right  along." 
"You  haven't,  either.  .  .  .  I'm  no  saint," 
;  said  somewhat  abruptly. 
"What  a  pity!   I've  always  been  looking 
r  one,"  Abbie  said.  "I  hope  you  haven't 
itten  any  books.  I'm  sure  you  haven't,  be- 
use  I've  talked  to  five  writers  here  now 
d  every  one  has  mentioned  his  own  works 
me  on  the  first  breath.  So  I'm  sure  by  this 
ne  I'd  know  the  name  of  your  latest  opus." 
He  did  not  seem  embarrassed  by  her 
)rds.    Indeed,  he  ignored  them  and  said, 
Vhat  do  you  want  to  find  a  saint  for?" 
"Oh,  just  to  prove  there  is  one.    Didn't 
u  ever  wish  you  could  find  just  one  thor- 
ghly  holy  man?  Just  one?  " 
"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said.  "Listen,  I've  got 
duck  out  of  here — think  it's  too  early? 
s  a  nice  party,  but  I  just  don't  like  parties, 
hy  don't  you  come,  too,  and  we  could  have 
iner  and  talk  about  saints  and  things?" 
"I'd  like  to,"  Abbie  said.  "But  do  tell 
ivia  you  had  a  marvelous  time.  I'll  get  my 
it." 

They  walked  down  the  stairs  to  the  front 
or  together,  out  into  the  wintry  twilight. 
"Let's  walk  a  few  blocks,"  he  said.  "Lit- 
iry  teas  always  seem  so  saturated  with 
;arette  smoke — or  something." 
"Yes,  or  something,"  she  agreed.  "You 
ow,  sometimes  I  wonder  how  writers  ever 
L  anything  written,  they  talk  so  much." 
"So  they  do,"  he  admitted  somewhat 
jrtly.  "So  they  do.  What  did  you  say 
ur  name  was?" 

"  I  didn't  say — but  it's  Abbie  Harrington, 
n  staying  with  Olivia  De  Vaux." 
"That's  not  a  bad  name.  Old-fashioned." 
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"It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  me.  I 
didn't  choose  it,"  she  said. 

"I  rather  like  it— though  you're  right,  it 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  I 
would  have  named  you  Theresa,  I  think." 

"Then  thank  heaven  you  weren't  there  for 
the  christening!"  Abbie  said. 

He  laughed  aloud.  Then  he  said,  "This 
matter  of  saints— I  don't  know  that  they 
come  any  more.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  world  for  them.  I've  often  thought 
about  it.  But  perhaps  I  wouldn't  recognize 
one  if  he  came  my  way— I've  thought  of  that 
too.  Perhaps  they're  never  recognized  till 
after  canonization.  Yet  it's  easy  enough  to 
pick  out  small  men,  so  I  should  think  you'd 
feel  the  presence  of  the  others." 

"I'm  sure  you  would,"  she  said  soberly. 
"There  just  aren't  any.  The  world  is  all  full 
of  half  people." 

"Yes,  that's  the  rub,  isn't  it?  We  never 
give  ourselves  whole  to  anything — not  to  our 
jobs  or  our  friends  or  our  families." 

"  I — I  used  to  almost  make  it,"  Abbie  said 
almost  shyly.  "But  never  any  more.  When 
you're  really  adult,  it  gets  very  hard,  because 
then  you  see  too  plainly  the  half  measures  of 
everyone  else." 

"You've  got  something  there,  Abbie. 
Only  I've  got  a  theory  that  you  can  keep 
that  quality  out  of  childhood — oh,  you  have 
to  concentrate  on  it,  but  I  think  it  could  be 
done  if  you  were  very  strong.  That's  what 
I  meant  to  show." 

"Meant  to  show?"  Abbie  prompted. 

"Nevermind.  .  .  .  Well,  have  we  walked 
long  enough?  Let's  get  in  a  taxi  and  find  a 
place  to  eat.  Or  aren't  you  hungry  yet  after 
all  those  cakes?"  « 
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SOIL  is  important!  The  success  of  your  garden 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  condition  of  its 
soiL  To  get  yours  ready  now  for  a  bumper  crop  this 
season,  send  five  cents  for  our  leaflet  No.  1663, 
How  TO  Prepare  Your  Garden  Soil.  What  type 
is  yours?  Too  acid?  Too  alkaHne?  Too  sandy? 
This  booklet  will  tell  you  how  to  analyze  your  soil 
and  how  to  overcome  its  defects. 


OURXAL      REFERE]\CE      LIBRARY 

\use  of  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  transportation,  booklets  may  be  late  arriving  at  destination.  If  your  order 
not  reach  you  on  time,  please  do  not  write  complaining  of  delay.  The  delay  is  caused  by  conditions,  arising 
after  your  order  has  left  Philadelphia,  beyond  our  control. 


BDENING 

How  TO  Prepare  Your  Garden  Soil.  Sc. 
Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Garden.  With  a' 

classified  list.   Sc. 
Planning  and  Building  the  Garden.    How 

to  build  walls,  fences,  paths,  steps  or  pools 

for  your  garden.    10c. 
.  Bulbs   Before  Tulips.    On  growing  tulips. 

With  a  list  of  popular  varieties.    Sc. 
Your   Garden  of  Annu.\l   Flowers.   With 

varieties  listed.   5c. 
Your  Garden  of  Perennials.  Gives  a  list  of 

popular  varieties.   Sc. 
Your  Indoor  Garden.  Potted  plants  and  how 

to  care  for  them.   Sc. 

OUT  THE  HOME 

Wartime  Homemaking  Manual.  How  to  win 
on  the  home  front.  2Sc. 

Daily  Food  Guide.  A  kitchen  chart  to  aid  in 
meal  planning.    10c. 

All  You  Need  To  Know  Aboiit  Vitamins. 
With  tables  of  foods  and  their  vitamin  con- 
tent. 10c. 

A  Plan  for  Housework.  Helpful  schedules 
for  the  busy  homemaker.   Sc. 

Spots  and  Stains.  Sc. 

First  Principles  of  Kitchen  Planning.  In- 
cludes diagrams  for  several  types  of  kitchens, 
scientifically  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  homemaker.   Sc. 

Handbook  of  Slip  Covers, 

A  Place  for  Everything.  Diagrams  and 
plans  for  closets  for  every  room.   Sc. 

The  Bride  Equips  Her  Kitchen.  With  a  list 
of  utensils  she  should  have.   Sc. 

Pattern  Sheet  of  Closet  Designs.  Paper- 
doll  cutouts  to  be  pasted  on  closet  equipment 
so  you  can  identify  in  an  instant  boxes  for 
sweaters,  hats,  gloves,  etc.   Sc. 

Arranging  Flowers  in  the  Home.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  color.   25c. 


HAIVDICRAFT  FOR  THE  HOME 

1428.  Chicken  House.  Build  a  house  for  your  back- 
yard flock.    2Sc. 

1427.  Garden  Pieces.  Directions  for  making  a  sim- 
ple arbor,  a  sawbuck  table  and  bench,  and  a 
paddle  pan  for  your  garden.    10c. 

1426.  Playground  Equipment.  How  to  make  a 
swing,  a  slide,  a  seesaw,  a  sand  box  and 
horizontal  bars.   25c. 

1883.  Outdoor  Fireplace  Pattern.  Large  enough 
to  boil  and  broil  for  a  crowd.  Make  it  of 
stone,  brick  or  rammed  earth.    25c. 

1424.  A  Garden  of  Animals.  Directions  for  making 
pony  stable,  dovecote,  kennel,  rabbit  hutch 
and  pheasant  >'ard.    25c. 

1122.  Square  Occasional  Table.   Modern  style.  Sc. 

1123.  Round  Occasional  Table.  Simple  to  make.  Sc. 

1124.  Plant  Stand  OR  Console  Table.  5c. 

1125.  End  Table.   Sc. 

1743.  "Home  Sweet  Home"  Sampler.  A  hot-iron 
transfer  pattern  in  a  charming  old-fashioned 
design.   A  color  chart  is  included.  5c. 

BOOKLET  AND  PATTERN  LISTS 

Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  the  title,  number 

and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets.  About  the 
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beauty,  entertaining. 

169S.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library.  Sub-Deb  book- 
lets are  about  everything  a  Sub-Dcb  does  and 
dreams  of — her  looks,  fun  and  date-ability. 

2076.  Things  to  Wear.  Gloves,  aprons,  pinafores, 
neckwear — accessories  galore  I  A  list  of  fas- 
cinating patterns  for  you  and  your  daughter. 

1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag  Patterns.  To 
make  of  fabric,  to  knit,  to  crochet. 

1571.  Check  List  OF  Patternsfor  Journal  Knitted 
and  Crocheted  Articles. 

17S2.  Make-It-Yourself  Reference  List— New 
Edition.  Handicraft  patterns  for  your 
home,  your  children,  yourself. 
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Be  sure  your  amounts  of  raw  egg,  sugar, 

and  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
exactly  match.  Three  tumblers  of 
same  size  may  work  better  for  com- 
parison than  measuring  cups. 


Follow  the  Swans  Down  Way) 

*aturally,  this  miraculously  quick  and  easy  cake  must  have  the  soft  fineness  of 
'  wans  Down  Cake  Flour.  Just  follow  the  Swans  Down  way  —  don't  take 
chances  by  using  some  other  flour  — and  you  and  your  Swans  Down  Measure- 
for-Measure  Cake  will  be  a  wartime  marvel  to  all  your  friends! 

CD  EC  —Complete  directions  for  making  Measure- 
■  IVI-Im  for-Measure  Cake  in  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
together  with  frosting  and  dress-up  suggestions.  Also- 
one  more  of  Swans  Down's  remarkable  new  "Speed- 
Way"  recipes.  Write  to  Frances  Lee  Barton,  Department 
LHJ  4-44,  General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Swans  Down  ma^es  wonderful  cakes 
-  e\^en  ^\^  ration  redp^s  I 


"I'm  always  hungry,"  Abbie  said. 

But  when  they  were  seated  in  a  restaurant 
they  didn't  seem  much  interested  in  food. 
They  went  on  talking.  Once  there  fell  a 
small  silence  and  Abbie  looked  up  to  find  him 
staring  concentratedly  at  her. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  said. 

"You're  the  most  beautiful  person  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life,"  he  said.  "Without  ex- 
ception. I  looked  up  from  that  book  and  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Even  that  ridicu- 
lous hat  doesn't  spoil  it.  You  look  as  innocent 
as  the  infant  Samuel  and  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah at  the  same  time.   It's  amazing." 

She  laughed  aloud.  "You're  an  artist,"  she 
said.  "I  wondered." 

"No,  I'm  not.  And  I'm  not  flattering  you 
or  making  love  to  you — I'm  just  looking  at 
you  like  a  specimen." 

"Yes,  so  I  gathered."  She  leaned  back 
against  the  high  leather  seat  and  said,  "The 
innocence  part  is  quite  false.  It's  an  accident 
and  doesn't  mean  any  more  than  my  name. 
I  am  as  old  as  Methuselah." 

"Yes,  you  really  are,  aren't  you?  I  wonder 
why,  for  you  can't  be  more  than  twenty." 

"What's  time  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Nothing,  I  suppose." 

When  he  left  her  at  Olivia's,  he  said, 
"Thanks  for  helping  me  escape,  Abbie. 
Good  night,"  and  that  was  all.  He  didn't 
tellher  his  name  or  ask  to  see  her  again. 

Olivia  and  her  husband  were  sitting  play- 
ing Russian  bank.  "I  hate  you,"  Olivia  said 
dispassionately.  "Walking  off  with  my  lion 
in  the  middle  of  the  party." 

Abbie  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  said, 
"Don't  tell  me  that  was  your  Jonathan 
Elliot!"  She  began  to  laugh  and  then  she 
said  guiltily,  "  I  said  the  most  horrible  things 
to  him.  He  never  told  me  his  name." 

"Now don't  tell  me  any 
such  nonsense.  You've  cer- 
tainly seen  his  pictures." 

"Strike  me  dead  if  1 
have!"  Abbie  said  good- 
humoredly. 

But  the  next  day  Olivia 
came  into  her  room  and 
sat  down  and  began  to 
talk  about  Jonathan.  "He 
is  something  special,  isn't 
he,  Abbie?  I  think  he's  a 
really  wtmderful  person. 
Here  he's  been  writing  for 
years  and  only  selling  something  now  and 
then  to  some  little  highbrow  magazine,  and 
now  he's  written  this  amazing  best  seller.  But 
the  amazing  part  is  that  it  hasn't  spoiled  him 
at  all .  He  hardly  seems  to  know  it's  happened. 
1  heard  him  give  a  lecture — that  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  him.  Youknowwhatascatterbrain 
1  am,  Abbie,  always  on  the  go,  sipping  sweets 
where  I  can.  I  don't  like  myself  much,  but 
1  generally  seem  to  be  having  a  pretty  good 
time.  But  sometimes,  sometimes  it  does  seem 
t  liat  there  ought  to  be  more  to  living.  Well,  at 
that  lecture  1  knew  how  there  could  be 
more.  It  was  about  the  duty  of  the  artist — 
well,  he  made  me  feel  as  if  we  were  all  artists, 
more  or  less,  and  that  we  had  a  duty 
toward  life,  a  duty  to  live  it  fully,  in  an 
artist's  way.  You  see,  he  doesn't  fritter  him- 
self away — that's  the  thing  about  him  that's 
so  special." 

"Yes,  he's  very  concentrated,"  Abbie  said. 

"Women  go  mad  about  him,"  Olivia  went 
on.  "Because  he's  hard  to  get,  1  suppose. 
It  made  a  sensation  having  you  talk  with 
him  one  minute  and  then  drag  him  away 
from  the  party.  How  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  dfdn't  do  it,"  Abbie  said  slowly.  "I 
really  didn't,  Olivia.  He  was  just  tired  of 
frittering  himself  away,  as  you  put  it — he 
used  me  as  a  means  of  escape." 

Olivia  gave  her  an  odd  smile,  half  friendly, 
half  ironic.  "You're  a  pretty  concentrated 
girl  yourself,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  really  fell  for  you.  .  .  .  Tell  me, 
Abbie — you  haven't  seemed  to  want  to  talk 
about  it  much,  but  I  have  a  notion  you  ran 
away  from  this  marriage  of  your  father's. 
Did  you?" 

"In  a  way  I  did.  I  just  thought  they'd 
both  like  it  better  if  I  weren't  there  for  a 
while." 

"What's  she  like?" 
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Abbie  shrugged.  "Very  plain — very  maii 
of-fact.  She's  worked  in  the  laboratories 
years.  Fingers  stained  with  acids — that 
of  person.    All  right,  I  suppose." 

"But  not  after  Janice,  is  that  it?  She 
beautiful,  Janice." 

"But  that  was  a  long  tim€  ago,"  Al 
said  carefully.  "You  get  lonely." 

"You're  sensible  about  it,  at  least.  M. 
as  well  be,  eh?  Sometimes  I  get  the  stran. 
sensation  when  you  come  into  a  ro 
Abbie — as  if  you  weren't  yourself  at  all, 
Janice's  ghost.  You're  awfully  like  her.'' 

"Just  on  the  outside,"  Abbie  said.  " 
not  really  like  her  at  all." 

1  hat's  the  funny  part — it's  the  in: 
I  mean.  You  don't  look  like  her.  Her  1 
was  fairer,  her  eyes  were  blue;  no,  I  m 
inside." 

Abbie  got  up  and  said,  "I  must  run,  < 
ling.    I'm  having  lunch  with  Jacques." 

Ten  days  went  by  then  and  nothing  h 
pened.  Oh,  plenty  happened,  of  sorts.  Tl 
were  the  usual  parties,  the  luncheons, 
rides,  the  boxes  of  flowers  arriving  fi 
Jacques  and  others.  But  Jonathan  El 
neither  called  nor  phoned.  And  one 
Abbie  said: 

"Olivia,  I'm  going  home.  I  ought  ne 
to  have  stayed  so  long,  but  I've  been  hav 
such  a  divine  time  and  you've  made  me 
I  could  settle  down  here  for  life  and  not 
in  the  way.   But  I  can't  play  forever." 

"Oh,  why  don't  you  stay  till  spri 
Abbie?"  Olivia  said.  "We  love  having  yo 

"No,  really,  I  have  to  go,"  Abbie  saidf" 

She  packed  up  that  day  and  left  the  n' 
morning.  She  walked  into  the  familiar  hoffree 
on  the  hill  and  her  father's  new  wife  ' 
sitting  at  the  table  Mr.  Harrington  had  o 

often  dragged  near  the  ^oc  i 
for  a  desk.  She  had  sht, 
of  figures  strewn  about 
was  working   concent 
edly.     She   was   not 
plain.    She  had  a  squ' 
face,  a  sturdy  but  not 
short  figure,  warm  bn 
eyes  that  could  go  v 
shrewd  and,  as  Abbie 
said,  acid-stained  fingi 
She  looked  what  she  wa 
a  nice  and  sensible  won 
of  forty. 

"Hello,  Chrissie,"  Abbie  said  with  can 
welcome.  "How  goes  it?" 

Chrissie  rose.  She  wore  a  black  suit  a: 
plain  white  blouse  with  a  silver  pin  at 
throat.  She  came  up  to  Abbie  and  held  (| 
her  hand.  "It  goes  well,"  she  said  stun 
"How  nice  you're  home,  Abbie." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  slave  driver  is  m; 
you  work  at  home,'-'  Abbie  said,  wavi; 
hand  toward  the  table. 

"I  like  to,"  Chrissie  said.  "I've  bee 
business  a  long  time,  you  know." 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  at  least  educated 
up  to  the  point  where  he  didn't  overfl| 
from  the  study  into  the  living  room,  but  1 
I  haven't." 

"I'll  move  it  back,"  Chrissie  said.  " It » 
just  pleasant  working  here  by  the  fire."  S 
began  to  gather  up  papers  in  a  neat  pile. 

"Oh,  no  rush.  Work  where  you  like, 
course,"  Abbie  said. 

But  Chrissie  went  on  picking  up  her  wo 
began  to  carry  it  toward  the  study.  Thi 
was  something  firm  and  a  little  stubborn 
the  short,  businesslike  figure  of  Chris 
Harrington.  She  moved  the  table  away  fn 
the  fire,  put  its  usual  books  and  knickknac 
on  it  again  before  she  said,  "Did  you  havi 
good  time  in  Washington?"  w 

"Oh,  heavenly,"  Abbie  said.  "Well,  notL 
ing  seems  to  have  changed  any.   I  thou 
maybe   you'd   have   moved   the    furnii 
around — or  taken  mother's  picture  down  p 
something.    Or  don't  you  have  any  coii 
plexes  about  that?  If  you  do,  I'll  take  iti 
to  my  room — I've  always  rather  wanted  tc| 

The  brown  eyes  lost  a  little  of  their  wanj 
ness  and  Chrissie  said,  "No,  of  course 
haven't  any  complex  about  your  mothei 
picture,  and  I  wouldn't  dream  of  having  i 
changed.  I'm  forty,  Abbie,  and  I'm  not 
foolish  as  all  that." 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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Food  Fights  for  Frcadom! 
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Frigidaire  here  gives  you 
SEVEN  RULES  FOR  MAKING 
BETTER  FROZEN  DESSERTS 
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lesserts  with  thi 
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.o   know  how   to   make 
rator.  They're  easy,  too! 


Trust  your  recif:  ^m  a  reliable  source  it  has 

)een  tr^ed  and  proved^HH  iSiructions  exactly.  Never  impro- 
'ise  or  substitute.  Above  ail,  measure  ingredients,  don't  guess. 

Jse  bottom  freezer  shelf  —  and  for  fastest  freezing 
)0ur  some  water  on  shelf  just  before  sliding  in  tray.  This 
issures  frozen  contact  between  tray  and  freezer. 

•reeze  quickly  to  avoid  large  ice  crystals.  Keep  control 
t  coldest  position  during  freezing.  A  good  mix  should  freeze 
o  whipping  stage  within  an  hour.  If  not,  you  may  have  used 
00  much  sugar.  Or  the  freezer  is  not  cold  enough. 

Irealc  it  up.  After  freezing,  break  mix  into  small  chunks 
kith    wooden   spoon    (metal    may    mar    tray)    and    remove 


to  mixing  bowl.  If  still  too  firm,  allow  to  stand  at  room  tem- 
perature for  a  minute  or  so,  then  whip  to  light  creamy  texture. 

Whipping  is  important.  If  you  use  an  electric  beater,  guard 
against  overwhipping  the  center,  underwhipping  sides.  At 
least  once  during  whipping,  scrape  sides  of  bowl  with  spatula 
and  turn  into  center.  Whip  just  long  enough  for  mix  to  cream 
—  that  is,  "hold  up",  and  keep  its  form  or  sHkpe. 

Quickly,  no>A^.  This  is  the  critical  point.  If  mix  starts 
to  melt  it  will  lose  its  creaminess  .  .  .  fast!  If  it  shows  any 
signs  of  breaking  down,  don't  delay.  Return  it  immediately  to 
tray.  Level  it  off  quickly  and  place  in  freezer. 

Complete  freezing  at  coldest  temperature.  Then  turn 
temperature  control  halfway  back  to  normal  position  until  serv- 
ing time.  This  "mellows"  dessert,  improves  flavor  and  texture. 


How  to  moke  delicious  Vanilla  Cream 

(8  to  10  servings) 
1  can  (1!^  cups)  sweetened  condensed  milk  2  taps,  vanilla 

3  cups  milk  or  coffee  cream  2  tsps.  lemon  jnice 

Be  sure  to  read  rules  at  left.  Then:  1.  Heat  one  cup  of  milk. 
2.  Add  the  can  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  blend.  3.  Add 
remaining  two  cups  of  milk  and  lemon  juice.  4.  Pour  into 
freezing  tray  and  set  temperature  control  at  coldest  position. 

5.  When  frozen,  remove  to  bowl;  add  vanilla  and  whip  with 
electric  or  hand  beater  until  mix  becomes  light  and  creamy. 

6.  Return  quickly  to  freezing  tray  and  allow  to  finish  freezing. 

7.  When  dessert  is  completely  frozen,  remember  to  turn  con- 
trol half  way  back  to  normal  position  until  ready  to  serve. 
For  grand- tasting  variations,  like  the  maple  nut  cream  illus- 
trated, see  Wartime  Suggestions*  or  your  favorite  recipe  book. 


FREE!  WARTIME  SUGGESTIONS* 
from  your  Frigidaire  Dealer 

36  pages  of  tips  on  refrigerator  use  and  care. 
Get  your  copy  from  any  Frigidaire  dealer. 
Find  his  name  in  classified  directory  under 
REFRIGERATORS;  or  write  Frigidaire,  444 
Taylor  Street,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In  Canada, 
address  44  Commercial  Street,  Leaside,  Ont. 
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\re  you  'on  your  toes''-  like  q  out  or  \\j  ? 


Women  from  coast  to  coast  write  frankly  and  freely, 
telling  why  they  switched  to  Modess!  "So  soft!",  "So 
comfortable!",  or  "So  safe!"  8  out  of  10  agree! 

If  you've  been  wishing  you  could  breeze  through  these  busier  rush- 
rush  days — no  matter  what  time  of  the  month — Hsten  to  this  . 


From  all  over  llic  nalioii,  10,()H6  women  reeently  wrote — telling  why  they 
swilehed  to  Modess  Sanilary  Napkins.  8  oiil  of  10  said  for  its  ivotuli'ifiil  s(flnt'ss, 
its  comfort,  or  its  dependable  safely!  Among  them  were  women  who  had  used  prac- 
tically every  type  of  napkin.  But  they  liked  Modess  better!  Like  Mrs.  P.  D.,  dancer 
and  gymnast,  who  wrote:  "New-found  s<ftitess  and  wonderful  conifurlF"  And  there 
were  thousands  more  .  .  . 


Women  of  all  ages  praised  Modess'  greater  safety.  As  Mrs.  M.A.F.  said,  "A 
busy  mother  appreciates  Modess"  extra  security.^''  A  triple,  full-length  shield  at  the 
back  of  every  Modess  gives  full-way  protection — not  just  part -way.  And  because 
Modess  is  made  with  a  special  softspun  filler  instead  of  close-packed  layers,  it's 
softer,  wonderfully  smooth-fitting.  Try  softer,  safer  Modess.  It  costs  no  more! 

Discover  the  DiflFerence — Switch  to 


MoJiess 


SANITARY   NAPKINS 


Modess  Regular  is  for  the  great  majority  of  women.  So  highly  absorbent  it  takes  care  of  even 
above-average  needs.  Makes  bulky,  over-size  pads  unnecessary.  In  boxes  of  12  sanitary  napkins, 
or  Bargain  Box  of  56.  MoUESS  JUNIOR  is  for  those  who  prefer  a  slightly  narrower,  but  equally 
absorbent,  napkin.  In  boxes  of  12. 


(Continued  from  Page  68) 

"Maybe  I've  read  too  many  books — 
Rebecca,  and  all  that,"  Abbie  said  vaguely. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  have,"  Chrissie  said  only. 
"Abbie,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  certain 
things  settled  before  your  father  comes  in. 
About  the  house — do  you  want  to  run  it  as 
you  always  have,  or  do  you  want  me  to? 
I've  never  had  much  experience  in  keeping 
house,  for  I've  lived  in  a  club  for  years — still, 
I'll  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"Oh,  you  run  it,"  Abbie  said  lazily.  "It 
would  look  better,  don't  you  think?  Besides, 
I'm  tired  of  being  the  boss.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mrs.  Coyle's  always  managed  things 
anyway." 

"Whatever  you  say,  Abbie.  I  just  wanted 
to  know." 

"I  see  Selma's  been  doing  the  flowers — 
she's  got  a  heavy  touch,  Selma  has." 

Chrissie  said  evenly,  "I  fixed  the  flowers, 
Abbie." 

"Oh,  sorry." 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  more  familiar  with 
test  tubes  than  I  am  with  gardens.  You'll 
have  to  teach  me  about  flowers,  Abbie."  It 
was  a  generous  remark,  a  hand  held  out,  but 
Abbie  seemed  not  to  see  it. 

"Oh.  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it?  If  you  like 
them  that  way — we  all  have  different  notions 
about  arrangements,  I  suppose,  and  your 
way  may  be  as  right  as  mine.  My  mother 
taught  me — excuse  me,  I  seem  to  be  unlucky 
in  what  I  say  today." 

Jdut  I  don't  think  my  way  is  right."  Chris- 
sie said.  "I  knew  that  bouquet  looked  stiff, 
but  I  didn't  have  the  knack  to  change  it." 

Abbie  laughed  and  said  again,  "  It  doesn't 
matter.  Well,  I'll  go  unpack.  I  wonder 
where  Mrs.  Coyle  is." 

"She's  down  with  Fanny  today.  Fanny's 
expecting  her  baby  any  minute,  and  Mrs. 
Coyle  wanted  to  be  with  her.  Selma  thought 
she  could  manage  the  cooking." 

Abbie's  face  grew  warm  and  young  and  she 
said,  "Oh,  I  do  miss  Fanny  so!  She's  sweet, 
Chrissie.  I  must  go  and  see  her — I  hope  she 
doesn't  have  a  hard  time  of  it." 

She  turned  at  once  and  went  up  the  stairs, 
not  looking  back  at  the  square  little  woman 
by  the  hearth,  not  seeing  the  stern  look  that 
came  to  the  brown  eyes,  not  seeing  the  shoul- 
ders straighten,  the  generous  mouth  grow 
straight  and  very  firm;  not  seeing,  either, 
the  sudden  sagging  of  those  shoulders,  the 
hand  reaching  out  to  the  chair  back  as  if  for 
sustenance,  the  sternness  blotted  out  in  sud- 
den loneliness  and  disappointment. 

In  Abbie's  own  room  everything  was  just 
the  same.  She  began  to  put  her  things  away. 
When  she  took  out  the  gray  dress  she  paused 
a  moment,  held  it  up  against  her  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Young  as  the  infant 
Samuel,  old  as  Methuselah.  She  stared  coldly, 
trying  by  will  to  wipe  the  youth  away,  but 
the  youngness  of  Abbie  would  not  go.  She 
saw  herself,  strangely  innocent  and  lovely,  a 
stranger,  looking  back  at  herself.  She  hung 
the  dress  away. 

When  she  opened  the  drawer  of  her  dress- 
ing table,  she  saw  the  red  book  lying  there. 
She  took  it  out  slowly,  brought  the  key  from 
her  bag,  opened  it  and  sat  on  the  window  sill, 
reading  in  it.  Presently  she  reached  for  a 
pen,  began  to  write: 

To  know  what  you  want  and  to  have  will, 
that  is  the  same  as  getting  what  you  want. 

Then  she  paused,  put  the  cap  on  her  pen 
and  just  sat  there,  looking  down  on  the 
wintry  garden,  not  writing  anything  more. 
She  felt  a  sudden  sadness  for  the  world,  for 
herself.  She  thought  of  all  the  millions  of 
people  who  didn't  know  what  they  wanted, 
or  only  half  knew,  and  who,  even  if  they  had 
the  knowledge,  did  nothing  about  it  beyond 
dream.  You  did  what  habit  made  you  do, 
never  having  the  strength  to  go  beyond  habit. 

Take  Chrissie  Daimler — she'd  thought  she 
wanted  to  marry  Adrian  Harrington.  She'd 
even  done  it.  But  she  couldn't  even  manage 
a  house,  to  say  nothing  of  a  stepdaughter. 
How  could  she  manage  a  marriage  with  a 
high-strung  man  such  as  the  one  she  had 
chosen?  She  couldn't.  She'd  make  half 
attempts,  she'd  keep  struggling,  but  like  a 
person  in  a  swamp.    She'd  be  jealous  of 
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Ultra  Luminall — the  pioneer  of 
water-mixed  paste  paint — has  al- 
ways been  outstanding  for  the 
beauty  of  its  colors.  By  all  means, 
see  samples  of  Ultra  before  buying 
wall  paint.  Gorgeous  peach,  pow- 
der blue,  sunlight  yellow,  mist 
gray,  sea  green.  And  exquisitely 
pure  ivory,  cream,  buflf.  Your  Ultra 
dealer  will  give  you  a  color  card 
or  we  will  mail  one  postpaid  on 
request. 

Apply  Ultra  over  wallpaper  and 
other  wall  surfaces.  Wasljable — 
one  coat  coverage — dries  in  40 
minutes.  Regular  Luminall  has  the 
same  advantages  as  Ultra  except  it 
features  extra  lighting  efficiency 
instead  of  extra  washability. 
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Ask  for  free  decora- 
tor's chart  with  sam- 
ples of  intraLuminall 
colors.  For  10c  we 
will  send  deluxe 
"Short  Course  in  In- 
terior Decorating" 
with  many  rooms 
shown  in  full  color. 

NATIONAL  CHEMICAL 

&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3G19K  So.  May  Street 

Chicago  9,  III. 

In  Canada : 
Slanaard  Paint  & 
Varnish,  Wlndsoi 
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every  day  more  people 
are  discovering 
the  economy  of  using 
our  baking  soda  as 
fheir  regular  tooth 
cleanser . .  it  cleans 
well . .  helps  brighten 
teeth  to  natural  color. 
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^    CHURCH  ft  DWIGHT  CO.,  Inc.  A 
y  10  Cedar  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  V 

M     Please  send  me  FBEE  BOOK,  describing  ^ 
*     uses  of  Baking  Soda,  also  a  set  of  Colored    \ 
Bird  Cards.       ipif  ase  print  name  and  adducssi      • 
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Janice,  her  predecessor,  she'd  be  jealous  of 
Abbie.  .  .  .  Take  Fanny,  who'd  been  so 
hopeful  and  so  proud.  She'd  think  this  baby 
was  going  to  be  something  special.  But  pres- 
ently she'd  have  another  and  another  and 
she'd  be  tired  and  poor  and  none  of  them 
would  be  anything  much.  .  .  .  Then  Abbie 
remembered  the  day  she  had  had  tea  with 
Fanny  in  the  narrow  little  house  and  the  way 
everything  had  shone  in  that  house— and 
something  cried  out  in  her  heart  against  all 
that  hope  reaching  out  to  nothing.  "Oh,  I 
hate  this  world!  I  hate  it!"  she  whispered. 

She  was  quiet  at  dinner.  Chrissie  looked  a 
little  tired,  but  she  made  an  effort  to  talk. 
Abbie  even  helped  a  little,  telling  some  of  the 
political  chatter  she  had  heard  in  Washing- 
ton, describing  Olivia's  house  and  her  friends. 

But  after  dinner,  when  her  father  said 
something  about  her  playing  to  them,  she 
said,  "I  think  I'll  go  up  and  write  a  few 
thank-you  notes  and  crawl  in  early,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

But  when  she  reached  her  room  she  did 
not  write.  She  sat  in  the  deep  chair,  curled 
up  like  a  child,  her  fair  head  resting  against 
the  pillow. 

After  a  long  time  her  father  rapped  on  the 
door  and  said,  "May  I  come  in,  Abbie?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  not  moving. 

He  came  in  with  a  little  pile  of  books  in 
his  hands.  It  had  been  a  habit  of  his  over 
the  years  to  buy  her  books — he  could 
scarcely  pass  a  bookstore  without  pausing 
and  thinking,  That  might  please  Abbie.  "I've 
picked  up  a  few  books  while  you've  been 
away,"  he  said.  He  dropped  them  down  on 
the  bed. 

"Thanks,  dad,"  Abbie  said.  Then  her  eyes 
widened,  stilled.  For  one  book  had  spilled  to 


CAMPAIGN    SPEECH 

1^  A  man  expects  a  woman  to  forget 
^  the  promises  he  once  made  to 
her,  but  to  remember  the  number 
of  lumps  of  sugar  he  takes  in  his  tea. 

— E.  J.  HARDY: 

Still  Happy  Though  Married. 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 


the  edge  of  the  bed  and  she  could  see  its 
cover:  The  Steeple,  by  Jonathan  Elliot. 

Her  father  hesitated.  "I  hope  you  won't 
feel  we  all  have  to  live  separately,"  he  fum- 
bled. "Let's  try  to  be  a  family,  Abbie." 

"Dad,  please  don't  be  sentimental  about 
it  tonight,"  she  said  with  faint  mockery. 
"I  don't  mind  your  being  married — why 
should  I? — but  Chrissie  and  I  are  as  differ- 
ent as  night  and  day.  She'll  never  like  me 
much — and,  again,  why  should  she?" 

"Why  shouldn't  she?"  her  father  said 
somewhat  sternly.  "She's  a  fine  woman, 
Abbie,  and  she  could  be  a  good  friend  to  you 
if  you'd  let  her.  The  minute  I  came  in  I  knew 
you'd  hurt  her  in  some  way.  I  don't  want 
her  hurt." 

"Hurt  her?  I  don't  know  how,"  Abbie 
said.  "Did  she  say  I  did?" 

"No,  but  you  did,  all  the  same.  Chrissie 
will  never  complain." 

"Dad,  please — if  you're  satisfied,  so  am 
I.  If  I  want  to  be  alone  sometimes,  for 
goodness'  sake  understand  that  it's  just  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  alone,  not  because  I'm 
objecting  to  anything.  You  used  to  always 
be  saying  that  you  wanted  me  to  live  my  own 
life— well,  let  me  live  it.  I'll  let  you  live 
yours,  I  promise  you." 

"All  right,  Abbie.  if  that's  the  way  you 
want  it — but,  you  see,  you've  always  been  a 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  seem  to  find  it  difificult 
to  believe  you're  not  any  more." 

"Now  you  are  being  sentimental,  dar- 
ling!" she  said  and  smiled  at  him. 

His  lean  and  handsome  face  looked  stern 
again.  He  said,  "Well,  good  night,  Abbie," 
almost  coldly  and  went  out. 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  went  slowly  to  the 
bed,  picked  up  the  book  with  the  tall  slim 
steeple  in  white  against  the  cover  of  turquoise 
blue.  Then  she  took  all  the  books  off  the  bed, 
undressed,  got  into  bed,  turned  on  the  bed 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 


Miss  Evelyn  Byrd  LaPrade 

"After  a  1 -Minute  Mask  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  my  complexion  looks 
ever  so  much  smoother  and  brighter  P'  says  this  daughter  of  the  famous  Bvrd 
family  of  Virginia.  Miss  LaPrade  carries  on  the  ronmntic  tradition  of 
beauty  of  the  lovely  18th-century  Evelyn  Byrd  for  whom  she  was  named. 


Powder-catchers  and  dust-catchers — tliat's  what 
skin  cells  are  when  they  curl  up  and  die  on  your 
face!   They  make  even  a  naturally  good  complexion 
look  coarse-grained  and  dull! 


But  here's  good  news!   You  can  loosen  and  dissolve 
scaly  dead  skin  cells  easily  and  quickly.   Just 
spread  a  cool,  snowy  1-Minute  Mask  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  over  your  entire  face — except  eyes. 
Leave  it  on  one  full  iiiiuute.  for  tlic  ('ream's 
"kcratolytic"  actiou  to  do  its  joh.   TluMi  tissue  off. 


Now  look  at  your  "re-sty led"  complexion!   It's 
clearer.  It's  brighter.  It  looks  lighter.  And 
your  skin  is  so  much  softer  that  make-jip  goes  on 
with  intriguing  smoothness,  \oure  ready  for  a 
beautiful  evening! 


"A  PERFECT  POWDER  BASE,  TOO  I" 
"[  like  to  have  a  l-Miniile  Mask 
3  or  4  times  a  week,"  says  beau 
tiful    Evelyn    BjtJ    LaPrade. 
"—And  on  the  other  days  I 
smootli  on  a  very  light  film 
of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
before   make-up.    It's   a 
perfect  powder  base!"' 


Now  thore*n  a  glmu 
Kliortago!  Help  Have 
fEl.iHH  anil  manpower 
—  Imy  one  BIG  jar 
iif  Ponil'ii  instead  of 
several  small  one*. 


TAKE  A  JOBI  THE  MORE  WOMEN  AT  WOBK-THE  SOONER  WE  WINI 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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wice  in  a 


Ij^ttme 


He  was  just  a  little 
fellow  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Too  little  to  know  —  or  care  —  that  even  as 
he  slept,  General  Motors  men  in  a  distant  lab- 
oratory were  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
a  special  new  refrigerant  later  given  the  trade- 
mark, "Freon."* 

Much  too  little  to  understand  that  the  real 
reason  for  developing  this  new  compound 
was  the  safety  of  just  such  sleeping  youngsters 
as  himself. 

That  it  was  important  because  it  provided  the 
last  link  in  perfect  safety  for  home  or  hospital 
refrigeration,  ending  even  the  remote  risk  of 
toxic  harm  in  the  unlikely  event  of  leaks  in 
the  cooling  system. 

He  is  grown  now,  and  off  fighting  for  his  coun- 


try on  a  South  Pacific  island.  He  is  old  enough 
to  know  that  one  of  his  deadliest  enemies 
there  is  the  mosquito,  carrier  of  malaria. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  it  is  "Freon"  that 
now  comes  to  his  aid.  Twice  in  his  lifetime, 
this  one  result  of  General  Motors  research  is 
paying  off  in  personal  protection  for  him  and 
his  kind. 

For  when  mixed  with  chemicals  to  kill  mos- 
quitoes, this  compound  makes  a  new  and  bet- 
ter kind  of  insect  spray.  Unlike  heavier  sprays 
that  fall  to  the  ground,  it  evaporates  almost 
instantly,  leaving  the  mosquito-killing  com- 
pounds floating  suspended  in  the  air. 

"Freon"  was  not  developed  as  a  war  product. 
It  came  about  because  General 
Motors,    seeking    to    provide 


more  and  better  things  for  more  people, 
never  stopped  trying  to  make  better 
refrigerators  for  American  households. 

But  because  it  was  known  and  familiar,  itii 
was  available  when  the  war  need  appeared  ^| 
just  as  it  remains  at  hand  for  future  peacetime ii 
developments. 

The  idea  that  built  America  —  the  idea  that'* 
men  accomplish  most  when  they  can  win  a  just  li 
reward  for  doing  great  things  —  has  served  the 
country  well  in  war. 

And  the  same  idea  will  keep  on  providing* 
more  and  better  things  for  more  people  in  z\ 
world  restored  to  lasting  Peace.  f 


•Tr«d«-aiark  r*KlsUrad.   "Fi 


General  Motors 

"VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS" 

CHEVROLET   •    PONTIAC   •   OLDSMOBILE    •    BUICK    •   CADILLAC 
BODY  BY  FLSHER     •     FRICIDAIRE     •     CMC  TRUCK  AND  COACH 

KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG     •     BUY  WAR  BONDS 
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open    them 
word. 


(Continued  from  Page  71) 
[i  t  and  drew  that  one  book  toward  her, 

0  ned  to  the  first  chapter. 

t  was  a  thin  book,  hardly  more  than  a 
n  elette.  It  was  told  in  simple,  very  clear 
p  se,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  tale  told  to 
cl  dren.  It  was  of  a  boy  who  lived  next  to 
a:  jld  white  church  in  a  village,  and  of  the 
fj  Lasy  his  child's  mind  built  around  the 
s):ple  of  that  church.  As  the  steeple  soared 
a  ve  the  autumn  maples  of  the  churchyard 
ii )  the  blue  sky,  so  his  child's  heart  made 

1  things  point  upward  toward  some  blue 
l£  1  of  goodness  ineffable.  He  simply 
a  Idn't  see  that  any  human  being  was  not 
ti  ng  to  reach  that  blue  land.  He  grew  up 
1-  became  nothing  very  important.  He 
K  ,  in  fact,  the  shoemaker  in  that  little 
ir'ige.  He  lived  and  died  there,  never  hav- 
X  seen  the  world,  never  having  left  his  job. 
I  !re  was  evil  in  that  village,  but  he  never 
J  eved  in  it.  There  was  even  evil  in  his  own 
n ;  and  family,  but  he  never  once  stopped 
>eving  that  under  these  outward  sem- 
j'lces  of  evil,  these  people  were  striving  in 
t]'[r  own  way  toward  good.  And  finally  he 
i  i  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  not 
5  from  the  steeple.  It  was  almost  a  fable, 
Ejpt  that  the  people  were  extraordinarily 
1  e  and  real.  It  might  have  been  sloppy  and 
?  lyannaish  in  other  hands,  but  in  this  sim- 
3  yet  curiously  subtle  and  poignant  prose, 
t  as  not  that  at  all. 

^bbie,    strangely   shaken,   trying   to   be 

u  Stic  about  this  book  as  a  best  seller,  sat 

J  re  for  a  long  time. ' '  That's  what  I  meant  to 

;1  w,"  he  had  begun  to  say.    Yes,  that  was 

V  it  he  had  meant  to  show — a  child's  vision 

)  ig  carried  over  into  maturity,  that  clar- 

t    which  vanishes  so   surely  with   much 

c  iwledge,  never  discarded.    "Oh,  but  it 

1  er  can  be  that  way!" 

;1  whispered.  "It  never,       

1  er  can   be  that  way! 

r  I're  a  child  yourself  if 

,'   believe  it  can."  Then 

il  remembered  his  face, 

t  ntent,  so  shut  off  from 

;1  party,  bent  above  the 

-■sian  book.   It  was  not 

I  lild's  face. 
he  heard  Mrs.  Coyle's 

;1d  coming  up  the  back 

;1  rs.    She  slipped  out  of       

) ,   went   to    the    door, 

::  ed  softly,  "Mrs.  Coyle!"  The  old  sturdy 

lire  came  down  the  hall.   "How  is  she?" 

\  3ie  demanded. 
She's  fine.  Just  fine — though  it  was  nip 

tl  tuck.  She's  got  a  nice  baby  girl." 
Come  in  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 
/Irs.  Coyle  came  in,  but  she  did  not  sit 

ivn.  "There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  she  said. 

'  le  was  in  labor  twelve  hours  and  the  doc- 

I  got  pretty  worried.  But  it  turned  out  all 

jit.  Joe  was  about  frantic.  .   .  .   Did  you 

I'e  a  good  time  on  your  trip?" 

I'Yes." 

f  Fanny  wants  to  name  the  baby  Abbie, 
;r  you.   She  wanted  as  I  should  ask  you 
was  all  right." 

What  an  awful  name  to  saddle  a  baby 
ih!  But  I  can  stand  it  if  she  can." 
"I'll  tell  her.    .    .    .    Well,  I'll  get  to  bed. 

a  little  tuckered  out.  Good  night." 
I'Good  night,"  Abbie  said, 
k)  Abbie  Harrington  came  home.  She 
mged  almost  at  once  into  her  old  life  of 
;ty.  She  was  almost  never  at  home  of  an 
ning.  She  deferred  to  Chrissie  in  all  mat- 
5  concerning  the  house,  smiling  sometimes 
lerself  at  Chrissie's  difficulties,  for  Chrissie 
!w  nothing  of  buying  food,  of  the  actual 
of  a  house.  Chrissie  kept  all  office 
lirs  strictly  to  the  study. 

JBIE  would  notice  a  frayed  tablecloth  and 
carelessly,  "Heavens,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
t  Mrs.  Jones,  on  Devon  Street,  always 
ks  over  the  linen  every  two  months  and 
nds  up  such  things  as  this ! ' '  And  Chrissie 
uld  flush  or  grow  pale  and  write  down  the 
Iress  carefully.  She  went  on  arranging 
flowers,  but  sometimes,  if  Abbie  was  in 
1  room,  her  hands  would  be  unsteady. 
)r  Abbie  would  say  in  seeming  friendli- 
8,  "Oh,  put  on  something  fluffy  for  a 
inge  for  dinner,  Chrissie.  Didn't  dad  ever 


ABOUT  BOOKS 

^  No  furniture  is  so  charming 
^  as  books,  even  if  you  never 


When  I  read  a  good  book  I 
wish  that  life  were  three  thou- 
sand years  long.  — EMERSON. 
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tell  you  he  liked  his  women  glamorous?" 
But  Chrissie  had  no  fluff'y  clothes.  She  wore 
suits  or  plain  black  dresses  that  suited  her— 
never  frills  and  furbelows.  If  Abbie  was  go- 
ing out  she  would  come  down  to  dinner  in  her 
party  clothes— pale  chiffons,  soft,  extrava- 
gant velvets.  And  Chrissie  would  sit  there  in 
her  place  at  the  table,  saying  almost  nothing, 
her  natural  friendliness  drying  up.  Mr. 
Harrington  would  try  to  be  amiable,  but 
presently  he,  too,  would  feel  some  tension 
and  fall  silent.  Then  Abbie  would  chatter, 
chiding  them  for  their  quiet,  and  presently 
fly  off  to  her  party. 

OHE  did  go  to  see  Fanny  and  the  new  baby, 
taking  a  silver  mug  with  "Abigail  Mercer" 
engraved  on  it.  The  baby  was  tiny,  like 
Fanny,  with  some  of  Fanny's  dark  wistful 
expression.  Fanny  was  still  in  bed,  for  she 
had  been  slow  in  recovering.  She  had  a 
practical  nurse,  but  the  nurse  was  out  at  the 
store.  The  baby  began  to  whimper. 

"Oh,  I  wish  Mrs.  Gilhgan  would  come 
back,"  Fanny  said.  "Would  you  just  as  soon 
pick  her  up  and  pat  her  a  httle?  I  can't  bear 
to  have  her  cry." 

Abbie  bent  and  picked  up  the  baby  from 
the  homemade  bassinet  with  its  pink  bows 
and  ruffles. 

"Keep  your  hand  on  her  back!" 
Abbie  held  the  baby  against  her  shoulder, 
patted  the  small,  wriggling  back  and  Abigail 
quieted  at  once,  her  tiny  dark  head  burrowed 
into  Abbie's  shoulder. 

"She  likes  you!"  Fanny  said  softly.  "She 
doesn't  keep  quiet  for  everybody." 

Abbie  laughed,  but  somehow  could  not 

make   her  laughter  too   scornful.     It  was 

strange  holding  a  baby — she  had  never  had  a 

baby  in  her  arms  before,  never  once.   Mrs. 

Gilligan  came  in,  took  over 

in  a  hearty  fashion,  and 

Abbie  went  away.  She 
never  told  anyone  she  had 
been  to  see  Fanny. 

One  day  she  said  to  her 
father,  "How  about  that 
office  job  you  wanted  me 
to  take,  dad?  Still  open? 
Now  Chrissie's  not  there, 
maybe  you  could  use 
me." 

"Why,   I   don't  know, 

Abbie,"   Mr.   Harrington 

"I've  got   everything   pretty 

right    now — and    Chrissie 


or   read    a    single 

—SYDNEY  SMITH. 


said  slowly. 

well    filled    up 

takes  care  of  a  lot  of  things  for  me  still.  You 

said,  I  thought,  that  you  wouldn't  like  the 

laboratories." 

"Well,  I'm  tired  of  doing  nothing.  Of 
course,  if  you  don't  want  me  with  you, 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  I'd  like  nothing  better, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  come  just  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  and  then  dash  off  to 
something  else.  It  takes  time  to  train  people 
in  my  work,  and  I  don't  want  to  waste  time 
right  now.  There's  a  war  looming,  that's 
plain,  and  every  chemist  is  going  to  be 
needed.  We  can't  waste  time." 

"Oh,  well,  skip  it — you're  probably  right 
and  I  wouldn't  last  long,"  Abbie  said. 

There  was  none  of  his  loving  anxiousness 
to  have  her  beside  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
accepted  her  decision  to  live  a  life  apart. 

But  one  night  Abbie  picked  up  her  father 
at  the  station  and  he  said  to  her,  "Abbie, 
about  the  office.  I  didn't  mean  to  refuse 
you,  of  course.  It's  true,  as  I've  told  you  be- 
fore, that  you'd  be  happier  being  useful.  But 
for  some  reason  I  couldn't  see  you  wanting 
to  be  useful,  only  wanting  to  curb  your  rest- 
lessness instead.  If  you're  serious,  I'd  like 
you  to  come." 

Abbie  hesitated,  then  said,  "Oh,  I'm 
afraid  you  were  right.    I  wasn't  serious." 

But  it  was  true,  she  wa  •  restless.  She  was 
never  still  those  days,  it  seemed. 

"You're  thin,  Abbie,"  Mrs.  Coyle  pro- 
tested. "You  run  around  too  much." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  risht,"  Abbie  said. 

Then  he  came.  He  came,  as  she  had  known 
he  would. 

Mrs.  Coyle  came  to  her  room  and  said, 
"There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you,  Abbie. 
A  Mr.  Elliot." 

"Oh,"  Abbie  said. 
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nly  one  soap 
gives  your  skin 


"3^^ 


Ju 


ts  Cashmere  Bouj^uet  Soap— for 75  romantic 
years  the  choice  of  popular  girls  ! 


Lady,  wonderful  things  can  happen 
when  you're  wrapped  in  the  beguiling 
fragrance  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 
For  that's  the  fragrance  men  love. 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  alone  brings 
you  this  fragrance  —  achieved  by  a 
secret  wedding  of  rare  perfumes  — 
perfumes  far  more  costly  than  you'd 
expect  to  find  in  any  soap. 

So  bathe  tonight  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap.  Glory  in  the  thrill  of 
being  ulterly  fresh,  exquisitely  dainty 


and  desirable.  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  gently  banishes  staleness,  leav- 
ing you  radiantly  clean,  your  skin 
sweetly  redolent  of  the  fragrance 
men  love. 

And,  of  course,  you'll  cream  your 
face  with  the  jjeiille,  rich  lather  of 
Cashmere  Boutiuet  Soap.  It  washes 
away  dirt  and  make-up,  leaves  your 
complexion  like  "peaches  and  cream". 

Let  this  exquisitely  lovely  houquet 
soap  make  you  more  exciting. 


Adorns  your  skin  with 
the  fragrance  men  love 


LOVED  BY  MILLIONS 
FOR' ITS  FRAGRANT  BOUQUET 
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PICKET*  Tailored  classic. 
Youthful,  low-heeled  tie  with 

famous,  long-wearing 
Goodyear  Welt  construction. 


^"'^in^ 


fit  the  Victory  Tempo! 


Outdoors,  indoors,  all  around 
the  town... it's  Vitality  for  comfort 
and  charm !  Snug-fitting  at  heel  and  arch, 
long-wearing  Vitality  Shoes  are  right 
for  the  Victory  Tempo!  Try  them. 


Complete  Range  of  Sizes  and  Widths 

Vitality  Open  Road  Shoes 

for  Outdoor  and  Campus  Wear, 

$5.S0and  $6 

VITALITY  SHOE  COMPANY 

Oiviaioti  of  International  Shoe  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


LOVELLE  •  Vivacious,  flirtatious 
pump  tvith  pretty  how  and  captivating 
open  toe.  Walkable,  flexible, 
comfortable!  New  Vitaplastic  sole. 
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She  went  down  the  stairs  slowly.  There  he 
was  standing  by  the  fire.  Surely  he  was  not 
that  tall  and  thin?  Surely  not  that  pure  of 
face?  She  went  toward  him  unsmilingly, 
almost  shyly,  held  out  her  hand. 

"You've  forgiven  me,"  she  said. 

"  For  what?  "  Then  he  withdrew  his  hand, 
said  somewhat  abruptly,  "I've  been  writing 
a  story  and  I  couldn't  get  here  before." 

"Oh?   Well,  sit  down.   Do  sit  down!" 

He  sat  down,  crossed  one  thin  leg  over  the 
other,  lit  a  cigarette.  "How  old  are  you?  " 

"Twenty-one  yesterday.  If  you  count 
time  that  way,"  she  said. 

"I'm  going  on  thirty-four,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  count  time  that  way,  but  when  I  was 
twenty-one  I  probably  did.  Thirteen  years  is 
quite  a  time  gap  in  any  kind  of  figuring." 
Then  he  threw  his  cigarette  toward  the  logs, 
smiled  at  her  and  said,  "Is  there  any  reason 
we  couldn't  get  married,  Abbie?" 

"  I  can't  think  of  any,"  Abbie  said  calmly. 

"Neither  can  I.  I've  got  some  money— 
and  I've  made  some  money.  I  might  not 
make  much  more.  You  can't  tell  about  that, 
but  I've  got  enough  so  that  won't  matter. 
I  decided  to  ask  you  right  away,  that  day 
I  saw  you  at  Mrs.  De  Vaux's — only  I've  been 
busy,  as  I  said.  I'll  often  be  busy  and  may 
seem  to  forget  you're  there,  but  I  won't, 
really,  you  know.  I've  been  very  much 
aware  all  this  time  that  I  was  coming  to  get 
you  as  soon  as  I  could.  .  .  .  You  know, 
Abbie,  I  don't  honestly  like  women  much. 
I  told  you  I  wasn't  a  saint,  and  I'm  not,  but 
I  just  get  bored  with  most  women.  They  eat 
you.   If  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Abbie  said. 

"Well,  I  saw  right  away  that  you  knew 
you  had  a  life  of  your  own  and  that  you 
wouldn't  try  to  survive  by  nibbling  some- 
one else's  life.  I'm  a  writer,  but  I  won't  talk 
about  my  writing  to  you.  You  don't  even  need 
to  read  my  books.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  fun,"  Abbie  said. 
Then  she  laughed  softly,  letting  her  gray 
eyes  mock  him  a  little,  and  said,  "You  see, 
you  couldn't  help  yourself,  because  when  I 
saw  you  standing  by  the  piano  at  Olivia's, 
looking  at  the  book,  I  said,  'I'm  going  to 
marry  that  man.'" 

He  gave  her  one  of  those  sudden,  steady 
looks,  then  grinned.  Not  a  word  about  love. 
Surely,  this  was  a  fantastic  proposal ! 

"You  may  not  like  me  at  all  when  you  get 
to  know  me,"  Abbie  said.  "Nor  I  you." 

"I'll  take  a  chance  on  my  part,"  he  said. 
"But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  you  very 
well  right  now.  I  don't  have  to  know  what 
you  eat  for  breakfast.  .  .  .  Where  would 
you  like  to  live?" 

"Here,"  Abbie  said.  "It's  my  house.  Do 
you  like  it?" 

"Immensely.  Do  you  have  any  relatives 
I  have  to  please?" 

"My  father.  His  wife." 

"His  wife?  Not  your  mother?" 

"No.  They  live  here  at  the  moment." 

"That's  a  complication.  Your  father'll 
doubtless  say  I'm  too  old." 

"No,  he'll  be  relieved.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
tell  you  I  was  married  once — when  I  was 
seventeen.  It  was  annulled." 

He  gave  her  again  that  steady  stare.  "So 
that's  it.  I  did  wonder  what  had  made  you 
so  old.  Well,  I  won't  quiz  you  about  it." 

"There's  nothing  to  quiz  about,"  she  said. 
"I  fell  wildly  in  love  with  him — in  a  child's 
fashion — and  ran  away  with  him.  I  was  still 
in  school.  My  father  found  it  unsuitable,  as 
of  course  it  was.  I  was  just  keeping  the 
record  straight  for  you." 

He  got  up,  went  over  and  drew  her  up  to 
face  him.  He  put  his  hands  on  either  side  of 
her  face.  "So  beautiful — and  so  honest,"  he 
said  quietly.  "I  don't  deserve  my  luck." 

And  quite  suddenly,  for  all  her  calm  dur- 
ing this  preposterous  interview,  Abbie  felt  a 
frightened  shyness.  She  had  known  that 
somehow,  sometime,  this  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. She  had  willed  it  to  happen.  But  it  had 
happened  too  fast.  She  reached  up,  caught 
his  hand  in  hers,  said,  "Come  on!"  and  led 
him  toward  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Coyle  was  frosting  a  cake.  "Mrs. 
Coyle,"  Abbie  said,  "do  you  mind  if  I  marry 
him?  Will  he  do,  do  you  think?" 
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Mrs.  Coyle  put  down  her  bowl  of  frosting 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Why, 
Abbie,  child!"  she  said.  "Why,  child!" 
Then  she  looked  gravely  and  consideringly 
at  Jonathan  Elhot  and  said,  "Yes,  I'm  sure 
he'll  do,  Abbie.  Though  I  don't  know  what 
I've  to  say  about  it,  I'm  sure." 

"Why,  if  you'd  said  he  wasn't  the  one,  I'd 
have  shown  him  the  door,"  Abbie  said.  "I 
truly  would.   .   .   .  His  name  is  Jonathan." 

Mrs.  Coyle  smiled  up  at  Jonathan  and 
Jonathan  smiled  back. 

Abbie  drew  him  out  of  the  kitchen.  "Mrs. 
Coyle  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,"  she  said. 
"She  calls  me  'child!'  She  likes  you." 

It  was  not  so  easy  with  her  father  and 
Chrissie,  who  came  home  together  from  the 
office  that  night. 

Abbie  was  always  bringing  strange  people 
in,  introducing  them  in  a  careless  fashion, 
and  then  turning  to  her  own  affairs.  But  this 
was  different.  This  young  man  seemed  to  be 
there  for  dinner.  Abbie  murmured  his  name, 
simply  saying  "Chrissie"  without  indicating 
who  Chrissie  was.  Jonathan  nodded  gravely. 

Then  Abbie  ended  the  odd  moment  by 
saying  clearly,  "You'll  be  seeing  quite  a  lot 
of  him,  folks,  for  I'm  going  to  marry  him." 

Jonathan  grinned  at  Mr.  Harrington  and 
said,  "I  hope  you  don't  mind  too  much, 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
'asked  for  her  hand' — only  the  world  seems 
to  move  too  fast  nowadays." 

Abbie's  father  was  almost  as  tall  as 
Jonathan.  He  looked  straight  at  Jonathan 
and  said,  "Well,  I  am  startled,  but  I'm  sure 
Abbie  must  know  what  she  wants.  I  didn't 
even  know  you  existed — wait  a  minute, 
you're  not  by  any  chance  the  chap  who  wrote 
a  book  I  brought  home  the  other  day,  some- 
thing about  a  steeple?  " 


OFF  COLOR 

^  To  demonstrate  how  little  atten- 
^  tion  people  pay  to  actual  words, 
a  hostess  said  smilingly  as  she  passed 
the  cakes  at  a  tea,  "These  green 
ones  are  colored  with  Paris  green, 
the  pink  have  strychnine  in  them." 
Every  guest  unconcernedly  took  a 
cake  and  thanked  her. 

—GLADYS  BORCHERS:  Living  Speech. 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.) 


"I'm  afraid  I  am,"  Jonathan  said.  "Do 
you  mind?" 

Mr.  Harrington  turned  and  looked  at 
Abbie  slowly.  Then  he  said  almost  shortly, 
"On  the  contrary.  I'm  glad  Abbie's  got 
sense  enough  to  want  you." 

"You  see,  I  told  you  he'd  be  relieved," 
Abbie  said. 

Chrissie  had  not  said  a  word  up  to  now. 
Now  she  said,  "I'm  so  happy  for  you, 
Abbie — for^joth  of  you." 

"Thanks  Chrissie,"  Abbie  said  without 
too  much  e.'jpression. 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  had  gone 
upstairs  Jonathan  said,  "Tell  me  about 
Chrissie.  I  suppose  she's  your  father's  wife, 
though  no  one  said  so.  She's  rather  nice, 
isn't  she?  I  got  a  feeling  you  didn't  like  her." 

"I  neither  like  her  nor  dislike  her,"  Abbie 
said.  "She's  just  Chrissie,  who's  worked  for 
years  in  my  father's  laboratories.  They've 
been  married  only  two  months." 

"Really?" 

So  Abbie  Harrington  and  Jonathan  Elliot 
were  married,  not  quietly,  as  Jonathan  had 
suggested,  but  with  a  fashionable  fanfare,  in 
a  church. 

"Do  you  mind?  You  see,  when  I  was 
married  before,  it  was  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  I  want  to  be  married  proudly  this 
time,  in  white  lace  and  all." 

"All  right,"  he  said  gently.  "I  like  pride, 
too,  in  its  place." 

It  was  one  of  the  events  of  that  spring,  for 
Jonathan  Elliot  was  a  name  known  suddenly 
across  the  land. 

But  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  Mr. 
Harrington  went  into  Jonathan's  room  and 
said,  "Nervous?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Jonathan  said.  "Should 
I  be?" 
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Mr.  Harrington  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  took  out  his  pipe  and  lit  it  before 
he  said,  "I  don't  know.  Elliot,  I  like  you  a 
lot  and  I  hope  you  won't  misunderstand 
what  I'm  going  to  say.  Did  Abbie  tell  you 
she'd  been  married  before?" 

"Yes,  she  did,  Mr.  Harrington." 

"Good.  I  was  afraid  she  mightn't  have. 
I've  never  known  exactly  what  it  meant  to 
her,  you  see.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  don't  need  to 
say  this,  after  all." 

"Go  ahead,"  Jonathan  said. 

"Well,  I've  been  worried  aboiit  Abbie  for 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  young 
girls,  sweet  and  generous  and  deeply  loving. 
She  seemed  to  have  many  talents,  but  her 
chief  talent  was  just  in  living.  Well,  when 
she  was  a  senior  in  Miss  Ferris'  school,  she 
met  this  young  man,  a  penniless  but  rather 
attractive  newspaperman,  and  married  him, 
all  during  a  Christmas  holiday.  It  was  com- 
pletely wrong  for  both  of  them.  He  was 
rather  tough  and  she  had  always  been  pro- 
tected and  perhaps  spoiled,  though  the  spoil- 
ing didn't  show,  I  must  admit.  Something 
happened  to  her  at  that  time.  I  have  often 
blamed  myself.  There  even  came  a  time 
when  I  was  ready  to  offer  to  let  her  marry 
the  boy  again  if  she  wanted  to.  I  couldn't 
bear  it  to  have  her  the  way  she  was." 

"The  way  she  was?"  Jonathan  asked. 

"Yes,  cold  and  unresponsive  and  terribly 
self-sufficient.  It  wasn't  natural  for  a  young 
girl.  But  she  said  she  never  gave  him  a 
thought." 

"But  I  don't  find  her  cold  and  unrespon- 
sive at  all;  self-sufficient,  yes,"  Jonathan 
said.  "You  seem  to  be  trying  to  warn  me 
about  something,  Mr.  Harrington.  But  I  am 
not  a  child.  I  like  that  self-sufficiency.  In- 
deed, that's  what  drew  me 
to  Abbie."  

Mr.  Harrington  got  off 
the  desk.  "I'm  sorry  to 
have  spoken  so,"  he  said. 
"Abbie  had  great  poten- 
tialities, that  is  all.  I  am 
not  a  psychologist,  but  I 
do  know  when  things  are 
wrong  in  the  mind  of 
someone  I  love.  Something 
has  been  very  wrong  with 
Abbie.  Very,  very  wrong. 
^Iie's  lovely,  yes.     .     .     . 

( )h,  well,  perhaps  we'd  bet-       

rr  drop  it.  I'm  more  than 
glad  that  you're  going  to  marry  her 
forgive  me." 

"There's  nothing  to  forgive." 

So  Jonathan  Elliot  went  to  his  wedding 
and  there  was  Abbie,  radiant  and  incredibly 
beautiful,  and  they  were  made  one,  or  so  the 
rector  of  St.  James'  said. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Harrington  had  not  had 
that  talk  with  Jonathan,  Jonathan  would 
not  have  known  so  soon  that  he  and  Abbie 
were  not  one.  Perhaps,  again,  he  would,  for 
he  had  that  terrific  concentratia/i  that  goes 
to  the  heart  of  a  matter  rapidljf  and  surely. 
He  had  truly  Tiked  that  self-sufficiency  of 
Abbie's.  He  ha^d  thought  it  wat'  something 
vitally  important  to  his  marriage.  He  was 
emotionally  moved  by  her  beauty  and  grace, 
by  her  frankness,  but  his  artist's  mind  was 
ever  probing  past  surface  loveliness  to  spirit 
loveliness. 

roR  Abbie,  in  the  beginning  the  marriage 
was  everything  a  marriage  should  be.  She 
was  terribly  proud  of  this  tall,  mature  man, 
who  didn't  even  care  that  he  was  such  a 
success.  He  did  things  with  her,  talked  with 
her  friends,  went  to  the  theater,  took  long 
walks  with  her,  fitted  into  the  house  on  the 
hill  as  if  he  had  been  there  forever.  He  in- 
sisted on  paying  more  than  his  share  for  the 
running  of  the  house.  There  seemed  no  flaw 
in  him.  He  even  consented  to  give  a  lecture 
to  one  of  the  women's  clubs  of  the  city. 

It  was  when  he  was  to  give  this  lecture 
that  the  first  faint  division  began  to  show. 
He  went  to  his  room  for  several  days  and 
worked  quietly  and  steadily  at  his  lecture. 
He  refused  engagements.  He  didn't  even 
talk  much  to  the  family. 

"Darling,"  Abbie  said  after  the  fourth 
day, "  you  really  don't  need  to  work  so  hard  at 
it.  They  just  come  to  look  at  you,  anyway." 


LITTLE  WIKHKiti 

^  If  you  want  to  be  miserable, 
^  think  alMtut  yourself, a l>out 
what  you  want,  what  you  like, 
ubat  respet-l  people  ought  to 
pay  you,  and  what  people  think 
of  you.  —CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Kverybixly  oii^lit  to  do  at 
least  twf)  things  eaeh  day  that 
he  hales  to  d«>,  just  for  pra*'- 
liee.  —WILLIAM  JAMES. 


Please 


He  looked  at  her  slowly.  "I'm  afraid 
.  don't  give  that  kind  of  a  lecture,"  he  sai 

"Oh,"  she  said,  realizing  she  had  spoki 
too  lightly,  "I  don't  mean  that  you  shouldr 
give  a  good  lecture.  But  they  won't  remei 
ber  it,  you  know.  People  just  don't.  Tb 
come  out  of  curiosity;  you  know  that— thi 
want  a  smattering  of  culture.  It  tru 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  your  n 
work."  J 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
had  become  aware  that  when  he  was  ups 
he  always  pulled  out  a  cigarette.  "It  dc 
have  something  to  do  with  my  work.  Th( 
might,  there  just  mi^ht  be  someone  there  w 
expected  more.  And  even  if  there  weren't 
couldn't  give  it  less  than  my  best.  Do| 
sound  smug?" 

She  laughed  and  said,  "A  little." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  I  am,  Abbie.  Th< 
are  certain  things  I  want  to  say— things  th 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I' 
written  a  book." 

When  the  day  of  the  lecture  came  he  sj 
to  Chrissie  at  the  breakfast  table,  "Will  y 
come  with  Abbie  this  afternoon,  Chriss: 
I  want  someone  special  to  talk  to."  He  ga 
her  his  somewhat  rare,  grave  smile  a] 
Chrissie  said: 

"I'd  like  to  very  much." 
So  Abbie  had  to  take  Chrissie.  She  fel 
tugging  of  anger  because  Jonathan  had  sq 
gested  it.   She  sat  beside  her  in  the  smar 
intimate  clubroom  and  watched  Jonathil* 
^getting  up  to  speak.   She  looked  around  ^^ 
the  women.  They  all  looked  intelligent, 
not  deeply  intelligent.  They  were  an 
tremely  well-dressed  lot,  with  costly  jewel|u 
and  smart,  expensive  hats  and  shoes.   FJi* 
just   an   instant,  Abt 
hated  to  have  Jonath 
wasting  himself  on  the 
Then  he  began  to  spe; 
His  grave  and  beauti 
voice  began  to  tell  th« 
about    the    technique 
writing  and  to  apply  tl 
technique  to  living,  ma 
all  technique  one.  When 
looked  at  anyone,  it  was 
Chrissie,  and  Abbie  km 
this  and  felt  again  that 
ger  going  all  through  h 

After  the  handshakii 

the  autographing,  the  fi; 
tery,  the  three  of  them  rode  home  togeth 
Jonathan  looked  tired  and  talked  almost 
at  all. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  in  the  house  agsJM 
that  Chrissie  said,  "  I  needed  that,  Jonath? 
I  needed  it  very  much.  Thank  you." 

He  smiled  at  her  and  said,  "I  needed 
too,  Chrissie." 

Abbie  made  no  direct  attack.  No,  s 
would  not  do  that.  Instead,  the  next  d 
she  began  deliberately  to  destroy  a  fjpv 
arrangement  on  the  dining-room  table 

"What's  the  idea?"  Jonathan  said  fn 
the  doorway.  "Chrissie  just  finished  del 
that." 

"Did  she?  Sorry,  but  it  hurts  me.  Y 
just  can't  do  that  to  flowers."  She  walk 
out  to  the  garden  and  came  back  with  la 
spur  and  pink  daisies,  began  to  remo 
the  centerpiece.  Jonathan  watched 
hands  on  the  stems.  Finally  she  looked 
and  gave  him  a  warm  srrrile.  "Better?'" 
said. 

"No,"  he'  said  surprisingly.  "I  lil 
Chrissie's  better." 

"Jonathan — you  never!"  Then  she  s 
more  seriously,  "I've  tried  to  leave  eve 
thing  to  Chrissie,  Jonathan.  I've  tried  to 
her  be  the  mistress  here,  though  it  is  i 
house,  you  know — but,  you  see,  she  d 
spoil  some  things.  Sometimes  I  can't 
not  to  have  everything  beautiful  and 
I  want  it  right  for  you,  darling." 

"Well,  couldn't  you  have  offered  to  U 
over  certain  important  things?    I  shoi 
think  Chrissie  would  have  been  glad  to 
had  you.  It  can't  be  easy  for  her." 

"But  she  wanted  the  house,"  Abbie 
"She  must  have  wanted  it  or  she  wouli 
have  married  dad." 

"Perhaps  she  loves  him." 

(Continued  on  Page  78)  {  r 


asked  Abbie  to  play  to  hir 
jlay  to  me?"  he  asked 
ip  you  evade  it? I 
I't  have  th 


Right   on   your   own    pantry   shelf  .  .  .   are    ingredients   of 
the  same   high  quality  used   in    Marvel  ''Enriched''  BreadS 


"Yes,  it's  true!  And  speaking  of  these  quality 
ingredients,  Marvel  Bread  contains  flour 
made  from  the  heart  of  the  wheat  ...  no 
other  nationally-sold  bread  in  America  is 
made  from  finer  quality  flour. 

Furthermore,  only  top-quality,   laboratory- 
tested  shortening  goes  into  Marvel  Bread  .  .  . 
that's  why  it's  so  soft,  tender,  full  of  flavor! 
And,  it's  the  same  story  for  sugar,  yeast,  salt  .  .  . 
all  the  ingredients  are  of  outstanding  quality. 

Marvel  Bread  also  contains  the  maximum 
quantities  of  non-fat  milk  solids  allowed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Thus  you  get  generous 
amounts  of  calcium  and  riboflavin. 

Finally,  Marvel  is  "enriched"  with  thiamin, 
niacin,  riboflavin  and  iron  in  excess  of 
minimum  government  requirements  .  .  .  and 
"dated  daily"  for  guaranteed  freshness.  That's 
why  Marvel,  pound  for  pound,  is  America's 
largest-selling  loaf.  Try  Marvel  today! 
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LAUlt,s   nur'iL  jKj\jKrsj-KL^ 


He  looked  at  her  slowly.  "' 


"GENTLE-THAT'S  MY  TYPE!" 


BETTY  GARRETT,  pretty  musical  comedy 
star,  solves  a  cleansing  problem. 


"No  rough  stuff  for  my  skin!  It's  too  dry  and  sensitive.  Don't  think  I  wasn't  worried  when 
I  first  went  on  the  stage  and  had  tlie  i)roblem  of  getting  this  lieavy  make-up  off— wilii- 
out  hard  scrubbing.  But  the  theatre  has  an  answer  to  that— ALBOLENE  cleansing 
CREAM,  Like  to  see  how  easy  cleansing  can  be?  Watch!  .  . . 


"Like  a  breeze— that's  how  Aiboiene  w  oi  ks  i 

And  it  leaves  my  skin  feeling  soft  and  re- 
freshed— not  a  bit  dry.  I've  started  lots  of 
my  friends  using  Albolene.  It's  just  too 
good  to  stay  a  professional  secret." 


So  thrifty!  A(  tress,  s  .l.uil  want  to  pay  for 
frills.  Why  should  you  ?  This  huge  pound 
jar  of  Albolene  brings  your  cleansing 
cream  cost  down  to  634  cents  an  ounce! 
Lasts  for  ages.  Alsoin  jarsatoOf*,  25^,  lOf^. 


SAVE  and  CLEAN  with  ALBOLENE! 


Why  don't  you  get  in  on  this  "professional"  cleans- 
ing cream?  Your  skin  will  rejoice  in  Albolene's  bland, 
delightful  cleansing.  Many  hospitals  are  important 
users,  so  you  know  the  quality's  superb.  And  how 
you  save!  Ounce  for  ounce,  the  three  largest-selling 
creams  average  twice  as  high — using  the  largest, 
most  economical  sizes  for  fair  comparison.  Put  the 
difference  in  War  Stamps,  help  save  your  country, 
too.  Made  in  the  famous  laborato- 
ries of  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


ALBOLENE 


CLEANSING  CREAM 


'AND  McKesson  makes  it" 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 

She  was  silent  an  instant  and  then  she  said 
slowly,  "Jonathan,  sometimes  do  you  wish 
that  we  could  be  here  quite  by  ourselves? 
Once  dad  offered  to  move  out,  but  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  it.  But  perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Per- 
haps we'd  all  be  happier." 

"  I  don't  know,  Abbie.  When  I  first  came, 
I'll  admit  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  living  in  a  house  with  your  rela- 
tives. I  don't  feel  that  way  now.  They 
couldn't  let  you  be  more  free,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Perhaps  it  seems  that  way  to  you,"  she 
said.  "But  you  didn't  know  my  mother,  you 
see." 

He  turned  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
across  to  the  picture  of  Abbie's  mother. ' '  You 
loved  her  very  much?"  he  said  then. 

"Yes."  Then  she  said  more  honestly, 
"But  she  didn't  love  me.  She — she  was 
someone — well,  apart." 

He.  continued  to  look  at  the  picture. 
"Yes,  I  can  see  that,"  he  agreed  at  last.  "I 
often  look  at  that  picture  and  I  have  won- 
dered how  Chrissie  likes  having  it  there." 

"I  offered  to  take  it  down,"  Abbie  said. 
"She  said  she  wouldn't  think  of  it,  that  it 
didn't  bother  her  at  all." 

"Ah,  Chrissie  is  a  wise  woman,"  he  said. 
"For  of  course  it  shouldn't  bother  her.  Your 
mother — forgive  me  if  I  hurt  you,  but  I 
think  you  know  what  I  say  is  true — your 
mother  had  no  soul,  did  she?" 

She  stared  at  him. 

Well,  did  she?  Chrissie  must  know  that, 
or  she'd  be  hurt  seeing  that  beauty  there 
day  after  day.  What  I  wonder  is — did  your 
father  know  it?  You  must,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  known  she  didn't  love  you." 

She  said,  a  little  harshly,  "And  you're 
implying  Chrijsie  has  a  soul?" 

"Why,  yes,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that 
way.  A  rather  pompous  word,  'soul.'  But 
Chrissie  has  something,  anyway.  I  think 
she's  a  very  brave  and  sound  person." 

It  was  almost  a  quarrel,  but  Abbie  didn't 
let  it  get  to  be  that.  She  gave  a  faint  shrug 
and  said,  "Let's  work  in  the  garden  awhile, 
shall  we?" 

Jonathan  liked  to  get  into  old  slacks  and 
work  in  the  garden.  So  they  went  out  and 
got  down  on  their  knees  to  weed  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  all  right. 

But  two  days  later  when  they  were  going 
for  one  of  their  walks,  Jonathan  said,  "Come 
with  us.  Chrissie." 

"Oh,  thanks,  but  I'm  afraid  not  today," 
Chrissie  said,  hardly  looking  up. 

"Chrissie's  not  an  outdoor  gal,  are  you?" 
Abbie  said  carelessly,  picking  up  her  hat. 

But  Jonathan  went  and  took  Chrissie's 
hand  and  said,  "I  won't  take  'no';  it's  a 
heavenly  day." 

Chrissie  protested,  but  Jonathan  kept  her 
hand  in  his  and  drew  her  out-of-doors  with 
them.  And  all  the  way  he  talked  of  science 
and  things  that  Chrissie -was  interested  in. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  house  Jonathan 
said,  "There,  you've  got  some  color  in  your 
cheeks.  That's  better ! "  and  gave  her  an  af- 
fectionate pat  on  the  shoulder. 

Another  time  when  they  were  going  to  a 
park  concert,  Jonathan  sjiid,  "Why  don't 
your  father  and  Chrissie  come  along? 
Wouldn't  they  enjoy  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Abbie  said.  "But  if  you 
don't  mind,  let's  not  ask  them.  You  see,  it's 
better  that  we  do  things  separately.  It  really 
is.  Things  get  to  be  a  habit,  and  then  you  do 
things  together  that  you  don't  want  to  and 
people  are  always  getting  hurt.  No,  it's 
much  better  that  we  all  keep  our  independ- 
ence." 

"But  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  don't 
even  give  them  the  courtesy  you'd  give  to 
friends.  I  think  of  them  as  friends,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Oh,  of  course  they  are,  but  they're  rela- 
tives too.  It  makes  it  difficult.  Jonathan, 
I've  always  had  to  stand  alone,  and  I  think 
you  have  too.  I  want  it  that  way.  It  has 
to  be  that  way  for  me." 

He  said  no  more  and  they  went  alone  to 
the  park.  After  that  Jonathan  said  very  little 
about  doing  things  with  Mr.  Harrington  and 
Chrissie.  But  he  grew  a  little  quiet  and 
abstracted. 


Get  Dr.  ScholFs  For  Quick  Relief 

THERE  is  no  need  of  your  suffering  the  tor-  ( 
ment  of  painful  feet  and  hurting  all  over,  i^ 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  SchoU.one  of  the  foremost  living,,. 


authorities  on  diseases  and  deformities  of  the 
feet,  has  formulated  a  quick  relief  for  practi- 
cally every  common  foot  trouble.  These  clinic- 
tested,  dependable  reliefs  are  made  under 
watchful  Medical  and  Orthopedic  supervision, 
Their  cost  is  small.  At  all  Drug,  Shoe,  Depart 
ment  Stores  and  Toilet  Goods  Counters. 

CORNS— SORE  TOES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zi no- pads  quickly 
relieve  pain  and  gently  remove 
corns ;  stop  shoe  pressure;  soothe, 
cushion.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes 
and  blisters.  25)i  and  350  boxes. 
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CALLOUSES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads,  special  size 
for  callouses,  relieve  pain,  soothe, 
ease  pressure  on  sore  spot; 
quickly  loosen  and  remove  cal- 
louses. 250  and  350  boxes. 
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BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.Spec'iA  size 
for  bunions,  relieve  tender  and 
enlarged  joints;  lift  shoe  pressure. 
25^  and  350  boxes. 
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WEAK  ARCHES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  and  exer- 
cise relieve  tired,  aching  feet; 
foot  and  leg  pains;  when  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.  $3.50  pair. 
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PAIN   HERE? 

Dr.  Scholl's  LtiPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
weight cushion;  loops  over  fore 
part  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cal- 
louses at  ball.  Washable.  $1.00pr. 
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HOT,  TIRED  FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  quickly  re- 
lieves, refreshes  feverish,  tender, 
sensitive,  tired  feet  due  to  exer- 
tion or  fatigue.  350. 
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TENDER   FEET? 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  relieves 
hot,  tender,  chafed,  perspiring. 
odorous  feet;eases  tight  shoes     "f 

BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  500  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  lit  each. 
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ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Sohex  relieves  itching  . 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid  or  ointment.  500. 
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SORE  NAIL  GROOVE 

Dr.  Scholl's  Onixol,  for  painful,  in- 
flamed, calloused  toe-nail  groove. 
Helps  soften  nail,  so  embedded 
part  can  be  more  easily  loosened 
and  removed.    500. 


D^Scholl 

REMEDIES  •  PADS  •  PLASTERS  •  ARCH  SUPPORTS 
FOR  MOST  ALL  COMMON  FOOT  TROUBLES 


I  FREE  Foot  Book,  also  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino 
I  pads  for  Corns.  Address  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc., Chicago,  III 


!  Name  ■ 


I  Address  - 


One  day  he  asked  Abbie  to  play  to  him. 
A''hy  do  you  never  play  to  me?"  he  asked. 
'.  know  you  can — why  do  you  evade  it?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  have  the 
sire,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  do  something  now  just  because  I 
sire  it,"  he  said. 

She  went  to  the  piano,  sat  down  and 
gan  to  play.  At  first  her  fingers  felt  stiff, 
she  had  not  played  in  a  long  time,  but 
en  the  old  strength  began  to  return  and 
;  swept  through  a  difficult  number  with  a 
tarn  feeling  of  triumph.  She  liked  being 
ie  suddenly  to  do  things  well  before  Jona- 
m.  But  when  she  had  finished,  he  said 
thing. 
"I  used  to  play  every  night,"  she  said, 

:  Idenly  a  little  embarrassed  by  his  silence, 
practiced  for  hours  every  day  and  there 
s  a  musical  crowd  that  ran  in  and  out 

1  e.   Then  it  was  all  over.    I  wonder  why 

I ;  desire  for  something  dies  in  you  like 

lit." 
rie  was  looking  at  her  with  that  steady 

I  k  with  which  she  was  so  familiar.  "Yes, 
i  s  a  pity  when  something  dies  in  you,"  he 

d    Not  a  word  about  her  skill. 

\lter  that,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  will, 
'  cnever  Jonathan  was  out  of  the  house, 
.  bie  practiced.  She  went  over  and  over 
c  Czemy  books.  And  then  of  an  evening, 
i  ler  father  and  Chrissie  were  in  the  study, 
(SI  would  drift  to  the  piano  and  play  a  little 
TIbussy  or  Chopin. 

I I  though  Jonathan         

s  ittimes   spoke   of 

omposer  or  his 

1^,  he  never  told 
f  lie  was  delighted 
V  h  her  playing,  and 

le  pride  made  her 

ise  to  solicit  praise. 

vertheless,  it  hurt 

1  puzzled  her. 

)ne    afternoon, 

en  she  had  been 
an    errand,    she 

le   in   and   found 

livingroom  empty . 

:  sat  down  at  the 

k  in  the  corner  to 

Ic  over  the  after- 

m  mail. 

iomeone    started 

jvn    the    stairs. 

|;re  were  voices, 
n  a  pause,  and 
n  she  heard  Jona- 
n  say: 
Let's   sit    down 
2  on  the  steps  and 
e  a  talk,  Chrissie. 
>ed  to  have  a  cou- 
who  lived  with  us         ~~ 
;n    I  was   a    boy, 
the  stairs  were  the  place  where  we  ex- 
nged  most  of  our  confidences." 
'hen  she  heard  Chrissie  give  a  small, 
ndly  laugh  and  they  must  have  sat  down 
the  steps. 

There's  something  I've  been  wanting  to 
to  you,"  Jonathan  said.    He  always 
ke  with  such  a  grave  courtesy. 
Yes?"  Chrissie  said. 
Why  don't  you  go  back  to  the  labora- 
es?  "  Jonathan  said  surprisingly. 
Go  back?   Adrian  doesn't  want  it  that 

[I'm  sure  he  does.  You've  always  worked 
|-e,  haven't  you?" 

Es.  But  I — well,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
leeds  me  more  here  at  home,  that's  all." 
JAnd  yet  it  doesn't  quite  satisfy,  does 

he  insisted  gently. 
No,  it  doesn't  always  satisfy,"  she  Ed- 
ited with  some  sadness.  "It  might,  but 

see,  Jonathan,  I  am  not  a  born  home- 
:er.  No  matter  how  I  try,  I  still  make 
|takes.  Then  I  get  a  queer  feeling  of  hav- 
wasted  myself  on  an  effort  that  is  he- 
ld me." 

I  don't  think  it  is  beyond  you.  Quite 
contrary.  You  give  peace,  Chrissie,  and 
:ly  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
edients  of  homemaking.  But  it  wouldn't 
any  effort  at  all  for  Abbie  to  run  the 
se.    She  has  a  genius  for  that  sort  of 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO? 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  beautiful 

dream 
That  I've  kept  between  my  heart 

and  the  dark: 
The  dream  ^vhere  you  held  me  fast 

at  last 
And  we  knew  that  the  past  indeed 

was  past, 
An^  the  future  stretched  like  a 

beam  of  light? 

Oh,  the  dream  was  bright 
With  the  shine  of  love 
And  warm  with  the  touch  of  your 
arms. 

What  shall  I  do,  now  that  I  knew; 
What  shall  I  do? 


thing.  And  you  work  terribly  hard  at  office 
things  even  when  you're  here — harder  even 
than  Mr.  Harrington  realizes,  I  think.  You 
might  better  do  it  at  the  office,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  then  you  and  Mr.  Harrington  would 
be  together  at  the  thing  you  love  best.  It's 
not  my  business,  of  course,  but  I  wanted  to 
urge  it." 

"You're  very  kind  to  be  interested," 
Chrissie  said  soberly. 

"It  seems  important  to  me,"  Jonathan 
said  quietly.  "Very  important  indeed." 

"You  really  think  it  would  be  right,  that 
I  wouldn't  be — well,  running  away  from  my 
responsibilities?  You  think  it  would  make 
everyone  happier?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  just  that." 

Abbie  rose  from  the  desk,  went  softly 
through  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  out  to 
the  garden. 

Chrissie  announced  that  very  night  that 
she  thought  she'd  go  back  to  the  laboratories 
for  a  while.  Mr.  Harrington  looked  startled, 
so  it  was  plain  she  had  not  spoken  to  him 
about  it.  "I'm  homesick  for  the  smell  of  the 
place,"  she  admitted. 

"Well,  heaven  knows  I  need  you  there," 
Abbie 's  father  said. 

"You  won't  mind,  Abbie?"  Chrissie  asked 
her.  "As  you  said  in  the  beginning,  it's  Mrs. 
Coyle  who  really  runs  the  house,  anyway, 
and  I  just  get  in  her  way." 

"Why,  it's   your 

own  business,"  Abbie 

said  carefully. 

But  to  Jonathan 
she  said,  "I'm  afraid 
she's  just  running 
away  from  her  own 
inefficiency.  And  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
want  to  take  charge. 
I've  done  it  too  many 
years  —  and  besides, 
dadmusthavewanted 
a  change  or  he 
wouldn't  have  mar- 
ried her." 

"I  think  it's  fine," 
Jonathan    said.    "  In 
fact,  I  urged  her  to  go. 
Not  because  I  wanted 
you  to  have  more  to 
do,  but  for  her  own 
sake.    You  probably 
don't  mean  to,  but  I 
think  you  make  her 
very  unhappy  here." 
"I?    I'm  afraid  I 
don't     understand. 
I've  never  interfered 
with  her  and  dad  in 
Sny  way,  in  any  way 
at  all." 
"I  know.  That's  just  it.  You're  quite  in- 
different, aren't  you?    The  funny  thing  is 
that  when  I  met  you,  I  was  sure  you  would 
never   be   indifferent   to   anything   in   the 
world." 

"  I  told  you  you  knew  nothing  about  me." 
"  I  didn't  believe  you.  Sometimes  I  think 
you're  even  indifferent  to  me.   It  makes  me 
feel  very  strange." 

She  gave  him  a  sudden  warm,  young 
smile.  "Oh,  Jonathan,  don't  go  monkish!" 
she  said  quickly.  "How  could  I  be  indifferent 
to  you?  You  see,  darling,  you  can't  pos- 
sibly know  all  that  led  up  to  Chrissie  and 
my  feelings  about  her.  Didn't  you  say  once 
you  liked  me  because  I  didn't  nibble  away 
at  other  people's  lives?  Well,  why  do  you 
dislike  me  for  it  now?  In  the  end,  we're  all 
alone,  aren't  we?  It  seems  to  me  the  kindest 
thing  one  can  do  for  another — to  leave  him 
alone.  Chrissie  wanted  to  be  dad's  wife,  to 
be  the  mistress  of  his  house — well,  I  let  her 
be.  Now  she's  tired  of  it." 

"Yes,  now  she's  tired  of  it.  Too  desper- 
ately tired,  considering  how  much  she  must 
have  wanted  it,  it  seems  to  me.  People 
can't  stand  being  put  forever  in  the  wrong, 
Abbie.  Not  real  human  beings,  with  a 
capacity  for  loving  and  suffering.  I  think  you 
put  Chrissie  in  the  wrong  at  every  turn,  and 
I  suffer  for  her.  Perhaps  I'm  wrong  about  your 
indifference,  and  yet  only  indifference  could 
let  you  hurt  her  and  not  be  aware  of  it.  I'm 
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glad  she's  going  back  to  work.  She'll  be 
free  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  anyway." 

"You're  not  addressing  a  women's  club," 
she  said  angrily.  "Nor  writing  a  book  for 
children." 

Suddenly  his  eyes  were  enormously  cold 
and  distant.  "I  dare  say  I  deserved  that," 
he  said,  however.  He  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  walked  away. 

That  night  Abbie  tried  to  make  amends. 
"I  hurt  you  this  afternoon.   I'm  sorry." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  too. 
I  was  insufferably  moral.  You  look  so  like  a 
child,  you  know,  one  is  tempted  to  read  you 
lectures.  But  I  know  you're  not  and  are 
quite  responsible  to  yourself  for  anything 
you  do  or  say." 

She  came  over,  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
put  her  cheek  down  against  his  hair.  "I 
have  been  so  alone,"  she  said  simply.  "I 
couldn't  make  you  know  how  alone  I  have 
been — and  how  different  it  is  with  you 
here." 

He  pulled  her  down  into  his  arms  and 
held  her  there  against  his  heart,  like  a  child. 
Presently  he  let  his  fingers  trace  the  line  of 
her  face.  "How  strange,"  he  said,  "that  cer- 
tain planes  and  shadows  can  move  one  so. 
Sometimes — did  you  know,  my  darling? — 
you  look  like  a  frightened  bird,  lost,  beating 
its  wings  this  way  and  that.  I  don't  know 
why  you  seem  that  way  to  me,  but  some- 
times you  do.  And  I  want  so  to  coniiort 
you — and  then,  just  when  you  seem  to  be 
resting  against  me,  you  go  soaring  off  like 
an  eagle,  not  needing  me  at  all.  Which  are 
you,  I  wonder?  Which  are  you,  Abbie?" 

"I'm  both,"  Abbie  whispered.  "But  you — 
you  never  need  comfort,  you  never  need  me." 

"I  always  need  you,"  he  said  gravely. 
"Always.   I  am  more  lost  than  you." 

But  only  two  days  after  that,  on  a  day 
when  the  elms  were  showing  yellow  quite 
clearly  for  the  first  time  and  the  beeches 
were  a  red  that  was  almost  black,  Jonathan 
walked  restlessly  around  the  house  for  an 
hour  and  then  said: 

"Abbie,  I'm  going  away  for  a  few  weeks, 
down  to  my  little  place  outside  of  Wash- 
ington.  I'm  going  to  write  a  book." 

"Wonderful!"  she  said.  "But  why  not  do 
it  here?  No  one  will  disturb  you." 

"No,  I  have  to  do  it  there." 

"It's  hard  to  get  away  just  now — but  I 
suppose  I  can,"  she  said. 

"Not  you,"  he  explained  with  a  faint  con- 
fusion. "When  I  write,  I  write  alone,  quite 
by  myself.  I'll  hope  to  be  back  before 
Christmas,  at  least." 

"But,  Jonathan " 

"That's  the  way  I  write,"  he  said. 

He  went  up  and  put  a  few  things  in  his 
bags — mostly  books,  it  seemed,  his  old  slacks 
and  several  sweaters.  He  left  that  very 
afternoon,  anxious  to  be  off,  anxious  to  be 
away  from  them  all,  to  be  at  his  work.  He 
had  scarcely  mentioned  his  writing  all  this 
time.  He  had  seemed  content  to  drift  from 
day  to  day,  doing  only  pleasant  things  with 
Abbie.  But  even  before  he  left  the  house, 
he  seemed  to  have  slipped  into  his  thoughts 
of  work  and  cut  himself  off  from  the  world, 
in  readiness. 

Abbie  explained  his  absence  lightly  enough, 
even  proudly. 

"Well,  I  do  miss  Jonathan,"  her  father 
said.  "He's  so  quiet,  but  you  always  know 
he's  here." 

Mrs.  Coyle  said,  "Goodness,  how  dif- 
ferent it  seems  without  Mr.  Elliot.  Seemed 
like  old  days,  with  him  here." 

"Well,  he'll  be  back,"  Abbie  said  sensibly. 
'■  He's  hasn't  left  me,  or  anything.  He's  just 
writing  a  book." 

"Yes,  I  know,  child.  He  told  me  about 
it.  Kind  of  a  queer  idea,  seemed  to  me;  but 
then,  I  wouldn't  know  much  about  writing 
books.  I  guess  it  isn't  as  easy  as  it  seems. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  put  me  in  his  book, 
which  certainly  seems  silly,  for  I  don't  know 
who'd  want  to  read  about  me.   I  wouldn't." 

Abbie  walked  out  of  the  kitchen,  unable 
to  talk  more  with  Mrs.  Coyle.  She  had  a 
strangely  empty  feeling.  She  missed  Jona- 
than more  than  she  had  known  she  would. 
It  hurt  her  unwarrantably  that  he  had 
talked  with  Mrs.  Coyle  about  his  book  and 
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never  once  with  her.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
she  was  proud  of  his  ability  to  concentrate, 
to  shut  the  world  out.  She  had  always  been 
proud  of  him.  He  was  a  man  you  liked  to  be 
seen  with,  a  man  you  liked  to  be  married  to. 

Her  father  said  one  day,  "Well,  duPonts' 
have  been  after  me  again — after  the  labora- 
tories. I  think  I  shall  let  them  go  this  time." 

"Why,  you  couldn't!"  Abbie  said. 

"That's  what  I've  always  thought.  But 
this  war  is  almost  on  us,  Abbie.  I've  got  a 
small  but  important  business — it's  been 
enough  for  me  to  manage.  But  when  we're 
in  the  war,  it's  going  to  mean  that  every- 
thing will  have  to  merge  into  a  bigger  effort 
that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  success 
or  content  of  individuals.  I'll  still  manage, 
of  course,  but  we  can  work  at  what  is  most 
needed — and  there's  no  doubt  but  that 
duPonts'  will  have  a  better  chance  to  know 
what  is  needed.  Yes,  I  feel  it  is  best.  Not 
that  I  want  all  chemical  studies  bent  toward 
use  in  war.  God  forbid!  But  it  is  coming, 
no  matter  what  I  want.  Chrissie  agrees 
with  me." 

After  dinner  Abbie  said  to  Chrissie,  "How 
could  you  urge  dad  to  sell,  Chrissie?  It 
would  kill  him.  You  haven't  any  right!" 

"Any  right?"  Chrissie  said.  "But  it  has 
to  be  that  way,  Abbie.  I  do  agree  with  him. 
It  won't  kill  him."  Her  voice  was  almost 
dry  on  those  last  words. 

"  If  you  knew  dad  you  couldn't  say  that." 

Chrissie  turned  toward  the  stairs.  "But  I 
do  know  him,"  she  said  bravely.  "And  what- 
ever he  thinks  will  help  the  country  most 
right  now,  will  be  right  for  him  to  do." 

"I  won't  let  him  do  it,"  Abbie  said. 
Chrissie  went  on  without  answering. 

Abbie  took  to  dropping  in  at  the  labora- 
tories, talking  about  old  days  there  in  a 
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warm  and  childlike  way,  reminding  her 
father  of  old  experiments,  old  defeats,  old 
victories.  Sometimes  he  looked  at  her  sadly, 
almost  as  if  he  were  saying,  "Of  course  we 
won't  let  it  go,  child,"  but  three  weeks  later 
he  came  home  and  said  it  was  all  settled. 
He  seemed  quite  calm  about  it. 

Abbie  made  no  comment  at  all.  But  that 
night  she  wrote  in  her  red  book: 

I  suppose  Chrissie  is  feeling  triumphant  be- 
cause I  didn't  get  my  way  about  the  labora- 
tories. In  the  end  she  won't  feel  so  pleased,  be- 
cause it  will  break  dad's  heart.  I  don't  know 
why  I  feel  so  tired — sometimes  I  don't  care  who 
wins.  It  just  doesn't  seem  worth  a  fight.  But 
1  hate  cowards  and  I  will  fight.  1  will  —  I  will. 
And  next  time  I'll  go  to  Virginia  with  Jonathan. 
He  treats  me  like  a  child,  but  I  am  not  a  child. 
He  will  find  that  out. 

She  paused  and  thought,  with  the  anger 
that  was  always  clutching  at  her  these  days, 
of  Jonathan.  She  knew  the  anger  was  a 
flaw.  To  keep  cool  and  remote,  that  was  the 
secret.  And  yet  she  saw,  too,  that  in  some 
strange  way  Jonathan  had  taken  over  her 
control  in  this,  her  own  house.  She  would 
not  have  it  so. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  Jonathan 
came  in  unannounced.  He  looked  unspeak- 
ably tired,  but  he  greeted  everyone  warmly, 
was  shocked  that  they  hadn't  bought  a 
Christmas  tree  and  insisted  on  Abbie's  com- 
ing with  him  at  once  to  purchase  one. 

"What's  the  idea,  no  Christmas  tree?" 
he  demanded  on  the  front  step. 

"They're  childish,"  Abbie  said. 

"Oh,  but  surely  on  Christmas  we're  meant 
to  be  childish !   .   .   .  Miss  me,  Abbie?" 

"Must  I  say  'Yes'?    I  don't  think  you 
missed  me  or  you  wouldn't  have  gone." 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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Rhythm  Tread  J  eat  are — magu  "lift"  at  heel,  at  arch, 
at  ball  of  foot,  (let  into  the  glorious  spirit  oj  Spring  . 
get  into  Rhythm  Step  Shoes. 
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says  Tere$a  Wright 

Just  this  one  cream— and  I'm  all  set  to  give  my 
skin  complete  beauty  care.  It's  Woodbury 
Complete  Beauty  Cream— and  it  does 
everything  to  help  my  complexion  stay 
looking  its  loveliest.  It's  just  what  every ' 
girl  needs  these  busy  war  days. 


CAe^  cc/NMtuivcfcr 


starring  in 

Samuel  Goldwyn's  Production 
THOSE  ENDEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS' 


"I  cleanse  with  Woodbury  Complete  Beauty  Cream,"  she  explains.  "Pat  on 
more.  Wipe  away;  but  leave  a  film  of  the  silky  cream  on  my  skin  overnight. 
I  use  Woodbury  for  daytime  cleansings,  too.".  .  .  Four  special  softening, 
smoothing  ingredients  make  this  cream  extra  beautifying.  Another  exclusive 
ingredient,  Stericin,  makes  it  extra  .safe— working  constantly  to  purify  the 
cream  in  the  jar,  in  case  dust  brings  blemish-causing  germs. 


"ti^  be  aJayioiiu 


Yes,  Woodbury  Complete  Beauty  Cream  is  all  you  need. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly.  Freshens.  Makes  a  silky  powder 
base.  Acts  as  a  night  cream,  helping  smooth  away  tiny 
dry-skin  lines.  Leaves  skin  exquisitely  softer,  smoother. 
Get  this  all-in-one  cream  today.  Jars  10^  to  $1.25. 


AS  FINEST  COID  CREAM  — DOES  SO  MUCH  MORE  BESIDESI 
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(Continued  from  Page  SI) 
"Who's  being  childish  now?    I  told  you 
Dng  ago  I  would  leave  you  for  my  work.   I 
Iways  will.  But  that  doesn't  mean  I  don't 
niss  you.    I  can't  be  divided  when  I  work. 
t's   nice   to   have   it  out   of   my    system, 
hough.  Only  be  glad— do  be  glad,  Abbie!" 
"I'm  probably  too  proud,"  Abbie  said.  " I 
late  people  being  sorry  for  me,  thinking 
ou've  left  me." 
"Oh,  but  Abbie— /»eo/>/e — what's  that  to 
lo  with  you  and  me?   .   .  .  There  are  some 
rees — we  must  have  a  pine,  with  cones  on 
t,  eh?" 

It  was  strange  and  sometimes  annoyingly 
lurting  to  Abbie  that  the  house  took  on  at 
)nce  a  holiday  spirit  with  Jonathan's  re- 
:urn.  Mrs.  Coyle  began  to  worry  that  she 
iidn't  have  Christmas  cookies  enough  and 
;ot  out  her  recipe  books.  Mr.  Harrington 
wrought  home  new  lights  for  the  tree  and 
X)xes  of  balls.  Friends  began  to  call,  to  say, 
'Oh,  what  fun  that  Jonathan's  back!  You 
nust  come  for  dinner  one  night — we  do  adore 
fonathan,  Abbie!" 

In  the  middle  of  Christmas  afternoon, 
vith  the  house  full  of  people  drinking  egg- 
logs,  Abbie  slipped  out  of  the  house,  ran 
;he  car  out  and  went  away.  She  went  to 
Fanny's  little  house,  with  a  present  for  the 
oaby.  Fanny  opened  the  door  to  her.  It 
ivas  plain  that  Fanny  was  not  well,  that  she 
9vas  already  expecting  another  child.  But 
there  was  a  tiny  tree,  covered  with  tinsel 
and  one  small  string  of  lights,  and  there  was 
Joe  sitting  holding  baby  Abigail. 

Abbie  came  in  gaily,  presented  the  woolly 
Angora  suit  with  the  little  peaked  hood,  sat 
down  on  the  floor  by  the  tree,  let  Abigail 
take  hold  of  her  finger  and  for  a  little  space 
was  young  and  warm.  Fanny  and  Joe  Were 
!  proud  to  have  her  there, 
yet  simple  in  their  pride,       

I  not  making  too  much  of 
it  or  too  little.  They  of- 
fered her  fruitcake  and 
coffee. 

Then  Abbie  said,  "Oh, 
let  me  put  her  new  suit 
on  and  take  her  out  in  the 
carriage." 

So  she  took  the  baby 
somewhat  awkwardly 
from  Joe,  put  the  warm 
wrap  on,  went  out  into  the 

winter's  day,  with  Joe  anx-       

iously  tucking  the  baby  in 
and  standing  in  the  doorway  as  they  went 
off.   Abbie  walked  for  quite  a  way.    There 
was  no  snow,  but  the  air  was  crisp  and  cold, 

II  with  little  bursts  of  a  thin  sunlight  now  and 
I  again.  At  last  Abbie  went  back,  handed  over 
1  the    baby,    kissed    Fanny    suddenly    and 

warmly,  said  "Merry  Christmas!"  again 
and  drove  home. 

Jonathan  was  in  the  kitchen,  getting  more 
cookies  to  pass.  "Running  out  on  me,  eh?" 

She  laughed,  took  the  cookies,  went  in  to 
the  guests  and  was  very  gay. 

But  in  their  room  that  night  Jonathan 
said,  "I  was  worried  about  you  this  after- 
noon." 

"Good,"  she  said  only. 

And  after  that  she  went  out  often  alone, 
never  asking  Jonathan  to  come  along,  never 
explaining  where  she  had  been. 

But  once  he  said,  "I've  been  looking  for 
you — this  book  just  came  in  and  I  wanted 
to  read  it  aloud." 

"Oh,  I  went  for  a  walk,"  Abbie  said. 

"You  used  to  want  me  to  come  along,"  he 
said  slowly. 

Yes,  I  did,"  she  admitted.  "I  used  to 
think  it  would  always  be  that  way;  but  I 
see  now  I  was  right  in  the  beginning — you 
have  to  learn  to  be  alone."  She  spoke  firml/ 
and  yet  without  animosity. 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

After  that  he  never  asked  where  she  was 
going.  Neither  did  she  invite  so  many  peo- 
ple to  the  house  these  days.  She  even 
apologized  for  having  done  so  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  before. 

"You  don't  like  parties — why  should  I 
bore  you?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  not  so  against  the  world  that  I  want 
you  to  be  dull,"  he  said  carefully. 


TWO  SERMON$<i 

1^  Said  one  lady  to  another, 
^  "Have  you  been  to  church 
today?  We  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful sermon  on  training  chil- 
dren." 

"No,  I  was  at   home  doing 
it,"  was  the  reply. 

—MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER: 
Home  Life  Made  Beautiful.    (Bible  House.) 


"I'm  not  dull.  I  don't  like  parties  much 
myself." 

"What  about  a  baby  or  two?"  he  asked 
unexpectedly  then.  They  had  talked  of  chil- 
dren before,  but  Abbie  had  said  vaguely 
that  she'd  rather  wait  for  a  while. 

Now  she  smiled  and  said,  "Babies — in 
this  world?  No,  no  babies,  Jonathan." 

"It  may  not  be  so  bad  a  world  after  this 
war  is  over." 

"That'll  be  a  long  time  off,  won't  it?  And 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  have  much  faith  that  the 
world's  going  to  be  much  better.  Besides, 
I  don't  exactly  see  you  as  a  family  man, 
darling.  Children  need  their  father  with 
them,  and  just  when  yours  needed  you  most 
you'd  be  vanishing  in  Virginia  or  some- 
where. No,  I  don't  want  any  babies." 

"It  seems  like  cheating,  when  we  have  so 
much  to  give  children,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  said  only.  "No,  Jonathan." 

The  proof  sheets  of  his  book  came  and  he 
went  over  them  painstakingly. 

"Is  this  book  as  good  as  The  Steeple?" 
Mr.  Harrington  asked  one  day. 

"It's  better,"  Jonathan  said.  "But  I  don't 
think  it'll  sell." 

Abbie  went  up  to  the  little  room  which 
Jonathan  used  as  a  study.  The  proof  sheets 
lay  there  on  the  table  and  she  sat  down  and 
began  to  read  them.  She  felt  a  sudden 
antagonism  to  the  long  white  sheets,  but  she 
read  them.  It  was  a  strange  book,  not  so 
simple  and  direct  as  The  Steeple.  Then  the 
plan  of  it  began  to  come  clear.  It  was  of  an 
old  house  in  Maine,  filled  with  a  captain's 
treasures  out  of  another  generation,  filled 
with  a  queer,  ugly  family  out  of  the  present. 
Oh,  they  had  great  charm,  great  sophistica- 
tion, but  they  were  ugly  underneath.  There 
was  a   housekeeper — this 

must  be  Mrs.  Coyle,  and 

yet  she  looked  nothing 
like  her,  talked  nothing 
like  her.  She  was  a  stern, 
dour-looking  woman.  But 
there  was  an  idea  under  it 
all,  the  idea  that  the  sim- 
ple virtues  and  tasks  of  the 
housekeeper  were  impor- 
tant, and  must  be  carried 
into  all  departments  of 
living.  The  story  had  the 
rhythm  of  keeping  house — 

sweeping,    dusting,  cook- 
ing, preserving,  mending; 

these  were  the  motif,  though  skillfully  hid- 
den in  the  action  of  the  story.  He  never  said, 
"This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  show — that 
this  stern  old  woman  spent  her  life  sweeping 
out  the  accumulation  of  dirt  these  people 
brought  into  the  house,  that  she  mended 
their  ills  of  soul  along  with  their  linens,  that 
she  knew  spirits  are  no  good  unfed  any  more 
than  bodies."  But  it  was  all  there  if  you 
wanted  to  read  under  the  words.  It  was 
the  theme  of  his  lecture:  all  technique  is  one. 

Abbie  did  not  tell  Jonathan  that  she  had 
been  reading  his  book,  but  she  felt  him,  as 
the  author  of  it,  a  stranger,  not  her  husband 
at  all.  Whole  worlds  of  thought  seemed  to  lie 
between  them. 

Even  after  the  book.  The  Handmaiden, 
came  out,  Abbie  did  not  comment  on  it. 
Not  at  first.  Oh,  to  others  who  spoke  of  it, 
she  said,  "I  think  it's  much  the  best  thing 
he's  done."  But  to  Jonathan,  nothing.  He 
had  given  her  a  copy  with  "For  Abbie, 
Jonathan"  written  in  the  front  and  she  had 
said,  "Thank  you,  darling.  Nice  jacket, 
isn't  it?"  and  that  was  all. 

But  after  he  had  gone  to  Virginia  in  mid- 
summer— staying  but  a  week  this  time, 
however — and  had  come  back,  she  said  to 
him,  "Well,  have  you  created  another 
Theresa?" 

"Another  Theresa?" 

"Yes.  I'm  not  a  good  forgetter,  Jonathan. 
Didn't  you  say  you'd  name  me  Theresa  if 
you'd  had  the  naming?  I  remembered  that 
when  I  read  The  Handmaiden.  It's  nice  to 
know  exactly  how  you  see  me,  darling." 

He  stood  looking  at  her.  She  was  quite 
calm,  seemingly  almost  indifferent,  but  she 
felt  a  sudden  warmth  come  to  her  cheeks  as 
he  looked  at  her.  Then  he  said,  "I  never 
thought   of  you  when   I   was  writing  of 
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Theresa.  Never  once.  Not  consciously.  But 
perhaps  subconsciously  I  did.  If  you  saw 
yourself  in  her,  perhaps  you're  really  there." 

"I  don't  believe  you  bother  much  with 
your  subconscious,"  she  said.  "I  think  you 
always  know  exactly  what  you're  doing." 

"I  gather  you  didn't  like  my  book." 

"I  loathed  it,"  she  said. 

"I'm  sorry.    I  wrote  it  for  you." 

"For  me?" 

"Yes,  for  you,  Abbie.  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  you,  but  I  felt  as  if  what  I  brought  back 
might  be  gift  enough  so  that  the  going  would 
be  right.  If  you  won't  have  the  gift,  you 
just  won't  have  it,  and  that's  that." 

She  had  an  impulse  to  appease  him,  to  ask 
his  forgiveness,  but  she  did  not  follow  it. 

After  that  they  were  never  really  close 
again.  He  was  polite.  He  did  whatever  came 
along  to  do  with  the  old  grave  courtesy.  But 
they  were  not  close.  The  war  came  nearer 
and  nearer  and  finally  broke  over  their  heads. 
Mr.  Harrington  was  working  longer  hours 
than  ever,  often  going  to  the  plant  in  Wil- 
mington and  staying  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Chrissie  always  went  with  him. 

Then  one  day,  quite  out  of  the  blue, 
Jonathan  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  to  Eng- 
land, if  I  can  wangle  it."  The  words  came 
clearly  and  seemed  to  mean  just  that  and 
nothing  more,  but  to  Abbie  they  meant  in- 
finitely more. 

"Why  England?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  write  a  war  book," 
he  said.  "  Nothing  like  that.  I'll  leave  that 
to  the  journalists.  And  they  seem  to  think 
I'm  too  thin  to  fight.  But  I  lived  in  Cornwall 
for  a  year  when  I  was  just  past  twenty-one — 
I've  never  written  of  Cornwall,  but  suddenly 
I  want  to.  I  want  to  get  it  down  before  it's 
changed,  never  more  to  be  the  same.  They're 
being  kind  to  writers,  giving  them  passage — 
trying  to  tighten  the  bond 

between  us  and  the  Brit-       

ish,  I  suppose,  which 
oughtn't  to  need  tighten- 
ing, heaven  knows." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't 
you  go?"  she  said. 

"  I  plan  to,"  he  an- 
swered, as  if  he  were  say- 
ing he  thought  he'd  take  a 
walk. 

Abbie  found  Mrs.  Coyle 

crying  in  the  kitchen  after       

Jonathan   had   made  his 
plans  known  to  the  family.  "You  ought  not 
to  let  Mr.  Elliot  go,  Abbie!"  she  said.  "He 
won't  eat  proper — he  just  won't." 

"He's  thirty-five  years  old,  Mrs.  Coyle," 
Abbie  said.  "He  can  look  after  himself." 

But  before  he  went  Jonathan  had  an  odd 
conversation  with  Abbie.  He  said,  "I  sup- 
pose you  know  I  'm  not  going  only  to  write  a 
book?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  I  feel  confused 
and  troubled  about  my  life.  Perhaps  every- 
one is  feeling  something  of  the  same  thing. 
But  it  seems  a  more  personal  thing  and  I 
want  to  work  it  out  with  myself,  alone." 

"You  sound  as  if  you're  trying  to  say 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  marriage,"  she 
said.  "Are  you?" 


you,  though.  It  may  be,  as  I  said,  that  F 
being  stupid  and  wrong,  but  I  seem  to  s^ 
you  always  trying  to  possess — not  just  stan. 
ing  alone.  If  I'm  wrong,  I  think  I'll  mudd 
it  out  while  I'm  gone.  Perhaps  I  was  ju 
too  old  to  marry.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  som 
thing  I'm  ashamed  of,  but  I  want  to  be  hoi 
est  with  you — there's  something  about  yoi 
mother's  picture  that  has  become  an  ol 
session  with  me.  I  try  to  picture  what  hi 
life  was  in  this  house,  what  she  was  to  yoi 
father,  what  she  still  is  to  him,  perhaps— bi 
the  maggot  that's  got  into  my  brain  is  th; 
you  are  a  reincarnation  of  her.  Sometime 
I  have  queer  hallucinations  and  say  to  m; 
self,  'Now  she's  her  mother!'  I  told  yc 
once  what  I  thought  of  her,  and  it  wasn 
pretty.  .  .  .  You'll  hate  me  for  this,  I  knov 
Or  maybe  not — maybe  you  just  don't  car 
enough.  But  you've  got  to  care  or  else  ot 
marriage  is  meaningless." 


MOTHER  Kl^OWS 

1^  My  wise  mother  used  to 
^  say,  "Never  marry  some- 
one you  think  you  could  get 
along  with,  but  someone  you 
know  you  cannot  live  with- 
out. _g  AGNE W:  This  and  That. 
(Privately  printed;  Soothworth  Press.) 


Yes.  Aren't  you?  It  may  be  my  fault — 
it  very  well  may  be.  But  it  isn't  what  I  ex- 
pected and  I  don't  think  it's  what  you  ex- 
pected, either.  I  could  wish  you  weren't  so 
beautiful,  Abbie." 

"Why?" 

"Because  that  is  part  of  the  confusion.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine,  looking  at  you,  what  more 
a  man  could  want  of  life.  I  may  want  too 
much.  But  shouldn't  marriage  mean  a  full- 
ness one  can't  have  alone?  Shouldn't  one 
be  made  more  whole  by  it?    I  do  believe  'there. 


Abbie  got  up  from  the  bench,  stood  by  th 
window.  "You  don't  mince  words,  do  you? 
she  said  at  last.  "But  you  don't  need  to  got 
England  to  find  out  whether  I'm  like  rr\ 
mother  or  not.  I  am,  and  I'm  glad  I  air 
My  mother  could  never  be  hurt." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time,  but  at  last  h' 
said,  "Abbie,  did  your  first  marriage  hur 
you  very  much?"  His  voice  was  suddenl; 
gentle  and  yet  urgent. 

"No,  it  didn't  hurt  me  at  all." 

He  went  to  England,  getting  a  plan^ 
passage  sooner  than  he  had  expected  to.  H 
sent  a  cable  when  he  landed  and  then  there 
was  silence. 

Abbie  told  everyone  proudly  that  he  wa; 
doing  his  bit  for  the  war.  Abbie  did  a  littli 
war  work  herself  at  the  Red  Cross.  She  wa 
very  restless,  going  everywhere,  doing  every 
thing.  She  willed  herself  into  never  goinj 
home  early  to  see  if  then 

was  any  mail.  There  nevei 

was  any  mail  from  Jona- 
than. 

One  day  her  father  said 
"They  want  me  to  comt 
to  Wilmington  for  several 
months.  I  hate  to  leave 
you  here  alone,  Abbie,  but 
it  makes  a  long  trek  back 
and  forth  every  day,  and 
time  counts  now." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I 

don't  mind  being  alone." 

But  she  did  mind  being  alone.  She  asked 
people  in  often  at  first.  Then  she  didn't  ask 
anyone.  She  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk 
with  Mrs.  Coyle.  Twice  she  went  down  and 
took  little  Abigail  out — the  baby  could  walk 
now,  with  some  help.  She  played  the  piano  a 
good  deal.  Now  and  then  she  walked  into 
the  little  room  where  Jonathan's  books  and 
papers  were,  looked  around  and  walked  out 
again. 

Then  one  day  she  was  walking  up  Walnut 
from  the  Red  Cross  offices  and  she  saw  three 
naval  officers  standing  outside  a  club.  One  of 
them  had  bright  red  hair.  He  suddenly  saw 
her,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and 
came  toward  her,  held  out  a  hand. 

"Hello,  Abbie,"  he  said.  "How  goes  it?" 

"Oh,  very,  very  well  indeed!"  she  said. 

' '  Good.  Let's  go  somewhere  and  have  tea, 
shall  we?" 

"As  you  like,'"'  Abbie  said  lightly. 

He  waved  his  hand  absently  to  his  friends, 
and  they  walked  up  the  street  together,  came 
to  the  Buckingham. 

"This  isn't  bad,"  Rob  Dermis  said.  "Let's 
go  in." 

"It's  better  than  you  .think,"  Abbie  said. 
"In  fact,  it's  perfect."  And  when  they  were 
inside  she  walked  mechanically  to  the  red 
leather  chairs  before  the  heartli,  sat  down 


that.  Shouldn't  your  loneliness  complement 
mine,  and  vice  versa?" 

"You  don't  mean  'and  vice  versa,'  do 
you?  You  never  have.  You  said  you  wanted 
an  individual — I  thought  you  meant  what 
you  said.  But  instead  you  want  someone  you 
can  possess,  just  as  all  men  do.  I'm  sorry, 
but  I  just  never  will  be  possessed  by  any- 
one— any  more  than  you  will." 

"That  sounds  good,  Abbie.  It  sounds  all 
right,  in  principle.    I  don't  want  to  possess 


Rob  was  grown  up  now,  there  was  no  mis- 
take. His  face  was  brown  and  somewhat 
hard.  He  seemed  to  eye  her  smart  clothes 
with  irony.  "Well?"  he  said.  "It's  been 
quite  a  little  time  since  we  met,  Abbie.  I 
heard  you  were  married." 

"Oh,  yes — and  you?" 

"No.  No,  I've  never  married.  I  had  a  no- 
tion I'd  wait  for  you.  It  was  a  poor  notion, 
but  now  it's  just  as  well  I'm  foot-loose  and 
fancy-free,  I  suppose." 
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"How  funny!"  Abbie  said.  "You  never 
intended  to  wait  for  me.  You  were  relieved 
to  be  rid  of  me.  So  don't  let's  be  nostalgic, 
Rob." 

"All  right.  Let's  not.  You  look  very 
successful — very  pleased  with  your  life." 

"Well,  it's  a  good  life." 

"You  certainly  picked  a  winner  when  you 
did  pick.  Nice  to  have  a  husband  who  makes 
the  headlines,  must  be." 

"I  like  winners,"  Abbie  said.  "I  always 
did.  .  .  .  Want  to  know  why  it's  perfect 
that  you  chose  this  place?" 

"Why?" 

A  new  waitress,  blond  and  pretty,  waited 
on  them.  "I  wonder  where  Franz  is,"  Abbie 
said.  The  waitress  said  Franz  wasn't  there 
any  more.  Abbie  said  to  Rob,  "I  came  here 
with  my  father  the  day  of  the  annulment — 
I  haven't  been  here  since.  It  was  here  I 
grew  up." 

He  looked  around  him  questioningly.  His 
blue  eyes  were  hard,  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  face. 

"Yes,  here,"  she  said  crisply.  "See  that 
picture  over  there?  The  one  with  the  man 
taking  the  spill?  I  was  a  child  when  I  mar- 
ried you,  wasn't  I !  I  can  hardly  remember 
myself,  except  that  I  know  I  dripped  with 
sentimentality." 

"I  don't  remember  you  that  way." 

"Well,  I  was  that  way.  Oh,  definitely! 
Ours  was  the  grand  passion,  I  thought !  Oh, 
I  didn't  mind  being  poor  or  anything,  so 
I  thought.  So  I  thought.  Of  course  I  would 
have  minded  like  anything.  Well,  I  sat  here 
and  stared  at  that  picture,  just  like  now — 
and  I  saw  the  dogs  streaking  after  the  fox 
and  all  of  a  sudden  I  grew  up  and  knew  that 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  the  fox,  not  ever  again. 
Well,  I  never  have  been." 

He  made  a  little  grimace.  "No,  I  can  see 
that,"  he  admitted. 

oo  REALLY  I  have  you  to  thank  for  waking 
me  up  and  standing  me  on  my  own  feet,"  she 
said.  "Wouldn't  it  have  been  horrible  if  we 
had  stayed  married?  I  can't  imagine  two 
such  incompatibles  being  together  long." 

He  drank  his  tea  rather  quickly.  Then  he 
said,  "Well,  I'm  awfully  afraid  I'll  have  to 
run,  Abbie.  I'm  getting  a  train  to  Washing- 
ton in  half  an  hour." 

She  stood  up  and  they  walked  out  of  the 
grill.  "Suppose  we  say  good-by  right  now, 
then,"  Abbie  said  with  a  bright  smile.  "I 
have  to  hurry  too." 

He  hesitated,  standing  there  on  the  pave- 
ment at  the  comer  by  the  hotel.  Then  he 
returned  her  smile  and  said,  "And  thank 
you,  too,  Abbie.  It  would  have  been  horrible, 
as  you  say.  You  seem  to  have  done  more 
than  annulled  our  marriage — you  seem  to 
have  completely  annulled  the  Abbie  I  fell  in 
love  with  outside  Miss  Ferris'  house."  He 
lifted  his  gold-braided  cap;  she  nodded  coldly 
and  walked  away. 

She  got  her  car  and  drove  home,  going  out 
the  Parkway  swiftly,  not  thinking  at  all. 
She  put  the  car  away  and  went  into  the 
house.  Up  to  her  room.  She  flung  her  hat 
and  coat  on  the  bed,  sat  on  the  window  sill. 
Still  she  didn't  think.  She  just  sat  there, 
looking  down  on  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Coyle  found  her  there,  just  sitting, 
staring.  "Oh,  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in, 
Abbie,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  was  just  going 
to  put  your  mail  on  your  desk."  She  handed 
some  letters  to  Abbie.  Then  she  looked 
anxiously  at  her  and  said,  "Is  something 
wrong,  Abbie?" 

"No." 

"Shall  I  make  you  some  tea?" 

"Yes,  that  would  be  nice,"  Abbie  said, 
not  wanting  tea  but  unable  to  talk. 

Mrs.  Gjyle  went  out  and  Abbie  looked 
down  at  the  letters  in  her  hands.  The  first 
one  had  a  Virginia  postmark.  In  that  same 
blankness  of  a  dream  she  took  the  letter  out 
and  read  it.  He  had  not  come  back  to  her, 
he  had  gone  to  Virginia.  He  was  not  com- 
ing back  to  her,  not  ever.  It  didn't  take 
many  lines  to  say  it.  He  was  sorry.  It  was 
his  fault  in  part.  But  he  was  not  coming 
back.  He  didn't  think  it  would  hurt  any- 
thing except  her  pride. 

Mrs.  Coyle  came  in  with  the  tea.  "Child, 
you  look  sick,"  she  said  gently. 
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Egg  anii  Spinach  Treat  With 
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" 'Child,' " Abbie repeated.  "You shouldn't 
call  me  that  any  more,  Mrs.  Coyle." 

"It's  a  habit,"  Mrs.  Coyle  said.  "Some- 
thing's upset  you,  hasn't  it?"  She  poured  a 
cup  of  tea  for  Abbie,  put  lemon  in.  "I  guess 
you  miss  him  a  lot,  Abbie,  but  he'll  be  back 
before  long." 

Abbie  turned,  looked  directly  at  Mrs. 
Coyle.  "You  were  always  hopeful,"  she  said. 
"You've  thought  by  calling  me  a  child  you 
could  make  me  be  one  again,  haven't  you? 
But  why  did  you  want  me  a  child,  Mrs. 
Coyle?  Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  grow 
up?  Everyone  has  to  grow  up.  Or  didn't 
you  like  the  way  I  grew?  Was  that  it?  Don't 
cry,  Mrs.  Coyle — tell  me." 

Mrs.  Coyle  folded  her  hands  under  her 
apron  nervously.  "It's  seemed  like  you 
haven't  been  happy,"  she  fumbled  in  dis- 
tress. "Not  like  when  you  were  little,  Abbie. 
I  can't  help  grieving  sometimes." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  haven't  been 
happy?" 

"Why,  you  just  seem  that  way,  Abbie, 
that's  all.  It's  easy  to  tell  if  you've  ever  been 
real  happy  yourself." 

"Like  you  and  Tim  Coyle?  Yes,  I  re- 
member— there  was  'something  between 
you.'  All  right — you  needn't  tell  me  any 
more.  Could  I  have  my  dinner  up  here?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Abbie.  Of  course."  She 
went  out,  down  the  hall. 

Abbie  had  her  dinner  in  bed,  or  a  few  bites 
of  it.  She  lay  there  afterward  in  the  dark, 
eyes  wide  open,  trying  to  see  something 
through  the  dark. 

In  the  morning  she  put  on  her  plainest 
clothes,  told  Mrs.  Coyle  she'd  be  gone  all 
day,  went  out  and  walked  to  the  station. 
She  rode  for  two  hours,  got  down  at  a  small 
country  station.  There  was  a  dingy  taxi 
waiting,  as  if  unused  to  fares. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  Manning  School  for 
Girls,"  Abbie  said. 

She  got  out  at  the  familiar  entrance, 
walked  into  the  familiar  hall.  Girls  were 
going  to  and  fro,  carrying  books.  She  went 
across  the  hall,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Ferris' office.  Miss  Ferris  herself  said,  "Come 
in."  She  walked  in. 

Miss  Ferris  looked  older.  Her  sandy  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray.  She  still  wore  her 
tweed  suit,  or  another  like  it.  She  took  off 
her  glasses  and  looked  up,  then  said,  "Why, 
Abbie  Harrington!  I'm  so  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Wait,  I'd  just  asked  to  have  a  tray 
brought  in  here.  Let  rne  order  another — we 
can  eat  together  and  talk."  She  picked  up 
the  phone  and  ordered  luncheon,  then  she 
turned  and  said,  "I've  thought  of  you  so 
often,  Abbie.  So  very,  very  often." 

"Have  you?"  Abbie  said  quietly.  "Miss 
Ferris,  I  came  only  to  say  one  thing.  I  prom- 
ised you  I  would.  You  said  if  I  ever  found 
out  that  life  without  love  was  dust  and  ashes, 
I  should  tell  you.  Well,  I've  found  it  out." 

Miss  Ferris'  face  grew  grave  and  sad.  "I'm 
sorry  you've  had  to  find  it  out,"  she  said 
quietly.  "But  thank  you  for  telling  me. 
Your  promises  were  always  kept,  Abbie." 

A  girl  came  in  with  two  trays  on  a  little 
cart,  went  away  again. 

"It's  a  plain  luncheon — frizzled-beef  gravy 
today,"  Miss  Ferris  said.  "But  you  used  to 
like  that." 

Abbie  took  the  tray.  "I  still  like  it." 

After  a  little  Miss  Ferris  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  tell  me,  Abbie?  Or  don't  you?  It's 
all  right,  either  way.  I  know  you  didn't 
marry  Rob." 

"No,  I  didn't  marry  Rob,  Miss  Ferris. 
I  married  Jonathan  Elliot." 

"Yes,  I  know.  His  books  are  very  fine." 

"Yes,"  Abbie  agreed.  Then  she  said, 
"Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing if  you  have  time." 

"  I  have  time,"  Miss  Ferris  said  quietly. 

"You  know  the  beginning.  I  told  you  the 
beginning." 

"Yes,  you  did,  Abbie.  But  I  hoped  it 
wouldn't  last." 

"It's  lasted  till  now."  She  began  to  talk 
of  these  last  years,  adorning  nothing,  hiding 
nothing.  She  even  told  about  changing  the 
dishes  that  night  for  dinner,  about  Chrissie 
and  what  she  had  done  to  her,  about  how  she 
had  grieved  her  father  and  made  him  so 
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lonely  he  had  married  Chrissie,  about  how 
she  had  tried  to  spoil  the  marriage.  She 
told  her  about  Jonathan,  about  meeting  him 
and  wanting  him.  "I  didn't  love  him,  you 
see.  I  wanted  him,"  she  explained  carefully. 

"  I  see,"  Miss  Ferris  said.  Her  face  had  a 
quiet  pain  in  its  sturdy  squareness. 

"It  just  didn't  turn  out  the  way  I  ex- 
pected. He  had  more  power  than  I.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  change  him  in  any  way.  He 
went  away  from  me  to  write.  And  then  he 
let  me  know  that  he  thought  I  was  like  my 
mother,  without  any  soul,  and  he  went  to 
England.  He's  back  now,  but  not  with  me. 
He's  down  in  Virginia — and  he  won't  come 
back." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Miss  Ferris  said. 

"That's  not  all.  I  saw  Rob  yesterday." 
She  told  in  detail  about  that  meeting,  all  the 
things  she  had  said.  Her  voice  was  tired,  but 
she  went  on  evenly.  "And  it  was  only  the 
truth,"  she  said  quietly  at  the  end.  "Only  the 
truth.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  that's  the 
worst  of  it.  Everything  I've  done  all  these 
years,  I've  done  on  purpose.  I  love  Jonathan 
very  much.  Not  the  way  I  did  Rob;  really 
with  all  of  me.  Miss  Ferris — all  there  is  left, 
at  any  rate.  But  you  see,  I'll  never  be  able  to 
show  it  now.  He  would  never  believe  it. 
I — well,  I  suppose  I  just  don't  know  the  way 
any  more  to  give  myself  whole  to  anything 
or  anyone.  That's  what  I've  done  to  myself." 

Miss  Ferris  folded  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether before  her  on  the  desk.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  sudden  tears,  but  they  did  not 
fall.  "Abbie,"  she  said,  "I  believe  you.  And 
I  always  did  believe  in  you.  I've  been  wait- 
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know  what  Elizabeth 
fought  against. 

Read  this  current  best 
seller  abridged  to  one-part- 
novel  length  in  the 
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ing  over  these  years,  waiting  for  some  sign 
from  you ;  I  knew  it  would  come.  Abbie,  you 
had  the  strength  to  go  the  wrong  way — well, 
I  have  faith  that  you  have  the  strength  to 
turn  about  and  go  the  other  way,  back  to 
that  girl  I  knew  here  at  school.  Not  all  the 
way  back,  for  you're  a  woman  now.  But  I 
don't  believe  love  can  be  annulled.  Why 
don't  you  just  go  to  him  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  told  me?  Surely  the  man  who  wrote 
The  Handmaiden  would  understand." 

Abbie  stood  up.  "Yes,  why  don't  I?"  she 
said  humbly.  She  put  out  her  hands  and 
Miss  Ferris  took  them  warmly. 

The  next  night  at  twilight  she  walked  up 
the  path  beyond  the  village  to  "Mr.  Elliot's 
place."  She  was  tired  of  travel.  There  had 
been  the  trip  yesterday  to  Miss  Ferris',  and 
now  this  tedious  journey  here.  Her  body 
was  tired.  Her  mind  was  tired,  too,  for  it 
had  gone  on  longer  journeys  yet,  groping 
back  over  her  mistakes,  back,  back  to  that 
time  when  she  had  known  what  warmth  and 
love  were,  when  spontaneity  had  been  hers, 
and  generosity  and  humility.  She  saw  the 
little  cottage,  and  a  yellow  lamp  suddenly 
glowed  in  its  window.  Her  body  felt  heavy 
and  she  paused  in  the  path.  Then  Miss 
Ferris'  words  came  back  to  her:  "Surely  the 
man  who  wrote  The  Handmaiden  would 
understand." 

She  began  to  walk  more  quickly,  suddenly 
not  afraid  of  interrupting,  knowing  Jonathan 
would  know  that  this  was  more  important 
than  any  book.  The  weight  went  away,  the 
weight  of  pride  and  fear.  She  knocked  at 
the  door. 

(THE   END) 
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Be  sure  to  write  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox,  Box  24,  Johnstown, 
for  a  free  copy  of  her  new  recipe  book  just  off  the  press. 


Hot  Oatmeal  Leads 
in  2  Great  Needs 

For  Nation's  Growffi  and  Strength! 

Yes,  natural,  whole-grain  oatmeal  unquestionably  leads  every 
other  cereal  in  Protein  —  the  great  vitality  element  every  child 
must  have  for  normal  growth;  every  adult  for  true  stamina. 
A  highly  important  superiority  now,  with  meat,  eggs  and 
other  protein  foods  scarce  or  rationed. 

Oatmeal  leads  all  cereals  in  food  energy,  too.  No  wheat,  corn 
or  rice  cereal  —  hot  or  cold,  restored  or  not  —  matches  true, 
natural  whole-grain  Quaker  Oats  in  protein  or  food  energy. 

To  help  protect  growth,  stamina  and  energy  —serve  delicious 
hot  Quaker  Oats  or  Mother's  Oats  daily.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Quick  Quaker  Oats  today — it  cooks  while  you  make  the  coffee ! 
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SONG  FOR  A  HERO 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

in  her  mind.  Marry  him !  And  so  at  last  he 
was  asking  her  to  marry  him.  After  all  this 
time.  And  sweetly,  timidly,  another  thought 
grew  in  her  mind :  perhaps  this  was  what  he 
had  wanted  four  years  ago,  and  hadn't  said 
in  so  many  words.  Perhaps  he  had  always 
wanted  it.  She  began  to  cry  a  little — fresh, 
easy  tears  that  felt  cool  and  good  against 
her  face. 

"Oh,  Dale — I  thought  you  never,  never 

would Even  now  I  can't  believe  you 

really  said  it." 

He  put  one  arm  around  her,  lifted  ofif  her 
hat  and  tossed  it  over  on  the  bureau.  "Said 
what?  Listen — I'm  just  making  conversa- 
tion. Don't  you  know  you  should  never  cry 
in  strange  hotel  rooms?  Didn't  your  mother 
tell  you?  It  creates  an  emotional  situa- 
tion   " 

"Dale — wait — I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." She  was  very  serious  now,  leaning 
back  out  of  his  arms.  "Are  you  asking  me 
to  marry  you  because  you  like  the  idea  of 
being  married — I  mean  leaving  something 
solid  behind  you  when  you  go  to  war?  Is 
that  it.  Dale?  Because  I've  heard  men  some- 
times feel  that  way.  Or  is  it  just  that  you 
want  me  enough  to — to  sacrifice  your  free- 
dom? No,  please  don't  laugh  at  me — I  want 
to  know." 

But  he  couldn't  keep  from  smiling,  his 
eyes  gleaming  down  at  her.  "Wouldn't  you 
be  a  bit  hurt  if  I  said  it  was  just  marriage  I 
was  looking  for,  and  almost  any  girl  would 
fill  the  bill?" 

OHE  said  passionately,  "No!  No.  I'd  be 
glad!  Because  if  you  wanted  to  be  married, 
then  I  know  it  would  last.  Because,  oh,  I'd 
be  such  a  wonderful  wife !  I'd  be  so  happy  if 
you  wanted  the  things  I  could  give  you — the 
solid  things " 

"You  know,  Allie,  one  of  your  irresistible 
attractions  is  your  neatness — that  just-out- 
of-wrappings  look.  I  have  a  constant  urge 
to  muss  you  up."  Still  smiling,  he  ruffled  his 
hand  through  her  hair.  "So  marriage  is  solid, 
is  it?  Solid,  she  says.  Well,  answer  this  one: 
What  good  is  a  wife  if  she's  a  couple  of 
oceans  away?  No,  I'm  not  anxious  to  get 
married.  I  don't  suppose  I  care  much,  one 
way  or  the  other."  He  pulled  her  head  for- 
ward onto  his  shoulder,  and  into  the  dark- 
ness she  said: 

"Then  it's  me  that  you  want — enough  to 
be  willing  to  do  it  my  way." 

"You  haven't  got  it  right  yet,"  he  told 
her.  "You  make  it  sound  like  some  kind  of 
bargain.  No,  I  just  thought  you  might  like 
the  idea." 

His  hand  was  under  her  chin,  and  his 
voice  was  absent-minded,  as  though  he 
weren't  thinking  of  what  he  was  saying,  but 
only  of  kissing  her.  Sighing,  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  kiss.  His  arms  tightened,  grew 
hard  and  exultant,  and  he  began  to  laugh 
softly. 

"  Don't  fool  yourself,  Allie.  The  honorable 
proposal  is  just  so  much  velvet.  Take  it  or 
leave  it.  You're  my  girl  any  way  I  want  it. 
'Allie's  my  girl' — that's  been  drumming  in 
my  ears  since  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  every- 
where I've  been.  You'd  have  gone  to  Brazil 
with  me  four  years  ago  if  I'd  turned  on  the 
pressure.  Admit  it,  sweetheart,  and  then 
we'll  go  out  and  get  the  license.  .  .  .  Allie, 
what's  the  matter?" 

She  was  wrenching  herself  out  of  his  arms. 
"You  always  spoil  things,  don't  you.  Dale? 
You  build  up  something  high  and — and 
beautiful,  and  then  you  knock  it  down." 

"Allie,  for  the  love  of  heaven " 

She  said  in  a  cold,  bright  voice,  like  sun  on 
ice,  "I'm  going  now.  This  closes  the  last 
chapter.  I  hope  you  have  a  good  trip,  wher- 
ever you're  going.  Give  the  other  boys  a 
chance  to  do  something  once  in  a  while, 
won't  you?" 

She  was  deathly  afraid  he  would  say  some- 
thing before  she  could  get  the  door  closed 
between  them.  But  he  just  stood  there, 
holding  to  the  bed's  footboard,  staring  at 
her,  as  though  he'd  been  hit  and  didn't  yet 
know  what  had  hit  him.  Running  d. iv,'-.  the 
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ing: salt  to  taste.  Mix  well; 
spread  on  bread;  grill  in  hot  oven. 

So  tasty  you'll  smack  your  lips!  Nothing 
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TO  WAKE  UP 
RADIANT 

Try  This  Tonight 


IF  YOU  wake  up  tired  and  listless — if  your 
freshness  and  "sparkle"  are  slipping  away  in 
the  stress  of  these  strenuous  times — you 
should  know  this! 

Thousands  are  drinking  a  cup  of  Ovaltine 
night  and  morning — for  radiant  morning 
freshness  and  vigorous  days. 

For  Ovaltine  is  a  scientific /ooa'-concentrate 
designed  to  do  two  important  things. 

Tirst,  taken  warm  at  bedtime,  it  fosters  sound 
sleep,  without  drugs.  Second,  it  helps  to  build 
you  up  while  you  sleep.  According  to  experts, 
two  glasses  daily,  made  with  milk  as  directed, 
supply  all  the  extra  vitamins  and  minerals  you 
need  for  utmost  vitality — provided  you  just  eat 
3  average-good  meals  a  day,  including  citrus 
fruit  or  tomatoes.  In  addition  Ovaltine  also 
provides  the  basic  food  elements  absolutely 
necessary  to  rebuild  muscle,  nerve  and  body 
cells,  and  for  vitality  and  endurance. 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine  tonight,  for  bet- 
ter sleep  and  for  morning  freshness? 

OVALTINE 


Wl  N  DOW 
CLOTHS 

(in  the  white  box) 
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SK  HIM  about  the  advantagesofimprovedHygeia 
"J^Nursing  Bottle  with  easy-to-clean  wide  mouth, 
wide  base  to  prevent  tipping,  scale  applied  in  color 
ifor  easy  reading.  Famous  breast -shaped  Nipple 
has  patented  air  vf  nt  to  reduce  "wind-sucking." 
HYGEIA  "STERI-SEAL"  CAP  — Another  important 
Miprovement.  Prepare  formula  and  fill  bottles  for 
day's  feeding.  Then  attach 
Hygeia  "Steri-Seal"  Cap  (see 
W-  ^A*  Vt^^^^^B  ^rrow^  in  picture),  and  nipples 
^•'  r  ^^^^^H  ^"^  formula  are  protected  un- 
C     1  1    -31       til  feeding  time. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Hygeia 
equipment  today. 
HELP  WIN  THE  WAR  by  conserv- 
ing rubber.  Use  a  separate  nip- 
ple for  each  feeding.  Clean 
immediately  after  use.  Avoid 
excessive  boiling. 


HYGEIA 

NURSING  BOTTLES  &  NIPPLES 


carpeted  corridor,  carrying  her  hat  in  her 
hand,  she  glanced  back  once — but  the  closed 
door  of  his  room  looked  like  all  the  other 
doors. 

Out  on  the  street,  she  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  any  sense  to 
her  at  first,  but  after  a  moment  she  saw  that 
if  she  returned  to  her  office  now  she  would  be 
only  a  few  minutes  late.  She  began  to  walk 
very  fast,  but  not  because  of  the  lateness. 
The  office  loomed  in  her  mind  as  a  refuge. 
The  office  had  its  own  life,  and  knew  nothing 
of  this  last  hour.  There'd  be  work  to  do,  and 
people  around  her. 

Nobody  looked  at  her  when  she  came  in. 
She  hung  up  her  hat,  went  to  her  desk  and 
inserted  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  typewriter. 
Her  fingers  went  quietly  to  work,  and  her 
mind  stumbled  clumsily  after  them.  Her 
mind  was  running  away  from  something. 
She  thought,  I'll  get  Roxie  to  go  to  the  movies 
with  me  tonight.  It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  me. 
If  she  could  only  become  a  pair  of  eyes  and 
ears,  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  others,  she 
could  go  on  shutting  out  the  thing  that  was 
knocking  against  her  mind. 

Ihree  hours  later  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  apartment.  Roxie  was  in  the  bedroom, 
at  the  dressing  table,  doing  her  nails.  When 
AUie  came  in,  she  set  down  the  small,  scarlet 
bottle,  turned  around  on  the  bench  and 
faced  her  curiously. 

"Well,  what  happened  to  you?" 
AUie  took  off  her  gloves  and  rolled  them 
into  a  little  ball.  "I  met  an  old  friend.  He 
asked  me  to  lunch.  You  didn't  mind,  did 
you?"  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  hadn't 
had  any  lunch,  after  all.  That  could  be  a 
good  reason  for  this  hollow  feeling. 

Roxie  was  looking  at  her  steadily.  "He 
gave  you  the  jitters  along  with  lunch,  didn't 


ARTIST 

1^  It  is  as  absurd  to  contend  that 
^  it  is  impossible  always  to  love 
the  same  woman  as  it  would  be  to 
assert  that  a  musician  needs  several 
violins  in  order  to  execute  a  piece  of 
music  and  to  create  an  entrancing 
melody.  —BALZAC. 


he?  What  old  friend?  Have  I  ever  heard  of 
him?" 

"I  suppose  you  have.  I  suppose  I've  told 
you  about  him." 

"Dale  Thomas?" 

She  nodded.  She  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  bathroom  and  stared  at  herself 
in  the  mirror.  She  still  looked  neat,  un- 
touched. Her  pale,  soft  hair  rippled  back 
evenly  from  the  parting.  The  fresh,  white 
collar  lay  smoothly  against  the  dark  jacket. 
That's  because  nothing  ever  happens  to  me,  she 
thought.  Things  almost  happen,  like  getting 
married,  like  today,  but  never  quite.  Not 
enough  to  muss  me  up.  That's  what  he  said — 
that's  what  he  said  he  wanted  to  do. 

Roxie  came  in  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
tub.  "What's  the  matter?  Didn't  it  come 
off?" 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it,"  Allie  told  her. 
"If  you  haven't  a  date,  I  thought  we'd  go 
to  a  movie." 

Roxie  said,  "Let's  get  back  to  the  Thomas 
man.  I  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  paper  last 
week.  I  meant  to  give  it  to  you,  but  then  I 
remembered  that  every  time  you  thought  of 
him,  or  something  came  up  that  reminded 
you  of  him,  it  took  you  a  week  to  get  over  it. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it?  It  might  open  up 
some  new  angles.  Apparently  you  couldn't 
feel  worse." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Yes,  I'd  like  to 
see  it." 

Roxie  went  into  the  bedroom.  A  moment 
later  she  called  out,  "  Well,  here  it  is.  Maybe 
none  of  this  is  news  to  you,  but  I've  stayed 
impressed  for  a  week." 

Allie  had  the  newspaper  clipping  in  her 
hand.  She  looked  at  a  grayish  blur  that  was 
Dale's  face.  He  was  smiling,  and  his  eyes 
had  little  points  of  light  in  them,  and  he 
looked  like  a  Hollywood  heartthrob.  There 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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"Mr.  Gentleman  Knife  here.  Mrs.  Lady  Fork  there.  Little-girl  teaspoon 
here . . .  that's  me,  holding  tight  to  daddy's  hand.  Grown-up  daughter  salad 
fork  there."  "Don't  forget  Auntie  May  soup  spoon."  "No . . .  and  the  little 
saltspoon,  that's  my  dolly.  Oh,  mamma,  it  couldn't  look  lovelier  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  of  England  were  coming  to  dinner!" 

-»  *  * 
At  least  four  generations  of  American  daughters  have  known  that  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  sterling  than  Gorham.  By  the  time  Queen  Victoria  was 
crowned,  Gorham  Sterling  was  famous.  1 13  years  of  unbroken  craftsman- 
ship in  sterling  have  put  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Gorham  on  the  finest 
tables  in  America.  Remember,  you  have  our  word  that  you  can  match-and- 
add  when  we  return  full-time  to  making  our  ceiiliny-fanious  flatware. 
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Below,  left  to  right:  GREENBRIER  •  lyric  •  ciiantii.i.y  •  Fairfax  •  English  gadroon  •  camellia 
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(which,  when   deciphered    by  cryptograph   expert^ 
Virginia  Candeia,  means— ''Camel  is  my  favorite/') 


WOMEN 
IN  THE  WAR 

•  Cracking  secret  codes 
. . .  flying  planes  . . .  test- 
ing parachutes  . . .  tilling 
the  soil  ...  building 
bombers...  riveting 
ships  .  .  .  the  women  of 
America  are  "in  service" 
today.  And  with  them  — 
as  with  the  men  in  the 
services  *  —  Camel  is  a 
favorite. 


•  There's  always  got  to 
be  a  time  when  the  dis- 
appearing inks  disappear 
and  the  slide  rule  goes 
sliding  into  a  desk  drawer 
and  a  girl  goes  "all  out" 
for  glamour.  Here's  Vir- 
ginia snapped  at  just  such 
a  moment.  "At  work  or 
play,"  she  says,  "there's 
no  cigarette  like  Camel." 


^^Pi' 


•  •  There's  nothing  puzzling  about  my  empha- 
tic preference  for  Camels  above  all  other 
cigarettes,"  Virginia  Candeia  declares. 
''To  me.  Camel's  flavor  has  a  richness  and 
mellowness  all  its  own.  And  Camels  are 
so  mild  I  smoke  as  many  as  I  please.  ^^ 

YOU  USED  to  see  Virginia  on  the  courts  of 
Westchester  County's  exclusive  tennis  clubs 
...  or  dancing  the  night  away  at  debutante  par- 
ties ...  or  parading  as  a  mannequin,  for  charity, 
in  society  fashion  shows  ...  or  searching  at 
auctions  for  old  silver  and  Regency  furniture, 
which  she  adores.  Now  ...  all  that's  changed. 
Now  she's  a  code  and  cipher  expert.  Disappearing 
inks,  chemicals,  mathematical  problems,  vapor- 
izers— those  are  her  "playthings"  today.  She's  at 
work ...  at "  war."  Here  you  see  Virginia  on  the  j  oh. 

FIRST  IN 
THE  SERVICE 

*  With  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  the  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 
(Based  on  actual  sales  records.) 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  WInaton-Salcm.  N.  C 


The'T-  ZONE"- where 
cigarettes  are  judged 

The  "T-ZONE 
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Taste  and  Throat  *1J 

•      It  iv  It 

— is  the  proving  ground  for  ciga- ,  •■'■ 

rettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat    .  '^ 

can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  ^ 

and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  Based  3(5^^ 

on  the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  puji. 

Camels  will  suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T."  Try  thenue  r^ 


COSTLIER    TOBACCOS 


(Continued  from  Page  89) 
as  a  caption  underneath:  Captain  Wins 
IGH  Award.  She  read  on: 

Capt.  Dale  Thomas,  on  leave  from  the 
lUth  Pacific,  stopped  briefly  in  Washington 

receive  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
cstanding  achievement  against  the  enemy, 
iptain  Thomas  led  a  squadron  against  an 
emy  concentration  of  transports,  of  which 
e  was  sunk,  another  struck.  Captain 
lomas'  own  plane  was  hit  more  than  one  hun- 
ed  times  by  Japanese  pursuits,  but  in  spite  of 
maged  controls  he  managed  to  protect  his 
•mation  and  land  safely.  [Captain  Thomas  is 
;    recipient    of    many    other    recognitions 

merit,  including  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
stinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Allie  looked  up.  She  looked  blindly  at 
)xie. 

Roxie  was  smiling  and  working  on  her 
ils  again.  "Your  boy  friend's  the  genuine 
licle,  I'd  gather." 

"You  should  have  given  me  this,"  Allie 
d  slowly,  "a  week  ago.  You  see,  I  never 
:  :e  in  anything — unless  it's  pushed  down 
•  throat." 

it  was  getting  dark  outdoors,  and  lights 
ire  beginning  to  prick  through  the  dusk. 
le  street  had  a  dinnertime  emptiness. 
Ue  walked  along  between  the  brick-front 
uses  lightly  and  without  effort.  She  felt 
■  reshed,  as  though  it  were  the  beginning  of 
I  ay  instead  of  the  end. 

k>me  boys  were  playing  with  a  ball  on  a 
i  le  piece  of  bare  ground  at  the  corner,  their 
»ces  shrill  and  impatient.  The  ball  came 
^mcing  toward  her,  and  she  caught  it  be- 
«;  it  got  out  into  the  street,  and  tossed  it 

3  k.  "Here's  your  ball,"  she  called  out 
f.ly,  unnecessarily. 

ihe  walked  on.  The  boys'  voices  receded, 
jame  small  and  rhythmic,  like  a  cricket 
:!  rus,  and  she  could  think  against  the 
Knd.    She  would  begin  with  herself,  be- 

se  that  way  she  could  save  the  best  for 

'm  small,  she  told  herself — all  my  life 
'  been  small  and  cautious  and  afraid.  I 
I  'T  tried  for  anything  big,  because  I  was 
1]  lid  of  failing,  and  of  people  laughing  at  me. 
^  id  no  faith  in  myself.  And  so  I  had  no  faith 
T:  ither  people's  bigness  either.  I  was  suspi- 
■1  -s  of  anything  that  wasn't  cautious  and 
n'est — like  me.  But  Dale  is  big.  Even  his 
a  Is.  He  simply  tells  the  truth.  Why  not? 
T  him  it  seems  obvious  to  anybody.  It  isn't, 
;1  explained  carefully  to  herself,  just  that 
'■  discovered  he's  a  hero.  I've  discovered 
c  t  makes  him  tick.  He  paints  a  big,  shiny, 
k  ling  picture  of  himself,  and  then  he  works 
u  sweats  and  risks  his  life  to  grow  up  to  it. 

4  '  that  puts  him  a  good  notch  higher.  It's  a 
!(■   of  growing  I  never  have  thought  of  before. 

A  D  after  a  while  she  knew  the  thing  she 
u  been  holding  back  all  afternoon.  But 
ih  ;ould  say  it  now,  and  the  words  sounded 
>inle  and  good:  I'm  Dale's  girl — any  way 
he  ants  it.  He  was  telling  the  truth  then  too. 

\e  had  walked  downtown  twenty  blocks. 
Fc  the  first  time  she  felt  a  need  to  hurry. 
5ux)se  he  had  gone — just  checked  out  for 
10 here?  She  got  onto  a  cross- town  trolley 
.VI  a  group  of  people,  and  sat  tense  on  the 
:d  of  her  seat.  When  she  got  out  she  ran 
thi;wo  remaining  blocks  to  the  hotel. 

I  was  exquisite  relief  to  hear  his  voice  in 
ari/er  to  her  knock.    She  heard  him  clear 


hroat,  and  then  he  said  grufifly,  "Yes — 

lis  it?" 

le  turned  the  knob.  The  door  wasn't 

d.  She  walked  into  the  room.  There 
no  lights  turned  on.  The  rqpm  was 
shiby  gray  with  twilight.  The  chintz  chair 
Wc  aulled  over  facing  the  open  window,  and 
was  sitting  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 

ing.    She  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 

sitting  there  for  a  long  time,  looking  out 

the  city. 

e  said  nervously,  "Dale — I'm  back.    I 

walked  in  and  rode  up  in  the  elevator.  I 
wa|icared  you  wouldn't  be  here." 

'm  here,"  he  said. 

Vhat  have  you  been  doing— just  sitting 
th4-?" 

guess  so." 

Jl  the  time?" 


"Allie"— he  got  up  and  stood  looking  at 
her  stiffly — "did  you  come  back  to  explain 
to  me— what  happened?  Because  I'd  like  a 
little  light  shed  on  that— just  for  the  rec- 
ord." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "that's  why  I  came 
back."  She  put  her  arms  around  him;  her 
palms  felt  the  short-cut,  thick  hair  at  the 
back  of  his  neck.  She  began  to  whisper, 
"Dale,  forgive  me — forgive  me!  For  being 
so  vain.  Because  I  couldn't  bear  for  you  to 
be  so  sure  of  me.  Everything  you  said  is 
true — I  know  it  now.    I  knew  it  all  along." 

XI IS  arms  came  up  slowly,  uncertainly. 
"Allie,  I've  got  to  tell  you  something.  It's  a 
bit  hard  to  say.  But  when  you  walked  out  of 
here  four,  five  hours  ago — whenever  it  was — 
you  took  part  of  me  with  you — the  best  part. 
You  took  it  and  threw  it  away.  What  was 
left  here  in  this  room  wasn't  worth  a  thing, 
Allie." 

"What's  the  best  part.  Dale?   Tell  me." 

His  voice  came  out  slow,  almost  fumbling. 
"The  part  of  me  that's  sure  and  confident  of 
myself.  I  loved  you,  I  tried  to  get  you — and 
I  failed.  You  walked  out  on  me  just  when  I 
thought  everything  was  going  to  be  fine. 
Twice  I'd  failed  with  you.  I  felt  like  a — 
like  a  rind,  something  that  all  the  juice  was 
sucked  out  of.  You  see  what  I'm  getting  at, 
Allie?" 

"I  think  I  see." 

"The  thing  about  failure  is  that  it  goes 
right  through  a  man — turns  everything  rot- 
ten. A  man's  got  to  believe  he's  all  right — 
he's  got  to.  That's  what  I  tell  myself  when 
I'm  in  a  plane,  with  nobody  but  myself  to 
count  on,  when  the  Japs  start  opening  up 
and  there  aren't  any  odds  on  my  side.  I  say, 
'Thomas,  you're  worth  twenty  of  'em.  You 
can  outfly  'em,  and  outfight  'em,  and  out- 
guess 'em.  You're  tops  at  this  business. 
Thomas.  Let  'em  have  it!'  And  it's  true 
because  I  kid  myself  into  thinking  it  is.  See 
what  I  mean,  Allie?" 

"Yes." 

He  sank  down  in  the  chintz  chair  and 
pulled  her  after  him.  Their  fingers  twined  to- 
gether; their  faces  turned  out  over  the  dim- 
lighted  city.  His  voice  was  softer  now,  more 
relaxed. 

"  Maybe  it's  different  with  women.  But  it 
seems  that  if  a  man's  going  to  pick  himself 
off  a  piece  of  glory,  he's  got  to  keep  that 
thing  buzzing  in  his  mind  most  of  the  time: 
'You're  pretty  good,  fella.  You'll  get  there, 
all  right.  You've  got  the  stuff.'  Of  course, 
sometimes  he  overdoes  it." 

She  said,  "From  now  on,  that's  my  job — 
telling  you  how  good  you  are."  Suddenly 
she  stirred,  and  pressed  her  face  against  his 
shoulder.  "Oh,  Dale — it's  all  true!  When  I 
read  all  that  in  the  paper  about  you — when 
Roxie  gave  it  to  me  to  read,  knowing  what  it 
would  mean  to  me — I  was  so  proud  I  thought 
I'd  burst." 

"That's  the  stuff,"  Dale  said  contentedly. 
"Nobody  can  sing  that  song  as  sweet  as  a 
woman." 


By  Alarcelene  Cox 

THE  true  actress  is  the  mother  who  dis- 
plays an  enormous  surprise  over  her 
Christmas  present,  which  she  helped  the 
children  select. 

A  child  punished  one  day  and  let  go  the 
next  leads  a  quicksand  existence. 

She  talks  in  high  gear  and  thinks  in  low. 

There  should  be  one  yard  in  every 
neighborhood  where  a  child's  footprint 
is  valued  as  highly  as  a  flower. 

Mothers  who  work  should  arrange  to  Jt 
in  the  home  from  four  to  eight  p.m.,  when 
more  problems  need  smoothing  out  than 
at  any  other  time.  By  eight  o'clock  I  gen- 
erally feel  that  I  should  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  of  the  flatirons. 


FOR  DRY  SKIN  WITH  TINY  LINES... 
THIS  SMOOTHING  LUBRICATION 
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EXTRA  RICH  SKIN  CREAM 
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As  you  grow  older,  your  skin  needs  extra  help  to  keep  it 
looking  smooth,  youthfully  pliant.  Every  niglit  pamper 
it  with  Dorothy  Gray  Extra  Rich  Skin  Cream.  Its  pure 

oils  lubricate  dry,  weathered  skin. . .  help  soften  away  tiny 
dry-skin  lines.  $1.  Plus  tax.  At  smart  cosmetic  counters. 
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DINER  DISHES 


New  Orleans  has 
a  way  with  Salads 


You  might  think  it  was  the  old-world 
charm  of  the  place  that  casts  a  spell 
over  its  famous  salads  and  makes  them  taste 
like  food  for  the  gods. 

But  no!  These  glorious  New  Orleans  sal- 
ads can  grace  your  table  wherever  you  are, 
for  the  magic  of  them  lies  in  the  dressing . . . 
and  the  secret  of  that  dressing  is  Wesson 
Oil,  New  Orleans'  own  salad  oil. 

With  Wesson,  you  can  give  that  same 
subtle  quality  to  all  your  salads.  When  you 
open  your  first  bottle,  you'll  be  delighted  at 
the  difference  in  Wesson  Oil.  Its  lighter, 
delicate  flavor  points  up  the  seasonings  . . . 
never  hides  them  under  a  heavy  oily  taste. 
Wesson  even  looks  different  as  it  pours  . . . 
it  fairly  sparkles,  it's  so  clean  and  pure.  No 
wonder  Wesson  users  say  they're  never  go- 
ing back  to  imported  salad  oils! 

Basic  Neti'  Orleans  Dressing 

Mix!  Shake  in  Jar! 
Yi  teaspoon  salt  1/2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

14  teaspoon  sugar       %  cup  WliSSON  OIL 
Dash  white  pepper     ^4  cup  vinegar 

Most  New  Orleans  cooks  like  to  rub  the  salad  bowl 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  before  making  the  salad.  An 
for  interesting  Creole  variations,  try  adding  either 
V4   cup  of   Roquefort-type  cheese,  or    (4    cup  of 
chopped  chives. 

^\fesson  Oil 

FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Ever  Try  Heart? 
CALF'S-HEART  RAGOUT 

{Approximate  cost,  58  cents — serves  4) 

Ordel*  calves'  hearts  a  day  ahead. 
They  are  low  in  points  and,  if  slowly 
cooked,  delicious.  Buy  2  calves'  hearts 
for  four.  Remove  veins  and  arteries. 
\X  ash  well.  Cut  into  half-inch  cubes. 
Krown  in  3  tablespoons  shortening  in 
a  heavy  pan.  Stir  often  so  meat  will 
brown  evenly.  Sprinkle  with  3  table- 
spoons flour.  Stir  and  let  flour  brown 
a  little  too.  Add  3  cups  water,  1  cup 
sliced  onions  or  a  piece  of  garlic, 
finely  minced.  Also  add  salt  and  pep- 
per, a  bay  leaf,  crushed,  a  pinoh  of 
thyme  and  one  of  marjoram.  Cover 
and  simmer  about  two  hours,  until 
heart  is  tender. 

Menupttv:  Calf  s-heart  ragout;  rice  or 
noodles;  salad  bowl;  crusty  rolls;  stewed 
rhubarb;  spongecake;  coffee. 


Lenten  Special 
II AKKII  Fisn,  ITALIAIV  STYLE 

(Approximate  cost,  67  cents — serves  4) 

Have  halibut  or  codfish  steaks  cut  one 
inch  thick.  One  steak  will  serve  two. 
Place  in  baking  pan.  Cook  1  No.  2  can 
tomalf>es  with  *A  cup  chopped  pars- 
ley, V2  cup  diced  green  pepper  and  1 
dove  garlic,  minced,  until  the  to- 
mato is  somewhat  reduced.  Add  1 
tablespoon  butter  or  margarine,  some 
p<-ppcr  an<l  salt  an<l  {>our  over  the  lish. 
Hake  in  nuxlcrate  oven,  3.)0°  !•".,  about 
thirty  itiinntes.  In  the  last  few  min- 
utes sprinkle  54  eup  grated  or  diced 
cheese  over  the  top  and  allow  it  to  melt. 

Jtlonupttv:  Baked  fish,  Italian  style; 
spinach  with  olive  oil  and  vinegar;  rad- 
ishes and  scallions;  Italian  bread;  lemon 
souffle;  coffee. 

TaNleN  Like  Ciiielien 
RABBIT  FRI4'A»»SEE 

(.Ipproximale  cost  $2.95 — serres  6) 

Joint  a  3-pouiid  rabbit  and  cut  into 
serving-size  pieces.  \^  ipe  «ith  a  flamp 
cloth.  Dredge  with  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  (The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  put  !4  cup  flour  in  a  paper  bag 
wilh  I  teaspoon  salt  an<l  '4  tc-aspoon 
pepper.  Shake  well.)  Brown  pieces 
well  in  4  tablespoons  melted  shorten- 
ing, salad  oil  or  drippings.  Add  2  cups 
water,  1  table8poi>n  vinegar.  1  onion, 
chopped,  and  1  clove  garlic,  finely 
minced.  Season  with  '/i  bay  leaf, 
crushed,  and  a  good  pinch  of  thyme 
and  one  of  marjoram.  Bring  to  a  boil. 
Cover  ifnd  simmer  gently  until  meat 
is  nice  and  tender,  about  one  hour. 
More  water  may  be  added,  if  needed. 
Remove  meat  to  a  hot  platter.  Taste 
gravy  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper, 
if  necessary.  It  should  be  a  nice  con- 
sistency just  as  is,  but  more  liquid  or 
thickening  may  be  added,  if  desired. 
Pour  gravy  over  meat  and  serve. 

3lpnuette:  Rabbit  fricassee;  mashed 
potatoes;  Lima  and  string  beans  cooked 
together;  water  cress;  toasted  rolls; 
fruit  compote;  cofifee. 


Eggs  for  a  Spring  Meal 
EGG  CROaUETTES 

(Approximate  cost,  23  cents — serves  4) 

Hard  cook  3  eggs  and  make  1  cup 
thick  white  sauce,  using  3  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  3  tablespoons 
flour,  !^  teaspoon  salt,  a  pinch  of 
thyme  and  one  of  marjoram  and  1 
cup  milk.  Peel  the  eggs  and  chop 
both  whites  and  yolks.  Combine  with 
the  thick  sauce.  Reseason  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Add  1  tablespoon  gr&ted 


onion  or  chopped  scallion  tops  and  1 
tablespoon  chopped  parsley.  Chill 
mixture  thoroughly.  Put  %  cup  of 
soy  grits  in  a  shallow  pan  or  plate. 
The  soy  grits  we  mean  are  ground 
fairly  fine — about  the  texture  of  corn 
meal.  In  another  pan  put  1  beaten 
egg  mixed  with  1  tablespoon  milk. 
When  croquette  mixture  is  cold, 
shape  into  4  patties.  Dip  first  in  the 
grits,  then  in  the  beaten  egg  and 
lastly  roll  again  in  the  grits.  Fry  in 
about  3—4  tablespoons  bacon  drip- 
pings or  other  fat.  Turn  when  brown 
and  crusty.  When  using  soy  grits  for 
crumbing,  watch  the  heat.  Soy  prod- 
ucts brown  quickly. 

Menuettci  Egg  croquettes;  new  pota- 
toes and  peas;  chopped  buttered  beets; 
spring-salad  bowl;  French  bread; 
strawberry-rhubarb  tarts;  coffee. 

Soup  Supper 
MUSHROOM  CHOWDER 

(Approximate  cost,  45  cents — serves  4) 

Saute  ^  pound  mushrooms,  chopped, 
with  1  large  onion,  minced,  in  2  table- 
spoons drippings.  Add  1  cup  water 
and  2  potatoes,  diced.  Season  well. 
Simmer  until  tender.  Add  2  cups  milk. 
Reheat.    Serve  with  sour  cream. 

Mvnuvttc:   Mushroom  chowder;  hot  b\ 
biscuits;  salad  bowl;   cherry  pudding; 
coffee. 

Bring  Out  the  Casserole 

PORK-AIN'D-POTATO 
UASNEROLE 

(Approximate  cost,  57  cents'^ 
serines  4—6) 
Cut  1  pound  lean  fresh  pork  into 
pieces.  Season.  Brown  in  a  little 
shortening.  Add  2  cups  water.  Heat 
so  all  the  brown  drippings  are  loosened 
from  bottom  of  the  pan.  Slice  b-'B 
small  potatoes  thinly  as  you  do  for 
scalloped  potatoes.  Put  a  layer  of 
potato  in  bottom  of  casserole.  Sprin- 
kle with  salt  and  pepper  and  lightly 
with  flour.  Next  put  in  some  of  the 
meat  and  juice  and  about  1  table- 
spoon chopped  onion.  Add  another 
layer  of  potato,  salt,  pepper  and  flour, 
more  meat  and  juice,  onion,  and  so 
on,  until  casserole  is  filled.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  330°  F.,  about  one 
hour  or  until  potatoes  are  done. 

^lenuettez  Pork-and-potato  casserole; 
scalloped  celery,  tomatoes  and  spin- 
ach— bake  in  same  oven;  coleslaw;  rolls; 
fresh  fruit  bowl;  coffee. 

Eggs,  Plus 

DEVILED  EGGS  IN 
t'HEESE  SAUCE 

(Approximate  cost,  31  cents — serves  4) 

Hard  cook  4  eggs.  Peel,  halve,  take 
out  yolks  and  put  them  through  a 
sieve.  Add  1  teaspoon  vinegar  and  5^ 
teaspoon  dry  mustard,  enough  may- 
onnaise to  make  a  creamy  mixture. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and 
a  little  grated  onion.  Fill  whites,  ar- 
range in  a  shallow,  greased  casserole. 
Prepare  a  cheese  sauce,  using  4  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine,  4  table- 
spoons flour,  2  cups  milk  and  'A  cup 
grated  or  diced  cheese.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Pour  sauce  over  the 
deviled  eggs.  Sprinkle  v*'ith  buttered 
cracker  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes until  bubbly  and  brown. 

Mvnufttf:  Deviled  eggs  in  cheese 
sauce;  parsley-buttered  new  potatoes; 
spinach;  celery;  whole-wheat  muffins; 
jellied  rhubarb  whip;  coffee. 


Potatoes  and  Eggs— but  Different! 

Every  time  you  can,  call  on  the  goodness 
of  Del  Monte  €a>dii  QcficUn  Peas  to  make 
potato  cakes  and  steamed  eggs  something 
to  hurry  home  for!  This  combination 
flourishes  with  Del  Monte  Whole  Kernel 
Corn,  too  —  the  tender,  golden  kind ! 
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Rice  Need  a  Friend?  Try  De  Luxe  Plums! 

Pit  these  rich  Del  Monte  Plums  or  not— 
mix  with  cooked  rice,  place  in  buttered 
casserole,  top  with  brown  sugar,  butter 
or  margarine,  and  spice.  Cover  tightly, 
bake  about  30  minutes.  Extra  fine  served 
hot  with  top  milk. 
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You're  serving  potatoes,  rice,  pancakes 
and  other  energy  foods  more  often.  So 
variety  now  is  essential! 

And  what  a  world  of  extra  goodness 
you  get  — when  you  dress  up  any  one  of 
these  plentiful  foods  with  Del  Monte 
Brand  Fruits  and  Vegetables! 

It  doesn't  really  matter  which  Del  Monte  varie- 
ties you  use.  Or  what  everyday  foods  you  want  to 
brighten  and  improve.  Any  Del  Monte  Foods  your 
grocer  has  will  "make  up"  just  as  delicious  and 
tempting  as  the  ones  you  see  here. 

Of  course,  you  can't  always  expect  to  find  your 
special  favorites.  Not  these  days.  To  begin  with, 
there's  less  Del  Monte  to  sell.  Then,  so  many 
women  want  Del  Monte  quality,  they  buy  this 
label  whenever  they  find  it.  That's  why  it's  so 
often  first  to  go  from  grocers'  shelves. 

But  that  shouldn't  discourage  you!  Get  the  war- 
time habit  of  choosing  cheerfully  from  the  Del 
Monte  Foods  your  grocer  does  have.  That's  the  way 
to  make  the  very  most  of  your  ration  points  —  and 
money,  too! 

And  take  hope!  Some  fine  day  you'll  choose 
again  from  all  the  Del  Monte  favorites  — in  every 
can  and  jar  size  you  need. 

Back  the  Attack  — 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


fRUlT  COCKTAli    , 


2r 


^Ki 


Something  Special  for  Your  Pancakes! 

Make  very  thin  pancakes,  then  make  them 
wonderfial  with  drained,  hot,  buttered 
Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail,  sweetened 
slightly  with  brown  sugar.  Or,  use  Del 
Monte  Apricots  or  Sliced  Peaches.  Grand, 
whichever  Del  Monte  Fruit  you  use. 


—•^  -.,'„*-*" 


^oTfROM  THE  VAR.eT.ES  YOUR  GROCER  HAS 


-FUll  POINTS'  WORTH  EVERY  TIME 


Whether  it's  Junior  or  a  job  that  keeps  vo»  stepping, 
feet  and  rationed  shoes  can  take  it  ^vhen  the  shoes 
are  comfortable,  'vvell-niade  and  accurately 
fitted.  Enna  Jetticks  keep  American 
>vomen  stepping  everywhere  today, 
because  these  shoes  have  made  a 
career  of  ease  and  exactly-right  fit. 

ENNA  JETTICK  SHOES,  INC. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


*5,o'6=» 


America'' s 


Smartest  Walking  Shoes 


THERE  IS 
SUCH  STRENGTH 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

appreciation  of  the  arts,  yet  she  could  not 
reconcile  herself  to  marrying  him.  Franz 
had  very  little  sense  of  humor,  no  imagina- 
tion nor  any  patience  after  one  really  got  to 
know  him  well,  and  her  frequent  resentment 
at  these  discoveries  caused  her  to  quarrel 
with  him  frightfully.  Nevertheless,  she 
might  have  married  him  if  Augusta,  frantic 
with  jealousy,  had  not  interfered. 

Febby  had  listened  to  Franz  and  Augusta 
as  they  quarreled  over  her  future,  and,  as 
she  watched  them,  had  seen  that  they  were 
alike  in  arrogance  and  dominance.  Febby 
understood  then  what  marriage  would  mean 
to  Franz.  He  needed  a  wife  only  because 
she  could  be  a  decorative  asset,  could  eventu- 
ally bear  him  si.x  sons  or  more  who  might  one 
day  fight  for  the  Vaterland  and  avenge  the 
great  wrongs  done  the  country.  But  love 
and  companionship,  as  Febby  desired  them, 
were  unfamiliar  to  Franz.  He  had  left  in  a 
rage  for  Berlin  and  presently  Febby  did  not 
miss  him  so  keenly.  Augusta's  vast  relief 
brought  peace  at  last  to  the  household. 

Well,  it  had  not  all  been  unpleasant.  Be- 
fore that  episode  there  had  been  several  de- 
lightful months  spent  with  Grandmother 
van  der  Liest-Leyden  in  her  white  stone 
house  in  Brussels.  She  lived  alone  with  her 
numerous  servants.  To  her  house  swarmed  a 
great  many  friends  and  relatives,  aged  men 
and  women  with  titles  and  interests  fastened 
to  other  eras.  Febby  and  Julie  hugely  en- 
joyed the  atmosphere  of  tarnished  splendor, 
but  Augusta  hated  it.  There  was  from  the 
first  a  deep  and  burning  animosity  between 
her  and  the  old  lady.  After  a  half  year  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  visit  come  to  an  end. 
The  family  moved  to  Paris  because  Mme. 
van  der  Liest-Leyden  insisted  upon  Febby's 
entering  the  Conservatoire, 

JNaturally  it  was  Augusta  who  impatiently 
terminated  the  interval  in  Paris.  For  three 
years  they  lived  in  Munich.  Doctor  Fritz- 
hoff.  even  here,  could  not  fully  recover  from 
his  peculiar  illness,  although  he  seemed  much 
better  among  old  friends  and  relatives.  The 
outrageous  state  of  inflation  and  the  scarcity 
of  good  food  kept  Augusta  in  a  grim  mood 
most  of  the  time.  Finally,  after  talking  it 
over  with  Franz  and  other  relatives,  Au- 
gusta had  decided  to  go  back  to  Vermont 
and  wait  until  matters  were  more  normal  in 
the  Reich. 

But  first  Martin  had  to  be  taken  to 
Vienna.  He  was  now  nine  years  old  and 
would  be  well  taken  care  of  at  the  Von 
Bergestadts;  he  was  to  go  to  a  good  Gymna- 
sium, learn  to  ride  and  shoot.  Later,  when 
they  all  returned  to  Germany,  Augusta 
would  claim  him  once  more. 

The  speedboat  slid  quietly  around  the 
bend,  engine  cut,  and  came  to  a  smooth 
stop  in  the  bay.  Febby  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  up,  startled,  as  a  young  man  stepped 
into  her  rowboat,  shoved  it  inland  and 
jumped  to  shore.  He  was  browned  and  bare- 
headed, his  shirt  open  at  the  throat  beneath 
a  disreputable  Norfolk  jacket.  He  wore 
soiled  corduroy  trousers,  and  between  his 
teeth  was  a  pipe.  As  he  came  closer  she  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  dark  and  he  had  a  dimple 
in  his  chin.  He  stopped  and  said  "Hello"  in 
a  surprised  voice  and  she  answered  him 
huskily.  Then  they  both  appraised  each 
other  in  silence. 

Febb\-  dismissed  him  by  opening  her  book 
and  saying  briefly,  "I'm  supposed  to  be 
working." 

He  glanced  at  the  mass  of  music-filled 
notes  and  said,  puzzled,  "Where  have  you 
come  from?  Isn't  it  rather  early  for  the 
summer  crowd?" 

She  did  not  look  up.  "I  don't  belong  to 
any  summer  crowd,  I  live  in  Verdune.  I'm 
Febby  FritzhofY." 

A  change  crossed  his  face.  The  friendly 
curiosity  left  his  eves  and  voice  and  he  said 
almost  formally,  "Oh.  You're  the  family 
that's  just  back  from  Europe.  Well,  I'm 
Larry  Ferguson.    I've  just  come  back  to 


S  ways 
to  tell  a  Fib 

(FROM  ANY  OTHER  TAMPON] 


Only  FIBS* 
of  all  tampons 
give  you  all  3 


I.  Fibs  Are  Quilted 

...  for  more  comfort,  greater  safety 
in  internal  protection  —  that's  why, 
with  Fibs,  there's  no  danger  of 
cotton  particles  clinging  to  any  del- 
icate membranes.  And  quilting  con- 
trols expansion  ...  so  Fibs  don't 
stretch  out  to  an  uncomfortable 
size  which  might  cause  pressure, 
irritation,  diflTicult  removal. 


2.  Fibs  Have  Rounded  Ends 

.  .  .  smooth,  gently  tapered  ends  . . . 
for  easy  insertion!  Unlike  any  lead- 
ing tampon  you've  ever  tried.  Your 
own  eyes  tell  you  that  Fibs  must 
be  easier  to  use!  You'll  like  the 
just-right  size  of  Fibs  .  .  .  they're 
not  too  large,  not  too  tiny. 


3.  Fibs— ^he  Kotex*  Tampon 

...  a  name  you  know,  a  tampon 
you  can  trust.  No  other  brand  is 
made  of  Cellucotton,*  the  soft,/<ist 
abaprbent  that's  used  in 
Kotex*  and  demanded 
by  many  famous  hospi- 
tals! In  Fibs,  just  as  in 
Kotex,  there's  no  com- 
promise with  quality. 


(■*T.  M.  Reg. 
t    S.  fat.Off.) 


The  Kotex  Tampon  for  Internal  Protectio  ^ 


V^erdune,  too,  taking  over  the  practice,  as 
father  died  last  spring,  you  know." 

Quickly  Febby  looked  at  him.  Why,  of 
X)urse.  The  photograph  of  the  youngest  son. 
Gracious,  how  long  ago  that  seemed.  They 
lad  seen  so  little  of  the  old  doctor,  once  they 
were  settled,  that  she  had  almost  forgotten 
;hat  strange  evening  with  him  almost  seven 
i^ears  ago.  Augusta  had  managed  that,  seeing 
;o  it  that  none  of  them  became  too  familiar 
with  the  townsfolk. 

Febby  said  gently,  "No,  I  didn't  know, 
['m  so  sorry.  We  haven't  been  back  long 
aiough  to  have  heard  all  the  village  news. 
tVould  you  sit  down  and  talk  to  me  about 
/erdune?" 

She  smiled  at  him  and  after  a  moment  he 
at  on  the  ground  beside  the  rock.  Her  smile 
vas  a  dazzling  surprise.  Evidently  this  one 
vasn't  entirely  like  the  oldest  sister,  about 
vhom  he  had  heard  plenty. 

He  indicated  the  thick  portfolio  in  her  lap. 
'Father  used  to  write  me  about  your  fam- 
ly.  You  were  quite  a  sensation  in  torpid  lit- 
le  Verdune  seven  years  ago.  So  you're  the 
me  that  is  to  be  the  concert  pianist?" 

Febby  kept  silent.  She  decided  to  ignore 
he  amusement  in  his  eyes  which  asked  so 
)lainly  why  in  the  world  she  ever  bothered 
)ecoming  a  concert  pianist.  She  thought  of 
lim  as  bourgeois  and  knew  he  believed  a 
i^oman  should  be  a  good  wife  and  mother 
nd  housekeeper  and  nothing  else,  appar- 
ntly. 

She  asked,  with  the  same  sort  of  amused 
oncem  in  her  voice,  "So  you're  the  one  that 
5  to  be  a  country  doctor?  Won't  you  mind 
lurying  yourself  here  in  Verdune  after  living 
1  Boston  for  so  long?" 

He  said  shortly,  "  It  was  Baltimore.  Johns 
lopkins.  No,  I  won't  mind.  Why  should  I? 
've  just  finished  my  internship  and  I've  got 
D  start  somewhere.  If  you  ask  me,  I  think 
'm  more  fortunate  than  most  young  doc- 
ors." 

"There  were  two  brothers?  What  h?n- 
ened  to  them?" 

"Dave's  around.  He  married  wealth  in 
lew  York,  which  is  one  way  for  a  lawyer  to 
l:quire  a  lucrative  practice.  And  Alan  was 
Ijilled  in  France.  He  is  buried  over  there 
)mewhere."  Idly  he  flipped  over  the  pages, 
lack  with  notes.  "This  looks  as  unintelli- 

ble  as  Chinese  characters." 

"So  do  your  prescriptions,  scrawled  in 
atin,  but  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to 
)ubt  their  value  because  of  that." 

There  was  another  short  silence.  Then  he 

)t  up,  puffing  on  his  pipe  just  as  his  father 

id  done.   He  said  indifferently,  "I  guess  I 

d   disturb   you.    Sorry.    See   you   again 

metime." 

She  put  out  a  hand  to  detain  him.  "Please 

)n't  go.  I'd  like  to  hear  all  about  your  work 


and  everyone  in  Verdune.  We've  been  gone 
so  long." 

He  hesitated,  then  sat  down  again  and 
suddenly  smiled.  "Tell  me,  why  did  you  de- 
cide to  come  back  after  all  these  years?  I 
understood  that  you  had  left  for  good,  and 
the  house  was  for  sale." 

"We  had  intended  staying  abroad,  but 
now  I'm  glad  we  didn't.  I  like  Vermont. 
Besides,  I'm  to  study  with  Prokmanoff  in 
New  York  next  winter.  You  see,  I'm  just 
about  ready  for  a  debut,  but  I'm  scared. 
Alexis  Prokmanoff  is  the  sort  of  teacher  who 
takes  the  fear  out  of  artists.  I  need  a  season 
with  him  and  then  I  think  I'll  be  all  right." 

"Why  are  you  scared?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  thinking  how 
openly  curious  he  was,  pelting  one  question 
after  another  and  expecting  immediate  en- 
lightenment. She  looked  at  her  strong  inter- 
locked fingers  and  wondered  if  she  should 
tell  him  about  the  nightmares.  The  ghastly 
horror  of  certain  recurring  dreams.  She  al- 
ways jerked  awake  from  them,  panting  and 
soaking  wet.  There  she  had  been,  alone  upon 
a  vast  concert  stage,  before  a  piano.  And 
there  was  the  hall,  thronged  with  those 
white  blobs  of  faces,  those  great  black  holes 
for  eyes,  waiting  for  music  that  never,  never 
came!  There  was  never  such  a  thing  as 
memory  in  those  nightmares,  not  the  tiniest 
scrap  of  remembered  music  could  seem  to 
filter  down  from  one's  mind  to  those  par- 
alyzed finger  tips.  .  .  .  No,  she'd  better  not. 
He  might  scoff. 

Before  she  could  speak,  he  said  gently,  "  Is 
it  because  you  don't  really  want  a  concert 
career  at  all?" 

Shock  widened  her  eyes.  "But  I  do!" 
she  exclaimed.  "There  isn't  anything  else 
I'd  rather  do." 

"Isn't  there?"  He  kept  looking  at  her. 
Anyone  with  that  face  and  figure  was  made 
for  nothing  but  a  man's  arms.  For  the  life 
of  him,  he  couldn't  picture  her  in  a  crowded 
hall,  pounding  out  sonatas. of  Beethoven  or 
Chopin. 

Febby  was  smiling.  "You  look  upset. 
What  about?" 

"I  was  just  thinking.  I  remember  father 
mentioning  that  older  sister  of  yours.  She 
runs  the  family,  doesn't  she?" 

"She  has  to.  Father  has  been  ill  for  many 
years.  Augusta  has  complete  authority  over 
us.  But  tell  me,  why  did  you  say  that  I  was 
scared  of  my  first  concert  because  I  didn't 
really  want  to  have  a  career  in  music?  " 

He  laughed  softly.  "Have  you  ever  looked 
into  a  mirror  quite  honestly  ?  You're  the  sort 
one  does  not  see  upon  the  concert  stage ! " 

" I  know,"  she  said  swiftly.  "I'm  the  type 
that  should  be  married  and  bear  six  sons. 
You  talk  just  like  Franz." 

"Who  is  Franz?" 


'It  sure  is  great  to  be  in  a  nice  big  kitchen — after  that  submarine!' 
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Portrait  of  a  lovely  lady — Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr.,  charming 
member  of  Wilmington's  leading  family.  Her  chestnut  hair  shines 
with  golden  lights.  Her  eyes  are  warm  and  sparkling.  And  her 
Dreamflower  "Rose  Cream"  complexion  —  sweet,  peach-toned  — 
picks  up  the  gold  in  her  hair  and  eyes.  "I've  never  found  a  powder 
shade  that  did  as  much  for  my  skin  as  Pond's  Dreamflower  'Rose 
Cream,'  "  says  Mrs.  du  Pont.  "It's  such  a  lovely,  delicate  peach 
tone,  and  the  Dreamflower  texture  is  so  clinging  and  smooth!" 

Light  up  the  hidden  gold  in  your  hair  and  eyes.  Bring  out  the 
soft  warmth  of  your  complexion  with  Pond's  delightful  "Rose 
Cream"  Dreamflower  powder. 


JinJiMPS     stay  on  longer!     " 
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Dainty  Dreamflower  cases 
demurely  hiding  5  pert, 
flirtatious  "Lips"  shades.  /^, 

Two  sizes— 49<,  10(1.  ___^^-~<^'  2 


>r8^   ^'l^^^Ss?^l>^^i\^'5^^  ^^^^  CREAM^-delicate  peach 
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NATURAL — soft  shell-pink 
BRUNETTE— rosy  beige 
RACHEL — creamy  ivory 
DUSK  ROSE— warm,  glowing 
DARK  RACHEL— rich,  golden 
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TAKE  A  JOBI  THE  MORE  WOMEN  AT  WORK  — THE  SOONER  WE  WINI 


"There  are 
sixteen  patients 
waiting,  Doctor..." 
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HIS  YEAR  one  out  of  every  four  of  America's  doctors  is  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Obviously,  we  now  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  keep  well.  To  provide 
essential  health  protection  for  the  nation,  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
footwear  has  been  maintained  by  Government  direction.  Wear  this 
footwear  when  necessary  to  safeguard  your  health  and  the  health 
of  your  family. 

The  development  of  synthetic  rubber  makes  this  raw  material 
available  for  essential  products.  But  .  .  .  with  the  need  for  producing 
necessary  war  equipment,  there  is  not  enough  manpower  available  to 
manufacture  any  surplus  of  rubber  footwear  for  civilian  use. 

Take  care  of  the  rubber  footwear  you  own.  And  in  order  to  make 
it  last  longer,  follow  these  three  simple  steps:  — 


Hood  Rubber  Co. 


A  DIVISION  OF 


Wash    rubber  Dry  linings   in  Hang   up  in   a 

surfaces  to  re-  riormol  tempera-  cool,    dry    place, 

move  d  irt,  oils  ture,  stuff  with  away  from   di- 

and  acids.  paper.  rect  light. 


An  important  wartime  duty— 


B.E  Goodrich 


"WT  IN  RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR  FACTORY 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


keep  healthy  and  physically  fit! 


mm 


"A  third  cousin  from  Berlin.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  him  for  a  while.  He  was  in  love 
with  me,  but  all  he  could  see  were  physical 
potentialities.  My  brain  and  my  talents  just 
didn't  exist." 

"And  that's  why  you  broke  the  engage- 
ment?" 

"It's  a  good  reason,  don't  you  think?" 

He  looked  at  the  sky,  slowly  darkening 
with  mauve  storm  clouds.  He  pointed  with 
his  pipe.  "Storm  brewing.  We'd  better  go. 
We  can  tie  your  boat  to  mine  and  perhaps 
beat  the  storm  across  the  bay."  He  got  up 
and  she  gathered  together  all  her  papers  and 
jumbled  them  into  a  heap  within  the  port- 
folio. He  took  it  from  her.  A  blue  zigzag 
of  lightning  cracked  apart  the  darkened  sky. 
The  trees  began  wildly  to  toss  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  lake  was  a  mass  of  whitecaps.  "I 
guess  we'd  better  not  be  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  in  that.  Come  along  to  that 
shack  over  there  or  we'll  be  drenched.  The 
roof  probably  leaks,  but  at  least  it  is  shelter 
of  sorts." 

She  followed  reluctantly;  and  as  she  ap- 
parently did  not  go  fast  enough,  he  took  her 
arm  and  pulled  her  along  hurriedly.  She 
hated  the  scrambling  through  underbrush  to 
a  ramshackle  old  cabin.  Someone  had  evi- 
dently built  it  for  fishing  or  hunting  and  it 
was  probably  full  of  snakes  and  bats  and  he 
was  the  sort  of  man,  Febby  was  perfectly  sure, 
that  made  fun  if  one  shuddered  or  screamed. 

The  inside  of  the 
cabin  became 
cloudy  with  dust  as 
they  entered.  It 
was  dimly  lighted, 
because  cobwebs 
crisscrossed  the  win- 
dows in  festoons.  A 
rickety  table,  an 
old  leather  couch 
and  some  broken 
chairs  were  scat- 
tered about  the 
room ;  rubbish  filled 
a  stone  fireplace. 

Doctor  Ferguson, 
muttering,  drew  the 
precious  manu- 
script from  beneath 
his  jacket  and  laid 
it  upon  the  table 
while  Febby  re- 
moved her  damp 
sweater  and  shook 
the  raindrops  from 
her  hair.  As  soon  as 
they  were  inside, 
the  skies  opened 
and  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. 

Larry  dropped  to 
a  low  wide  window 

sill  and  relit  his  pipe.  Febby  remained  near 
the  battered  old  Dutch  door,  leaning  against 
the  lower  hal  f  and  looking  out  at  the  solid  gray 
wall  of  water.  She  wondered  why  it  was  that 
she  and  this  Larry,  whom  she  had  found  so 
fascinating  in  a  photograph  years  ago,  should 
be  so  antagonistic  toward  each  other,  now 
that  they  had  finally  met.  She  knew  he  was 
sitting  there,  smoking  and  appraising  her, 
and  presently  she  turned. 

OHE  was  wearing  a  short-sleeved  silk 
blouse,  a  short  pleated  skirt,  no  stockings 
and  queer  flat  sandals  on  her  bare  feet.  Her 
taffy-colored  hair,  which  Augusta  forbade 
her  to  cut  in  the  prevalent  boyish  bob,  hung 
to  her  shoulders  in  thick  and  curly  profusion, 
tied  about  her  head  with  a  ribbon.  Even 
though  there  was  a  haunting,  mature  gravity 
in  her  eyes,  her  mouth  looked  as  sensitive  as 
a  child's. 

Larry  blew  short  puffs  into  the  room  and 
asked  suddenly,  "Mind  if  I  ask  how  old 
you  are,  Febby?" 

"Not  at  all.   I'm  twenty-two.   Why?" 

He  looked  out  at  the  streaming  rain.  "I 
thought  you  were  about  that.  But  every 
now  and  then  you  look  fourteen  or  so." 

"That's  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
hide  what  I  feel  or  think.  It's  really  quite  a 
dreadful  trait,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Every- 
thing inside  of  me  pops  right  up  into  my 
face." 


Want  the  answers 
to  hundreds  of  war- 
time housekeeping 
{)rohlem.s?  Order  the  Wartime 
lIoMEMAKiNG  MANUALfrom  the  Ref- 
erence Library,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
iNAi.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania, 
No.  2007,  25  cents. 

CLEANER  CLEANS  ITS  OWN  BAG 


All   outdoor  job.     Attach   cleaning    tool   and 
hriirih.      Leave    bag    outlet    open — turned    B41 
duHt    will    not    cauHe    annoyance    to    neigh- 
bors.    Kmpty    bag,    turn    and    clean. 


"  You'd  make  a  poor  liar." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

Her  finger  tips  drummed  a  Bach  fugue 
upon  the  door  and  she  whistled  very  softly 
in  accompaniment.  Finally  she  went  over 
to  the  window  sill.  She  sat  down  gingerly 
in  the  comer  opposite  him.  The  rain  pelted 
curiously  upon  the  roof,  which  did  leak  in 
several  places.  The  wood  roared  with  sound 
and  Febby  could  hear  the  lake  craeh  wildly 
against  the  rocks. 

She  said,  "I  hate  storms.  I've  always 
been  deathly  afraid  of  lightning." 

"A  bit  of  training  Augusta  overlooked,  no 
doubt." 

OHE  was  quiet  again.  It  was  better  not  to 
say  anything  to  him ;  no  matter  what  it  was, 
he  found  something  in  it  to  be  sarcastic 
about.  He  smoked  on,  looking  at  her  from 
her  head  to  her  sandals,  quite  unabashed 

He  said  musingly,  "Imagine  finding  any- 
one like  you  here  in  this  isolated  little  whistle 
stop!" 

She  began  her  finger  tapping  again.  "It's 
to  be  a  very  short  visit,  as  I  told  you.  I'm 
going  to  New  York  in  September." 

"Although    you'd    rather    not?      Look, 
Febby,  tell  me  what  there  is  about  this  final 
lap  that  scares  you.  Afraid  you'll  be  a  flop 
is  that  it?" 

"Partly.  I'm  quite  a  good  pianist,  I  think, 
and  I  should  be  a  success.  But  I  won't  be 
If  I  were  to  tell  you 
why,  I  doubt  if  you 
would  believe  me,  or 
understand  what  I 
was  trying  to  say." 
He  smiled  in 
mock  reproach 
"Now  really.  Miss 
Fritzhoff!  What 
have  I  been  doing 
for  the  past  seven 
years?  I  couldn't 
have  spent  them  at 
Johns  Hopkins 
without  learning 
something,  could 
I?  Really!" 

With  an  effort  she 
folded  her  hands  in 
her  lap.  She  wished 
herheart  would  stop 
racing  so  madly 
"The  storm  makes 
me  nervous.  I  wish 
it  would  stop  so  I 
could  go." 

"Relax,   can't 
you?  You're  like  i 
race  horse,  strain 
ing  to  get  out  on 
the   track,  or  any- 
where but  where  it's 
standing.     When   you're    in    your    forties 
you'll  have  a  blood  pressure  of  two-twenty." 
She  scoffed,  "I'll  never  be  in  my  forties." 
He  was  quiet  a  moment,  thinking.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  you  will.  Yoq 
will  have  burned  yourself  out  long  before 
then.   Unless  you  change.   That's  why  you 
hate  the  thought  of  your  first  concert.    It'.' 
the  beginning  of  a  dreary  grind,  and  you  hate 
anything  that  just  plods  along,  don't  you? 

She  gave  him  a  smile.  "That's  it.  I  can't 
stand  aimlessness.  I  wish  everything  ir 
life — and  life  itself — were  quickly  over." 

"Take  it  easy,  Febby.  You're  still  quit 
young;  you  mi^t  grow  out  of  it." 

"But  when?  Augusta  sometimes  calls  m«' 
indolent.  I'm  not.  It's  just  that  I'm  waiting 
I  seem  to  become  sated  with  everything  s( 
quickly.  You  spoke  just  now  about  being  ir 
the  forties.  Imagine  having  to  keep  on  livinj 
when  you've  long  since  finished  with  it.  Tk 
you  understand  now?" 

He  looked  at  her,  wondering  whether  this 
was  a  pose.  But  there  was  an  intense  look  ir 
her  eyes,  and  her  mouth  had  tightenec 
harshly.  She  looked  older,  anxious  and  al- 
most frightened.  He  began  to  feel  sorry  foi 
her,  dropped  his  half-bantering  curiositj 
and  became  seriously  interested. 

"  Febby,  what  are  you  running  away  from 
Don't  you  know  yet  that  no  matter  hov 
hard  you  run  from  imaginary  fears,  they'I 
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Chequers  Tavern,  Stey 


famous  for  its  gracious  hospitality 


1  r: 


f  Speed  up  Your 
I  Spring  Shine-up^ 


TAVERN 

Von  'A\A'' 
H     HI  .IX     \ 
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Modern  Wax  that 
Resists  Water  Spots 


Socony-Vacuum  developed  Tavern  non-rub  floor  wax  to 

assure  linoleum,  wood,  rubber  and  eisphalt  tile  floors  a  quick,  long- 
lasting  lustre  that  gets  brighter  with  use.  Water-rinsing  won't  budge 
it,  so  it's  kind  to  your  budget.  Spread  it  on.  In  twenty  minutes  il 
dries  to  a  hard,  durable  finish!  Moderate-priced.  Ask  for  it  today  at 
your  favorite  department,  hardware  or  grocery  store. 


c^a^/^^^  ^/^k<^un(/if/ 


Tavern  Window  Cleaner  gives  a  diamond-like 
sparkle  to  all  glass  surfaces — windows,  mirrors, 
dressing-table  tops,  etc.  This  pleasantly  scented 
liquid  is  a  snap  to  apply,  works  fast,  leaves  no 
streaks.  So  mild,  it  won't  chap  your  pretty  hands. 


Tavern  Furniture  Gloss  isatip-topdust, 

grime  and  grease  remover.  It's  a  creamy 
emulsion  that  speeds  furniture  and 
woodwork  cleaning.  Leaves  a  protective 
lustre  that  doesn't  attract  or  hold  dust. 


(^^^a^^u^/ca/^(^(h^u^ 


Tavern  Paint  Cleaner  puts  a  cheery  gleam  on 
painted,  varnished  and  lacquered  surfaces — also 
porcelain  and  tile.  Gets  rid  of  smudges  and  grease 
double-quick  without  harming  hands,  clothes 
or  paint.  Non-inflammable,  so  it's  no  fire  hazard. 


/ 


c:p^^ttOU4-  /^^^^. 


Tavern  Rug  Cleaner  is  a  super  "sham- 
poo" that  makes  a  rich,  dirt-loosening 
lather.  One  bottle  does  a  job  on  several 
rugs.  Use  it  for  draperies,  upholstery, 
too.  Non-caustic,  non-inflammable. 


»0:  Tavern  Liquid  Wax,  Tavern  Paste  Wax,  Tavern  Candles,  Tavern  Lustre  Cloth,  Tavern  Parowax  or  Paraseal  Wax.  Tavern  Leather  Preserver,  Tavern  Electric  Motor  Oil. 


AEomsehoiSi  Necessity 


To  keep  the  laheh  on  preserves 
Securely  and  in  siiape 

Just  write  them  out  and  stick  them  on 
With  handy  Texeel  Tape. 


And  though  the  sweeper  handle  breaks 
The  work  ^oes  on  as  planned; 

It  ^ets  a  temporary  mend 
^hen  lexcel  Tape's  at  hand . 


For  pages  torn  in  cooking  hooks. 
For  packages  and  SuCh, 

No  fuss  or  fuming-Texcel  Tape 
Goes  on  with  just  a  touch . 


ForTexcel  is  an  improved  tape 
Whose  stick-um's"  bonded  on. 

It  won't  come  off,  it  won't  dry  out 
Before  the  judgment  dawn. 


Oince  all  the  Texcei  Tape  that's  made 
"^  Is  "being  used  for  wa,r, 
-...  Buy^ondS  and  Stamps  till  Victory 
Returns  it  to  your  Store. 

'Yexcel  Tape 

CELLOPHANE   TAPE  -  STICKS   WITH    A   TOUCH 


Made  by  Industrial  Tape  Corporation 
A  Division  of  Johnson  8c  Johnsron 
J\[ew  BrunswicJ^,  N.J. 
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tag  right  along  at  your  heels?  Stand  still 
and  maybe  they  won't  even  come  near  you." 

She  turned  with  an  annoyed  sigh.  "You 
don't  really  understand.  It's  too  difficult  to 
explain.  Forget  about  it." 

"But  how  about  marriage  and  children? 
Maybe  you'd  rather  have  that  instead  of  a 
career  in  music.  I  mean  really  have  it,  not 
try  to  divide  your  time  between  a  home  and 
a  job  as  some  women  do." 

She  murmured,  "I  think  I  would  loathe 
marriage  and  children." 

"But  deep  down  in  your  heart  maybe  you 
wouldn't.  Maybe  you're  denying  it  to  your- 
self because  you  were  forced  to  decide  upon 
a  future,  and  so  that's  that.  I  don't  think 
you  mean  you  hate  marriage  and  children." 

She  became  quite  vehement.  "But  I  do 
mean  just  that !  If  there  is  one  thing  in  this 
life  that  does  go  plodding  along,  it's  marriage ! 
I  don't  trust  my  likes  and  dislikes  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  How  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  reasonable  woiUd  I  be  able  to  get 
married  when  I'm  not  sure  that  the  man  I 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  would  be 
the  man  I  care  about  when  I  reach  thirty- 
five?  And  suppose  I  get  tired  of  my  own 
children?  Sooner  or  later  everyone  and 
everything  makes  me  sick!" 

"But  you  said  you  had  been  engaged  to 
that  Franz  in  Europe.  You  must  have  con- 
sidered marrying  him." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  was  quite  a  narrow  escape. 
But  Augusta  convinced  me  how  senseless  it 
would  be " 

"Oh,  Augusta!  Febby,  has  she  always 
told  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  act?  Ever 
since  you  were  a  small  child?" 

"She  brought  us  up,  and  naturally  we  all 
grew  to  depend  on  her.  Augusta  always 
knows  what  to  do.  I  never  do." 

"Perhaps  she  never  gave  you  the  chance 
to  practice  controlling  your  own  mind. 
Look,  are  you  crazy  about  that  sister  of 
yours?  Do  you  have  some  sort  of  hero 
worship  for  her,  or  something?" 

"No  one  ever  worships  a  person  like 
Augusta.  The  only  emotion  I  have  toward 
her  is  pity,  and  that  surprises  me.  Why 
should  she  be  pitied?  She  bangs  life  around 
and  makes  it  do  exactly  what  she  wants. 
Life  bangs  me  around.  That's  the  difference. 
I'd  certainly  rather  be  like  her." 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  Want  me  to  tell  you 
something?  It's  fear  of  Augusta  that  makes 
you  run.  No,  that's  not  it  exactly.  It's  fear 
that  people  will  find  out  that  you  actually 
like  being  banged  around  by  Augusta,  and 
that's  what  makes  you  run!" 

Febby  stared  stonily  out  the  window,  but 
her  heart  was  racing.  Larry  watched  her,  his 
curious  and  troubled  eyes  tracing  the  en- 
trancing lines  of  her  profile.  He  no  longer 
wondered  why  she  looked  so  lovely  one 
minute  and  the  very  next  so  sullen  and  ag- 
gressive. She  had  an  intelligent  forehead,  a 
beautifully  straight  nose,  an  exquisite  mouth 
and  a  chin  that  was  proud  but  not  so  stub- 
born or  so  assertive  as  it  would  like  to  be. 

"  Febby,  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
seen  you  once  before.  It  was  in  1918,  when 
I  came  home  for  a  week  end  to  be  with  father 
after  we  heard  the  news  about  Alan.  You  and 
your  little  sister  passed  the  house  and 
walked  toward  the  green.  I'd  never  seen  two 
prettier  girls.  Dad  came  to  the  window  and 
said,  'That's  two  of  those  Fritzhoffs  I  was 
telling  you  about.'  Dad  told  me  he  had 
hoped  to  become  friends  with  your  family,  to 
try  to  help  your  father,  who  was  so  ill,  but 
you  had  an  older  sister  who  seemed  to  think 
otherwise.  She  apparently  had  the  entire 
family  under  her  thumb." 

Febby  creased  and  recreased  the  pleats  in 
her  skirt.  "I  remember  they  wanted  me  to 
play  at  the  spring  glee-club  concert,  and  I 
told  them  I'd  love  to.  They  sent  your  father 
to  ask  me.  But  I  didn't  do  it.  Augusta 
wouldn't  let  me." 

"Why  do  you  listen  to  her,  for  Pete's 
sake?" 

Febby's  chin  quivered,  then  she  lifted  it 
defiantly.  "Well,  maybe  she  was  right.  No 
one  in  the  town  liked  her,  because  she 
wouldn't  waste  time  gossiping  with  the 
provincial  village  women!" 


PLAY   SQUARE   WITH    FOOD! 

Respect  ration  points  and  pay  no  more  than  top  I 
legal  prices.  Conserve  food  by  wrapping  in  | 
strong,  pliable,  transparent  WAXTEX.  Keeps  i 
moist  foods  moist,  dry  foods  dry  .  .  .  longer!  j 

WAXTEXJ 

HEAVY  WAXED  PAPER 

The  Menasha  Products  Co.,  Division  of 
Marathon  Paper  Mills  Company,  Menasha,  Wia. 


FAMOUS  FOR 
VfCETABlfS  AND  FIOWERS 

PLAN   YOUR   VICTORY   GARDEN   EARIY 
1944    GARDEN    GUIDE   AND    CATALOG   NOW   READV. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY. 
ASK    YOUR    DEALER    FOR    BUIST'S    SEEDS 
ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY.  DEPT.  L.  PHILA.  6,  PA. 
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lUn&LAMBERT  PAINT 

ADE    BY    THE     MAKERS     OF 

Bl"  Floor  Varnish 


PRATT  &   LAMBERT. INC.     •      BUFFALO  7,   N.Y. 


\ BLAST  OUT 

:logged,  dirty  drains 


$250 


^ 


For  2V2  ff.  length.  Family  size, 
with  7'/j  ft.  length,  $3.95 

[This  sturdy  CARTER  Water  Pressure 
iin  Cleaner  makes  a  tight,  direct  connection 
Iween  drain  and  faucet,  using  hot  and  cold 
per  pressure  to  blast  out  stoppages,  grease, 
ly  soap  curds  and  corrosion.  Xo  moving 
Its,  any  woman  can  use  it.  This  plumber's 
per  does  a  thorough  job  on  lavatories,  bath- 
Is,  kitchen  sinks,  laundry  tubs,  toilets  and 
|r  drains.  Used  by  thousands — get  yours 
ay!  Ask  your  neighborhood  dealer.  He  has 
I  Carter  Drain  Cleaner  or  will  get  it  for  you. 

ONTHANK-DAVIS    CO. 


It.  LH-4 


Des  Moines   9,   Iowa 


ARTER 


WATER  PRESSURE 
DRAIN  CLEANER 


The  storm  had  stopped  and,  save  for  the 
distant  roll  of  thunder  and  the  dripping 
trees,  it  was  as  though  it  had  never  been.  The 
sun  was  trying  to  break  through  the  remain- 
ing clouds  and  a  fresh,  pine-laden  breeze  be- 
gan stirring. 

Larry  said  gently,  "Listen,  Febby,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  there  isn't  anything  that 
sister  of  yours  likes  outside  of  herself  and  her 
own  plans.  Most  of  us  here  in  \'erdune 
aren't  morons,  exactly.  We  understand  some- 
thing about  music  and  literature  too.  My 
mother  was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  in- 
terested in  public  health  and  child  welfare. 
She  did  a  lot  of  that  in  Boston  before  she 
married  father,  and  here  in  Verdune  she 
went  right  on  working  and  helping  the  poor. 
She  was  the  busiest  and  happiest  woman  I've 
ever  known.  And  there  are  quite  a  few  others 
like  her  in  the  village.  I  don't  think  they'd 
have  any  trouble  understanding  Augusta." 

Febby  got  up  and  went  toward  the  door. 
"The  sun  is  out.  We'd  better  go.  I  think 
you've  said  enough  about  my  family  for  one 
day." 

He  got  up,  too,  and  asked  one  more  ques- 
tion: "How's  the  little  sister?" 

"She's  not  so  little  any  more,"  Febby 
told  him."  She's  almost  seventeen  and  very 
pretty.  Do  you  know.  I  think  you'd  like 
Julie;  she's  so  darned  American.  Absolutely 
nomfal,  and  has  to  make  friends  with  ever>'- 
(ine  she  sees.  She'd  like  to  get  married  and 
have  seven  children:  it's  her  greatest  am- 
bition." 

Then,  to  his  amazement,  she  laughed, 
turning  back  to  him.  Completely  gone  were 
the  unhappy,  brooding  shadows  in  her  eyes, 
the  tense  set  of  the  lips.  Her  eyes  were 
dancing,  and  she  looked  merely  like  a 
very  beautiful  young  girl  to  whom  conflicts 
were  quite  unknown. 


TAKE  YOl'R  CHOICE 

^  A  delusion  that  fills  me  vtith 
^  hope  is  worth  a  truth  that  casts 
me  to  the  ground.  — WIELAND. 

In  the  long  run  even  a  gloomy 
truth  is  better  company  than  a 
cheerful  falsehood.         — GEORGE  EUOT. 


"Febby,  you're  sweet."  He  drew  her  sud- 
denly into  his  arms,  held  her  close  and  sav- 
agely kissed  her. 

She  did  not  protest,  but  for  a  moment  or 
two  she  was  motionless  with  surprise.  Then 
all  at  once  her  arms  went  about  him  and  her 
mouth  under  his  was  filled  with  ecstasy. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  he  tied  the  row- 
boat,  helped  her  jump  to  the  landing,  then 
smiled  and  waved  good-by.  The  speedboat 
roared  into  life  again  and  vanished  around  a 
bend.  She  walked  toward  the  fragrant, 
moist  wood,  climbed  the  stone  wall,  traversed 
the  garden  and  went  into  the  house  by  way 
of  one  of  the  back  doors. 

She  saw  Katrina.  the  coimterpart  of  Ema, 
whom  they  had  brought  from  Mtmich, 
placidly  shelling  peas  for  supper.  Augusta 
sat  in  the  living  room,  busy  over  her  ac- 
counts. Father  was  apparently  asleep  and 
Julie  had  vanished.  She  had  probably  gone 
to  the  Penfields',  next  door.  The  youngest 
Penfield  girl  attended  Middlebury  College 
and  Julie  had  mentioned  that  perhaps  she 
would  go,  too,  in  the  fall. 

Febby  went  quietly  through  the  rooms 
and  up  the  stairs.  The  queer  happiness  that 
had  been  racing  through  her  veins  burned 
itself  out  and  she  began  to  feel  tired.  She 
didn't  like  Larry,  but  there  was  a  refreshing 
sort  of  strength  and  normalcy  about  him. 
If  she  could  see  him  during  the  summer  it 
might  dull  the  longing  for  Munich  and  Ham- 
zigger,  and  the  terror  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture would  perhaps  be  tempered  too. 

She  threw  her  sweater  toward  a  chair. 
Changing  her  clothes,  she  stopped  to  stare 
at  the  silk  blouse  in  her  hands,  thinking  sud- 
denly of  Larry.  She  let  the  blouse  drop  to 
the  floor,  threw  herself  face  down  upon  the 
(Continued  on  Page  101) 


THE/BEST    THAT    MONEY 


But  MIRRO  will  be  back  again. .  .designed  aad  built  to  cook 
your  meals  even  better  than  ever. .  .as  soon  as  our  full-time 
work  for  Victory  is  finished. 

Until  that  day  comes,  take  extra  good  care  of  the  MIRRO 
aluminum  ware  you  have.  Get  <z//the  long  useful  life  that's  built 
into  your  MIRRO. .  .the  finest  aluminum  cooking  utensils  ! 

A    CLEAN   PLATE    IS    A    PATRIOTIC    PLATE 
From  here  to  Victory,  lei's  all  prevent  food  waste ! 


MIRRO 

THE        FINEST        ALUMINUM 


AJsXJ  IVt/l  M/XJ  ^K/^Ga  O  I>  s 

MANITOWOC  yi/U^^O.;^^^J:^Uyi^^^ayyu^  WISCONSIN 


WORLD'S     LARGEST     MANUFACTURER     OF     ALUMINUM     COOKING     UTENSILS 
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Buy  fraedom  for  your  children 
wifh  WAR  BONDS 
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1.  Room  for  growing  toes 

2.  Correlated  heel-to-ball  fit 

3.  No  binding  instep 

4.  Age-conforming  arches 

5.  Ankle-hugging  top  lines 

6.  Snug,  pear-shaped  heels 

7.  Straight-tread  lasts 

8.  Free-action  flexibility 

9.  Soft,  durable  uppers 

10.  Rugged,  long-wearing  soles 


because  in  these  war  days  there  are 
bigger  diflferences  than  ever  in  the 
wear-ability . . .  the  protective  value  of 
children's  shoes. 

And  listen . . .  you  can't  see  those  dif- 
ferences. They're  hidden  inside. 

Today,  it's  a  trustworthy  brand 
that  covmts . . .  and  you  can  count  on 
Poll-Parrot  and  Star  Brand . . .  with 
Built-in  Fit.* 


Even  under  war  conditions,  these 
famous  names  are  your  assurance  of 
sturdy  inner  construction . . .  rugged 
materials  that  give  long  wear,  hold 
their  shape,  make  resoling  practical. 

So  don't  shop  for  children's  shoes. 
Be  svu"e  of  th^  real  dollar-for-doUar 
values  your  Poll-Parrot  dealer  has 
for  you.  You'll  find  him  an  expert  on 


children's  shoe  problems. 

ROBERTS,   JOHNSON   &    RAND,  Division  of  International  Shoe   Company,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 
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(Continued  from  Page  99) 
bed  and  stared  miserably  into  star-shot 
darkness.  Larry  and  his  rambhng  analyses. 
What  did  he  know  about  her — what  did  any 
man  know?  She  wished  she  could  loathe 
them,  everything  about  them. 

And  it  seemed  as  though  the  same  were 
true  of  music.  She  wished  she  could  free 
herself  of  that,  too,  of  ProkmanofT  and  the 
debut  in  Aeolian  Hall.  It  would  never  be  as 
wonderful  as  she  longed  for  it  to  be;  the  very 
thought  of  a  restless,  coughing,  staring 
;rowd  unnerved  her.  She'd  never  be  able  to 
remember  a  single  note.  She'd  have  to  go  on 
pith  it  if  it  killed  her.  What  else  was  there, 
what  else? 

Because  Larry  Ferguson  was  constantly  in 
ler  thoughts,  Febby  spoke  his  name  aloud 
)ne  day  a  week  later  and'  told  Augusta  she 
lad  met  him  out  on  the  lake. 

' '  Doctor  Ferguson  ? ' '  interrupted  Augusta, 
rowning.  "Why,  yes,  he  called  one  morning 
;o  see  father  while  you  and  Julie  were  down 
n  the  village.  He  seems  a  pleasant  sort — 
Jiough  young,  of  course,  for  a  doctor.  Prob- 
ibly  doesn't  know  very  much.  However, 
ather  liked  him."  She  went  back  to  her 
vork,  then  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  up. 
"ebby  saw  a  flush  creep  slowly  across  her 
ace  and  a  warning  flicker  leap  into  her  eyes. 
Augusta's  mouth  became  tight  and  she 
lapped  a  pencil  down  upon  her  papers. 
'Even  here,  in  this  isolated  little  mountain 
own!  You  seem  to  be  a  magnet,  Febby. 
'.  had  hoped  I  could  get  you  away  before  you 
ittached  to  yourself  another  victim.  But 
'.  am  never  swift  enough  to  keep  ahead  of 
rou.  W'ell,  you  have  met  this  young  doctor 
low,  so  forget  him.  Remember  that  you 
eave  for  New  York  in  September,  and  noth- 
ng  is  to  interfere  with  that!" 

Febby  said.  "I  can't  help  it  if  men  fall  in 
ove  with  me.  Anyway,  it  should  be  my 
iffair  and  not  concern  you  in  the  least." 

Augusta  wondered  how  the  black  and 
mguished  jealousy  clutching  at  her  heart 
ould  fail  to  reflect  itself  upon  her  face. 
Vhen  she  spoke,  her  voice  grated  harshly. 
'You  talk  like  a  fool,  Febby.  Not  concern 
ne  in  the  least !  What  would  you  have  done 
rithout  me  all  these  years?  You  have  come 
.  long  way  in  music — you're  almost  at  the 
op — and " 

"But  just  this  summer,  Augusta.  He's 
oung  and  handsome  and  I  get  so  tired  of 
lusic  sometimes.'^ 

"Listen  to  me.  He's  an  American,  and 
jnerican  boys  are  not  like  the  men  on  the 
bntinent.  The  Americans  don't  have  affairs, 
f  they  fall  in  love  they  get  married,  have 
omes  and  children  and  go  about  their  dull, 
jieventful  lives  in  their  3wn  little  circles. 


If  this  man  is  in  love  with  you  he  will  nat- 
urally want  to  marry  you,  and  won't  that  be 
a  nice  career  for  our  brilliant,  temperamental 
young  pianist?" 

Febby  remained  silent,  her  pensive  face 
fMnching  beneath  Augusta's  sarcasm.  Be- 
fore she  could  speak  Augusta  had  gone  on: 

"  Hamzigger  seemed  to  think  your  talent  is 
so  great  it  vi^ould  be  a  crime  to  deprive  the 
world  of  it." 

"But,  Augusta,  what  harm  can  it  do  if 
Larry  and  I  see  each  other  now  and  then?" 

"Larry  and  I !  So  it  is  already  ' Larry  and 
I.'  Haven't  you  yet  learned  that  every  time 
you  disobey  me  you  get  into  trouble?  .  .  . 
Febby,  come  back  here — I'm  not  fin- 
ished   "  but  Augusta  found  herself  sud- 
denly spouting  into  thin  air,  as  the  screen 
door  shut  after  the  younger  girl. 

Julie  sauntered  in  from  the  side  terrace. 
She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  with  unusually 
fine  eyes,  but  she  was  far  too  thin,  even 
though  she  was  constantly  eating.  She  sank 
into  a  chair,  draped  her  long  slim  legs  over 
the  arm  and  bit  hungrily  into  a  wedge  of 
cake. 

"Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  telling  that 
girl  what  to  do?  Febby's  in  love  again, 
Augusta.  Leave  her  alone." 

Augusta  asked  abruptly,  "Did  you  hap- 
pen to  hear  the  Sonata  Appassionata  last 
night?" 

Julie  swung  her  legs  and  stared  at  a  bee 
circling  above  the  roses  just  outside  the  win- 
dows. Sometimes  when  Febby  wouldn't  go 
to  bed,  but  sat  in  the  music  room  thumping 
on  the  piano  for  hours,  Julie  became  fright- 
ened, thinking  of  maman.  She  tried  to  an- 
swer casually,  "Who  could  help  it?  She 
played  most  of  the  night,  didn't  she?  Maybe 
being  in  love  would  be  another  sort  of  re- 
lease for  Febby.  I  don't  believe  you  have  to 
worry.  You  know  Febby  tires  of  everything 
quickly.  By  September  it  will  all  be  over 
and  she  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  New 
York." 

Augusta  got  up  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  but 
at  the  door  she  turned.  "Does  Febby  look 
well  to  you,  Julie?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  "No.  She 
doesn't." 

"What's  wrong,  do  you  think?" 

Julie  shrugged.  "She's  too  nervous.  Doesn't 
sleep  well,  and  goodness  knows  she  isn't  able 
to  sit  through  a  meal.  That's  not  right, 
Augusta,  and  you  know  it." 

Augusta  considered  this.  "Perhaps  she  has 
been  working  too  hard?  She  may  need  to 
rest." 

Julie  licked  frosting  from  her  fingers. 
"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  say.  Better 
leave  her  alone  where  Larry  Ferguson  is  con- 
cerned. Might  be  good  for  her." 


tack  and  Other  Vie^vs,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Hollywood  Patterns 
on  Pages  30  and  31. 


1316.  Coat  with  set-in  sleeves.   12  to 
20;  30  to  44.   15c. 

1326.   Blouse,    skirt,    bolero    (bolero 

dart-fitted).  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  23c. 

1311.  Dress.   12  to  20;  30  to  42.    15c. 

1317.  Coat-dress,  side  opening,   six- 
gored  skirt.   14  to  20;  32  to  46.  15c. 


1321.  Jumper  and  blouse.    12  to  20; 

30  to  38.    15c. 
1318.  Blouse.   12  to  20;  30  to  42.   15c. 
1329.  Two-piece  suit,  six-gored  skirt. 

12  to  20;  30  to  38.  25c. 
1312.   One-piece    dress;    cap   sleeves, 

inset  belt.    12  to  18;  30  to  36.    13c. 
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CHERYL  WALKER,  IN   SOL  LESSER'S  MOTION   PICTURE, 
"STAGE  DOOR  CANTEEN" 


It  works  a  beauty  miracle  for  fair  skin  .  .  .  Gives  an  exquisite 
cameo  tone  .  .  .  But  of  course!  Hollywood  directors  helped 
Woodbury  create  THE  perfect  shade  for  each  skin-type. 

Yes!  Your  Woodbury  shade  stays  color-clear  and  fresh  every 
moment  on  your  skin!  For  Color  Control,  exclusive  Woodbury 
blending  process,  means  no  streaking,  no  smearing  .  .  .  ever! 

Because  Color  Control  makes  Woodbury  Powder  texture 
(freamj-fine  ...  it  stays  lovely,  lovely,  lovely  for  hours! 

Girlsl  See  the  "love  me"  look  your  very  own  Woodbury 
shade  gives  you.  Today,  choose  from  Woodbury's  luscious 
shades :  Natural,  Rachel,  Brunette,  Windsor  Rose,  4  others. 


^ 


YOUR  MATCHED  MAKE-UPi . . .  Now  with  your  big 
$1  box  of  Woodbury  Powder,  you  also  get  your 
iust-right  glamour  shades  of  matching  rouge  and 
lipstick — at  no  extra  cost!  ...  All  3  for  only  $1. 

ALSO  BOXES  OF  WOODBURY  POWDER,  SO^,  2S^,  10^ 


WHEN    EXAMININQ     BA8Y     IN     HOSPITAL,    DOCTOR    WEARS     STERILE     GARMENTS     TO     PROTECT     INFANT 

What  doctors  say 
about  baby  skin 


Important  to  every  mother:  A  leading  medical  journal  asked 
0,000  physicians,  including  most  U,  S.  baby  specialists, 
these  vital  questions  about  baby  care.  Read  answers  below: 


QUESTION:  "Do  you  favor  the 
use  of  oil  on  bahy's  skin?" 
ANSWER:    Over  Oo'^v    of  pliysicians  said  yes. 
Ilospiluls  advise  llie  same  (almost  all  hospi- 
tals use  Mermen  Oil  — berause  it's  antiseptic). 


QUESTION:  '\ShouU  oil  he  used 

all  over  hahy's  hody  daily?" 

ANSWER:  S  out  of  I-  pliysicians  said  i/e.?— helps 

prevent  dryness,  ehafing.  (Most  important  — 

antisepticoW  helps  protect  skin  against  germs). 


QUESTION:  ''Should  oil  be  used 
after  every  diaper  change?" 

ANSWER:  3  out  of  4  physicians  said  yes.  (Anti- 
.septic  oil  helps  prevent  diaper  rash  caused  by 
action  of  germs  in  contact  with  wet  diapers). 


QUESTION:    "Up   to    what    age 
should  oil  be  used  on  baby?" 

ANSWER:  Physicians  said,  on  average,  "Con- 
tinue using  oil  until  baby  is  over  6  months 
old!'  Many  advised  using  oil  up  to  18  months. 


ANSWER:  4  out  of  5  physicians  said  baby  oil  should  be  antiseptic.  Only  one  widely-sold  baby  oil  is 
antiseptic— 3/ennen.  Helps  check  harmful  germs,  thus  helps  prevent  prickly  heat,  diaper  rasl^ 
impetigo,  other  irritations.  Hospitals  find  Mennen  is  mildest,  -safe-st.  keeps  baby's  skin  stnoothe.'<f. 
Special  ingredient  soothes  itching,  smarting.  Use  the  best  for  your  baby— Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil. 


Augusta  sighed  and  went  to  the  kitchen. 
Ema,  having  been  sent  for  to  help  Katrina, 
had  just  arrived  and  needed  a  bit  of  super- 
vision. 

Julie's  ribbonlike  little  figure  uncoiled  it- 
self from  the  chair  and  she  went  down  to  the 
gardens.  She  could  see  Febby  lying  in  a 
hammock  stretched  between  two  tall  pines. 
She  was  apparently  asleep.  Julie  dropped 
into  a  wicker  chair  and  picked  up  a  maga- 
zine. She  glanced  over  at  Febby,  wondering 
if  her  affair  with  Larry  would  become  serious 
enough  to  end  in  marriage.  In  Europe  she 
had  overheard  so  many  quarrels  between 
Augusta  and  Febby  because  of  Franz.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  Febby  safely  married 
to  an  American. 

The  third  time  Febby  saw  him,  Augusta 
knew  that  another  tug  of  war  was  imminent. 
The  second  time  she  met  him  was  casual  and 
unimportant.  Febby  was  going  to  the  post 
ofifice  as  he  came  out  of  the  drugstore  with 
his  black  bag.  He  was  in  a  hurry  and 
scarcely  glanced  at  her.  She  called  "Hello" 
and  he  turned  and  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
smiled.  He  said  hello  pleasantly  enough, 
calling  her  Miss  Chopin,  then  went  on  to  his 
waiting  car  while  she  hurried  in  to  get  the 
mail,  hating  the  heavy  lump  that  all  at  once 
settled  about  her  heart. 

She  concentrated  suddenly  upon  the  post. 
There  was  a  thick  letter  from  Aunt  Cather- 
ine, a  thin  one  from  Martin,  another  from 
Hamzigger.  With  all  this  richness  in  her 
hands  and  on  her  mind,  Larry  was  tem- 
jxjrarily  excluded  as  she  hurried  home. 

But  the  third  time  was  different.  It  was  a 
breathlessly  hot  day  in  July,  and  Doctor 
P^itzhoff  had  suffered  a  queer  sort  of  spell. 
He  had  fallen  just  as  he  reached  his  r(x)m  up- 
stairs, and  there  he  lay,  his  mouth  twisted 
upward  and  his  eyes  rolling.  Augusta  had 
hurriedly  called  the  Ferguson  number. 

Larry  said  it  was  a  mild  stroke,  and  got  the 
old  minister  into  bed.  He  asked  Julie  for  an 
ice  cap  for  the  patient's  head  and  hot-water 
bottles  for  his  feet  and  told  Augusta  that  he 
must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Doctor  Fritz- 
hoff's  left  side  seemed  to  be  slightly  para- 
lyzed, but  Larry  said  that  might  clear  up. 
And  yet  again  there  might  follow  a  second 
stroke  far  more  severe. 

Augusta  asked  the  doctor  if  he  didn't 
think  her  father  too  young  to  suffer  a  para- 
lytic stroke.  "He  is  only  fifty-six.  and  I  have 
always  watched  his  diet  and  seen  to  it  that 
he  gets  plenty  of  rest." 

"A  stroke  comes  from  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Miss  Fritzhoff,  and  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients in  their  thirties  who  suffered  from  it. 
Keep  him  quiet,  and  I'll  be  back  in  a  little 
while.  I  have  a  woman  in  labor,  but  it's  her 
third  child,  so  it  won't  take  long." 

Augusta  and  Julie  stayed  by  the  bed  and 
Larry  hurried  downstairs. 

On  the  terrace  Febby  intercepted  him. 
She  said  softly,  "Larry,  why  haven't  you 
called  me?  Why  haven't  I  seen  you  since 
that  day  at  Eagle  Rock?"  She  watched  a 
small  knot  work  at  the  edge  of  his  jaw  line. 

"Febby,  I'm  sorry  about  that  day.  I  wish 
you'd  forget  it." 

"Why?  Are  you  in  love  with  a  girl  here  in 
Verdune?" 

"No.  I'm  not  in  love  with  anyone.  I  can't 
afford  to  be.  I  have  work  to  do  in  this  town, 
and  you  have  a  first  concert  coming  next 
winter.  I  think  we'd  better  not  get  in  each 
other's  way.  Believe  me,  it's  the  best  thing 
to  do." 

Febby  looked  into  his  eyes  and  said 
softly,  "I  hate  you.  Every  minute  I  was 
with  you  the  other  day  I  was  despising  you. 
Did  you  know  that?" 

He  said  quietly,  because  they  both  heard 
Augusta  coming  down  the  stairs,  "No,  I 
didn't.  I'm  sorry.  I  thought  you  were  very 
sweet."  He  turned  as  Augusta  came  out  and 
said,  "I'll  be  right  back.  Miss  Fritzhoff.  .  .  . 
Good-by,  Febby."  And  Larry  went  down  the 
walk  and  got  in  his  car.  He  drove  off  to  his 
waiting  patient,  muttering  that  the  whole 
family  was  unbalanced  except  the  youngest 
one. 

Augusta  was  saying,  "I  think  I'll  call  in 
an  older  doctor  from  Middlebury.    I  don't 
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NURSERY     PADS. 


These  remarkably  modernized  pads  are 
easier  to  wash  —  open  weave  permits 
complete  cleansing  without  scrubbing. 
Dry  fwiee  as  fast  as  old-fashioned  pads  — 
surgical  Layettecloth  is  woven  to  let  air 
in.  Highly  absorbent  —  unhealthful  pud- 
dling prevented  . . .  moisture  distributed 
evenly  over  entire  surface  and  quickly 
absorbed.  Soft  and  comfy  —  grow  even 
softer  with  washings  ...  no  filler  to  get 
lumpy  or  soggy.  Use  them,  too,  for  bath 
blankets  . . .  lap  pads  . . .  bubbling  bibs  . . . 
draft  protectors  . . .  night  diapers.  Please 
be  patient  with  occasional  pad  shortages 
unavoidable  in  war  time. 
Kendall  Mills,  Walpole,  Massachusetts 
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AMAZING  NEW  RUG  ^l,  like 
CLEANING  POWDER  S^Vfat/" 


Just  Bprinkip  TAM-KLEEN  on  rue 
bnwh  in.  let  vactium  cleanpr  remove 
all   din   in  a   jiff.v!  Will   not  injure. 
Blirink  or  farie  rues.  At  your  dealer 
or  write  .lireef .  Send  for  free  booklet 
"Ilou-sehold  Hints  in  War-Time."— 

TAMMS    SILICA  CO. 

/^yg^  228-CM   N.  U  Salle  St., 
\~»r!s/         CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 
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CHOOSE  NURSING  BOTTLES  THAT. 

1.  Help  prevent  colic' 

Pyrex  Nursers  have  the  air'vent,  prevent! 
nipple'Collapse.  Milk  flows  steadily.  Ba 
takes  ample  food  with  less  effort. 

2.  Withstand  extreme  heat.     ^^ 

You  know  Pyrex  brand  glass 
is  trustworthy!  Take  bottles 
from  refrigerator  to  hot  water 
without  worry.  No  feeding 
delays.  Sterilize  Pyrex  Nurs- 
ers with  complete  confidence. 
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ABOUT  THE  AMAZIHG  NEW 
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Wde  of  the  family!  Life 
f  the  party!  More  fun 
iian  having  a  fortune 
slier  "give  out"  with 
ews  about  the  future. 
'ou  ask  questions, 
[asko  Mystic  Board 
pells  out  "answers"  that  amaze — de- 
ght — astonish!  Father,  mother,  teen 
ges,  children,  guests . . .  they  are  all  talk- 
Ig about  the  NEW  Hasko  Mystic  Board. 
TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  . . . 

.  of  the  new  de  luxe  Hasko  Mystic  Board 
:  the  Hasko  Mystic  Tray — a  combination 
irving  tray  and  game.  Ask  for  either  of  them 

tray  and  gift  counters. 
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like  that  young  man."  She  turned  and  was 
amazed  to  see  tears  running  slowly  down 
Febby's  face.  There  was  an  interval  of 
shocked  silence.  Then  Augusta  said  tightly, 
"You're  in  love  with  him,  Febby!" 

Something  of  Febby's  old  figliting  spirit, 
so  prevalent  in  former  years,  broke  through 
her  wistfulness  and  tried  to  reassert  itself. 
"What  if  I  am?  What's  that  to  you?  He 
isn't  in  love  with  me  yet,  but  he  will  be  I  He 
ivill  be  I "  Febby  broke  away  from  the  deluge 
of  wrath  sure  to  follow  this,  and  went  down 
to  her  hammock. 

Augusta  stood  at  the  door  and  watched 
her  go.  Why  had  they  ever  come  back? 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  propped  up  in  a  chair  beside  the  windows. 
He  seemed  a  great  deal  better  and  for  the 
first  time  in  years  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  people  and  his  surroundings. 

At  first  Larry  called  twice  a  day.  Then,  as 
the  patient  continued  to  improve  steadily, 
he  ceased  coming,  and  Augusta  uttered  a 
fervent  "Gott  set  dank!" 

It  was  early  in  August  before  Larry  again 
came  to  the  white  house  on  Lake  Road. 
Erna  had  slashed  a  finger  to  the  bone. 
Juliana,  after  a  yelp  of  horror,  flew  to  the 
telephone. 

Augusta  was  in  the  garden  with  her  father. 
She  looked  up  as  Larry's  brakes  squeaked 
and  his  tires  hissed  on  gravel.  She  hurried 
up  to  the  house,  stopped  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way and  watched  while  Larry,  assisted  by 
Julie,  took  stitches  in  Erna's  forefinger. 

When  it  was  all  over,  her  right  hand  a 
beautiful  big  boxing  glove  of  snow-white 
bandages,  Erna  went  out  to  sit  weakly  in  a 
chair  on  the  back  porch,  gratefully  sipping 


HE  SAID  IT! 

^  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  meeting  a 
^  German  one  day  in  Washington, 
discussed  conditions  at  some  length, 
ending  his  remarks  by  saying,"  What 
we  Americans  need  is  a  darned  good 
licking."  This  pleased  the  German, 
who  assented  eagerly.  But  his  de- 
light was  short  lived,  for  Cannon 
added  dryly,  "The  only  trouble  is, 
there  ain't  nobody  can  do  it." 

—A.  C.  EDGERTON: 

More  Speeches  and  Stories. 

(Noble  &  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.) 


strong  black  coffee,  off  duty  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Julie  hovered  about  her  and 
Augusta  went  back  to  the  garden,  disgusted 
with  the  entire  procedure. 

Febby,  having  heard  Erna's  screams  and 
noticed  Larry's  car  outside,  waited  for  him 
at  the  front  door.  When  he  appeared  she 
said  huskily,  "What  happened  to  her?  Did 
she  chop  off  a  finger  or  something?" 

"Almost.  How  are  you,  Febby?" 

"I'm  all  right.  But  it's  warm,  isn't  it? 
Could  I  go  with  you  while  you  make  your 
rounds?  It  must  be  cool  out  in  the  country." 
When  he  hesitated  uncomfortably,  she  said, 
"Please,  Larry?" 

"Well,  if  you  like.  But  you'd  better  tell 
Augusta  first." 

Anger,  mingled  with  fear,  leaped  into  her 
eyes  and  she  opened  the  door.  "No.  Do 
hurry  before  she  comes  or  sees  us." 

Together  they  went  out  to  the  car  and  she 
sank  into  the  seat  beside  him  with  a  long 
sigh.  It  was  a  nice  car,  dark  blue  with  tan 
leather  seats. 

She  asked  in  her  tired  voice,  "  Is  this  a  new 
car,  Larry?" 

He  nodded.  "Dave  gave  it  to  me.  He 
married  Cynthia  Vanderbocker,  you  know, 
and  they  probably  have  five  or  six  cars. 
Evidently  he  didn't  think  they  would  need 
this  one." 

"Where  are  we  going?" 

"To  see  a  fat  old  lady  who  has  to  be  con- 
vinced that  her  gall  bladder  should  come 
out." 

"Oh.  I  hope  the  operation  cures  her.  And 
the  next  one?" 

"A  farmer  who  has  stones  in  his  kidneys. 
Also  needs  an  operation.  Wish  I  could  do  it, 
but  renal  surgery  takes  a  heap  of  skill,  and 
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CLEAN  CRISP  CURTAINS  add  the  final  touch  to  a  spic- 
and-span  home.  Laundering  curtains  is  easy  when 
you  llNlT-starch  them.  And  LiNlT-starched  curtains 
stay  fresh  and  attractive  longer  because  LINIT 
restores  their  original  "finish"— helps  shed  dust,  too. 


WASH  them  carefully  with  plenty  of 
good  sudsy  water.  For  rayon  and 
rayon  mixtures,  starch  with  1  port 
*  basic  UNIT  mixture  to  5  parts  water. 


FOR    LIGHT    WEIGHT    SHEER    COTTONS, 

net  voiles  and  marquisettes,  starch 
with  1  part  *basic  LINIT  mixture  to  2 
parts  water. 
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FOR  ORGANDIES,  Starch  with  1 
part  *basic  LINIT  mixture  to  4 
parts  water. 

*EVERY  BOX  OF  LINIT  tells    yOU 

three  quick  ways  to  prepare 
the  basic  UNIT  mixture. 

YOU'LL  FIND  LINIT  at  all  grocers. 

It's  the  modern  starch  that  thor- 
oughly  penetrates;  protects 
and  lengthens  the  life  of  fab- 
rics hard  to  replace. 


©  Corn  Products  Sales  Co. 


THEN  OPEN  WIDE  YOUR  WINDOWS,  and  while  your  snowy  cur- 
tains sway  in  the  soft  spring  breeze,  you'll  sing,  "Let  me  tell 
you,  friends  and  neighbors,  LiNiT  Lightens  Laundry  Labors." 
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Never  too  old  to  serve  .  .  .  that's  what 
thousands  of  women  say  about  Pequot 
Sheets.  They  swear  by  Pequot  quality. 
They  also  like  Pequot's  projecting  size 


tabs  for  quick  identification,  double  tape 
selvages  for  extra  strength.  War  needs 
come  first,  but  some  Pequots  are  still  made 
for  civilian  use.  Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Mass. 
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I  haven't  had  enough  practice  yet.  .  .  . 
Here's  the  Trimble  house.  I'll  probably  be 
about  fifteen  minutes." 

He  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  neat  white 
frame  house,  almost  obhterated  by  a  tangle 
of  wistaria  vines.  He  disappeared  inside  and 
Febby  sat  and  watched  a  hummingbird 
whir  above  some  tall  red  hollyhocks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picket  fence.  Scarlet  sud- 
denly flamed  in  her  cheeks  and  her  heart 
pounded.  She  stared  at  her  tired,  tingling 
finger  tips.  Larry  disliked  her,  and  she  could 
see  that  he  was  conscientiously  intent  upon 
returning  her  to  the  house  on  Lake  Road  as 
soon  as  his  rounds  were  finisiied. 

He  came  back,  unsmiling,  and  grumbling 
about  fat  females  who  gorge  on  too  much 
whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise.  Febby's 
hands  tightened  in  her  lap  and  she  sat  silent, 
with  eyes  closed,  as  he  went  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  abdominal  surgery.  Well,  let  him 
talk 

As  he  got  out  to  see  the  next  case,  she  de- 
tained him  and  smiled  directly  into  his  eyes. 
Gently  she  poked  a  finger  into  the  cleft  of  his 
chin  and  wrinkled  her  nose  at  him.  "Don't 
be  so  glum,  Larry — and  this  time  don't  be 
so  long  about  coming 

back.    I  want  to  talk  

to  you." 

He  cleared  his 
throat  as  he  turned 
away.  "I'll  not  be 
long.  There's  a  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post 
in  that  pocket."  He 
walked  up  a  lane  that 
led  to  a  shabby  brown 
frame  house  and  she 
turned  to  the  pocket 
in  the  door  and  pulled 
out  the  magazine. 

It  was  a  half  hour 
before  Larry  came 
out,  flung  his  bag  in 
the  back  seat,  sank 
behind  the  wheel  and 
let  out  a  deep  sigh. 
He  lit  a  cigarette, 
then  started  the  car. 

"Sorry  I  was  so 
long.  He  had  a  lot  of 
pain  and  I  had  to  give 
him  morphia  and  con- 
vince the  family  he 
had  to  go  to  Burling- 
ton to  the  hospi- 
tal. .  .  .  Well,  sup- 
pose we  talk  about 
something  else." 

"I  should  say  it 
was  about  time.  Let's 
talk  about  us." 

"I  think  the  less 
said  about  us,  the  bet- 
ter. A  certain  savage 
streak  in  you  seems 
to  appeal  to  the 
same  sort  of  streak 
in  me.  It's  not  love, 
Febby.  Let's  skip  all 

that  and  be  honest  with  each  other.  Isn't  it 
better  if  we  never  see  each  other  at  all?  We 
could  never  just  be  friends.  You  know  that." 

"Such  as  you  and  Julie  are,  for  instance?  " 

"Julie  is  a  sweet  kid,  and  I  like  her  a  lot. 
She  seems  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of 
you,  and  I  wonder  why.  Your  family  fas- 
cinates me.  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about  your 
mother.  Would  you  tell  me?" 

Tebby's  eyes  grew  dark  and  her  mouth 
tightened.  "What  is  there  to  tell?  What  do 
you  want  to  know?" 

"  Well,  why  did  she  die?  What  happened? 
She  had  a  baby,  the  little  boy,  Martin.  Did 
she  die  when  he  was  born — or  later?" 

She  was  silent,  lifting  veils  from  the  past, 
tasting  again  the  bitterness  of  terror  and 
wonder.  She  said  harshly,  "It  is  none  of 
your  business,  Larry.  You  have  no  right  to 
pry.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it." 

He  was  surprised  that  she  should  be  so 
upset,  and  quickly  told  her  that  he  was  sorry. 
For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke. 

Then  she  said,  "Larry,  I  hate  it  when  you 
evade  the  truth  like  this.  It's  so  silly.  Noth- 
ing matters  to  us  except  just  the  present. 
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By  Robert  P.  Trintram  Coffin 

The  dog  turns  round  three  times 

To  make  sure  he  will  fit 
When  he  rests.   It  seems  by  now 

He  should  be  sure  of  it. 

But  ten  thousand  years 

Is  too  short  a  span 
For  dogs  to  learn  new  tricks,  and  it 

Is  much  too  short  for  man. 

Men  who  have  no  sails 

Or  ships  now  in  their  blood 

Like  to  know  when  tide  is  ebb 
And  when  it  is  at  flood. 

Ones  who  pulled  their  roots 
From  green  earth  long  ago 

Will  stop  in  city  streets  to  see 
Which  way  the  least  winds  blow. 

I  like  to  know  when  I 

Sleep  in  a  strange  bed 
Whether  I  have  the  Northern  Star 

Or  South  Pole  at  my  head. 

Such  knowledge  is  not  whim, 

Fancy  or  mere  hap. 
We  earthy  children  want  to  fit 

In  our  mother's  lap. 


only  the  moment  that  we're  together.  I  hate 
you  when  you  don't  understand." 

He  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
stopped.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  his 
face  troubled.  "Febby,  I  do  understand. 
More  than  you  can  possibly  know.  But  I 
don't  want  to  marry  you  and  spoil  your  life 
or  your  career.  Febby,  we'd  despise  each 
other  in  a  month." 

She  interrupted  coldly.  "Who'said  any- 
thing about  marriage?  I'd  rather  die  than 
marry  you — or  any  man,  for  that  matter.  I 
could  strangle  you  for  being  so  stupid  and 
narrow  and  self-righteous.  Look  at  me, 
Larry!" 

Me  was  so  angry  and  wretched  he  could 
not,  so  she  put  her  hand  out  and  turned  his 
face  to  hers.  There.  They  looked  ?t  each 
other,  angrily,  then  soberly,  finally  gently. 
He  saw  again  the  queer  transformation  creep 
slowly  over  her  features;  the  flames  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  the  tense  look  that  made 
her  mouth  so  thin  and  tight. 

She  moved  closer  to  him  and  he  drew 

her  into  his  arms.  But  as  soon  as  he  kissed 

her,  turbulence  rose  within  both  of  them. 

He  said,  "Febby, 

I'm    going    to    take 

you  home." 

"No,  Larry — we'l 
take  the  boat  and  gc 
to  Eagle  Rock." 

He  pushed  hei 
from  him  and  did  no 
answer.  He  set  th( 
car  in  motion.  Shi 
leaned  back  agains 
the  seat  and  whei 
she  could  breath 
more  easily  openei 
her  eyes  and  stared  a 
his  rigid,  determine' 
profile.  It  made  lit 
tie  difference  wher 
they  were  going.  I 
came  to  her  all 
once  that  it  was 
last  difficult  to  reca 
just  what  Franz  Vi( 
tor  had  looked  like. 


The  town  spoke  ( 
it  disapprovingly  as 
whirlwind  courtshij 
The  inhabitants,  or 
and  all,  hoped  your 
Doctor  Larry  wou) 
soon  grow  tired  of  tl 
girl,  settle  down  i 
serious   work    ar 
eventually    man 
someone    from    Vefii 
dune  or  Middlebur 
As  they  watched  tif 
familiar  car  fly  abo 
the  town,  not  alwa 
on  rounds,  but  som 

times  headed  for  Bt 

lington,  and  again 
the  end  of  Lake  Ror 
where  it  would  stand  for  hours  while  the' 
two  were  somewhere  up  the  lake  in  t; 
speedboat,  they  shook  their  heads  and  p. 
dieted  that  no  good  would  come  of  it.  Vi 
dune  could  not  underst^and  how  one  of 
sons  could  possibly  think  that  Fritzhofif  f 
would  make  a  good  wife  for  a  country  doct 

Augusta,  helplessly  watching,  was  equal;^, 
baffled.    Music  had  been  relegated  to  t 
background.  Instead  of  that  familiar  soui 
the  new  stillness  was  filled  with  Febby's 
very  laughter  and  her  quickly  tripping  fe 
Augusta's  tirades  fell  upon  deaf  ears.   5 
was  almost  beside  herself  with  fury  and 
feat. 

The  last  days  of  August  thus  dissolved 
neath  heat  and  gossip.  Larry  and  Feb 
frequently  went  off  in  the  boat  to  expl 
distant  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  tak 
packed  lunch  boxes  and  fishing  rods.  Ev 
morning  they  went  on  rounds  together, 
out  into  the  country,  or  to  the  near-by  to\ 
to  hospitals  where  she  would  wait  until 
finished  with  an  appendectomy  or  se 
broken  hip.  Sometimes  she  sat  with  bin 
his  office,  thumbing  through  great  volui 
{Continued  on  Page  106) 
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Your  doctor  uill  see  your  baby  safely  into  the  ivorld.  But  his  crowded  schedule  will  limit  the  frequency  of  later  visits. 

NOW  THE   DOCTOR^S   JOB   IS  DONE— AND  YOURS    BEGINS 


VEN  IN  PEACETIME,  your  baby's  utter  help- 
lessness is  a  tremendous  and  stirring 
sponsibility.  Today,  when  you  may  have  to 
mage  without  your  busy  doctor's  routine 
eck-ups,  your  baby  needs  more  than  ever 
ur  constant  *&nd  watchful  care. 

ij   is  greatest  danger — f/ie  "other  fellow's  cold" 

e  greatest  cause  of  fatal  illnesses  in  infants  and 
y  small  children  is  respiratory  infections  and 
;ir  resulting  complications.  This  means  that 
a  tiny  baby  just  an  ordinary  cold,  passed  on 
m  an  adult  or  older  child,  represents  a  real 
811  i  serious  danger. 

The  safest  way  to  ward  off  the  "other  fellow's 
d"  is  never  to  allow  anyone  with  any  kind  of 
d  or  nasal  irritation  in  his  room  ...  or  any- 
where near  him. 
But  suppose  you 
get  a  cold  your- 


self? Or,  if  you  are  not  well  enough  to  take  care 
of  him,  suppose  whoever  is  helping  you  .  .  . 
catches  cold?  How  can  you  protect  your  baby? 

Reduce  the  risk  .  .  .  wear  a  protective  mask 

If  you  can't  keep  your  baby  isolated  from  a 
person  with  a  cold — you  can  try  to  isolate  the 
cold  itself.  Wear  a  mask  yourself,  if  you  have  a 
cold.  And  insist  that  anyone  approaching  the 
baby  does  the  same — the  father,  the  grand- 
mother, visitors.  There  should  be  no  exceptions ! 

Mask  of  tissue  quick,  satisfactory 

If  you  do  not  have  a  supply  of  standard  hospital 
masks  on  hand,  here's  an  easy  way  to  make  an  efTec- 
tive  emergency  mask.  Just  take  two  tliicknesses  of 
ScotTissue,  cover  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  fasten  at 
the  back  of  your  head  with  an  ordinary  pin. 

Clinical  tests  show  that  eerms  are  eftectively  trap- 
ped by  two  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue  and  the  danger 
of  contagion  is  greatly  decreased.  Doing  your  best 
to  protect  your  baby  from  respiratory  infection  is  a 
responsibility  you  cannot  conscientiously  overlook. 


Soft,  Strong  Bathroom  Tissue  for  Baby  and  Family 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is  important,  too.  It  should 
be  soft  enough  for  comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing. 
ScotTissue  has  both  these  qualities  .  .  .  you  will  find  it  is  soft  and  "nice" 
to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency  mask.  And  with  1000  sheets 
to  every  roll,  it  is  also  an  economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 


•  A  ScotTissue  emergency  mask — shown  above — has  two  practical 
merits.  It  is  used  only  once  and  is  instantly  disposable.  If  you  stick 
to  the  "Mask  For  A  Cold"  Rule  your  family  and  friends  will  soon 
get  used  to  it.  When  you  explain  its  importance  they  cannot  object. 

•  •  • 

FREE  —  Write  for  32-page  booklet,  "Helpful  Wartime  Suggestions  on 
Mother  &  Baby  Care."  Authoritative  information  on  Supplies  for 
Emergency  Use,  Rest  After  Birth,  Advantages  of  Nursing  Your  Baby, 
Use  of  the  Mask,Time-Saving  Schedules,  Bathroom  Habits.  Address  the 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Chester,  Pa.  Trademark  ■•S<:otTis»u«"Ree.D.S.P.t.Off. 
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New  world  .  .  .  new  woman  .  .  . 
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"Bond  Street"  Perfume:    Subtle,  intriguing,  inspired 

$13.50,  $8.50,  $4.50  and  $2.50. 

X  Dry  SIcin  Cleansing  Cream,  $1;  jumbo  jar,  $2. 

^^  "English  Complexion"  Powder:  Mist-blown, 

in  8  lovely  shades,  $1.  ^^■cr'T-*- 
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I--BOM    THE    ORIOINAI.    ENGLISH    IX)RMULAE,    COMBINING    IMPORTED    AND    DOMESTIC    INOHEDIENTS 
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PrZZLES 

1^  There  are  four  things  that 
^I  cannot  explain:  why 
street  clocks  never  show  the 
ri^ht  lime:  why  thermometers 
hanging  outside  of  drugstores 
never  intlicate  the  right  tem- 
peratures: why  slot  machines 
on  a  railway  platform  never 
give  the  right  weight;  and  why 
weather  vanes  always  point  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

—SIMEON  STRUNSKY: 

The  Patient  Observer. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


marriage  to  Franz  would  have  been  in- 
finitely preferable  to  this— this  stupid,  im- 
pulsive alliance  to  a  Vermont  yokel!  Well, 
there  was  one  sure  way  to  appeal  to  Febby. 
Frighten  her.  She  turned  and  came  back  to 
the  bed. 

"Febby " 

Febby  sat  up  and  swung  her  long  legs  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.  "It's  no  use,  Augusta. 
I'm  through  with  music  and  I'rr^  going  to 
marry  Larry." 

"Febby,  I  think  you  are  overlooking 
something  quite  important.  Aren't  you  for- 
getting about  maman?" 

Febby  looked  up  quickly.  "Maman? 
What  about  maman?" 

"Think  back.  What  was  there  about 
maman  which  always  worried  you  so?" 
Augusta  asked. 

Febby  swallowed.  "I — don't  understand. 
What  about  maman?" 

"Don't  be  stupid,  Febby.  You've  known 
it  all  your  life.  You  haven't  a  right  to  marry 
anyone  and  have  children." 

TEBBY's  face  went  white,  as  all  the  early 
fears  and  memories  came  crowding  back  into 
her  mind.  Words  caught  in  her  throat.  "No 
one  was — ever  sure.  Anyway,  I  think  you  are 
lying." 

"I  am  not.   Maman  was  insane.   Doctoi 
Wendell  told  me  so.   Now  will  you  believf ' 
me?" 

Febby  sat  motionless,  staring,  wetting  ha 
dry  lips.  Doctor  Wendell.  Where  was  tu 
now?  How  could  one  reach  him  and  beg  bin 
to  tell  the  truth?  Augusta  was  never  to  bi 
trusted.  She  never  uttered  a  word  unless  ii 
was  directed  toward  benefit  to  herself 

"I  could  ask  father,' 

Febby  said. 

' '  Yes,  you  could,  buty< 
won't.  Any  mention  of 
dreadful  a  thing  woul 
completely  unnerve 
and  you  know  it.  Mama 
grew  worse  with  eac 
child,  which  happens  wh( 
there  is  a  tendency  towai^ 
mental  unbalance.  Yoi 
Febby,  with  your  uncei 
tain  temperament,  yoi 
queer  moods,  certaini 
you  must  realize  that 
you  have  six  children  tha 

is  no  telling " 

Febby  sprang  up.  "Ol 

stop,  Augusta.  Don't- 
don't  say  anything  more;  you  don't  ha^ 
to  remind  me " 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 
on  surgery  and  obstetrics,  while  he  answered 
the  telephone  or  sat  at  the  desk  making  out 
bills. 

One  morning,  just  five  days  before  Au- 
gusta had  arranged  for  Febby's  departure, 
Julie,  on  the  terrace  with  her  father,  stopped 
reading  to  him  and  listened  to  a  sudden  flood 
of  Chopin  pour  from  the  music  room.  She 
met  Doctor  Fritzhoff' s  eyes,  and  presently 
he  looked  away  and  sighed. 

"  I  had  hoped  she  had  forgotten  about  it. 
I — I  wanted  her  to  marry  him."  His  blurred 
words  trailed  away  and  he  stared  at  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

Febby  played  steadily  for  an  hour.  Then 
she  got  up  and  went  to  her  room  and  closed 
the  door.  Augusta  had  heard  the  music,  too, 
and  wild  hope  stabbed  her  heart.  She 
waited.  Febby  did  not  come  down  to  lunch, 
nor  did  the  telephone  ring  for  her  as  it  had 
been  doing  daily.  Perhaps  they  had  quar- 
reled? Perhaps  it  was  all  over  now.  Maybe 
Febby  herself  saw  the  folly  of  it  and  had 
made  up  her  own  mind  to  get  back  to  serious 
work  and  leave  for  New  York. 

Febby  was  lying  upwn  her  bed  as  Augusta 
entered,  and  she  turned  her  head.  She 
looked  as  though  she  had  been  crying.  Au- 
gusta stood  and  regarded  her,  deciding 
swiftly  upon  caution. 

"Well,  Febby,  it  sounded  good  to  hear  the 
piano  again.  But  is  something  wrong?  Are 
you  feeling  all  right?" 

"I've  been  lying  here  thinking  it  all  out. 
I  really  believe  I've  reached  a  decision. 
Imagine,  Augusta,  me,  making  up  my  own 
mind!  But  I  have,  just  now.  I'm  not  going 
to  New  York,  Augusta,"  Febby  told  her. 

Augusta  sat  down  in  a 

chair  beside  the  bed  and       

drew  a  deep  breath.  "Now, 
Febby.  this  is  just  the  end- 
of-vacation  blues,  as  Julie 
would  say.  Be  a  good  girl 
and  get  ready  for  your 
trip." 

"Don't  try  to  be  face- 
tious, Augusta.  And  don't 
treat  me  as  though  I  were 
a  child.  I'm  not  going  to 
Prokmanoff ,  nor  do  I  care 
a  hoot  about  a  concert 
debut.  I'm  staying  in 
Verdune  and  marrying 
Larry." 

"Now    look    here,       

Febby— look  here.  Think 

of  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  that  music 

of  yours.  Haven't  I  done  everything  possible 

to  get  you  to  the  top?  You  can't  give  it  up        Augusta  subsided.   She  had  already  wo  .. 

now.  you  simply  can't !  And  we're  not  stay-     She  waited  until  the  wildness  had  left  Fe  *  • 


K 
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ing  here  much  longer.  Father,  of  course, 
can't  cross  the  ocean  again,  but  he  can't  live 
forever  either;  as  soon  as  he  goes " 

Shame,  Augusta.  Father  is  much  better 
and  may  live  for  years  and  years.  Larry  said 
so.  And  I'm  sick  of  music  and  sick  of  worry- 
ing for  fear  I'll  be  a  failure.  There  are  too 
many  pianists  in  the  world  as  it  is,  year  after 
year  prancing  across  some  concert  stage  and 
playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Chopin!" 

"And  I  suppose  you  think  a  life  with  Larry 
Ferguson  here  in  Vermont  won't  be  lonely 
and  hackneyed  after  a  bit?  I  tell  you  it 
would  never  work  out.  Three  months  after 
you  are  married,  you  will  be  absolutely 
miserable." 

"I've  been  happier  these  few  weeks  with 
Larry  than  I've  ever  been.  I'm  the  sort  of 
girl  who  should  be  married,  Augusta.  I  seem 
to  be  happiest  when  I'm  in  love  and " 

Augusta  made  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 
"Must  you  come  out  and  say  such  dreadful 
things,  Febby?"  she  said.  She  took  out  her 
handkerchief  and  wiped  her  flushed,  moist 
forehead. 

Febby  watched  a  vein  throb  in  her  temple. 
"Augusta,  I'm  getting  too  big  a  girl  now  to 
be  harnessed  to  your  apron  strings.  I  want 
to  be  free  forever.  I  want  to  marry  Larry 
and  live  here  in  Verdune  and  have  six 
children." 

Augusta  got  up  and  walked  about,  stop- 
ping at  the  window  to  watch  a  blazing  sun 
drop  behind  a  tree-jagged  mountain.   Even 


by's  eyes.  Then  she  said  calmly,  "Febby, 
want  to  show  you  something."  Augusta  le 
the  room  and  returned  a  few  moments  late 
She  placed  a  round  object  upon  a  table  ai 
removed  the  white  cloth  that  had  covered 
It  was  an  exquisite  head  of  a  child 

Febby  went  to  it  and  touched  it  gen( 
"Why,  Augusta,  it's  me." 

"Yes,  it's  you.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
never  has  there  been  such  a  beautiful  chi: 
I  had  to  do  it,  Febby.  To  capture  you  f< 
ever,  as  you  were  then.  It  was  the  model 
clay  maman  brought  back  from  Europe, 
member? 

"Yes,  I  remember.  It  is  lovely,  Augui 
I  never  knew  you  were  as  clever  as  all  tl 
You  must  do  something  with  your  talent." 

Augusta  was  pleased,  and  vastly  relievf] 
Gullible  child.  She  would  believe  anythii, 
she  always  had. 

"That  is  something  I  would  like  to  cj 
cuss  with  you,  Febby.  You  see,  when  we 
back  to  Europe,  perhaps  after  father  is  gc 
and  Juhe  is  teaching  or  busy  at  someth 
here  in  America,  you  and  I  could  havf 
beautiful  life  together  in  an  atelier  in  Bei  ^^ 
or  Munich.  It  is  something  to  look  forwj    ' 
to.  You  with  your  music,  I  with  my  sci^  j^ 
ture.  After  a  time  you  will  thank  me.  Y 
will  wonder  how  you  could  have  been 
stupid  as  to  consider  a  lifetime  spent 
Verdune  with  a  country  doctor." 

For  a  few  moments  neither  said  anyth 
further. 

"When  am   I   supposed   to   leave, 
gusta?" 
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BIDS    PERFECT   WELCOME 
rO    YOUR    TABLE    GUESTS 


Deservedly  America's  favorite  crystal, 
iprice  gives  to  your  guest-expectant 

ible  0  matchless  brilliancy  and  sparkle 
.  .   in   exquisite   shapes  that   gleam   end 

pple  with  ever-changing  patterns  oi  pure 
jht.  A  practical  choice,  too  —  easy  to 
ean,  safe  to  handle,  moderately  priced. 

SO  open-stocic   pieces,   in   clear  Crystal   or 

loonhght  Blue. 

If  your  dealer  is  temporarily  out 
of  any  item,  please  be  patient 


Comparison 
instantly  reveals 
the  greater  brilliance 
Cambridge  etchings.  "Highlighted"  by 
fecial  technique,  their  delicate  traceries 
■jw  with  myriad  lights,  totally  unlike 
Idinary  "frosted"  etchings.  Other  popu- 
|r  designs  include  BLOSSOM  TIME, 
ISNDLELIGHT,  ELAINE,  WILDFLOWER. 
|e  Cambridge  Glass  Company. 
Imbridge,    Ohio. 


ambriiqe 


HAND-MADE   CRYSTAL 


"Prokmanoff  is  expecting  you  around  the 
tenth.  I  think  you  should  leave  tomorrow. 
That  will  give  you  time  to  get  settled  before 
you  begin  your  studies." 

"But,  Augusta,  suppose  I'm  a  failure? 
Such  things  happen,  you  know." 

"Certainly,  if  you  let  them  happen!" 
Augusta  told  her.  "Never  think  defeat, 
Febby.  It  is  a  word  with  which  I  am  abso- 
lutely unfarniliar." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  not  you.  I  don't  know  what 
life  would  be  like  without  fear.  Suppose  I  do 
fail?" 

"Well,  we  could  still  have  our  life  to- 
gether in  Europe.  You  could  take  pupils, 
perhaps."  And  with  that  Augusta  left  the 
room,  taking  the  head  with  her. 

After  the  door  had  closed,  Febby,  shiver- 
ing, went  to  her  desk  and  sat  there.  She 
tried  to  feel  relieved  for  Larry's  sake.  When 
they  had  talked  it  over  she  could  see  that  he 
hadn't  been  too  eager  for  the  marriage.  He 
hadn't  trusted  her:  "Are  you  sure,  Febby, 
you'll  be  perfectly  happy  giving  up  your  con- 
cert career?  Are  you  sure  you  won't  begin  to 
grow  restless  and  wish  you  hadn't  married 
me?"  No.  she  hadn't  been.  She  had  had  to 
take  the  entire  day  alone  to  think  about  it. 
She  had  told  him  she  would  let  him  know. 

It  wouldn't  have  worked  out.  Larry  was 
only  being  decent  about  the  entire  thing. 
Febby  reached  for  pen  and  paper  and  wrote 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  read  what  she 
had  written,  sighed  and  quickly  tore  up  the 
scribbled  sheets.  Why  bother?  A  telephone 
call  would  serve  the  purpose  far  better. 

She  went  into  the  sitting  room  and  called 
Larry's  house.  Then  there  was  Larry's  voice, 
and  Febby  said  she  had  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind.  She  thought  it  was 
best  that  she  keep  on  with  her  music  and  go 
to  New  York.  She  was  leaving  tomorrow. 

There  was  a  silence  at  the  other  end.  She 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  could  see 
his  face.  When  he  spoke  again,  his  words  and 
voice  were  quiet.  He  said  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  better  that  way.  But  he  had  a  call  to 
make  out  at  the  Higgins  farm.  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins  was  in  labor.  It  was  a  nice  drive  and 
would  she  care  to  go  along  if  he  stopped  by 
for  her? 

Febby  said  yes  and  rang  off  abruptly.  She 
sank  into  a  chair,  terrified  because  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  shattered  all  her  resolu- 
tions. 

They  turned  into  a  scraggly  driveway  of  a 
little  farmhouse.  A  woman,  perhaps  a  neigh- 
bor, stood  on  the  front  porch,  looking  rather 
frightened,  and  eagerly  hailed  the  doctor  as 
he  drove  up  to  the  door. 

They  went  into  the  dim  little  parlor.  Larry 
and  the  neighbor  woman  disappeared  into  a 
bedroom  beyond  the  kitchen  and  Febby 
stretched  upon  a  worn  and  faded  velvet  sofa. 
It  was  close  in  the  little  room  and  her  nose 
wrinkled  in  distaste.  Strange  how  these 
poverty-ridden  farmhouses  always  retained 
the  same  odor  of  ancient,  enclosed  air,  dusty 
old  matting,  rotten  apples  and  mice.  Mixed 
a  bit  with  yellow  soap. 

Think  what  it  would  mean,  to  sit  in  a 
mountain  town  completely  snowbound, 
wrapped  in  silence,  month  after  month; 
trapped  by  marriage  and  perhaps  children, 
and  wishing  in  a  perfect  frenzy  for  freedom 
and  music  and  Europe.  Silence  lay  like  a 
blanket  over  the  little  house  and  Febby 
stirred  uneasily.  No  wonder  maman  had 
gone  mad.  That  was  exactly  how  it  hap- 
pened with  her.  Yes,  it  was  unwise  to  follow 
impulses. 

A  few  ragged  screams  drifted  out  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  reached  the  ears  of  a 
farmer  moving  slowly  about  the  hot  fields 
with  his  pitchfork.  He  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  went  back  to  his  work.  Larry 
had  said  Mrs.  Higgins  was  almost  forty  and 
had  tried  several  times  to  have  a  Baby.  She 
had  lost  three  and  was  in  a  panic  lest  this 
one  be  stillborn  too. 

Febby  got  up  and  wandered  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  drink  of  water.  It  was  a  tiny  room. 
There  was  a  pump  in  the  sink,  and  an 
archaic-looking  range.  She  pumped  a  glass 
of  water  and  drank  some  of  if.  It  tasted 
earthy  and  wasn't  very  cold. 


It  made  the  day  when  the  '90's  were  gay 


And  it's  the  favorite  even  more  in  '44 ! 


Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  has  meant  spark- 
ling refreshment  in  millions  of  homes  for 
over  half  a  century.  Finest  Jamaica  gin-^er 
and  other  ingredients  are  flavor-aged  - 
blended  and  mellowed  month  after  niojilh 
—  to  produce  that  sunny-smoolh  goodness. 
Buy  Clicquot  Club  in  the  thrifty  quart 
bottle  or  smaller  sizes. 

CLICQUOT 
C  L  U  B  (^ 

OYER     FIFTY     YEARS    A     FAVORITE 
it         -k  * 

Clicquot  Club  Sparkling  Wafer  gives  long-lasting  life  to  any  drink.  The 
secret's  Bonded  Carbonation  —  for  the  miKer  that  never  lets  you  down! 
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meals  from  this 
t  can  of  beans 


'^*-  VlHOii 


BEAN5  iw  ^^^  j^„, 

Low-poin*  too* 


\,HAT  YOU    NEED 

2  cups  dry  bread  cubes 

V,  CUP  "i'hMUnork  sausage 
te  fin"  lycu.  onion 

2  tblsp.  flour 
1/,  tsp.  salt 

y^cupwat".    Small 


and   m^k,  let  Bt-"f^.^^„°\ patties, 
sausage,  omonJo  ^^^^  j^     „s. 

Make  nest  >n  each  , 

oven  (3->0  Z^^-'     ^^  saucepan.  btT 

£irX.\^afberns.Hea.Se.ve 
r„  patties.  Serves  4. 


_     .'1* 


Oolieious 


#^-tt;'*' . 


^--fc\. 


%'^*,A». 


V^HAT    YOU    NEED 

1  lb.  meat.' cubed 

2  tblsp.  fl°"'„p.  pepper 

2  tsp- s-'l'f /Shippings 
2  tblsp.  meat        ^^ij,„ 

'/?'="^lUiuid  off  beans 

Vi';i:oUew'sl«aU>0.hole 
af/pTrefsooedmashed  potatoes 


iL«»Uo  II  — Roll  meat 
How  Yoo  Woke"  , 

in  mixture,  "*  ""^,V^t  drippings- 
Brown  >n.  >'"*""„,  add  onion, 
rush  to  B.de  of  pa  ^        ,„. 

Cook  slowly  "f^'^^^-r.  Covor. 
Ad.l  bean  1>'T"'"/  j,,a<l  carrots, 
boil  slowly.  30  ";^;.  Add  beans. 

^''utinb-k.nrdi^^-rf 

oven  (4011    » •'  ,    ocrvcs  4. 
j,^^,aybrownedSer      ^^^^_^^^_ 

»Pork ,  beet ,  veai,  u 


It's  easy  to  have  two  mighty  good  meals 

For  a  hungry  family  of  four 

With  a  can  of  Stokely's  Small  Whole  Green  Beans 

Fresh-picked  and  quick-packed 

These  famous  prize-quality  green  beans 

Give  you  a  wealth  of  nourishment 

And  a  bonus  of  "bred  in"  flavor. 

Not  found  in  ordinary  brands 

So  when  you  shop  ask  for  Stokely's  Finest 


Stokely's  J%;^^r/?v^ 

BACK  THE  ATTACK. ..BUY  MORE  BONDS 


The  door  to  the  bedroom  was  slightly  ajar 
and  Febby  went  over  to  it  and  peeped  inside. 
Larry  was  in  a  white  gown  with  rubber 
gloves  on  his  hands,  standing  beside  the 
neighbor  woman,  who  was  watching  him, 
wide-eyed.  He  was  trying  to  slap  life  into 
an  infant,  peculiarly  blue-white.  On  the  bed 
lay  the  mother,  pale  as  paper,  with  enormous 
eyes  and  damp  curly  hair.  Larry  worked 
swiftly,  dipping  the  baby  first  in  hot  water, 
then  cold,  slapping  its  buttocks,  flexing  its 
arms  and  thighs,  blowing  through  a  tube 
into  its  mouth,  pressing  down  upon  the  tiny 
still  chest.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  face 
as  he  stubbornly  persisted  in  resuscitating 
the  infant.  The  woman  on  the  bed  followed 
every  move  with  anxious  eyes,  and  her  face 
was  stiff  with  fear. 

Febby  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  the 
baby  would  suddenly  open  its  mouth  and 
begin  to  yell.  She  went  quietly  into  the  room 
and,  because  the  new  mother  was  trembling 
so,  took  one  of  her  frightened,  work-stained 
hands  and  held  it  fast.  The  woman  turned 
and  tried  to  smile.  Febby  whispered  re- 
assuringly, "It'll  begin  to  breathe  soon, 
you'll  see."  She  felt  suddenly  hke  crying, 
and  in  that  soul-shaking  second  felt  as 
though  she  worshiped  Larry  and  that  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  it  if  the  baby 
didn't  live.  This  pity  and  love  for  him  filled 
her  eyes  and  throat  and  brain  so  she  scarcely 
heard  the  thin  wail  that  all  at  once  sundered 
the  charged  stillness  of  the  room. 

But  the  hand  she  held  had  jerked  free,  and 
she  saw  then  that  the  baby  had  reddened,  its 
face  was  puckering,  a  weak  cry  escaped  like  a 
wisp  from  its  lips.  It  grew  stronger  as  air 
poured  into  the  unfolding  lungs.  Then  the 
whole  house  was  filled  with  the  precious 
sound  of  the  infant's  lusty 
yelling.  

Mrs.  Higgins  began 
laughing  shrilly,  uncon- 
trollably. Larry  tossed  the 
baby  to  the  woman  beside 
him,  stripped  off  hisgloves, 
washed  his  powdery  hands, 
prepared  a  hypodermic  and 
came  back  to  the  bed.  He 
ran  the  needle  swiftly  into 
the  arm  of  his  patient, 
smiling  down  at  her.  He 
rubbed  the  tiny  puncture 
with  the  alcohol-soaked 
cotton. 

"There  we  are.    Now 

you're  going  to   sleep.       

The  baby's  fine;  it's  go- 
ing to  be  all  right.    Just  a  bit  stubborn, 
that's  all,  like  his  old  man." 

The  woman  nodded,  whimpering,  laughing 
softly,  clinging  to  his  hands,  kissing'  them 
and  drenching  them  with  her  tears.  She 
tried  to  thank  him,  asking  him  if  he  would 
tell  John,  who  would  now  be  so  pleased.  It 
was  the  fourth  time,  doctor,  but  everything 
would  be  all  right  now. 

LiARRY  pulled  off  the  white  gown,  drew 
down  his  shirt  sleeves,  reached  for  his  coat. 
He  began  to  pack  his  bag,  giving  brief  in- 
structions to  the  neighbor.  His  eyes  were 
shining  and  his  shoulders  proud  as  he 
straightened  and  smiled  at  his  patient. 

"You  just  bet  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right  now,"  he  told  her.  "If  I  see  John  in 
the  fields  I'll  tell  him  and  he  can  come  in 
and  see  the  baby  for  a  minute,  and  you  too. 
And  I'll  be  back  in  the  morning.  Good  night, 
Mrs.  Higgins,  you  were  a  grand  girl  and  I'm 
proud  of  you." 

Gently  he  led  Febby  from  the  room  and 
they  went  out  and  got  in  the  car  without 
speaking. 

He  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and 
turned  to  the  figure  in  the  fields.  "Hi — 
John — it's  all  over.  You've  got  a  son — a 
son.  .  .  .  Sure,  he's  alive,  and  wife's  fine 
too!" 

They  saw  the  incredulous  farmer  drop  his 
pitchfork  and  begin  to  walk  across  the  fields 
toward  the  house.  Presently  his  feet  would 
not  walk  fast  enough,  so  he  broke  into  a  run. 

The  car  hummed  homeward  through  the 
deepening  dusk.  They  did  not  speak  until 
the  house  w^s  reached.  Then  Larry  stopped 
the  car  and  turned  to  her.  Somehow  it  was 


LEGACY 

^  Some  years  ago  I  attended 
^  the  funeral  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  we  mourn- 
ers stood  in  the  cemetery, 
talking  after  the  interment, 
as  is  the  way  with  us  country 
people. 

An  acquaintance  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "Do  you  know  how 
much  he  left?" 

"All     of    it!"     I     answered 

forthrightly.   _o,  wARREN  SMITH: 

Musings  of  an  Angler. 

(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 


quite  effortless  to  face  each  other;  it  was  ( jy 
to  shake  hands,  to  say  good-by  and  to  ^^h 
each  other  luck. 

She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  lighy. 
"Good-by,  Larry,"  she  said.  "And  ^ 
luck  again." 

She  could  see  that  he  was  happy  that  tiy 
could  part  friends.  It  was  better  this  vy. 
He  had  a  job  to  do,  he  belonged  to  the  c  n- 
munity  and  she  was  not  the  wrfe  for  him,  id 
they  both  realized  it.  She  left  the  car  and  id 
not  look  back  as  she  went  up  the  walk. 

Febby  felt  as  though  she  could  not  k  /e 
fast  enough,  now  that  the  eagerness  jr 
study  had  again  gripped  her.  She  told  j, 
gusta  to  make  all  the  arrangements  fore- 
parture  the  next  day,  went  upstairs  to  ."d 
and  never  slept  more  soundly. 

Augusta  tapped  briskly  upon  her  doi  a 
moment  later,  it  seemed,  and  Febby  %« 
suddenly  from  a  deep  dream  in  which  le 
and  Larry  had  been  bending  over  a  b)j 
that  wouldn't  breathe.  There  had  hoven 
bleak  and  desolate  aura  over  the  drear 
hopelessness  so  vast  that  she  had  diffid 
in  shaking  it  off.  She  wondered  if  she  w( 
ever  see  Verdune  again.  If  only  the  bab 
the  dream  had  cried ! 

While  she  dressed,  Augusta  finished 
packing,  her  anxious  eyes  scraping  a  clo 
face  as  she  rushed  busily  about.  "It's a q 
ter  of  ten,  Febby.  The  train  leaves  at  ele 
Run  in  and  say  good-by  to  father." 

Febby  sighed  and  went  across  the  ha 
her  father's  room.  He  was  sitting  up  in ' 
an  old  smoking  jacket  wrapped  about 
shoulders.    She  stood  beside  the  bed 
Doctor  Fritzhoff  looked  up. 

"I've  come  to 

good-by,  father." 

He  reached  out  and 

one  of  her  hands.  "\ 
Febby,  if  that  is  the 
you  want  it.  Remer 
this:  if  you're  to  be  a 
sician,  be  a  good  one 
very  good  one.  Other 
it  is  just  a  waste  of  1 
and  effort." 

"I'll  remember,  fat 
And  it  is  better  this  \ 
I'll  be  a  very  good  n 
cian.  And  I'll  write 
all  about  my  concerts,! 
send   you   the   reviev 

the  best  ones!  Aufwu 

sehen,  und  set  gliicklich 

He  nodded  and  patted  her  hand.  "Tf 
good.  That's  fine.  AuJ  wiedersehen,  1 
chen." 

She  left  then,  quickly,  and  in  her 
room  packed  the  last  few  things. 

Augusta  came  to  the  door  as  Febby  ha: 
thrust  a  small  object  out  of  sight.  "And  v 
was  that?" 

"A  small  keepsake  of  maman's.  It  is  n 
ing  that  would  interest  you,  Augusta." 

"Let  me  see  it." 

Febby  held  forth  the  small  black  box 
the  enameled  crest,  then  put  it  again  ir 
dressing  case. 

Augusta  sniffed.  "Whatever  do  you  \ 
with  a  rosary!    I  wondered  what  had 
pened  to  it." 

"I  am  never  without  it.  I  hope  it  bi 
me  luck." 

"Nothing  will  bring  you  luck,  Febby 
cept  hard  work  and  intelligent  planning.. 
Well,  are  you  ready  now?  We'll  takej 
things  down,  then." 

The  restraint  between  Augusta  and  F< 
at  the  station  was  almpst  clumsy.  There 
so  little  they  had  to  say  to  each  other, 
gusta  prattled  busily  about  studying  \ 
about  writing,  getting  enough  sleep, 
tried  hard  not  to  cry  as  the  train 
puffing  up,  but  Augusta  merely  held  o 
stiff  hand. 

"Well,  good-by,  Febby,"  she  said,  ' 
good  luck!" 

Febby  kissed  Julie,  briefly  shook 
gusta's  strong  hand  and  went  aboard, 
two  on  the  station  platform  waved  unti 
train  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance. 

(To  be  Concluded) 
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Just  add  1  table- 
spoon of  Brer 
Rabbit  New  Or- 
leans Molasses  to 
a  glass  of  cold  or 
warm  milk  for  a 
delicious,  iron- 
rich  Brer  Rabbit 
Milk  Shake 


Rich  in  IRON- 

and  makes  children 
love  to  drink  milk! 

Brer  Rabbit  Milk  Shake!  Even 
children  who  dislike  plain  milk 
enjoy  this  new  drink!  And  Brer 
Rabbit  Milk  Shake  is  a  delight- 
ful way  to  give  them  extra  iron. 

Tests  have  shown  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  is  second  only  to  liver  as 
a  rich  food  source  of  iron  — th6 
kind  of  iron  the  body  can  use.  And 
iron  helps  build  good  red  blood! 

Three  tablespoons  of  Brer  Rab- 
bit Molasses  will  supply  about 
one-third  of  a  child's  minimum 
daily  iron  requirements  based  on 
government  standards. 

TWO    FLAVORS 

Geld    Label  —  highest    quality,  fancy, 
light-colored  molasses.  Sweet  and 
mild  in  flavor.  Especially  delicious  on 
pancakes,  waffles,  bread  and  cereals, 
and  for  a  delicately  fla- 
vored milk  shake  rich  in  ,<£*-»>», 
iron  and  calcium.  Also              t"3^ 
recommended  for  cook-  »»f 
ing' where  a  mild  flavor            M  mj\. 
is  desired. 

Green  Label — dark  and 
full-flavored.  Recom 
mendedforcook-  ^ 

ing  and  a  richly 
flavored  milk 
shake. 

tSl7£n       PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC., 
r'*^  New  Orleans,  la.,  Depl.  J4^ 

nd  me^free — Brer  Rabbll't  52-page  cook  book, 
Aodern  Reclpet  for  Modern  Living,"  containing 
I  fine  molattet  recipes.  Alto  pamphlet  on 
ildren's  iron  needs. 
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XOW  THAT 
APKlL'if^  HERE 

(Conlinued  from  Page  43) 

A  slight  edge  of  fat  around  was  brown  and 
crusty,  but  never  the  slice  itself.  That  re- 
mained, as  I  said,  divinely  pink,  magnifi- 
cently tender,  succulent,'  meltingly  sweet, 
homely  with  a  suspicion  of  hickory  fire, 
broiled  over  glowing  charcoal  in  a  cubbyhole 
no  bigger  than  a  good  clothespress,  and — 
glory  of  glories — adorned,  but  not  hidden 
from  view,  with  fried  eggs  that  were  like 
gold  and  alabaster  in  color,  like  manna  from 
heaven  in  taste. 

1  don't  know  how  things  are  now — not  so 
hot,  1  reckon.  But  I  wanted  you  to  know 
with  what  regard  and  respect  one  chef  at 
least,  on  one  crack  railroad,  on  one  first-rate 
dining  car,  treated  ham  and  eggs.  And  if  you 
ever  travel  that  road  and  that  route — and 
there's  ham  on  hand — don't  hesitate.  Just 
say,  "Make  mine  a  double  order  of  ham, 
with  two  fried  medium  and  basted,  please, 
one  order  of  fried  potatoes." 

Eggs  in  Potato  JVe»<«.  To  make  your 
dinner  a  little  on  the  fancy  side,  in  case 
you  should  want  ham  for  Easter  and  have 
only  a  slice,  I've  added  the  nests  and  the 
eggs  to  the  ham.  Eggs  are  singularly  at 
home  in  nests,  you  know,  and  you'll  find 
these  as  good  as  they  are  good  to  look  at. 
Give  them  a  try. 

Cut  out  slices  of  bread  with  a  round 
cutter,  big  enough  to  hold  an  egg  with  a 
potato  frill — about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  Toast  the  bread  rounds — 
or  better  still,  saute  them  to  a  light  brown. 
Pipe  well-seasoned  mashed  potato  around 
the  edge  of  each  piece  of  toast.  Adding  a 
beaten  egg  to  the  potato  mixture  makes  it 
brown  better  and  taste  better  too.  Pipe  the 
potato  on  with  a  pastry  tube — or  with  two 
teaspoons  you  can  do  a  pretty  good  job.  I 
do,  often.  Even  with  a  spatula.  Be  sure  to 
leave  room  for  the  eggs  in  the  middle  of  the 
nests.  Drop  the  raw  eggs  in  the  center  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven,  until  set  to  the  stage 
you  like  best,  or  fry  the  eggs  in  butter  or 
margarine  while  the  potato  nests  brown  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Then  they  don't  get  that 
crust  on  top  that  baking  is  apt  to  give.  With 
a  small  biscuit  cutter,  mark  out  the  fried 
eggs  so  the  yolk  and  some  of  the  white  make 
a  circle.  You  know  about  this.  Slip  the  eggs 
into  the  potato  nests  with  a  spoon.  Dot  with 
butter  or  margarine.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  And  garnish  your  ham,  as  you  see. 

Good  Beginnings — Oreen  and  \'vtl*tuj. 

I  speak  of  a  water-cress-and-carrot  soup. 
April  leans  to  yellow,  and  you've  probably 
some  carrots  left  over  from  other  days,  as  it 
were!  If  you  haven't — and  some  don't — 
make  a  water-cress  soup  all  by  itself,  and 
there  is  a  charm  about  it  that  tells  you  of 
whispered  secrets  down  by  the  old  mill 
wheel  and  close  by  the  rustic  bridge. 

'Water-Cress-and-Carrot  Soup.  Cover 
and  cook  1  cup  of  shredded  carrot  and  1 
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IF  \m  COPY 
IS  LATE 

^  Because  of  the  uncertain - 
r  ties  of  wartime  transporta- 
tion, many  periodicals  will  fre- 
quently be  late  arriving  at  des- 
tination. If  your  Journal  or 
Reference  Library  order  does 
not  reach  you  on  time,  please 
do  not  write  complaining  of 
delay.  The  delay  is  caused  by 
conditions  arising  after  your 
copy  or  order  has  left  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Turn  Breakfast  into 

4  HOURS  OF  ENERGT 

BUILD  IT  AROUND  NABISCO  SHREDDED  WHEAT, 
THE  NATURAL  WHOLE  WHEAT  CEREAL 

HELP  YOUR  ACTIVE  FAMILY  stay  fit.  Start  them  on  this  solid  breakfast 
that  contributes  4  hours  of  food  energy  — Fruit  juice,  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat  with  sugar,  milk  and  prunes  (or  other  fruit)  and  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  milk.  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  is  made  from  100%  whole  wheat— one 
of  the  Basic  7  foods  our  Government  advises  to  help  us  stay  strong.  Serve 
Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  tomorrow. 


NABISCO  SHREDDED  WHEAT 

contributes  these 
essential  food  elements: 

1.  PROTEINS  for  strength 

2.  CARBOHYDRATES  for  energy 

3.  VITAMIN  Bi  aids  digestion 

4.  IRON  for  blood-building 

5.  PHOSPHORUS  for  strong  bonet 

BAKED  BY  NABISCO... 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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For  heart  warming  cheer  .  ,  . 
satisfying  goodness  .  .  .  neither 
man  nor  nature  has  devised  a 
close  second  to  coffee.  Rich,  fra- 
grant and  steaming,  its  friendly- 
glow  sharpens  wits,  steps  up 
energy,  lifts  up  efficiency.  Any- 
tizne,  any  pla<'e,  enjoy  coffee 
that's  made  right.  Brewed  full 
strength.  Brewed  fresh... to  the 
fullcapacityofthe  pot.  All  Amer- 
ica loves  this  all -American  drink. 
Have  another  cup! 

PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

BKA/II.         COLOMBIA         COSTA    RICA 

CUBA         DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

EL    SALVADOR  MEXICO  VENKZI  KLA 

BUY    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 
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onion,  chopped,  in  1  cup  of  water  until  ten- 
der. Most  of  the  liquid  will  be  absorbed. 
Add  3  cups  of  milk  and  1  bunch  of  water 
cress,  washed  and  chopped  fine.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil.  Just  heating  is  enough.  It 
does  cress  no  good  if  you  cook  it  first.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Just  One«  Mare—Onty  Onee.  Perhaps 
you'll  guess  it  is  rolls  again.  Why,  Hetty, 
you  bright  little  thing,  you  guessed  it  before 
mother  did.  Bet  you  looked  at  the  picture. 
Maybe  you've  kept  count,  Hetty,  and  could 
tell  just  how  many  times  I've  "given"  as 
far  as  rolls  go.  But  these  are  different.  Yes, 
ma'am,  different.  Read  on  and  you'll  find 
out. 

Crown  Ralls.  The  idea  is  that  you  have 
two  kinds  of  rolls  baked  in  a  crown,  and  this 
is  how  you  do  it.  Before  the  flour  is  added, 
the  liquid  mixture  is  divided.  Half  is  made 
into  a  whole-wheat  dough  and  half  plain. 
When  the  two  doughs  are  risen  light,  you 
alternate  white  and  whole-wheat  rolls — two 
layers  thick  in  a  well-greased  tube  pan  or 
ring  mold.  As  the  dough  is  shaped  into  balls 
they  are  dipped  in  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine before  being  set  in  the  pan.  When 
they  have  risen  and  baked,  they  break  off 
easily.  Those  who  want  whole-wheat  pull 
off  a  whole-wheat  one — those  who  want 
white  take  their  choice  too.  One  receipt 
makes  a  good-sized  ring-mold  crown.  Sort 
of  nice  idea,  don't  you  think?  And  different 
too.  Well,  anyway,  I'll  give — again.  So 
here's  your  receipt: 

Scald  1'^  cups  of  milk.  Add  2  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  2  teaspoons  of  salt  and  ]i  cup  of 
shortening.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Soften  2 
cakes  of  fresh  yeast  in  ,l|  cup  of  lukewarm 
water  and  stir  into  the  milk  when  it  is  luke- 
warm. Add  1  well-beaten  egg.  Divide  the 
mixture  evenly.  Sift  some  white  flour  and 
some  whole-wheat  flour  separately.  To  half 
the  liquid  add  2'^  cups  of  sifted  white  bread 
flour.  Beat  smooth  with  a  spoon.  Do  not 
knead.  It  may  need  slightly  more  flour — a 
tablespoon  or  two,  but  not  much.  Put  to 
rise  in  a  greased  bowl.  Brush  with  soft  but- 
ter or  margarine  to  prevent  crusting.  Cover 
with  a  towel  and  a  tin  cover.  For  the  other 
half  of  the  liquid  add  l-*.t  cups  of  white  flour 
sifted  with  H  cup  of  whole-wheat  flour.  Here 
again  slightly  more  flour  may  be  needed. 
Mix,  rise  and  go  ahead  as  you  did  with  the 
first  dough.  When  both  are  risen  to  double 
their  bulk,  have  your  pan  well  greased.  A 
tube  or  ring  mold  is  nice  for  these  rolls,  as 
the  heat  gets  up  through  the  middle.  Punch 
down  both  doughs  and  smooth  out  on  a 
board  very  lightly  floured.  Cut  off'  small 
pieces  of  the  dough  and  shape  into  round 
balls  alternately,  first  a  plain,  then  a  whole- 
wheat. Dip  in  melted  butter  or  margarine 
and  arrange  them  in  your  mold  so  they  just 
touch.  Make  two  or  three  layers,  depending 
on  the  depth  of  the  pan.  Let  them  rise  until 
light  and  bake  about  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F. 
Like  all  hot  breads,  these  are  better  the 
fresher  and  hotter  they  are.  And  at  their 
best  they're  hard  to  beat ! 

Thl»  Cauld  be  Ginvrhrfiad,  Only  it 
isn't.  This  has  to  do  with  those  fascinating 
little  mint-frosted  molasses  cakes  sitting  so 
smugly  around  the  bowl  of  ice  cream.  If 
you  should  be  so  minded,  you  could  add 
spices  and  such  and  turn  out  a  gingerbread 
as  quick  as  scat.  But  these  are  cakes.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Malaaava  CaUe» — Mint  leing.  Cream 
together  14  cup  of  shortening  and  J/^  cup  of 
sugar.  Add  1  beaten  egg.  Cream  until 
fluffy.  Add  14  cup  of  molasses.  Sift  to- 
gether 1 14  cups  of  flour,  y^  teaspoon  of  bak- 
ing soda,  1  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and 
}4  teaspoon  of  salt.  Stir  into  the  creamed 
mixture.  Beat  until  smooth.  Now  add  ^i 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Mix  well.  Pour  into 
eighteen  tiny  greased  cupcake  pans,  filling 
only  two-thirds  full.  There  will  be  enough 
batter  to  bake  a  layer,  too,  or  to  fill  quite  a 
number  of  larger  cupcake  pans.  Bake  the 
cakes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F. — 
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^ERVE  with  BACON  CURLS 
•  and  tangy  orange  marmalade, 

A  grand-tasting  combination 
that  fits  in  perfectly  with 
spring  meal  plans.  The  best 
(and  quickest)  way  to  make 
waffles  is  with  Duff's.' 


Today  more  than  ever,  gravy 
makes   the    meal.   And    Kitchen   Bouquet 
makes    the    gravy  —  by    enhancing    and 
bringing  out  true  meat  flavor — NOT  b 
substituting     an    imitation    flavor.     Onl 
Kitchen  Bouquet  gives  you  these  resi 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


ERICAS  FAVORITE 


^;,  UFFINS  MADE  WITH  DUFF'S 

'       and  individual  casseroles  of 

urned  ham  and  hard-boiled  eggs 

ii 

\  holiday  breakfast  idea 
;ood  any  time  of  the  year. 
4ot  muffins  give  a  festive 
III  to  this  or  any  meal,  so 
:eep  Duff's  on  hand! 


ON    MFG.   CO.   ■    FORT    WAYNE,    I  N  D . 


fC^MIt^  M/ashln^s. 


)ur  nicer  things  must  be  sparkling 
lite.  Keep  an  extra  botUe  in  the  ba th- 
orn. Just  add  a  few  drops  to  the  final 
ise.  Aly— what  a  difference  it  makes! 


-no  extra  rinse 
-no  extra  w/ork. 


MRS. 

ECOMOMlCAk 

BLUISff 


FREE— Valuable  Booklet 

"Home  Washing  Guide" 

18/ rT      /     ^"'e  Stewarts  Bluing,  LH4 

^£l!^l     Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota. 


the  time  depending  on  the  size  of  the  pans. 
They  are  done  when  they  spring  back  Hghtly 
from  the  touch  and  begin  to  shrink  from  the 
pans  around  the  edges.  Turn  out  on  a  rack 
and  cool. 

Mint  Icing.  Beat  1  egg  white  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  until  stiff.  Add  part  of  H  cup  of  mint 
jelly.  Beat  with  a  rotary  beater  or  mixer 
until  very  light  and  fluffy,  just  as  you  would 
in  making  a  meringue.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
jelly  and  beat  until  still  lighter — peaked  and 
fluffy.  This  should  have  a  nice  pale  green 
color  and  a  mild  mint  flavor — depending  on 
the  jelly,  of  course.  Sound  all  right?  Well, 
so  it  is. 

Vt^hat  i»  Cream?  It  is  that  fine  contribu- 
tion made  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
cow  to  the  world.  The  cow  doesn't  care  what 
you  think  of  it  or  how  you  come  by  it.  The 
cow  has  other  things  on  her  mind.  It  is  a 
full-time  job,  being  a  cow,  and  any  by- 
products that  are  salvaged  by  human  beings 
are  no  concern  of  hers. 

But  here  you  have  an  ice  cream  that  is  no 
cream  and  never  came  near  a  piece  of  ice. 
It  is  not  a  riddle  and  is  no  joke.  And  it  is  real 
good  ice  cream,  as  you'll  find  out  when  you 
get  hold  of  some. 

Lemon  Mee  Creawn.  Beat  2  eggs  until  thick 
and  lemon-colored.  Add  J^  cup  of  sugar  grad- 
ually, beating  until  thick  as  custard.  Then 
add  H  cup  of  light  corn  sirup,  1  teaspoon  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  J^  cup  of  lemon  juice  and 
2  cups  of  top  milk  or  1  cup  of  milk  and  1  cup 
of  thin  cream.  Mix  well.  Pour  into  2  shal- 
low refrigerator  trays.  Set  up  refrigerator  to 
the  coldest  position.  When  frozen  around 
edge  and  just  a  small  portion  in  the  middle 
is  still  soft,  scrape  into  a  chilled  bowl.  Beat 
up  quickly  with  a  rotary  beater;  this  makes 
the  texture  finer,  but  it  has  to  be  done 
quickly  so  the  mixture  won't  melt  back  to 
liquid.  Return  to  the  trays.  Freeze  until 
firm.  And  for  what  is  practically  a  creamless 
ice  cream,  I'll  bet  it  will  get  your  vote. 

So  "the  Year's  at  the  Spring."  Wish  I 
could  truthfully  add  "all's  right  with  the 
world,"  but  I'm  not  sitting  in  the  same  row 
with  Browning,  and  our  glasses  aren't  alike 
either.  But — there  is  much  to  explore  and 
enjoy  and  muse  over,  even  now.  In  my  own 
garden,  the  crocuses  will  soon  be  up,  and  al- 
ready I  see  the  wood  hyacinths — bluebells, 
we  used  to  call  them — are  showing  their 
fragile  stems.  It  won't  be  long  before  the 
dogwood  and  lilacs  and  syringa  will  be  out. 
I  count  on  them  for  Memorial  Day,  and  in 
the  meantime  I'll  settle  for  whatever  blos- 
soms want  to  get  here  first,  and  I  don't  care 
u'hal  they  turn  out  to  be. 


"  Two,  please!   I  lead  a  double  life!" 


WAIi  WUKKthb  WYWit 

NEW  HEINZ  CONDENSED 
SOUPS  FOR  LUNCH! 

Rich   in   flavor,   nourishing  and  satisfying,   Heinz  Soups 

provide  a  quick,  hot  dish— change  a  sandwich-snack  into 

a  real  meal — go  into  millions  of  lunch  boxes! 


No  milk  need  be  added,  because  this  smooth 
delicately  seasoned  soup  is  prepared  with  plenty 
of  fine,  rich  cream.  It  contains  the  many  valuable 
nutrients  found  in  milk  products,  as  well  as  the 
grand,  pleasing  goodness  and  savor  of  Heinz 
own  pedigreed  tomatoes— flawless  tomatoes  — 
vine-ripened  to  attain  full  quota  of  flavor  and 
vitamins!  Make  use  of  all  Heinz  Condensed 
Soups  in  your  wartime  meals.  For  every  one 
is  a  grand  buy  for  your  points  and  pennies. 
A  single  tin  serves  four. 
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that  men  may 
LIVE 

to  build  a  better  world 


In  this  flask  is  the  force  of  life.  I  know. . .for  I 
have  seen  its  work. 

I  have  seen  the  livid  look  of  pain  and  shock  an< 
utter  exhaustion  change  to  the  clearer  pallor  of 
normal  illness.  I  have  seen  lips  blue  with 
approaching  death  regain  the  hue  of  health. 


I  have  seen  these  things.  I  have  seen  death  . 
defeated. 

And  I  have  felt  gratitude  deep  beyond  expression 
that  men  and  women  have  given  gladly  of  their 
blood  that  other  men  may  live... that  useful 
lives  may  be  prolonged  to  their  full  term. 

For  blood  banks  and  the  plasma  that  goes  to  the 
front  are  bulwarks  against  encroaching  death. 

To  them,  I . . .  and  you . . .  and  men  and  women 
in  every  land . . .  owe  a  debt  too  great  ever  to  be 
repaid  save  by  our  working  ?.nd  our  striving 
to  build  a  better,  freer  world. 


SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


The  modern  miracle  of  lifesavin^  through  indirect  transfusion — 
of  either  whole  blood  or  of  blood  plasma — is  possible  because  the 
life  fluid  can  be  precision-filtered.  From  whole  blood,  minute 
clots  and  other  precipitated  matter  are  removed.  From  plasma 
alt  tissue  and  other  solids  are  removed. 


Multipore  stretched  over  an  electric  light  to  show  typical  pore 
structure.  The  porosity  of  this  specialized  rubber — a  develop- 
ment of  United  States  Rubber  Company — can  be  controlled 
so  that  it  may  be  produced  with  as  many  as  6400  pores  to  the 
square  inch  or  as  few  as  1 100. 


The  lives  of  sufferers  from  loss  of  blood  or  depletion  o! 
supply,  are  far  more  sure  of  being  saved  today  than  ever 
because  blood  and  plasma  can  be  banked  for  immediate 
fusion— whether  in  modern,  fully  equipped  hospitals  or 
battle  front.  Your  local  Defense  Council  can  tell  you 
blood  donor  service. 


Listen  to  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  program  over  the  CBS  network  Sunday  afternoon,  3:00  to 
4:30  E.W.  T.  Carl  Van  Doren  and  a  guest  star  present  an  interlude  of  historical  significance. 


UNITED   STATES   RUBBER   COMPAN 

1230  SIXTH  AVENUE,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y.     •     IN  CANADA:  DOMINION  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD. 
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Spring  is  alivays  a  surprise.  It  never  seems  possible  that  almost  over- 
night the  trees  will  turn  from  etchings  into  water  colors  and  the 
yard,  snow  covered  and  anchored  in  ice,  will  be  starred  with  daffodils. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


[AST  week  we  had  a  final  farewell  from 
winter.  It  snowed,  a  light,  delicate  lacy 
1  snow,  and  while  it  was  snowing  the  sun 
■  came  out.  I  looked  out  the  window  and 
>aw  Star  and  Pussy  sitting  by  the  old  well 
jvith  the  snow  falling  on  their  black  fur  and 
the  sun  shining  in  their  faces.  It  was  like 
something  in  a  dream,  the  clear  pale  light 
ind  the  two  black  dogs  and  the  falling  del- 
cate  snow.  I  leaned  on  the  window  sill  and 
ooked  out,  dreamily,  until  a  hot  spicy  smell 
Tom  the  kitchen  reminded  me  that  I  was 
supposed  to  be  baking  nut  bread. 

I  have  dozens  of  recipes  for  nut  bread,  date 
Dread,  raisin  bread,  molasses  bread,  graham 
xead.  But  the  one  I  use  the  most,  partly 
jecause  it  is  so  easy  and  so  quick  and  partly 
because  it  makes  such  elegant  sandwiches  for 
.hat  lunch  box,  is  one  I  first  used  years  ago. 
It  calls  for  l}/2  cups  of  graham  flour,  2  cups 
)f  white  flour,  2  teaspoons  of  salt,  4  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder  and  1  cup  of  sugar 
I  used  to  use  light  brown  in  the  old  days). 
These  are  sifted  together,  and  1  cup  of  what- 
iver  is  handy  by  way  of  nuts,  dates,  raisins, 
igs  is  added.  Then  1 3^2  cups  of  milk  are  stirred 
n  and  the  whole  poured  into  two  buttered 
oaf  pans  and  left  to  rise  twenty  minutes, 
hen  baked  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
n  a  moderate  oven.  It's  a  good  sugar 
tretcher,  too,  because  it  is  a  sweet-enough 
)read  to  make  a  plain  fruit  dessert  sufficient 
ifterward.  With  a  good  soup,  a  green  salad 
ind  the  nut  bread,  warm,  supper  is  all  fixed. 
We  have  discovered  that  Yorkshire  pud- 
ling  is  good  with  many  different  meat  dishes, 
iside  from  the  roast  of  beef  we  always  used 
o  consider  imperative.  I  use  my  Aunt 
vlinnie's  recipe:  3  eggs,  beaten,  1  cup  of 
lour  stirred  until  smooth,  salt  and  1  pint  of 
nilk.  I  pour  the  batter  over  the  dripping 
rom  the  meat  or  bacon  fat,  or  whatever  fat 
have,  in  a  shallow  pan.  In  about  half  an 
lOur  in  a  moderate  oven  it  is  puffed  and 
)rown  and  done.  Hot  applesauce,  adds  Aunt 
Minnie,  is  good  with  it. 

March  and  April  are  difficult  months  for 
he  cook,  I  think.  Unconstiously  our  appe- 
ites  race  ahead  to  those  first  green  garden 
vegetables,  and  the  day  when  the  asparagus 


can  be  cut  and  the  dandelion  greens  are  big 
enough  to  see  is  a  real  celebration.  I  have 
read  that  it  is  possible  to  dry  dandelion 
greens,  but  we  never  have  enough  for  that; 
and  besides,  if  there  4s  one  frightful  job  in 
the  world,  it  is  getting  the  grit  out  of  them. 
After  washing  them  in  large  amounts  of  cold 
water,  I  always  finish  with  practically  scald- 
ing water  just  before  cooking  them.  The  hot 
water  helps  carry  away  the  dirt. 

When  the  birds  come  back,  we  know  how 
still  the  winter  was.  And  in  the  swamp  the 
peepers  make  music  that  is  as  good  as  a 
symphony  to  hungry  ears.  I  think  it  is  by 
all  odds  my  favorite  sound  of  all  the  lovely 
sounds  there  are  in  the  world.  The  night  is 
soft  and  the  April  moon  so  young  and  cool, 
and  the  sound  comes  in  the  open  window  and 
just  sings  "Spring,  spring,  spring."  Some- 
times in  January  I  remind  myself  that  after 
a  while  the  hylas  will  once  more  hold  forth, 
but  it  is  always  a  surprise  when  they  begin. 

Spring  is  always  a  surprise  to  me  anyway. 
It  never  seems  possible  that  this  is  the  very 
same  yard  that  was  knee-deep  in  snow  and 
armored  in  ice,  and  then  suddenly  it  is 
starred  with  daffodils  as  if  someone  had  cut 
the  sun  up  into  pieces  and  scattered  them 
everywhere.  And  when  the  trees  turn  from 
etchings  into  water  colors,  that  is  amazing 
too.  The  misty  greens  and  the  warm  shiny 
pink  buds  and  the  swelling  varnished  tips  on 
the  lilacs.   EveVy thing  is  like  a  dream. 

Spring  plowing  is  an  event.  The  whole 
family  assembles  to  watch  the  quiet  earth 
turned  in  rolling  furrows  by  the  farmer  boy's 
shining  plow.  The  horses  are  patient,  they 
steam  dark  with  sweat.  It  is  a  difificult  trick 
to  plow  our  garden,  because  we  made  the 
mistake,  when  amateurs,  of  making  peren- 
nials grow  all  around  the  edges.  To  dodge  the 
asparagus  bed  and  the  rhubarb  and  the 
grapes,  and  avoid  my  husband's  tree  wis- 
taria, which  grows  on  the  side  near  the  bar- 
becue, and  keep  the  horses  from  walking  at 
ease  among  my  roses,  these  take  an  expert 
hand.  Fortunately,  George  has  it. 

Every  spring  a  whole  new  world  of  stones 
rises  up  from  the  deep  earth.  I  don't  see 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 


Slim  your  ankles  . . . 
Win  lasting  admiration! 
Beautilully  designea, 
perfect-fitting  CONNIES  and 
NATURAL  POISE  skoes  are 
created  witn  ext^uisite  detail .  .  . 
durable  craltsmansnip  ...  to  take 
you  places  in  deli^ntiul  style. 


Connies  5,00  and  6700 
Natural  Poise  6,00 
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(Continued  from  Page  113) 
those  enormous  boulders  are  so  rest- 
But  they  crawl  up  and  the  plow  strikes 
1  and  they  have  to  be  heaved  and  labored 
just  as  if  we  hadn't  been  doing  just  that 
en  years. 

lien  the  maples  are  in  bud,  or  when  the 
les  are  in  leaf — those  are  the  magic 
;ses  for  planting.  About  the  third  week 
pril,  Jill  and  Bob  get  out  the  string  and 
seeds  and  the  hoes.  The  dogs  are  kept 
le  the  fence,  but  the  cats  climb  nimbly 
and  start  rolling  in  the  furrows  as  fast 
ley  are  lined.  Planting  goes  on  to  the 
of  a  constant  "Tigger,  do  get  off  the 
3ts.  .  .  .  Esme,  stop  it!  Stop  it!  Go 
i  now."  The  dogs  all  stick  their  eager 
s  through  the  wire  and  watch,  intimat- 
they  would  love  to  help, 
e  plant  only  the  early-maturing  vari- 
of  vegetables,  and  we  skip  past  any 
table  advertised  as  an  excellent  shipper, 
Dod  commercially.  The  others  are  the 
er,  delicate-flavored  kind.  Wilt  and 
it  resistant  varieties  are  the  best.  We 
t  radishes  in  the  same  row  with  carrots 
onions.  The  radishes  come  up  and  mark 
■ow  and  are  out  by  the  time  the  slower 
5  get  up. 

e  plant  both  onion  sets  and  onion  seeds, 
gives  a  succession  of  onions  all  summer, 
Duld  if  we  didn't  eat  the  scallions  so  fast, 
ind  I  can  consume  a  whole  row  in  pass- 
Last  year  we  had  some  leeks,  also,  which 
e  very  well.  I  like  the  new  vegetable, 
ice,  too,  but  Bob  says  it  tastes  like  soap. 
e  it  both  raw  and  cooked;  it  has  a  del- 
mild  flavor,  good  in  salads  and  good 
d  in  salted  water  and  served  with  plenty 
3  own  juice.  Early  May  King  and  Oak 
lettuce  and  endive  we  like  the  best  of 
ettuce  group.  I  like  them  mixed  in  a 
i-salad  bowl.  It  pays 
to  plant  the  seed  too 
:ly.  And  for  beets,  we 
to  thin  until  we  can 
he  tender  baby  greens, 
le  first  crisp  rosy  rhu- 
stalks  are  greeted  with 
We  even  like  rhubarb 
ireakfast,  stewed  ar^d 
ly  sweetened  with 
y.  Rhubarb  pie  can 
its  own  in  any  com- 

'.  And  it  grows  with-       

iny  attention. 

e  plant  Black  Mexican  sweet  corn  and 
xture  of  the  other  sweet  varieties.  The 
oit  Dark  Red  and  Extra  Early  Dark 
ity  are  the  best  beets  for  this  climate  and 
They  are  early  and  without  any  woody 
crisp  and  firm.  For  the  beans  we  use  the 
Kidney  Stringless  wax  and  the  Tender- 
1.  The  Windsor  A  is  a  fine  pepper,  sweet 
full  and  red.  The  Early  White  Bush 
sh  is  excellent .  We  plant  the  bush  cucum- 
ind  the  Longfellow.  Yellow  Beefheart  to- 
)  is  a  new  fine  variety  of  yellow  tomato, 
used  to  plant  Chantenay  carrots,  but 
;  is  an  improvement  in  a  new  coreless 
)t.  We  like  Lucullus  chard  the  best,  but 
t  some  rhubarb  chard  for  color.  Our 
;h  is  the  white-tipped  Scarlet  Beauty, 
h  grows  fast  enough  to  mature  before  it 
ten  up  by  our  radish  pests.  Our  favorite 
sman  puts  out  a  mixture  of  lettuce  which 
Ided  to  the  planting  of  May  King  and 
Leaf. 

BUY  plants  for  eggplant,  most  of  the 
itoes  and  some  peppers,  also  cabbage 
celery.  Peas  and  pole  beans  we  have 
1  up.  They  don't  like  to  grow  in  our 
en., 

e  save  our  own  acorn-squash  seeds,  and 
we  have  what  is  known  as  "The  Best 
ish  I  Ever  Ate."  A  friend  sent  the  seeds 
year  in  a  letter  and  said,  "This  is  the 
squash  I  ever  ate."  It  is  a  big  soft  gray- 
n  oblong  squash,  sweet  as  honey  and 
er,  not  stringy  inside.  "What  will  we 
;  today?"  we  ask.  "Oh,  let's  have  The 
Squash  I  Ever  Ate."  We  also  plant  the 
kneck  squash.  And  an  improved  early 
ip. 

hat  a  hopeful,  rich  month  April  is,  the 
th  of  planting.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
settlers  who  came  here  in  early  spring. 


WHY  WOMEIV  4CiE 

^  One  reason  why  a  man 
^  stays  young  so  much  longer 
than  a  woman  is  because  a 
woman  always  insists  on  do- 
ing all  his  worrying  for  him. 

—HELEN  ROWLAND; 
This  Married  Life. 
(Dodge  Pub.  Co.) 


They  came  because  of  religious  dissension  in 
Stratford,  fifteen  families  with  their  minister, 
Mr.  Walker.  They  joiu^neyed  through  the 
wilderness  of  Pomperaug  till,  arriving  on 
Good  Hill,  they  perceived  the  valley  of  the 
Pomperaug  lying  below  "in  solitude  and 
silence."  The  deacon  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed  that  their  posterity  might  be  an  up- 
right and  godly  people  to  the  latest  gener- 
ation. According  to  legend,  one  of  the  com- 
pany prayed  another  prayer — that  his  pos- 
terity might  always  be  blessed  with  plenty 
of  "rum  and  military  glory."  They  came 
down  into  this  silent  valley  and  built  their 
first  huts  and  turned  the  virgin  earth.  They 
must  have  loved  the  spring  as  we  do — or 
maybe  more,  because  winter  was  sheer  strug- 
gle every  day. 

Later  on,  it  was  in  April  that  Benedict 
Arnold,  on  leave  in  New  Haven,  heard  that 
the  British  were  in  Danbury.  He  had  failed 
to  receive  a  promotion  and  was  much  dis- 
gruntled, but  he  got  on  his  horse  and  rode 
hard  and  reached  the  patriot  army  and 
turned  the  tide  at  the  battle  of  Ridgefield  so 
it  became  a  British  rout.  After  which,  he  did 
get  his  promotion. 

The  story  of  Benedict  Arnold  is  a  tragic 
one.  If  his  brilliant  military  genius  had  re- 
ceived just  a  little  more  credit,  perhaps  he 
would  never  have  sold  West  Point  to  the 
British  for  £30,000.  Ambitious  and  brilliant 
and  being  denied  advancement,  and  seeing 
the  ragged,  chaotic,  plot-ridden  state  of  the 
American  Army,  no  doubt  he  came  to  feel 
the  British  offered  more  stability  as  well  as 
a  modest  fortune.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
regret  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his 
country,  but  not  many  are. 

And  after  all,  came  the  time  when  the 

whole    Pennsylvania    Line    mutinied    and 

marched  on  Philadelphia 

until  Congress  capitulated 

and  gave  them  relief.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one 
early  petition  for  food  for 
the  Army  says,  "The  men 
have  nothing  to  eat  but 
fresh  beef  and  their  health 
is  greatly  impaired."  They 
wanted  salted  or  smoked 
meat.  Probably  the  lack  of 
any  refrigeration  resulted 

in   the   belief   that    fresh 

meat  caused  sickness. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  this  Connecticut 
land  was  bought  from  the  Indians  legally. 
There  was  no  bloody  struggle  such  as  went 
on  in  Deerfield.  These  Indians  wanted  the 
settlers  to  move  in  and  protect  them  from 
the  fierce  Iroquois.  In  the  old  deeds,  the 
names  of  the  Indian  sachems  are  listed, 
signed  with  their  mark.  My  favorite  name 
is  David  Hatchet  Tousy.  One  deed  has  a 
woman  signing  it  too:  Muttanumace,  her 
marke.  This  valley  was  a  garden  spot  to  the 
Indians  and  they  came  and  camped  in  the 
summer,  to  fish  and  raise  maize. 

When  we  put  in  our  radishes  and  lettuce, 
we  always  turn  up  a  few  stone  arrowheads — 
now  and  then  a  delicate  little  quartz  bird  ar- 
rowhead,smooth  and  beautiful.  I  like  to  think 
of  us  as  part  of  the  long  sweep  of  history,  not 
just  separate  people  dropped  down  on  earth. 
It's  a  good  comforting  thought  that  this  same 
earth  nourished  those  dark  people,  and  will 
nourish  us  and  those  who  come  after  us. 

I  said  over  to  myself  yesterday,  while  I 
was  thinking  about  the  long-gone  folk,  my 
favorite  of  Rossetti's  translation  of  the  lines 
of  Francois  Villon: 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 
Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 

Except  with  this  for  an  overword, — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

April  is  almost  the  busiest  month,  but 
such  a  good  one.  And  it  is  always  easy  to 
stop  a  few  miniites  when  the  air  has  that 
first  real  softness  and  the  sky  is  deep  and 
little  April  clouds  feather  the  horizon.  The 
air  smells  of  growing  things  and  damp  earth. 
The  rains  are  sudden  and  life-giving — not 
the  long,  dreary  rains  of  autumn  but  the 
brisk  little  downpours  that  feed  the  pulsing 
life  in  seed  and  root. 

The  storm  windows  are  off ! 


30^^ 


There's  news  about  windows  in  after-victory  homes. 
They're  going  to  bring  outdoors  inside,  bathe  rooms 
in  sunlight,  flood  them  with  fresh  air.  Kirsch  drapery 
hardware  will  enable  you  to  control  that  light,  regulate 
ventilation  and  preserve  privacy. 

Yes,  Kirsch  equipped  windows  will  steal  the  show, 
because  beauty  in  the  room  begins  at  the  windows! 
Make  note  of  the  name  Kirsch  for  better  control  of 
light  and  ventilation  as  you  plan  for  after-victory  living. 

KIRSCH 

DRAPERY    HARDWARE    AND    VENETIAN    BLINDS 
STURGIS,    MICHIGAN 


SOLD      BY      30,000      STORES      FROM      COAST      TO      COAST 


FIRST  AMOXG  YOCR 

TROUSSEAU  TREASURES 

Any  Bride  would  treasure  these  smartly  styled  Martex  towels  with  their 
bright,  clear  colors.  ..ever-so-distinguished  and  especially  lovely  are 
the  Martex  embroidered  floral  motifs.  Brides  of  44  other  years  treasure 
Martex,  too.  They've  discovered  how  long  the  plied  yarn  underweave 
makes  Martex  towels  last. 

Pattern  selections  at  your  favorite  department  stores  or  linen  shops 
may  be  limited  but  you  can  always  rely  on  the  quality  of  every  towel 
bearing  the  Martex  label.  Wellington  Sears  Company,  65  Worth  Street, 
New  York  13,  N.Y. 

BUY  MORE  WAR   BONDS 

nia/Cie/x 

BATH  TOWELS  •   CHENILLE   MATS  •   DISH  TOWELS 
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WOMEN   ARE   OLDER   THAN   MEN 

{Continued  from  Page  27) 


the  eggs  in  a  bowl — there  were  plenty  of 
eggs,  thank  goodness.  Homemade  whole- 
wheat bread,  a  guarded  morsel  of  butter. 
Ella  had  used  all  the  sugar  to  make  an  im- 
posing cake.  There  would  be  plenty,  and 
that  was  fine  in  these  tight  days. 

Martha  let  Isabella  out  and  stood  in  the 
door  waiting  for  her,  watching  the  last  lazy 
flakes  of  snow  fall  from  the  close  sky.  The 
air  on  her  throat  was  cold  and  clean. 

Rod  came  down  the  walk,  shoulders  sag- 
ging a  little.  "Joan  out?  We  had  a  lot  to 
do  on  the  records— sorry  I'm  late." 

They  undressed  and  Rod  looked  at  the  pa- 
per while  Martha  read  the  second  install- 
ment of  Faith  Baldwin's  serial.  But  the 
house  wasn't  lonely:  Joan  would  be  dashing 
in  with  her  gang  any  minute;  the  radio 
would  go  on  playing  only  hot  music;  the 
smell  of  frying  eggs  would  come  up  the  stairs 
and  some  boy  would  break  a  plate,  followed 
by  stifled  squeals  and  laughter. 

The  hiinioT  of  the  young,  thought  Martha, 
is  really  something.  And  just  as  she  drifted 
peacefully  to  sleep  she  heard  the  scuffle  of 
young  feet  and  the  sound  of  young  voices 
singing,  "Last  night  in  Manhattan  was  the 
start  of  it " 

The  next  morning  Rod  got  off  early,  but 
phoned  after  he  got  to  the  office.  "Martie," 
he  said,  "I'm  sending  a  boy  over  for  some 
breakfast.  Picked  him  up  downtown.  He's 
a  nephew  of  those  Randolphs,  used  to  live 
on  Peach  Hill;  came  to  see  me  about  the 
property,  belongs  to  him.  Kind  of  look  after 
him  until  I  get  back,  will  you?  I'm  driv- 
ing him  out  there,  but  I 

have   to   have   that    call       

from  Cleveland  first  and 
go  to  the  bank." 

Martha  went  out  to  tell 
Ella.  "It's  some  client  of 
Rod's,"  she  said.  "One 
of  those  Randolphs— re- 
member them?  They 
moved  away— let's  see— 
years  ago.  I'd  forgotten 
there  was  a  nephew, 
but  I  suppose  he  inherits 
the  old  farm." 

"I    better  make    fresh       

muffins,"  said  Ella. 

"Now  I'll  have  to  talk  to  him,  I  suppose. 
And  I've  got  ten  thousand  things  on  my  list 
for  this  morning.  Joan  won't  be  up  for 
ages." 

Martha  put  a  fresh  yellow  cloth  on  the 
breakfast  table  and  Ella  made  busy  sounds 
with  the  egg  beater.  The  house  looked  de- 
cidedly the  worse  for  last  night's  wear- 
rugs  askew,  magazines  helter-skelter,  for- 
gotten compacts  and  lipsticks  adrift  on  the 
tables.  Martha  started  to  straighten  the 
living  room. 

The  bell  rang  and  Isabella  sounded  her 
alarm  too. 

Ihe  Randolph  nephew  was  younger  than 
she'd  thought.  He  had  a  straight,  lean  figure 
in  his  Army  uniform  and  he  had  some  kind 
of  insignia,  but  Martha  had  never  been  able 
to  remember  one  from  another.  Could  be 
anything— lieutenant  or  captain,  or  just  in 
the  Tank  Corps— as  far  as  she  knew.  He 
looked  just  like  another  one  of  the  gang, 
exactly.  He  had  a  good  mouth  and  gray 
eyes  and  a  clear,  pleasantly  tanned  skin  and 
light  hair  that  didn't  want  to  stay  in  place 
and  nice  big  masculine  hands. 

"Do  come  in,"  said  Martha  cordially. 
"It's  nice  to  see  one  of  the  Randolphs 
again." 

He  grinned,  a  little  shyly.  "This  is  awf'ly 
good  of  you.  I'm  in  luck."  Ha  followed  her 
in  and  Isabella  fell  in  line,  approving  of  his 
smell,  evidently.  He  stooped  and  rubbed  her 
head.  He  followed  Martha  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  saw  the  glass  of  tomato  juice  with 
the  little  sprig  of  parsley  and  the  wedge  of 
lemon.  "My,"  he  said  gratefully,  "I  haven't 
been  in  a  home  since  I  can  remember.  This 
is  pretty  swell." 

Ella  brought  the  muffins  and  eggs  and 
coffee. 


GREATIVESS 

^k  A  big  man  is  not  one  >\ho 

^  makes    no    mistakes,    but 

one   who    is    bigger    than    any 

mistakes  he  makes.        — ANON. 

Encyclopedia  of  Creative  Thought, 

Edited  by  Martha  Lupton. 

(Maxwell  Droke.) 

The    great   man   is   he  who 
does  not  lose  his  child's  heart. 

— MENCIUS. 


His  name  was  Lee,  and  his  mother  ar 
father  had  died  shortly  after  they  left  Stil 
river.  An  aunt  brought  him  up;  she  w; 
gone,  too,  now.  He  was  on  his  own.  Th 
was  his  last  leave  before  moving  on  to  par 
unknown.  * 

"Just  thought  I  might  as  well  look  at  tl 
old  place,"  he  said,  looking  happily  at  tl 
muffins.  "After  the  war,  if  I  am  still  aroun 
I  want  to  raise  black  Angus  cattle  on  tl 
place.  That's  what  I  want  more  than  an 
thing.   I'm  just  crazy  about  cattle." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  farming? 

"Not  a  thing,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "b 
I'll  learn." 

Me  was  lifting  a  forkful  of  scrambled  eg 
to  his  mouth  when  he  looked  up  and  sa 
Joan.  The  fork  clattered  to  the  plate  and  J 
got  up  instantly. 

Joan  was  wearing  her  oldest  bathrobe,  tl 
one  she  left  at  home  for  vacations.  It  h: 
once  been  fuzzy,  but  most  of  the  fuzz  v, 
worn  off.  It  was  delphinium  blue,  but  fad' 
in  spots.  She  wore,  also,  a  pair  of  scuff' 
mules  well  engraved  with  Isabelle's  tee 
marks.  Isabelle  had  grown  up  on  them 
her  puppyhood.  Above  this  costume  Joai 
hair  was  a  bright  tumbled  mass,  and  h 
face,  without  make-up,  looked  sleepy  ai 
childlike.  Now  she  looked  at  the  guest  ai 
said  in  great  grief: 

"Moth— er!" 

Martha  laughed;   she  couldn't  help 
"This  is  my  daughter,  Joan.    Joan,  this 
Lae  Randolph;  he's  waiting  for  your  fathei' 
"How  do  you  do,"  s;l 

Lee   in   a    stiff,   faraw 

voice.   "I  didn't  know-, 
mean,     I     hadn't    e 

pected " 

The  phone  rang  loud 
For  the  first  time  in  1 
life,  Joan  made  no  mo 
so  Martha  hurried  to  ( 
it.  It  was  a  long  c 
about  changing  the  me 
ing  of  the  ration  bo£ 
from  Tuesday  to  Wedn 
day.    When    she    fina 

hung  up  and  Went  be 

to  the  dining  room,  Jc 
was  still  standing  in  the  doorway  and  I 
was  around  the  table,  standing  and  look; 
at  her. 

"Joan,    you    better    get    dressed,' 
Martha.  "And  the  eggs  are  getting  cold.' 

"Eggs?"  said  Lee.  as  if  he  had  ne 
heard  of  them. 

Joan  said,  "I'll  be  right  back." 

Lee  sat  down  and  absently  reached  fo 
muffin.  Isabelle  was  glad  to  help  him  with 

Martha  said,  "  Joan  was  out  lata  with ', 
gang." 

He  said  nothing.  He  kept  looking  at 
door.  And  in  ten  minutes  Joan  was  ba 
Yellow  sweater,  brown  skirt,  yellow  soc 
saddle  shoes,  yellow  ribbon  tying  her  cu 
Lipstick  on  soft  young  mouth,  the  new  '^ 
tory  rouge  on  her  cheeks.  And  a  whifi 
that  extravagant  perfume  Rod  had  gi 
Martiia  for  Christmas. 

The  phone  rang  again. 

"Mother,  darling,  you  answer,"  said  Jc 
"And  tell  hvm  I'm  busy.  I'll  ba  busy 
day."  She  sat  down  across  the  table  fi 
Lee. 

"Will  you  have  one  of  my  muffins?" 
asked. 

They  laughed.  They  laughed  as  if  it  v' 
the  funniest  thing  in  the  world.  "Muffii 
repeated  Joan,  and  laughed  again. 

Martha  said,  "I've  got  to  go  to  the  sti 
Joan.  Will  you " 

Joan  spared  a  glance.  "I'll  be  right  hd 
she  said.  "Stay  as  long  as  you  want,  mul 

And  as  Martha  went  out  the  door  a 
minutes  later  she  heard  his  voice,  vary  1 
and  determined,  saying,  "And  listen,  I  ( 
have  five  days.  Just  five  days." 

When  Martha  got  home,  they  were  ij 
there.  Or,  rather,  they  were  back.  Lc'  i 
appeared,  had  postponed  the  trip  to  i 
place  until  the  next  day,  and  Joan  was  g'  ii 
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TAMPAX 
IS  A   CHALLENGE 

to  all  vy^omen  — 


Whatevet  the  age  or  race  or  oc- 
cupation, Tampax  presents  a 
real  challenge  to  every  woman. 
Because  Tampax,  being  so  "dif- 
ferent" and  departing  so  much 
om  the  "usual,"  has  made  itself  into  a 
f?of  open-mindedness.  Even  thegrand- 
lother  who  approves  of  Tampax  for 
lonthly  sanitary  protection  shows  that 
le  is  young  and  flexible  in  spirit! 

Scientifically,  Tampax  is  sound 
and  conservative.  Its  principle 
(internal  absorption)  has  long 
been  in  use  by  doctors.  But 
Tampax  has  made  this  principle 
mailable  to  women  generally  through- 
at  the  six  continents.  Millions  are  using 
ampax  now . . .  Made  of  pure  surgical  cot- 
)n,  it  is  dainty  and  hygienic — no  pins  or 
dts,  no  odor  or  chafing.  No  bulging  be- 
sath  the  costume.  No  "lines"  or  ridges. 
jinvn  Simple  to  use.  Easy  disposal. 

lIlLiM  Remember  the  3  sizes,  especial- 
pUljil  ly  the  Super,  which  gives  about 
ijilttill  30%  extra  absorbency.  At  drug 
ores  and  notion  counters.  Introductory 
3X,  20^.  Better  still,  ask  for  98-cent  Econ- 
ny  Package  which  lasts  an  average  of 
months!  Don't  wait  till  next  month! 
ampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


3  Absorbencies 

REGULAR 
SUPER       JUNIOR 


^dlSQIitlV^^is. 


^   Guaranteed  by   ' 
Good  Housekeeping 


Accepted  /or  Adver- 
tising by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American 
Medical  Association 


VMPAX  INCORPORATED  t  ui  ^^  c 

Imer,  Mass.  LHJ-44-F 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
impax.  I  enclose  10^  (stamps  or  silver)  to  covet  cost  of 
iiling.  Size  is  checked  below. 


)    REGULAR 


(      )    SUPER 


(      )  JUNIOR 


ddiess- 


-State- 


too.  But  Lee  had  some  very  important 
shopping  and  needed  Joan  to  help  with  it. 
They  had  a  fire  in  the  living  room  and  the 
radio  was  on,  rather  low,  playing  Blue 
Skies.  Joan  was  sitting  on  the  stool  by  the 
fire,  looking  at  Lee,  her  chin  cupped  in  one 
hand.  He  was  in  the  wing  chair,  leaning 
half  out  of  it.  The  firelight  fell  on  their  faces 
and  seemed  to  make  a  light  on  them  of  extra 
brilliance. 

"And  so  I  tried  an  end  run,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "and  you  should  have  seen  that  field- 
mud  like  molasses  and  me  trying  to  get 
away  like  a  greased  skate,  and  so  Scotty— 
well,  he  was  left  guard " 

The  phone  rang. 

Martha  poked  her  head  in  and  said, 
"You'll  have  to  take  it,  Joan;  I'm  terribly 
busy." 

Joan  didn't  hurry.  Her  voice  was  brief 
and  firm.  "No,  can't.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  busy.  .  .  . 
No,  Bill,  I  really  am.  I'll  be  busy  tomorrow 
too.  Something  special  has  come  up.  .  .  . 
No,  I'm  not  mad.  Why  should  I  be? 
It's  just— just  something— something  per- 
sonal  No,  don't  phone  me  to- 
morrow.   .    .    .    No,  Bill.    .    .    .    No.   No." 

Lee  said,  "Is  that  guy  going  to  phone 
every  half  hour?" 

"Let's  take  a  walk,"  said  Joan. 

Martha  thought,  Joan  is  really  doing  her 
best  to  entertain  that  boy.  I  never  knew  her  to 
put  herself  out  before. 

The  next  day  Joan  went  to  the  Randolph 
place  with  her  father  and  Lee.  Rodney  was 
delighted  that  Joan  wanted  to  see  something 
of  him  while  she  was  home.  They  all  three 
sat  in  front  and  Lee  and  Rodney  had  a  long 
talk  about  black  Angus  cattle  and  making  a 
living  from  raising  them. 

"Of  course  I'll  have  to  mortgage  the  place 
to  buy  them,"  said  Lee.  "I  won't  have 
much;  I  thought  I'd  try  to  save  as  much  of 
my  pay  as  I  could,  but  it's  an  awful  little 
bit." 

Rodney  said,  "You'll  have  to  remodel  the 
house — there's  no  furnace.  Chimney's  fallen 
in.  Have  to  keep  working  on  a  house  or  it 
falls  to  pieces  fast." 

Joan  said,  "Would  you  live  there — 
alone?" 

When  Rodney  repeated  all  this  to  Martha, 
he  finished  with,  "And  then  the  boy  said, 
'Do  you  think  I'd  have  to?'  Then  they 
neither  of  them  said  another  word  all  after- 
noon. I  never  can  make  out  these  children — 
they're  moody." 

"It's  just  because  they're  so  young,"  said 
Martha. 

Joan  and  Lee  had  gone  to  see  Bette  Davis 
in  something  or  other.  Rodney  wouldn't  go; 
he  said  Bette  Davis  was  funny-looking.  It 
was  just  as  well,  because  they  had  a  blackout 
around  eleven  and,  with  some  rather  warm 
language.  Rod  had  to  get  dressed  and  hunt 
up  his  galoshes  and  start  out. 

Martha  pulled  the  blackout  curtains  in  the 
living  room.  It  was  a  clear  night,  with  stars 
like  a  field  of  daffodils  in  the  meadow  of  the 
sky.  The  winter  moon  rode  high  and  serene, 
an  open  white  rose.  The  snow-covered  earth 
had  no  flowers  at  afl,  but  the  sky  still  flow- 
ered, thought  Martha,  and  smiled  at  herself 
a  little  for  the  figure. 

A  flight  of  bombers  went  over,  very  in- 
sistent in  the  blackout  quiet.  Isabelle  got 
to  barking  wildly;  blackouts  always  made 
her  nervous.  Martha  felt  nervous,  too,  and 
she  slipped  on  an  old  Mackinaw  and  tied  a 
woolen  scarf  over  her  hair  and  went  outside. 
The  street  lights  were  out,  so  only  the  glow 
from  the  sky  lit  the  shadowy  houses.  Martha 
went  around  the  house  to  be  sure  the  barn 
lights  wtre  off.   . 

When  she  got  back,  she  saw  Joan  and  Lee 
on  the  porch  steps,  and  Lee  was  kissing  Joan 
and  saying,  "You're  so  beautiful!" 

Oh,  dear  me,  oh,  dear  me,  thought  Martha. 

She  could  see  Joan's  eyes  when  Joan  broke 
away  and  the  winter  moonlight  woke  in 
their  dark  blue  depths.  Joan's  mouth  was 
curved  so  sweetly,  so  passionately,  and  her 
hands  were  suddenly  lifted  and  pressed 
against  Lee's  Army  uniform. 

"Darling,"  said  the  boy. 

Martha  moved  then,  and  scurried  around 
the  house  to  the  back  door  and  fumbled  for 


NINE  GIRLS"  ^^PcTr^ 


l..it  imparts  a  lovely  color  to  the  skin 
2. .it  creates  a  salin-snu>oth  make-up 
3. .it  clings  perfectly.. .really  slays  on 

Accent  the  beauty  of  your  type. ..whether 
blonde,  brunette,  brownette  or  redhead... 
with  your  color  harmony  shade  of  /Max 
Factor  Hollyivood  Viicc  Powder.  It  gives  your 
skin  the  look  of  youthful  loveliness. ..it 
creates  a  satin-smooth  make-up. ..it  stays 
on  for  extra  hours.  Try  it  today 
,.*..,  . . . Max  Factor  Hollyivood  Face 

Powder,  one  dollar. 
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Max  factor  Hollywood  color  harmony  make-up 


...FACE  powder,  rouge  AND  TRU-COLOR  LIPSTICK 
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FOIL  LISTLESS  MEALS! 

Many  foods  are  apt  to  be  humdrum  without  the  zesty 
tang  of  lemon.  Clear  soups  call  for  it,  salad  dressings 
thrive  on  it,  tomato  and  the  other  juices  need  it,  tea 
fairly  cries  for  it!  Bright,  squefizable  lemon  quarters 
on  the  table  make  it  handy  for  everyone  to  add  flavor 
and  health. 


SAVE  LOST  VITAMINS! 

Cooking  is  the  villain,  vitamins  the  victim.  Fresh 
lemon  juice  restores  vitamins,  perks  up  the  flavor 
of  asparagus,  beets,  broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
spinach,  and  other  greens.  It  helps  fresh,  canned  or 
stewed  fruits  in  the  same  way.  And  remember,  when- 
ever you  add  lemon  you  add  healllu 


-^REVIVE  FAMILY  BUDGETS! 

A  bright  and  lively  lemon  garnish  will  dress  up  thrifty 
dishes,  increase  their  enjoyment,  too.  Fish  becomes 
something  super!  Lemon  in  sauces  or  gravies  gives 
added  flavor  to  inexpensive  meats.  Try  grated  peel  on 
puddings  or  cobblers.  Cook  apple  sauce  with  lemon 
strips.Bread  pudding  is  new  with  a  lemon  clear eauce! 


MAKE  THAT  HAPPY  ENDING!  j>^" 

Homemade  lemon  pie!  Could  there  be  a  happier 
finale  to  any  meal!  Bank  it  high  with  fluffy  meringue 
and  be  sure  to  use  fresh  lemon  juice  and  grated  peel 
for  that  brisk,  fragrant  tang.  Then  get  ready  to  take 
a  bow  when  you  bring  it  in! 


LEMONS  BUILD  HEALTH  iTheyare  a  rich  source  of  vitamin 
C,  a  good  source  of  Bi,  the  only  known  source  of  vitamin  P.  They  aid 
digestion,  alkalinize.  Lemons  are  included  in  the  "Basic  7"  food  groups, 
recommended  for  better  nutrition.  Probably  no  other  food  helps  you  in  so 
many  ways.  So  buy  them  by  the  dozen  and  never  be  without  them!  Sunkist's  free  booklet 
offers  over  100  interesting  recipes.  Write  Sunkist,  Sec.  204,  Los  Angeles,  55,  California. 


Sunkist  Lemons  in  trademarked  tissue 
wrappers  are  the  finest  and  juiciest  from 
14,500  cooperating  California  growers. 

FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  GOOD  FLAVOR 


Ji  Sunkist 

Caiifornia  Lemons 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS   AND   STAMPS 


the  catch,  which  always  stuck.  In  the 
kitchen  she  put  on  the  light,  remembered 
the  blackout  and  switched  it  off  and  stood 
trembling  by  the  sink.  The  faucet  leaked; 
the  water  dripped,  a  drop  at  a  time,  plop, 
plop,  plop.  Like  time  going  by.  Like  time, 
passing  and  passing  and  changing  life,  a 
drop  at  a  time,  drop,  drop. 

The  all-clear  came,  the  street  lights  slowly 
winked  on,  the  neighbors  rolled  up  their  cur- 
tains and  let  the  light  shine  on  the  snowy 
lawns.  And  Martha,  feeling  numb,  got  on 
the  kitchen  light  and  moved  to  the  door  as 
Joan  and  Lee  snapped  the  hall  switch. 

"Mother,"  said  Joan,  looking  at  her  out 
of  a  dream,  "we  had  a  blackout." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"I'm  going  to  run  on  and  see  your  dad," 
said  Lee,  with  elaborate  casualness.  "Call 
you  in  the  morning.  Good  night,  every- 
body." 

"Come  for  breakfast,"  said  Joan  softly. 
"I'll  be  up."  Her  eyes  followed  him.  Then 
she  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck  and  said  breathlessly,  "Mother,  mother, 
isn't  life  wonderful?  Wonderful?" 

Martha  felt  as  if  her  heart  had  cracked. 
Life  wonderful !  She  said  carefully,  "Do  you 
think  so?" 

"I  know  it!  Mother,  he  loves  me,  he 
really  loves  me!  Oh,  I  never  knew  how  it 
felt  to  be  happy  right  inside  your  bones 
before!" 

"Joan,"  said  Martha,  "you've  only  just 
met."  She  reached  for  sanity  and  added, 
"Let's  don't  stand  out  in  this  drafty  hall; 
let's  start  up  the  fire  for  your  father — he'll 
be  frozen  stiff." 

"Lee's  going  to  ask  him,"  said  Joan, 
clasping  her  hands  over  her  beating  heart. 

"Ask  him  what?" 

"If  we  can  be  married  Friday  morning," 
said  Joan. 

Martha  sank  on  the  stairs.  Words  died  on 
her  lips.  She  lifted  a  hand  and  let  it  fall  and 
felt  the  stair  carpet  scratch  her  palm. 

Joan  said,  "I'll  get  you  an  aspirin." 

The  family  prescription  didn't  quite  fit, 
but  it  was  something.  Martha  took  it, 
swallowing  hard.  "Now,  Joan,  let's  try  to  be 
practical,"  she  said,  moving  to  the  living- 
room  couch  and  letting  her  shaky  knees  fold 
up  again. 

Joan  said,  "I  am.  This  is  it,  mother;  we 
both  knew  right  away.  Even  in  my  old 
bathrobe." 

"Oh,  mercy,"  said  Martha.  "You  can't 
possibly  know — you're  too  young  to  be 
serious " 

Joan  said,  "  I  can  go  with  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  three  months  he's  at  the  camp  he  is 
now." 

There  was  too  much  to  say,  so  Martha 
couldn't  even  begin.  Rodney  would  do  bet- 
ter. A  man  could  always  argue  around 
everything — youth  and  school  and  the  war 
and  support  and  unsuitability  and  not  know- 
ing each  other.  A  man  had  a  way  of  hanging 
on  to  details  and  worrying  at  them  and  mak- 
ing his  stand  on  them. 

Joan  sat  down  and  clasped  her  hands  and 
looked  at  her  mother  with  a  strange,  tender 
look.  "I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "for  you.  But 
I'll  be  coming  back  when  Lee  goes — when 
Lee  goes  — — " 

Live  at  home.  Another  not  really  married, 
idle,  unplaced  girl. 

"  I  want  to  open  up  the  Randolph  place," 
said  Joan.  "I  can  start  working  at  it,  and 
when  he  comes  back  it  will  be  ready  for  us. 
I  believe  I  can  raise  chickens,  mother,  and 
maybe  get  started  on  the  cattle." 

Martha  stared,  speechless. 

"I  know  I'm  a  dope,"  said  Joan,  "but  I 
can  learn.  Other  women  have." 

Other  women!  Martha  swallowed  hard 
and  said,  "But,  Joan,  you  are  so  young  — ; — " 

"You'll  have  to  come  out  for  the  summer 
and  help  me  with  things,"  said  Joan  calmly. 
"Take  your  vacation  there.  Especially  if  I 
get  a  cow." 

"I'm  afraid  of  cows,"  said  Martha.  This 
was  perfectly  absurd.  How  in  the  world  did 
she  get  to  talking  about  cows  in  this  fright- 
ful crisis? 

There  was  Rodney,  stamping  in,  and  he 
was  talking  fast  enough.  "Now,  Joan,  if  you 
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It  IS  tough  these  days  putting  sparkle 
into  wartime  meals.  BUT  —  a  delicious 
salad  can  make  a  meal  an  occasion. 
And  just  as  salads  give  a  lift  to  dining 
so  French  Dressing,  made  with  real 
olive  oil,  makes  the  salad. 

Don't  use  ordinary  oil!  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  is  a  superfine  and  genuine  olive 
oil  of  golden  color  and  zestful  flavor. 
Try  Pompeian  Olive  Oil,  and  know 
how  wonderful  a  French  Dressing  can 
readly  be.  Not  rationed!  Food  is  a 
weapon  .  .  .  Don't  waste  it! 

POMPEIAN 
OLIVE  OIL 

Pompeian  01i\ie  Oil  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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size  (nearly  postcard  size)  from  your  8  exposur( 
negatives-  Quick  service.  (Trial  offer ) 
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They're  on  sale  again . . .  delicious 
B  85  M  Brick-Oven  Baked  Beans 
.  .  .  the  genuine  New  England- 
baked  beans,  baked  (not  steamed) 
slowly  ...  all  day  long  ...  to  give 
youextra-temptingflavor.  When- 
ever your  Grocer  is  out,  remem- 
ber it's  this  long,  slow  baking 
that  keeps  us  from  hurrying 
more  of  these  Down  East  fa- 
vorites your  way.  Burnham  Sc 
Morrill  Company,  Portland  2,  Me. 

fAHmNt  NEW  ENGLAND 
BRICK-OVEN 

BAKED  BEANS 


en  she  says  "I'm  Sorry" — 
ERE'S  A  GOOD  REASON  WHY! 

bu've  guessed  it — we're  concentrating  on  work 
Uncle  Sam  these  days — so  as  much  as  we'd 
to  make  more  Fincastle  Fabrics  for  you — war 
k  must  come  first! 


LOUISVILLE  TEXTILES,  INC. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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haven't  the  sense  to  know  this  isn't  the  way 
In  start  the — the  troublesof  married  life " 

Joan  said,  "Haven't  you  been  happy, 
daddy?" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  he 
snorted. 

"Well,  you  got  married  too."  . 

"Well,"  he  said,  "your  mother  and  I  were 
engaged  two  years." 

"Boy,  were  you  slow  on  the  uptake,"  said 
Joan. 

Martha  had  thought  so,  too,  she  remem- 
bered now.  Rodney  wanted  to  wait  until  he 
had  a  nest  egg  and  a  secure  job  and  all  that. 
Rodney  was  a  cautious  man.  And  she  had 
nearly  married  another  man  in  the  mean- 
time. It  came  back  now,  distinct,  that  feel- 
ing she  had. 

"We'll  have  no  war  hysteria  in  our  fam- 
ily," announced  Rodney. 

"War's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Joan.  "  I'd  have  known  it  was  Lee  if  we  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Rodney.  "You're  just  a 
baby.  I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word. 
You've  hardly  even  met  each  other." 

"Time  goes  fast,"  said  Joan,  "if  you  work 
on  it.  I  mean,  you  can  do  a  lot  of  knowing  in 
a  little  while." 

Rodney  threw  up  his  hands  and  left  the 
room,  and  Martha  got  up  and  said  wearily, 
"Let's  not  talk  any  more  until  morning. 
After  all,  love  is  a  long-time  thing.  It's  not 
just  an  easy  thing." 

Joan  looked  at  Lee  and  her  whole  face  was 
bright.  "It  ought  to  be  a  long-time  thing," 
she  said. 

Martha  held  out  her  hand  to  Lee.  "I'm 
sorry,'-'  she  said,  "that  you  feel  you  want  to 
rush  ahead  this  way.  It's  not  that  you're 
not  all  right " 
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^L  A  ^ood  husband  is  a  rock  of 
^  slren{£lh  on  which  to  lean — but 
there  are  lots  of  times  when  he 
seems    more    like    a    pebble    in    the 

®""*'  —HELEN  ROWLAND: 

This  Morried  Life.  (Dodge  Pjb.  Co.) 


He  grinned  suddenly,  a  warm,  quick  grin. 
"How  should  you  know  how  we  feel  about 
each  other?  Nobody  knows  what  a  bombing 
raid  is  like  until  they've  been  in  it." 

Rodney  was  sitting  on  the  bed  nursing  his 
ankle.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  put  that  darned 
rocker  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,"  he  said. 
"I'll  break  my  leg  some  night." 

"It's  been  there  for  years,"  retorted 
Martha,  reaching  for  the  bureau  lamp. 
"There  isn't  any  other  place  for  it.  I  should 
think  you'd  learn  in  time " 

Rodney  dropped  a  shoe,  groaned  audibly. 

Martha  ached  all  over.  /  feel  so  old,  she 
thought;  whatever  is  the  matter?  She  turned 
and  spoke  to  R§dney :  "Rod,  I  just  wonder — 
I  mean,  how  do  we  know  what  goes  on  in 
their  hearts?  Joan  and  Lee.  He's  really  a 
nice  boy;  there  isn't  a  thing  against  him  ex- 
cept he's  new  to  usand  they  don't  know 
each  other  very  well  and " 

"Don't  be  sentimental,"  said  Rodney. 
"Joan  is  just  a  child.  She's  never  had  a 
grain  of  responsibility  in  her  life." 

"Maybe  we  were  wrong,"  said  Martha. 
"Maybe  protecting  her — wanting  her  to 
have  her  young  days  carefree " 

"I've  got  to  catch  the  nine-o'clock  to 
Oshkosh,"  Rodney  said.  "You'll  have  to 
take  me  to  the  station.  Now  don't  worry, 
it's  all  settled.  He'll  be  gone  in  three  days. 
It  will  all  blow  over." 

Martha  didn't  sleep  very  well.  She  kept 
going  back  into  Joan's  childhood — the  time 
the  rabbit  died,  the  day  the  kitten  was  lost. 
She  remembered  the  pink  crepe  de  Chine 
baby  bonnet  framing  an  exquisite  little 
face.  .  .  .  And  now  Joan,  heedless,  gay, 
irresponsible.  Bringing  Oriental  rice  cakes  in 
her  suitcase,  three  pairs  of  evening  shoes  and 
no  dress.  "And  what  does  that  child  do  to 
her  slips?"  said  Ella.  "Grimmy,  just 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 


s,ay!>.      This  sponge 

cake   is    practical!   All 

the  mixing  is  done  with 

rotary  egg   beater 

I  less  than  5  minutes!" 


Served  with  fruit  and  fruit  sauce  (as  at  left), 
with  delicious  nut-cream  icing  (above),  or  with 
whipped  jelly  icing  as  below,  this  inexpensive 
sponge-cake  is  truly  "versatile."  Takes  only  2 
eggs. 


Licious  nut-cream  icing  (above),  or  with 

t-t-^d  jelly  icing  as  below,  this  inexpensive 

sponge  cake  is  truly  "versatile."  Takes  only  2 
eggs.  Fluffy  and  tender.  Lovely  for  Easter.  Can 
be  made  in  individual  shapes  as  festively  in- 
triguing little  party  cakes. 
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The  baking  qualities  of  Gold  Medil 
"Kitchen-tested"  Enriched  Flour  per- 
fectly match  this  reci'pe;  give  a  cake  of 
unsurpassed  eating  quality! 

Did  you  know  tests  of  every  batch 
of  Gold  Medal  are  carried  out  by  the 
Betty  Crocker  staff  in  the  Home  Serv- 
ice kitchen?  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
Gold  Medal  and  the  Betty  Crocker 
recipes  are  your  surest,  easiest,  sim- 


'  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
il  and  the  Betty  Crocker 
recipes  are  your  surest,  easiest,  sim- 
plest way  to  baking  success.  And  re- 
member, Gold  Medal  is  now  enriched 
to  new,  higher  gov't  standards  with 
3  "B"  vitamins  and  iron.  GENERAL 


member,  Gold  Medal  is  now  enriched 
to  new,  higher  gov't  standards  with 
3  "B"  vitamins  and  iron.  GENERAL 
MILLS,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Copr.  1944,  General  Mills,  Inc.  "Betty  Crocker"  and  " Kiuhen-tested"  are  reg.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
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No  "Scotch"  Tape  to 
hold  jam  labels 


...so  they  use  the  1  humh-test 


Before  the  war,  Mrs.  Housewife  always 
knew  what  was  in  her  jam  jars.  She 
neatly  marked  each  one  with  a  label 
covered  over  with  transparent  "Scotch" 
Cellulose  Tape. 

But  today  she  has  to  guess.  The  more 
than  100  varieties  of  "Scotch"  Tapes 
have  been  drafted  by  Uncle  Sam  .  .  for 
service  on  battle  lines  and  in  war  plants. 

Today,  wherever  American  soldiers 
fight,  wherever  American  production 
hues  roll,  you'll  find  "Scotch"  Br^nd 
Tapes  —  sealing,  holding,  identifying, 
masking,  insulating. 

When  these  war  jobs  are  done,  "Scotch" 
Tapes  will  all  be  back  again  .  .  .  back  to 


hold  your  jar  labels,  seal  packages, 
mend  torn  books,  and  do  all  those  other 
jobs  that  made  them  so  useful  in  mil- 
lions of  American  homes,  offices,  stores 
and  factories. 


''^^^^^gim^^ 


)  1944  M.  M.  &  M.  CO. 


SCOTCH^a^JAPE 


Look  for  the 

scotch"  brand. 

It  identifies  the  maker 

and  assures  you  of  quaUty. 


BRAND  :;-5iS3sBJZ^3t;SsSSSSttg*r^l®SeS&2i 

One  of  the  more  than  100  varieties  of  adhesive  tapes  made  in  U.  S.  A.  under  the 
trademark  "scotch,"  by  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


Y   MORE   WAR    BONDS 


(Continued  from  Page  119) 
grimmy."  Ella  always  said  that  instead  of 
"grimy."  .  .  .  And  the  time  at  camp  she 
stayed  ten  days  with  no  bath  towel,  because 
she  had  forgotten  to  pack  one.  When 
pressed,  she  said  she  dried  herself  in  spots 
with  a  washcloth.  .  .  .  And  the  look  on  her 
face  when  she  looked  at  this  strange  boy, 
this  perfectly  ordinary  boy.  That  was  it;  he 
wasn't  a  glamour  figure,  a  movie  idol,  an 
artist  or  anything  peculiar  at  all.  That  was 
why  maybe  it  was  real. 

The  next  thing  Martha  knew  she  was 
roused  from  a  heavy,  unrestful  sleep  by  Rod- 
ney's shaking  her.  "Martie,  get  up!  Joan's 
gone  and  taken  the  car !  My  train  leaves  in 
ten  minutes;  I've  borrowed  Jack's  car,  but 
he  needs  it  right  back!" 

"Don't  talk  so  much,"  said  Martha,  "be- 
fore I  get  awake."  He  knew  she  hated  con- 
versation in  the  morning.  Then  it  finally 
came  to  her  what  he  had  said.  "Joan  took 
the  car?  She  couldn't!  What  will  the  OPA 
say?" 

"Hurry  up,"  said  Rodney.  "  I  got  to  meet 
this  man.  I  can't  be  late.  It  .involves  an 
entire  block  of  city  property  for  a  defense 
housing  project." 

Martha  was  dressing.  "Do  stop  talking. 
Rod,"  she  said,  fighting  her  girdle.  "Get 
me  some  coffee;  I'll  be  right  down." 

She  got  him  off  with  half  a  minute  to 
spare  and  then  she  drove  back  to  the  house 
and  went  out  to  Ella. 

"Ella,  what  time  did  Joan  go?" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  stirring  up  pancakes," 
said  Ella.  "That  boy  came  with  th<f  milk- 
man, practically,  and  they  just  flew  off. 
Joan  said  it  was  business  so  the  gas  was  all 
right." 

"Business,"  said  Martha  faintly.  She  sat 
down.  I  low  far  would  they  have  to  go  to  get 
married?   Oh,  all  the 

dreams  for  Joan  mustn't       

end  in  a  sneak  marriage! 
Where  would  they  go? 

"They  took  my  last  can 
of  beans,"  said  Ella  bit- 
terly, "and  a  bottle  of 
catchup  and  what  else  I 
don't  know.  Catchup  at 
all  those  points  too." 

Martha  swallowed  hot 
coffee. 

"Isabella    went    too,"      

offered  Ella. 

Martha's  mind  was  merry-go-rounding. 
Why  should  anyone  elope  with  a  can  of 
beans  and  a  cocker?  But  what  in  the  world? 
Her  temples  were  full  of  static.  She  rubbed 
her  head.  I'm  too  old  to  go  through  so  much 
violent  emotion,  she  thought. 

"Fine  weather  for  picnics,"  grumbled 
Ella,  still  regretting  the  beans. 

"Picnics!"  Martha  stared  at  her.  "Listen, 
Ella,  that  boy  wants  to  marry  Joan.  I'm 
frightened  out  of  my  wits.  Suppose  they 
have — they  have " 

"You  mean  they'd  pay  the  minister  with 
beans?"  asked  Ella.  "I  don't  doubt  he'd 
marry  'em  for  beans.  Not  to  mention 
catchup.  But  they  needn't  to  have  carried 
away  paper  napkins.  That's  too  much." 

"Picnics."  Martha  got  up.  "Well,  the 
only  place  they've  been  except  the  movies  is 

the  old  Randolph  house,  and  that " 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes.  "  I  wonder 
if  they  could  have — no,  it  isn't  possible.  But 
I'll  try.  Then  I'll  go  on  to  the  state  line — 
I've  got  to  do  something." 

There  was  that  borrowed  car.  She  took  it 
back  and  went  on  to  another  neighbor's  and 
made  up  a  perfectly  silly  story  about  having 
to  do  some  business  for  Rodney  and  their 
car  not  being  available — And  what  a  liar  I 
make,  she  thought  wryly,  but  I  can't  have  the 
whole  town  talking.  Oh,  bad  enough  to  get  the 

notice  in,  announcing  the  wedding  of 

Please,  God,  don't  make  it  that  bad! 

The  borrowed  car  was  old  and  full  of 
arthritis  and  stalled  three  times.  It  took  her 
all  morning  just  to  negotiate  the  hills  out- 
side town  and  get  to  the  Randolph  place. 
Her  mind  was  feverishly  wondering  whether 
they  were  already  off  and  married,  in  some 
cheap  hotel,  afraid  of  the  future,  worried 
about  what  their  folks — or  Joan's  folks — 
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would  say,  starting  the  serious  business  of 
marriage  under  all  the  handicaps  jxjssible. 
She  could  see  Joan,  so  young,  so  lovely,  in 
some  dirty  tourist  cabin,  not  heated,  shiv- 
ering   

"I  must  concentrate  on  the  beans,"  said 
Martha,  pushing  the  accelerator  and  gritting 
her  teeth. 

The  old  house  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  the  snow  was  clean  and  pure  around  it. 
But  there  were  tracks  of  very  worn  tires  in 
the  drifted  driveway.  And  Isabelle  was  chas- 
ing a  rabbit  on  the  edge  of  the  garden. 

Martha  closed  her  eyes  a  moment  and 
prayed,  and  then  she  stopped  the  car  and 
ran  to  the  house  and  pounded  on  the  door, 
crying,  "  Joan " 

The  door  was  flung  open.  "Why,  mother," 
said  Joan,  "come  in." 

The  whole  house  began  to  sway,  the  walls 
were  falling  in.  Martha  flung  out  her  hands 
and  Joan  caught  her  and  drew  her  in  and  she 
leaned  on  Joan. 

Joan  said,  "We've  got  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen." 

Martha  pushed  the  blackness  away  and 
made  it  to  the  kitchen.  Lee  was  putting 
good  dry  wood  in  a  very  rusty  stove,  and 
there  was  a  table  spread  with  clean  news- 
papers, and  two  dusted  wooden  chairs,  and 
a  spray  of  juniper  in  an  old  milk  bottle  in  the 
center  of  the  table.  Joan  wore  her  old  slacks. 
"You're  just  in  time."  she  said.  "Oh, 
mother,  I'm  glad  you  came;  you  can  help 
plan  where  the  fireplaces  should  be  open  and 
where  they  shouldn't  be.  We've  been  work- 
ing hours  and  we  got  a  lot  of  scrubbing 
done."  She  held  out  her  hands  and  there 
were  a  dozen  flourishing  blisters  on  them. 
Her  face  was  streaked  with  dirt.  She  said, 
"We  are  having  a  wonderful  time,  mother, 
and  it's  all  right  about  the 

gas  because  he's  on  leave 

and  has  only — only  such 

a  little  while;  he  called  the 

OPA  man  at  midnight." 

"Where    did    you    get 


gas?  "  asked  Lee,  plopping 


Let  us  agree  not  to  step  on 
each  other's  feet,"'  said  the 
peacock  to  the  horse. 


down  the  stove  lid. 

"I — it  was  an  emer- 
gency," said  Martha. 
They'd  never  know  what 
an  emergency. 

"I've  even  got  lunch," 

said  Joan. 

Martha  looked  at  her  daughter.  There 
was  something  different  in  her  face,  a  pur- 
pose, a — a  serenity.  The  room  was  clean,  the 
stove  gave  a  good  warmth;  outside,  the  win- 
ter day  was  clean  and  sharp.  The  sky  was 
pure  and  somehow  hopeful.  Joan  had  washed 
the  windows;  a  cake  of  damp  window  cleaner 
was  still  on  the  sink.  They  even  had  the 
water  turned  on.  It  would  take  the  Army  to 
get  the  Stillriver  Water  Company  to  turn  on 
the  water  in  a  closed  house  for  one  day. 

"Oh,  mercy,"  said  Martha,  "all  the  bath- 
room fixtures  will  burst — there's  no  fur- 
nace." 

"  Lee  cut  them  all  off,"  said  Joan  serenely, 
"and  we  put  kerosene  in." 

"You  better  stir  these  beans,"  said  Lee. 

Joan  flew  over.  As  she  bent  over  the  pot — 
she  had  even  remembered  a  pot — her  hand 
brushed  his  sleeve.  He  looked  down  at  her 
and  there  was  such  a  brightness  in  the  room 
that  Martha  felt  as  if  she  were  on  the  sum- 
mer beach  without  her  dark  glasses. 

"You'll  make  a  cook  yet,"  he  said. 

"I'll  learn,"  said  Joan. 

Her  young,  flushed  face  was  lifted.  The 
darkness  of  her  blue  eyes  was  deep  and  ten- 
der suddenly,  her  mouth  was  quivering  and 
then  it  steadied.  Lee  went  to  let  Isabelle  in. 

"However  did  you  happen  to  come  out, 
really?"  asked  Joan.  "You  knew  I'd  be  per- 
fectly safe  with  Lee." 

"I  just — I  just  wanted  to  see  you,"  said 
Martha.  She  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand. 
"Yesterday  you  were  a  little  girl,"  she  said. 
"I  have  to  get  kind  of  used  to  your  being 
grown  up." 

Joan  smiled  back  and  her  eyes  were  deep 
and  quiet.  "I  guess  maybe  you  don't  grow 
up,"  she  said,  "until  you  need  to." 

The  boy  and  the  dog  came  in  and  the  two 
women  turned  to  greet  them. 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

7.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film! 

3.  Needs  no   lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  .  .  .  Halo  rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves*hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away    unsightly    loose    dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today ...  in  lOf  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


Yes!  Scott's  new  Soft-Weve  is  not 
only  cleansing- tissue  soft,  it 
has  the  firmness  of  toilet  tissue. 
Proof?  Feel  a  sheet  of  Soft-Weve 
yourself.  Then  you  will  never  be 
without  it! 
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More  than  Meets  the  Eye 


You  have  only  to  look  at  a  bowl  of 
crisp,  delicious  Kellogg's  Pep  to 
know  that  here  is  something  that's  going 
to  taste  awfully  good. 

But  what  many  people  aren't  aware  of 
is  that  there's  more  in  that  tempting  bowl 
of  crisp,  light,  golden-toasted  flakes  than 
meets  the  eye.  Much  more! 

For  Pep  is  made  of  sun-ripened  whole 


wheat— the  yardstick  of  cereal  nutrition— 
and  so  skillful  are  the  folks  at  Battle 
Creek  that  this  cereal  is  in  some  respects 
even  better  than  whole  wheat,  as  you  can 
read  right  on  the  package. 

That's  a  good  thing  to  know  the  next 
time  you  stand  before  ypur  grocer's  cereal 
shelf  —  or  the  next  time  you  hear  the 
youngsters  say:  "Let's  have  Kellogg's 
Pep  for  breakfast." 


The  Grains  ore  Great  Foods  — 
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WHAT  THE   OTHER  WOMAB^   KNOWS 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


rough  childhood,  bandithood,  the  difficult 
ars,  into  a  flowering  youth — how  could  you 
f  that  you  had  known  Meg  right?  How 
aid  you  tell  of  all  the  days  and  days  you'd 
ne  about  your  work  weighed  down  with 
in,  when  half  the  pain  was  knowing  that 
lat  you  felt  was  not  the  thousandth  part 
what  Meg  suffered?  How  tell  Meg  you'd 
ed — a  thousand  times  failing  for  the  once 
u'd  won — to  show  her  by  a  word,  a  look,  a 
ich  that  you  were  here;  you  loved  her, 
derstood? 

Meg  turned  and  looked  at  her,  one  eye- 
)w  raised  in  quick  interrogation. 
Margaret  began:  "It's — nothing  much. 
5t  that  I  want  to  fix  things  up  a  bit  before 
o.  Old  Mrs.  Milson's  cooking  is  so  bad — 
t  I  don't  want  you  to  be  taxed  with  that, 
lur  father  can  feed  out — there's  the  can- 
in.  Chris  will  stay  for  his  middle-day  meal 
school." 

'  Of  course  1 "  Meg  leaned  out,  smiling,  not 
;eived.  "What  is  it  really,  ma?" 
SIo  time  for  thought,  preamble  or  finesse, 
e  words  rushed  out:  "It's — Meg,  I  hate 
seem  to  interfere.  But  have  you  thought, 
ely,  of  going  away?  "  Now  it  was  said,  the 
'sh  and  difficult  thing — quickly  and  coolly, 
:hout  word  of  love,  because  Meg  must  not 
e  another  death,  not  face  again  that  terror 
this  house. 

VIeg  didn't  answer.  Margaret  saw  her 
sh.  She  bent  down  lower,  so  that  her  soft 
ght  hair  curtained  her  face.  Her  voice 
s  muffled. 

'Because  of  Jim,  you  mean?  "  There  was 
Dng  pause.  "Lately,  I  had  thought — as  a 
tter  of  fact — only,  you  see,  I've  got  a 
)d  enough  job — important,  I  mean.  Im- 
•tant  to  the  war.   I  do 

Dod  enough  j  ob  dispens-       

here.  I  didn't  want 
seem  to  run  away  just 
.en  you  weren't  so 
11 — I  didn't  want  to 
m  to  let  you  down,  ma." 
ler  voice  grew  clear  and 
anger  as  she  spoke.  She 

ned.  She  wore  a  careful,       

nking  look.  It  was  the 

k  she  wore  when   she  would  range  her 

lings  and  her  thoughts,  trying  to  put  them 

0  simple  words. 

'You  were  so  very  good  to  me  when  Jim 
shed.  I've  never  said  this,  though  I've 
nted  to.  I  couldn't  have  gone  on,  except 
you."  She  smiled;  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her 
5  all  smiled.  She  made  it  loving,  and  yet 
nmonplace.  "I'd  like  to  sort  of — well, 
nd  by  you  now." 

Vieg  stood  there  watching  her.  Margaret 
od  up.  She  tried  to  smile.  She  managed 
11  enough.  But,  as  she  stood,  she  trembled 
;h  the  shock  of  knowing  now  what  she 
i  never  seen:  that  Meg  had  stayed  at  first 
nting  herself  the  clumsy,  helpless  and  yet 
ming  love  that  comes  in  families,  that  her 
ither  had  given.  Meg  had  wanted  to  stay. 
t  now,  for  some  time  now — and  this  Meg 
iw — she  ought  to  have  been  gone. 

ARGARET  made  her  voice  matter-of-fact 
i  light.  "But,  Meg,  it's  nothing.  Not  as 
Cm.  really  ill.  There's  nothing  really  you 

1  possibly  do.  And  now  we're  forced  to 
JTange  our  lives — even  a  little — well  then, 
fr's  the  time.  Besides,  you'd  be  one  less  to 
)k  for  afterward." 

Vieg  laughed.  She'd  been  deceived,  or 
ir  enough.  "That  is  a  point.  I  hadn't 
lly  thought.  Well,  if  you're  sure,  ma,  I 
I  go  away.  The  Wrens  would  take  me. 
,  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did — sort  of  inquire 
le  time  ago." 

iow  long,  then,  had  Meg  wanted  to  be 
lie?  "I  wouldn't  put  it  off,  Meg,  any 
Ire." 

! dozens  of  letters;  years  of  household 
cunts;  three  day-filled  diaries;  untried 
ipes — it  would  be  easier  if  these  were 
''  le.  All  morning  she  had  sat  and  sorted  and 
d.  And  now  her  desk  was  cleared,  now 
could  think. 


WOMEIV 

^  No  woman  is  to  blame  for 
^  not  being  beautiful  at  six- 
teen, but  she  has  only  herself 
to  blame  if  she  is  not  beauti- 
ful at  forty.  — FRA  UPPO. 


She  took  a  pen  up  very  slowly  and  wrote: 

"Alex  dear,  if  it  happens  that  I  die " 

She  faltered;  smudged  the  paper;  tore  it  up. 
And  knew  then  well  enough  there  was  no 
need — no  reason,  no  excuse — for  writing 
that.  Death  was,  she  knew,  of  course,  a 
thousandth  chance.  And  yet  she  wanted  to 
get  it  written  down,  to  help  herself  face  it 
that  way.  But  if  she  left  for  Alex  that 
damning  note  he  would  be  made  to  feel  as  if 
he'd  failed  her  in  some  way.  No  letter.  No 
reproach,  tacit  or  clear. 

OHE  got  up  now.  She  moved  with  seeing 
eyes  from  desk  to  bureau,  and  from  bureau 
to  chair.  This  room,  that  was  a  distillation 
of  time,  each  stick  a  sort  of  signpost  of  the 
years:  the  children's  christening  mugs,  the 
photographs;  the  wing  chair  bought  the  year 
Meg  had  been  born,  where  she  had  sat 
endlessly  sewing  for  Meg,  later  for  Chris.  She 
saw  -it  all  now  with  a  stranger's  eyes,  and 
as  she  saw  the  room  she  saw  herself.  It 
was  as  if  with  letters,  diaries,  bills  she  had 
been  clearing  out  a  cluttered  mind. 

Now  what  she'd  puzzled  over  these  two 
days  began  to  focus,  settle  into  place.  Two 
days  and  nights  she'd  puzzled  over  Meg. 
"/  didn't  want  to  seem  to  run  away  just  when 
you  weren't  so  well.  .  .  .  I'd  like  to  sort  of — 
well,  stand  by  you."  Meg  meant  to  stay — 
because  she  had  been  ill?  That  wasn't  it. 
That  wasn't  the  whole  truth.  Now  the  last 
jigsaw  piece  fell  into  place.  Could  Meg  have 
known  about  Alex  and  herself? 

She  walked  toward  the  window,  stood 
looking  out,  her  hand  tracing  the  neckline  of 
her  gown.  But  there  was  nothing  to  know — 
how  could  Meg  know?    Nothing  had  hap- 
pened.   Nothing  would, 

until  she  spoke  the  words 

she'd  time   and   again 
planned: 

"Alex,  I  tell  you  this 
has  got  to  stop."  Or  "Per- 
haps you  haven't  realized, 
Miss  Brent.  Alex  and  I've 
been  married  twenty 
years.  We  have  two  chil- 
dren. There  will  be  no 
let  us  be  clear  now — no  chance  of 


chance 
divorce." 

The  angry  scene.  The  civilized  approach. 
These  steps  she'd  taken — only  in  her  mind. 
Over  and  over,  while  she  lay  awake,  listen- 
ing to  Alex's  deep,  steady  breath,  while  the 
soft  curtains  blew  and  the  owls  hooted.  But 
in  the  morning  she  was  back  again;  the 
trough  of  indecision  deepened  once  more. 

"Try  not  to  worry  so  much,"  the  doctor 
had  said. 

He  couldn't  possibly  have  known  why  she 
did.  Could  Meg?  But  nobody  knew.  No- 
body could.  Not  Alex,  certainly.  Not 
Meg — how  could  Meg  know  the  things  her 
mother  thought,  lying  awake,  alone  through 
sleepless  nights? 

The  windowpane  was  cool  against  her 
head. 

Not  Susan,  surely?  It  had  seemed  to 
her — without  there  being  rhyme  or  reason  or 
sense — once  or  twice  now  that  somehow 
Susan  knew.  Susan  said  nothing;  or  rather, 
Susan  said — as  always — plenty  that  meant 
little  enough.  Not  Susan.  Nobody.  Nobody 
knew. 

She  moved  out  quickly  onto  the  garden 
path,  bent  automatically  to  root  up  a  weed. 

Dressed  to  go  out  later  that  afternoon— 
the  summer  print,  the  three-year-old  black 
straw  hat— Margaret  met  Chris  rushing 
through  the  open  front  door. 

"Where  are  you  going,  mimi?" 

"Aunt  Susan's,"  she  said.  Susan  will  help. 
Why,  isn't  Su^an  my  friend?  Hasn't  she  been 
for  nearly  thirty  years?  "Where  have  you 
been,  Chris?" 

"Playing."  He  pulled  away. 

"Darling,  you  got  so  hot."  She  knelt 
and  held  him  in  her  arms. 

He  turned  within  them,  restless  yet  polite, 
kind  yet  impatient,  Margaret  saw,  and 
smiled;  still  with  the  moist,  sweet  warmth 


Blen 

goes  shopping 

with  shears! 

I«  Ellen  is  a  wartime  newlywed. 
Her  hu.shand's  in  the  Army. 
Ellen's  in  a  war  job.  They  can't 
set  up  theirhome  till  after  the  war, 
of  course.  But  smart  little  Ellen 
is  making  plans  just  the  same. 
She's  shopping  for  lovely  home 
things  —  with  shears!  Clipping 
pictures  of  things  she  wants  to 
get — but  can't  get  now.  Look,  for 
example,  at  some  Seth  Thomas* 
clocks  she's  set  her  heart  on!  ... 

(Remember,  Seth  Thomas  clocks  are  not  available  now) 


2  •  Ellen  loves  Early  American  things. 
So  what  could  be  more  fitting  for  her 
living  room  than  this  Seth  Thomas,  a 
reproduction  of  an  original  design  by 
Seth  Thomas,  Esq.,  master  clockmaker? 


3*  But  Ellen  likes  modern  beauty  too. 
So,  to  dress  up  her  dressing  table,  she's 
chosen  this  Seth  Thomas.  (She'll  never 
have  occasion  to  say,  "Darling,  I  never 
realized  it  was  so  late!") 


4.  And  for  their  bedside  table  she  has  5.  Even  if  Ellen  could  start  furnishing 

her  eye  and  her  ear  on  this  handsome,  their  home  this  minute,  of  course  she 

soft-spoken  Seth  Thomas  alarm.  Come  couldn't  find  her  favorite  Seth  1'homas 

rain  or  shine,  it'll  always  suggest  that  clocks   in   the   stores.   So    she's   buying 

oh-what-a-beautiful-niorning  feeling!  War   Bonds   now  to  buy   clocks  later! 

0«  When  you  plan  your  post-war  home — and  why  not  start  a  scrap  book  today? — 
remember  that  few  things  give  a  room  the  warmth  and  character  that  a  fine  clock 
does — a  Seth  Thomas  clock.  Of  course  Seth  Thomas  clocks  for  homes  are  not 
being  made  now.  But  as  soon  as  our  country  no  longer  needs  our  entire  produc- 
tive capacity,  there'll  be  even  more  surprising  values  in  Seth  Thomas  clocks  than 
ever  before!  .  .  .  All  these  clocks  will  be  notable  for  exquisite  design,  faultless 
timekeeping,  and  long-lived  dependability — as  all  Seth  Thomas  clocks  have  been 
for  more  than  a  century  .  .  .  They're  something  to  look  forward  to! 


GTI 


Remember,  Seth  Thomas  clocks  are  NOT  available  now.   Seth   Thomas  Clocks, 
Thomaslon,  Connecticut.  A  Division  of  General  Time  Instruments  Corporation. 


«TRADE    MARK   RCO,    U.  S.    PAT.  OFF. 


Seth  Thomas  Clocks 

SELF-STARTING    ELECTRIC,    OR    KEY-WOUND 

The   best    is  .ILH^AYS   worth    looking  forward   to 
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Chef  BOY-AR-DEE   SPAGHETTI   DINNER 
serves  3  or  4  liberally  .  .  .  for   , 
only  a  few  pennies  per  portion 

Hungry  Families  and  Hungry  Budgets— Chef  Boy-Ar- Dee 

Spaghetti  Dinner  satisfies  both.  A  heaping  platter  of  plump 
durum  wheat  spaghetti,  cooked  by  you  a  la  express*  in  just 
12  minutes,  then  blended  with  ready-to-heat  sauce  and 
crowned  with  zesty  Parmesan  style  cheese — imagine  getting 
all  this  nourishing  food  from  one  handy,  inexpen- 
sive carton!  No  wonder  it's  a  favorite  everywhere! 

Save  Time,  fAoney  and  Points!  Enjoy  a  deli- 
cious Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinner  tonight 
and  often.  HIGH  food  value  — LOW  point  value. 
At  all  food  stores. 


Over  the  spotless  kitchens  of  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Quality  Foods,  Inc., 
Milton,  Pa.,  floats  the  Army-Navy  "E"  .  .  .  awarded  for  excellence 
in  the  preparation  of  fighting  foods  for  America's  fighting  men. 


of  babyhood.  "Mother,  you  won't  forget — 
about  half  term?  Will  you  be  back  in  time?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Chris."  She  stood  up  now 
and  buttoned  her  gray  gloves,  the  elegant 
pair,  saved  from  before  the  war. 

Chris  raked  her  face  with  a  blank,  puzzled 
look.  "But  mum " 

"I'll  fix  up  something,  anyway." 

"Promise?" 

"I  promise." 

She  heard  the  back  door  swing  as  Chris 
went  charging  by  into  the  yard. 

Susan  was  knitting.  In  the  high,  cool 
room,  made  over  first  Chinese,  then  film- 
star set,  now  cheerfully  mixing  relics  of  both 
with  dining-room  furniture  moved  here  to 
save  fuel,  Susan  sat  knitting:  like  her  room, 
surprised,  yet  giving  out  a  crisp  vigor. 

"Margaret!  How  nice  to  see  you.  We 
haven't  had  a  decent  talk  for  weeks." 

We've  talked  so  much,  Margaret  thought, 
over  years.  Wlial  have  we  ever  managed  to  say? 

"Where  have  you  been,  dear?" 

"There's  so  much  to  do." 

"My  dear,  I  know !  I  know  there  was,  when 

I You're  not  doing  too  much?  You've 

looked  so  tired — more  than  once  lately, 
Margaret,  I've  sometimes  thought " 

A  tiny  silence,  into  which  Margaret  spoke: 
"Why,  Susan — no,  I'm  perfectly  all  right." 
Susan  sat  knitting.  And  the  chance  was  gone. 
She  tried  to  say  now,  forcing  the  words  out, 
"You're  right,  I'm  tired.  I'm  worried. 
About  Alex."  She  couldn't  say  it,  for  no 
words  would  come. 

Margaret  sat  very  still,  staring  ahead. 
How  could  you  break  a  habit  of  twenty 
years?  A  dozen  times,  when  she  had  first 
been  married,  when  silly  quarrels  and  differ- 
ences had  blown  up,  she'd  tried  to  tell  them, 
tried  to  ask  advice,  but 

some  ice-cold  reserve  had       

held  her  back.  She  hadn't 
known  the  reason.  She 
knew  now.  It  wasn't  pos- 
sible to  tell  the  truth.  In 
marriage,  you  could  tell 
what  had  gone  wrong. 
1  low  tell  the  other  side — 
what  had  gone  right?  To 
tell  the  truth  about  Alex 

would  have  meant  to  tell       

a  thousand  things  too  in- 
timate for  words.    Kindness,  and  passion, 
years  of  friendship  and  love.   Remembering 
these,  they  suddenly  came  alive  as,  for  a  long 
time  now,  they  had  not  been. 

"I've— Susan,  I've  come  about  Chris." 

A  pause.  "About  Chris,  dear?" 

"Yes.  About  his  half  term.  The  two  of  us 
always  go  beyond  Frinton's  lock  to  swim 
and  picnic  all  day." 

"Always?" 

"Well" — Margaret  laughed — "it's  'al- 
ways '  to  Chris.  We  did  last  year,  and  I  had 
promised  him  this.  If  I'm  not  back — I 
probably  shall  be,  of  course — I  wondered  if 
you'd  fix  something,  with  your  brats." 

"Of  course  I  could.  Allan  and  Mary 
would  just  love  to  go.  Chris  can  go  too.  We'll 
send  them  off  alone.  Allan  adores  Chris!" 
This  was  Susan's  way  of  saying  that  Chris 
adored  an  older  Allan.  "They'll  love  the 
idea.   Don't  worry  about  that." 

"I  won't."   Margaret  stood  up. 

"Oh,  can't  you  stay?  Just  for  a  moment, 
while  I  make  some  tea?" 

"I've  got  so  much  to  do." 

Susan  stood,  too,  and  saw  her  to  the  door, 
talking  and  talking,  always  rambling  on. 
It  is  as  if,  Margaret  thought,  somewhere  deep 
down  Susan  has  something — something  she 
wants  to  say. 

"Good-by,  my  dear.  Take  care  of  your- 
self," Susan  said. 

"Thank  you,  Susan.    I  will." 

Now  she  felt  lighter — lighter,  easier.  As 
if  she  moved  toward  some  preairanged  plan; 
as  if  she'd  know,  and  soon  now,  what  to  do. 
The  children  were  settled.  So  perhaps  Alex 
too — some  plan  would  work  itself  out. 

The  bus  that  rattled  her  toward  Alex's 
works  was  hot  and  crowded,  smelling  of 
petrol  and  paint. 

When  had  it  started — when?  she  asked 
herself.  How  long  has  this  been  going  on?  she 
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[^  Some  men  have  a  den  in 

^  their   home,   while   others 

just  growl  all  over  the  house. 

—ANON. 

He     who    has    a     thousand 

rooms  sleeps  in  but  one  hed. 

—ORIENTAL  PROVERB. 


thought^the  dreary  phrase,  the  thousand- 
times-used  phrase  made  hateful  by  its  con- 
stant, snickering  use.  Looking  back,  she 
sought  in  vain  for  the  first  definite  clue. 

When  Anna  had.  brought  that  message 
from  the  lab — and  sat  so  quietly  and  so 
serene,  sipping  her  coffee,  while  the  evening 
light  kindled  her  smooth,  shut  face  and  her 
fair  hair?  .  .  .  That  night  thire  was  thi 
concert  in  town — the  Brahms — and  I  askea 
Alex  to  take  me?  When  Anna  had  banked  on 
meeting  him  alone — "by  chance,"  of  course, 
but  I  was  not  deceived.  They  handled  it  so  well 
their  nice  surprise,  but  I  was  never  fooled— 
how  could  I  be?  Their  lifted  profiles,  dreamy 
and  relaxed — Anna's  beyond  Alex's,  who  wa: 
sitting  beside  me,  told  me  a  thousand  times  o] 
the  quick  flow  of  joy  in  beauty  shared.  I  kneu 
that  night.  But  was  it  the  first  time? 

IHE  bus  stopped  sharply,  emptied,  left  hei 
there.  Workers  converged  into  the  factor\ 
grounds.  They're  coming  for  the  afternoo) 
shift,  Margaret  thought,  getting  up  quickly 
slowly  following  them. 

The  boss,  the  secretary.  Oh,  how  tired  . 
am,  she  thought,  of  the  same  pattern,  over  am 
over  again;  for  other  women  once,  and  now  fo 
me.  The  beautiful  friendship.  Oh,  how  tirea 
I  am!  I  could  stand  anything,  I  think,  bu\ 
that — play-acted  innocence,  all  put  on  for  me\ 

The  factory  buildings  lay  i_  beyond  l| 
their  camouflaged  roofs  green,  brown,  snakeci 
chrome.  Except  the  one  they'd  caught  ii| 
the  May  raid.  Margaret  stood  stiff  and  stilj.j 
and  saw  the  shed — a  half  sliced  off  sh 
as  if  with  a  knife,  a  mass  of  mangled  stee 
intestines  inside. 

That's  when  I  knew  beyond  doubt.  Th 
night  they  raided  us — the  night  the  raid  le} 
us  alone  and  battered  Alex's  works. 

Margaret  rememberec 

how  the  sirens  blew,  ho\ 

Meg  came  rushing  madl 
down  the  stairs,  seizin 
her  tin  hat,  thankful  to  b 
out.  Chris  stayed  asleej^ 
They  started  to  dro 
flares — she  saw  them  lik 
some  monstrous  fallin 
flowers — and  Alex  was  oui 
Alex  was  at  the  works. 

Remembered   fear  wa 

an  impersonal  thing.  Mai 

garet  could  call  back  every  instant's  time  ( 
the  twenty  minutes  while  they  bombed  tf 
works,  of  the  long  hours  before  Alex  gc 
home.  Margaret  waited,  terrified,  alone. 

Alex  was  offhand.  "Oh,  they  got  us — ye 
But  nobody  was  hurt.  At  least — not  killed 
Dawn  had  been  coming  up,  another  fin 
flushing  the  windows  of  the  drawing  roor 
Alex  sat  still  against  the  high-backed  chai 
his  face  under  its  pall  of  dust  was  thin  wii 
fatigue,  but  as  he  spoke  it  lightened  sui 
denly.  "Anna  did  wonders.  Anna's — quite 
girl."  He  sat  there  smiling. 

Margaret  looked  down  now  at  her  flowen 
skirt.    Its  blues  intensified,  and  mixed,  ai 
merged.  She  saw  herself  standing  that  mor 
ing  in  her  own  room,  holding  the  coffeepc 
unable  to  move,  while  jealousy  had  seepi 
into  her,  eating  up  fear,  making  her  hate  ai 
loathe  the  fear  she'd  felt.    She'd  said  no 
sensical    things:    Why    didn't    he    phonB 
Why  didn't  he  care  about  her?  And  theJ. 
"I'm    sorry,    Alex.     It's — I'm   just  —  I'l 
just "      , 

"Upset.   Of  course.    I  understand." 

She  started  to  walk  again  toward  the  lab 
trembling  in  that  remembered  jealousy 
along  a  hot  and  sticky  asphalt  path.  T 
lab  boy  met  her. 

"No,   don't  bother,   please.    I'm  in 
hurry.   I  can  find  my  way." 

There  was  a  silence  inside,  remote  ai 
cool.  She  stood  there  quietly.  Through  t 
partitioning  glass,  at  the  last  bench,  stcx 
Alex,  working  alone.  As  always,  she  w 
amazed  to  see  how  swiftly  his  brain  and  boi 
worked,  when  other  speech,  reaction,  laug 
ter  were  slow.  Alex's  concentration  shut  h: 
away  as  tangibly  as  this  actual  wall  of  gla 

He  had  not  seen  her,  and  she  did  not  mo^ 
Through  the  swing  doors  another  figure  cai 
to  stand  beside  Alex.    It  was  Anna  Breif 
(Conlinued  on  Page  126) 
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MOR    FACTS  FOR  YOU 

MOR^ 

MOR  a<Wilh&uHny 
MOR  umJjOUmtu^ 
MOR  ecorumui^ 
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Call  it  the  extra  touch — that  something  an  "immortal"  chef 
adds  to  a  dish  when,  with  long  and  loving  labor,  he  tests  and 
tastes  .  .  .  adds  a  bit  of  this  and  a  dash  of  that .  .  .  tests  and  tastes 
again  .  .  .  until  the  final  delicious  result  is  achieved.  That's  how 
epicurean  flavor  is  born.  MOR  has  this  something,  this  extra  touch, 
this  flavor  that  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Makes  you  want  MOR. 

Serve  Wilson's  MOR,  hot  or  cold,  in  many  delicious  ways  .  .  . 
fried,  broiled  or  baked.  All  solid  meat — selected  pure  pork  (no 
bone,  no  gristle,  no  waste).  Saves  precious  "points." 


PROTECTED!  The  Wilson  label  on  every  can  of  MOR  protects  your 
table  .  .  .  assures  you  of  MOR  purity,  MOR  wholesomeness  and  MOR 
good  taste.  You  can  put  your  trust  in  the  Wilson  label. 
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Internalionally  known  qm' 
thorlty  and  food  contult- 
ont  to  WiKon  &  Co.,  $ay»: 
"MOR  1$  very  nutritiouj — 
contains  high  quality  pro- 
teins at  well  as  goodly 
amounts  of  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin and  niacin,  those 
important  B  vitamins." 


Wilson  &  Co 
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I  WON  A  TOTAL  VICTORY 
ON  THE  "SHIRT  FRONT!" 

a  Van  Meusen  Shirt 
was  my  secret  weapon 


I  looked  daggers  when  Dick  showed  up  at  the 
boss's  dinner  party  in  a  shirt  collar  like 
wilted  lettuce.  "How  can  you  embarrass 
me  so!"  I  hissed.  "Would  you  rather 
I  choked?"  he  wailed  unhappily. 


I  won— but  Dick  won  too.  because  the  collars 
of  his  Van  Heusen  Shirts  feel  soft  — but 
don't  need  a  spot  of  starch  to  stay  neat  as 
a  G.  I.  at  inspection.  Our  new  home-front 
slogan  is  "V  for  Van  Heusen!" 


I  tried  strategy.  I  asked  the  Boss  the  name 
of  his  shirtmaker.  "Shirtmaker,  nothing!" 
he  boomed.  "I  wear  Van  Heusen  Shirts  I 
Doesn't  your  husband.,  .uh-h,  no,  I  guess 
not!"  "He  will,"  I  said  grimly. 


I>  a  fhirt  collar  labetaging  your  husband's 
neck?  Then  it's  time  you  told  him  about 
Van  Heusen  Shirts.  Their  collars  are  al- 
ways comfortable — need  no  starch,  _\-et 
cant  wilt  or  wrinkle!  Woven  in  one 
piece  .  .  .  can't  be  ironed  wrong  because 
even  the  foldline  is  woven  in ! 

He'll  go  all  out  for  Van  Heusen's  well- 
anchored  buttons  —  the  tapered  body 
cut.  Sanforizing  and  endorsement  b\-  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering.  $2.35 
and  up.  Phillips-Jones  Corporation, 
New  York. 


Van  Heusen  ohirts 


f^  Gooranteed  bjr  ^\ 
^Good  Housekeeping^ 
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ARE  YOU  WEARING  YOUR  NEIGHBOR'S 

CORSET? 

Read  about  the  remarkable  Chan's  method  of 
Personalized  Corsetry  which  recognizes  up  to 
77  different  feminine  figures  In  a  single  size  I 


10 OK  at  your  own  friends. 
■I  'I'liey've  as  many  different 
fifiurcs  as  they've  faces,  yet 
many  of  Iheni  wear  the  same 
xize  cor.set.  How  ran  the  same 
corset  fit  so  many  different  fig- 
ures.^ It  can't! 

No  wt>nder,  tlicii,  that  hun- 
dre<ls  of  tht)U.saiids  of  women 
have  discovered  that  ordinary 
foundation  garments  can  never 
do  tlieir  figures  justice.  No  won- 
der Charis  Personalized  Corset- 
ry has  been  such  a  revelation  to 
them  .  ,  .  in  giving  them  lovelier 
figures  than  they  ever  thought 
they  had !  Because  Charis,  and 
only  Charis,  features  up  to  77 
different  models  in  a  single  size! 
That's  why  the  trained 
Charis  corsetiere  who  fits  you 
never  goes  by  size  alone,  but 
gives  you  a  scientific  figure  anal- 
ysis that  not  only  considers  your 
bust,  waist,  abdomen,  and  hips. 


but  also  nine  other  vital  meas- 
urements, including  the  all-im- 
portiint  factor  of  figure  condition 
.  .  .  determining  what  should  be 
emphasized,  what  should  be 
subdued;  where  you  need  gentle 
support,  where  you  need  greater 
freedom ! 

Only  Charis  is  made  to  give 
this  perfect  fit  to  every  part  of 
the  figure.  Yet  you  pay  no  more 
than  you  would  for  an  ordinary 
foundation ! 

Know  the  glorious  self-con- 
fidence that  comes  with  the 
smarter,  sleeker,  better-fitting 
clothes  you  will  be  able  to  wear. 
Now  take  the  first  step  toward 
making  your  figure  as  lovely  as 
it  can  be.  Mail  the  coupon  be- 
low for  a  fascinating  booklet 
that  tells  you  about  this  re- 
markable method  of  Personal- 
ized Corsetrj'.  It  is  FREE— 
write  now! 


CHARIS  Corporation 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Depl.  L-4 

Please  send  free  booklet,  without  obligation, 

explaining  Charis  Personalized  Corsetry. 


O^^'^ 


Na 


Addresii_ 


PERSONALIZED    CORSETRY      I      Town_ 


_State_ 


//  inUretted  in  becomino  a  Charit  Cortdiere,  pUate 
check  here  Q 


(Continued  from  Page  124) 

She  could  not  hear  their  voices;  only  see 
Anna's  lips  move,  Alex's  head  jerk  up.  Anna 
was  smiling,  calm  and  serene — the  quiet- 
ness that  Margaret  had  thought  a  pose, 
"play-acted  innocence,"  was  no  pose  now. 
It  went  down  deep  into  the  springs  of  self, 
made  up  of  body,  heart,  spirit  and  mind, 
of  work,  talk,  interest,  effort  shared. 

They  stood  apart.  They  talked.  No  look 
or  touch  that  could,  in  any  sense,  have  been 
called  love  took  place  between  them,  or  had 
taken  place.  And  this,  with  blinding  clarity, 
Margaret  knew  because  long  years  ago 
something  like  this  had  .happened  to  herself. 
Alex  and  she  had  had  this  prelude  to  love, 
sweet,  easy,  sane,  a  rock  to  build  love  on. 

Margaret  stood  a  long  time  very  still, 
emptied  of  anger,  filled  with  memory.  The 
swing  doors  moved  again.  Anna  was  gone. 
Margaret  thought  without  anger  and  with- 
out stress,  These  are  two  decent  people.  There 
will  be  no  affair.  But  if  I  die — Alex  will 
marry  her. 

She  walked  toward  Alex  now.  "Alex,"  she 
said,  "I  thought  perhaps  you  might  break 
off,  for  tea." 

He  looked  up  absently.  "Tea?  Is  it — of 
course  it's  time.  Why,  yes.  Let's  go  and 
have  some  in  the  canteen.  This  is  nice, 
Margaret.  Why " 

"  I  felt  I'd  like  to.  I  was  out  this  way." 

He  didn't  wonder  whether  it  made  sense. 
"  You're  looking  better.  Are  you?  "  he  asked 
now,  the  tea  between  them  and  the  canteen 
noise  shutting  them  into  some  queer  privacy. 

"Yes,  I'm — it's  good  to  get  things  settled. 
It's  waiting  that  gets  you  down.  A  month 
from  now  this  will  be  over  and  done." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose "  He  went  on  stirring 

his  tea. 

Her  gloves  lay  limp  and  empty  by  her  bag. 
She  looked  at  them.  She  looked  at  Alex's 
face  in  tenderness  that  must  not  be  shown 
or  shared. 

//  ivill  be  good,  if  I  should  die,  she  thought, 
for  Chris— for  Meg  too — if  Alex  marries 
again.  Thank  God  I  wasn't  trapped  into  a 
scene!  What  I  must  say  to  Alex,  somehow,  now 
is:  "Alex,  we've  been  so  happy  all  these  years. 
I've  been  so  happy  that  I  want — /  want — / 
want  all  that  we've  had  to — to  go  on.  If  you 
should  marry  again,  don't  think  of  me  as  if — 

as  if  it  were  somehow  disloyal.   I  want " 

She  broke  her  thoughts  off,  staring  at  her 
gloves.  "/  want  you  to  liave  Anna  as  my  gift, 
so  that  you  have  her  only  remembering  me." 

"More  tea,  Alex?"  She  refilled  his  half- 
full  cup.  Her  hands  were  trembling,  and  her 
eyes  felt  tired.  No  scene.  No  words.  Noth- 
ing. Only  an  end — if  that  was  what  came 
out — that  was  an  end. 

1  COULD  be  with  you.  I  could  change  my 
shift,"  Alex  had  said.  .  .  .  Susan  phoned: 
"But,  my  dear,  I'd  like  to.  Truly!"  .  .  . 
Meg  had  said,  "  I  want  to— only  if  you  want 
me,  ma." 

She'd  told  them  all,  "I'd  like  to  be  alone." 
For  that  was  what  it  came  to  in  the  end. 

Now  she  lay  quietly  on  the  trolley  bed,  the 
hospital  gown  tied  three  times  at  the  back, 
the  prick  of  the  hypodermic  in  her  thigh,  the 
hospital  sounds — cups  clacking,  and  hurried 
footsteps — sounding  far  away. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Mayer?"  Above  a  white 
coat,  Doctor  Rossitor's  face.  "Good  morn- 
ing. Feel  drowsy?" 

"Not  particularly.  What  did  they  give 
me?" 

"Oh — scopolamine.  That  was  to  put  you 
in  a  pleasant  daze  so  that  the  rest  will  simply 
be  child's  play."  He  walked  across  to  some- 
where she  could  not  see.  "There's  a  poem," 
he  said.  "D'you  know  it?  Chap  named 
Hassall.  It  starts  A  bill  from  the  anesthetist- 
five  guineas.  Though  that  is  pretty  tall.  I 
shall  charge  three ! 

"A  bill  from  the  anesthetist^five  guineas. 
Because  last  Saturday  he  sold  my  wife 
One  of  his  sample  holidays  from  life " 

The  door  had  opened.  Nurse  and  orderly 
came.  She  lay  there  smiling.  "Holiday?" 
she  said. 

Now  they  were  moving  her.  Now  under 
her  the  wheels  rolled  like  a  train  moving 
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CLEANSE  .   .  .  TONE  .   .  .  SMOOTH 


These  are  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
essentials  .  .  .  essentials  with 
which  every  woman  can  keep 
herself  lovely,  make  herself 
prettier.  They  represent 
the  cleansing,  toning,  lubri- 
cating treatments  that  are  her 
daily  beauty  routine,  the 
very  foundation  of  good 
grooming.  If  you  have  never 
used  what  Elizabeth  Arden 
has  prepared  for  you,  here  is 
a  thrilling  experience  because, 
for  pleasure  in  use,  for 
delicious  fragrance,  indescrib- 
ably delightful  texture  ...  the 
fee/  of  loveliness  and 
luxury  .  .  .  these  £ssentials 
are  without  parallel. 


Ardena  Cleansing  Cream, 

1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Skin  Lotion,  .85  to  15.00 
Ardena  Fluffy  Cleansing  Cream, 

1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Velvo  Cream,  1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Orange  Skin  Cream, 

1 .00  to,8.00 
Ardena  Special  Astringent, 

2.25,4.00,  10.00 
Ardena  Velvo  Cream  Mask, 

2.00  and  5.00 
Ardena  All-Day  Foundation  Cream, 

1.00 
Illusion  Powder,  1.75  and  3.00 
Cameo  Powder,  1.75  and  3.00 


Ipricea  plu»  taxes) 
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ly.  She  lay  there  quietly;  and  she 
ched  herself  lying  there  quietly,  with  her 
it  free,  ranging,  intact.  She  was  herself — 
self.  The  theater  walls  were  green.  Or 
e  they  green?  Outside  the  window  the 
;n  trees  were  gray.  Somebody  held  her 
■er  arm  and  wrist. 

Holiday?"  she  said  quickly,  looking  up. 
>id  he  say,  "Pleasant  journey,  Mrs. 
yer?"  She  never  knew.  The  train  had 
td  away. 

SAT  and  swung  a  foot  from  her  high 

Her  chair  was  drawn  up  to  the  window 
re  a  breeze  blew  in  with  the  last  evening 

She  felt  the  warmth,  the  wind  stirring 
hair. 

[t  isn't  that  I'm  ill.  Just  that  I'm  tired." 
ou'  many  times,  she  thought,  have  I  said 
'  To  Alex,  Meg  and  Chris.  To  Susan, 
now,  again,  to  Doctor  Rossitor;  for  per- 

the  twentieth  time.  She  felt  his  eyes 
ing  across  her  face, 
fou'll  have  to  make  an  efifort." 
know.  But  not  yet.  Perhaps  next  week." 
;  stood  up  quickly.  Now,  she  thought, 
10.  He'll  leave  me.  I'll  be  quiet — just  once 
I.  But  now  he  started  to  walk,  to  pace 
x)m  between  door  and  window.  Oh,  she 
jht,  sit  down! 

ix  had  come  in  late  at  night  with  flow- 
"  Don't  hurry;  take  your  time,"  he'd 

say. 

:g  brought  her  books.  "You  get  a  good 
■est."  Meg's  face  was  eager,  loving,  but 
bsorbed;  her  papers  would  be  coming 
lay  now. 

ris  said,  "You  ill.  mum?" 
o.   I'll  soon  be  home." 
omorrow?" 
don't  know." 
r  the  next  day?" 
m  not  sure,  Chris." 
n  Saturday,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to 
)n's  lock,  Allan  and  me.    And  Mary, 
irselves.   I've  got  a  rucksack.   Meg  let 
ive  hers.  We'll  have  egg  sandwiches. 

Susan  said — mother,  d'you  know  a 
iss  tells  the  way,  like  a  clock  tells  the 

Allan's  got  one." 
as  he?" 

Dn't  tire  your  mother ! "  said  the  nurse. 
V  Doctor  Rossitor  was  pacing  the  room. 

11  have  to  make  an  effort,"  he  said 
"The  trouble  is,  we  want  this  bed." 

felt  her  hands  suddenly  sticky  and  hot. 

ourse.    I  understand.    Perhaps  next 

stopped  his  pacing.  "No,"  he  said 
r.  "Now." 

started  to  tremble.  Forehead  and 
lip  were  suddenly  damp,  both  hot  and 
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cold  with  sweat.  She  tried  to  speak  and 
couldn't.  Now  she  knew;  saw  what  she 
wouldn't  let  herself  see  before:  why  she'd 
been  tired,  why  she  had  not  got  well,  why  all 
she  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone — alone,  at 
peace,  here  in  her  hospital  bed.  After  the 
holiday  was  the  going  home.  Where  to? 
What  place  was  hers?.  What  place  was  left? 

"I  couldn't " 

"I  could  run  you  home  tonight.  I  have 
the  car.  I  think  that  might  be  best." 

"Doctor,  I  couldn't." 

"Oh,  I  think  you  could."  He  said  it  now 
as  he  had  said  it  before;  but  she  was 
breathing  deep  to  get  her  breath. 

"I  couldn't  pack.  I  haven't  got  my 
things." 

"That  doesn't  matter.  You'll  do  as  you 
are."  He  said  it  without  hurry  or  emphasis. 
"Just  take  a  toothbrush,  and  send  for  the 
rest.  Now's  a  good  time,  I  think.  Have  you 
a  hat?  And  take  a  coat.  .  .  .  That's  right!" 
he  said.  His  hand  was  through  her  arm.  He 
piloted  her  out  into  the  car.  They  started  off. 

"I  can't!"  she  suddenly  said.  "There's 
Mrs.  Milson.  She'll  be  there  to  sleep.  I  had 
her  in  at  nights  betause  of  Chris." 

"Well,  have  her  in  tonight  because  of 
you ! "  The  car  drew  up.  "Here  you  are,  Mrs. 
Mayer.  You're  home."  He  switched  the  en- 
gine off.  His  bony  hands  lay  for  an  instant 
languid  and  relaxed,  one  on  the  hand  brake, 
one  still  on  the  wheel. 

"Won't  you — come  in?" 

"I'm  short  of  time.  Good-by.  Just  take 
things  easy.  I'll  be  in  tomorrow.  You'll 
find " 

But  Margaret  did  not  wait  to  hear.  The 
gate  swung  open.  The  first  thing  she  saw 
was  the  white  roses  that,  blossoming  like 
snow,  weighed  down  the  garden  wall.  And 
then  she  saw  some  of  them  yellowed,  shriv- 
eling— none  of  those  cut.  The  path  was 
weedy,  the  door  brasses  dull. 

"Why,  madam!  What,  you're  home?  I 
didn't  know " 

"No,  Mrs.  Milson— neither  did  I." 

"What,  are  you  well,  then?" 

"Yes.  The  doctor  says "  But  in  this 

house  she  wanted  to  be  alone.  "You  go  off 
for  the  evening,  if  you  like.  The  doctor  says 
I  shall  be  quite  all  right." 

Old  Mrs.  Milson  showed  an  eager  face. 
"There  is  a  picture  that  I'd  like  to  see.  The 
master's  not  home  yet.  Miss  Meg?  She  did 
come  in,  but  she  went  out.  Master  Chris  is 
asleep." 

Ihe  house  was  empty,  silent,  echoing. 
She  put  her  hat  and  gloves  on  the  hall  chest. 
Holding  the  rail,  she  climbed  the  stairs. 

Chris  was  asleep.  Laid  out  beside  his  bed, 
his  bathing  costume,  towel,  haversack,  knife 
were  ready  set.  "On  Saturday  we're  going  to 
Frinton's  lock."  She  walked  toward  him. 
Chris  stirred  in  his  sleep.  She  stopped.  He 
woke.    He  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 

"  It's  mother,  Chris." 

"But,  mum — you're  ill." 

"I'm  better  now." 

"But,  mum,  I  thought " 

"I  know." 

"Mother,"  said  Chris,  "tomorrow — it's 
my  half  term.  I'm  going  off  to  swim."  Still 
half  asleep,  the  words  came  tumbling  out. 
"Aunt  Susan  promised  me.  And  so  did  you." 
Now  Chris'  face,  his  childish,  secret  face, 
was  left  unshuttered,  vulnerable,  bare,  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  his  childish  heart. 
"But   I   was   going   alone,    mum,   and   now 

you  "  That  flashed  across  his  face,  as 

clear  and  swift  as  the  next  thought,  of 
childish  shame  and  love.  "Will  you  come 
too?" 

She  took  him  in  her  arms.  "No,  I  won't 
come.  I'll  be  too  busy,  Chris." 

He  sighed.  "But,  mum,  I " 

"Never  mind." 

"Good  night,  then,  mum." 

"Good  night."  She  felt  the  lining  of  her 
face  tightening  like  an  iron  cage. 

Meg's  room  was  empty.  Down  beside  the 
bed  Meg's  suitcase  stood,  already  packed 
and  strapped.  Margaret  looked  round.  The 
whole  room  had  the  desolate,  empty  feel  of 
somebody  already  gone  ^way;  yet  there  was 
something  else,  easy  and  sweet,  a  sane,  good 
feel,  as  if— as  if  the  grief  packed  in  this 
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Buster 


Did  you  ever  see  anything  smarter  for  grow- 
ing feet  than  this  smooth  new  version  of  the 
favorite  slip-on  style?  It's  graceful  as  a 
pump,  husky  as  an  oxford.  In  rugged  un- 
lined  leather,  with  leather  heel.  F307.  (Above) 


Brown's  famous  little  white  high 
shoe  for  first  walking  days.  In  soft 
crushed  kid.  Pli-Dri  leather  sole. 
Expertly  proportioned  for  proper 
balance  and  support.  F95-1. 
Buster  Brown  Division 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis 


BUSTER  BROWN  "IIVE-FOOT"  LASTS  MEAN  PROPER  SHOE  FIT 


The  lively  foot 
of  a  child 


The  last  that  is  shaped  like 
the  lively  foot  of  a  child 


The  shoe  that  is  shaped 
like  the  last 
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Sturdy  little  moccasin- 
type  oxford.  Rubber 
sole  and  heel.  Made  to 
stand  up  under  many  a 
kick  and  scuff.  Takes  a 
fine  shine.  G767-1. 
For  parties  and  such — 
pretty  patent  leather 
strap.  A  classic  favor- 
ite. F600. 
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Your  dream's  come  true!  Your  sofa  of  tke  future  is  Kere  toJay  -  at  your  nearest 
furniture  store!  You'll  find  the  size  and  style  you  prefer-gleammg  .n  r.ch, 
lustrous  'Decorator  Fairies."  Regally  styled  Ly  tte  supert  touch  of  master  crahs- 
men-witt  stout,  honest  construction  hehind  every  smart  l.ne  And  Ah!  Vt  hen 
you  sink  into  its  soft  cushioned  comfort- you'll  say,  This  .s  the  sofa  I  ve  been 
dreaming  ahout!"  So  why  wait?  Today  -  discover  the  pr.de  of  own.ng^Puliman . 
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ITS  LUCKY  WE  PAINTED  THE  WALLS  WITH  WASHABLE 
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room  over  this  year  were  drifting  out  on  the 
evening  air. 

She  put  the  china  animals  m  place,  bne 
picked  a  book  up  absently  from  the  floor  and 
thought,  /  mustn't  stoop.  At  least,  not  yet. 
She  thought,  But  I  planned  this.  I  must  be 
glad. 
The  telephone  bell  rafig  sharply. 
"Margaret?  It's  Susan.  Darling,  are  you 
all  right?  .  .  .  No,  I  met  Doctor  Rossitor— 

just  now.    He  said  Darling,  I  could 

come  over  right  away.  At  once.  Shall  I? 
You  shouldn't  be  alone." 

"I'm  not  alone.  Chris  is  asleep  upstairs. 

"It's  not  a  bother.  Truly,  dear " 

"Well— not  tonight,  thanks,  Susan.  Some- 
time soon." 
"Oh  well— you've  had  a  lovely  holiday ! 

"A  lovely  Yes!   Yes.    Thank  you. 

Susan.  Good  night."  She  thought.  It's 
strange.  There's  nothing  she  can  do.  Nobody 
can.  Except  what  Susan  does— be  kind,  be 
ready,  just  be  waiting  there.  Perhaps,  she 
thought  absently,  that's  all  friendship  is. 

She  went  mechanically  now  from  room  to 
room,  changing  an  ash  tray,  rose  bowl, 
photograph  frame  from  Mrs.  Milson's  mili- 
tary precision.  She  was  not  tired  now— just 
empty  and  light.  Her  terror  had  died  down. 
All  that  remained  was  the  queer  feel  of  learn- 
ing this  place  again.  She  sat  a  long  time  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  the  French  doors  open 
on  to  the  velvety  lawn,  watching  the  roses 
stir  and  breathe  out  light. 

The  front  door  opened.  The  familiar 
sounds  of  Alex  taking  his  key  out.  shutting 
the  door,  slinging  his  hat  on  the  hall-stand 
hook  came  to  her,  clear  but  distant,  through 
the  shut  door. 

Silence.  Then  Alex  said  quickly,  "Mar- 
garet?" 

She  sat  stock  still. 

"  Margaret— is  that  you?  "  Then  the  door 
opened. 

"Don't  put  on  the  light!"  She  said  this 
hurriedly.  "Alex— how  did  you  know?  Did 
Doctor  Rossitor  phone?" 

"No,  1  "    He  kissed  the  top  of  her 

head.  "Are  you  all  right?" 

"Well,  Doctor  Rossitor  said " 

"Why  wasn't  I  told?" 
"I  don't  know,  dear.  Perhaps  he  thought 
it  best.   Have  you  had  supper,  Alex?   You 
sound  so  tired." 

She  heard  him  lower  himself  into  his  chair, 
sighing  and  stretching.  "I've  fed.  But  yes, 
I'm  tired.  Very  tired." 

"How's  work?  How's— how  is  Anna?' 
Now  it  was  said. 

"Not  very  well.  That's  why  I've  been  so 
rushed.    She  wants  a  transfer.    She'll  be 
moving  south." 
"Soon?" 

"Yes.  Next  week." 
"But— you'll  get  someone  else?" 
"Of  course.   But  it  won't  be  someone  as 
good." 

She  could  tell  nothing— nothing  from  his 
voice.  This  he  said  easily,  with  the  right  re- 
gret, with  nothing  more.  She  had  asked  for 
the  dark.  But,  she  thought  quickly,  if  it  were 
only  light,  if  I  could  see  him.  then— then  I 
should  know.  I  mustn't  see  him.  Mustn't, 
mustn't  ask.   She  felt  her  lips  tremble,  her 

nostrils  prick.    //  /  had  died But  /— 

/  didn't  die.  Is  Anna  ill,  then?  Is  that  an 
e.xcuse?  Did  they  plan  this?  Did  she?  Or 
did  it— happen?    I've  got  to  know. 

"Margaret "  said  Alex. 

"Alex,  my  dear?"  Now  she  was  ready. 
He  put  out  his  hand.  He  reached  for  hers 
and  held  it,  warm  and  light.  "  Do  you  realize 
I  came  in  this  house  tonight  and— called  for 
you?  Not  knowing  you  were  here?" 

She  tried  to  answer  calmly.  "Yes,  Alex. 
Yes?" 

"How  can  I  tell  you?"  Alex  said.  "What 
are  the  words?   You  know,  it's  funny,  but 
when  you're  away,  this  house  is  different. 
Sort  of  empty.   A  shell.    It  sounds  absurd, 
but,  Margaret,  when  you're  home,  I  have  the 
feel  of— everything  in  place.  All  that  I  do  is 
just- open  a  door.   And  then   I'm  home. 
Really  home.   And  I  know." 
"Alex.  My  darling." 
"Well!  That's  how  it  is." 
She  mustn't  ever  ask.  This  was  enough. 


KEEP  YOUR  TOILET  CLEAM 


Don't  think  of 
cleaning  ugly  stains 
and  discolorations 
from  toilet  bowls  by 
old,  messy,  hand 
methods.  The 
drudgery  of  using  ordinary  cleanser; 
plus  disinfectants  and  scouring  has  beer 
replaced  by  Sani-Flush,  which  cleani 
the  quick,  easy,  sanitary  way.  Use  it  a' 
least  twice  a  week.  Each  applicatioi 
removes  many  recurring  toilet  germ 
and  a  cause  of  toilet  odors. 

Sani-Flush  is  totally  unlike  ordinar; 
soaps  and  cleansers.  It  works  chemi 
ca//y— even  cleans  the  hidden  trap 
Safe  with  septic  tanks  and  in  toilet  con 
nections.  (See  directions  on  can. 
Sold  everywhere  in  tw 
convenient  sizes. 
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SAFE- FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS! 


Don't  be  misled  into  scrubbing  toilet  bow 
because  you  fear  trouble  with  your  septic  tan  - 
Eminent  research  authorities  have  proven  he 
easy  and  safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanit 
tion  with  septic  tanks.  Read  their  scienti 
report.  It  will  be  sent  you  free  for  the  askit 
Simply  write  The  Hygienic  Products  Coi 
pany,  Dept.  A-2,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Get  More 
Comfort  For 
Standing  Fee 

With  A  Daily  Ice-Mint  Treat 

Don't    let    tired,    burning    sensitive    feet 
energy   and   make   the   hours   seem   longer, 
massage  frosty  white  Ice-Mint  on  your  feet 
ankles  6e/ore  work  to  help  keep  them  cool 
comfortable  .  .  .  and  after  work  to  help  perk 
up  for  an  evening  of  fun.   No  greasy   feeli 
won't  stain  socks  or  stockings.  Grand,  too,  to 
soften  corns  and  callouses.  Get  Ice-Mint  from 
druggist  today  and  get  foot  happy  this  easy 
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You'll  find  qualities  in  the  design  of  Lu! 
furniture  that  build  sound  bodies,  develop 
character  ...  and  make  mother's  work  easie 
See  these  attractive  practical  cnbs  and  child  g 
at  leading  stores  everywhere,  or  send  10c  tc 
tertaining  nursery  booklet,  "It  s  Lullabye  "T 
LULLABYE  FURNITURE  CORPORA1 
Dept. 844  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 
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IT'S  ALWAYS  THRIFTY  to 

get  more  wear  from  lin- 
ens .  .  .  end  today  it's 
patriotic,  too  . . .  it's  one 
way  of  cooperating  with 
America's  conservation 
program.  Clorox  in  laun- 
dering, not  only  makes 
white  cottons  and  linens  snowy-white, 
sanitary,  but  also  lessens  rubbing, 
prolonging  life  of  fabrics.  Clorox  is 
free  from  caustic,  an  exclusive  quality 
...  it  gently  bleaches  (brightens  fast 
colors),  deodorizes,  disinfects.  Use 
Clorox  also  in  routine  cleansing  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  . . .  for  greater 
health  protection.  Clorox  is  pure,  safe, 
dependable;  concentrated  for  econ- 
omy. Simply  follow  directions  on  label. 

AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 
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BANDAGE 


"Ever  yanked  bandages  off  sore  fingers  .  .  .  pulled  ha\TS 
trying  to  get  stubborn,  sticky  tapes  loose?  Then  you'll 
be  delighted  with  Gauztex.  the  surgical  bandage  that 
sticks  ONLY  to  itself.  Made  of  specially  processed 
gauze . . .  soft,  dry,  porous.  Gauztex  won't  come  off  in 
oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  or  water.  Keeps  dirt  out,  lets 
healing  air  IN.  Does  not  stick  to  skin  or  hair — comes 
off  instantly  without  pulling.  Various  widths,  lengths. 
ALSO  ready-made  BAND-ME-QUICK  finger  sizes. 
At  all  drug  counters— 10c  up.  Get  Gauztex  TODAY. 
General  Bandages,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


GAUZTEX  Sticks  to  Itself  .  .  NEVEft  TO  YOU 


THEY'RE   OXLY 
YOIXG  OXCE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — I'm 
going  to  take  you  in  hand."  And  she  kissed 
her  again  affectionately. 

Somehow  everybody  lingered  over  the 
good  nights.  They  had  known  one  another  a 
long  time.  Before  the  war,  they  had  taken 
the  good  nights  for  granted.  Now  they  lin- 
gered over  them  because  each  time  might  be 
the  last  that  everything  was  as  it  had  been. 
The  pace  of  life  had  quickened.  They  had 
liked  things  the  way  they  were. 

Cora  Gordon  said,  "I  saw  you  downtown 
yesterday  with  Bitsy,  Charlotte.  You  two 
look  more  like  sisters  every  day!" 

"Her  favorite  compliment,"  John  said. 

Charlotte  said,  "Most  mothers  look  like 
their  daughters'  sisters — nobody  gets  old  any 
more." 

"Charlotte,"  Cora  Gordon  said,  and  drew 
her  aside  a  little.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with 
a  hard,  handsome  face  under  hair  which  she 
had  allowed  to  go  gray  since  it  became  fash- 
ionable. "Charlotte,  what  about  this  girl 
Annabee?  Natalie's  over  there  all  the  time, 
it  seems  to  me.  Doesn't  her  mother  work  at 
a  war  plant  or  something?" 

"  I  think  it's  wonderful  of  her,"  Charlotte 
said.  "Bitsy  says  she«doesn't  have  to,  actu- 
ally, but  she  thinks  it's  her  duty.  She's  a 
forewoman  or  something.  Annabee's  cute. 
And  I  mean  in  wartime  you  have  to  be  demo- 
cratic. It's  not  like  it  used  to  be.  I've  been 
meaning  to  go  see  Annabee's  mother,  but 


If  treated  in  time 
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Learn  the  danger  signals!  Get 
early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treat- 
ment. Delay  is  dangerous!  Enlist 
as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Women's 
Field  Army  of  your  State  and 
support  its  activities  for  Cancer 
Control. 

American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer 

350  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


I'm  so  busy.  .  .  .  Oh,  look  at  John — the 
poor  darling — he's  dead.  I've  got  to  take  him 
home  this  minute." 

In  the  doorway  she  stopped  and  lifted  her 
hand  in  a  little  gesture.  And  suddenly,  Mimi 
Cutting  had  a  strange  sense  that  it  wasn't 
Charlotte  Wilson  who  stood  there,  it  was  a 
woman  she  had  seen  often  and  everywhere; 
her  name  was  legion,  she  was  familiar  to 
everybody  in  America.  She  was  one  of  the 
millions  of  women  who  were  as  old  as  they 
looked,  who  had  gained  the  reputation  for 
being  the  best-dressed  and  the  smartest  and 
the  most  attractive  in  the  modern  world. 

Bui  I  have  been  seeing  Charlotte  Wilsons 
everywhere,  Mimi  Cutting  thought.  Driving 
smart  little  cars,  visiting  luxurious  beauty  par- 
lors, dropping  into  cocktail  lounges  for  a  Mar- 
tini, dancing  at  night  clubs,  attending  lectures, 
playing  bridge,  buying  nylon  stockings,  afraid 
only  of  growing  old.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  her  husband  makes  five  or  fifteen  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  She  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  First  World  War,  of  postwar  free- 
dom, the  emancipation  of  women,  prohibition, 
the  downfall  of  conventions,  easy  credit,  the 
speak-easy  and  the  wisecrack  and  lime  on  her 
hands,  of  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known.  I  have  known  Char- 
lotte Wilsonallmy  lif e,M\m\Cuiimgthought, 
and  I  don't  know  anything  about  her  at  all.  I 
am  not  sure  of  anything  about  her.  I  wonder 
if  she  knows  herself.  She  has  been  lucky,  she 
has  been  spoiled;  her  roots  were  strong,  but 
trees  die  at  the  top.  What  will  she  do  now  that 
we  are  at  war  again,  how  will  she  cope  with  the 
realities  sweeping  us  like  tidal  waves? 


Breeze  through 
your  next  menstrual  period 

with .... 


At  the  first  sign  of  discomfort,  take 
Midol.  See  how  it  helps  you  breeze 
through  your  period  by  relieving  all 
three  kinds  of  functional  suffering! 

CRAMPS — An  exclusive  ingredient 
in  Midol  relaxes  tense  muscles,  rap- 
idly soothing,  typical  spasmodic 
pain. 

HEADACHE --Feel  that  familiar 
headache  being  relieved,  as  Midol's 
second  ingredient  begins  its  com- 
forting action. 

"BLUES"  — Midol's  third  ingre- 
dient, a  mild  stimulant,  reduces 
men.strual  "blues" — helps  you  snap 
back  to  cheerfulness! 

Try  Midol;  it  contains  no  opiates.  If  you 
have  no  organic  disorder  calling  for  special 
medical  or  surgical  care",  it  should  give  you 
relief.  All  drugstores. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  F REE-Let  Midol's 
booklet,  "What  Women  Want  to  Know," 
answer  your  questions  about  menstruation. 
Write  for  free  copy  to  Isabel  Laurie,  Dept.  P-44, 
170  Variek  Street,  New  'i'ork  13,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  by 
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RELIEVES  ALL  3  KINDS  OF   FUNCTIONAL  MENSTRUAL  SUFFERING 
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Secret  of  those  slim  new  lines  .  .  . 
o  faultlessly  designed  Flexees. 
Whether  you  require  a  hip-controlling, 
waist-whittling  Flexees  Girdle, 
accompanied  by  a  superbly  styled 
Flexaire  Bra;  or  a  Flexees  Combinaf/on 
for  a  lovely,  unbroken,  slender 
silhouette— your  corsetiere  knows 
just  the  right  Flexees  for  your 
individual  figure  type. 


KLIRDLES:  from  $7.95  •  COMBINATIONS:  from  $10.95  •   FLEXAIRE  BRAS:  $1   to  $§ 
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mo  sm  so  ? 


-f-  ~^^ 


/.  mo  said  'so  green"? 

The  BaBy  said  it,  when  she  saw  such  green 
and  tender  peas  get  picked  for  Clapp's  Baby 
Foods.  (Clapp's  knows  that  only  the  best  peas 
are  good  enough  for  your  baby.) 


4.  Who  said  ''so  big"? 

The  Mother  said  it— when  she  saw  how  all 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  in  Clapp's  Baby 
Foods  were  helping  her  baby  grow  big  and 
strong  and  healthy. 


Z  Wfio  said  ''so  fine"? 

The  strainer  said  it,  'cause  Clapp's  strained 
foods  must  be  just  so  fine,  and  not  any  finer 
—  exactly  right  for  little  babies'  tongues. 
(Clapp's  junior  foods  are  just-so  coarse,  for 
older  babies  to  start  chewing  on.) 


5.  Who  said  "so  precious"? 

Uncle  Sam  said  it,  to  tell  you  that  our  na- 
tion's food  supply  must  not  be  wasted.  Pro- 
duce and  conserve!  Share  and  play  square! 
Food  fights  for  freedom! 


3.  Who  said  "so  nourishing"? 

The  doctor  said  it,  when  he  saw  that  Clapp's 
Vegetable  Soup  gives  babies  four  of  the  7 
Basic  Foods  they  need  every  day— all  in  a 
single  dish! 


^^ 


6.  Who  said  "so  many"? 

Clapp's  says  it— with  18  kinds  of  Clapp's 
strained  foods,  15  kinds  of  Clapp's  junior 
foods,  and  2  kinds  of  pre-cooked  baby  cereals 
(not  rationed!)— Clapp's  Instant  Cereal,  and 
Clapp's  Instant  Oatmeal. 


»^J'' 


CWPPS.BABy  FOODS 


will, 
nobody 
word. 


will 


Then  Charlotte  was  gone  and  her  laughter 
floated  back  through  the  closed  door. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  the  way  there 
always  was  at  a  party  when  people  like  the 
Wilsons  went  home.  Somebody  said,  "I  hear 
he's  doing  a  great  job,  but  he  looks  all  in." 

"Who  doesn't?"  said  Bert  Cutting.  "I 
don't  know  how  the  British  and  the  Russians 
do  it,  myself." 

"They've  been  bombed,"  Sim  Gordon 
said.  He  wasn't  noisy  any  more.  The  crest 
of  the  wave  had  run  out  flat.  "Their  own 
country  has  been  bombed.  It  must  give 
them  something  extra." 

"Mimi,"  Cora  Gordon  said,  low,  "have 
you  heard  anything  about  Clare  Wilson?" 

"Clare?  "  Mimi  said  sharply. "  No.  Why  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Cora  Gordon  said.  "I 
guess  Charlotte  knows  what  she's  doing. 
She  seems  to  understand  her  girls  a  lot  better 
than  I  do  mine.  Sometimes  I  think  it's 
easier  to  have  boys,  in  this  day  and  age." 

"Not  in  wartime,"  Mimi  Cutting  said. 

Outside,  the  night  was  cool  and  from  a 
moonless  sky  the  stars  looked  down  with 
faint  surprise,  not  quite  piercing  the  dark- 
ness. The  wide,  well-cared-for  street  had  a 
deserted  look,  its  friendly  windows  shrouded, 
its  lights  hooded.  Even  the  murmur  of  the 
stately  trees,  which  lined  each  side  with 
richness,  seemed  muffled. 

Charlotte  said,  "  I  suppose  this  isn't  much 
of  a  dim-out,  really,  fs  it?  I  suppose  people 
in  England  would  think 

it    was   the   great   white       

way.  Only  I  always  used 
to  like  to  peek  in  other 
people's  windows." 

John  Wilson  said  noth- 
ing. He  liked  to  hear  her 
talk,  liked  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  but  sometimes 
he  didn't  listen  to  what 
she  said.  He  was  thinking 
about  this  street  that  held 
his  home,  of  how  no  mat- 
ter where  he  was  he  was 
tied  to  it  by  every  instinct 
within  him.  Charlotte's 
hand  slipped  into  his  and 
he  turned  swiftly  in  the 
dim  street  and  took  her  in 
his  arms,  lifting  her  up 
against  his  breast,  so  that 
he  could  feel  her  close 
against  his  heart. 

"You're  so  sweet,"  he 
said  hoarsely,  "so  sweet. 
Nothing  must  ever  hap- 
pen to  us.  All  these  years 
and  you've  never  let  me 
down.  I'm  a  very  lucky 
fellow." 

He  had  paid  a  price  for  her,  for  the  swift 
and  irresistible  glory  in  which  his  love  for  her 
had  been  born. 

He  had  just  gotten  out  of  his  none-too- 
well-fitting  uniform,  after  the  last  war,  when 
he  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  He  had  planned 
to  go  back  to  the  university,  finish  his  course 
and  go  on  to  law  school.  Being  a  reserved, 
controlled  young  man,  he  had  told  no  one 
that  his  inner  ambition  was  politics.  While 
he  was  in  the  Army,  his  inarticulate  feeling 
about  his  country  had  changed  into  a  sort 
of  objective  love.  The  disappointment  of 
not  getting  over,  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
missed  the  high  adventure,  never  quite  left 
him.  But  somehow  he  got  out  of  it  all  a 
conviction  that  his  Government  ought  to 
be  served  by  men  better  trained,  better 
equipped,  more  unselfish — by  statesmen,  not 
politicians.  Since  his  thoughts  were  pure 
young  idealism,  he  kept  them  to  himself, 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  afraid  of  being 
misunderstood. 

IHERE  would  have  to  be  two  more  years  of 
college,  three  of  law  school,  a  couple  getting 
started — and  he  had  visualized  nights  when 
he  would  sit  late  studying  the  real  history  of 
his  country,  reading  the  unread  speeches  of 
Jefferson  and  the  great  Webster,  tracing 
democracy  to  its  source  until  it  became  clear 
and  plain  to  him,  not  just  an  act  of  faith. 

One  thing  he  had  proved  in  the  Army. 
Men  liked  him,  trusted  him,  turned  to  him. 


TALK    ABOUT   LIFE 

1^  Be  your  character  what  it 
^  will,  it  will  be  known,  and 


take   it   on    your 

—  CHESTERFIELD. 


The  man  who  never  enter- 
tains poor  thoughts  is  a  rich 
man.  —THEODORE  DREISER. 

Fortify  yourself  with  con- 
tentment, for  this  is  an  im- 
pregnable fortress.    — EPICTETUS. 

I  asked  John  D.  Rockefeller 
to  what  he  most  attributed 
his  success.  He  replied,  "To 
«>thcrs."  I'onder  that.  It  con- 
tains deep  philosophy  for  you. 
—  B.  C.  FORBES. 

If  we  all  said  to  people''s 
faces  what  we  say  behind  each 
other's  backs,  society  would 
be  impossible.  — BALZAC. 
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That  was  why  he  got  his  third  stripe  and 
stayed  there,  training  them.  Six  years, 
seven  years — well,  he  was  young,  he  had 
them — and  then  one  day  he  saw  little 
Charlotte  Halloran. 

The  fashion  nowadays  might  be  for  tall, 
skinny  girls  like  his  daughter  Clare,  with  her 
long  lines  and  sleek,  clipped  head.  Just  the 
same,  John  Wilson  felt  sorry  for  young  men 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  talove  a 
girl  with  flowing,  golden  curls,  a  soft,  round 
little  thing  half  imp  and  half  saint,  half 
hoyden  and  half  the  dear,  impossible  dream 
of  youth. 

There  were  few  enough  things  that 
Grandma  Halloran  approved  of.  Fortu- 
nately, one  of  them  was  young  marriages. 
"The  younger  the  better,"  Grandma  Hal- 
loran said.  "As  soon  as  she's  old  enough  at 
all,  girls  and  boys  being  what  they  are  by 
nature."  So  John  Wilson  flung  his  dreams 
and  his  plans  out  the  window  and  looked  for 
a  job,  any  kind  of  job  that  would  bring  him 
in  a  living.  The  first  one  hadn't  amounted  to 
much  and  he  had  changed  a  good  many 
times  as  the  years  went  by.  The  men  over 
him  and  under  him  both  liked  and  trusted 
him,  and  he  had  a  vein  of  shrewd  common 
sense  and  a  sort  of  wry  humor  that  served 
him  well.  Often  the  work  had  been  without 
spark  or  interest  and  he  remembered  in  bit- 
ter flashes  all  that  he  had  meant  to  do  and 
be.  But  he  had  seen  sooner  than  most  the 
commercial  future  of  avia- 
tion  and  moved  his  ex- 
ecutive talent  from  the 
traffic  department  of  a 
railroad  to  airplane  manu- 
facture, so  that  when  the 
war  brought  its  fantastic 
increase  in  production  the 
company  he  worked  for 
was  already  one  of  the  big 
ones,  with  branches  that 
made  propellers  and  en- 
gines and  bodies  for  air- 
craft. 

The  years  had  been  kind 
enough,  only  for  a  long 
time  it  had  seemed  to 
John  Wilson  unjust  that  a 
man  had  so  little  time  to 
enjoythe  fruits  of  his  labor. 
A  man  had  to  scramble  to 
see  that  his  pretty  wife  had 
pretty  clothes,  that  there* 
was  enough  to  eat  and  a 
maid  to  cook  it,  a  car  to 
drive  and  a  radio  to  play, 
and  all  the  other  things 
that  proved  success. 

Sometimes  it  hit  John 
Wilson  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
a  man  would  like  to  take  his  son  to  the  ball 
game  or  up  in  the  hills  where  he  could  teach 
him  to  fish  or  use  a  gun,  the  way  his  dad  had 
taught  him.  A  Saturday  afternoon  when 
John  Wilson  had  to  stay  in  his  office  and 
catch  up  all  the  tag  ends  and  routine  details 
and  extras  that  a  man  never  got  a  clean 
shot  at  during  the  busy  week. 

But  a  man  had  to  think  about  his  chil- 
dren's future,  about  their  economic  security; 
he  could  leave  bringing  them  up  to  their 
mother.  That  was  a  mother's  business,  that 
was  the  foundation  of  the  American  matri- 
archy. If  John  \yilson  had  put  together  all 
the  time  he  had  spent  with  his  three  children 
since  they  were  bom  he  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  could  be  so  little. 

Even  if  the  Army  would  have  had  him,  he 
couldn't  have  afforded  to  get  back  into  uni- 
form. How  could  he?  There  was,  as  there 
had  always  been,  the  mortgage — and  that 
wasn't  such  a  joke,  either.  There  were  the  car 
payments  and  the  life-insurance  premiums 
and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  Plenty  of  men 
his  age  were  in  that  spot,  and  you  couldn't 
just  walk  out  on  it.  But  ne  was  serving:  he 
acted  as  liaison  man  for  his  company  with 
WPB;  he  checked  up  on  management  tbere 
and  handled  labor  disputes  here;  he  tried  to 
speed  up  the  new  schedules  everywhere.  He 
was  one  of  the  nation's  trouble  shooters 
while  the  nation  did  a  production  job  that 
(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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"AYBE  he  seems  a  little 

young  to  take  a  stand 

on  things,  but  he  does.  If 

he's   hungry,   he  lets  you 

know.    If  he's   sleepy,  he 

'eps.  And  just  try  to  maneuver  him  into 

;  fancy  white  baby  dress  when  he's  not  in 

e  mood !  His  one  word  platform,  stoutly 

i&nded,  is  "Comfort." 

Mothers  catch  on  to  this  in  jig  time 
--  which  is  why  Vanta  Knit  Garments 
ie  the  foundation  (and  first  floor)  of  so 
I  any,  many  infant  wardrobes.  No  pins  or 
httons  to  fumble  over:  just  twist -proof 

l(  ou  are  going  to  have  a  baby  send  10c  for  Vanta's  famous  book,  " 
^iress:  Earnshaw  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  L-4,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 


tapes  and  simple  front  or  side  openings 
to  make  dressing  the  little  President  easy 
as  A-B-C. 

Of  course,  now  that  the  Armed  Forces 
have  first  call,  your  baby's  shirts  and  bands 
may  have  less  wool  in  them.  But  many 
doctors  say  that  doesn't  matter  a  bit.  Helps 
like  metal  fasteners  and  elastic  bands  are 
also  "out"  for  now.  But  always,  you  can 
bank  on  Vanta's  scientific  design  and 
quality  in  soft  wash-and-wear  baby  things 
that  save  ironing  for  minute- counting 
mothers  and  are  100%  right  for  baby.  And 
that's  just  what's  important,  isn't  it.'* 

'Baby's  Outfit".  80  pages  of  up-to-date  help  for  expectant  mothers. 
In  Canada,  J.  R.  Moodle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  ore  Licensees.) 


Even  in  wartime  you'll  find  Vanta  has 
made  no  compromise  with  quality.  The 
best  of  Vanta — that  which  contributes  to 
your  baby's  health  and  comfort  and  well 
being  is  still  there.  That's  why  mothers 
demand  and  doctors  continue  to  recom- 
mend Vanta  Baby  Garments  just  as  they 
have  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  .  .  . 
remember,  Vanta! 


SEALED  IN  GLASS  FOR  EXTRA  PROTECTION-This  famous 

toothbrush  also  comes  in  the  2-Row  "Professional" 
shape  as  well  as  the  2-Row"Oro"  design,  a  shape  mony 
dentists  recommend. 


families  who  look  ahead... 


/^LEAN.  s[)arkling  tooth  ...  a  wiri- 
^*  ning  smile  that  radiates  good 
health  . .  .  how  vital  to  the  heauty, 
the  personality,  as  well  as  the  good 
health  of  your  whole  family! 

Nothing  hut  the  most  positive 
protection  is  adequate  for  this  im- 
portant duty — now  and  through 
the  years.   Nothing  hut  Dr.  West's 


Miraclo-Tuft  .  .  .  the  finest  tooth- 
hrush  money  can  buy.  For  only 
this  supreme  quality  brush  can 
offer  you  .  .  . 

"EXTON"  BRAND  BRISTLING -for  fo«-(-r 

life,  more  efficient  tooth  cleansing. 

PATENTED  WATERPROOFING -for  added 

])r()toclion  against  the  dangers  of 
AoggY  toothbrush. 

DOUBLE  CONVEX  SHAPE -the  original 
Dr.  West's  design.  A  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  cleansing  inside,  outside 
and  in  between  the  teeth. 

C.ipr.  1!I44  by  Weoo  Product-.  C), 
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he  thought  would  sometime  be  recognized 
as  the  greatest  ever  done  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  if  now  he  didn't  see  his  children  at 
all  he  hoped  the  Recording  Angel  would  un- 
derstand. And  anyhow.  Charlotte  was  there 
and  the  kids  were  nuts  about  her.  Charlotte 
had  a  sort  of  gift  of  being  pals  with  the  kids. 

When  he  got  home,  like  tonight,  his  head 
was  either  still  bursting  with  the  demands  of 
his  job  or  it  was  gray  and  empty  with  creep- 
ing fatigue.  So  that  he  just  wanted  to  lay  it 
on  Charlotte's  breast  and  rest — rest  to  make 
up  for  the  days  of  driving  himself  ahead  of 
swift-moving  events  and  keying  himself  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men. 

The  softness  of  her  hair  under  his  cheek 
now,  in  the  darkness  under  the  murmuring 
trees,  made  him  want  to  cry.  Worth  it — of 
course  it  had  been  worth  it.  There  was  faith 
now  enriching  his  love.  She  was  so  little, 
and  merry  as  a  cricket,  yet  he  had  faith  in 
her  as  though  she'd  been  as  big  as  a  cathedral. 

Down  this  street  where  they  had  walked 
so  many  times  together  his  home  waited  for 
him.  He  saw  it  there  through  a  haze  of 
yearning,  he  saw  his  wife  whom  he  loved 
and  accepted  and  his  children  whom  he 
loved  and  knew  nothing  about  as  without 
fault:  if  anything  had  warned  him  of  a  flaw 
or  sounded  an  alarm  of  danger  he  would 
have  had  to  close  his  eyes  and  ears  against 
it— he  simply  could  not  take  on  any  more. 

In    his   heart   was 

still    a  great  tender-  

ness  for  his  wife's  sim- 
plicity, her  innocence 
of  real  evil,  her  gay 
acceptance  of  the 
pleasant  things  of  life. 
He  wanted  her  that 
way.  All  would  be 
well  with  Charlotte 
and  her  children;  into 
her  hands  he  could 
entrust  everything  he 
treasured,  she'd  hold 
the  fort  while  he  was 
gone.  And  he  was  too 
busy  making  air- 
planes for  the  Navy 
to  ask  himself 
whether  she  was 
equipped  to  hold  it 
through  the  wild 
melodrama  of  war. 

"You're  the  best 
wife  a  man  ever  had," 
he  said,  and  stam- 
mered over  it  like  a 
boy  saying  "I  love 
you"  the  first  time. 

"I'm  glad  you 
think  so,"  Charlotte 
said,  and  lifted  herself  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  him. 

A  kiss  is  an  act  of  faith,  too,  John  Wilson 
thought. 

He  loves  me  more  than  he  did  the  first  time  he 
kissed  me,  Charlotte  thought,  and  marveled 
at  it.  We  haven't  grown  stupid  and  take-it-for- 
granted.  I  never  thought  I  could  hold  him  all 
these  years — husbands  are  very  hard  to  hold — 
but  I  have  and  I  always  will.  I'll  never  be 
careless  and  I'll  always  stay  young  and  lovely. 

Her  desire  for  him  was  mature  and  sure 
now,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  tonight  she 
was  more  a  woman  than  she  had  ever  been 
before.  These  were  still  her  best  years,  her 
rich,  ripe  years,  that  belonged  to  her.  In  the 
beginning  she  had  been  so  shy  and  young,  so 
unprepared.  Now  the  fullness  of  passion  was 
hers,  like  a  harvest  of  their  years  together. 
That,  too,  would  hold  him  now. 

"Come  along  home,  darling,"  she  said. 
"We'll  get  arrested  necking  under  a  tree  on 
a  public  sidewalk.  Nobody  will  ever  believe 
it's  your  own  wife." 

"I  never  saw  anytx)dy's  wife  I  liked 
better,"  John  said. 

She  put  her  arm  through  his,  trying  to 
match  her  steps  to  his.  She  was  so  little  that 
she  wore  the  highest  heels  she  could  buy,  and 
yet  when  she  walked  she  put  them  down 
solidly,  so  that  he  felt  her  trudging  along  be- 
side him. 

"  It's  so  wonderful  to  have  you  home,"  she 
said  softly. 


Hy  nnro(h>-  PrnitI 


The  night  is  touched  with  rain 

the  wind's  broken  cry, 
Yet  the  stars  sit  brightly  mocking 

in  the  sky; 
Your  foot  is  light  by  mine  upon 

the  grass, 
Yet  the  brown  leaves  scatter  in  flight 

with  a  frightened  gasp. 
We  have  had  this  day,  my  love,  and 

shall  have  this  night, 
Yet  the  lean  days  sharpen  in  my 

throat  and  draw  it  tight. 
Your  fingers  speak  on  my  wrist — it 

will  be  but  a  year  — 
Yet  the  night  shudders  on  through 

my  heart  in  a  private  fear. 


April,  19-! 

"Do  you  miss  me?"  John  said.  "Som 
times  when  I'm  away — do  you  rememb 
how  jealous  I  used  to  be?" 

"That  was  when  I  was  young  and  pretty 
Charlotte  said. 

"You're  fishing,"  he  told  her. 

1  LOVE  you  very  much,  John  Wilson,"  si 
■said.  "We're  lucky.  We're  lucky  in  our  chi 
dren  too.  Not  that  it's  been  altogether  lucl 
either.  We  haven't  made  the  mistakes  wit 
them  that  Grandma  Halloran  made  with  m 
It's  a  wonder  I  didn't  go  to  the  bad,  the  wa 
she  tried  to  keep  me  under  lock  and  key,  a 
ways  suspecting  the  worst  of  everybod; 
I've  never  done  that  to  our  children.  I'; 
just  been  friends  with  them,  advised  thei 
when  they  asked  for  it  and  let  them  wor 
things  out  for  themselves.  And  just  look  ; 
them!  Clare's  so  smart  and  Bitsy's  such 
darling,  and  Junior's  so  exactly  like  yoi 
John." 

"Bitsy  makes  me  think  of  you  when  yc 
first  disrupted  my  existence,"  John  sai( 
"only  she's  not  as  pretty." 

"Grandma  Halloran  used  to  say  whe 
they're  little  they  break  your  back,  and 
you  spare  the  rod,  when  they're  big  the 
break  your  heart."  Charlotte  said.  "She  w; 
so  old-fashioned.  She  took  herself  too  ser 
ously.  Do  you  know,  John,  I  never  in  m 
life  had  a  real  good  talk  with  her;  I  nevi 
told  her  anything,  I  never  confided  in  her  th 
way   the  girls  do  i 

me.   That  was  why 

was  such  an — an  ij 
noramus  when  we  gc 
married." 

Inside  the  nej 
flower  beds,  the  lo 
flowing  lines  of  tl 
white  clapboar 
house  were  visib 
through  the  so 
darkness.  Job 
looked  at  it  with  i 
fection,  with  prid 
Charlotte  had  bei 
wild  for  it,  and  he  h; 
wanted  Charlotte 
have  it.  It  had  cc 
$18,000  and  the 
was  still  an  $80( 
mortgage  against  i 
which  wasn't  as  go 
business  as  peoj 
liked  to  pretend,  b 
it  had  been  worth 
Standing  thei 
neither  of  them  s; 
the  woman  until 
almost  bumped  ir 
them,  a  big  worn; ' 
moving  like  a  m; 
When  she  spoke  her  vo 


nd 
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of-war  in  a  fog. 

was  warm  and  mellow  and  pleasant. 

"Hello  there,"  she  said.  " I  didn't  mear 
run  you  down,  but — you're  Bitsy's  mot! ' 
aren't  you?  I'm  Annabee's  mother." 
laughed.  "That's  the  way  we  get  identilfe 
now,  isn't  it?  I  wondered  if  Annabee  wa>  m 
your  house.  I'm  just  starting  to  work  ar  id 
can't  find  my  key.  so  I  thought  I'd  tell  he  A 
put  hers  under  the  geranium  pot  on  Wii 
front  porch.    I'm  on  the  graveyard  shift. if ; 

She'd  make  three  of  Charlotte,  John  Wil 
thought.  /  bet  she  makes  things  easy  for 
self  at  the  plant,  that  one ,'  she  sotmds  liki 
friend-making  kind.  But  he  was  anno 
somehow.  He  wanted  to  go  to  bed;  he  dii' 
want  to  talk  to  a  strange  woman  drif 
around  in  the  dark  like  a  barge. 

He  said,  "The  garage  door's  operi' 
take  a  look,"  and  eased  away. 

"Do  come  on  in,"  Charlotte  said, 
ashamed  I  haven't — I've  been  so  busy] 
course  I  don't  work  like  you  do,  but  the 
Cross,  and  I'm  an  air-raid  warden  and 

"My  hours   are  cockeyed   for  socie 
Annabee's  mother  said.  "  I'm  obliged  to 
for  being  so  kind  to  Annabee.  My 
Baker.   I  got  married  a  couple  of  times 
her  father  died,  but  it  never  took. 

They  went  up  the  neat  brick  walk  bet 
the  rows  of  privet  hedge,  rather  like  a 
dog  and  a  Pekingese;  neither  notio 
big,  low-slung  gray  roadster  parked  a 
of  houses  down  under  the  trees,  waiti 
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THINGS  YOU 
CAN  MAKE 
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SMAHT,    PRACTICAM.    MBEAS 
FOR    XEEBM^EWORK. 

f  Today  the  best  things  I 
have  for  my  baby  and 
youngsters  are  the  things 
I  knit  for  them.  You'll 
find  that  so  too — when 
.  uu  use  BEAR  BRAND  Baby 
Zephyr  Yarn  .  .  .  pure 
^elected  Australian  wool, 
'luffy,  soft  as  meringue, 
?asy  to  work  with,  and 
ivashes  like  a  lamb.  My 
JUCIllA  BABY  BOOK  (No.  319)  has  directions  for 
;acques,  booties,  sweaters — everj-thing  a  child 
night  need. 

E%eryone's  crocheting  bedspreads,  luncheon 
iets  and  mats  again!  For  truly  "professional" 
i -esults  use  famous  BUCIILA  Wondersheen  Crochet 

•  [Cotton — it  is  super-smooth,  lustrous,  boilproof ! 

I  \nd  for  a  wealth  of  crocheting  ideas,  get 
3ucilla  Vol.  143— 15ji. 


For  the  youngsters, 
BUCILLA  has  a  cunning, 
fine  cotton  sun-suit — 
already  made — even  to 
extras  like  binding.  It 
comes  with  darl  ing  flower 
pot  appliques  which, 
after  they're  embroi- 
dered, make  adorable 
pockets  for  tiny  fists. 
There's  a  matching  sun- 
onnet  too  in  this  BUCILLA  prize  item,  all  boimd 
nd  finished  .  .  .  yet  the  whole  ensemble  is  only 
l£Ol  Look  for  it  at  your  needlework  counter. 


ugs  are  wonderful  for 
prucing  up  a  house, 
ispecially  those  moss- 
jft  fluffy-tuft  rugs 
ou'll  find  so  easy  and 
uick  to  make  with 
UCILLA  Wonderknit. 
hey're  pierfect  for  your 
athroom,  bedroom, 
ursery  and  any  number 
'  rooms  in  the  house. 

ushiony  and  washable — boil-proof  and  sun- 
,st!  BUCILLA  Wonderknit  rugs  can  be  washed 
me  and  again  .  .  .  keep  their  freshness  always 

I  id  wear  marvelously.  Best  of  all,  vitj  nigs  cost 
ist  a  fraction  of  what  ready-made  rugs  cost. 
JCILLA  Wonderknit  and  BUCILLA  rug  patterns 
e  at  good  stores  everywhere. 


he  needlework  you  do  should  be  lastingly 
vely.  You  can  be  sure  it  will  be  if  you  insist 
1  BUCILLA  or  BEAR  BRAND  products.  They're 
)ur  guarantee  of  finest  quality,  fast  colors, 
nger  wear.  You'll  find  BEAR  brand  yarns  and 
ICILLA  needlework  at  good  stores  everywhere. 


"You've  got  a  pretty  house,"  Mrs.  Baker 
said,  without  envy.  "  It  just  suits  you  too." 
She  seemed  to  fill  the  small  hallway,  gazing 
through  the  archway  into  the  long  living 
room  with  its  warm  ivory  walls  and  its  dig- 
nified Adam  fireplace. 

"I  designed  that  room  for  my  husband." 

Mrs.  Baker  looked  at  the  windows  hung 
with  glazed  chintz,  at  the  magazine  racks 
and  ash  trays,  the  deep  comfortable  chairs 
and  the  big  radio  phonograph,  and  nodded. 
"Shows  a  woman's  hand,  though,"  she  said. 
"Annabee's  got  a  regular  crush  on  you.  She's 
always  saying  you're  as  pretty  as  a  movie 
actress,  and  that's  about  as  far  as  her  vocab- 
ulary goes.  She's  always  wanting  to  copy 
your  clothes." 

"That's  very  sweet  of  her,"  Charlotte 
said  gaily.  "I — I  always  feel  flattered  when 
the  girls  like  my  things.  It's  not  easy  to — to 
win  their  approval,  is  it?  I  think  Annabee 
has  lovely  clothes,  I  do  really." 

"She  does  now,"  Mrs.  Baker  said,  with 
great  good  nature.  "That's  one  reason  I  went 
to  work.  Not  but  what  I  like  it  better  than 
washing  dishes.  We  got  a  good  colored  girl 
now  to  do  that." 

"Annabee's  very  proud  of  her  home," 
Charlotte  said.  She  was  trying  to  be  cordial, 
but  she  wished  the  woman  would  go.  She 
wondered  where  John  had  got  to;  this  was 
their  one  night  together,  after  all.  Still,  you 
had  to  be  nice  to  the  mothers  of  the  girls' 
friends.  "She  always  likes  to  have  the  girls 
over  there.  I  suppose  it's  partly  because 
they  can  be  free  to  play  the  phonograph  and 
make  all  the  noise  they  want  to  with  you 
away  at  work." 

Mrs.  Baker  turned  and  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  and  Charlotte  thought  she  was 
going  to  speak,  but  she  didn't.  Somehow  for 
the  first  time  Charlotte  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed, and  she  called: 

"Bitsy — Bitsy  darling — is  Annabee  up 
there  with  you?" 

The  girl  who  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
made  an  exquisite  picture.  She  was  wearing 
a  simple  summer  evening  dress  and  the  thin 
blue  stuff  clung  to  her  delicate  shoulders 
and  her  budlike  young  breasts,  and  fitted 
tightly  about  her  small  and  flexible  waist. 
Her  hair  was  gloriously,  startlingly  golden; 
it  tumbled  to  her  shoulders  in  a  long  bob  and 
sprayed  out  into  little  curls  and  feathery 
ends  and  there  were  tiny  curls  around  her 
ears  and  her  forehead. 

At  sight  of  her,  Charlotte's  heart  twisted 
with  a  pang  of  adoration.  /  know  it's  not  the 
fashion  to  be  just  pretty  any  more,  she 
thought.  Clare  is  more  the  fashion,  she  is  more 
modern.  But  Bitsy' s  so  pretty  just  all  by  her- 
self, she's  like  a  clove  pink  or  a  Cecile  Brunner 
rose.  I  like  that  kind  of  pretty  girl.  I  think 
the  others  just  try  to  make  the  other  fashionable 
because  they  can't  all  he  as  pretty  as  Bitsy. 
She's  the  way  she  was  when  I  used  to  wheel  her 
up  and  down  in  her  baby  carriage  and  every- 
body stopped  and  just  gasped.  I  wish  she 
wouldn't  use  so  much  lipstick,  but  she  doesn't 
realize;  she  used  to  sit  in  frotit  of  the  mirror 
when  she  was  only  three  and  try  to  use  mine — 
she  was  always  feminine  like  that. 

Bitsy  said,  "Hi,  Charlie,"  and  ran  down 
lightly  to  kiss  her  mother.  "Let  me  sec 
you — oh,  you  do  look  elegant.  1  like  that 
dress,  it's  got  something — oh,  hello,  Mrs. 
Baker,  I  didn't  see  you." 

"That  takes  a  lot  of  doing,"  Mrs.  Baker 
said.  "  I  just  wanted  to  tell  Annabee  to  leave 
the  key.  I'm  always  losing  mine,  it's  too 
little  for  me." 

"I'll  tell  her,  Mrs.  Baker,"  Bitsy  said  and 
whirled  toward  the  door. 

"But,  Bitsy,  baby,"  Charlotte  said,  "1 
thought  you'd  just  come  in — you  aren't  go- 
ing out  now — why,  it's  eleven  o'clock " 

"The  shank  of  a  Saturday  evening,  honey 
child,"  Bitsy  said. 

"But— but  where  are  you  going,  darling, 
at  this  hour?"  Charlotte  said. 

"I  bet  you  wish  you  could  come,  too," 
Bitsy  said.  "They're  running  three  old  horror 
pictures  at  a  midnight  showing — three  of 
'em.   Imagine." 

"But — but  who's  going,  baby?" 

"Oh,  all  the  other  girls  and  the  gang  and  a 
couple  of  kids  home  on  leave,"  Bitsy  said. 
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A  hand-craltgjiJil'^BTal  worth  shopping 
for  whjMO^er  fine  glassware  is  sold. 


"It 

gets  me 
offtlie 


"Anything  that 
scoots  me  through 
my  work  faster . . . 
I'm  for! . . .  just  so 
many  more  hours 
for  my  war  job. 

"One  big  help  is  Royledge  .  .  .  that 
sleek,  modern  "doubl-edge"  shelving 
that  goes  up  in  a  jiflfy  without  tacks,  and 
never,  never  gets  washed  and  ironed. 

"I    noven'f   had  to  scrub  a  shelf ...  or  paint  one  .  .  .  since  my  first 
6(5  package  took  over  the  job  of  dust-proofing  the  shelf  and  deco- 
rating the  edge.  Get  Royledge  on  your  shelves,  and 
get  oflf  the  Apron  Shift  in  double-quick  time! 


At  all  5-and-lO, 
neighborhood  and 
department  stores 


Koijledqe 
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"But  if  you  mind  of  course  I  won't  go.  I 
mean  if  you'd  worry  or  anything." 

She  had  turned,  and  as  she  stood  there  her 
face  had  a  curious  look  of  elation,  of  joy,  of 
expectancy.  The  hallway  was  filled  with  the 
youth  and  abundant  health  of  her;  she  was 
like  a  flower  reaching  for  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  blindly,  without  knowledge  or  sense, 
but  only  with  a  great  thirst  and  hunger.  All 
the  radiance  of  her  was  as  frank  as  that  of  a 
child  in  front  of  a  toy  window,  a  candy  shop. 

"Well "  Charlotte  said,  and  felt  the 

sweet  warm  lips  and  the  fragrant  young 
arms  for  a  second,  and  then  Bitsy  was 
gone  and,  "You're  a  pal,  Charlie — I'll  tell 
Annabee — I'll  be  home  early,"  came  back 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Midnight  show  indeed,"  Charlotte  said, 
and  began  to  laugh  helplessly. ' '  My  Grandma 
Halloran  will  turn  in  her  grave." 

"Things  are  different  now,"  Mrs.  Baker 
said.  "I  always  say  they're  only  young  once, 
bless  'em.  I  don't  hold  with  putting  ideas 
into  their  innocent  heads  myself.  It's  evil- 
minded  people  get  up  all  this  stuff  about 
juvenile  delinquency  half  the  time,  I  say. 
I'll  be  going  along  and  I  hope  I'll  see  you 
again  sometime  and  I'm  real  glad  Annabee 
and  Bitsy  are  such  friends." 

In  her  adored  and  expensively  equipped 
kitchen,  with  its  huge  white  icebox,  its 
freezer  and  electric  stove  with  the  time 
clocks,  the  patent  orange  squeezer  and  cake 
mixer,  its  gleaming  tile  and  polished  linoleum 
and  shining  chromium  plumbing,  and  the 
orange-and-green  breakfast  nook  she  had 
copied  from  an  ad  in  a  magazine,  Charlotte 
wondered  if  John  would  want  a  bite  to  eat. 
i  Sometimes  he  did.    Lxjts 

of   times    in    their   other       

kitchens — so  cheap  and 
shabby  compared  with 
this— they'd  sat  across  the 
kitchen  table  having  egg 
sandwiches  and  deciding 
important  things  about 
themselves  and  the  fam- 
ily. There  was  something 
friendly,  homey,  about  a 
kitchen.  Minnie  didn't  like 
them  to  come  into  her 
kitchen  in  the  daytime— 
except  Junior,  her  favor- 
ite—but at  night  it  be- 
came Charlotte's  again. 

It  was  in  the  kitchen       

at  the  old  house  that  she 
told  John  she  was  going  to  have  Junior — 
for  sure.  He'd  wanted  a  boy,  and  at  first 
she'd  felt  bad  about  two  girls,  but  now  with 
the  war  she  was  glad  the  boy  had  come  last. 
Not  but  what  she  would  have  given  him 
willingly  to  his  country,  but  as  long  as  he  was 
only  thirteen  she  didn't  have  to,  and  if  he'd 
come  first  he'd  be  seventeen  and  begging  to 
join  the  Navy.  Even  at  thirteen  he  was 
training  and  studying  so  he  could  get  in. 

Ihe  slam  of  the  back  door  broke  her 
reverie  and  John  tramped  in,  fuming. 
"Where  is  the  car?"  he  said. 

"Clare  took  it,  darling,"  Charlotte  said, 
opening  the  icebox  door.  "You  want  a  sand- 
wich or  anything?  Clare  had  a  date." 

"What  time  is  she  supposed  to  get  in,  any- 
way?"  John  said.  "What  time  does  she  have 
dates?  What  about  gasoline  and  tires,  and 
why  doesn't  the  guy  use  his  own  car  if  he 
wants  to  take  her  places?  " 

"But,  darling,  it's  the  shank  of  a  Satur- 
day evening,"  Charlotte  said.  "Look,  there's 
some  of  that  new  Roquefort — made  in  Wis- 
consin or  something,  it's  just  as  good.  You 
know  Clare  is  a  marvelous  driver.  Her  new 
beau  works  at  the  plant — Clare  says  he's  got 
a  big  job,  superintendent  or  supervisor  or 
whatever  they  call  it — he's  on  the  shift  that 
doesn't  get  off  until  midnight — the " 

"The  swing  shift,"  John  said  impa- 
tiently. "Well,  it  seems  funny  to  me  just 
the  same." 

"Everything  does,  doesn't  it? "  said  Char- 
lotte, with  a  tiny  chuckle.  "I  have  a  time 
keeping  up  with  Clare,  I  tell  you.  Anyhow, 
that's  why  she  has  to  go  meet  him.  .  .  .  Do 
you  want  this  bread  toasted  or  not?  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  it'd  be  a  miracle  if  Clare  got  a 


HIANPOWER 

^  A  thin  man  resented  the 
^  lateral  pressure  of  a  fat 
man  on  the  same  seat  with 
him  in  a  streetcar. 

He  said,  "They  ought  to 
charge  by  weight  in  these 
cars." 

"If  they  did,  sonny,"  said 
the  fat  man,  "you'd  have  to 
walk.  They  couldn*t  afford  to 
stop  for  you 
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young  man  that  can  understand  what  she's 
talking  about,  which  I  can't  half  the  time." 

"Have  you  met  him?"  John  said. 

"Not  yet,"  Charlotte  said.  "How  can  I 
with  his  hours?  But  Bitsy 's  met  him  and  she 
says  he's  attractive.  And  Clare  always  knows 
what  she's  doing." 

The  telephone  rang.  John  went  to  answer 
it.  A  moment  later  something  clothed  in 
violent  purple  and  red  stripes  came  through 
the  door  with  a  lope  that  was  half  bear  and 
half  kangaroo. 

"Junior!"  Charlotte  said,  with  a  little 
shriek.  "Oh,  those  pajamas — really " 

'  *  T 
1  LIKE  'em,"  Junior  said.  "Charlie,  can  I 

go  down  to  the  harbor  in  the  morning?  They 

got  a  Jap  sub  down  there  and  "   He 

stopped  and  stood  staring  at  his  father  in 
open-eyed,  open-mouthed  amazement.  Prob- 
ably not  even  an  admiral  could  swear  better 
than  that.  It  was  a  shame  to  waste  it  here  in 
this  one  kitchen  on  just  him  and  Charlie, 
who  wouldn't  appreciate  it  anyhow,  when  it 
ought  to  come  crackling  off  the  bridge  under 
fire.  And  dad  hadn't  been  in  the  Navy  in  the 
last  war,  he'd  only  been  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Charlie  coming  up 
with  "John!  But  I  never  heard  you — 
what's  the  matter?" 

"I,"  said  John  Wilson  through  clenched 
teeth,  "am  going  to  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
I  am  going  to  catch  the  eleven-fifty-five 
plane." 

"Tonight?"  Charlotte  said.  "Oh,  Johnny, 
no,  not  tonight — you  can't." 

"Can't    I    indeed?"   said  John   Wilson. 

"Get  the  bag  packed,  will  you,  Lotte,  while 

I  call  the  airport.  They'll  be  pleased  with  an 

A-1  priority  this  late  in 

the  day." 

Charlotte  began  to  pack 
the  familiar,  well-worn 
bag.  She  had  grown  sud- 
denly tense  and  serious, 
her  face  was  hard  with  re- 
bellion. In  a  whisper  she 
said,  "I  don't  want  him  to 
go,  it's  not  fair,  I  need 
him  tonight,  I  want  him 
so.  What  difference  would 
just  one  day  make?"  Her 
voice  was  angry,  but  it 
was  the  anger  of  fear.  She 
had  counted  so  upon  hav- 
ing those  hours  with  John. 

Life  was  moving  too  fast 

for  her. 

When  his  bellow  came  roaring  up  to  her, 
she  jumped.  "How  am  I  going  to  get  to  the 
airport?"  he  shouted.  "Tell  me  that,  will 
you?  I've  got  no  car.  It'll  take  two  days  to 
get  a  taxi." 

The  next  minutes  were  hectic.  There  was 
no  taxi. 

"Don't  you  know  where  she  is?"  John 
said  coldly.  "Isn't  there  any  way  you  can 
get  hold  of  her?" 

"Of  course  there  isn't,"  Charlotte  said. 
"Don't  be  so  ridiculous." 

"You  don't  know  where  she  is  or  who 
she's  with  at  this  time  of  night,"  John  said, 
"and  I'm  left  flat  without  any  way  to  get 
anywhere." 

Charlotte  said  hotly,  "Of  course  I  know 
who  she's  with  and  where  she  is,  but  I  can't 
get  her  in  five  seconds.  You. said  you  were 
going  to  be  home  over  Sunday,  didn't  you? 
Is  the  child  supposed  to  be  a  mind  reader? 
What  have  we  got  a  car  for  if  it  isn't  for  the 
children?  I'll  get  you  to  the  airport." 

She  ran.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  back 
with  a  car,  honking  in  front  of  the  house. 

"It's  Bert's,"  she  said  breathlessly  as 
John  came  out  with  his  bag.  "  Do  get  in.  .  .  . 
Junior,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  in 
thatgetup?  Go  back  to  bed." 

"You  can't  drive  back  from  the  airport 
alone  this  time  of  night ,"  Junior  said  placidly. 
"You're  an  awful  driver  anyway.  Imagine— 
they  give  her  a  driver's  license  and  won't 
give  me  one,  dad." 

"We  can  argue  about  that  on  the  road," 
John  Wilson  said.  "You're  too  young  to 
have  a  driver's  license.  You  haven't  any  ex- 
perience in  emergencies,  you  haven't  either 
judgment  or  poise  yet.  Just  take  it  easy." 
(Continued  on  Page  136) 
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A    WAR    MEAT-MEAL 


Founded  in  1881,  famed  La  Louisiane 
Restaurant  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
reasons  why  the  New  Orleans  French 
quarter,  the  Vieux  Carre,  has  been  a 
gourmet's  paradise. 

Presiding  genius  of  La  Louisiane  is 
M.  Charles  "Anatole"  Pivert,  better 
known  as  Chef  Anatole,  who  has 
brought  to  its  distinguished  cuisine 
not  only  the  finest  dishes  of  his  native 
France,  but  equally  famous  French 
dishes  of  his  own  creation.  "One  of 
my  favorite  dishes  for  these  days 
when  points  must  be  watched  so  care- 


fully," says  Chef  Anatole,  "is  Breast; 
of  Veal  La  Louisiane.  The  same  recipe 
can  be  used  for  beef  or  lamb,  which 
makes  it  quite  adaptable.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  special  way  of 
seasoning  which  I  suggest  gives  this 
dish  a  distinguished  flavor  in  addition 
to  being  so  point-thrifty. 

"Cut  3  lbs.  of  breast  of  veal  into 
cubes  of  about  1)4  inches.  Cook 
without  browning  in  cooking  oil  and 
butter.  Add  2  onions  and  2  or  3  green 
sweet  peppers,  diced,  and  cook  with 
the  meat.   Add   1    tbsp.  of  flour  to 


make  a  roux  in  the  same  saucepan. 
"Add  4  cups  water  and  a  No.  2  can 
of  tomatoes  (or  4  or  5  peeled  fresh 
tomatoes,  cut  up).  Cut  into  pieces 
2  or  3  carrots,  dice  2  stalks  of  celery, 
chop  2  or  3  pieces  of  garlic  fine  (if  you 
like)  and  add,  together  with  a  bouquet 
garni  (parsley,  2  bay  leaves,  a  pinch 
of  dried  thyme,  2  cloves  —  all  tied 
together  in  a  bag).  Season  with  Xyi 
teaspoons  salt  and  yi  teaspoon  pep- 
per, simmer  for  one  hour.  Thicken 
with  >^  cup  flour  mixed  with  X  cup 
water.  Serve  with  fluflfy  rice.  Serves  8." 


Entrance  Hall — La  Louisiane 


ery  great  chef  has  his  own  tricks  of  season- 
;  meat  that  make  certain  dishes  exclusively 
own. 
'^ny  woman  at  home  can  find  and  adapt  as 

•  own  some  of  these  flavor  ideas  that  will 
.ke  the  simplest  meat  dish  a  specialty  of 

•  house. 

rhe  quantity  of  meat  your  ration  points 
1  buy,  regardless  of  kind  or  cut,  will  al- 


ways give  you  the  good  flavor  of  meat.  It 
doesn't  take  unlimited  ration  points  to  have 
fine  meat  dishes.  And  regardless  of  price  or 
points,  all  meat  has  the  complete,  highest 
quality  proteins  that  have  made  meat  the 
"yardstick  of  protein  foods." 

The  proteins  of  meat  are  of  the  highest  bio- 
logic value — they  contain  all  ten  of  the  essen- 
tial amino  (a-mee-no)  acids  which  the  body 


cannot  manufacture  but  must  obtain  from 
food.  When  you  eat  meat,  you  get  the  right 
^/W  of  proteins,  in  an  excellent  ratio  for  your 
body's  needs. 

AMERICAN    MEAT   INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago.  Members  throughout  the  United  States 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN. 


This  Seal  means  that  all  nutritional  state- 
ments made  in  this  advertisement  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


He    with    "The    Life    of    Riley"    featuring    William    Bendix  —  every    Sunday    afternoon    on   the    Blue    Network.     See    paper   for   local   time   and    station. 
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You'll   cherish   forever  .  .  . 
these   ORCHIDS   etched   in   crystal 


Orchid!  This  lovely  etching  on  hand 
wrought  Heisey  Crystal  brings  gJam- 
our  to  stemware,  bowls,  candelabra, 
sandwich  trays  and  many  other  pieces. 
They  gleam  gorgeously  by  candle-light 

Buy  War  Bonds! 


.  .  .  sparkle  cheerfully  by  day.  All 
open  stock  at  leading  stores.  A.  H. 
HEISEY  &  Co.,  Newark  Ohio. 

Heiset's 
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(Continued  from  Page  134) 

From  the  back  seat,  Junior  said,  "But 
I've  got  reflexes  and  they  work.  I  may  not 
have  any  poise,  whatever  that  is,  but  I  can 
hear;  and  this  town  is  full  of  old  buzzards 
that  may  have  judgment,  but  what  good  is  it 
when  they  can't  see  what's  coming  at  'em  to 
have  judgment  about  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  It's  all  right  if  they  won't  give  me  one 
because  I'm  under  fifteen,  but  they  ought  to 
lay  off  giving  them  to  people  over  ninety." 

"I  am  not  over  ninety,"  Charlotte  said, 
with  something  between  a  gasp  and  a  giggle. 

"You  ought  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Times,"  John  Wilson  said.  "It  seems  to  me, 
though,  I  remember  once  they  refused  to 
give  the  president  of  Harvard  a  license  be- 
causie  he  was  too  old." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  Junior  said.  "It 
shows  sense.  .  .  .  Dad.  did  they  have  as 
good  watches  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  as 
we've  got  now?  I  mean,  if  Beatty  started  it 
eleven  minutes  late,  maybe  he  didn't  have 
the  kind  of  watches  they  have  now.  .  .  . 
^\'hat  is  there  to  laugh  at  about  that,  Char- 
lie? .  .  .  What  I  mean,  maybe  Jellico's 
watch  and  Beatty's— oh,  well,  all  right,  if 
you  think  it's  so  funny." 

"I  wasn't  laughing  at  you,"  Charlotte 
said,  and  laughed  harder. 

They  began  to  laugh  with  her.  "When  she 
laughs  like  that  you  always  have  to  laugh 
with  her,  if  it's  funny  or  not,"  Junior  said  to 
his  father. 

SimDENLY  Charlotte  sat  up.  "Look,  John! 
There's  the  old  flat.  Remember?  Remem- 
ber how  we  had  to  put  Clare's  crib  in  the 
closet  because  there  wasn't  anj^Dlace  else?" 
She  laughed.  "It's  hard  to  imagine,  isn't  it? 
Clare,  the  way  she  is  now,  sleeping  in  a 
closet,  on  the  wTong  side  of  town,  at  that ! " 

John's  grimness  relaxed;  he  glanced  side- 
wise  at  Charlotte  and  thought  she  didn't 
look  very  different  from  that  adoring  and 
terrified  young  mother  who  had  hovered 
over  the  crib  in  the  closet.  "You  ought  to 
bring  her  over  sometime,  and  show  it  to 
her."  he  said.  "  Do  her  good." 

"Clare?"  said  Charlotte.  "I  wouldn't 
dare.  Only  of  course  she  might  think  it  was 
funny.  That's  one  thing  about  Clare — she 
thinks  lots  of  things  are  funny." 

"  1  'd  show  her,"  Junior  said  loudly.  "  If  she 
was  my  daughter  I'd  tell  her  all  right.  I'd 
tell  her  plenty  too.  Those  books  she  reads. 
You  ought  to  take  a  look  at  'em  sometime." 
He  thought  a  moment,  then  admitted  mag- 
nanimously, "She  laughs,  though.  She  gives 
me  the  pip,  but  she  laughs  at  the  right  things 
sometimes." 

"That's  very  important,"  John  Wilson 
said'. 

Junior  sat  back,  wishing  dad  wasn't  going 
away  again.  Bitsy  was  fun  when  she  wasn't 
boy  crazy,  and  Clare  was  a  help  on  naviga- 
tion, but  he  got  sick  of  nothing  but  women 
around.  If  it  came  to  that,  he  had  wished 
dad  was  home  more  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member; it  would  be  swell  if  he  knew  dad 
better,  because  everything  he  knew  about 
him  was  O.K.  Everything  he  had  ever  told 
Junior  had  turned  out  right,  even  about  the 
Navy. 

When  they  got  to  the  airport  he  walked 
along  behind  carrj'ing  dad's  bag,  and  he 
could  hear  his  mother's  voice  and  it  sounded 
as  though  she  was  going  to  cry,  but  probably 
she  wouldn't.  Of  course  she  was  a  softy 
about  some  things,  but  she  wouldn't  cry  when 
dad  was  going  away  to  what  was  practically 
the  war. 

Charlotte  had  forgotten  Junior.  "They 
might  have  waited  one  day,"  she  said,  and 
tried  to  keep  her  voice  light  and  steady. 

"They  can't,"  John  Wilson  said.  "You 
have  to  have  props  to  fly  planes,  and  even  a 
day  makes  a  difference." 

"This  war,"  Charlotte  said.  "I  wish  it 
was  over." 

"Yes,"  John  said.  "Well,  don't  worry." 

.As  they  went  through  the  airport  depot  he 
put  his  hand  on  Junior's  shoulder.  The  air 
around  them  was  throbbing  with  engines 
and  they  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  hearts 
throbbing  with  farewell,  so  that  everything 
was  vibrant  and  tense,  the  way  it  was  in 
stations  and  airports  everj^vhere  now. 


It's  fragrant 
of  pine  •  •  • 


•  Good  news  for  your  household  is  this 
new  pine-fragrrant  Sergeant's  Disinfec- 
tant (made  with  pure  pine  oil)  ! 

Along  with  its  refreshing  woodsy  fra- 
grance, it  kills  many  important  types  of 
germs.  Add  to  water  as  directed — and 
you  disinfect  and  deodorize  a^  yon  clean! 

Sergeant's  Disinfectant  works  every- 
where—  kitchen,    bathroom,    sickroom,    ' 
basement  .  .  .  fine  for  drains  and  gar- 
bage pails,  damp  spots  and  dark  corners. 

Get  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  at  drug 
or  department  stores — the  pleasant  dis- 
infectant with  the  clean  outdoorsy  scent ! 


•  •  •  Kills  germs, 
deodorizes! 


DISINFECTANT 


,(  A.m'"" 


ELECTRONIC 
HEARING  AID 

FOR  CLARITY, 
COMFORT,    BEAUTY 


•  Exclusive  adiu5tment  gives 
scientific  control  of  tone 
and  loudness. 

•  Fitted  with  professional 
skill  to  correct  your  per- 
sonal hearing  loss. 
SEND  NAME  of  relative, 
friend,  or  your  own  name, 
for  new  experience  in  hear- 
ing. No  obligation.  MAI  CO 
CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  60D-Min- 
neapolis  (8),  Minnesota. 


ONE  day  the  war  will  be  over 
and  Pearce  Blankets  will  again 
be  readily  available  to  lovers  of 
quality  merchandise.  It's  patri- 
otic now  to  make  your  Pearce 
Blankets  do  and  to  put  more 
money  into  war  bonds. 
.■\  few  Pearce  Blankets  are  going 
to  leading  stores  to  partially  sup- 
ply your  pressing  needs.  See 
them.  The  fine  weaving,  the  deep 
spring)-  nap.  the  smart  styling  are 
indicative  of  the  high  standard 
of  qualitv  maintained  b\'  Pearce 
since  1805. 

$9.95  to  $17.95 

U'n.v  for  sampU  suutch 

PEARCE   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Oldest  Blanket  Mill  in  America 
Latrob*.  Pa. 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
something  from  another  planet;  there 
an  aura  of  blue-green  phosphorescent 

around  it.  The  swing  shift  was  coming 
after  eight  long  hours,  into  a  world  of 
t  and  darkness.  Already  the  highway 
jammed  with  busses,  with  cars  of  every 

crowded  to  the  running  boards, 
larlotte  tightened  her  grip  on  the  wheel 
sat  up  very  straight.  She  hated  to  ad- 
it, but  this  kind  of  driving  worried  her. 
d  forgotten  they  would  hit  the  factory 
ic  going  home.  A  big,  low-slung  gray 
ster  swung  out  into  her  lane,  trying  to 

a  bus,  hung  there  a  moment  and  as  it 

to  dart  back  caught  the  edge  of  Char- 
's fender.  The  horns  went  mad  and 
le  yelled  like  Indians  and  in  the  snarl 
■lotte's  car  jerked  and  quivered  as  the 
at  the  roadster's  wheel  tried  to  back 

larlotte  put  her  head  out  the  window, 
lat's  the  matter  with  you?    Don't  you 

"—V  to  drive  a  car?"  she  called, 
le  bo^  driving  the  roadster  started  to  get 
but  a  girl's  hand  dragged  him  back;  a 
le  of  men  gave  the  car  a  shove  and  they 

free. 

've  got  your  number,"  Charlotte  said. 

Is  like  you  driving  cars  and " 

nior  said,"  Don't 
any  attention  to 
droop.  Get  go- 
ivhy  don't  you?" 
Sfou  see  what 
)ens  with  crazy 
driving  around," 
•lotte  said.  "I'd 
to  put  him  across 

cnee " 

^ok  who's  talk- 
"  Junior  said, 
u  never  put  any- 
y  across  your 
e.  Not  even 
yf — and  if  she  was 
daughter,  I  bet 
>ut  her  across  my 


ad^ 


By  Elizabeth  Coats^vorth 

We  live  by  life  that  is  reborn, 
The  springing  wheat,  the  rising 

corn; 
We  live  by  life  which  from  the  dark 
Comes  forth  to  meet  the  sun's 

bright  spark. 
The  animals,  like  hidden  earth. 
In  their  time  bring  new  life  to  birth. 
And  our  best  thoughts  sink  and 

return 
As  fires  die  down,  then  once  more 

burn. 

O  God,  how  beautiful  that  Your 

Son 
With  all  we  love  best,  is  made  one. 
That  He  knew  darkness,  but  to  show 
The  mightier  life,  the  stronger  flow. 
We  thank  You  that  our  fields  are  dim 
And  lovely  parables  of  Him. 


[  never  put  a 
1  on  one  of  my 
Iren  in  my  life," 
rlottesaid.  "My 
tidma  Halloran 

to    spank   me, 

I  don't  believe 

>he  did  a  pretty 

I   job   on   you," 

or    said,    "only 

be   that's   what 

es   you    such   a 

1  about  Bitsy." 

[  am  not  soft," 

rlottesaid.  "And 

know  there  never  was  a  sweeter,  kinder 

in  this  world  than  your  sister  Bitsy." 

Bitsy's  a  good  kid,"  Junior  said,  "only 

naking  eyes  at  every  uniform  that  comes 

g.  'Ooh,  look  at  me,  ain't  I  the  cutest  lit- 

weetie  pie  you  ever  saw?  Wouldn't  you 

to  have  me  for  your  girl  friend  when  you 

tvay  to  the  war  to  be  a  great  big  hero  and 

1  me  back  a  medal' — I'd  sweetie  pie 

larlotte  laughed.  "  I  don't  imagine  Bitsy 
jo  bother  making  eyes  at  the  boys.  From 
can  see;,  they  follow  her  around  in — in 
)ons." 

A^hat  d'  you  think  thatAnnabee's  always 
;ing  around  for  if  it  isn't  for  that?" 
or  said. 

of  the  past,  across  the  years,  Char- 
Wilson  had  a  memory  that  she  could 
that  she  could  hear.  "0-o-oh,  Mimi, 
i^e  got  to  come  along,  I've  got  a  beau  for 
too,  Mimi."  Charlotte  and  Mimi,  who 
best  friends,  slid  into  the  present  and 
me  Bitsy  and  Annabee,  and  the  woman 
had  been  Charlotte  Halloran  felt  sorry 
Innabee.  As  she  used  to  feel  sorry  for 
i,  although  Mimi  never,  never  knew. 
)f  course  girls  feel  like  that  about  the 
who  are  going  away,"  Charlotte  said, 
natural — and  right.  You  m.ustn't  get 
ough.  Junior.  You  don't  know  so  very 
either.    Just  wait  until  you  get  big 


enough  to  be  interested  in  girls — you  just 
wait." 

"I'll  be  in  the  Navy  by  then,"  Junior  said. 

"And  I  don't  suppose  sailors  ever  look  at 
girls — oh,  no,"  Charlotte  said.  "Look,  dear, 
don't  you  worry  about  Bitsy.  You  wouldn't 
want  her  to  be  a — a  prune,  would  you  ?  I  had 
plenty  of  beaus  myself  when  I  was  a  girl, 
though  I  never  had  much  fun  because 
grandma  wouldn't  let  me." 

Junior  didn't  say  anything.  Maybe  that 
hadn't  been  Bitsy  in  the  roadster.  Maybe  it 
was  just  somebody  that  looked  like  Bitsy. 
Deep  in  his  heart,  without  words,  he  knew 
that  he  loved  Bitsy  better  than  anybody. 
You  could  hardly  help  it.  Bitsy  would  give 
you  anything  she  had,  stand  up  for  you,  do 
anything  for  you.  When  they  were  little,  she 
used  to  take  the  blame  for  everything,  be- 
cause Charlie  never  was  as  tough  on  Bitsy 
as  she  was  on  him  or  Clare.  Not  that  she  was 
ever  tough,  but  Bitsy  could  always  do  any- 
thing she  liked.  Besides,  even  if  it  had  been 
Bitsy  in  that  car,  he  couldn't  snitch  on  her. 
Bitsy  never  snitched  on  him,  sometimes  she 
lied  for  him.  Thing  to  do,  if  she'd  been  out 
with  that  drip,  was  to  bawl  her  out  himself. 
When  he  began  to  listen  to  his  mother 
again  she  was  saying,  "And  the  way  Clare 
always  helps  you  with 

your  algebra " 

"She  likes  it,"  Jun- 
ior said.  "She  likes 
showing  how  much 
smarter  she  is  than 
anybody  else.  I'd 
hate  to  be  that  guy 
Clare's  stuck  on." 

"I  should  think 
you'd  be  very  glad  to 
be,"  Charlotte  said. 
"He's  got  a  wonder- 
ful job — I  only  hope 
you  have  one  as  good 
when  you're  his  age — 
he  graduated  from 
M.  I.  T.  and  Clare 
says  he  has  revolu- 
tionary ideas  about 
mechanics — or  what- 
ever it  is." 

"I'm  going  to  Cal 
Tech  myself,"  Junior 
said.  "That's  where 
they  send  the  Navy. 
If  this  guy's  such  a 
champ,  why  doesn't 
she  bring  him  around 
to  the  house  some- 
times?" 

It  was   just   then 

that  he  saw  the  car, 

standing  in  front  of 

a  little  roadside  cafe, 

and  he  turned  his  eyes  quickly  to  the  front, 

but  his  mother  had  seen  it  too. 

"Why,  there's  our  car,"  she  said.  "Junior, 
I  just  remembered  this  is  Bert  Cutting's — I 
hope  it  didn't  hurt  his  fender.  He's  such  an 
old  woman  about  his  car." 

"Let's  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat," 
Junior  said.  "  I'm  hungry.  Then  we  could  get 
a  look  at  this  Superman  of  the  twenty-fifth 
century." 

Charlotte  thought  a  moment.  "I — I  don't 
think  we'd  better,"  she  said.  "I  mean,  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  Clare  to  barge  in  on 
her  that  way.  I'll  fix  you  something  to  eat 
when  we  get  home." 

She  was  pleased  with  herself  for  not  letting 
her  curiosity  get  the  better  of  her.  After  all, 
poor  darlings,  they  were  only  young  once. 
They  had  a  right  to  their  good  times,  to  a 
little  privacy. 

The  Pepper  Tree  Inn  was  a  higher  class 
than  most  of  the  places  to  eat  along  the  road 
home  from  the  plant.  Inside,  it  was  bright 
and  clean,  with  crisp  red-and-white  curtains 
and  tablecloths,  there  were  ferns  and  cactus 
growing  in  the  window  boxes,  and  the  food 
and  drinks  were  good  though  they  were 
expensive. 

Clare  Wilson  sat  in  a  little  booth  of  bright 
white  paint,  that  made  a  perfect  background 
for  the  smartly  cut  immaculate  red  linen 
suit  and  the  sleek  black  head,  and  she  was 


Tho(4gh  Bcti^yiy  ctr'f/sfs  met/  be  (ft^amt, 

They'f^e  f^et^et^  teMpet^amefitci/ : 
The  wcty  theft  they  h/^^sh  o^  the  /9a in t 
/$  jMSt  abotit  cts  ffeftt/e . . . 

as  soft,  safe 


Tissc/e 


Copr.  1944.  Northern  Pwer  MIIU,  Green  B«p.  WU. 


"T 

X  breeze  in  from  a  2-year  stretch  on 
one  of  those  there  'island  paradises' 
and  hop  the  first  train  home. 

"Mom  doesn't  know  I'm  coming  .  .  . 
and  not  a  sign  of  life  can  I  see  through  the 
curtains.  Boy  am  I  sunk.  Just  then  Mom 
opens  up!  /  hadn't  seen  her  for  the  camou- 
flage. She  never  liked  neighbors  looking 
in  on  her — any  more  than  we  did. 

"'Course,  the 'curtains' wehad  out  there 
were  different — but  the  same  idea.  I  tell 
her,  and  doggone  —  she  says  it  was  in 
the  papers  how  our  camouflage  nets  came 
from  the  very  same  looms  that  made  her 
Scranton  Craftspiui*  Curtains." 

•       •       • 
It  is  now  possible  to  buy  a  limited  num- 
ber of  new  Craftspun  Curtains,  but  most 


of  Scranton's  great  looms  are  too  busy 
turning  out  camouflage  to  make  many 
curtains  for  civilian  use. 

Fortunately,  your  Scranton  Craftspuns 
were  built  to  last.  With  their  strong, 
tied-in-placc  weave  they  always  launder 
beautifully.  And  since  they  lead  in  style, 
they're  still  smart  as  ever. 

However,  if  you  simply  must  have  new 
oneK,  you'll  find  a  few  in  your  favorite 
store,  liitt  why  not  hang  up  War  Bonds, 
instead,  until  I  ictory  comes. 


•  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

CRAFTSPUN   CURTAINS 
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quite  aware  of  the  picture  she  made,  of  its 
effect  upon  the  young  man  opposite  her. 

The  thing  hadn't  been  easy  for  her,  the 
way  it  was  for  Bitsy.  But  she  had  done  a 
job  with  what  material  had  been  given  her. 
Tall,  too  thin,  a  little  sallow,  she  might  so 
easily  have  been  colorless  and  rawboned  and 
plain.  It  had  amused  her  a  good  deal  to  pro- 
duce this  stunning,  soignee,  glittering  effect 
that  did  just  as  well — in  her  own  opinion, 
better  than  all  the  beauty  with  which  Bitsy 
liad  been  born. 

She  wore  her  smooth,  shining  black  hair  in 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head  to  make  her 
look  older.  And  because  her  skin  had  those 
usive  green  tints  that  only  painters  recog- 
nize and  her  eyes  had  some  green  lights  amid 
le  grayness  that  was  like  her  father's,  she 
used  the  faintest  film  of  green  eye  shadow. 
One  true  beauty  she  had — an  exquisite  long 
throat.  It  might  have  hinted  at  willfulness, 
at  an  unconquerable  pride,  but  she  always 
dressed  to  it  and  she  knew  how  to  carry  her 
head.  Her  looks  were  the  personification  of 
youth,  yet  there  was  nothing  girlish  about 
her;  the  uncertainties  and  gaucheries  of  girl- 
hood did  not  belong  with  her  type,  and  she 
had  chiseled  them  down  with  a  steady  hand. 
Her  manner  had  an  utter  self-possession  that 
was  shocking  and  yet  somehow  pathetic. 

John  Wilson  had  been  proud  of  that  self- 
possession,  and  sometimes,  dimly,  a  little 
frightened  by  it,  a  little  afraid  of  the  coming 
day  when  life  would  accept  that  proud,  con- 
temptuous challenge  of  proud  youth.  But 
ohn  Wilson  had  never  guessed  the  degree  of 
cool  ruthlessness  with  which  his  daughter 
\\as  offering  the  challenge. 

She  had  a  quick  and  clever  mind,  forced  to 
precocity  by  the  war,  by  radio  and  newsreel 
and     headline     smashing 

daily,     hourly     into    her       

awakening  sensitivities 
(lie  knowledge  that  boys 
only  a  few  months  older 
lan  she  were  already  be- 
ing killed  and  killing,  that 
boys  still  younger  were  be- 
ing  schooled,  cold- 
hloodedly,  scientifically, 
to  deal  with  the  naked, 
\  iolcnt  realities  of  life  and 
death. 

midst  of 
maturity 
emotion, 

daughter      

had  fallen  in  love,  fallen 
in  love  with  the  child's  honesty  and  faith 
tliat  her  precocity  had  not  yet  destroyed, 
;ind  with,  too,  the  half-awakened  passions 
;ind  wisdoms  of  a  womanhood  forced  pre- 
maturely upon  her.  She  had  given  her  love 
as  a  child  gives  it,  without  reserves,  without 
doubts,  to  a  boy  only  a  little  older  than  her- 
self, deceptively  touched  with  heroic  glamour 
by  his  uniform,  by  his  nearness  to  high,  per- 
ilous adventure,  assuming  in  him  the  con- 
stancy that  she  knew  was  in  herself. 

Afterward,  when  the  shame  and  pain  of 
the  disillusion  were  bearable,  that  love  had 
helfx^d  her  build  about  herself  the  armor  that 
was  to  be  her  defense  against  both  love  and 
the  possibility  of  its  betrayal.  An  armor  of 
wariness,  of  detachment,  of  contempt  for  the 
world  and  the  people  whose  muddled  think- 
ing and  weakling  softness  had  made  it  into 
hell.  Against  the  older  generation  whose 
weakness,  whose  self-indulgence,  frivolity 
and  sentimentality  had  created  this  insane, 
hideous  mess,  whose  hypocrisy  was  trying  to 
cover  it  with  worn-out  catchwords.  With 
empty  talk  about  ideals  that  they  had  never 
tried  to  live  up  to.  Democracy.  The  Four 
Freedoms. 

XjVEN  her  father  and  mother  had  a  share  in 
Clare's  savage  contempt  for  those  greedy, 
sentimental,  stupid  elders.  They  had  failed 
the  world,  and  they  had  failed  her,  failed  her 
when  her  need  of  them  had  been  desperate. 

Looking  at  the  man  across  the  table,  Clare 
thought  of  her  mother.  Looking  so  wise  and 
kind  and  saying  things  as  cruel  as  they  were 
stupid: 

"But,  darling,  you're  only  a  baby!  In  a 
little  while  you'll  look  back  at  this  and  won- 
der how  you  could  ever  have  been  young 
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And,  in  the 
that  unnatural 
of  mind  and 
,|ohn    Wilson's 


^  Man  dreads  fame  as 
^  dreads  fat. 

Even  the  best  needles  are 
not  sharp  at  both  ends. 

The  best  cure  for  drunken- 
ness is  to  look  at  a  drunken 
man. 

Better  do  a  kindness  near 
home  than  go  far  to  burn  in- 
cense. 


enough  to  take  it  seriously.  You'll  find  ou 
what  love  really  is,  and  laugh  at  yourself  fo 
having  imagined  that  this  was  it." 

Well,  Clare  thought,  part  of  it  was  trut 
She  had  already  learned  to  laugh  at  hersel; 
For  having  let  her  emotions  rule  her  reasor 
For  having  been  blind  enough  to  think  onl' 
of  giving,  and  not  of  getting.  For  having  le 
a  man  hurt  her  as  Paul  Harrington  had  hui 
her.  For  having  believed,  hopi&d  that  he 
mother  would  understand,  comfort,  helj 
For  having  lived  for  almost  sixteen  yeai 
without  having  learned  that  there  is  no  hel] 
anywhere,  except  for  those  who  help  then ; 
selves. 

None  of  the  things  within  her  were  so  clei 
as  this,  nor  could  she  have  stated  them  ij 
words.  But  she  had  begun,  consciously,  l 
wrap  herself  in  coldness,  to  discipline  herse 
to  the  selfishness  that  had  become  her  cree 
and  code. 

The  man  opposite  her  said,  "Have  a  litt 
drink,  honey?" 

He  was  a  big  man,  powerfully  built,  wit 
a  round  head  covered  with  vigorous,  clos 
cropped  curly  hair  that  showed  bronze  lighi 
and  a  warm,  alive  skin.  He  had  an  air 
command  and  distinction  that  accounted  f 
his  control  over  the  thousands  of  workers  u 
der  him,  and  his  manner  had  the  stroi 
charm  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  love  of  li 
ing.  In  spite  of  his  size,  he  was  quick-movir 
graceful,  as  excitable  as  Clare  was  cool  ai 
controlled.  His  mouth  was  red,  sensual; 
belied  the  searching  intelligence  of  his  eyi 
it  announced  him  a  man  who  could 
swamped  by  his  senses,  who  could  be  ma 
nificently  bamboozled  by  his  vanity.  Eve 
ounce  of  his  enormous  virility  was  hooked  • 
to  his  ambition,  which  fli 

its   flag   for  anybody 

see. 

Tonight  he  had  that  e 
cited  yet  haggard  \<o> 
which  men  who  carry  t| 
responsibility  and  drive: 
the  swing  shift  alwa 
have  just  after  midnigl 
He  made  no  attempt 
hide  his  passion  for 
tall,  cool  girl  who  wasi 
like  any  of  the  many  oti 
girls  he  had  met,  who 
ways  seemed  to  be  lau^ 
ing  at  him,  always  seerr 
to  be  withdrawing  fn; 
him,  though  her  gr^ 
green  eyes  held  the  admiration  he  lov< 
He  said  again,  "How  about  a  little  drii 
honey?"  Clare  shook  her  head  and  he 
dered  one  for  himself  without  taking  his  e; 
from  her.  "Never  take  a  little  drink?"! 
said  teasingly. 

"Oh,  I  had  one  once.  It  made  me  kinc 

fuzzy,"  Clare  said,  laughing.  "I  loathe  be 

fuzzy.  People  are  fuzzy  enough  without  £ 

ing  themselves  any  the  worst  of  it,  if  } 

ask  me.  Girls  get  so  silly  when  they  drini 

"You  said  something,"  Joe  McCarey  s<l 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  couple? 

Clare  said,  "  It's  none  of  my  business. 

"Could    be,"    Joe    McCarey    said 

reached  to  cover  her  hand  with  his. 

"If  it  was,"  Clare  said  simply,  "I'd  w 
to  see  if  it  got  in  your  way,  if  it  kept  us  fi 
going  where  we  wanted  to  go.  I  woulci 
want  it  if  it  changed  you.  I  like  you  the  \ 
you  are."      , 

Sometimes,  she  thought,  drinking  e 
changed  her  father;  it  made  him  moody 
dissatisfied,  it  made  him  talk  about  w 
he'd  meant  to  be  and  do  and  even,  onoi 
twice,  about  the  fact  that  he'd  never  gOj 
France.  The  Gordons  sometimes  got  ni 
and  belligerent — especially  Mrs.  Gordon,' 
got  insulting — and  once  when  he'd  had  pi 
much  to  drink  Bert  Cutting  had  tried  to 
her  behind  a  d(X)r.  Charlie,  thank  goodr 
only  got  funny.  But  it  didn't  do  any  of  tl 
any  good,  that  was  a  cinch.  If  the  fig 
she'd  heard  a  lecturer  give  once  on  drin' 
in  the  United  States  during  prohibition  \| 
right,  that  hadn't  done  the  whole  Un: 
States  any  good,  if  you  came  down  to  it. 

Joe's  fingers  had  tightened  on  her  had 

His   hands    were    beautiful,    magnificellj 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 
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It's  no  military  secret  that  America's 
ghting  forces  are  the  best  fed  in  the  world. 
Old  it  couldn't  happen  without  cans! 

Figure  the  length  of  our  supply  hnes. 
igure  the  milhons  of  tons  of  food  that  must 
and  the  manner  of  their  going — over 
;.ormy  seas,  shell-torn  roads,  steaming  jungle 
aths  .  .  .  dropped  by  parachute  .  ,  .  floated 
cm  barges  .  .  .  jolted  from  jeeps.  Then  ask 
iDurself  what  other  container  but  the  can 
)uld  withstand  such  conditions  and  get  its 
)ntents  through  safely  ! 

Only  cans  have  ALL  these  advantages 

'ur  familiar  "tin  can"  (reaUy  more  than  98% 
\eel,  less  than  2%  tin)  is  a  hero  today.  The 
iiaracteristics  which  make  it  valuable  for 
bme  use  make  it  essential  for  war  needs. 

I  For  cans  don't  break,  they're  non-inflam- 

[lable,  they're  moisture-proof.  They  can  be 
saled  absolutely  air-and-hght-tight — lock- 

*ig  in  color,  flavor,  vitamin  values;  locking 
ct  dirt,  germs,  gases.  They're  Kght-weight 
id  tamper-proof,  and  by  aU  odds  the  eas- 
st,  most  convenient  containers  to  handle, 

i^irry,  store,  open  and  to  dispose  of.  Foods  in 
ins  are  inexpensive  because  the  can  itself 

id 

On 


costs  little  to  make,  label,  ship,  and  handle. 

Naturally,  oiu-  fighting  forces  have  first 
call  today  on  the  cans  that  are  made — not 
only  for  food,  but  for  countless  other  kinds 
of  vital  equipment.  To  ease  the  strain  of  this 
huge  demand,  some  civilian  supphes  we  hke 
in  cans  have  been  transferred  temporarily  to 
substitute  containers.  We  sacrifice  them 
cheerfully  because  we  know  they'll  aU  be 
back.  And  we'U  use  wisely  the  products  that 
stiU  come  in  cans  .  .  .  avoid  waste  .  .  .  and 
turn  in  our  empty  cans  for  salvage. 

Can  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York 


TRUE  or  FALSE? 


T       F 

la    Conscientious  meal    planners       I    I        I    I 
use  canned  foods  freely. 

2.    Liquid  should  be  drained  from       |     I        1     I 
canned  foods  and  thrown  away. 

3a    It  is  unsafe  to  leave  food  in       I     I        I     I 
the  open  can. 

4.  Beverages  in  cans  are  easier       I    I        I    1 
to  chill. 

5.  Canned  foods  retain  valuable        I    I        I     I 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

ANSWERS 

1.  TRUE.  Cans  bring  you  a  variety  of  foods, 
inexpensively,  the  year  around  .  .  .  help  you 
plan  meals  by  the  rules  for  good  nutrition.  And 
food  in  cans  is  good  food.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
are  often  grown  especially  from  pedigreed  seed 
.  .  .  harvested  and  canned  at  the  peak  of  their 
flavor  and  food  value. 

2.  FALSE.  The  liquid  is  wholesome  and  contains 
valuable  food  elements  which  are  wasted  if  you 
throw  it  away.  Either  serve  the  liquid  with  the 
food,  or  save  it  to  use  in  soups,  sauces,  or 
beverages. 

3>  FALSE.  Probably  the  safest  place  there  is  to 
leave  unused  portion  of  the  can's  contents  is 
the  can,  since  can  and  food  are  sterilized  in  the 
canning  process.  Cover  the  opened  can  and 
keep  in  your  refrigerator  like  other  left-over 
cooked  food. 

4.  TRUE.  Fruit  juices  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
in  the  can  chill  faster  than  in  any  other  con- 
tainer. Try  it. 

5.  TRUE.  Thanks  to  modern  canning  methods, 
canned  foods  retain  more  minerals — more  vita- 

-than  many  home-cooked  "fresh"  foods. 
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AFTER  VICTORY  -  THEY'LL  ALL  BE  BACKT_' 


WALKING  WITH  HIM -a  new, 

pleasant  experience  in  comfortable 

Krippendorf  Foot  Rest  Shoes. 

Your  shoe  dealer,  because  of  conditions. 

may  not  have  every  size  and  style  now/. 

But  keep  trying  —  for  some  day 

a  new  experience  will  be  yours. 


FOOT  REST 


Priced   $^.95  TO  $7.95 

From       **  ' 

(Slightly    higher 
west  of  Denver) 


THE  KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN   CO.,  Cincinnati 


Rayons  that  fit  are  the  fashion  this  Easter 


Join  the  Easter  parade  knowing  that 
your  stockings  are  not  only  accu- 
rate in  footsize,  but  actually  knitted 
to  fit  your  leg  sleekly,  glamorously. 
The  diagram  shows  how  and  why 
proportioned  hosiery  as  distin- 
guished by  Holeproof  beautifullv 
slenderizes  the  leg  instead  of  merely 
clothing  it.  In  most  of  the  finer  stores 
you  will  find  an 
interesting  array  of 
Holeproof  hosiery. 


HOLEPROOF 

HOSIERY   CO., 

MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 

fConoda,  london,  Ontario) 


Each  Leg  Size  Differ- 
ently Proportioned 
At  Points  Marked 


LE  PROOF 


HOLEPROOF    ALSO    MAKES    LUXITE     UNDERWEAR    AND     MEN'S    SUCKS 

i£/  H.  H.  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  140) 
shaped  and  terribly  alive.  The  feel  of  them 
pleased  her  and  that  was  strange,  because 
as  a  rule  she  didn't  like  to  be  touched.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  did  not  know  how  to 
accept  it  or  how  to  respond  to  it.  When  she 
was  little,  her  mother  used  to  take  her  in  her 
arms,  but  she  was  always  all  knees  and  el- 
bows and  angles.  "You're  not  a  bit  cuddly," 
Charlie  used  to  say  ruefully.  But  now  she 
liked  the  strong,  firm  feel  of  Joe's  hand  on 
hers. 

Her  eyes  opened  for  a  moment  on  a  shaft 
of  limpid  awareness,  then  narrowed.  Sex 
was  a  matter  she  took  into  consideration, 
and  she  believed  she  understood  it  com- 
pletely. As  yet  her  knowledge  was  academic, 
but  she  had  found  it  sufficient.  She  conceded 
the  vast  power  of  sex  upon  human  affairs, 
just  as  she  recognized  the  force  of  hunger. 
She  had  never  been  hungry  for  five  minutes 
in  all  her  life,  but  if  anybody  had  called  that 
to  her  attention  she  would  have  said  coolly 
that  intelligence  and  directed  imagination 
were  quite  equivalent  to  experience.  Sex  was 
a  lure  she  knew  now  she  jxjssessed;  she 
intended  to  use  it,  as  other  women  had 
throughout  history,  to  achieve  her  own 
desire  for  success  and  power,  but  she  in- 
tended to  control  it. 

Lxx)king  at  Joe  McCarey,  she  was  like  a 
child  playing  with  matches  in  front  of. an 
ammunition  dump.  Her  eyes  dropped  to 
their  locked  hands,  lifted  and  met  his.  There 
was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence  and  just 
for  a  moment  she  looked  pitifully  young ;  the 
bones  in  her  cheeks  stood  out  and  the  child- 
ish set  of  her  lips  showed  through  the  lip- 
stick. 

The  waiter  came  with  their  order  and 
Clare  dropjjed  her  head  back  a  little  with  the 
well-known  gesture  she  had  copied  from  a 
Powers  model,  withdrew  her  hand  without 
haste  and  said,  "Tell  me  what  you  did  to- 
night, tell  me  all  about  it.  Did  it  work? 
What  did  Hartley  say  about  it?" 

When  he  talked  on  his  own  subject,  Joe 
McCarey  had  the  fascination  some  men  can 
put  into  shop  talk.  His  terms  were  pictur- 
esque and  he  used  his  hands  in  authorita- 
tive gestures.  With  a  pencil  he  made  little 
sketches  on  the  tablecloth  to  illustrate  what 
he  was  saying.  Joe  knew  his  stuff,  he  gave  it 
everything  he  had;  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  anythiHg  the  way  it  was— he  was  al- 
ways thinking  restlessly  of  a  way  to  bstter 
it.  He  was  talking  in  futures,  and  it  was  into 
the  future  that  Clare  Wilson's  dreams  al- 
ways ran  to  escape  from  the  present.  She 
followed  him  closely,  absorbed,  and  her 
questions  were  stimulating;  she  was  inter- 
ested not  only  in  the  man  but  in  his  work- 
that  much  was  true. 

Once  she  looked  away  from  him  and 
caught  their  reflection  in  a  wall  mirror  and 
sat  studying  it  intently,  weighing  him,  esti- 
mating herself. 

/'//  be  manying  the  future,  she  thought. 
He  has  everything  I  want  and  can  build  with 
in  the  future.  He  can  do  anything  ivith  men. 
He's  right  ivhen  he  says  they  made  a  big  mis- 
take with  labor;  they  shouldn't  have  grabbed 
all  the  brains  onto  the  other  side  and  left  labor 
without  leaders.  Labor  will  have  to  develop 
leaders  of  its  oivn,  leaders  with  integrity  and 
brains.  Joe  could  be  one  of  them.  He  says 
thai.  I  leant  to  be  in  on  that.  I'm  going  to  be. 

People  had  drifted  in  now ;  most  of  them 
stopped  to  say  hello  to  Joe  McCarey.  They 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  a  favorite. 
"Come  on  over  and  have  a  drink  with  us," 
they  said.  The  eyes  upon  Clare  Wilson,  so 
smart  and  cool  and  brilliant  in  her  red  linen, 
were  curious. 

"Maybe  later,"  Joe  said.  "  I'm  busy."  He 
grinned  amiably  when  he  said  it. 

A  little  fat  guy  stopped,  but  he  didn't  go 
away.  He  had  a  pink  face  like  one  of  the 
three  little  pigs.  When  he  just  kept  standing 
there,  not  saying  anything,  Joe  looked  up 
and  said,  "All  right,  Manny,  what's  on  your 
mind?  Let's  have  it." 

The  little  man  looked  at  Clare  and  shook 
his  head ;  he  gave  Joe  the  office. 

But  Joe  McCarey  said  impatiently,  "For 
the  love  of  Mike,  what's  eating  you?  Get  it 
out,  will  you?" 


April— the  month  e<  gay.  Spring  fi^pry— 
when  hands  should  t>«  their  lovelit^t  to 
complete  your  well-groomed  look.  Use  Sof- 
skin  to  keep  your  hands  softer,  smoother, 
whiter  fhon  you  ever  dreamed.  Takes  only 
a  moment  to  apply.  Convince  yourself  by 
asking  for  the  Sofskin  courtesy  application 
ot  your  beauty   salon  or  cosmetic  counter. 
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in  the  Black  and  Gold  Jars 

35^,  60i,  $1.00  Sixes 

SOFSKIN    COMPANY,  FINDIAY,  OHIO 


IN  ANY  WEATHER! 
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'Boy,  what  she  can  do 
to  coffee  in  her  VACU- 
LATORlThetastingest, 
flavorest,  most  dee-li- 
cious  drink  you  ever  set 
parched  lips  to!  Mama 
—just  keep  that  VACU- 
LATOR  brewing  'til  I'm 
home  again. 

P.  5.  .You'll  find  VACU- 
LATOR  at  better  stores 
everywhere. 

HlLL-SHAW  CO. -CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


X/ACU  LATOR 

WGLASS    COFFEE    MAKER 

moi^p  v^ifh  PYREX  frond GIA<:'^ 


'ver  1.000.000  housewives  know  the  con- 
enience  of  a  JUICE  KING  home  juice  ex- 
•actor  —  know  the  time  and  effort  it  saves 
I  preparing  fresh  nutritious  fruit  juices. 
jst  slight  pressure  to  the  handle  and  the 
ch  piilp  free  juice  flows  into  the  glass. 

^en  we  whip  the  Axis,  Juice 
ing  will  again  be  available 
your  dealers.  Remember 
le  name  JUICE  KING  —  the 

finest  in  home 

juice  extractors 


10  North  Albany  Avenue,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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5-DAY  UNDERARM  PADS 

for  controlling  perspiration 

This  modem  way  to  dispone  of  the 
nuisance  of  underarm  perspira- 
tion and  odor  appeals  to  a  man's 
mechanical  sense.  A  pad  saturated 
with  an  extremely  efiFective 
anti-perspirant-deodorant  lotion. 
Simply  whisk  the  pad  under 
both  arms  and  the  job  Ls  done. 
Perspiration  is  checked  before  it 
starts  and  the  effect  lasts  for 
1  to  5  days,  depending  upon  you. 

^  ith  5-DAY  UXDERARM  PADS 

you  lessen  the  risk  of  ugly  shirt 

staiiis  and  perspiration  odor  in 

your  suits  and  coats.  55c  a  jar  at 

drug  and  department  stores. 


Associated  Distributors,  Distributors,  Chicago  10 
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comes  a  Zinnia  >««irti  flowers  riict 
remind  one  of  tittle  French  Man* 
gcJds.  It  is  known  as  Zinnigold  . . . 
and  its  coloring  rivals  the  splendor 
of  the  Aztecs!  A  mi^st  for  your 
gcrden. 
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Manny  said,  "Your  wife  was  waiting  for 
you  over  at  the  west  gate  with  the  car.  I 
don't  know  did  she  go  home  or  not." 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

Manny  said,  "She  said  something  about 
maybe  she  would  sort  of  look  aroimd  and  see 
could  she  find  you  and  did  I  know  where  you 
ate  at  now  because  you  never  come  home 
any  more  for  supper." 

Joe's  nerves  betrayed  him;  he  started  to 
speak,  but  Clare  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
after  a  moment  he  said,  "Okay,  Manny, 
thanks.  Go  have  a  drink  on  me,  will  you?" 

Manny  went  and  Joe  looked  at  Clare.  His 
eyes  were  very  angry;  he  hated  being  inter- 
fered with,  he  hated  being  in  the  wrong. 
But  he  was  embarrassed  too. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  let  you  in  for  anything," 
he  said,  holding  his  voice  low. 

Clare's  eyebrows,  which  were  thin  and 
black  and  shining,  went  up.  "But  you're  not 
letting  me  in  for  anything,"  she  said,  with 
faint  surprise.  "Does  yotir  wife  object  to  you 
having  a  bite  of  supper  with  a  friend?  Really, 
Joe,  that's  out  of  the  dark  ages.  And  don't 
worry  about  me.  Everybody  has  to  look  out 
for  themselves  in  this  world,  I've  foimd  that 
out.   I'll  look  out  for  me." 

He  said,  "You're  hard  as  steel,  aren't  you, 
baby?  How  old  are  you,  anyhow?  Some- 
times I  swear  you  don't  look  sixteen  and  then 
you're  as  old  as — as  Eve." 

"\\'hat's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Clare 
said  coldly.  "I'm  old  enough  to  know  what 
I'm  doing.   I'm  old  enough  to  know  what  I 


FAST  MANNERS 

J^  A  few-  nights  ago  a  man  was  hur- 

^  rying  along  a  street  when  another 

man  rushed  out  of  an  alley  and  the 

two  collided.   One  of  them  raised  his 

hat  and  said.  "My  dear  sir,   I  don't 

know  which  of  us  is   to  blame  for 

this  violent  encounter,  and  I  am  in 

too  great  a  hurry  to  investigate.    If 

I  ran  into  you,  I  beg  your  pardon:  if 

you  ran  into  me,  don't  mention  it," 

and  he  tore  away  at  redoubled  speed. 

—  REV.  E.  J.  HARDY: 

How  to  be  Happy  Though  Civil. 

(Charles  S<ribner's  Sons.) 


want,  and  that's  more  than  some  people  ever 
find  out." 

The  door  opened  and  a  woman  came 
through  it.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  what  most 
people  mean  when  they  say  a  sweet  face. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  brown  and  they  were 
beautifully  set,  so  that  they  gave  her  brow 
serenity.  It  was  tmfortunate  that  a  frizzy 
permanent  had  ruined  the  soft  frame  of  her 
brown  hair.  Her  clothes  were  not  cheap,  but 
they  were  without  taste — too  frilly  for  her 
figure,  which  was  inclined  to  matronly 
plumpness.  For  all  the  natural  sweetness  of 
her  round  face,  she  had  a  stubborn  mouth. 

Joe  McCarey  got  up  as  she  came  toward 
the  booth,  his  eyes  wary,  balanced  on  his 
toes  like  a  fighter  ready  for  trouble.  Without 
moving  her  body,  Clare  turned  her  head, 
tilting  her  chin  and  opening  her  eyes  wide. 
Her  smile  was  impersonal,  not  quite  indif- 
ferent, not  quite  friendly,  ^\'hen  neither  Joe 
nor  the  yotmg  woman  spoke,  Clare  said  in 
her  clear  young  voice: 

"Hello;  you  must  be  Elsie.  I'm  Clare 
Wilson.  It's  so  nice  you've  come — I  was  just 
going  to  have  to  leave  Joe  to  eat  alone.  My 
mother's  a  scary  little  thing  and  I  never  like 
to  leave  her  too  late  at  night." 

Joe  had  recovered  himself  by  then.  He 
said,  "Sit  down,  Elsie — I'll  put  Clare  in  her 
car." 

A  good  many  heads  had  turned  ex- 
pectantly. Most  of  them  had  known  Joe  and 
Elsie  McCarey  for  a  long  time.  Elsie  stood 
without  moving  as  Clare  slid  out  of  the 
booth.  Side  by  side,  the  contrast  was 
devastating  for  Elsie.  Clare  had  that  arro- 
gant bearing,  that  way  of  wearing  her 
clothes,  that  pohshed  grooming  that  made 
another  woman  feel  moth-eaten  at  best.  The 
eyes  of  a  man  who  hoped  to  go  far,  very  far, 
could  hardly  fail  to  note  that  contrast. 

Then,  from  somewhere,  Elsie  managed  a 
smile  as  brave  as  a  child's  in  the  dark. 


Frances  DeNNEY,  noted  authority  on  Beauty 
says,  "Your  beauty  can  be  UNFORGETT.\BLE  .  .  . 
compelling,  if  you  choose  the  right  shade  of  lipstick." 

Miss  DENNEY'S  superb  Lipstick  adds  an  arresting 
dash  of  color  that  glorifies  your  make-up.  Its  smooth, 
creamy  texture  makes  your  lips  luscious,  inviting. 

Distinguished  women,  everywhere,  use  colorful 
FR.WCES  DENNEY  Lipstick  for  correct  make-up. 
There  is  a  selection  of  twelve  glorious  shades  .  .  . 
available  at  better  stores. 

Frances  Denney 
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"You — you'll  be  right  back,  won't  you, 
Joey?"  she  said  softly. 

"Sure,"  Joe  McCarey  said.  "Take  it 
easy." 

Clare's  nerves  tuned  in  on  that  one, 
bristled  against  it.  Sometimes  a  man  in- 
stinctively started  to  root  for  a  badly  out- 
classed fighter.  Clare  knew  that.  American 
girls  always  know  things  like  that.  A  man 
might  see  something  to  pity  in  that  brave 
smile  of  an  Elsie.  There  could  never  be  any- 
thing for  a  young  man  to  pity  in  the  terrible, 
touching  hardness  of  a  Clare.  You  couldn't 
win  an  objective  without  hurting  somebody; 
everybody  knew  that  by  now.  In  the  dark, 
you  used  a  piano  wire  around  a  sentry's 
neck,  timed  to  the  split  second.  War  was  a 
ruthless  business  and  Clare  was  at  war  with 
life. 

As  they  stood  in  the  dark  under  the  trees 
beside  her  car,  she  put  up  her  face  and  Joe 
kissed  her,  lightly  at  first,  the  gay,  tantaliz- 
ing kiss  that  Clare  had  permitted  him,  de- 
signed to  haunt  a  man  in  odd  moments.  But 
now  Clare's  hands  went  up  to  his  shoulders 
and  her  lips  were  not  withdrawn;  he  felt  the 
quick  breath  she  drew.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  there  was  a  brief,  instinctive  re- 
sistance, and  then  she  yielded  and  that  un- 
expected yielding  was  like  the  yielding  of 
steel  when  it  grows  hot  and  malleable  for 
man's  use. 

"I'm  sleepy,"  Charlotte  said  aloud,  "and 
I  ought  to  stay  awake  until  the  girls  are  in 
and  I  ought  to  finish  my  face." 

IJEHIND  her,  reflected  in  the  triple  mirrors 
of  the  wide  dressing  table  with  its  organdy 
flounces  and  rows  of  gold-topped  bottles  and 
jars,  lay  the  lovely  bedroom  she  had  con- 
ceived and  executed.  All  rose  and  ivory  it 
was,  and  the  chaise  longue  with  its  heaps  of 
little  pillows  had  been  designed  as  a  setting 
for  pretty  Charlotte  Wilson,  and  the  spinet 
desk  at  which  she  sat  to  do  her  accounts  was 
as  suited  to  her  as  the  rosy  chiffon  nightgown 
she  wore.  So  much,  for  a  woman,  depended 
upon  the  right  background,  especially  as  she 
grew  a  little  older.  Tonight  the  room,  which 
she  loved  as  some  women  love  jewels,  seemed 
empty  and  cold;  there  was  no  satisfaction 
in  it. 

"Me  here  and  John  hundreds  of  miles 
away  up  in  the  air,"  she  said  aloud,  "flying 
away  from  me.  I  expect  he's  asleep  by  now. 
A  man  can  always  sleep." 

Even  as  she  said  it,  she  knew  it  wasn't 
true.  There  was  some  connection  between 
them;  she  knew  John  was  still  awake,  rest- 
less, unsatisfied,  wanting  her  as  she  wanted 
him. 

She  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  herself 
in  the  full-length  mirror  on  the  bathroom 
door.  She  ran  her  hands  down  over  her  hips 
and  thighs,  up  over  her  breasts  and  shoul- 
ders. There  were  no  bulges,  no  middle-aged 
spreads;  she  had  fought  them  off  successfully, 
with  hours  of  boring  exercise  and  massage, 
because  she  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of  sturdy 
heaviness,  as  all  the  Halloran  women  were. 
Anyway,  she  thought  with  a  little  twist  of 
her  lips,  the  result  was  what  was  keeping 
John  awake  in  that  airplane.  Not  that  she 
exactly  wanted  him  to  stay  awake,  poor 
darling. 

But  somehow  tonight,  from  somewhere, 
from  nowhere,  had  come  that  ridiculous 
thought  of  losing  him.  Of  disappointing 
him,  failing  him.  A  vague  and  nameless  fear, 
it  annoyed  her  by  its  very  vagueness.  Prob- 
ably it  was  the  frustration  of  his  sudden  de- 
parture. Possibly  it  was  seeing  Mimi  Cut- 
ting and  Cora  Gordon  and  realizing  that 
none  of  them  was  getting  any  younger. 
Even  Charlotte  Wilson,  with  all  her  care, 
all  the  physical  gifts  she'd  been  given, 
couldn't  stay  young  forever.  "Youth  had 
been  a  habit  of  hers  so  long  that  she  could 
not  part  with  it."  Where  in  the  world  had 
she  read  that,  how  had  she  happened  to  re- 
member it  so  that  it  popped  up  now,  of  all 
times? 

It  came  to  her  suddenly  that  this  was  the 
time  of  her  life  that  was  most  important  to 
herself.  Times  overlapped  desperately.  Soon 
she  would  be  too  old  for  love,  too  old  for 
romance  and  vanities  and  excitements  and 


For  a  long  time,  Brillo  has  been 
draping  itself  over  gun  emplace- 
ments, military  barracks,  and  se- 
cret airdromes — pretending  it 
was  grass.  And  it  still  is!  Camou- 
flage is  important  in  this  war,  and 
we  know  you  w^ere  glad  to  give 
up  your  Brillo  to  our  boys. 

*  *         * 

But  now — a  very  limited  quantity  of 
Brillo  is  back  in  the  stores,  ready  to 
give  your  pots  and  pans  a  regular 
old  Brillo  shine-up!  When  you  get 
your  Brillo  Soap  Pads  or  Brillo 
Cleanser  (pads  and  soap  separate), 
make  it  last  just  as  long  as  you  can. 
_  -T  Save  it  for  the  worse- 
BO^  \  stained  pans  that  refuse  to 
gleam  for  any  cleanser  but 
Brillo! 
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FOR  HER   BIRTHDAY 


The  Singing  Pet' 


•  So  perky,  lively  and  cheerful, 
a  canary  will  find  a  warm  place 
In  the  heart  of  any  boy  or  girl. 
These  little  songsters  are  per- 
fect gifts  ..  .living  gifts  that 
keep  on  giving  joy  and  com- 
panionship to  brighten  the 
home.  So  for  her  birthday, 
present  her  with  tt  canary, 
•'The  Only  Pet  That  Sings!" 


LARGEST  SELLING  BIRD  SEED  IN  U.  S. 


'Slightly  Hig"   f 
WestofMississAM 

Twin  dripless  servers-48-oz.  and  ll-oz.  sizes  — In  niati)4  | 
design,   packed   in   attractive  gift  box.     Have  new  T'tt  j 
plastic  tops  and  slides  in  red.  green,  yellow,  blue;  ri  >d  i 
clear-glass  containers.  They're  irresistible!  Get  several  tf 
now!  (Mfd.  by  FEDERAL  TOOL  CORP.,  Chicago  12,   J  I 
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fbmd  Vacation? 


Staying  home  with  a  Spring 
jf. CHEST  COLD  is  no  holiday!  Get  right 
»'  i  after  hubby's  miseralile  cold   symptoms 

with  ANTIPHLOGISTINE.  Apply  it 

comfortably  hot — as  directed. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE  gets  "Moist 
Heat"  right  to  the  affected  area  for  man> 
hours.  This  ready-to-use  medicated  poul- 
tice brings  three-way  relief: 

^m    Eases  that  cough 

^^    Relieves  tightness  of  the  chest 

^^    Soothes  sore,  aching  muscles 

My — but  that  prolonged  "Moist  Heat" 
feels  good!  Does  good,  too! 

*    Apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  early  for 
best  results! 


AntiDnlo 


.ntipnlogistine 

aeiage  with  the  Orange  Band         i-  .   l 


How  to  get  instant 
relief  from  painful 
pressure  and  remove  corn 

•  Home-paring  corns  gets  only  the  top,  usually 
leaves  the  core  behind.  Instead,  get  Blue-Jay! 
It  works  2  ways:  1,  the  soft  pad  gives  instant 
relief  from  pressure  pain;  then  the  medication 
loosens  the  corn,  so  it  can  be  removed — with 
the  hard  core.  Get  Blue-Jay  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  goods  counter  today! 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


S  BLACK   •    Division  of  The  Kendall  Company 


JUST  IRON  AND  IT'S  MENDED  I 


The  Miracle  Fabric  Mending  Tope 

j^      I  IRONTEX  Mending  Tape  mends, 

^^^^*^  renews,     reinforces     worn,     torn 

^  ^^    lliu  ^'o^^®^'    household    linens,    etc. 

IJIr'^OT\'.%  like  magic  as    you  press 

with    o    hot    iron!    Quick,   easy, 

practical;      strong,     economical. 

^Can  be  laundered.  White,  colors, 

/^""  "-^"""^^    I''"  wide.  lOc  pckg.,  30"— 

/-i^    Guaranteed  by    "A  25c  pckg.,    90".   At    Notion 

^GoodHousekeepingy  Counters.  TRY  IT!  Get  Trial 

IRONTEX  package— send  10c 

in  coin  to  Dept.  LHJ-2. 

'Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  INC. 
15  E.  26thSt.  •  New  York  10,  NY. 


all  the  mad  and  wonderful  and  unimportant 
things.  Now — wo^c— she  was  at  the  peak  of 
her  power  of  passion,  for  it  was  strong  and 
adult  in  her  body  and  vivid  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  her  mind  and  understanding. 

The  ivory  radio  beside  the  bed  melted  into 
the  hot  sweetness  of  a  song  called  All  or 
Nothing  at  All  and  Charlotte  hummed  it 
without  knowing  that  she  was  humming  it 
and  said  sharply,  "I  can't  stop  being  a 
woman  because  I  am  a  mother.  Women  pre- 
tend they  do,  but  they  don't.  I  am  as  much 
interested  in  me  as  I  am  in  my  children. 
They  have  all  of  youth  before  them  and  I 
have  only  a  little  left." 

Yet  when  she  thought  of  her  children  she 
knew  that  she  loved  them  as  much  as  any 
mother  could  love  them,  she  knew  that  she 
would  die  for  them. 

/  am  all  mixed  up,  Charlotte  thought, 
nothing  is  clear  and  simple.  I  can't  say  I  am 
this  or  that  or  the  other  kind  oj  woman.  Some 
of  me  is  good  and  some  is  bad,  I'm  not  con- 
sistent; I  don't  know  myself  at  all. 

A  news  broadcast  crashed  in  upon  her 
consciousness.  There  had  been  another  battle 
in  those  far,  unknown  seas  of  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Navy  had  lost  ships,  the  casual- 
ties had  been  light. 

This  terrible,  terrible  war.  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  end  it,  I  do  everything  I  know  hoiv,  I 
do,  honestly.  I've  been  to  the  blood  bank  and  I 
work  at  the  Red  Cross  and  I  send  books  and 
buy  Bonds,  but  I  hate  it — /  hate  it  most  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  me,  and  with  my  lovely 
life.  I  won't  think  about  it.  What's  the  use? 
How  does  it  help  those  boys  out  there  if  I 
make  myself  miserable  trying  to  imagine  what 
they  are  doing  right  now,  maybe  in  the  cold  or 
the  wet  or  hungry  or  wounded? 

JjUT  she  found  herself,  willy-nilly,  running 
into  Junior's  room,  dragged  and  driven.  In 
the  dim  light  from  the  hall,  the  room  was  a 
chaos  of  ship  models,  of  workbench  and 
tools,  the  walls  plastered  with  pictures  of 
ships  and  Navy  battles  and  insignia.  Char- 
lotte stood  looking  down  at  him  and  her 
breath  came  fast.  He'll  be  old  enough.  He'll 
be  big  enough  soon.  I  don't  know  how  mothers 
stand  it.   I  couldn't,  I  can't. 

Junior  squirmed  and  grunted  and  said, 
"  'S'matter,  Charlie?"  and  was  asleep  again 
before  she  bent  to  kiss  him  on  the  tousled 
hair,  to  tuck  him  in  as  she  had  done  so  many 
times  ever  since  he  was  a  baby.  John  used  to 
come  in  with  her,  and  they'd  stand  there 
just  the  way  she  stood  now,  only  then  his 
arm  would  slip  around  her  and  he'd  kiss  the 
top  of  her  head  and  say,  "You're  such  a 
silly  little  thing  to  be  the  mother  of  three 
kids." 

When  she  went  back  to  her  own  room  she 
meant  to  change  the  radio  and  find  some 
music,  but  she  forgot  and  some  late  com- 
mentator with  a  rich,  sonorous  voice  went 
babbling  on  while  she  finished  creaming  her 
(Continued  on  Page  147 ) 


"I  suppose  you're  going  to  be  a 
real  engineer  if  you  grow  up?'' 


Vt.,„ 


You're  buyingW^ar  Bonds,  doing  war 
work.  But  you  can  make  a  further 
contribution  to  victory  by  making 
your  own  clothes  and  conserving 
needed  manpower.  Botany  Certified 
Fabrics  —  pure  wool,  fully  sponged, 
pre-siirunk  andready  for  your  shears, 
drape  with  the  easy  grace  that  niaKes 
sewing  fun.  W  ear  with  remarkable 
stamina.  Look  for  liic  Botany  fag  on 
the  holt,  the   name  on  the  selvuge. 


^ 


A  sk  your  salagirl  for  a 
Botany  label  to  sew  in 
your  Botany  garment. 
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^^The  bigger  the  wash^ 

the  bigger  the  welcome  for  Super  Suds' 


i 


WILLIAM  (on  the  left)  is  my  oldest 
boy.  Back  of  him  is  Jean.  Elizabeth 
is  in  my  lap  — then  comes  Ann  and  Rob- 
ert. With  five  like  these,  time  is  about 
the  most  precious  thing  I  have. 

"When  I  saw  how  much  MORE  SUDS 
and  LONGER -LASTIN'  SUDS  Super 
Suds  gave,  I  said:  "That's  goin'  to  save 
washin'  time.'  I  was  right,  too.  ALL 
THOSE  EXTRA  SUDS  get  dirt  out  fast 
and  easy  .  .  .  save  time,  and  also  my 
strength.  I  wouldn't  be  without  new, 
sudsier-than-ever  Super  Suds." 
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Make  the  easy 

"milk-bottle 

suds  test" 


Shake  up  two  teaspoons  of  your  old  wash-day  soap  and  a  glass  of 
water  in  a  milk-bottle.  Do  the  same  with  Super  Suds  in  another 
milk-bottle.  Even  cool  or  hard  water  will  do.  See  if  you  don't 
get  MORE  SUDS,  LONGER-LASTING  SUDS,  from  Super  Suds. 


DON'T   WASTE    SOAP.     ^     vital  materials  needed  to  win  the  war  are  used  In  making  soap 


ft, 

for  t 


(Continued  from  Page  145) 
ace,  trying  to  wipe  out  the  lines  that  had 
ome,  John  said,  from  smiling  too  much. 
'he  words  didn't  reach  her  consciousness, 
uvenile  delinquency — peak  ever  known  in 
he  United  States — FBI  notes  startling  fact 
iiat  in  this  war  the  juvenile  delinquents  are 
luch  younger,  thirteen  to  sixteen^bishops 
f  the  Protestant  churches  in  solemn  con- 
lave — breakdown  of  the  American  home — 

loral  collapse  and  lack  of  discipline 

Frowning,  Charlotte  Wilson  turned  the 
idio  off.  Absently,  she  thought  that  it  was 
)o  bad  about  juvenile  delinquents.  Not 
lat  it  could  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
er  or  people  like  her.  Dead-end  kids,  tough 
ids  from  tenements  who  stole  automobiles 
nd  robbed  drugstores,  bad  little  girls  who 
came  gang  molls — though  of  course  she 
ad  heard  that  even  in  some  of  the  better 
,gh  schools — the  whole  thing  was  terrible, 
was  because  mothers  weren't  close  to  their 
lildren,  weren't  pals  with  them.  When  she 
lished  all  this  long  business  with  her  pretty 
ce,  she'd  go  and  see  if  the  girls  were  in 
;d  yet. 

We're  so  lucky,  she  thought.  Make  me 
ateful  enough.  It's  so  safe  and  peaceful  here 
id  no  bombs  or  anything.  I  wish  I  could  do 
ore.  Maybe  the  girls — but  Clare  works  hard 
that  scientific  school,  whatever  it  is,  and 
itsy — it's  her  vacation — they're  only  young 
ce,  I  always  say.  Poor  darlings. 
I A  sound  made  her  turn  and  Clare  stood 
the  doorway.  "Talking  to  yourself  again," 
e  said. 

"And  who  would  I  want  better?"  Char- 
tte  said,  laughing. 
"Where's  dad?" 

"The  poor  man,  with  no  car  to  go  to  the 
■port  in  and  him  paying  all  the  bills." 
Clare  laughed.  "Did  you  square  it  for 
i?"  she  said.  "I'm  sorry — I  didn't  know 
had  to  go  anywhere." 
j"We  saw  the  car  out  in  front  of  that 
Ife,"  Charlotte  said.  "Is  he  nice,  Clare? 
)  you  like  him?" 

Clare  stretched  her  slim  young  body,  arms 
ng  aloft.  "He's  grand,"  she  said. 
["I'd  like  to  meet  him  sometime,"  Char- 
te  said. 

'And  so  you  shall,  my  pet,  so  you  shall," 
re  said,  "only  you  must  promise  not  to 
e  eyes  at  him.  You  do,  you  know.  Char- 
someday  he's  going  to  be  a  very  big  man. 
u'll  like  him,  wait  and  see." 
harlotte  watched  her  go,  wishing  she  had 
d  more,  asked  more.  He  may  work  late 
i  all,  she  thought,  but  here  I  am  still  up. 
body  knows  any  more  whether  it's  night  or 
midnight  shows  and  boyfriends  that  ask 
I  out  when  they  get  through  ivork  at  twelve 
ock — keeping  up  with  the  times 


In  her  heart,  she  knew  that  she  was  a  little 
afraid  of  Clare.  Of  her  quick  mind,  her  hard 
young  superiority,  her  dry  humor  that  was 
like  her  father's.  Clare  could  make  her  feel 
middle-aged  and  stupid  and  behind  the 
times — not  that  the  child  ever  tried,  it  was 
just  her  way. 

On  the  table  beside  her  bed  was  a  collec- 
tion of  things  that  always  made  John  laugh. 
A  silver  tray,  a  well-worn  Bible  that  had 
been  Grandma  Halloran's,  the  latest  novel 
from  the  lending  library,  a  twenty-five-cent 
mystery  with  a  hand  clutching  a  dripping 
dagger  on  its  cover,  and  a  little  white  book 
marked  "Thoughts  for  the  Day."  Charlotte 
picked  up  the  little  white  book,  peered  at  a 
page,  held  it  at  arm's  length  and  with  a  wry 
face  reached  under  her  pillow  for  her  glasses. 

The  Thought  for  the  Day  was:  "If  you 
plant  thorns  do  not  expect  to  gather  roses." 

But  Charlotte  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  it. 

"But  I  always  kiss  her  good  night,"  Bitsy 
said.  She  peeked  in  the  door  and  said, 
"Annabee,  come  look.  Isn't  she  cute?  She 
goes  to  sleep  like  that  half  the  time,  with  her 
glasses  on  her  nose  and  the  light  on  and  the 
book  on  her  chest."  She  went  in  and  took  the 
glasses,  tenderly,  and  turned  off  the  light. 

From  the  darkness,  Charlotte  said,  "Is 
that  you,  baby?  Are  you  all  right?  Did  you 
have  a  good  time?" 

"We  sure  did,"  said  Bitsy.  "Tell  you 
about  it  in  the  morning.  You  get  your  beauty 
sleep." 

When  she  and  Annabee  were  side  by  side 
in  the  pretty  white  twin  beds,  Bitsy  said, 
"We  got  to  get  the  record  of  that  song, 
Annabee."  She  sang  dreamily,  in  her  light 
little  voice,  "Come  the  dawn — /'//  be  gone — / 
want  a  little  honey  holding  me  tight.  Um-mm — 
how  does  it — oh,  yes:  You  can  have  your 
knitting  and  your  purlin'  but  if  I  got  to  go  to 
Berlin,  I  want  a  girl  in  my  arms — tonight."* 
Annabee  giggled  and  Bitsy  said:  "I  guess 
there's  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that." 

The  house  lay  very  quiet  at  last.  Only 
Clare  was  still  awake,  smiling  in  the  dark- 
ness. Joe  McCarey  must  be  remembering 
that  kiss. 

Sooner  or  late  she  might  have  to  tell  Char- 
lie about  Joe's  wife  and  kids.  Not  that  Char- 
lie would  mind  a  frivolous  little  thing  like  a 
divorce.  Plenty  of  her  friends  were  di- 
vorced. Anyway,  it  might  all  go  off  so  quietly 
Charlie  wouldn't  ever  hear  about  it.  No 
use  bringing  it  up  until  everything  was 
settled.  In  the  meantime,  what  Charlie 
didn't  know  wouldn't  hurt  her. 

(To  he  Continued) 


*From  [he  Frank  Loesser  song.  In  My  Arms.    Copyrighted 
Saunders  Publications. 
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JoHrnal  Means  Democracy 

.  -  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  so  frequently  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  stands  for  whatever  is  forward- 
looking  and  democratic,  that  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  writing  and  telling 
you  how  I  admire  your  courage  and  your 
good  sense.  The  issue  with  the  articles  on 
the  Chinese,  German  and  Polish  families, 
Dorothy  Thompson's  feature  article,  the 
excellent  short  stories  and  gay  depart- 
ments on  household  subjects  was  espe- 
cially fine.  I  remember,  too,  your  efforts 
to  make  for  tolerance  for  the  American 
Negro, 

To  give  a  subscription  to  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  democracy. 

CHRISTINE  NOBLE  GOVAN. 

And  I  love  your  Fifty  Years  Ago  col- 
umn! 

Clear  the  Track, 
Mamma's  GoinC  Places 

Pullman,  Washington. 

Dear  Editors:  Insomnia  will  claim  me 

for    her  own   if   I   don't   answer   Helene 

Adamson.     She    wanted    current    topics 


omitted,  as  the  Journal  is  a  woman's 
magazine.  You  know,  Helene,  there  are 
women,  whose  number  is  legion,  who  want 
to  think  right  as  well  as  be  fashionable 
and  well-fed,  and  relax  with  good  fic- 
tion. 

Give  me  the  new  women,  women  who 
like  the  editorials  of  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son— or  question  them.  The  girls  who 
tuck  their  homemade  pin  curls  under  their 
work  caps  and  join  the  swing  shift;  the 
middle-aged  housewives  who  check  instru- 
ment panels,  weld,  rivet;  the  stenogra- 
phers and  bookkeepers  who  train  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy;  the  ladies 
who  have  charge  of  work  in  our  huge  air 
depots;  the  nurses  and  helpers;  the 
women  who  can't  work  but  whose  hearts 
and  minds  are  strong.  And  above  all,  the 
girls  in  service  with  that  wonderful  shine 
in  their  eyes,  whose  shine  puts  a  misti- 
ness in  others.  The  women  who  realize 
that  Government  and  security  cannot  be 
shaky  if  we  are  to  survive,  who  think  justly 
and  are,  in  their  small  ways,  master  build- 
ers. For  a  magazine  that  helps  us  to  do 
the  things  that  make  good  American 
women,  I  thank  you. 

Just  pardon  me  while  I  wipe  the  suds 
from  my  hands  and  turn  on  the  radio.  It's 
news  time.  Sincerely, 

JANET  ENGMAN. 


ffEy^FELL  IN  LOVE 
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. . .  because  that's  when  they  met. 
And  his  heart  turned  cartwheels 
when  he  looked  at  her.  For  even 
in  bright  sunlight,  her  complexion 
had  an  exquisite,  fresh  radiance. 
When  you  start  the  da v  with  Tussy 
Make-Up,  you  start  the  dav  i^fit. 
And  end  it  still  looking  beautiful! 


Buy 
War  Bonds 
and  Stamps 

Now 


SAFAI(I  POJVDEIi 
BASE  CI{EAM 

Creaniy-nioist.  Helps  hide  tiny  blemishes. 
Rouge  blends  more  evenly  .  .  .  powder 
flings  longer.  Your  face  takes  on  u  trans- 
parentblooni  ] Fair,Medium,Sungold.$l.* 


LIPSTICK 

Smooth-lextiired!  Softening!  In- 
delible as  you  could  wish.  Flatter- 
ing colors,  including:  rosy  Jeep 
Red,  brave  Fighting  Red,  dear,  rich 
Safari.  Each  SI.  Matching  Cream 
Rouge,  |1;  Compact  Rouge,  554.* 


'All  jiricti,  tax  additional 


TUSSY  COSMETIQUES 
683  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Copyright,  194S,  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp..  Bloomaeld,  N.J. 
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WHEN  THEY  GET  CHESTERFIELDS 

yjw  fighting  fronts  the  world  around  and  from  smokers 
all  over  America  you  hear . . .  Chesterfields  are  Milder,  they 
sure  Taste  Better.  Yes,  join  the  big  swing  to  Chesterfield 
and  make  the  most  of  your  Smoking  Pleasure. 

It's  Chesterfield's  Right  Combination  of  the  world\ 
best  cigarette  tobaccos  that  makes  the  difference. 


i^  BUY 


NOT  A  SLOGAN 
—  BUT  A  FACT 


Copyright  1944.  Licgctt  &  MvERi  loiwcco  Co. 
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Lip  at  0  A.M.,  this  95-pound  housewife  puts 
in  a  whirlwind  17-hour  day.  Here  slie  stops 
her  harried  routine  long  enough  to  first-aid 
Marty's  knee.  Merry  (b)  holds  the  adliesive. 
"Denim  slacks  aren't  my  i*lea  of  what  the 
snappy  housewife  shotihl  wear,"  says  expert 
dre.ssnutker  Esther,  "but  good  for  running 
both  a  lufuseful  of  kids  and  a  gas  station." 


"In  my  mouf,"  instructs  Denny  (4)  in  bed 
with  cold.  Local  M.D.  likes  her  to  keep  kids 
in  bed  three  days  after  temperature  is  nor- 
mal. "If  I  did,  they'll  never  spend  a  day  on 
their  feet,"  comments  mother,  who  keeps 
going  on  coffee  and  vitamin  pills.  Lvenings 
Herb  witrks  in  the  gas  station;  like  Esther, 
relaxes  only  two  hours,  frf>m  9  P.M.  to  11, 


Well,  as  you — whC  are  probably  one  or  have  one — 
must  know,  husbands  can  stand  just  so  much  ranting,  so 
here's  where  the  dear  editor  comes  in. 

Today,  I  will  admit,  did  get  off  to  a  bad  start.  Herb 
usually  rides  to  the  plant  with  a  man  who  has  to  eat 
downtown,  and  rather  than  drive  his  own  car  to  work  he 
eats  downtown  too.  Which  means  that  I  have  to  have 
his  lunch  ready  earlier.  Well,  today  the  man  didn't  come, 
and  after  waiting  a  while  because  we  didn't  know  the 
man  wasn't  going  to  come,  we  had  to  get  some  breakfast. 
So  I  didn't  get  the  lunch  finished  and  I  would  have  to 
drive  him  to  work  and  then  dri/e  back  again  later  with 
the  lunch.  ...  I'm  back  from  the  first  trip  by  seven 
and  the  kids  are  already  coming  to.  Marty,  almost  eight, 
cried  in  the  night  with  earache;  she  had  been  in  bed  with 
a  cold  for  a  couple  of  days  and  she  would  spend  another 
day  in  bed.  Merry,  five  and  a  half,  had  gone  to  bed  fever- 
ish, her  cold  just  starting,  and  she  would  spend  the  day 
in  bed.  (The  doctor  always  says,  "  Keep  'em  in  bed  three 
days  after  the  temperature  is  normal."  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  this  rule  were  strictly  observed  kids  would 
never  spend  a  day  anywhere  but  in  bed.)  About  Dermy, 
just  past  four,  I  didn't  know  yet. 

Upstairs,  I  popped  the  thermometer  in  Merry's  mouth 
and  combed  my  hair  while  she  sucked  on  it.  I  cold- 
creamed  my  face  while  Marty  had  it.  Both  were  normal, 
so  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  worry.  I  saw  an  expectant  look 
in  Denny's  brown  eyes.  "  In  my  mouf,"  he  said  and  turned 
over  hard  on  his  back  to  protect  himself  from  any  other 
approach.  He  was  all  right  and  I  meant  him  to  get  up, 
but  when  he  saw  the  girls  being  fixed  for  a  cozy  day  in 
bed  he  wanted  some  pillows  too.  While  they  ate  their 
oatmeal  and  toast  I  pulled  a  seemingly  endless  amount 
of  laundry  from  the  hamper.  I  would  simply  have  to 
wash,  as  Herb  was  on  his  last  pants.  I  dragged  it — the 
laundry — down  the  steps  and  heard  Marty  call: 

"When  you  come  back  bring  my  arithmetic  book  and 
a  pencil  and  a  tablet  and  my  baby  doll.  Do  you  want 
your  baby  doll.  Merry?" 

Back  up  there,  I  had  to  help  Denny  finish  up  the  oat- 
meal, as  he  was  having  a  hard  time  trying  to  lean  back 
on  the  pillows  in  a  sick  manner  and  eat  his  breakfast  at 
the  same  time.  As  I  took  the  dishes  down  I  was  asked  to 
bring  some  activities  magazines,  some  carbon  paper  and 
some  scissors. 

I  had  in  the  meantime  fixed  my  face  and  completed 
adjustments  on  my  hair  and  was  dressed  for  the  day  in 
blue  denim  shirt  and  pants.  This  isn't  my  idea  of  what  a 


snappy  little  housekeeper  should  wear, 
but  it  does  seem  to  be  the  best  for 
running  both  a  house  and  a  gas  sta- 
tion.  For  I  must  run  next  door  now 
and  get  my  station  open  to  what 
public  it  still  has. 

I  turned  on  the  pumps,  read  the 
meters  and  checked  the  cash  regis- 
ter.  I  stepped  on  the  signal  to  be 
sure  it  sounded  and  went  back 
home  to  deliver  the  scissors,  et 
cetera.   From  now  on  until  five- 
thirty,  whenever  a  bell  rings  in 
the  basement  I  must  dash  out 
and  attend  to  the  station.  Bear  _ 

in  mind  that  a  bicycle  needing  air  and  a 
child  needing  pop  can  make  the  bell  ring  as  well  as 
if  not  better  than  a  guy  wanting  two  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Upstairs  everyone  was  busy,  so  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  make  fresh  coffee  for  Herb's  lunch.  I  remembered  that 
he  said  someone  had  hidden  his  lunch  box  the  day  before 
and  I  would  have  to  look  up  another  vacuum  bottle.  I 
went  to  get  the  cream  from  the  refrigerator  and  remem- 
bered that  the  cupboard  was  bare  of  it.  Well,  there's  a 
little  store  across  the  comer  for  just  such  ineflScient  women 
as  I,  so  with  a  "Be  back  in  a  minute"  screamed  up  the 
stairs  I  dashed  over  for  some  cream  and  some  soap  flakes 
and  some  potato  chips  while  I  was  at  it.  This  should  take 
just  a  minute,  but  it  doesn't.  It's  already  after  nine  and 
I  want  to  be  at  the  factory  by  nine-twenty.  Herb  has  a 
recess  time  then  and  I  could  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  take 
the  cork  from  the  other  vacuum  bottle — if  found — and 
put  it  into  this  one  since  this  one's  too  little,  and  does 
he  have  the  tire  gauge  in  his  pocket? 

A  trip  like  this  just  means  shutting  the  station  door 
until  I'm  back.  But  anyway,  I  stop  at  the  dime  store  as 
I  come  back  and  get  some  suckers  and  some  new  paper 
dolls  and  some  sailor  boys  to  punch  out.  Back  home  I 
unlock  the  station  and  take  the  things  to  the  kids,  who 
will  now  be  happy  for  hours.  Oh,  optimistic  mother! 
They  have  their  books,  color,  scissors,  paste  and  paper 
dolls,  so  I  trip  to  the  basement.  And  I  had  put  a  radio 
on  one  bed.  Of  course,  as  you  have  already  guessed,  as 
soon  as  the  washing  is  grinding  noisily  away  there  is  a 
call  from  above.  Now  they  have  been  told  time  and 
again  not  to  call  to  me  when  I  am  far  away,  because  I 
can't  hear  anyway.  But  still  Marty  seems,  from  what  I 
can  hear,  to  want  to  know  how  to  spell  something.  Now 
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"Mornings  afl 
Denny  tries  to  eat  dad's  tun 
Marty  and  Merry  scramble  for  school, 
never  like  this,"  swears  Mrs.  H.,  who  taught  higTiZ 
school  music,  Latin,  French  and  English.  Soft- 
spoken  Herb  nicely  balances  her  mercurial  nerves. 


have  you  ever  stood  two  floors  below  and  known  that  a 
radio  is  going  above  and  tried  to  spell  one  letter  at  a  time 
H-a-l-l-o-w-e-e-n?  Yes,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  go  up  and  be 
calm  and  sweet  about  it  and  be  tickled  to  death  that 
your  child  is  seeking  some  knowledge,  but  gee  whiz! 

Going  to  the  basement  to  wash  is  also  onfe  good  way 
to  get  gas  business,  rationing  or  not.  Today  a  bath  towel 
made  three  attempts  to  get  through  the  wringer  before 
it  finally  succeeded.  Thank  goodness,  it  wasn't  the  day 
for  a  gas  delivery,  with  all  that  coupon  checking  and  add- 
ing up.  And  forms  to  fill  out  and  what  not.  What  with  no 
basement  door,  every  trip  out  is  a  climb.  Just  to  get  the 
wash  done  takes  enough  trips.  I  might  say  here  I'm  five 
feet  by  ninety-five  pounds  with  a  back  none  too  good, 
and  what  carrying  wet  wash  up  the  stairs  doesn't  do  to 
me  just  isn't  worth  doing. 

And  each  time  I  emerge  into  the  kitchen  there's  some- 
thing wanted  upstairs:  "Come  and  see  this  pretty  pink 
dwess,"  from  Merry,  who  likes  pretty  pink  dresses  but 

who  always  looks  like  a  gypsy "I  want  some  bread  and 

butter,  mommy,"  from  Denny,  who  is  tired  of  punching 
sailors,  and  "Mommy,  will  you  play  the  Jabberwocky 
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Honking  wildly,  a  customer 
pulls  up  to  Hahn's  gas  station. 
Herb  works  55  hours  weekly  in 
factory,  repairs  <-<ir.s   at    nii'/it. 
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fccord?"  And  later  some  tomato  soup  for  their  lunch. 
Ind  at  last  the  final  groan  of  the  wringer  and  a  feeble 
lagger  at  sweeping  up  and  I  get  up  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
1st  time  at  one-twenty.  Upstairs  again,  I  spread  out  the 
lids  so  Denny  can  have  his  nap.  Marty  goes  to  my  bed 
lid  I  put  Merry  downstairs  on  a  couch  in  the  playroom. 
\he'll  suck  her  thumb,  I  thought,  but  was  utterly  unable 
1)  cope  with  that  now.  If  she  didn't  she'd  want  to  do 
Biis  and  that  and  it  would  be  a  lot  more  toting  of  stuff 
found. 

j  There's  the  last  of  the  clothes  to  hang.  At  least  this 
londerful  October  weather  is  co-operative,  and  they'll 
|"y  just  like  summer. 

Now  what?  I'm  dead.  But  I  suppose  here's  where 
lladge  would  take  down  the  first  ones  and  maybe  even 
lart  to  iron.  But  she  didn't  have  a  bell  that  would  ring 
lie  minute  she  plugged  in  the  iron.  Well,  then,  she'd 
lean  up  the  kitchen.  She'd  never  let  those  oatmeal  dishes 
lid  stuff  sit  there  this  long  and  she'd  wipe  up  the  floor. 
Ind  start  the  evening  meal.  That  reminded  me — you 
|«  these  were  thoughts  going  round  and  round — I  hadn't 

pten  since  the  leftover  muffin  and  coffee  and  vitamin  pill 


''By  the  childrens  bath  time  I'm  dead,"  confesses  five-foot  Esther.  "Tlie 
kids  would  be  swell  if  I  didn't  get  so  tired.  When  I  holler,  they  rebel."  She 
was  a  minister's  daughter , met  Herb  when  he  was  an  athletic  coach.  They 
bought  present  house,  "a  tall,  ugly,  skinny  thing,"  because  of  gas  station 
in  front.  Gas  rationing  forced  Herb  to  look  for  a  war  job.  Failing  to  find  any 
attendant  to  take  over,  Esther  volunteered  to  run  the  station  daytimes. 


Ko^  maid.  S^  cUc^  cM  4e^ 
oum  coc&iti^,  clecuuH^,  laund/uf, 
lao^  a^ten.  t^nec  i^uUe^,  a  Atu- 


Fire-alarm  bell  clangs  inside, 
catching  Esther  (as  usual)  with 
both  arms  full.  "Mostly  it's 
some  kid  wanting  soda  pop.' 


"Herb's  11  P.M.to7  A.M.  shift  is  the  worst.  Nobody  gets  enough  sleep 
but  the  children."  He's  a  $45-a-week  war-plant  inspector,  deferred 
until  July.  Hahns  owe  only  $800  on  house,  lot  and  gas  station. 
Esther  has  done  super  job  of  interior  decoration,  doing  all  paint- 
ing, wallpapering  and  slip  covers  herself.  Also  church  organist, 
she  gives  Marty  (with  hair  bow)  free  piano  lessons.  Sweet-tooth 
Marty  (8)  yearns  to  be  a  waitress,  so  she'll  get  plenty  of  desserts. 


/ 
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HOW  THE  HAHXS  SPEXD  THEIR  MOXEY 

Mr.  Hahn's  gross  pay  ($45.37  a  week) $2359.24 


Mrs.  Hahn's  organ  fees  ( 
Drawn  from  gas  station 


a  week) 156.00 

J.lOaweek) 421.20 


Food  (including  milk 

at  $13  monthly)    ....  $850.00 

Clothing 250.00 

Payments  on  house.    .    .    .  260.00 

House  upkeep 200.00 

Fuel 80.00 

Electricity 50.00 

Gas  (cooking  and  hot- 
water  heating) 50.00 

Telephone 30.00 

Car  upkeep  (2500  miles 

yearly) 125.00 

Life  insurance 350.00 


$2936.44 

War  Bonds  (pay-roll 

deduction  10%)      .... 

$235.92 

Doctors  and  dentists  .    .    . 

75.00 

Contributions 

90.00 

Recreation 

50.00 

Books,  papers. 

magazines 

55.00 

Taxes 

Social  Security  .    .   23.59 

Withholding  ....   51.4S 

Misc 40.00 

115.07 

Miscellaneous 

70.45 

$2936.44 
The  Hahns  spend  over  a  third  of  available  cash  in  anti-inflationary 
ways,  such  as  paying  for  house,  life  insurance.  War  Bonds,  taxes. 


at  six-thirty.  I  got  something  together  on  a  plate— I 
wouldn't  tell  even  an  editor  what  it  was — and  went  to 
sit  at  the  dining  table  in  the  bay  window  of  the  living 
room.  And  sit  a-muUing.  (I  don't  recommend  it  as  a 
mealtime  diversion.) 

"What's  the  matter  here  anyway?"  says  I  to  me. 
"What  if  it  is  two-thirty?" 

Yes,  but  tlicre  arc  so  many  other  things.  Last  week's 
ironing  isn't  done  yet  because  of  the  pears  and  pickles. 
The  kids'  warm  clothes  aren't  out  yet,  and  the  hems  fixed, 
and  the  windows  washed  on  the  outside.  It  will  certainly 
be  cold  overnight  any  time.  .Just  like  last  year,  when  it 
turned  zero  the  very  day  we  had  saved  to  wash  the  win- 
dows and  put  up  the  storm  windows.  I've  got  to  get  a 
hat  somewhere  sometime.  I  can't  go  to  church  again 
without  one.  (Should  I  say  I'm  church  organist  and  wear 
a  robe  and  dash  in  and  out  so  fast  no  one  knows  whether 
I  have  a  hat  or  not?)  The  floor  needs  waxing  again.  The 
sun  shining  in  the  front  window  brought  this  to  mind. 
I  want  so  desperately  to  be  upstairs  painting  the  wood- 
work in  my  bedroom.  It's  been  a  month  since  I  painted 
the  ceiling.  At  this  rate  I  won't  get  it  papered  by  Christmas. 

Right  here  is  where  I  decided  to  do  nothing  this  after- 
noon and  take  it  out  on  somebody  and  maybe  get  myself 
straightened  out.  So  -heavens,  editor,  are  you  still  there? 
Am  I  the  only  mommy  who  isn't  like  Madge? 

After  supper  it's  bad.  Usually  supper  is  bad  too.  Herb 
is  so  busy  after  he  does  get  to  the  station  that  there's  a 
lot  of  running  in  and  out  during  the  meal.  It  isn't  quite 
time  to  get  the  kids  to  bed,  and  if  I  hurry  I  can  get  the 
dishes  out  and  washed — even  the  breakfast  and  lunch 
things,  too,  if  I  hurry  a  lot.  But  when  will  I  read  to  the 
kids  or  sing  to  them  or  listen  to  records  with  them?  I 
usually  do  the  last,  then  soon  fmd  it's  getting  late  and 
try  to  hurry  everything  along  and  everyone  gets  louder 
and  louder.  It's  worse  on  choir-rehearsal  night,  when  I 
must  be  at  the  church  at  eight,  even  though  I  often  have 
to  sit  and  wait  while  tliey  get  ready  to  sing.  So  on  that 
night  I  try  to  dress  myself— I  haven't  had  a  minute  to 
change  before,  not  even  to  eat  supper — and  get  all  three 
washed  and  into  pajamas.  I  think  to  myself.  Wash  one, 
set  aside  to  dry  and  the  next  will  be  ready  for  washing.  Wash 
No.  2,  set  aside  to  dry  and  No.  3  will  be  right  there  waiting 
his  turn,  and  by  then  No.  1  will  be  back  for  teeth  brushing. 
Certainly  it  doesn't  work,  but  I  never  fail  to  lose  my 
temper  when  it  doesn't  and  then  start  telling  them  all 
how  slow  they  are  and  for  goodness'  sake  to  hurry  up: 
It's  tim.e  for  me  to  go.  And  on  and  on  until  Denny  comes 
and  pats  me  on  the  back  and  gives  me  a  big  squeeze  and 
says,  "My  nice,  good  Mommy  Hahn."  So  you  swear 
you'll  never  let  yourself  get  so  tired  again.  But  even  if 
she  were  tired,  Madge  wouldn't  rail  at  her  kids.  Do  any 
more  in  America  live  the  way  we  do? 

Another  thing  about  H.  A.  L.:  I've  always  liked  it  and 
sort  of  wished  more  folks  were  more  like  us.  None  of  the 
women  have  been  without  looks  to  start  with  and  they've 
had  a  little  more  size.   So  that  doesn't  help  me  much. 

Only  one  of  the  gals  lately  didn't  seem  to  be  sure  of 
how  the  day's  work  might  get  done,  and  that  was  the 


one  on  the  ranch.  I  certainly  knew  what  she  meant  by 
never  doing  what  she  meant  to  be  doing.  About  this 
housekeeping  anyway:  Should  I  by  all  means  see  to  it 
that  my  evening  dishes  were  out  of  the  living  room  at 
once?  And  have  all  the  beds  made  before  going  to  church? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  my  Sunday  morning? 
Usually  I  do  my  practicing  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
especially  if  my  regular  practicing  time  has  gone  to  re- 
hearsal with  the  soloist.  When  I  get  back  about  eight 
everyone  is  in  one  stage  or  another  of  getting  up  and  we 
have  breakfast.  Then  I'm  lucky  if  everyone  has  all  the 
clothes  ready  he  needs  for  church  and  maybe  I  don't 
have  to  iron  something  while  Herb  washes  the  dishes. 
We  used  always  to  eat  out  on  Sunday,  but  lately  I've 
tried  to  have  dinner  at  home,  which  needs  just  a  little 
start.  Then  it's  at  least  nine,  and  with  four  of  them  to 
get  to  Sunday  school  by  nine-forty-five  it  means  taking 
someone  up  to  the  bathroom  at  once.  And  with  luck 
they're  out  of  the  door  with  five  minutes  to  go.  I  like  to 
start  dressing  by  ten,  which  gives  me  half  an  hour  to  get 
there  and  into  my  robe  and  ready  for  the  ten-minute 
prelude  our  minister  likes.  And  after  the  final  anthem  I 
finally  fall  off  the  organ  bench  to  rest — and  I  mean  rest — 
through  the  sermon.  Maybe  you  didn't  know  any  of 
America  lived  like  that! 

If  I  did  my  housekeeping  first  and  then  found  time  for 
the  rest,  when  would  I  make  my  slip  covers?  You  can't 
keep  house  with  a  davenport  cover  being  made.  If  my 
sewing  machine  gets  shut  up  in  the  middle  of  a  job  it  may 
not  get  open  again  for  weeks.  When  would  I  do  my  In- 


Mrs.  Faulds,  plump  and  energetic 
mother  of  six,  was  washing  dishes  when 
the  telegram  came:  "Regret  to  inform 
you  .  .  .  your  son  .  .  .  missing  in 
action."  Later,  much  later,  they  learned 
he  was  a  German  prisoner  of  war. 

Fat  letters  from  home  assure  Vincent 
cheerily  that  all  is  well,  never  mention- 
ing how  mother's  health  nearly  broke  af- 
ter that  telegram  came.  For  now  she's 
back  on  the  carrousel  again — a  full-time 
teacher,  homemaker,  mother.  Mr. 
Faulds — "Prof"  to  everyone — is  an  inven- 
tor, high-school  principal,  grass-roots 
philosopher  and  citrus  grower  to  boot. 
You'll  take  a  new  lease  on  life  when  you 
meet  this  ingenious  and  warmly  coura- 
geous family.  Next  in  our  How  America 
Lives  series.    In  the 
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terior  Decorating — with  the  capital  letters?  I  hand- 
painted  my  kitchen,  and  I  remember  so  well  the  Sunday 
afternoon  when  an  aunt  who  had  never  been  in  this  house 
before  stopped  to  see  us.  She  is  nothing  if  not  a  house- 
keeper. I  was  in  the  kitchen  on  my  stomach  painting 
rows  of  paper  dolls  on  a  low  section  of  wall  and  the  rest 
of  the  place  was  a  mess.  But  I  got  the  painting  done. 

And  this  goes  for  lots  of  things:  taking  pictures  of  the 
kids;  helping  them  at  the  piano  every  day;  hooking  all 
the  stair  pads;  decorating  the  upstairs,  of  which  I  have 
done  one  of  the  three  rooms  I  meant  to  have  done  for 
the  summer. 

This  brings  up  the  bathroom.  You  never  seem  to  have 
had  a  problem  child  there.  Ours  is  of  the  bathtub-with- 
feet  vintage  and  I'd  like  to  go  all  out  and  make  it  good 
and  Victorian,  but  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  the  labor. 
It's  a  large  room  with  one  sloping  wall  and  I  want  to 
paper  it  but  would  the  paper  stick,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  I  ever  get  it  on  in  the  first  place? 

What  about  fixing  up  houses  now?  You  haven't  said 
much  about  it  recently.  Ours  is  an  ugly,  awkward,  tall, 
skinny  thing  with  nothing  in  its  favor  except  that  it's 
ours  mainly  because  it's  next  to  the  station,  also  ours. 
That  was  a  convenience  when  Herb  was  there  in  the  day- 
time. And  it's  the  only  way  I  can  help  to  keep  the  busi4 
ness  alive.  But  the  said  house  heeds  a  roof  and  a  paint 
job.  But  we  want  to  put  new  asbestos  siding  on  it — the 
paint  job  is  such  a  poor  one  to  start  with.  But  should  we 
spend  the  money  now?  We've  done  pretty  well  by  the 
inside  though.  Anyway,  we  like  it,  with  its  blue  and  deep 
red  living  room  to  match  both  me  and  my  brown-eyed 
son  and  the  others — they  being  after  the  Danish  color 
scheme.  I  looked  for  weeks  before  I  found  something  red 
for  rufifles  around  the  windows  and  on  the  blue  davenport. 
It  ended  up  as  sailcloth,  which  was  terrible  to  rufifle  but 
turned  out  to  be  just  the  thing.  And  with  its  knotty-pine 
playroom,  where  we  do  everything  but  eat.  We  built 
that  about  three  years  ago,  and  since  we  dropped  the 
level  by  two  steps,  at  least  part  of  the  homely  old  house 
can  smell  the  ground. 

Well,  stop  by  and  see  us  on  your  next  trip  through  town. 
I'll  no  doubt  come  to  the  door  with  my  cap  on  and  up  to 
my  ears  in  something  or  other,  and  the  davenport  cush- 
ions probably  won't  be  company  side  up,  but  we  like 
company.  Only  please  not  next  week.  I'm  going  to  paper 
my  bedroom,  I  don't  care  what.  Maybe!  It's  going  to 
have  red  roses  and  emerald  chintz — and  don't  tell  Herb, 
but  I'm  going  to  saw  off  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  paint  thej 
wrong  side  of  the  rug  with  something  festive ! 

Thanks  for  listening.   I'm  much  better  already.  But  I 
should  have  been  mending  all  this  time. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Esther  H.  Hahn. 
(Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Hahn.) 

P.S.:  This  isn't  for  Our  Readers  Write  Us.  People  jl 
around  here  think  I'm  the  kind  for  which  everything  is  II 
so  easy  to  do— from  getting  supper  for  the  choir  to  put-|  11 
ting  on  programs  for  the  woman's  club.  Jl 
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If  I  had  invented  a  cleanser. . .  Id  have  made  it  just  like  this: 


f 
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"Frankly,  I  don't  know  the  first  thing  about 
making  a  cleanser.  But  if  I  did — I'd  want  it 
to  clean  just  the  way  Bon  Ami  does.  Quick 
and  easy — and  without  a  scratch. 

"For — today  of  all  days — I  want  a  cleanser 
that  will  help  nie  protect  my  things." 

Yes,  when  you're  judging  a  cleanser  you 
must  look  at  results — after  )-ears  of  using. 
And  that's   where   Bon   Ami   shines,   for — 


PUT  "SPARKLE"  IN  YOUR  WINDOWS! 

Use  thrifty  Bon  Ami  Cake  to  clean  all  your 
windows  and  mirrors.  It  leaves  no  dust-catching 
film  behind  .  .  .  gives  every  pane  of  glass  a 
brilliant,  crystal-clear  polish! 


unlike  harsh,  gritty  cleansers  —  it  doesn't 
scar  or  mar  or  dull  porcelain  . . .  doesn't  make 
those  tiny  scratches  that  catch  and  hold  dirt. 
Instead — Bon  Ami  leaves  a  lovely  high 
lustre  ...  a  smoolh  polished  look!  AVhy  don't 
you  start — right  now  —  to  make  Bon  Ami 
your  one  and  only  cleanser  ?  It  will  keep  your 
things  always  looking  their  bright  and 
shining  best! 


Bon  Ami 
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Peppiest  girl  in  the  block 
gefs  her  IRON  everyday 
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With  "Jurapy"  Nerves 

BY  LT.  COMIIR.  LESLIE  B.  HOHMAN,  M.  C,  U.  S.  N.  R. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


WITH  a  half-amused  and  half-sardonic 
smile,  Esther  Hahn,  of  Saint  Charles, 
Illinois,  gives  articulate  expression  to 
the  problems  of  all  mothers  of  nervous 
temperament  facing  the  unending,  daily 
tasks  of  homemaking  and  child  rearing.  She 
told  me  she  was  as  jumpy  as  a  cat  in  a  ken- 
nel, that  she  couldn't  find  time  to  do  half  of 
what  she  wanted  to  do,  and  that  sometimes 
she  got  so  nervous  she  caught  herself  yelling 
and  nagging  at  her  children.  Her  statement 
that  her  former  schoolteaching  job  was  easy 
by  comparison  with  her  present  one  at  home 
was  backed  by  convincing  evidence. 

"Will  you,  who  wrote  one  of  these  child- 
training  books,  kindly  tell  me,"  she  de- 
manded good-humoredly,  "how  any  mother 
who  is  as  high-strung  as  I  am  and  has  as 
much  work  to  do  can  possibly  follow  the 
precepts?" 

The  pleasant  joke  on  one  of  us — on  which 
ope  I  am  not  sure — is  that  Esther  actually  is 
following  nearly  all  the  precepts  I  consider 
most  important.  In  her  own  witty  account 
of  her  shortcomings  I  was  impressed  imme- 
diately by  the  consistency  in  her  nervous  in- 
consistency. A  pattern  always  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  her  apparently  scattered  exertions, 
and  the  pattern  fits  her  breathlessly  dynamic 
energy.  It  is  obvious  that  she  is  not  organ- 
ized psychologically  in  any  methodical,  for- 
malized way.  Yet  she  finishes  what  she  un- 
dertakes, and  she  demands  genuine  accom- 
plishment from  the  children.  Those  two 
traits  are  so  rarely  associated  with  nervous- 
ness— either  of  the  excitably  vacillating  or 
of  the  depressive  type — that  their  cultivation 
may  well  be  set  down  as  Rule  1  and  Rule  2 
for  all  high-strung  mothers  and  fathers. 

As  a  result  of  her  own  driving  enthusiasm, 
Esther  applies  automatically  and  naturally 
a  third  rule  which  parents  whose  nervous- 
ness takes  the  tired,  discouraged  turn  can 
put  into  effect  only  by  deliberate,  hard  ef- 
fort. She  recognizes  intuitively  that  the  in- 
herent ability  to  acquire  skills  in  work  and 
play  starts  to  develop  very  early.  Just  as 
soon  as  her  children  begin  to  reach  the  ca- 
pacity for  any  special  activity,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  exercise  it. 

Like  all  healthy  young  children  who  are 
given  half  a  chance,  the  Hahn  children  de- 
light in  doing  what  their  parents  do.  When 
Esther  sews,  they  sew.  Herbert  Hahn  loves 
to  read  to  them.  Following  father's  example, 
eight-year-old  Martha  Glenn  loves  to  read 
to  six-year-old  sister  Merrill  Ann  and  little 
brother  Herbert  Dennis.  In  such  a  stimulat- 
ing environment,  is  it  surprising  that  the  lit- 
tle brother — nicknamed  Denny — is  learning 
to  read  at  four?  Meeting  a  family  with  so 
much  wholesome  activity  going  on  con- 
stantly was  worth  a  week-end  leave  in  air- 
plane travel  from  duty  in  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  to  Saint 
Charles  and  back. 

Perhaps  Esther,  who  successfully  carries  a 
staggering  load  of  work,  is  influenced  pri- 
marily by  her  own  high  standards  of  ac- 
complishment in  insisting  that  when  Martha 
and  Merrill  attempt  dishwashing,  ironing  or 
anything  else  they  must  do  a  good  job.  But 
whether  she  realizes  it  or  not,  she  is  in  line 
with  the  sound  child-training  doctrine  that 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  authentic 
achievement  add  to  the  fun  children  have, 
while  providing  early  training  in  a  whole 
range  of  habits  which  will  later  increase 
their  chances  for  adult  happiness.  "Marty 


and  Merry  think  dishwashing  and  ironing 
are  so  much  fun  that  they  beg  for  the  privi- 
lege," Esther  told  me,  amusingly  pretending 
amazement,  but  quite  apparently  as  pleased 
as  any  sensible  mother  would  have  been. 

Parental  example,  insistence  upon  pass- 
able performance  by  children  in  every  im- 
dertaking  easily  within  their  capabilities, 
and  an  early  start  in  training,  the  first  three 
rules  exemplified  in  the  Hahn  household,  are 
inseparably  connected  with  a  fourth  and  all- 
important  rule.  This  rule  is  that  in  every 
possible  way  children  should  be  given  a, 
standard  of  discipline  upon  which  they  can 
rely  confidently.  They  will  become  jumpy, 
depressed,  impractically  overassertive  in  the 
struggle  for  their  rights,  or  will  be  intimi- 
dated into  loss  of  initiative,  if  the  rules 
change  from  hour  to  hour  and  they  never 
know  the  score.  From  long  experience  in 
private  practice  with  children  in  emotional 
difficulties,  I  can  assure  mothers  that  whim- 
sical changing  of  the  rules  and  juggling  of 
the  score  are  faults  almost  invariably  found 
in  nervous  parents. 

One  father  who  comes  to  my  mind  at 
once,  among  many  similar  examples  I  could 
cite,  is  irascibly  severe  with  his  four  children 
most  of  the  time,  but  on  occasions  when  his 
own  fidgetiness  shifts  into  exuberance  there 
is  virtually  no  limit  to  his  indulgence.  When 
his  thirteen-year-old  daughter,  eager  for  the 
forbidden  adventure  of  driving  the  family 
car  alone,  sneaked  her  younger  sisters  and 
brother  out  for  a  tour  of  a  speedy  near-by 
boulevard,  the  father  could  not  keep  his  face 
straight  during  the  mild  scolding  he  admin- 
istered. He  happened  to  be  in  a  gay  and 
venturesome  mood  himself  that  day,  and 
rather  admired  his  daughter's  daring.  At 
another  time  I  heard  him  tell  his  children 
dourly  that  they  could  not  leave  the  house 
for  a  month,  except  to  go  to  school,  because 
they  slipped  into  the  front  yard  to  build  a 
snow  fort  after  he  had  told  them  they 
couldn't.  That  is  as  if  an  umpire  were  to  say, 
"Three  strikes:  home  run,"  in  one  inning 
and  "One  strike:  you're  out,"  in  the  next. 
No  wonder  this  father's  children  are  baffled 
by  him,  the  oldest  daughter  and  five-year-old 
son  reacting  into  brash  sauciness  and  the 
two  other  girls  into  personally  detrimental 
shyness. 

Augmenting  all  the  rules  previously  men- 
tioned is  a  fifth  rule,  as  basic  as  dependable 
discipline — in  fact,  the  very  foundation  of 
any  discipline  that  is  to  be  gently  and  effec- 
tively administered.  The  rule  is  that  children 
should  sense  a  guaranty  of  an. inexhaustible 
flow  of  parental  affection.  Marty,  Merry 
and  Denny  know  they  can  depend  upon 
that.  It  is  demonstrated  to  them  by  almost 
every  act  and  attitude  of  their  parents.  The 
children  of  most  mothers  or  fathers  who  de- 
scribe themselves  as  "nervous,"  and  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  complete  unpredictabil- 
ity, can  never  be  certain  whether  their  par- 
ents are  really  fond  of  them  or  not.  Vacilla- 
tion between  seeming  warmth  and  seeming 
coldness  or  bad  temper  is  beyond  a  young 
child's  comprehension. 

Having  outlined  five  fundamental  rules, 
let's  have  a  roll  call  of  the  most  prevalent 
types  of  nervous  parents,  in  addition  to  the 
alternately  harsh  and  indulgent  ones  already 
pointed  out,  whose  behavior  may  inflict  per- 
manent harm  upon  their  sons  and  daughters. 

A.  The  introspective,  self-pitying  parents 
who  exact  mousy  conduct  or  goose-step 
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discipline  because  they  feel  that  their 
"nerves  are  on  edge"  and  that  they  simply 
can't  stand  the  disturbance  which  a  child's 
healthy  exuberance  often  causes. 

B.  The  overemotional  ones  who  half  be- 
lieve that  their  children  were  born  only  to 
make  life  happier  for  them.  Mothers  and 
fathers  of  this  type  are  inclined  to  regard 
any  failure  by  a  child  to  live  up  to  their 
ideals  as  a  personal  slight  and  a  deliberate 
flouting  of  filial  duty  to  annoy  them. 
Swayed  by  their  emotional  temperament, 
they  are  especially  open  to  the  general 
temptation  of  all  parents  to  inflict  unjustly 
severe  penalties  or  give  excessive  rewards  in 
accordance  with  whether  the  child's  be- 
havior is  displeasing  or  pleasing  at  that  mo- 
ment to  them,  personally. 

C.  Those  who  are  unduly  concerned 
ibout  health  and  unduly  fearful  of  illness, 
ind  who  consequently  encourage  the  child, 
inwittingly,  to  acquire  the  same  appre- 
lensively  unhealthy  outlook.  Many  grown 
;ersons  carry  through  life  a  dread  of  illness 
ind  an  inability  to  endure  the  slightest 
nalady  with  normal  resignation,  all  because 
if  habits  unintentionally  trained  into  them 
ly  a  nervously  anxious  mother  or  father. 

D.  Those  who  believe  that  nervousness 
runs  in  the  family,"  and  that  there  is 
.othing  they  can  do  to  correct  it.  "I  can 
nderstand  why  he  is  so  easily  upset,"  they 
'ill  say  within  earshot  of  a  child  who  prob- 
bly  is  just  plain  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
X)iled.  "Everyone  in 

ur  family  is  sensitive." 
o  the  listening  child, 
msitiveness  will  seem 
)  be  not  only  a  quality 
»  which  he  is  doomed 
/  inheritance,  but  also 
le  which  is  a  distinc- 
on.  Instead  of  being 
^ined  out  of  his  per- 
nally  harmful  trait, 
is  granted  the  sec- 
idary  rewards  of  con- 
ilence  and  a  sort  of 
aise. 

E.  In  sharp  contrast 
parents  who  drama- 
e  their  real  or  sup- 
sed   nervousness   in 

ir  own  thoughts  and 

I'.ions  are  those  who 

moody,  unpredict- 

and  irritable  with- 

[.  being  conscious  of 

fact.     Until   they 

live  at  some  under- 

ding  of  their  own 

otional  pattern,  they 

not  see  the  various 

ys  in  which  their 

imple    and    their 


andll 
rimoil 


SHORT  SERMOI¥ 

1^  When  you  rise  in  the  morning, 
^  form  a  resoKition  to  make  the 
day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow  creature. 
It  is  easily  done:  a  left-off  garment 
to  the  man  who  needs  it,  a  kind 
word  to  the  sorrowful,  an  encourag- 
ing expression  to  the  strivins;  trifles 
in  themselves  light  as  air  will  do  it, 
at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and,  if  you  are  young,  depend  upon 
it,  it  will  tell  when  you  are  old;  and, 
if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  it  will 
send  you  gently  and  happily  down 
the  stream  of  human  time  to  eter- 
nity. By  the  most  simple  arithmeti- 
cal sum,  look  at  the  result:  you 
send  one  person,  only  one,  happily 
through  the  day;  that  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  supposing  you  live 
forty  years  only  after  you  commence 
that  course  of  medicine,  you  have 
made  14,600  human  beings  hapiiy, 
at  all  events  for  a  time.  Now,  worthy 
reader,  is  this  not  simple?  It  is  too 
short  for  a  sermon,  too  homely  for 
ethics,  and  too  easily  accomplished 
for  you  to  say,  "I  would  if  I  could." 
—THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 


:hods  can  create  personality  handicaps 
eir  children. 

others  and  fathers  of  nervous  tempera- 
t  should  check  themselves  against  that 
call,  and  those  who  do  not  consider 
selves  at  all  nervous  might  well  ponder 
ng  E.  If  you  find  after  a  rigid  self- 
jraisal  that  you  fit  into  one  or  more  of  the 
tgories,  the  first  move  toward  correction 
lid  be  to  resolve  to  pull  yourself  out  of  it. 

resolution  will  not  always  be  easy  to 
.  A  useful  test  of  how  well  you  are  keep- 
It  is  to  force  yourself  to  decide  honestly, 
T)nnection  with  every  major  issue  which 
IfiS  in  child  training,  whether  you  are 
[ting  this  particular  issue  in  a  manner 
jh  is  best  for  your  child  or  whether  you 
lily  are  reacting  to  your  own  jumpiness, 
■  ness,  impatience  or  exasperation. 

master  key  to  Esther  Hahn's  success 

"i  Marty,  Merry  and  Denny  is  that  the 

tra  ing  she  uses  is  directed  continuously 

to\Td  their  full  self-realization,  not  toward 

■2  ng  life  simpler  for  her.  She  allows  them 

i  )d  deal  of  leeway  in  her  desire  to  pro- 

10  spontaneity  and  she  encourages  them 

J  ly  by  themselves  to  develop  initiative. 

in  scipline  she  observes  the  spirit  rather 

lia  the  letter.  When  she  varies  the  rules  it 


is  not  because  of  whim  or  eagerness  to  avoid 
the  bother  of  the  children,  but  because  she  is 
thinkmg  of  their  good.  As  one  instance,  all 
three  of  them  were  permitted  to  stay  up  far 
beyond  their  bedtime  to  ride  to  the  airfield 
with  their  parents  the  night  I  arrived. 
Esther  and  Herb  knew  that  seeing  the  field 
and  the  planes  would  be  a  stimulating,  in- 
structive experience. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  point  is  that  Esther  did  not 
regret  her  bargain  and  display  the  crossness 
of  the  typical  nervous  parent  when  the  chil- 
dren became  sleepy  and  fidgety.  She  told 
thqfn  quietly  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  car;  and 
they  did.  At  other  moments  during  my  visit 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Esther  talked  a  little 
too  much  to  the  children  on  minor  points  of 
behavior  without  seeing  that  her  sugges- 
tions were  obeyed.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
characteristic  faults  of  jumpy  mothers  which 
I  detected  in  her,  one  against  which  all 
nervous  parents  must  maintain  a  constant 
guard.  But  when  Esther  finally  turned  firm 
on  any  question,  she  was  calmly  and  kindly 
firm.  She  does  not  go  through  the  usual 
nervous-parent  routine  of  a  long  series  of 
petulant,  undecisive  "don'ts"  which  give  a 
child  no  helpful  guidance,  ending  in  a  sudden 
temper  outburst  that  shakes  his  feeling  of 
security  in  his  parent's  affection. 

If  Esther  ever  "catches  herself  yelling  and 
nagging,"  as  she  says  she  does,  the  occasions 
^^^^^^^^^^  are  indeed  rare,  and 
what  she  calls  "yelling 
and  nagging"  are  ex- 
tremely mild.  No  child 
could  have  the  serenely 
confident  affection  for 
an  ill-tempered  parent 
that  all  Esther's  chil- 
dren clearly  have  for 
her,  as  well  as  for  Herb. 
The  fondness  is  so 
strong  that  when  the 
children  don't  behave 
as  they  should,  Esther 
can  bring  them  back 
into  line  by  saying.  "  It 
must  be  my  fault,  be- 
cause if  I  had  trained 
you  right,  you  could  do 
better."  The  children 
are  so  eager  not  to  have 
their  mother  take  the 
blame  that  they  imme- 
diately begin  to  show 
her  just  how  well  they 
can  do. 

The  humorously  crit- 
ical scrutiny  which 
Esther  turns  upon  her- 
self— in  addition  to 
^M^^i^^H^^H  others^saves  her  from 
the  ultimate  pitfall  of 
nervous  parents,  the  failure  to  recognize 
their  own  psychological  pattern.  The  unfail- 
ing fairness  and  understanding  of  Herb  is  a 
great  aid  to  her  in  keeping  her  self-accusations 
in  perspective.  When  she  assured  me  that 
she  was  not  a  good  cook.  Herb  said  with  a 
smile,  "That's  true;  cooking  is  not  her  strong 
point."  When  she  vowed  she  was  inefficient 
in  every  way.  Herb  shook  his  head  in  good- 
natured  mockery,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  she  accom- 
plished daily.  With  Herb  as  a  corrective  for 
her  underestimates,  Esther  knows  fairly  ac- 
curately what  her  shortcomings  are.  She 
will  not  pass  them  on  to  her  children  by  un- 
recognized bad  example  in  her  own  behavior. 
Your  child  is  sure  to  be  your  living  image 
in  many  respects.  The  conduct  you  hold  up 
for  imitation  is  nearly  always  a  more  potent 
influence  than  inheritance.  If  your  child  is 
nervous,  excitable,  too  fresh,  disinterested  or 
too  easily  tired,  review  the  number  of  times 
you  are  exhibiting  those  qualities.  If  he 
complains  constantly  and  makes  a  great  fuss 
over  minor  illness,  count  the  complaints  you 
make  in  a  day  and  notice  how  seriously  you 
regard  every  little  malady.  If  you  cannot 
keep  from  dramatizing  nervousness  in  your- 
self, you  can  at  least  keep  from  dramatizing 
it  in  your  child. 


*     *     •      'r^aec  /^fuer^ca  ^cve^     *     *     * 
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tkere  a  Doctor 

m  tke  House  ? 

Dear  Reader,  don't  be  alarmed.  It's  not  that  serious. 
The  young  man  with   the  pained  expression 
is  just  our  Permanent  Pin- Up   Boy  .  .  .  for  the 
present  emergency. 

We  keep  his  picture  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  millions  of  mothers  and  housekeepers  are 
getting  along  on  limited  supplies  of  Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  Sometimes  even  doing  without.  And 
being  pretty  patient  about  it. 

You  have  our  assurance  that  we  are  making  as 
much    of  this    famous    soap    as   we  can.    That 
we're  making  it  as   fist  as  we  can.   That  we're 
trying  to  give  every  grocer  his  fair  share. 

If  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  carefully — and 
shop  persistently — we  believe 
you'll  get  your  share,  too. 


^''Our  notions  counter  saves  shopping  time,  for  one  thing. 
Every  sewing  supply  you  need  is  here  in  one  spot — 
shields,  shoulder  pads,  threads,  buttons,  bindings.  We 
have  unusual  trimmings  too — rick-rack  braid,  rufflings, 
peasant  embroidery.  Not  to  mention  our  famous  collec- 
tion of  Singer  sewing  boxes — all  sizes,  prices,  styles." 


^  *'What  good  looking  collar-and-cuff  sets!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Now  there's  a  quick  way  to  make  one  dress  seem  like 
three.  I  must  have  one  of  those.  And  perhaps  one  of 
those  pretty,  pretty  jabots.  And  a  dickie!  I  had  no  idea 
Singer  carried  such  an  assortment."  (Scarfs,  button 
bows,  dress-and-hair  ornaments  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  "pretty-ups"  we  offer!) 


'Remember — you  can  save  hours  by  using  Singer's 
Fashion  Services,"  we  went  on. "Let  us  make  your  button- 
holes for  example.  We  cover  buttons  and  buckles,  too. 
We'll  make  your  belts  from  your  own  material.  And 
we  do  hemstitching,  picotmg,  monogramming,  seam- 
pinkmg  —  as  well  as  lots  of  other  finish-up  services. 
Quickly — and  at  low  cost" 


this  busy  young  mother  told 
her  Singer  Sewing  Center 

"I'm  always  hearing  nice  things  about 
how  I  take  care  of  our  house  and  the  new 
baby,  all  by  myself.  Compliments  are  nice 
— but  what  I  need  is  clothes.  Can't  you  sug- 
gest some  sewing  short  cuts.?"  .  .  .  "Cer- 
tainly," we  said,  and  told  her  about  our 
sewing  lessons*  and  services. 


•Singer  offers  lessons  in  home  dreasmalcing,  home  decora- 
tion, niaite-over  and  alterations,  cutting  and  fitting.  31.50 
per  two-hour  lesson,  510  for  complete  8-les8on  course. 


"Any  chance  to  get  a  Sew/ng  Machine?" 

Yes.  Although  Singer  is  mak- 
ing war  supplies,  we  still  have 
a  limited  stock  of — 

NEW  MACHINES  in  just  a  few 
styles  (You  may  have  fo  wait 
your  turn!) 

RECONDITIONED     MACHINES 

in  good  running  order. 

MACHINES  FOR  RENT;  by  the 

hour  at  your  Singer  Sewing 
Center  or  by  the  month  at 
home. 


*But  our  Singer  Form  is  the  prize  time-saver.  It  not 

only  saves  you  try-ons,  but  you  are  sure  of  always 
getting  a  perfect  fit."  "That's  what  /  need,"  she  ex- 
claimed. So  next  day  a  Singer  expert  molded  a  Singer 
Form  to  her  figure,  in  just  30  comfortable  minutes! 
(Singer  Forms  available  in  U.S.  only — ask  for  details 
at  your  Singer  Sewing  Center.) 


ALL    SINGIR    FACTORIES    ARE    ENGAGED    IN    VITAL    WAR    WORK 
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SEWING  CENTERS  EVERYWHERE 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

0*prrlvht  U.S.A..  1944.  by  Tb«  Sinrer  UanafKoturitt*  Co. 
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M  LOUISE  PAiniE  ttMmi\ 

Beauty  Editorof  the  Journal 


iCCORDING  to  present-day  scientific  find- 
m  ings,  the  dismal  state  of  being  "just  too 
[l  tired"  can't  often  be  blamed  on  work.  We 
XI  can  worry  our  bodies  to  death,  or  starve 
them,  or  even  bore  them  into  a  state  of  premature 
old  age  and  decay,  but  good  honest  work  is  their 
favorite  occupation ;  so  if  you  find  yourself  feeling 
tired  too  much  of  the  time,  don't  blame  your  job. 
Unless,  of  course,  you  hate  it !  In  which  case,  your 
great  feeling  of  weariness  may  be  simply  a  canny 
work  dodge,  thought  up  by  your  buck-passing 
mind,  so  that  you  can  get  out  of  a  tedious  routine. 
The  kind  of  fatigue  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
mean  feeling  of  simply  not  being  able  to  generate 
enough  energy  for  necessary  tasks,  of  feeling 
"heavy"  instead  of  smoothly  co-ordinated,  of 
being  aware  of  various  little  nagging  aches. 

Because  the  final  effect  is  physical  discomfort, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  look  first  of  all  for  physical 
causes.  Presuming  your  body  is  fundamentally 
sound,  there  are  still  at  least  two  possible  sources 
of  fatigue  that  ought  to  be  checked:  your  diges- 
tive tract  and  your  blood.  If  your  alimentary 
canal  isn't  taking  proper  care  of  your  food — and 
isn't  getting  the  right  kind  of  food  to  work  on — 
you  are  going  to  have  the  same  trouble  any  ma- 
chine does  when  its  engine  is  inadequately  fueled. 


If  you  have  "thin  blood" — meaning  a  tendency 
to  anemia — you  are  also  in  need  of  better  stoking 
for  your  feeble  fires. 

Often  these  conditions  are  entirely  your  own 
fault  and  due  to  careless  eating  habits.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  housewives,  including  those 
with  well-rounded  figures,  are  "everlastingly 
tired"  because  they  do  not  eat  intelligently.  Be- 
ing/a/ and  being  ^^  have  never  been  synonymous, 
and  snacks  of  leftover  dessert  and  frequent  prim- 
ings of  coffee  do  not  build  energy. 

Every  woman  who  does  her  own  housework  is 
a  combination  of  household  athlete  and  day 
laborer,  and  it  is  as  important  for  her  to  eat  three 
regular  meals  a  day  as  for  anyone  else  engaged  in 
active  service.  She  would  be  horrified  if  our 
young  men  in  training  were  sent  out  to  drill  with 
only  a  cup  of  black  coffee  under  their  belts,  yet 
she  herself  is  quite  likely  to  undertake  a  morning 
of  washing  or  housecleaning  with  no  better  prepa- 
ration. She  ought  to  make  a  point  of  eating  eggs 
or  cereal  for  breakfast,  and  of  sitting  down  while 
she  does  it.  A  good  start  for  the  day  is  half  the 
battle.  If  one  meal  must  be  sketchy,  let  it  be 
luncheon;  "sketchy,"  but  not  silly.  Milk,  soup 
and  salad  are  all  energy  builders,  and  a  good  cup 
of  tea  coupled  with  a  fifteen-minute  rest  period, 
with  feet  up  off  the  floor,  is  a  proven  restorative. 

Other  common-sense  antifatigue  measures  are 
daily  quotas  of  fresh  air  and  rest.  Driving  the 
children  to  school,  or  going  to  market,  in  a  closed 
car  isn't  really  enough  of  an  airing.  Lungs  ought 


to  have  a  generous  half  hour's  worth  of  fine  fresh 
oxygen  every  day.  That's  what  burns  up  fatigue 
poisons.  If  you  have  to  sweep  or  shovel  walks 
and  porches,  you  are  lucky.  That's  a  real  rejuve- 
nation treatment.  Clients  in  beauty  salons  pay 
five  dollars  an  hour  to  be  put  through  similar 
paces  and  probably  don't  have  as  good  air  to 
breathe  as  you  do  in  your  own  front  yard ! 

You  know  that  you  ought  to  rest  at  least  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  do  you  make 
yourself  do  it?  This  rest  doesn't  have  to  be  all  in 
one  piece ;  in  fact,  it  often  works  out  better  if  you 
can  take  an  hour  of  it  sometime  during  the  day. 
Get  really  comfortable,  loosen  your  clothes  and 
lie  down.  If  you  can  prop  your  feet  up  higher 
than  your  head,  you  will  find  it  wonderfully  relax- 
ing. If  you  are  one  of  those  fidgety,  wound-up 
women  who  can't  bear  to  lie  down  during  the 
day,  turn  your  rest  period  into  a  bath  hour.  Take 
a  thorough,  unhurried  bath  in  warm,  sudsy  and 
fragrant  water.  That  will  help  to  draw  the  blood 
away  from  your  overactive  mind,  will  relax  your 
tense  muscles  and  will  keep  you  temporarily  off 
your  feet.  A  hot  drink  afterward  will  further  the 
good  work ;  and  if  you  sit  down  with  a  pleasant 
story  while  you  are  sipping,  you  will  be  receiving 
an  emotional  as  well  as  a  physical  tonic. 

As  to  the  emotions,  there,  of  course,  lies  the  real 
seat  of  most  excessive  fatigue.  People  who  are 
observing  all  the  laws  of  health  and  who  are  still 
too  tired  all  the  time  usually  need  some  emo- 
tional reconditioning.  (Continued  on  Page  182) 
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To  you  women  who  are  on  your  feet 
more  and  more,  Selby  Arch  Preserver 
Shoes  offer  exclusive,  built-in  features 
to  relieve  foot  fatigii£. 

Feel  how  firmly  your  arch  is  supported 
by  the  cleverly  concealed  steel  bridge 
.  .  .  delight  in  the  soothing  comfort  of 
the  skillfully  placed  metatarsal  pad 
and  perfectly  flat  innersole. 

Make  your  next  pair  of  shoes  Selby  Arch 
Preservers.  You'll  treasure  the  smooth 
look  and  performance  of  these  shoes. 
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Slightly  Higher  in  Western  States  and  Canada 
ir   BUY  U.S. WAR   BONDS    AND    STAMPS  ir 
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ARCH  PRESERVER 

Selby   Shoes  the   World   Over Established   1880 

Created  for  Peacetime  Comfort .  .  .  Priceless  in  Wartime 


"THEY'RE  SO  EASY  TO  WEAR 


Copr.  XM4.  The  Selby  Shoe  C«. 

Selby  Shoes,  Fifth   Ave.  and   38th   St.,   New  York  City,   and  Your  Leading   Shoe  and   Department  Store 

Manufaelurad  for  woitfn  by  THE    SELBY    SHOE    COMPANY,      Portsmouth,    Ohio    .    .    .   for   man,   E.  T.  WRIGHT   &    CO.,   Rockland,  Mac*. 

for   ctiildron,    GREEN    SHOE    MFG.   CO.,   Boston,   Moss. 

IN     CANADA.     M  URR  AY-SELBY,     LTD..     LONDON.     ONT.         •        IN      ENGLAND,     SELBY     SHOES.     LTD..     LONDON        .        IN     AUSTRALIA.     SELBY     SHO«« 
(aUST.)    LTD..     BYDNKY       •        IN      NEW     ZEALAND.     SWINTON     a     DATES.     LTD..     AUCKLAND        «        IN     ARGENTINA.     ALBERTO     GRIMOLDI.     BUENOS    AIR«» 


^  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 


Mrs.  Hahn's  pretty  print  is  small  red-and-blue  design ; 
small  flowers  at  the  shoulder ;  small-size  drawstring  bag. 


S 


Straight  three-quarter  coat  in  red  goes  over  gray 
suit,  red-and-blue  print  dress,  checked  seersucker. 


Her  suit:  gray  flannel, 
straight  skirt,  simple  clas- 
sic jacket — its  length  in 
proportion    to   her  figure. 
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"I'm  five  feet  tall,  wear  size  9 — but  I  don't  want  to  dress  like  a 
junior." 

Mrs".  Hahn's  dilemma  will  sound  familiar  to  many  little  women. 
If  you're  five  feet  two  or  less,  and  well  past  your  teens,  your  fash- 
ion rules,  like  hers,  are  short  and  simple:  If  you  shop  in  junior 
departments,  avoid  the  tricky  styles  and  flared  skirts.  Wherever 
you  shop,  guard  against  exaggerated  shoulders,  big  prints,  too 
much  fullness,  fussy  details  like  fancy  pockets,  too  many  buttons 
or  frills.  When  you  buy  a  suit,  see  that  the  jacket  isn't  too  long 
for  your  proportions,  that  the  skirt  is  straight  and  slim;  wear 
simple  one  or  two  piece  dresses,  straight  or  princess-line  coats — 
slacks  if  you  like  them,  and  if  you're  slim. 

Mrs.  Hahn  (ninety-five  pounds)  practically  lives  in  slacks — 
wears  them  to  tend  her  husband's  gas  station  and  to  do  her  house- 
work. She  likes  a  gray  flannel  suit  for  spring  and  fall,  a  seersucker 
for  summer,  a  pretty  print  for  Sunday-night  supper  and  local 
^club  dances;  adores  a  red  coat  because  it's  bright  and  gay  and 
goes  with  everything. 


HITTH  MARY  PArKARE* 
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C    ked  seersucker  two-piece  dress,  gray-and- 
•w   3;  cool  and  pretty  for  marketing  or  outings. 
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Wedge-soled  leather  shoes  go  with  her  slacks, 
cotton  dresses;  or  flannel  suit  for  sports  wear. 


Slacks — necessary  as  rittian  licLcIs  al  a  ^as  sta- 
tion.   Mrs.  Hahn  likes  blue  denims,  cotton  shirt.    \ 


Striped  seersucker  slacks  and  shirt,  perfect 

for  summer  indoors  or  out ;  need  no  ironing.    \\  //  rf!*^ 
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Marty  and  Merryspendcontentedhoursaroundthe  play  table. 
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One  end  of  a  pine  room  built  clear  across 
the  rear  of  the  house  by  Esther  Hahn's 
\  father.  The  children's  interests  are  cen- 
tered in  this  end  of  the  big  sunny  room. 


.THAT  COST  LITTLE 


BY  HEIVRIETTA  MUR»OrK 

Interiitr  l}ee€rratittn  Etlitttr  uf  the  Juuritat 

ESTHER  HAHN  has  original  ideas  for  doing  unique  things  with  every- 
day materials,  and  achieves  smartness  and  good  taste  at  practically 
no  expense. 
"I'm  not  talented,"  she  insists,  "and  I  have  no  art  training.  But  by 
getting  someone  to  do  a  little  sawing  and  nailing  occasionally,  I  can  work 
out  all  my  own  decoration  problems." 

The  truth  is  that  ideas — good  ones — sprout  up  all  over  the  Hahn  house. 

"Buying  new  furnishings  is  out  of  the  question,"  she  explains,  "so  I  rely 
on  originality  to  make  old  things  look  different.  An  ancient  cupboard  door, 
for  instance,  makes  an  attractive  hanging  shelf  if  you  can  think  of  a  clever 
way  to  attach  it  to  the  wall.  The  flower  holder  you  admired  was  the  base  of 
an  old  oil  lamp,  while  the  coffee  table  resulted  from  nailing  a  beautiful  old 
piano  board  onto  the  discarded  base  of  a  secondhand  chest." 

Here  are  photographs  and  sketches  of  actual  ideas  which  Esther  Hahn 
worked  out  in  her  own  home.  They  are  so  uniformly  good  that  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  try  some  of  them  for  yourself. 

The  delightful  pine  room  shown  in  the  color  photographs  below  was  a 
persistent  dream  which  materialized  under  the  skillful  hands  of  Mrs.  Hahn's 
father.  To  build  it,  they  knocked  out  the  entire  end  of  the  narrow  living 
room  and  dropped  down  two  steps  to  keep  close  to  the  ground.  Sun  pours 
in  through  the  big  windows  all  day,  so  that  outdoors  and  indoors  mingle 
in  a  delightful  sort  of  way.  The  whole  family  worked  together  on  the  in- 
terior finishing.  (Continued  on  Page  169 
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This  is  the  library  end  of  the  pine  room 
1  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahry  read,  work  and 
\entertain  their  friends.  Big  windows  in- 
i elude  outdoors  as  part  of  the  decoration. 
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April,  iy44 


YOU  CAMT   pack: 


Xhe  ivory  figurines,  yes  .  .  .  that  big  crystal  ashtray,  yes  .  .  .  the 
Peine  landscape  over  the  fireplace,  well  yes  —  with  care.   Take  them  along  when  a 
distant  Army  post  or  defense  job  beckons:  these  things  mean  home. 

\ou  can't  pack  the  rainbow  the  sprinkler  makes  when  sun 
slants  across  the  garden  .  .  .  nor  the  cofifee  fragrance  of  the  steamy-windowed 
kitchen  on  a  winter  morning  .  .  .  not  even  that  graceful  but  wobbly 
little  chair  that  heavy-set  callers  always  head  for. 

Lhat's  why  the  things  you  CAN  take  are  important: 
the  pictures,  the  beloved  knickknacks,  your  handsome  Towle  Sterling. 
Surely  this  above  all,  in  its  changeless  beauty  —  this  means  home. 


WHEN  Peace  comes,  there  will  be 
once  more  plenty  of  the  Towle 
Sterling  in  all  the  pieces  treasured  by 
brides  through  the  years.  Even  now 
you  can  get  the  basic  pieces,  and  a 
generous  share  of  the  exquisite  Towle 
patterns  —  patterns  that  survive  styl- 
ing whims  because  their  heritage  of 
master  craftsmanship  spans  all  the 
years  since  1690.  In  spite  of  the  fun- 
damental grace  and  artistry  of  Towle 
Sterling,  a  place  setting  costs  so  little. 

Remember,  Towle  Sterling  is  solid  sil- 
ver —  which  means  its  beauty  will  en- 
dure through  many  lifetimes.  Choose 
your  Towle  pattern  now.  Buy  essen- 
tial pieces.  And  let  your  War  Bonds 
buy  the  rest,  when  Peace  comes. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Bride  in 
Wartime  —  and  her  Towle  Sterling"  .  .  . 
a  new  booklet  written  to  help  you  select 
your  pattern  and  care  for  your  Sterling. 
Just  address:  The  Towle  Silversmiths, 
Dept.  J -4,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 


^OWLE 

STERLING 


HOUSE 
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The  red  lines  indicate  how  the  proposed  im- 
provements will  help  the  livability  of  the  house. 


SUNDEfK 


THERE  are  roughly  a  million  houses  like  this  in  America. 
Not  all  their  occupants  would  agree,  perhaps,  with  Mrs. 
Hahn  that  their  own  similar  dwellings  were  "ugly,  awk- 
ward, tall  and  skinny,"  though  they  might  settle  for 
some  of  those  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  like  her,  they  may 
wonder  what  to  do  and  how  far  to  go  with  improvements. 

Right  now,  as  of  this  wartime  moment,  you  may  do  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  which 
will  require  any  real  amount  of  war-critical  materials,  unless 
the  need  involves  your  safety  or  your  health  or  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  building  preservation.  However,  as  with 
the  Hahns,  you  can  plan  for  future  improvements,  and  pre- 
pare for  them  with  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds. 

In  the  meanwhile,  any  reliable  real-estate  man  who  knows 
neighborhood  values  will  tell  you  how  much  your  house  is 
worth  and  how  much  more  it  will  be  worth  with  certain  im- 
provements. A  contractor,  if  he  has  time,  can  furnish  ap- 
proximate costs.  And  your  banker  or  building  and  loan  can 
figure  out  what  the  financing  would  be  under  Title  1  of  FHA. 

Taking  the  Hahn  house  as  a  typical  example,  it  represents 
an  investment  of  about  $5000.  Even  if  the  Hahns  were  to 
lay  out  from  $500  to  $1500  for  repairs  and  alterations,  it 
would  still  be  a  good  investment  in  relation  to  neighborhood 
values,  and  to  what  the  Hahns  could  purchase  elsewhere. 

It  needs  a  good  paint  job,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  appear- 
ance and  keeping  the  physical  structure  in  good  condition. 
The  front  porch  is  in  poor  shape,  likewise  unbecoming; 
and  a  simple,  inexpensive  alteration  here  would  certainly 
be  a  worth-while  improvement,  in  appearance  and  in  prac- 
ticality too.  The  house  also  needs  an  outside  basement  en- 
trance. Total  cost,  $500. 

What  will  have  to  wait  is  the  building  on  of  an  additional 
bedroom,  to  make  a  place  for  the  young  son  who  now  sleeps 
in  the  same  room  with  his  two  small  sisters.  In  this  and  in 
most  cases,  the  solution  is  a  lengthening  of  the  second  floor 
over  a  portion  of  the  usual  first-floor  rear  extension.  The 
longer  roofline  will  also  help  enormously  with  the  house 
appearance.  The  cost,  which  here  includes  an  open  deck  or 
sleeping  porch,  would  be,  at  present  prices,  about  $800.  These 
improvements,  along  with  incidentals  like  shutters  in  front 
and  a  side-door  hood,  are  on  the  Hahn  postwar  agenda. 

Other  houses  like  this,  in  other  localities,  might  be  worth 
greater  or  even  less  expenditure.  But  the  best  advice  for 
all  is  to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  eventual  values. 
163 


Of  all  the.  simple  expedients,  painting  does 
most  to  brighten,  preserve  and  pull  together, 
as  here  with  a  cheerful,  warm  all-over  tone, 
white  trim  and  black  shulter.s  and  sashwork. 
Structurally  and  acstheticiilly,  ihc  new  (Mtrch 
gives  better  style  and  proportion,  as  does  the 
new  bedroom  at  the  back,  which  also  provides 
much-needed   space  for  growing-up  Haluis. 
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URTOWN  ELECTRIC  SHOP  / 

"the  Best  In  Montt  AppI'mmBs"     j/'. 
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You're  probably  one  of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  want  to  buy  a 
new  vacuum  cleaner.  You  can't  get  a  Premier  today,  of  course— but  to- 
day's the  day  to  start  doing  something  about  it.  , 

Here's  the  practical  thing  to  do— stop  in  at  your  electrical  dealer's  and 
say,  "Put  me  down  for  a  post-war  Premier!"  Such  foresight  will  pay 
you  well— for  there  just  aren't  going  to  be  enough  new  Premier  cleaners 
right  at  the  start  to  go  around. 

One  thing  is  sure,  however— they'll  be  worth  waiting  for!  Future 
Premier  Vacuum  Cleaners,  like  those  in  the  past,  will  maintain  a  single 
standard  of  performance— the  highest.  Because  of  Premier's  plans  for 
post-war  distribution,  these  cleaners  will  eventually  be  available  at  the 
best  dealers'  in  more  communities  than  ever  before.  And  you,  in  turn, 
will  get  the  benefit  from  lower  distribution  costs. 

Until  the  Armed  Forces  no  longer  require  Premier's  full  production 
facilities,  keep  your  present  vacuum  cleaner  fit  for 
aaive  duty.  Your  electrical  dealer  is  ready  to  help 
you.  The  Service  he's  selling  today  is  top -grade 
like  the  cleaners  he'll  be  selling  tomorrow— and 
he'll  appreciate  your  patronage  both  then  and  now. 

Buy  another  War  Bond  today! 

PREMIER 

DIVISION 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.JNC  •  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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"The  children  are  more  important  than  doing  dinner  dishes,"  says  Mn 
Hahn.  But  every  woman  knows  how  it  feels  to  tackle  them  next  morning 

She  Doesn't  Like  Houseworl 
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DEAR  ESTHER:  Housewives  are  all 
sisters,  you  know,  with  more  or 
less  the  same  problems;  when  your 
husband  is  standing  pantless  in  the 
morning  because  you  haven't  done  the 
ironing,  mine  may  be  standing  sockless 
because  I  haven't  done  the  mending — 
and,  dare  I  say  such  a  thing,  the  editor 
may  even  be  standing  both  sockless  and 
pantless.  But  how  do  we  know  it  unless 
an  occasional  brave  soul,  like  yourself, 
comes  out  and  admits  a  few  facts? 
That's  why  it  is  fun  for  women  to  get 
together  sometimes  and  talk  things 
over,  the  way  we  did  that  evening  in 
Saint  'Charles. 

We  women  are  all  so  much  alike,  and 
yet  so  different.  One  of  us  goes  all  out 
for  decorating,  another  cooking,  an- 
other cleaning,  or  maybe  it's  washing. 


Haven't  you  known  women  who  i 
always  washing!  It's  only  when  we 
to  do  all  phases  of  housekeeping  £ 
raising  children  with  perfection  that 
begin  to  get  into  trouble.  So  beca 
I'm  inclined  to  go  strong  on  the  c: 
dren  and  food  angle,  there  are  a  • 
things  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  / 
maybe  someday  you  can  help  me  \\ 
my  interior  decorations.  That's 
way  women  should  do,don't  you  thin 
sort  of  help  each  other. 

THAT  SINKFUL  OF  DISHl 

That  matter  of  the  oatmeal  disl 
for  example.  Was  there  ever  a  woi^ 
who  didn't  go  through  that  leaving-t 
dishes  stage?  But  after  she's  whisj 
the  dishes  to  the  sink  quickly  , 
hurried  them  through  the  suds  afte 
few  meals,  she's  apt  to  discover  i 
twice  easier  to  wash  oatmeal  dishe, 
the  morning  and  iron  a  husband's  ps 
later  on  than  the  other  way  aroi 
You  say  yourself  it's  awfully  nic( 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
dishes  done.  To  me,  a  day  which  bej 
with  a  sinkful  of  dirty  dishes  ha 
really  begun;  it  is  a  late  train 
burdened  with  yesterday's  passen 
and  doomed  to  continue  off  schedul 


THE  HECK  ^VITH 
HOUSEWORK 


tt 
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\  Mother  happily  and  cleverly  creates 
with  a  needle.  "But  I  hate  cooking!" 


Some  women  might  not  agree 
your  Declaration  of  Independence 
garding  housework :•"  There  isn't  n 
in  a  house  that  has  to  be  done  reg 
less."  You  mean,  of  course,  that 
were  a  nice  day  and  a  walk  seemed  r 
important  for  the  children  than  ha 
the  living-room  rug  swept,  no  mi 
how  dirty  it  might  be,  you'd  choose 
walk.  And  you  would  probably  be  ri 
But  don't  you  think  there  are  s 
things  that  need  to  be  discipline 
time?  After  all,  it  is  foolish  to  ig 
completely  that  six  o'clock  will  1: 
hungry  children,  hungry  husband 
end-of-day  fatigue.  Perhaps  the  hi 
medium  is  a  cross-fertilization  of  ( 
mon  sense  with  the  hands  of  the  c 

Most  housewives  in  these  day 
efficient  electrical  cleaning  device: 
in   accord   with    your   philosophj 

"I've  Tu>  titne  for  a  nap,"  says  Mrs 
victim  of  that  S-o' clock  "dead"feei  ''■• 
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housecleaning,  Esther.  You  think  it's 
[silly  to  have  mattresses,  curtains  and 
(drapes  outside  on  the  line  so  often.  It 
really  is  a  rare  woman,  any  more,  who 
takes  everything  in  the  house  and  sets 
it  outside,  spring  and  fall.  That  kind 
of  housecleaning  might  be  called  dis- 
play advertising. 

THERE'S  AL^'AYS 
TOMORKO^" 

Many  women  work  harder  mentally 
anticipating  and  dreading  a  job  than 
they  do  physically  once  the  job  is  actu- 
ally begun.  It  is  a  mistake  to  worry 
about  one  piece  of  work  while  working 
on  another.  Confine  Tuesday's  work  to 
Tuesday,  April's  to  April,  and  remem- 
ber if  you  can  that  for  tomorrow's  job 
there  will  always  be  tomorrow. 

The  problem  of  the  gasoline  station  is 
Dne  I  can't  help  you  solve,  never  having 
Dwned  a  gas  station.  I  know  you 
wouldn't  part  with  yours  for  anything; 
ind  asT  think  about  you  now,  the  sta- 
tion seems  a  part  of  your  family.  But  it 
IS  an  extremely  temperamental  part. 
It  is  the  child  who  always  requires  spe- 
;ial  attention  at  table  or  a  peevish 
jreat-uncle  who  keeps  you  on  your  toes 
est  someday  he'll  disinherit  you. 

Knowing  how  the  average  meal  is 
;onducted  with  mother  jumping  up  and 
lown  several  times,  I  shudder  to  con- 
iider  what  it  would  be  like  with  father 
loing  the  same  thing.  I  fear  I  should 
eel  compelled  to  choke  the  bell  occa- 
iionally  or  hire  Johnny-up-the-street 
or  an  hour  a  day. 
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AVOIDING  THAT 
FINAL  STRAIV 


You  think  that  feeling  good  has  a  lot 
0  do  with  getting  things  done.  How 
.rue!  It  was  the  last  straw,  remember, 
lot  the  whole  load,  that  broke  the 
amel's  back,  and  there's  only  one  thing 
■^hat  will  keep  a  mother  from  feeling  the 
veight  of  the  last  straw :  a  few  moments' 
est  in  midafternoon. 

But  the  average  woman  will  not 
naneuvBT  to  achieve  her  afternoon  nap. 
'or  women — you,  myself,  all  of  us — are 
nysterious  and  illogical  creatures:  we 
leclare  we  can't  find  a  moment  in  a  day 
D  rest,  yet  waste  half  an  hour  in  a  tele- 
)hone  conversation. 

We  should  learn  to  choose  between 
vhat  is  necessary  and  what  is  not. 
^  '"leedless  motions,  liftings,  frettings  in- 
rease  the  total  of  the  day's  fatigue  until 
inally  a  very  small  and  precious  occur- 
ence, like  brown-eyed  Denny's  not 
taying  put  when  "set  aside  to  dry," 
'"fiecomes  that  sad  last  straw. 

One  important  way  to  conserve 
trength  is  with  the  voice.  Children 
eally  listen  better  to  a  soft  voice.  Be- 
ides,  if  we  begin  to  speak  loudly  in 
he  morning  we  lose  the  power  for  em- 
)hasis  by  the  end  of  the  day.  It's  like 
;  singer  starting  out  double  forte,  or 
:  newspaper  that  always  screams  in 
leadlines. 
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IF  YOU'RE  TIRED 
OF  COOKING 


You  say  you  don't  have  the  creative 
Satisfaction  from  cooking  that  you  do 
"'irom  sewing.    But  you  know  there's  a 
"  y-product  of  good  cooking  and  well- 
lanned   meals   that   is   the   loveliest 
leauty  in  the  world.    Have  you  ever 
x)ked  at  it  from  this  angle,  Esther? 
'''^}^  t's  the  by-product  that  shows  up  later 
the  pink  complexions  of  children. 
Vhen  you  get  this  viewpoint,  cooking 
ever  becomes  monotonous. 
Your  way  of  ending  the  children's  day 
5  one  to  be  copied,  not  changed,  for  the 
1st  thought  we  leave  with  a  child  de- 
ermines  somewhat  whether  or  not  his 
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"Oops!  Thatbell!"  Fretting  over  inter- 
ruptions rubs  the  strongest  nerves  raw. 


"W^ornen  work  too  hard  cleaning."  Mrs. 
H.  makes  gadgets  do    the  stretching. 

dreams  shall  be  happy  ones,  also  the 
kind  of  waking-up  moments  he  will 
have.  You  bend  over  each  small  head, 
individually,  to  ask,  "What  is  the 
nicest  thing  that  happened  to  you  to- 
day?"  And  their  answers,  such  as,  "The 
cookies  you  baked,"  or  "Your  song. 
Mommy  Hahn,"  reveal  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  apple-blossom  simplicity 
of  a  child's  heart.  And  when  the  order  is 
reversed  and  they  make  a  hurried  con- 
fession of  what  they  think  is  the  naugh- 
tiest thing  they  did,  you  realize  it  wasn't 
so  naughty,  after  all,  and  you  wonder 
why  you  noticed  it.  That's  the  reason 
shortcomings  should  be  brushed  aside 
hastily,  not  ever  to  be  nourished  or 
strengthened. 

I  think  I'll  have  to  inaugurate  the 
"nicest  thing  that  happened  today" 
in  our  family  too. 

UOW  DO  YOlJ  DO  IT? 

I'm  still  remembering  how  you  looked 
that  evening  in  your  trim  black  suit 
accented  with  the  bright  quilted  purse 
and  hat,  your  own  handiwork.  I  envy 
you  your  sewing  accomplishments,  but 
it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  learn  how,  as 
I'd  never  stop  until  there  was  a  rufifle 
on  the  chimney. 

Come  and  "do"  a  room  for  me  some- 
time. M.  C. 


irs  izf^^r  TO 

KEEP  YOUR  ALUMINUM 
CLEAN  ANDIBRIGHT^ 

//////i/fn\^ 
wiffi  \NBot'^wer  Aluminum  Cleanser 


WEAR-EVER 
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If  it^s  me  or  the  house  that's  ready 
ar  company,  it  won't  be  the  house!" 


POLISHES  AS  IT  CLEANS 

Conserves    precious    aluminum 

Just  sprinkle  it  on  and 
ruh  with  a  wet  cloth 

Cleans 

sinks,  tubs, 

woodwork,  too 
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Luncheon  MagiG    ''0'^  Southern  Stymie  I 


N  CORN  BREAD 
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COLD    OR     HOT. 


SPAM 


HITS    THE    SFOTI 


Packed   only   in    12-ounce  fins. 
"Spam"    is   a   registered   trademark. 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 


HORMEL 

GOOD  FOODS 


FACT  -  There's  not  as  much  food  as  everybody  wants. 
What  we  have  must  be  shared,  through  rationing.  When  you 
buy  food  without  stamps,  you  take  someone  else's  share. 
CONSERVE,    SHARE    AND    PLAY    SQUARE! 


"I  don't  get  the  feeling 
of  creative  satisfaction 
from  cooking  that  I  do 
from  painting  or  sewing." 


Scf^ouMz  ^,  SAxMeft 


BEAUTY  is  where  you  see  it.  Some  of  you  could  rhapsodize  at  will  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  But  to  Esther  Hahn  and  many  other 
busy  mothers,  cooking  is  a  monotonous  bore,  nagging  them  three 
times  a  day.  Esther  says  cooking  takes  too  much  time  from  the  things 
she  reallv  enjoys  doing — singing  with  the  children,  making  slip  covers, 
arranging  flowers. 

Sirnmering  down  to  a  human  fact,  we  like  to  do  the  things  we  know 
how  to  do  best.  I've  never  made  a  slip  cover,  but  when  and  if  I  turn  out 
one  that  is  good-looking  and  not  just  something  to  hide  in  the  attic,  I'll'l 
probably  want  to  slip-cover  everything  in  sight.  Cooking  is  like  that.  If 
you  give  it  your  heart  and.  mind  it  can  be  as  soul-satisfying  as  painting 
pictures  on  the  cupboard  doors — and  1  mean  it! 
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No  one  has  time  for  elaborate  meals  these 
days,  but  any  meal  should  be  worthy  of 
the  time  you  do  give  it.  Sketchy  un- 
planned meals  are  neither  fun  to  prepare 
nor  to  eat.  These  light  meals  planned  for 
busy  days  will,  I  hope,  inspire  you  to  get 
more  fun  out  of  your  job. 


"TIIK  TI  1 

.t\*S 

AKE  OITT!" 

Chickon 

Soup 

Wi 

ill  Rice 

Oeiimed  KfiK**  ^ 

th 

Asparagus 

Toasled  Rolls 

Radi.shfs 

Sli«'«'«J  OraiiKcs — 

Straw  lM'rri«'»          1 

Tea 

If  it's  a  rainy  day  and  you've  chosen  to 
devote  it  to  making  a  skirt  for  the 
dressing  table  or  refreshing  the  chil- 
dren's clothes,  make  your  meal  as  sunny 
and  gay  as  a  forsythia  branch.  The 
eggs  can  be  cooked  at  breakfast  time, 
and  the  rhubarb  sauce,  too — both  put 
to  chill.  When  you  lay  aside  your 
scissors,  there  is  really  little  left  to  dOj- 
Make  your  salad  a  picture.  .  .  .  TI  ' 
icy-cold  tomatoes  are  good  eaten  pi 
of  hand  with  just  salt— like  a  picnic  oi; 
a  summer  day.  It's  a  satisfying  lunch 
and  you'll  go  back  to  your  work  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm. 
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Serve  the  soup  in  your  gayest  bowls.  .  ,  . 
The  main  course  is  no  trick  and  one  of 
spring's  treats — children  like  it  too.  .  .  . 
Oranges  are  easier  to  slice  than  to  section. 
Buying  the  first  box  of  strawberries  will 
do  as  much  for  morale  as  a  new  hat. 


TKAY 

MEAL. 

TODAY 

ilut 

Tomato 

.luice 

Gar<i 

fii  Sand 

tvi<-hes 

Cold  t.ii 

Mtards,  J 
Milk 

am  Sa«ir<> 

BLiliV  TOWAY  — 
JV5>>T.A  KNACK 

Pineapple-Cheese  .Sajidwich 

Crisp  Bacon  Lettuce 

(.iinper-Ale-and-Crapefruit  Cooler 

Brownies 


Try  tomato  juice  hoi  for  a  pickup.  .  .  . 
For  the  spread:  Chop  together  )/2 
peeled  cucumber — I'd  remove  the  seeds; 
6-8  radishes;  a  scallion  or  two;  a  handful 
of  water  cress  or  lettuce;  and  4  hard- 
cooked  eggs.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  bind  together  with  mayonnaise.  .  .  . 
Turn  the  custards  out  of  their  molds  and 
slip-cover  with  a  sauce  made  by  thinning 
a  favorite  jam  with  fruit  juice. 


An  easy  broiled  sandwich,  and  one  you'll 
repeat  as  often  as  you  have  a  can  of  pine- 
apple. Toast  the  bread,  put  drained  pine- 
apple slice  on  top,  lay  a  slice  of  cheese 
over  that.  Under  the  broiler  it  goes  until 
cheese  melts.  Crisp  bacon  can  go  under' 
neath  the  pineapple  if  you  think  best. 
Grapefruit  juice  and  ginger  ale  with  ice 
cubes  to  clirtk  against  the  glass  "coolai 
you  down."  .  .  .  Don't  forget  to  makei 
brownies  once  in  a  while.  Children  love 
them  and  they  are  easy  to  make. 


APRIL   SnOM'ERS  AND 
KPKING  FLOl^'EltK 

Asparagus  Soup 

Stuffed-Egg  Salad  on  Water  Cress 

Whole   JOmatoes 

Bread-an<l- It  utter  Saadwi«-he» 

Pink  Rhubarh  Sauce 

Iced  Tea  or  Milk 


TODAY  YOU  PAMPER  YOUR 
OWN  TAKTES 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Fresh  Fruit-Salad  Plato 

Fingers  of  Peanut  Breatl 

Iced  Chocolate 


You  can't  go  wrong  on  making  a  fruitl 
salad  beautiful.  Crisp  and  cold,  there'sl 
nothing  better  to  look  at  or  to  eat.  Createf 
your  own  picture  plates  from  fruits 
hand.  .  .  .  The  peanut -butter-bread| 
recipe  is  in  your  WINS  manual. 
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!x)lorful  china,  linen  and  the  flowers  from 
/our  garden  are  your  "props."  With 
hem  you  can  create  a  stage  setting  that 
nakes  even  the  simplest  meal  more  glam- 
Tous.  Foods  in  themselves  have  their 
>wn  natural  beauty.  It's  mixing  them 
ip — the  reds,  greens,  yellows  and  whites — 
jhat  gives  your  meals  the  most  appetiz- 
ng  effect.  Though  you  may  feel  that  the 
■  look  "  of  a  meal  is  only  momentary — like 
landscape  just  before  the  sun  goes  do  wn — 
i'ourreal  pleasure  is  increating  it,  and  that 
/ill  last  until  you  produce  another. 


FOR  A  YELLOW^  CLOTH 
AIVD  VIOLETS 

Yellow  is  spring's  own  choice  for  tablecloths. 
A  low  bowl  of  violets  and  hepaticas  would  be 
enchanting  with  a  yellow  cloth. 

Cold  Veal  Loaf 

Creamed  New  Potatoes  and  Peas 

Scallions  Refrigerator  Rolls 

Tomato,  Olive,  Aspic  Salad 

Meringued  Peaches — Custard  Sauce 

Coffee  or  Milk 


iiwnopsla:  Meat  loaf  needn't  always  be 
lot.  You  can  make  it  ahead,  as  you  can 
ihe  salad,  rolls  and  dessert.  This  meal  is 
j.  good  choice  when  company  comes.  Let 
he  children  shell  the  peas. 


EOU   A   GREEN   CLOTH 
AND   liVHlTE  LILACS 

For  a  green  cloth,  your  best  white  china  and 
white  lilacs  or  yellow  daffodils!  Your  table  will 
look  as  crisp  as  a  white  starched  pinafore  and  as 
fresh  as  the  countryside  after  a  warm  spring  rain. 

Iced  Raw- Vegetable  Bouquet 
Baked  Chicken  Pie — Biscuit  Crust 

Fresh  Asparagus  Rolls 

Vanilla  IceCream — Hot  Cherry  Sauce 
Refrigerator  Cookies     Coffee  or  Milk 


iyuopmlm:  In  the  next  column  is  the 
ecipe  for  the  refrigerator  cookies — the 
>est  of  its  kind,  we  think.  Slice  them  off 
vhenever  your  supply  is  low. 


FOR   A   BLUE  CLOTH   AND 
APPLE   BLOSSOMS 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops 

•        and  Tomato  Halves 

Tiny  New  Potatoes  Rolled  in  Parsley 

Green  Salad 

Rolls 

Frozen  Strawberries  With  Mint 

Coffee  or  Milk 


"/  like  to  choose  flowers  that  go 
with  the  color  of  my  tablecloths.''' 

Synopals!  Tuck  sprays  of  cress  around 
the  tomatoes  and  chops.  It's  no  extra 
work  and  you'll  carry  the  platter  more 
proudly.  .  .  .  Crush,  sweeten  and  add 
chopped  mint  to  berries.  Put  in  freezing 
tray  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner.'  It  shouldn't  be  solid. 

Relriiterator  Cooklws 

Cream  1  cup  shortening  with  2  cups 
light  brown  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  2  well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  mixture 
up  light  again.  Sift  3  cups  flour  with 
Z'y^  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  '/i 
teaspoon  salt.  Work  thoroughly  into 
creamed  mixture;  54  to  1  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts  may  be  added,  if  desired. 
Shape  into  long  rolls.  Wrap  in  waxed 
paper.  Chill  in  refrigerator  at  least 
overnight.  Slice  dough  off  as  thin  as 
you  can.  Bake  on  greased  cooky  sheets 
in  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  about 
eight  minutes  or  until  done. 

Market  with  the  children  now  and 
then.  Let  them  cut  out  the  cookies — 
wash  the  vegetables.  Their  fun  is  your 
gain.  Make  your  meals  a  shared  pleasure 
instead  of  a  one-woman  chore.  Win  your 
audience — the  compliments  will  come  be- 
fore the  finale. 

#  Start  a  mugiivatittnbux.  Everybody 
from  dad  down  to  the  youngest  puts  in 
bids  for  favorite  dishes.  It  gives  them 
a  feeling  of  having  a  part  in  what's  going 
on.  Suggestions  may  turn  up  for  foods 
you've  long  forgotten.  No  better  way, 
either,  to  jounce  dad  out  of  being  non- 
committal. Just  watch  him  on  dad's 
night ! 

#  All  ehlUrvn  like  to  eut  out.    Let 

them  start  a  scrapbook  for  you.  Their 
selection  of  pictures  of  food  may  give  you 
ideas,  even  though  they  might  not  be 
what  you'd  select  yourself. 

#  Mf  you  artt  tired  antl  the  ehiltlrvn 

frettif,  call  them  into  the  kitchen 
while  you  prepare  dinner.  Sing  the  songs 
you  all  love.  When  dad  comes  home, 
everyone  will  be  in  a  jolly  mood. 

#  When  you  inrent  a  neu)  di»h,  don't 
keep  it  a  secret,  but  let  the  family  name  it. 
Be  proud  of  your  "chef  d'oeuvres!" 

#  Build  up  a  reputation  for  your  Cook- 
ing— not  only  with  company  but  with 
your  own  family.  Their  pride  is  your 
reward. 

When  the  children  say  at  bedtime  that 
the  "nicest  thing  for  today"  was  the 
cookies,  the  "pretty"  salad  or  the  flower 
by  their  plate,  you  realize  that  you  hold 
your  family  in  the  hollow  of  your  spoon. 


"5rVf>  (PYRr  said  Helen  of  Troy, 
meaning  the  fire,  where  beef  was 
roasted  on  spits  three  thousand  years 
ago  in  Greece  and  Tro)'. 


''KITCHENER"  said  UlUan 
Russell,  meaning  the  elaborate 
English  and  American  ranges 
—  including  Tappans — which 
helped  make    The  Nineties' '  gay. 


TAPPAN  say  American  women,  meaning  this 
lovely  range  with  the  Divided-rTop  and  so  many 
extra  conveniences .  .  .  the  kind  of  a  range  many, 
many  families  are  saving  Bonds  to  obtain — to  grace 
their  postwar  kitchens! 


Write  for  Free  Copy  of  the  "Owner's 
Guide"  on  use  and  care  of  your  'lappan. 

Liquefied  Gas  Users:  Renieniber 
Tappans  will  be  available  for  use  with 
any  kind  of  gas  ...  as  soon  as  domestic 
range  manufacture  is  again  permitted. 
The  TAPPAN  STOVE  Co.,  Dept.  J, 
Mansfield,  Ohio — for  63  years  makers  of 
quality  ranges — 100%  in  war  work  now. 


Tuppan 


Certified 
Performance 


far  Cooking 
Perfection 


"When  good  cooks  get  together — Tappan's  the  topic/" 


A   Vital  Message  from  the 
Wbrld's  Largest  Furniture  Manufacturer 


To  the  5,600,000  newly  weds  of  the  past 
3  years — to  the  thousands  of  others 
who  plan  to  refurnish  their  homes  .  .  . 
Kroehler  offers  this  friendly  suggestion. 

When  you  buy  your  furniture  you  will 
naturally  want  styles  and  colorings  that 
fit  in  with  your  decorating  plans.  But 
remember,  if  your  furniture  is  to  give  you 
the  utmost  in  comfort,  appearance,  and 
years  of  service,  it  must  also  be  well  made. 
The  most  luxurious  coverings  may  easily 
hide  poor  construction  and  materials. 


Be  careful . . 
vestment  .  . 

LABEL. 

For  50  years  Kroehler  has  built  into 
its  furniture,  many  "hidden"'''  features. 
Features  which  combine  to  create  the 
exceptional  quality,  sturdiness  and  com- 
fort for  which  the  Kroehler  label  and 
craftsmanship  is  so  famous. 

That's  why  we  suggest .  .  .  when  you 
buy  your  furniture — buy  with  confi- 
dence— buy  Kroehler. 


A  large  portion  of  the  facilities 
of  the  10  great  Kroehler  fac- 
tories is  now  devoted  to  the 
production    of    tvar    matiriel. 


KROEHLER/^-H 


BIG  IDEAS  THAT  COST  LITTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  161) 


Analyzing  Esther's  successful  technique, 
ertain  principles  are  apparent  which  it 
.ould  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  when  plan- 
ing decoration  features  of  your  own. 
'  Every  adaptation  of  old  objects  to  new 
ses  answers  a  sincere  need.  There  is  no  obvi- 
us  attempt  to  be  clever  or  sophisticated. 
Isther  believes  in  quick  action  before  an 
iea  gets  stale.  Pressure  work,  if  necessary, 
hile  the  enthusiasm  is  high — if  you  delay, 
ou  may  not  act. 

Strict  adherence  to  an  established  color 
lieme.  This  throws  the  emphasis  on  color 
rid  doesn't  spot  the  style  of  individual  items. 

also  presents  a  whole  room  picture  with 
larm  the  dominant  theme. 
Throughout  her  home,  Mrs.  Hahn  has 
;td  simple  cottons  that  can  be  laundered 
r-quently  and  has  avoided  imitation  ele- 
tnce. 

No  window  treatment  is  old-style  or 
inipy — all  are  fashion-wise.  Ruffles  are 
ide,  draping  full,  materials  well  chosen. 

-re  are  no  ready-made  slipcovers  or  cur- 
.■is;  everything  is  home-sewed. 
Articles  such  as  tables  and  benches  are  re- 
liinted  frequently,  kept  Spruce  with  skill- 
|lly  blended  paint  colors. 
;  Faults  in  architecture  become  distinctive 
llatures  under  the  Hahn  touch.  A  chimney 
[g  provides  a  niche  for  bookshelves,  a  blind 
l.ndow  makes  a  recessed  cabinet. 
I  Everything   is  crisply   fresh,   laundered, 
jessed,  gleaming  with  the  kind  of  grooming 
lat  is  in  itself  embellishment.  "A  little  at  a 
ne  does  it,"  Esther  explains. 


•  Whimsical,  dramatic  ideas  are  confined 
mostly  to  upstairs  rooms.  They  have  the 
charm  of  fleeting  moods,  are  gay,  do  not  look 
too  permanent,  suggest  the  refreshment  of 
frequent  change. 

Mrs.  Hahn's  own  analysis  of  her  technique 
is  simple.  Here  is  the  formula: 

•  Everything  you  now  have  and  actually 
need  can  be  made  presentable,  even  attrac- 
tive. Don't  wait  to  see  if  you  can  buy  some- 
thing new  next  year;  fix  up  what  you  al- 
ready have  as  soon  as  you  get  an  idea. 

•  Mediocrity  most  often  is  in  the  propor- 
tions of  things,  so  change  the  old  propor- 
tions. For  instance,  put  voluminous  curtains 
on  skimpy-size  windows;  take  an  inch  off  the 
legs  of  old  seating  pieces  before  you  cover 
them;  make  thin  chair  backs  thick  with 
padding  and  extend  them  with  crisp  frills. 

•  In  backgrounds,  get  emphasis  by  doing 
the  unusual.  If  your  wall  is  uneven,  don't 
use  apologetic  ivory,  but  cover  it  instead 
with  something  beautiful  like  azure-blue 
paper  sprinkled  with  flowers^which  she 
actually  did: 

•  Make  places  to  store  all  cluttery  material, 
for  good  housekeeping  is  part  of  decoration. 
Children's  toys,  games  and  books  should  be 
out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  The  base  of  an 
old  bureau,  a  chiffonier,  china  closet  or 
buffet  will  do.  Even  a  good  packing  box 
paints  up  or  covers  over  attractively. 

"Most  women  with  budget  difficulties 
can't  splurge  on  decorations,"  Esther  Hahn 
says,  "so  face  your  problem  and  act — don't 
wait  for  an  inheritance." 


KISS  THE  GIRLS  GOOD-BY 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 


Bret  turned  politely.  "Are  you  in  show 
siness,  too,  Mr.  Whitman?" 
"No,"  Henry  said.  "I  work  in  a  factory." 
"He  has  a  very  important  job,"  Judy  ex- 
iined.  "He  designs  guns  on  planes." 
"That's  the  stuff,"  Bret  said  cordially. 
Ceep  'em  flying." 

"  He  tried  to  get  in  the  Air  Forces.  And  the 
my.  And  everything.  But  they  wouldn't 
ce  him."  Judy  was  helpful. 
I  Oh,  fine,  Henry  thought.   Poor  old  Whit- 
en, the  decrepit  wreck.   Nobody  wants  him. 
J :  gave  the  major  a  long,  cold  stare. 
■  'Look,"  said  Judy  hastily,  "I've  got  to 
SBon  over  to  the  canteen.  Are  you  taking 
^,  Henry?" 
u    -Sure." 

\  ''Can't  go  in,  though,  can  you,  old  boy? 

I  civilians  allowed.   I'll  take  up  the  escort 

s  vice  where  you  leave  off."   Bret  was  ob- 

/■usly  pleased  with  himself.  A  uniform  was 

^reat  thing. 

B'You  can't  go  in  either,"  Judy  pointed 
HL.  "Enlisted  men  only."  She  smiled  at 
■  Pnry.  Judy  was  a  wonderful  girl. 
J  ifhey  walked  out  into  the  murky  grayness 
iloi  Manhattan  in  the  rain.  The  doorman 
Ijwiistled  vainly  at  taxis  which  sped  by. 
■   iry  signaled  just  as  vainly. 

Let  me,"  Bret  said.  He  stepped  out  into 
L    street  and  headlights  flickered  on  his 
0  -leaved  shoulders. 
L  taxi  slithered  to  a  stop.  "Okay,  major," 
driver  said. 

udy  scurried  into  the  cab. 
I'll  walk  on  home,"  Henry  said.    "The 
or  will  take  care  of  you.  Good  night, 

of  you." 

|udy's  head  popped  out  of  the  cab  and  she 

;ed  as  if  she  were  going  to  protest.   But 

didn't.  She  said,  "Good  night,  Henry." 

finry  walked  home  through  quiet  side 

'ets,  and  the  rain  dripped  down  his  collar. 

was  wet  and  unhappy  and  nothing  made 

ai  sense.  Uniforms — they  were  what  Judy 

lil  d.  Maybe  she  loved  him  and  maybe  she 

f^ii't,  but  there  was  a  war  on,  and  Judy 

only  human. 

e  unlocked  the  door  of  the  Whitman 
biATistone  he'd  lived  in  all  his  life.  A  dim 
lif  t  burned  in  the  hall.  It  shone  on  the  dark 
1m  1  of  Annette,  his  kid  sister.  She  was  kiss- 


ing a  young  man.  The  young  man  wore  navy 
blue  and  an  ensign's  gold  stripe  on  his  sleeve. 
Henry  banged  the  door  with  unnecessary 
violence  and  the  ensign  jumped. 

"Really,  Henry,"  said  Annette  with  com- 
plete calm,  "must  you  bang  things?" 

The  ensign  had  turned  scarlet.  He  was 
very  young — maybe  twenty — and  the  look 
on  Henry's  face  quite  evidently  appalled 
him.  "So  long,  Annette,"  he  said  hastily. 
"See  you  sometime."  He  went  out,  closing 
the  door  carefully  behind  him.  Annette's 
eyes  followed  him,  and  her  expression  an- 
noyed Henry. 

"At  sixteen,"  he  said,  "you  aren't  sup- 
posed to  be  kissing  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  that  shows  up  in  a  uniform." 

Annette  looked  at  him  absently.  "His 
name's  Pete,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  care  what  his  name  is.  Don't  let 
me  see  him  around  here  again." 

"You  probably  won't."  To  his  horror,  her 
eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears.  "Pete  has  his 
sailing  orders — I  could  tell  by  the  way  he 
acted.  He  may  never  come  back — that's 
why  I  let  him  kiss  me." 

She  walked  up  the  stairs  with  a  curious 
dignity,  leaving  Henry  staring  unhappily 
after  her.  He  wished  he'd  kept  quiet.  He 
wished  he'd  never  come  home.  He  wished  he 
was  an  ensign,  with  his  sailing  orders.  But 
he  was  a  factory  worker,  due  on  the  job  at 
eight  A.M.,  and  he'd  better  get  some  sleep. 
He  went  upstairs  slowly,  feeling  very  old  and 
completely  out  of  everything. 

The  next  day  Henry  was  called  to  Mr. 
Leathers'  office.  Mr.  Leathers  was  the  pro- 
duction manager,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
Henry  about  a  "bug"  which  had  developed 
in  the  inertia  mount. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  de- 
manded in  the  middle  of  their  conversation. 
Henry  was  staring  absently  at  a  blueprint. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  Henry  said. 

"Probably  a  girl,"  diagnosed  Mr.  Leath- 
ers, who  was  cynical  about  women.  He  was 
a  tired  man,  with  a  sardonic  expression  and 
ulcers  of  the  stomach.  "Don't  let  a  girl  inter- 
fere with  business.  You're  doing  an  impor- 
tant job,  Henry.  Not  all  the  heroes  get 
Purple  Hearts,  you  know." 


First  aid  for  drowsy  rooms 


Want  to  make  mealtimes  cheerful?  Give  your  buffet  this  beauty  treatment.  A  circular 
mirror  of  Plate  Glass  on  the  wall,  and  a  mirrored  buffet  top  to  catch  every  reflection 
and  gleam  of  light.  They'll  make  your  dining  room  seem  larger  as  well  as  brighter. 
And  win  "Oh's"  of  admiration  from  everyone  who  sees  them. 


Brighten  up  walls  and  ceiling  with  Pitts- 
burgh Live  Paint.  Then  hang  a  framed 
Plate  Glass  mirror  (any  shape  you  like) 
over  your  console  table.  Result:  an  en- 
trance hall  you'll  be  really  proud  of 


You  can't  beat  a  full-length  Plate  Glass 
door  mirror  as  a  two-way  improvement. 
Makes  the  room  gayer  and  lighter.  And 
makes  you  perfectly  sure  of  your  ap- 
pearance from  hat  to  shoes. 


You  can  get  these  items  at  your  favorite  department  or  furniture  store. 


The  majority  of  mirror  manufacturers  use  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  because  of  its  beauty 
and  accurate  reflections.  So  the  Pittsburgh  Label  on  a  mirror  or  top  is  your  assurance 
of  good  plate  glass,  no  matter  who  makes  the  product.  Remember,  if  you  want  the 
best,  be  sure  your  mirror  or  top  is  made  oi plate  glass. 


Fascinating  ways  to  give  your 
rooms  charm  and  sparkle  with 
mirrors  and  plate  glass.  Effec- 
tive, inexpensive  ideas.  12 
pages,  illustrated  in  full  color. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company 
2016-4  Grant  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send   me,    without   obligation,   your  new,   free 
booklet,  entitled  "Decorating  your  Home  with  Class." 


Name  . 


Address . 
City 


.State. 
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bylEHEIIAIY. 

perfumer 


Perfume,  6.50— 3.50— debutante 
size,  1.10.  Dusting  powder,  1.00. 
Other  Frolic  fascinators — 
Toilet  water,  1.75.  Talcum  powder,  50t. 


"No,  sir,"  said  Henry  politely,  and  went 
on  making  careful  corrections  on  the  blue- 
print. What  Mr.  Leathers  said  was  true,  but 
he  didn't  know  about  Judy.  Judy  would 
probably  go  all  out  for  a  Purple  Heart. 

Henry  had  a  date  with  her  for  that  night. 
Maybe  they  could  talk  things  over  and  get 
back  on  the  old  solid  basis.  He  hurried 
home  from  work  at  five  o'clock,  took  a 
shower  and  shaved.  The  phone  rang  while  he 
was  shaving,  and  he  answered,  and  it  was 
Judy. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  she  said.  She  always 
said  that. 

He  wondered  if  she  was  going  to  break 
their  date,  and  the  thought  seemed  to  catch 
in  his  throat  so  he  couldn't  speak  properly. 

Judy's  voice  was  warm  and  gay.  "Look, 
you  don't  mind  if  Bret  comes  along  with  us 
tonight,  do  you?  After  all,  he  wants  to  see 
the  town  and  he  hasn't  a  thing  to  do." 

"That's  all  right;  glad  to  have  him," 
Henry  said,  and  hung  up. 

Hadn't  a  thing  to  do,  eh?  What  about  the 
USO  and  the  Ofificers'  Club  and  all  the  other 
places  that  were 
knocking  themselves 
out  to  entertain  guys 
like  Hart?  Why  did 
he  have  to  muscle  in 
on  Henry's  date?  But 
apparently  Judy  was 
glad  to  have  him. 
Apparently  Judy 
wanted  at  least  one 
man  in  uniform 
along. 

He  forgot  about  all 
that,  though,  when 
he  saw  her  waiting 
in  the  lobby  of  her 
apartment  house. 
\Vhat  was  there  about 
her  that  made  his  head 
swim  and  his  heart 
bounce  around  in  his 
chest?  She  was  just 
another  girl  with 
tawny  hair  and  big 
dark  eyes  and  a  smile 
that — well,  probably 
it  was  the  smile  that 
did  it.  It  wrapped  it- 
self around  you  and 
made  you  glad  you'd 
come. 

Henry  kissed  her 
cheek  lightly.  "You 
look  nice.  Judy." 

She  did  too.  A 
green  velvet  suit  with 
a  blouse  that  tied  in 
a  big  bow  against  her 
throat.  And  a  hat 
that  was  mostly  veil, 
with  a  dash  of  green 
velvet.  Henry  liked 
veils. 

There  was  a  cold 
draft  on  his  back  as 
the  door  swung  open 
behind  him. 

"Hope  I'm  not  late,"  said  Major  Hart 
breezily.  "I  got  tied  up  in  knots  over  at  the 
USO  offices.  Judy,  you  look  like  spring  in 
the  jungle — beautiful  but  dangerous." 

Oh,  fine.  Henry  thought.  /  tell  her  she  looks 
nice,  and  listen  to  the  fancy  line  this  lad  hands 
out.  Well,  some  people  can  make  with  the 
words  and  some  can't.  No  use  worrying  over  a 
little  thing  like  that. 

Where  are  we  going  to  dinner?"  Judy 
asked,  looking  at  Henry. 

"I  thought  maybe  the  Yale  Club,"  Henry 
told  her. 

"Look,"  said  Bret,  with  a  quick,  apolo- 
getic smile,  "I've  got  a  nerve,  but  I  have 
such  a  short  time  here  in  New  York.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  go  to  that  new  club,  where 
they  have  the  super-de-luxe  floor  show  with 
all  the  bee-yutiful  babes." 

"You  mean  the  Sequin  Club!"  Judy  ex- 
claimed. "Of  course.  I  think  it  would  be 
fun,  don't  you,  Henry?" 

"Sure,"  Henry  said.  His  blue  eyes  gazed 
off  into  space.  He  was  getting  an  idea.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  and  I'll  go  phone  for  a  reservation." 


said    Miss    Sutton.    "Itl 
I  must  see  you — it's  beel 


By  What  Subtle  Means? 

Sj^  'f^eijet  "TH-  "Kent 

As  tall  and  as  handsome  as  a  young 
Greek'  god. 
He  stands  at  the  mirror  adjusting 
his  tie; 
He  brushes  his  hair  for  the  second 
time! 
I  watch  him,  amazed,  from  the 
tail  of  my  eye. 
He  is  wearing  his  sport  coat 
instead  of  a  sweater. 
He  has  j)ut  on  his  slacks  instead 
of  his  jeans — 
A  model  of  how  today's  youth 
should  be  dressed! 
A  triumph!   Achieved  by  what 
subtle  means? 
Not  by  persuasion  and  not  by 
command. 
But  by  some  little  maiden — I 
wonder  just  who. 
For  some  little  girl  has 
unconsciously  done 
What  his  mother's  been  trying 
his  lifetime  to  do! 
My  thoughts  are  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  of  pain, 
.Yet  so  it  has  been  since  the  world 
began. 
A  mother  can  model  her  daughter 
alone, 
But  two  women  are  needed  to 
fashion  a  man. 


He  went  into  the  little  booth  by  the  di 
and  telephoned  the  Sequin  Club.   He  aske| 
to  speak  to  Miss  Kay  Sutton. 

Miss  Sutton's  voice  was  high  and  ver 
very  animated.  "Hello-o-o,"  she  said. 

"Hello,  Kay." 

"Da-a-rling." 
Henry,  isn't  it? 
ages!" 

"Well,  look,  I  wondered — w?'re  comr 
over.  Judy  and  I  and  a  major.  Will  you 
nice  to  the  major  so  I  can  talk  to  Judy ? ' 

"Da-a-rling,  I'll  be  sweet  to  the  majo 
I'll  get  him  to  tell  me  about  his  medals." 

They  had  plenty  of  time  for  dinner  befor 
the  floor  show  went  on.  Henry  didn't  tal 
much,  but  then  he  never  did.  Finally  th 
lights  lowered  and  the  green-and-silver  rooi 
took  on  an  exotic  look.  The  orchestra  bega 
to  play  something  with  an  odd  South  Se 
rhythm,  and  the  girls  came  out.  1  hey  wer 
beauties,  and  they  could  dance. 

"This,"  Bret  announced,  "is  definite! 
plus.  Look  at  the  fancy  way  that  blonde  o 
the  end  is  put  to 
gether!"  He  grinne 
happily,  and  so  di 
Henry.  The  blond 
on  the  end  was  Ka\ 
She  gave  them  a 
ultrabewitchin 
smile. 

"Would you  liket 
meet  her? "  Henry  ir 
quired  craftily.  Hop 
rose  in  his  heart  lik 
a  kite  catching  th 
breeze. 

"No,  thanks,"  sai 
Bret.  "Those  babt 
are  to  look  at,  not  t 
talk  to.  I'm  ver 
happy  just  as  I  am 
He  patted  Jucl\ 
shoulder,  and  Henr 
eyed  him  with  uttt 
hatred. 

Of  course  Ka 
came  over  after  lit 
number  a. id  sat  di>\', 
with  ihein.  "Oh-h, 
she  said,  touching  th 
oak  leaves  on  Bret' 
.shoulder.  "Arealliv 
major.  I  think  I'l 
adopt  him." 

"That'll  be  fine,, 
Bret  assured  her,  bu 
he  turned  right  bad 
to  Judy. 

Kay  looked  sur 
prised.  She  movei 
over  toward  Henr> 
"I  must  be  slipping 
she  said. 

"Try  again, 
Henry  commandec 
firmly. 

Kay  tried  again 

She    tried    severa 

times,  but  she  didn' 

get  anywhere.    She  was  not  a  girl  to  wast 

her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  and  ever 

tually  she  turned  hopefully  to  Henry. 

"Da-a-rling,"  she  said.  "Must  you  alway 
be  with  Judy?  Don't  you  ever  have  tim> 
for  me?" 

A  week  ago  I^enry  would  have  grinned  ani 
said,  "You  know  how  it  is  with  Judy  am 
me,  Kay."  But  now  even  he  didn't  kno\ 
how  it  was  with  them.  Judy  sat  listening  t 
Bret  tell  about  being  shot  down  over  th 
Channel,  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and  intent 
Henry's  heart  felt  like  an  old  croquet  ball 
"Let's  dance,"  he  said  to  Kay. 

So  they  danced  and  he  held  her  close  anc 
put  his  cheek  on  her  blond  hair,  whid' 
smelled  of  a  perfume  he  didn't  like  at  all 
He  looked  at  Judy  out  of  the  corner  of  hi 
eye  to  see  if  she  was  watching.  She  smiled  a 
him  sweetly,  encouragingly.  Henry  swon 
under  his  breath. 

"What  did  you  say,  da-a-rling?"  Ka; 
inquired. 

"  I  said  I  was  a  workingman.  I  have  to  g< 
home." 

(Continued  on  Page  172) 
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ROUGH      THE      LOOKING      GLASS 


BEHOLD        ROSE        POINT,        BEAUTIFUL        FROM        EVERY        ANGLE 


U»t<}niU(f^ 


WALLACE 


...woven  into  a 

Rose  Point  wedding  veil,  queen  of  laces . . .  sculptured  into  silver, 
queen  of  metals.  Wallace  Rose  Point  is  sterling  lacework  endowed  with 
Third  Dimension  Beauty.  This  hand-wrought  quality,  exclusively  Wallace, 
is  expressed  in  the  sculpture  of  the  full-blown  rose. 


Wallace  craftsmen  dedicate  their  skills  to  Victory.  But  plan  now  for  the  post-war  era  when  silver    will   again   be  available   in   larger  quantities   for  gracious   living.     iX    iX    iX     Send   10(>   for   book,    Wallace 
!Moods  in  Silver,  and  read  the  fascinating  history  of  Wallace  sculptured  patterns  -  Grand  Colonial,    Stradivari,   Sir   Christopher,   Grande  Baroque  and   RcKe   Point.   Wallace  silversmiths,   wallingford,  conn. 
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BOTH  SAY 


VCODdYS  VANPnUfP 


Children  and  grown-ups  alike  are  bothered  with  ugly,  unsightly  dandruff. 
Don't  let  this  dandruff  spoil  your  appearance!  Fitch  Shampoo  is  an  antiseptic. 
Leaves  your  hair  shining  with  natural  life  and  color,  and  completely  free  of 
DANDRUFF.  Use  Fitch  Shampoo  regularly  each  week.  Fitch  Shampoo  is  sold 
under  a  money-back  guarantee  to  remove  dandruff  with  the  first  application. 
Effective  in  the  hardest  water !  Good  for  all  colors  and  textures  of  hair !  Econom- 
ical enough  for  the  whole  family!  Fitch  Shampoo  reconditions  as  it  cleanses! 


The  Iryjih  about  Soap  Shampoos 


Soap  Shampoo 
l\    1.  Bactoria  and  dandruff  scat- 
teredf   but   no/   removed,    by 
ordinary  toap  shampoo. 


FUch  Shampoo 

7.  Bacteria,  dandruff  and 
other  foreign  matter  effec- 
tively destroyed  and  re- 
moved by  Fitch  Shampoo. 


After  and  between  Fitch  shampoos  you  can  keep  your  hair  shining  and 
manageable  by  using  a  few  drops  of  Fitch's  Ideal  Hair  Tonic  every  day. 


NDRUFF      O/  ^^m 

MOVER  ^nampccr 

THE  F.W.  FITCH  COMPANV.  DES  MOINES  6.  lOWt  -  BtVONNE,  N.I.  •  LOS  ANGELES  21.  CALIF.  •  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 


Embroider  this  dainty 

WRAPPER  AND 
,   SACQLE  SET 
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1   PIECE  SET 

CROCHET  AND 
ENABROIOERY 

COTTON 
INSTRUCTIONS 


172  —  You  can  finish  this 
t  in  just  a  few  hours — ull  that's 
required  is  simple  lazy  daisy  em- 
broidery and  a  crocheted  picot 
edge  around  the  garments.  We 
send  you  the  Wrapper  and  Sacque 
of  soft,  warm,  cream  flannelette 
already  sewed  and  hemstitched 
for  crochet.  We  also  send  you  a 
ball  of  fine  quality  crochet  cotton, 
in  either  pink  or  blue,  for  cro- 
cheting the  edge,  suflicient  pastel 
colored  embroidery  thread  for  the 
stamped  design,  and  complete  in- 
structions. Altogether  a  wonder- 
ful value,  and  a  serviceable, 
I  long-wearing  addition  to  baby's 
I  wardrobe.  Order  hy  number 
above;  stale  choire  of  color  for 
crochet  cotton.  100%  Satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 


FREDERICK    HERRSCHNER    CO. 

508   S.  FRANKLIN  ST..  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 


CL€ANS  ORSSS 

JM^  NEW! 


YES!  Dresses,  ties,  drapes,  rugs, 
upholstery,  etc.  stay  lovely  longer 
with  safe,  easy-to-use  Uri-Kleeii^ 
the  quality  cleaner  that  gives  beau- 
tiful results  and  saves  you  many  dol- 
lars. Odorless,  can't  burn  or  explode! 
Wonderful,  too,  for  painted  wood- 
work, walls,  tile,  etc.  Largo  $1 .00  size 
makes  25  ^^allons.  At  department, 
drill,',  hardware  stores,  or  order  <iirect. 

MONEY   BACK    GUARANTEE-, 


DRI-KLEEN  CO..  Dept.  S-4 

325  W.  Huron  St..  Chicago  10.  111. 

e60c-$l  /circle  one).  Send  Dri-Kleen  t 


-Citu  nrid  State- 
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This  lipstick 

PASSES 

the  "time  test' 


r-'^!^  A'*^-^  lipstick  may  flatcer  when 
Xa^iV  ■^  '■  '"'■'•'  goes  on.  But  bow  does 
it  look  a  few  hours  later?  The  new 
Don  Juan  Lipstick  passes  t' is 
"time  test"  easily  —  keeps  your 
lips  frcsh-lookinK  and  lovely 
hours  longer!  Don  Juan  adds  t» 
your  charm  with  lots  less  fuss 
and  bother.  Try  Don  Juan  today! 

Check  these  4  beauty  extras: 

I.DON  JUAN  UPSTICK  STAYS  ON  when 
you  eat.  drink,  kiss  if  used  as  directed. 

LOOKS    BETTER:    No    greasy    "hard- 
look,  no  need  for  constant  retouching. 

3.  NOT  DRYING  OR  SMEARY:  Imparts  appealing, 
soft  "glamour"  look.  No  ragged  lips.  Creamy 
smooth  —  easily  applied.    Over  7,000,000  sold. 

4.STYLE      SHADES: 

Try  Military  Red, 
a  rich,  glowing 
red,  acclaimed  by 
beauty  ediiorsv 
Six  other  shades. 


JL     2. 


D*  luxe  size  $1.    Re 

fills  60c.  Junior  Size  2Sc. 
Tax  extra.  MatchinR 
powder  &  rouge.  Trial 
sizes  at  10c  stores. 


Don  Juan 

MIlllON     DOllAR 

Jjpstick 

STAYS  ON! 
looks  belter -hi^s  longer 


CRO'P^X 

METATARSAL 
SUPPORT 

■     Foatsr  cirr  psoducts.  inc  •  cljvelano  13  Ohio 
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"How  quaint,"  said  Kay,  and  floated  off 
to  join  some  people  who  never  went  home. 

Bret  was  still  talking  and  Judy  was  still 
listening  when  Henry  came  back  to  the 
table. 

"Sorry  to  break  up  the  party,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  to  get  up  early." 

Bret  eyed  him  consideringly.  "Look  here, 
old  boy,  would  you  mind  very  much  if  Judy 
and  I  went  on  to  a  couple  more  spots?  I'd 
like  to  really  see  the  town — haven't  much 
time,  you  know." 

There  it  was  again — that  eternal  reminder. 

"Would  you  mind,  Henry?"  Judy  asked. 
Her  gaze  was  honest,  inquiring. 

"Not  at  all,"  Henry  said,  and  paid  the 
check.  "Have  fun."  Eat; drink  and  be  merry, 
he  thought,  for  tomorrow'you  may  be  off  to  the 
wars.  But  me — I'll  be  right  here  in  New  York, 
tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow.  So  I 
might  as  well  go  home  and  get  my  sleep. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Henry  was  wrong 
about  that  tomorrow  business.  Because  the 
next  day  he  was  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Leathers  sent  for  him  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  regarded  him  gloomily. 
"You've  got  to  go  see  the  old  man,"  he  said. 

Henry  looked  startled.  "Old  Asher?  Up 
in  Vermont?"  Asher  was  the  original  de- 
signer of  their  gun  mount.  He  was  a  me- 
chanical genius.  But  he  was  eighty-two 
years  old  and  he  wouldn't  leave  Vermont  for 
anybody. 

"I  called  him  up,"  Leathers  said.  "He 
thinks  he  knows  what's  wrong  with  the  new 
models.  Somebody's  got  to  go  up,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  you.  It'll  have  to  be,"  he 
added  glumly.  "You're  the  only  one  he 
likes." 

Henry  was  in  one  of  the  company's  planes 
in  half  an  hour.  He  didn't  have  time  even  to 
phone  Judy.  Not,  he  thought  bitterly,  that 
it  would  matter  much.  Judy  would  be  busy 
showing  Bret  the  town. 

He  watched  the  pilot  of  his  plane,  thinking 
about  Bret.  The  pilot  was  a  small  man — 
jockey  size,  really,  but  with  the  casual  air  of 
assurance  all  fliers  have. 

"Do  you  like  being  a  pilot?"  Henry  in- 
quired. It  was  an  inane  question  and  he 
wished  immediately  that  he  hadn't  asked  it. 

"Yeaii."  said  the  pilot,  "I  like  it  fine. 
Only  I'd  rather  be  flying  a  B-17.  They  keep 
me  monkeying  around  with  this  stuff  when 
I  could  just  as  well  be  in  there  fighting." 

Henry  felt  a  sudden  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them.  By  the  time  they  got  to  Fair- 
haven  they  were  friends. 

He  found  old  Asher  in  his  little  workshop 
back  of  his  house. 

"'Mornin',"  Asher  said.  "Know  what's 
the  trouble  with  those  gun  mounts?" 

"No,"  said  Henry. 

"Want  I  should  show  you  now,  or  wait 
till  after  dinner?" 

"Now,"  Henry  safd. 

Asher  grinned,  his  weathered  cheeks  suck- 
ing in.  "You  coulda  been  a  Vermonter,"  he 
said.    "Know  enough  not  to  talk. 
Here — look  at  this." 

It  took  two  hours  for  Henry  to 
learn  enough.  Then  he  ate  ham  and 
eggs,  hot  biscuits  with  peach  jam, 
and  coffee.  He  walked  from  the 
Asher  home  to  the  Fairhaven  air- 
port, because  there  weren't  any 
taxis.  The  pilot  was  waiting  and 
they  took  off. 

They  were  almost  back  to  New 
York  when  it  happened.  Henry  had 
been  trying  to  think  about  the  gun 
mount,  and  pictures  of  Judy  kept 
creeping  in.  He  was  thinking  about 
that  last  inquiring  look  she  had 
given  him  last  night,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  plane  gave  an  odd  sort 
of  quiver.  It  reminded  Henry  of  a 
dog  shaking  itself  in  front  of  the  fire. 

The  pilot  peered  out  over  the  side. 
He  gave  a  whistle.  Then  he  looked 
at  Henry.  "Your  parachute  on 
O.K.?  "he  inquired.  He  might  have 
been  asking  if  Henry  had  read  any 
good  books  lately. 

"Yes,"  Henry  said. 


"Better  bail  out  now,"  the  pilot  told  him. 
"We're  going  to  lose  a  wing." 

The  plane  shuddered  again,  violently,  and 
Henry  looked  out.  He  could  see  the  long 
ugly  crack  where  the  wing  joined  the 
fuselage.  He  felt  cold  all  over.  He  was  scared 
to  death. 

He  looked  at  the  pilot.  "Where's  your 
parachute?"  he  demanded.  ■ 

The  pilot  looked  annoyed.  "lim  a  fool," 
he  said.  "I  left  it  in  Fairhaven.  Took  it  out 
of  the  plane  when  I  was  cleaning  the  cockpit 
and  forgot  it.  I'll  get  down  O.K.  Go  or 
now — bail  out." 

Ihere  was  a  crack  as  loud  as  thunder  and' 
the  plane  twisted  and  dived  crazily.  | 

"Come  on,"  Henry  said.  He  grabbed  thd 
pilot  with  one  arm  and  forced  open  the  doorl 
with  the  other.  The  pilot  swore,  but  Henrjj 
wouldn't  let  go.  Then  they  were  in  space, 
clinging  together,  with  the  air  rushing  past 
clean  and  cold. 

Henry  counted  to  ten  before  he  pulled  th( 
rip  cord.  The  shock  when  the  parachute 
opened  was  terrific.  They  were  falling  far  toe 
fast,  Henry  realized.  A  parachute  like  that 
wasn't  meant  to  hold  two  men.  But  the  pilot 
was  so  small,  and  Henry  had  lost  a  lot  o; 
weight,  worrying  about  the  gun  mount  anc 
Judy.  Maybe  it  would  be  all  right.  He  saic 
a  prayer. 

It  was  all  right.  They  landed,  miraculously 
in  a  feathery  clump  of  young  evergreens,  ii 
Connecticut.  The  pilot  had  a  broken  leg 
Henry  had  a  sprained  wrist.  But  they  wM 
alive.  I 

Henry  got  home  about  seven  o'clock.  Hi 
took  a  shower.  He'd  never  been  so  tired  ii 
all  his  life.  When  he  came  downstairs,  his  ki( 
sister  was  waiting.  She  knew  all  about  it- 
it  had  come  on  the  radio  news.  She  sat  there 
hero-worshiping,  and  it  made  Henry  nervous 

"I've  got  to  call  Judy,"  he  said. 

Annette  suddenly  went  white  as  paper.  " 
forgot,"  she  gasped.  "Henry,  they  left  thi 
morning.  She  tried  to  call  you  here  and  a 
the  factory,  but  you'd  gone  to  Vermont.  Sh 
said  to  tell  you  good-by." 

Henry  felt  the  way  he  had  before  he  pullet 
the  rip  cord  on  the  parachute.  He  kept  hi 
voice  steady.  "Okay,"  he  said.  "I'll  call  thi 
apartment  house  and  get  her  forwarding  ad 
dress.  I'll  send  her  a  cable." 

The  switchboard  girl  at  the  apartmen 
house  was  affable,  as  usual.  "Yes,  Mr.  Whit 
man,  Miss  Blair  checked  out  this  morni; 
she  told  him. 

Henry  realized  that  he  had  still  beet 
hoping.  His  breath  came  out  in  a  tired  s^ 
"Forwarding  address?"  he  asked.  "I  wan 
to  send  her  a  cable." 

"Cable?"  The  girl  sounded  puzzled 
"Oh,  you  thought  she'd  gone  overseas.  No 
at  the  last  minute  she  had  to  go  to  the  hos 
pital." 

Henry,  who  had  thought  his  spirits  ha( 

reached  an  all-time  low,  realized  how  man; 

more  depths  there  were.   He  had  a  horribl 

vision  of  Judy,  pale,  white  on  an  operatini 

(Continued  on  Page  174) 
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Qp    lietain  Your  J\latural  Vitality. .  Guard  wuthful  Energy  with  the  aid  of  these  2  liny  Capsule. 


THEY  Stand  out  in  any  crowd — alert,  all-alive  women 
and  men  whose  friends  wonder,  "Where  do  they  get 
all  their  energy  and  drive!" 

Yet  their  secret  is  easy  enough  to  follow.  They  live 
sensibly  and  because  they  have  learned  that  it's  best  to 
get  the  best  for  daily  vitamin  health  protection,  they  take 
"VITAMINS  Plus."  Day  in  and  day  out,  this  special 
balanced-blend  of  the  finest  quality  vitamins  and  iron 
helps  to  protect  their  natural  vitality  and  energy,  and  to 
keep  them  up  to  par. 

Just  two  tiny  "VITAMINS  Plus"  capsules  each  day — 
that's  all  you  need  take  to  get  every  one  of  the  recognized 
essential  vitamins.  Full  protective  amounts  of  all  the 
vitamins — and  iron — you  must  have  to  enjoy  good  health! 


WHY    2    CAPSULES   AKE    RECOMMENDED 

To  assure  full  potency,  "VITAMINS  Plus"  comes  in  2  tiny 
capsules  instead  of  less  costly  tablets  or  a  single  capsule. 
Thus  the  water-soluble  vitamins  and  iron  are  separated 
from  the  oil-soluble  vitamins.  This  means  less  chance  of 
chemical  reactions  which  destroy  strength.  The  capsules 
also  prevent  destructive  air  from  reaching  the  vitamins. 
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Be  sure  you  get  the  right  vitamins  and  iron,  and  be  sure 
you  get  them  in  the  right  form — the  "VITAMINS  Plus" 
two-capsule  form. 

THE      HIGHEST     QUALITY     IIV     VITAMINS 

First  in  its  field,  "VITAMINS  Plus"  is  compounded  to 
the  most  modern  formula.  As  new  advances  are  made  in 
the  science  of  vitamins,  its  master  formula  is  improved 
and  amplified — so  that  you  can  always  depend  on  the 
balanced  potency  of  "VITAMINS  Plus." 

Remember — you  cannot  feel  or  look  your  best  when 
you  lack  the  indispensable  vitamins  and  iron  which  you 
can  get  so  easily  in  '\TT.\MINS  Plus."  Get  the  best — get 
"VITAMINS  Plus."  Let  it  helpj-w/  feel  and  \ookyour  best! 
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MY  WIFE  SURE    MAKES   FOOD 
FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM    I 


Cover  ani  ^j  ^V.Pyte"  D?"^\%iast- 

<Jo"'     11  roasts-  '-°;',,9  a»  a  P'«  '^. .  onW    ■ 


Uncle  Sam  wants  stronger  neph- 
ews and  nieces  and  leaner  garbage 
cans.  Here's  how  you  can  help! 
Ever  notice  how  much  food  gets 
wasted  when  you  cook  in  an  ordi- 
nary baking  dish?  Look  at  the 
chart  below.  You  lose  food  when 
you  transfer  it  from  dish  to  dish. 
You  probably  lose  at  least  a  full 
helping.  Now  see  how  you  save 
with  Pyrex  Ware.  You  bake,  serve 
and  store  in  the  same  crystal-clear 
dish.  You  even  reheat  leftovers  in 
it  and  use  it  again  for  serving.  You 
haven't  made  a  single  dish-to-dish 
transfer. 

You've  saved  precious  food.  And 
you've  saved  time,  dishwashing, 
soap  and  hot  water  besides! 


s/ii^e  FOOD -8A fee,  see^e.  sroRs  woA/e  d/s^j 


YOU  LOSE  FOOD  WHEN  YOU 
SCRAPE  IT  FROM  DISH  TO  DISH 


NO  TRANSFER  FROM  DISH  TO  DISH 
WITH   PYREX  was; 


THIS    PYREX   MATCHED    BOWL   SET  U 

designed  for  baking,  serving,  storing  and 
mixing.    Clever  new  rim   makes  pouring 
easy.  Perfect  for  serving  salads, 
cakes,  custards,  puddings  or 
fruits!  All  3  bowls— 2H,  l3^,  andl 
qt.  nested  to  save  space .  . .  only 
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THIS  PYREX  FLAVOR-SAVER  is  the  first 
Pyrex  Pie  Plate  with  glass  handles.  Special 
fiuted  edge  and  extra  depth  keep  flavor 
and  juices  in  the  pie — not  in  the 
oven.  As  lovely  a  dish  as  you'd 
want  to  set  on  your  table.  Full 
10-inch  size  costs only 


45« 


ONI  PYMX  DISH  DOIS  THE  WHOII  JOS 


PYREX"  IS  A  RECISTEREO 

TRADE-MARK  OF 

CORNING  CLASS  WORKS, 

CORNINC,  N.Y. 


'PYREX 

•  HAND 

OVEN  WARE 

for  btHar  tnd  hittr 
hiking 


(Continued  from  Page  172) 
table,  while  he  flew  giddily  about  the  state 
of  Vermont. 

"  What "  His  voice  wouldn't  work. 

"Don't  get  excited,"  said  the  operator 
hastily.  "It's  mumps." 

"Mumps!"  Henry's  voice  functioned 
again.  He  began  to  laugh,  as  relief  flowed 
through  him  like  a  blood  transfusion.  An- 
nette was  staring  at  him  in  alarm. 

"  It's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Mr.  Whitman," 
the  operator  said  reprovingly.  "Poor  Miss 
Blair — all  packed  to  go  overseas,  and " 

"What  hospital?"  shouted  Henry. 

"The  Hudson." 

Henry  was  out  the  door.  Henry  was  run- 
ning down  the  street.  He  ducked  into  a  sub- 
way and  his  heart  pounded  above  the  roar 
of  the  train.  Judy  hadn't  gone.  Judy  was  all 
right — except  for  the  mumps.  Judy 

They  let  him  see  her,  because  he'd  had  the 
mumps.  There  she  was,  propped  up  on  three 
pillows,  with  her  hair  falling  in  her  eyes,  and 
one  side  of  her  face  swelled  like  a  barrage 
balloon. 

"Henry!"  she  cried,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  that  made  his  throat  ache. 
She  had  wanted  to  see  him.  She  was  lonely 
and  scared  and  she'd  wanted  him. 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,"  he  said,  and 
touched  her  hair  gently. 

Judy's  eyes  were  wide  and  dark,  and  tears 
lurked  in  them. 

"  Mumps  are  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said 
Henry  soothingly. 

"Oh,  mumps!"  said  Judy.  "I  don't  care 
about  the  mumps,  or  even  about  not  going 
with  the  unit.  It  was  you.  I  heard  the  radio. 
Henry,  are  you  all  right?" 

"Sure,"  Henry  said.  "I'm  fine." 

"Darling,  I  was  so  scared.  You're  a  hero, 
but  it  scared  me  to  death.  I  love  you  so! " 

"You  what?  "  asked  Henry,  staring  at  her. 

"You  knew  that,"  Judy  said  impatiently. 
"You've  always  known  it.  And  you  loved 
me.  only  you  wouldn't  tell  me  about  it,  or 
anything,  so  I  tried  to  make  you  jealous." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Henry,  recover- 
ing a  little.  "Where's  the  major?" 

Judy's  face  crinkled  into  a  wide  grin,  but 
it  hurt  her  and  she  straightened  it  out 
hastily. 

"He's  in  the  Army  hospital  on  Staten 
Island,"  she  said,  and  there  was  laughter  in 
her  voice.  "For  observation.  He's  never 
had  the  mumps,  and  he  never  wants  to  see 
me  again  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"He  won't,"  Henry  said.  "If  he  comes 
around  I'll  punch  him  in  the  nose.  Judy, 
darling,  I'm  not  good  with  words,  but  I  do 
love  you  terribly." 

"Oh,  words!"  said  Judy.  "Who  cares 
about  words!   What  I  like  is  action!" 

She  got  it. 


Help  Save  a 
Million  Tons  of  Paper 

THE  Govermnent  has  asked  us  to 
request  your  support  in  the  pres- 
ent paper  conservation  and  salvage 
campaign.  Paper  is  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  by  our  armed 
forces.  The  paper  you  save  goes  to 
them.    Here's  how  you  save  it: 

1.  You  make  each  piece,  say,  of 
writing  paper  do  its  full  duty — you 
stretch  every  inch  of  wrapping  paper; 

2.  You  help  your  local  stores  save 
paper  by  discouraging  double  and 
extra  wrapping  of  your  purchases, 
and  you  carry  your  own  market 
basket  or  bag  to  save  paper  bags; 

3.  You  cheerfully  accept  the  manu- 
facturer's war  packaging,  as  he  sim- 
plifies boxes,  cartons  to  save  paper; 

4.  You  pass  this  copy  of  the  Journal 
along,  make  it  do  extra  work; 

5.  You  save  every  bit  of  used  paper 
for  your  local  salvage  drive. 


You're  tall,  blonde 

and  willowy  ••• 


...you've  got  beauty, 
brains,   breeding    but 


you  haven't  a  Proctor 
toaster  with  a  crisper. 

A  Proctor  has  beauty and  also 

the  "brains"  to  make  all  kinds  of 
toast.  Pops  up  delicious,  light, 
golden  or  dark  toast — plus  the 
crunchy  dry  toast  that  other 
toasters  despair  of —  so  easily 
made  with  the  Proctor  "Crisper." 


For  competent  repairs,  81  Service  Stations,  Coast 
to  Coast  .  .  .  see  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 


J  3d.  I  hoped  that  nobody  would  ask 
];re  we  had  been  that  afternoon.  But 
lirdid. 

1  Where  did  you  ride  this  afternoon?    our 
jier  said  at  supper. 

,oked  at  Debby.  "Down  over  the  back 
'l  said,  keeping  my  eyes  on  my  plate. 

you  see 


•»    rw>"«  THE  WOMAN 
WITH  A  HOK 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  morning"- 
and  most  of  it  you  ^M  want  to 
tpendinyour  garden.  Fussy  meal. 

will  take  a  back  seat  for  a  wh.le 
Casseroles    of  easy-p«t-togethe  s 
filling    soups    which    can    s.mmer 
a  ong  of  their  own  accord  and  ovexi 
lafs  that  will  cook   unattended 
should  be  on  your  calendar  this 

•"Don't  forget  to  stop  for  a  cup  of 

,ea  or  a  ^^f^^s^:^::::. 

tween  bouts  ot  aig{,i"p 

Ing  in  spiteof  your  zeal  for  gettmg 

on  with  the  job. 

You  might  rinse  and  stack  the 
dishes  after  supper  too,  and  ake 
a  tour  of  your  day's  accomphsh 
„ents  while  there's  stdl  hght j 
the  sky.  It's  a  gardeners  greatest 
pleasure.  Dishes  can  wa.t  an  hour! 


W  Man 


cooker  r«>a4l.v  lor  (he 
^<i'aniiint!  Noason? 


Manufacturers  have  a  check- 
ing and  repair  service.  Gauges 
should  he  checked  yearly.  Do 
this  now  so  your  pressure 
cooker  will  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  your  first  canning 
job. 


THE  TIME  IS 
NOW  — 

For    pink     rhubarb    and 

"pieplant."  Stew  it  with  a  lit- 
tle water  and  sugar,  or  sugar 
and  honey,  or  sugar  and  corn 
sirup,  in  the  double  boder 
Don't  disturb  if,  keep  the  hd 
on.  Pieces  will  stay  whole  and 
perfect.  Have  at  least  one  pie 
while  it's  in  season.  Can  some, 
too,  if  you  have  aplenty. 


WFot 


For  wHd  «r.'«'n«-weeds,  to 
some  folks!    Pick  a  "mess"  o 
mustard,  purslane  or  dock,   il 
you   know    these    greens.     Get 
them  young!   Dan.lehon  greens 
you  know  only  too  well.  V^  hen 
you  start  to  rid  your  lawn  of 
them,  snip  the  young,  tender 
leaves  into   your   salad  bowls; 
cook  with  salt  pork  or  bacon  or 
concoct  into  soups.  They're  a 
blessing  in  disguise! 


smile,  it  all  might  be  dififerent.  We  went 
with  the  cultivating. 

On  Sunday  he  came  driving  by  again  \\ 
the  light  work  horse  and  the  buggy.  He  j^ 
his  collie  with  him  in  the  seat. 

"Do  you  suppose  he's  going  arounc 
circle  again?"   Debby  whispered.   . 

I  just  nodded.   But  I  had  an  idea, 
pund""  T  was  going  to  find  out  some 
always  came  by  at  thf 
■  be  a  reason. 

#  Cleanliness  is  liay,  at  abou^gt. 
Use  vacuum  cleafil?  Hyi  least 
weekly;  more  often  on  areas 
that  get  heavy  traffic.    In  be- 

r  tween,  cse  carpet  sweeper  for 
stray  bits. 

#  Go  after  spots  at  once.  Speed 
may  determine  whether  the  spot 
becomes   a   permanent   fixture. 

%  Send  your  rug  to  the  cleaner 
once  a  year  for  a  thorough 
cleaning. 

#  Rug  cushion  pays  for  itself  in 
reduced  rug  wear,  and  gives 
a  rug  that  lush  feel  of  extra 
thickness. 

#  Give  overworked  sections  a  rest 
by  swinging  the  rug  around  oc- 
casionally—  rearrange  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture.  Scatter  rugs 
are  good  insurance  against  wear. 

IP  Use  the  vacuum  cleaner  on  the 
back  of  the  rug  occasionally. 
It's  a  sure  way  to  get  rid  of 
moths  as  well  as  stubborn  dirt. 

A  wheezy  vacuum  cleaner  will 
do  little  to  prolong  the  life  of 
your  rug.  Keep  the  cleaner 
shipshape,  the  bag  emptied,  the 
brushes  clean. 

9  Carpets  shed  when  new — just 
loose  ends  of  fiber,  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

#  Beating  or  vigorous  shaking  is 
apt  to  break  the  libers.    Dctlcr 

not. 


'  FOR   SPRING    MIO 

Let  mud  dry  on  fabrics,  then 
brush  off  as  much  as  possible. 
Wamhable    material:   soak   in 
clear  cool  water,  then  wash  with 
soap  and  warm  water. 
]Vonira»habl»:    sponge    with 
denatured  alcohol.  On  rayon  or 
colored  clothes,  dihu.-  with  two 
*  parts  water. 
Oil  or  <*••'»««*'  '"  mud:  treat 
|l,J  grease  spot  with  petroleum 
jelly  or  lard,  then  sponge  with 
cleaning  fluid. 

Hetl  mud  often  contains  iron 
and  means  rust  stain.  For 
white  materials,  follow  direc- 
tions for  rust-stain  removal. 
Mud  on  leather  may  leave 
stain  —  remove  immediately 
from  shoes.  If  necessary,  wash 
with  wet  cloth. 


««i^D  A  POST  CAR« 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  A     • 

-Iturehasprrp^re/rshoppS"; 
and   meal  guide  „  .   }  P'"^ 

Good  nT'^   ^""'^   P'-'^   for 
^»^1.    there's  a  nian   f       i 

season.    It  telk  v^"  i.  ''">' 

the  plans  to        ^       ^""'^  *"  «» 
needs      Sinl.  ^'*"'  ''^'^  ^^^lily 

^-t:-to'oice:7;:r^^^^- 

U.  S     n^„  information. 


•   WHEATIES   SANDWICH    LOAF: 

delicious  sandwich  bread.  Slices  thin.  Ex- 
tra flavor,  and  whole  wheat  nourishment, 
from  the  W'heaties  flakes  all  through! 
Good  just  with  butter  or  margarine.  Or 
creamed  cheese,  or  jam.  Easy  to  make, 
say  my  staff.  Sift  together 

2  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 
1%  tsp.  Salt 

4  tsp.  Baking  Powder 
6  tbsp.  Sugar 
Combine 

1  Egg,  well  beaten 

with 

IV4  cups  Milk 

Stir  into  flour  mixture.  Blend  in 

3  tbsp.  Shortening,  melted 
Gently  fold  in 

1/2  cup  Seedless  Raisins 

114  cups  Wheaties 
Pour  into  well  greased  4"x8"  loaf  pan  (3" 
deep).  Let  stand  20  min.  at  room  temper- 
ature. Bake  1  hour  in  mod.  oven  (350''). 


"BREAKFAST  OF  CHAMPIONS!  ' 

We  all  need  to  be  champions,  these  days, 
don't  wc?  I  hope  you  serve  really  nour- 
ishing breakfasts.  At  least  this  much:  a 


whole  grain  cereal  such  as  our  W'heaties, 
milk,  and  fruit.  Generous  servings. 

•  •         • 

WHOLE  GRAIN:  W'heaties  are  a  type 
of  cereal  listed  in  the  Government's 
'"Basic  7  Food  Rules".  W'heaties  pro- 
vide  all  of  ivhole  w'/ieat's  widely 
kiiotvn  essential  food  faliies.  Tiro  B 
vitamins,  iron,  ahiindant  food  en- 
ergy  in   W  heaties. 

•  •         • 

AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  whole  wheat 

flakes!   That   tells   you    Wheaties  surely 

taste  good.  How's  this  for  breakfast? 

Pink  Rhnhark  Sauce 

Wheaties  with  Top  Milk 

Pouched  Egg  on  Toast 

Coffee  Milk  or  Cocoa 


Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 
for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list 
of  rationed  foods  with  space  for  point  val- 
ues. Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check  lists. 
To  get  your  pad,  mail  postcard  today  to 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  641,  Minne- 
apolis 15,  Minnesota. 

■■Whcjtics",  "Breakfast  of  Champions"  atij  "Bcttv  CrocL- 
cr-  arc  rcjj.stcrca  trade  marks  of  GENERAt  MltlS,  INC. 


C^^^:^^^ 


-^«^  KITCHEH  TOWELS 


Sold  by  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit— and  In  Hou««war«« 
Soctlont  In  Ieadln9  departmant  stof»  •vwytwhofo. 


For  The  Sickroom 


It  is  pleasing  in  flavor  and  very  thorough 


alO'botile 
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L-^-Vl-^  1  I 


The  easy  grandeur,  the  gay,  gracious  living  and 
the  ticrnal  romance  of  tlic  Old   South   li\e  on  in  Old  South 

Toiletries.    Three  original  liagranccs  in  choice  glass  and 
potterv    replicas    of  famous   pieces  —  all  charmingly   boxed 
belter  drug  and  dcjiartment  stores. 
/^         Old  South  Perfumers,  347  Fifth  A\enue, 
^v:*;-;^'^  N^-\v  York. 


•\t 


''"^ 


Woodland  Spice  or  Plantation 

G.irdcn  Dusting  Powder  $i  .oo 

and  Cologne,  Si.oo, 

Coilon  Blossom  Cologne 

.25  and  Dusting 

Powder  Si. 25, 

Natchez  Kosc  )a 

$4.50 


Continued  from  Page  172) 

\  he  flew  giddily  about  the  state 

) — "  His  voice  wouldn't  work. 

"Yaet  excited,"  said  the  operator 
in  thei',s  mumps." 

We  )V     Henry's    voice    functioned 
We  couKgan  to  laugh,  as  relief  flowed 
as  fire  arlike  a  blood  transfusion.  Ar^- 
could  do  ng  at  him  in  alarm.       He  came  up 
in  long  sw  to  laugh  at,  Mr.Jy  fast. 

"You  geVi  reprovinjrlv  he  said,  "and  keep 
out  of  here.  ■  v.; c^r those  useless  plaything 
ponies  of  yours.  Ruinin'  a  man's  cattle  so 
they  won't  milk,  and  roarin'  round  the  coun- 
try like  it  was  a  picnic.  Go  on.  Get  on  bacH 
where  you  belong  an'  stay  there,  playin'  at 
your  farmin'.  Go  on,  now,  an'  don't  come 
back." 

We  managed  to  move.  Even  the  ponies 
arched  around  him  to  keep  away,  and  we 
went  on  down  the  lane  and  out  to  the  main 
road  again,  and  we  were  shaking. 

"Whew!"  Debby  said,  trying  a  grin. 
"Was  he  mad!" 

"I'll  say,"  I  said. 

"  I  was  scared,"  Debby  said.  I  did  not  ad- 
mit anything.  We  cantered  around  a  bend. 

"Of  course,"  I  said  finally,  "he  was  prob- 
ably right.  We  did  scare  his  cows." 

Debby  nodded.  After  a  while  she  said, 
"We  wouldn't  want  anybody  scaring  our 
cows.  Not  at  milking  time.  Would  we?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

When  we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
Debby  grinned.  "Gee,  he  is  handsome,"  she 
said,  "even  when  he's  mad." 

I  had  been  thinking  that  too.  And  his 
place  was  nice.  There  was  a  little  flower  gar- 
den around  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and 
everything  was  picked  up  and  neat  and  there 
was  a  big  chair  under  a  huge  maple  on  the 
lawn.  Maybe  he  sat  there  and  read  some- 
times. I  wondered  who  lived  there  with  him. 
I  would  have  to  find  out.  And  about  why  he 
drove  up  and  around  and  over  the  hill  and 
didn't  really  go  anywhere.  And  why  Laura 
did  not  like  him  and  blushed.  For  some 
reason  I  thought  that  he  was  unhappy.  And 
I  still  liked  the  look  of  him. 

We  were  helping  with  the  chores  that  eve- 
ning. We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  the 
farm.  It  is  fun,  usually,  and  necessary  now 
that  there  is  the  war.  We  have  to  produce, 
our  father  says.  He  still  keeps  his  job  in  the 
city,  but  he  comes  up  week  ends  and  works 
hard  and  is  learning. 

I  finished  with  the  chickens  and  then  I 
said  to  Marvin,  "Marvin"  I  said,  "Mr. 
Clayson  must  have  a  lot  of  help  on  his  farm. 
It  is  a  big  one." 

Marvin  kept  milking  Blackie.  "Used  to," 
he  snid. 

Twaited  a  minute,  b-.-t  Marvin  did  not  go 
on.  "Why  doesn't  he  now.     i  asked. 

Marvin  poured  the  milk  into  c^.p  bjg  can. 
"They  quit  on  him,"  he  said.  "Son.o  jq 
work  in  factories,  but  most  because  he's  a 
haro  man  to  work  for." 

"Why  is  he  a  hard  man?"  I  kept  on. 

Marvin  started  another  cow.  "Drives  a 
man  all  the  time,"  he  said.  "Always  in  a 
hurry  to  get  things  done  and  get  to  some 
other  piece  o'  work.  Always  wantin'  to  get 
ahead.  Don't  give  a  body  a  chance  to  rest." 
Marvin  likes  to  rest  quite  a  lot.        '' 

"So  he  hasn't  anybody  now?" 

"Nope,"  Marvin  said,  "not  a  soul." 

"No  one  to  cook  for  him  even?"  I  said. 

Marvin  grinned.  "Nope,"  he  said.  He 
hunched  on  the  stool.  "Guess  he  got  some 
ideas  on  that,  but  'twon't  do  him  no  good, 
likely." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

Marvin  just  grinned.  He  has  a  very  an- 
noying grin,  like  an  empty  pail.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "you  could  ask  up  the  hill  about  that. 
Y'ou  could  ask  Laura  Alden."  He  grinned 
some  more. 

There  was  not  any  use  asking  him  about 
things.  He  does  not  talk  to  us  as  if  we  were 
grown  up.  I  would  find  out  for  myself.  I 
walked  away. 

Suddenly  I  felt  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Clay- 
son.  I  did  not  blame  him  at  all  for  being 
cross  with  us.  Living  all  alone  and  doing 
\  all  that  work  himself.  And  trying  to  get 
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...  in  ankle-flatfering 
Miracle  Arch  Shoes,  smartly  styled 
footwear  with  proven  comfort  fea- 
tures that  help  you  develop  proper 
posture  —  the  fi'^t  s»-  J  pretty 
ankles. 


Miracle/frcli 
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The  Open  Door  to  STYLE  and  COMFORT 


The  Cheka 


The  Mosque 
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A  few  ityles  $3.50 
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SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 


Write   for  name   of  neofBif  de<i/ei1 
WOMENS  DIVISION 
Craddock-Terry    Shoe    Corporotio«|| 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

The  More    Women  ol   War-The   Sooner   Wei)  Wbl.- 
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ad.    I  hoped  that  nobody  would  ask 
ire  we  had  been  that  afternoon.    But 
did. 

ere  did  you  ride  this  afternoon?  "  our 
ler  said  at  supper, 
ked  at  Debby.  "Down  over  the  back 
I  said,  keeping  my  eyes  on  my  plate, 
father  looked  at  me.  "Did  you  see 
Clayson  ?  "  he  asked.  Debby's  eyes  got 

Yep,"  I  said. 

Was  he  pleasant?"  my  father  went  on.' 

He  was  all  right,"  I  said. 

ff  father  took  some  more  waffle.   I  was 

id  he  would  ask  more  questions.  "Well," 

sai(^   -h", 'i-kes   waffles — "you'd   better 

p  otf  his  land.    ''    doesn't  care  for  ciiy 

jteurs." 

Why  not?"  I  asked.   It  was  important. 

He  doesn't  think  we  belong  up  here," 

father  said,  "he  doesn't  think  we  get 
igs  done  right." 

thought    for   a   quarter   of   a    waffle, 
aybe  you'd  feel  that  way  if  somebody 
le  into  where  you'd 
d  all  your  life." 
Well  "—my  father 

up — "I  wouldn't 
so  grouchy  about 

decided   not    to 

anything  more. 
I  wanted  to  do 
lething  about  Mr. 
yson.  I  liked  him. 
i  there  was  some- 
'■^  the  matter  be- 
;en  him  and  Laura. 

liked  him  better, 
,  in  the  days  that 
owed.  Even  if  I 
n't  get  near  to  him. 
len  we  went  down 

road  we  watched 
1  haying.  He  was 
alone.  Except  for 
big  collie  dog.  The 
;  followed  right  be- 
3  him  in  the  fields. 

hayed  with  a  big 
m.  When  he  was 
ding  he  would  just 
ak    to    the    team 

they  would  move 

he  next  haycock. 

y    stopped     and 

:ed  just  with  his 
^e.  ',^«y  were  big 
."sleek  and  willing, 
i  he  was  very  quiet 
;h  them.  He  never 
led  at  them.  It 
,st  have  been  hard 

him,  loading  and 
oading  all  by  him- 
I  wanted  to  offer 
help  rake  or  some- 
ng,  but  I  did  not 
re.  Neither  did 
Sometimes, 

siii?-'"^''  "*  1'.^^+ 


Duld  see  him  from  our  hill,  working  away 
tie  dusk,  and  the  lights  going  in  his  barn 
.  we  went  to  bed. 

THE  next  Saturday  he  came  up  by  our 
with  his  team.  We  were  running  the 
tivator  through  our  potatoes,  Debby  and 
somehow  I  was  glad  he  saw  us  doing  it. 

had  taught  Misty  to  drive,  and  Debby 
lid  ride  her  through  the  rows  and  I  would 
■r  the  cultivator.  It  was  very  hot  and 
ty  and  we  were  resting  at  the  end  of  a 

by  the  road  when  he  came  by.  He  was 
ing  up  there  on  the  big  wagon,  and  he 
jced  over  at  us,  and  he  took  in  the  cultiva- 
and  the  pony  and  everything,  but  all  he 

was  just  nod  his  head  a  very  little.  He 
not  smile  at  all.  Then  he  went  on  up  the 
d,  and  something  came  to  my  mind. 

You  know,  Debby,"  I  said,  "he  never 

s  smile,  does  he?" 

)ebby  wiped  the  sweat  off  her  face  with 

hand.  The  dust  made  it  all  streaked, 
ope,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  ever  seen  him. 
aess  he  doesn't  think  we  are  much  good." 
t  was  funny,  his  never  smiling.  Some- 
V,  I  thought,  if  you  could  once  get  him  to 


smile,  it  all  might  be  different.  We  went  on 
with  the  cultivating. 

On  Sunday  he  came  driving  by  again  with 
the  light  work  horse  and  the  buggy.  He  had 
his  collie  with  him  in  the  seat. 

"Do  you  suppose  he's  going  around  the 
circle  again?"  Debby  whispered. 

I  just  nodded.  But  I  had  an  idea.  Next 
Sunday  I  was  going  to  find  out  something. 
Mr.  Clayson  always  came  by  at  the  same 
time.  There  must  be  a  reason. 

Oil  that  nexi";  Sunday,  at  about  half  an 
hour  before  hie  usually  came  by,  Debby  and 
I  got  out  t'-ie  ponies. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  Debby 
wanted  to  know. 

'Never  mind,"  I  said,  "you'll  see." 

We  went  up  the  road.  Laura  Alden  was  in 
her  kitchen  garden  again.  She  looked  up 
quickly,  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  some- 
one, and  when  she  saw  who  it  was  she  waved. 
But  we  did  not  stop.  We  went  on  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  then,  where  the  little  lane 
swung  around,  we 
went  in  through  the 
trees  so  that  we  could 
look  down  on  the  road 
and  the  Aldens'  gar- 
den. We  could  see 
Laura  working  there. 
Sometimes  she  would 
straighten  up  and 
look  back  down  the 
road. 

"Keep    quiet,"    I 
said  to  Debby. 

Suddenly      the 
ponies  pricked  their 
ears.  Mr.  Clayson  was 
coming    up    the  hill 
again  in  his  buggy. 
He  had  his  collie  with 
him  on  the  front  seat. 
We   watched.    When 
he  came  to  the  Al- 
dens' yard,  he  looked 
over  at  Laura.  I  knew 
that  she  had  seen  him 
coming.   But  she  did 
not  turn  around.  She 
just  kept  on  weeding. 
She   had  on  a  light 
blue  dress  and  it  was 
very  pretty  and  gay 
in  the  sunlight.    Mr. 
Clayson  went  on  up 
the  hill.    I  watched 
him  all  the  way  and 
he    just    sat    there, 
straight  and  stern  and 
not  smiling  at  all.  B.v 
he  did  reach  oyrand 
put,.iy=  air  around 
'fiis  big  collie,  and  his 
hand  patted  it.    The 
collie  looked  up  and 
wagged  its  tail  and 
licked  at  Mr.  Clay- 
son's  face.  Somehow 
it  made  a  lump  come 
in  my  throat.  Mr.  Clayson  was  alone  and 
he    was   lonely.     The    buggy    disappeared 
through  the  trees. 

I  looked  down  at  Laura  Alden.  She  had 
turned  and  was  watching  up  where  the  buggy 
had  gone.  Finally  she  went  on  into  the  house, 
walking  very  slowly. 

"What  did  you  hide  in  there  for?  "  Debby 
said. 

"I  wanted  to  see  why  Mr.  Clayson  drives 
up  here  every  Sunday,"  I  told  her. 

"And  did  you  find  out?"  Debby  asked. 
"I  think  so,"  I  said. 

Suddenly  we  saw  Angus,  Laura's  brother, 
coming  along  the  road.  Angus  is  eight  years 
old.  He  fishes  all  the  time  in  the  brooks  and 
carries  frogs  and  things  in  his  pockets.  He 
goes  barefoot,  mostly,  and  has  a  very  deep 
voice  and  can  milk.  We  like  Angus,  although 
he  is  pretty  young.  He  had  two  trout  on  a 
stick  and  he  had  been  eating  chocolate. 

"Hullo,"  he  said,  sounding  like  an  old 
man.  We  said  hello.  "Where  you  goin'?" 
Angus  said. 

"Nowhere,"  I  said.  I  looked  at  him. 
Maybe  he  could  tell  me  some  things  I  wanted 
to  know.  "Mr.  Clayson  just  went  by  in  his 
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By  Rath-Ellen  Storey 

If  you  should  come  when  spring  has 
spread 
Her  lacy  cloth  of  green  across  the 
scene, 
I  shall  prepare  thin  slices  of  my  own 
baked  bread. 
With  crisp,  fresh  water  cress 
pressed  in  between. 

Or  should  it  be  when  summer's 
blazing  prints  unfold, 
I  shall  drop  ice,  like  laughter, 
temptingly  into  our  tea. 
Or  if  brave  autumn  flaunts  her 
doilies,  red  and  gold. 
There  will  be  doughnuts  and 
mulled  cider  from  my  apple  tree. 

And  should  you  come  when  winter's 
fingers  weave 
A  frost  of  damask,  white  and 
startling  bright. 
Before  a  fire  of  high-heaped  logs, 
you  will  receive 
Hot  ginger  cake  with  snow- 
whipped  cream  by  candlelight. 

And  if  my  well-laid  plan  should  run 

amuck — 
Dear  love,  I'll  open  up  a  can,  and 

you  will  take  potluck. 


BROUGHT   TO  ^<mZ^  HOME 

Relax  in  comfort  while  your  Fashion  Frocks  representative  brings 
you  an  important  style  show,  featuring  last-minute  spring  and  sum- 
mer fashions.    Make  your  selections  at  leisure,  with  the  Fashion 
Frocks  stylist  giving  her  full  attention  to  you  alone.  That's  the 
modern  way — the  Fashion  Frocks  way — to  shop.  Illustrated 
here  are  just  two  of  the  130  stunning  styles  featured 
in  the  Fashion  Frocks  spring  and  summer  assortment. 


^^^^^  f  ROCKS  IN  yoiy;^ 
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■♦  In  beauty  and  variety,  this  style  show  is 

truly  remarkable,  especially  since  we  have  answered 

the  call  of  our  country  to  utilize  our  needle-work  skill 

in  furnishing  vital  war  materiel.  Naturally,  this  means  that 

these  lovely  dresses  are  bound  to  be  scarce.    So,  as  a  special 

convenience — and  if  your  Fashion  Frocks  representative  ha^,.i't 

■'  ^      called  recently — you  may  order  directly  from  this  announcement. 

In  ordering,  be  sure  to  give  color  preference  and  size. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES  .  .  .  We    have    available    a    few 
territories  in  which  reliable  women  may  act  as  our  repre- 
sentatives.   Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  extra  money 
in  your  spare  time,  without  experience  or  investment.  If  inter- 
ested, write  Fashion  Frocks,  Inc.,  Desk  74056,  Cincinnati,  O.    I/U /  WAfI  BONDS 

Welcome  the  Fashion  Frocks  Representative  when  she  calls 
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HE    PERFECT    GIFT    IS 


SOLD  AT  BETTER 
STORES  EVERYWHERE 


CORY  GLASS 
FILTER    ROD 

Fits  Most   Makes 

Mo  clolhl.  hooVs.    CflA 
jprings,  choins.    JUO 
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You  are  tops  with  Bob  when  the  Boss 
says:  "Bob,  your  wife  makes  the  best 
chili  I've  ever  tasted."  Woman-like, 
you  don't  break  down  and  tell  him  that 
it  is  Rutherford's  Hypower  Chili  but 
you  know  that  for  downright  flavor, 
richness,  and  nutritive  value,  it  is  as 
good  as  homemade. 

'Ruiherford's  jf POWER 
CHILI    CON    CARNE 

Years  of  experience  —  Rutherford's  Hypower 
Chili  has  been  served  in  countless  homes  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years— assure  you  of  a  good 
time-tested  and  taste-tested  product.  The  best 
of  U.  S.  inspected  meats— the  choicest  of  im- 
ported spices— the  finest  modern,  sanitary  kitch- 
ens are  the  guarantee  back  of  Rutherford's 
Hypower  Chili. 

Cpcr  RECIPE  BOOK  - 
rnCE  To  learn  more  than 
twenty  ways  in  which  lo  serve 
Rutherford's  Hypower  Chili, 
or  to  combine  it  with  other 
foods,  be  sure  to  send  for 
the  attractive  recipe  book. 

RUTHERFORD.  New  TorkLlle 

Bide,  Kansis  Citr  G.  Missouri. 


PASTE  ON  POST  CARD 
AND  MAIL 


Rutherford 

New  York  Life  Bldg 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  Recipe  Book, 

Name 

Address 

City 

My  Grocer's  Name 

His  Address 


-State  . 


SAUCE 


a  delightful  change 
from  ketchup 

A  •  1  Sauce  perks  the  taste— makes 
commonplace  fare  uncommonly 
delicious. 

fTrile 
G. 


rite  for  fue  recipes^  "Cooking  for  a  Man." 
G.  F.  Heublein  Si"  Bro.,  Hartford  I,  Conn. 


The  DASH  that 


makes  the  DISH 


buggy,"  I  said.  I  waited.  Angus  likes  to 
talk. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "he  goes  by  most  every 
Sunday.  Goes  by  to  see  Laura."  Angus 
grinned.  His  front  teeth  are  out.  "He's 
sweet  on  her,"  he  said.  "It  makes  her  mad 
when  I  tease  her." 

"Why  doesn't  she  Hke  him?"  I  asked. 

Angus  wagged  his  head.  "  Dunno,"  he  said. 
"She  used  to.  Used  to  let  him  come  an'  see 
her  all  the  time.  Then  they  had  a  fight. 
Last  fall  it  was.  Boy,  did  she  tell  him  a 
thing  or  two!  I  heard  'em."  Anguv>  waggled 
his  head  again. 

"What  was  the  fight  about?"  I  asked. 

Angus  looked  cautious.  "Well,  I  dunno, 
he  said,  "but  it  was  about  the  fair.  Laura, 
she  wanted  he  should  take  her  to  the  fair. 
An'  he  said  he  couldn't.  Said  he  didn't  have 
the  time.  So " — Angus  giggled — "so  she  told 
him  off  all  right.  She  said  he  was  a  old  sour 
puss,  and  never  did  have  any  fun  or  laugh 
or  anything.  And  she  wasn't  going  to  spend 
her  time  around  him.  Then  he  went  home. 
I  was  in  the  hall.  Laura  cried.  She  cried  a 
lot  for  a  while."  Angus  held  his  stick  up. 
"I  got  me  two  nice  trouts,"  he  said.  They 
were  very  nice  trout.' 

We  went  on  down  the  road.  "That's  too 
bad,"  Debby  said,  "about  their  fighting." 
I  just  nodded.  I  wished  that  Mr.  Clayson 
iked  us  and  we  could  talk  to  him.  About 
Laura.  And  her  crying.  But  he  didn't  think 
we  amounted  to  anything.  He  thought  we 
were  just  city  farmers  and  didn't  work.  I 
wished  there  was  something  we  could  do 
about  it.  I  liked  the  way  Mr.  Clayson  had 
looked  when  he  had  passed  Laura  and  the 
way  the  collie  had  licked  his  face.  But  I 
couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  do.  And  then  I 
didn't  have  to.   It  came  to  us. 

It  came  to  us  on  Friday.  We  were  working 
in  the  field,  raking  scatterings  for  Marvin 
with  the  bull  rake.  It  was  almost  noon  and 
very  hot.  All  at  once  we  saw  Mr.  Clayson 
walking  down  the  hill  with  his  dog.  He 
looked  worried.  When  he  saw  us  he  hesitated 
and  then  came  over.  He  did  not  say  hello 
or  anything.  He  just  gave  that  quick  little 
bob  of  his  head,  and  he  did  not  smile. 

"You  see  one  of  my  cows?"  he  asked 
Marvin. 

Marvin  said  no,  he  hadn't.  "You  lost 
one?" 

Mr.  Clayson  nodded  quickly.  "She  didn't 
come  in  last  night.   I've  been  out  after  her, 
but  I  can't  find  her."  He  looked  very  tired. 
He  started  to  turn  away. 
"Likely  she'll  turn  up,"  Marvin  said. 
Mr.  Clayson  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  keep 
lookinjor  her  all  day,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to 
go  to  towi.for  grain.    I'm  clean  out."    He 
stood  there  a  minuieXhen,  "Let  me  know 
if  you  hear  of  her,"  he  saiu. 

Marvin  said  he  would.  Mr.'vbivson  went 
on  down  the  hill. 

Debby's  eyes  went  big.  "  Is  it  a  good  co^  V 
Marvin  filled  his  pipe.  "All  his  cows  is 
good,"  he  admitted.  "Got  the  best  herd  of 
Jerseys  anyplace  around." 

I  looked  at  Debby.  She  looked  at  me. 
This  was  our  chance. 

We  hurried  through  lunch  and  kept  away 
from  Marvin  so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
rake.  This  was  important.  It  was  very  im- 
portant. 

"Better  take  the  rope,"  I  told  Debby.  We 
have  a  forty-foot  coil  of  real  hair  rope,  a 
lariat.  We  saved  up  and  got  it  from  the  mail- 
order place.  "And  put  on  your  Western  sad- 
dle," I  said.  I  was  excited.  So  was  Debby. 
All  our  lives  we  have  wanted  to  go  out 
West  and  punch  steers  and  work  on  a  ranch. 
We  know  how  they  do  things  there.  We  have 
read  about  it  and  seen  the  movies  and  we 
have  practiced  with  the  ponies.  And  now  we 
had  a  chance  to  make  it  do  something.  For 
Mr.  Clayson.  We  went  up  on  the  hill. 

' '  Where  will  we  look  first  ? ' '  Debby  wanted 
to  know. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  cow  was  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  if  it  had  gotten  out  down  near  the 
barns  it  would  have  gone  home.  So  it  must 
have  gotten  out  up  here  at  the  far  end." 

We  went  along  the  wood  path  where  Mr. 
Clayson  drove.  When  we  came  to  the  bar- 
way  into  his  pasture,  we  stopped. 
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We  used  to  go  6,000  miles 

to  get  tuna  for  you... 
now  we're  limited  fo  "off-shore" 

fishing 
The  big  clippers  of  the  $3,000,000 
Van  Camp  tuna  fleet  often  cruised 
6,000  miles  ...  far  into  the  South 
Pacific  ...  to  bring  in  a  load  of  this 
quality  tuna.  Now,  these  big  boats  are 
in  the  Navy  and  our  smaller  !;^ats 
can  only  do  "off-shore"  fishing. 
That's  why,  sometimes,  you  aren't 
able  to  buy  these  famous  brands. 
However,  keep  on  looking  for  them 
at  your  grocer's  ...  we  are  supplying 
him  with  as  much  as  possible,  as 
often  as  possible ! 

^        ^  VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO..  INC._ 
Ttrminot  Ittond,  California 

Famous  VAN  cAv»^"^ 

SEA  FOODS 
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Buy  EITHER  brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
...buy  WAR  BONDSl 


■hould  Wjo  in  here  again?  "  Debby  said. 
Ve  have-  i  said. 

e  went  o-  the  barway  and  walked  the 
IS  along  t  ^ire  fence  that  edged  close 
ist  the  sv^ip  YYg  j^gp^  looking  for  a 
;  that  th^ow  might  have  broken 
ugh — a  tretr,^.jj_  or  a  weak  strand  of 
Rut  there, sn't  a  thing. 
Bul"ii.-.-"':'ould  have  found  that, 
ves,  between  i.ic  v  ^as  right.  We 
age,  when  work  is  not  -Sottom  line, 
lem,  if  they  are  to  be  inde^,  ,^5  can 
urden  on  their  parents,  but  is  ust.u  " 
ition  for  all  the  rest  of  life— an^s' 
'ep"  opportunities  for  marriat;' 

.'if  uf:'"  ""^i^«'  ^^^  n^e  the 
strand  is  low,"  I  said.  "We  ought  to 
cow  hair  on  the  bottom  strand." 
>  looked.  Then  we  found  it.   Back  in 
r  of  the  pasture,  deep  in  the  woods 
1  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
;  must  be  it,"  I  said, 
how  can  we  get  through  the  fence?" 
wanted  to  know. 

ight  for  a  while.  Then  I  remembered 
:y  jumped  wire  in  places  where  they 
"We'll  hang  our  shirts  over  the  top 
'  1  said,  "then  maybe  the  ponies  will 
So  we  tried  that.  But  they  wouldn't 
Maybe  they  knew  we  were  scared. 
I't  work,"  I  said.  We  sat  there,  very 
was  dead  still.  Maybe  we  would 
en  up.  I  don't  know, 
we  heard  the  noise.  It  came  from 
rough  the  trees  and  sounded  as  if  it 
in  the  swamp.  It  was  the  long  and 
i  sort  of  frantic  mooing  of  a  cow.  As 
ere  scared.  Or  in  trouble.  I  looked 
)y  and  her  eyes  were  enormous, 
s  in  there,"  Debby  said,  "in  the 
"  Debby  was  scared.  So  was  I. 
have  got  to  get 

ere  now,"  I  said.       

/?"  Debby  said. 
I  an  idea.  "If  we 
ish  over  the  fence 
en  maybe  it  will 
e  an  Aiken  jump 
ponies  will  take  it. 
only  thing  we  can 


ed  the  ponies  and 
getting  brush.  It 
d  work.   You  had 

k   off   limbs   and       

ick  and  the  pitch 

'  ^our  hands.  Every  once  in  a  while 

"would  moo. 

mder  why  Mr.  Clayson  didn't  hear 

ebby  said. 

Dably  because   she   wasn't   mooing 

"robably  she  just  started." 

Y  we  had  the  wire  well  covered  with 
'I'll  go  first."  I  said.  I  set  Springy 
x)ut  twenty  feet  and  gave  her  the 
1  she  went  at  it.  She  hesitated  just  a 
and  then — over  she  went.  I  was  on 
side.  Misty  took  it  the  first  try.  She 
jjfants  to  be  with  Spring-y.  We  sat 
secOf.J.'^ertisis;  O'lr  breath.  The  cow 
'  again, 
pe  she's  not  very  far  into  the  swamp," 

/alked  the  ponies  along  the  edge  of 
i,  listening  and  looking.  Then  we  saw 
le  was  about  twenty  feet  into  .the 
where  it  was  thick  reed  grass  and  all 
mmocks.  And  she  was  in  deep.  When 
d  to  move  we  could  see  that  she  was 
)  her  belly.  Her  eyes  were  big  and 
d  frightened.  She  mooed  again, 
at  are  we  going  to  do?"  Debby  said, 
aght  a  minute.  We  could  go  back  for 
course.  That  was  probably  the  best 
But  I  didn't  want  to.  I  wanted  to 
[r.  Clayson  that  we  were  some  good. 
id  to  get  the  cow  out  myself,  with 
and  bring  it  down  to  him. 
tie  the  rope  around  me  and  try  to 

I  there  on  the  hummocks,"  I  said, 

I I  get  stuck  you  can  pull  me  out." 

y  looked  scared  to  death.  And  my 

1  was  all  flutters.    But  I  tied  the 

ft  round  my  waist  and  started  on  in, 

?F  i  from  hummock  to  hummock.  They 

«  ppery  soft  and  sank  under  me  a  lit- 

it  I  got  to  the  cow.    Her  belly  was 


FOR  GO»i$i»IP!!> 

One   wise    mother    tells   her 

rhildren   to  divide  all   people 

into  two  classes — friends  and 

strangers.      Friends     we    love 

too     well      to     gossip     about; 

strangers  we  know  too  little. 

Quoted  in  Seeing  Things  at  Night, 

by  Heywood  Broun. 

(Horcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.) 
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resting  on  the  black  muck.  While  I  stood 
there  she  thrashed  around  and  sank  even 
deeper.  I  knew  what  we  would  have  to  do. 
I  got  back  out  to  dry  land. 

"We  will  have  to  get  brush  and  pile  it  on 
both  sides  of  her,  so  we  can  work,"  I  said, 
shaking,  I  was  so  excited,  "and  then  try  to 
get  the  lariat  around  her,  behind  her  front 
legs.  If  we  can  do  that,  maybe  Misty  can 
pull  enough  to  help  her  get  out." 

"How  will  we  get  the  rope  around  her?" 
"I  don't  know,  but  we  will  try." 
We  got  the  brush,  old  fir  boughs  left  from 
lumbering.  I  was  glad  the  cow  had  to  stand 
still.  She  had  horns.  Then  I  got  on  the 
far  side  and  Debby  tried  to  pass  the  rope 
under  the  cow  through  the  mud.  It  wouldn't 
go.  We  tried  and  tried.  The  ponies  stood 
tethered  to  a  tree  and  watched  us.  The  sun 
was  dipping  behind  the  hills. 

"  It  won't  go,"  Debby  said,  almost  crying. 
The  cow  mooed  again. 

"We  will  have  to  thread  it  through,"  I 
said,  "like  a  needle."  I  got  a  straight  strong 
branch  and  tied  the  rope  against  a  knob  at 
one  end.  "Now  I'll  poke  it  through  to  you, 
Debby,"  I  said. 

1  POKED  it  through  the  mud.  It  went 
slowly.  You  had  to  work  it.  Finally,  "I've 
got  it,"  Debby  said.  I  went  around  and 
we  both  pulled.  The  rope  came  through  on 
the  end  of  the  branch.  It. was  under  the  cow 
now.  We  were  half  done.  The  easy  half. 

"We'll  have  to  put  some  brush  around  the 
rope  where  it  comes  under  her  legs,"  I  said, 
"so  it  won't  cut  her." 

We  fixed  that.  We  made  a  good  square 
knot  in  close  at  her  shoulder. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "we'll  have  to  put  brush 

for  her  to  walk  on  if  we  can  get  her  going." 

We    were    tired,    very 

tired,   but   we   got   more 

brush.  Then  I  put  the 
rope  around  the  horn  on 
Misty's  Western  saddle. 
Debby  tightened  the 
girths. 

"Don't  let  her  jerk,"  I 
said.  "Make  her  pull 
slow." 

Debby  got  on.  Maybe 
Misty  had  done  this  be- 
fore.   I  don't  know.    She 

had  been  a  cow  pony.  The 

cow  gave  a  long  and  fright- 
ened moo  and  then  Misty  pulled.  She  got 
down  low  and  pulled  and  the  rope  sang, 
almost,  and  I  was  afraid  the  horn  would 
break.  I  kept  watching  the  cow  and  Misty, 
too,  and  all  at  once  I  could  see  the  cow  begin 
to  move  up  from  the  muck,  struggling,  and 
she  kept  struggling  and  Misty  keot  pulling, 
and  then  the  cow  was  up.  She  was  on  the 
brush  that  we  had  piled  for  her,  and  out  she 
came,  thrashing  and  floundering,  but  com- 
ing. She  was  on  dry  land.  I  cheered.  I 
yelled.   Debby  yelled. 

-  "Tie  the  rope  to  a  tree,"  I  said,  "so  she 
can't  run  away." 

I  guess  she  didn't  want  to  run  away.  I 
guess  she  was  too  tired.  So  were  we.  We 
were  all  in.  We  just  sat  there.  Then  we  saw 
Mr.  Clayson  coming  over  the  fence. 

He  came  up  to  us  and  Hfe  said,  "What  are 
you  doing  in  here?"  He  said  that  before  he 
saw.  He  looked  at  the  cow  and  us  and  the 
rope  and  the  brush  and  the  swamp  for  a 
minute  almost.  "  Did  you  kids  get  her  out  of 
that  bog?  "  he  said  finally,  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  it.  "By  yourselves?"  He  had  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  staring  at  us. 

We  just  nodded.  We  were  too  tired  to  be 
afraid  of  him  any  more.  Too  tired  and 
muddy.  Mr.  Clayson  looked  at  us  some  more 
and  then  he  said  something  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  say.  He  said  he  would  be  damned. 
Debby  grinned  at  him,  kind  of  feebly. 

All  at  once  Mr.  Clayson  did  something  he 
had  never  done  before.  He  smiled.  He 
actually  smiled.  It  made  him  look  all  differ- 
ent. It  made  him  very,  very  handsome  and 
with  nice  crinkles  around  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  almost  somebody  we  had  never  seen 
before. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "come  on  down  to 
my  place  and  get  cleaned  up  and  have  a  glass 
of  milk."    He  led  the  cow.   We  were  tired, 
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Gingerbread 
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BUT  LOOK  HOW  EASY  DROMEDARrS  MADE  IT! 
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PEANUT  BUTTER  GINGIES 

Inspired  taste  blend  .  . .  Dromedary  Mix 
and  peanut  butter!  Add  1/3  cup  water 
to  Mix.  Stir.  Add  %  cup  peanut  butter. 
Mix  well.  Drop  by  teaspoons  on  greased 
baking  sheet,  press  in  criss-cross  design 
with  fork.  Bake  10  minutes,  350°.  Yum! 


DROMEDARY  FRUIT  STRIPS 

Prize  recipe!  Add  %  cup  water  to 
Mix.  Spread  half  the  batter  thinly 
in  baking  pan.  Cover  with  chopped 
cooked  prunes  (1  cup).  Top  with  re- 
maining batter.  Bake  25  minutes, 
350°.  Cool,  cut  in  strips.  Ambrosia! 
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GINGERBREAD  MIXi^gltA 

...and  DROMEDARY  DATE-NUT  ROLL. ..delicious. ..when  /ou  can  gef  if/ 


None  now,  till  Dromedary 
Dates  are  imported  again. 
But  tome  day  soon  .  .  . 
SANDWICHES  .  .  .  fruity 
and  delicious.  Or  serve 
plain  with  salads,  soups 
or  beverages. 
TOAST  ...  Hot  and  but- 
tered, It's  heavenly. 
STEAMED  PUDDING  . . . 
Just  heal  in  con. 


ONE  MOTHER  TO  ANOTHER 

I  met  someone  recently  ^vho  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  was  a  real  person I  She  had  thought 
that  I  was  a  "trade  character"  such  as  we  see 
on  packages.  As  the  mother  of  five  healthy 
children  I  assured  her  I  had  a  very  real  ex- 
istence Indeedl 
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What  can  a 

baby  tell 

a  Mother? 


Here's  a  Start!  Serving  Gerber's 
Cereal  Food  at  one  feeding, 
Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal  at  the 
next  helps  most  babies  eat  better! 
Because  babies  like  variety,  too. 
Both  cereals  are  extra  tasty.  Each 
is  enriched  with  iron  and  Vitamin 
Bi.  Both  are  ready  to  serve  — just 
add  hot  or  cold  milk  or  formula! 
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Green  Beans  that  taste  good! 
These  are  high  quality  beans  care- 
fully washed  in  pure,  clear  water 
then  cooked  the  Gerber  way  to 
best  preserve  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals. 

There  are  17  different  Gerber's 
Strained  Poods  —  soups,  vegetables, 
fruits,  desserts  and  meat  -  vegetable 
combinations. 
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I'll  be  Patient  —  waiting  for  my 
first  few  teeth,  so  that  I  can  start 
in  on  Gerber's  Chopped  Foods. 
These  are  for  older  babies  —  the 
fine  desserts,  meats  and  vegetables 
are  chopped  instead  of  strained. 
Eight  kinds  of  Gerber's  Chopped 
Foods— vegetables,  nieat  combinations 
and  desserts. 
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%end  for  . 


erber's 

FREMONT,  MICH.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Cereals         Strained  Foods        Chopped  Foods 
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■erber'i 


Gerber    Products    Company 
Dtpt.  84,  Fremont,  Michigan. 

iPIease  send  me  free  samples 
of  \Gerber'i  Strained  Oatmeal 
■ad^Gerber'•  Cereal  Food. 
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ADDRESS.. 


CITY  AND  STATE 


but  not  too  tired  to  go  to  Mr.  Clayson's.  I 
had  my  idea,  too,  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.Clayson  had  pliers  and  he  cut  the  fence, 
and  we  walked  the  ponies  down  beside  him. 
We  got  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  how 
we  had  trained  Springy  and  Misty  and  how 
we  rode  in  hunts  at  home  with  our  father 
sometimes  and  how  we  liked  the  country  and 
all.  And  he  listened  to  us  and  asked  ques- 
tions and  he  kept  smiling.  That  was  the  best 
part,  his  smile. 

We  had  milk  in  his  house,  that  was  all 
scrubbed  floors  and  neat  and  smelled  good 
and  of  apples.  Then  we  had  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Clayson  went  out  to  the  p)onies  with 
us.  "You  kids  come  any  time,"  he  said. 
"Come  a  lot.  You're  O.K." 

Then  I  had  to  ask  him.  1  had  been  trying 
to  get  up  courage,  because  it  was  so  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Clayson  liked  us  now,  but  that 
was  only  half  of  it.  I  stammered  a  little,  but 
1  got  it  out.  He  looked  at  me. 

"Tomorrow?"  he  said.  "Gee,  I've 
got " 

"But  you  ought  to  have  some  fun,"  I  said. 
"You  really  ought  to." 

He  looked  at  me  very  sharp,  and,  for  a 
minute,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  sour 
again.  Then  the  smile  came  back.  "Guess 
maybe  you're  right,"  he  said,  "guess  maybe 
you  are.  Reckon  I  have  been  taking  it  all  too 
hard.  Besides" — and  his  grin  was  nice  and 
wide — "besides,  I  owe  it  to  you  two."  And 
we  went  on  home. 

"Don't  say  anything  about  it,"  I  told 
Debby,  "not  till  tomorrow.  He  might  not 
come." 

Debby  promised.  "But,  boy,  oh,  boy," she 
said,  "I  hope  he  does.  It  would  fix  every- 
thing." 

We  didn't  sleep  much  that  night.  We  were 
too  excited.  Finally  it  was  noon  the  next 
day.  We  had  an  early  lunch  and  then,  at  one 
o'clock,  he  came. 

He  came  up  the  hill  in  his  buggy,  only  he 
had  two  light  horses  on  it  this  time,  and  he 
had  on  a  white  shirt  and  tie  and  he  looked 
wonderful.  Simply  wonderful.  Our  father 
was  out  on  the  lawn  with  us.  At  first  our 
father  was  not  very  cordial.  Then  Mr.  Clay- 
son went  over  and  they  talked  quite  a  while. 
We  were  impatient.  We  had  our  plan.  Then 
they  were  both  grinning,  our  father  and  Mr. 
Clayson,  and  they  shook  hands  and  came 
over  to  us. 

"So  you're  going  to  the  carnival,"  my 
father  said,  "  you  three.  On  a  workday.  I'm 
amazed."  Only  he  was  pleased,  really.  He 
patted  us  on  the  shoulder,  quick,  the  way  he 
does  that  makes  you  feel  good  and  his  pal. 

We  got  in  the  buggy  and  went  on  up  the 
hill.  Tben  the  best  part  of  it  all  happened. 
Tbe  Uiing  tnal  -ff  had  been  planning  on. 

Because  Laura  was  in  her  garden,  Laura 
Alden,  just  the  way  we  had  asked  her  to  be 
that  morning.  Although  of  course  we  had  not 
said  anything  about  Mr.  Clayson.  She  had 
on  a  yellow  dress  that  helped  the  sunlight 
gleam  in  her  dark  hair.  When  she  saw  us,  all 
three  of  us,  in  the  buggy,  she  just  stood 
there  as  if  she  could  not  believe  it.  Couldn't 
believe  it  at  all.  And  her  face  got  very  red 
and  she  was  very,  very  pretty. 

Mr.  Clayson's  face  was  red,  too,  a  nice 
red,  and  he  was  smiling.  He  was  grinning. 
With  a  sort  of  funny  twist,  as  if  he  hoped 
everything  was  all  right. 

"Come  on,"  I  called,  "come  on,  Laura. 
We're  going  to  the  carnival.  We're  going  to 
have  fun.  Mr.  Clayson's  taking  us."  And 
for  a  minute  I  didn't  know  whether  she 
would  or  not.  I  thought  maybe  she  might 
just  go  on  in  the  house  again. 

But  then  she  didn't.  I  guess  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  looking  at  Mr.  Clayson's 
smile.  It  was  a  marvelous  smile.  And  she 
said,  "Wait  till  I  get  my  hat,"  and  she  just 
flew  into  the  house.  Then  she  came  out  with 
a  straw  hat  that  had  daisies  on  it,  and  she 
got  into  the  buggy  with  us.  It  was  crowded, 
but  we  did  not  care. 

Wc  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  carnival. 
We  had  a  wonderful  time  even  if  Mr.  Clay- 
son and  Laura  did  sometimes  sort  of  get  look- 
ing at  each  other  and  not  hearing  what  we 
were  saying  to  them  or  what  we  wanted 
to  do. 
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Best  for 
baby  and 
busy 
mother! 


JIFFON    GOWNS 

Open  or  closetj 
backs.  Birth  t- 
1  yr.  $1.15. 


Nursery  Commandos  belon 
Carter's!  Patented  — ^  Nevab 
underarms  with  seamless  Jii 
shoulders  slip  on  in  a  wink 
bind  or  chafe.  And  Carter  fal 
wear  so  wonderfully — stay  soft 
in  shape.  Note:  If  stores  are 
porarily  out  of  styles  you 
please  ask  again.  Carter's  are.i 
ing  them  every  day.  *». 

*REG.    U,    S.    PAT.   OFF. 

Write  for 
Carter's 
DRESS  FACTS 

booklet 


THE  WIUIAM   CARTER  CO.,  Needhom  HeiohtJ  9-1 
Makers  of  rine  Underwear  for  the  Entire  Fami 


Diet  and  Tooth  Decay 

BY  DR.  HERMAIV    :V.  Bri^DESEIV 

Presidents  (Chicago  Haarti  *>f  Health 


felt  t>. 

es  between  'iiif*ERP^  ^^  ^  whole,  the  most  prev- 
ge.  when  work  is"  not  oni,Anierican  disease— and 
•m,  if  they  are  to  be  indepenC"^— 's  tooth  decay, 
rden  on  their  parents,  but  is  usefui'^'-^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

I.ion  for  all  the  rest  of  life— and  Jean  mothers 
)adeP"  opportunities  for  marriacte.  P*-  S^t  direct 
my  gjr".-:  h-,,...  -.(.,  iust  jhe  p' '  t  "--ly  does  my 
child  have  toocu  uccay?"  And  they  are 
right  when  they  say,  "There  is  something 
wrong  somewhere;  it  cannot  all  be  inherit- 
<  ance.  My  child  has  been  getting  all  the  vita- 
■  mins  and  correct  foods,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Yes,  and  he  has  cleaned  his  teeth  ever  since 
he  was  able  to  climb  on  a  chair  to  reach  the 
washbowl.  Playing  'clean  your  teeth'  was 
one  of  his  earliest  games." 

It  seems  that  scientists  may  soon  have  the 
answer;  or  to  put  it  better,  several  groups  of 
scientists  already  have  suggested  answers. 
Whether  they  will  find  a  common  platform 


IjRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  nvt'4'n- 
»arii  »upM»l*'nnfnt  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


upon  which  they  can  all  meet  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted as  yet. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  mother  get  a  peek  at 
the  solution  of  this  problem  of  tooth  decay 
by  bringing  the  facts  up  to  date:  1.  Cleaning 
teeth  is  a  wise,  hygienic  habit.  2.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  food  as  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  tooth  decay:  not  necessarily  lack  of 
the  right  kind  of  food;  perhaps  too  much  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  food. 

Now  we  enter  the  battleground  of  the  ex-, 
perts.  For  some  years,  two  groups  of  scien- 
tists have  had  the  same  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  it  about  our  food  that  causes 
tooth  decay?"  The  only  difference  between 
them  is  the  way  it  works.  Mother  is  inter- 
ested, of  course,  in  the  way  it  works,  but  she 
is  more  essentially  interested  in  the  preven- 
tion of  tooth  decay.  So  let  us  have  the  an- 
swer of  the  scientists: 

First,  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  and  starch 
in  the  child's  diet  to  the  necessary  minimum; 
and  second,  provide  a  complete  and  adequate 
diet  from  natural  sources  as  far  as  possible. 

One  group  of  scientists  is  sure  that  the 
first  point,  having  the  child  eat  less  sugar 
and  starches,  will  control  and  prevent  tooth 
decay.  The  other  group  is  just  as  sure  that 
having  the  child  get  enough  vitamins  A,  C 
and  D,  the  B  vitamins  and  lime  and  phos- 
phorus will  do  the  same.  Both  groups  of  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  mother  who  follows  both 
rules  with  her  child  can,  in  most  instances, 
control  and  prevent  caries. 

LiET  us  examine  the  evidence  briefly.  From 
the  University  of  Iowa  we  have  some  ten 
years  of  proof  that  diabetic  children  who 
have  a  diet  rich  in  vitamins  A,  C  and  D,  lime 
and  phosphorus  in  a  properly  balanced  diet 
had  far  less  tooth  decay  than  the  average 
child.  The  experts  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  say  the  very  illness  of  these  chil- 
dren forced  a  reduction  of  sugar  and  starchy 
foods  to  about  one  third  to  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  of  these  substances  consumed  by 
the  average  child.  Furthermore,  they  claim 
a  very  much  reduced  tooth  decay  among 
children  who  had  low  sugar  diets,  but  who 
did  not  have  enough  of  the  vitamins  A,  C 
and  D  and  lime  and  phosphorus. 

These  experts  claim  that  even  if  you  give 
children    all    the    essential    vitamins    and 
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Less  sugar  and  more  natural  foods  will 
help  protect  children  against  tooth  decay. 


"Putcjcwml  h  rm  (mUu,  mouml' 


'^y     BABY:  See  what  I'm  getting 
at,  Mom? 

MOM:  No,  L  don't... 

BABY:  Well,  it's  this  way.  Plenty  of 
things  bother  my  skin.  Even  my  soft- 
est woolies  do,  .sometimes.  Just  pre- 
tend you're  me,  and  you'll  find  out... 

MOM:  Goodness!  Is  that  what's  been 
making  you  yowl!  I'd  decided  you 
had  Uncle  Elmer's  temper  .  .  . 

BABY:  I  was  merely  trying  to  attract 
your  attention.  Gosh,  mother,  I'm 
the  only  baby  on  the  block  who 
doesn't  get  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  and 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder.  My  skin 
feels  like  a  porcupine's! 


MOM:  Not  to  mention  your  disposition... 

BABY:  Get  busy  with  the  Johnson's, 
and  I'll  be  a  little  lamb  with  pink 
ribbons!  Sometimes,  you  can  rul>-nr»e  ■ 
with  ni-ice,  soo-oothing  John.son's 
Oil.  And  other  times,  just  cha.se  those 
chafes  and  prickles  with  Johnson's 
cool,  silky  Baby  Powder! 


^\  /  MOM:  If  I  get  you  some,  will 
\^  you  stop  those  midnight  sere- 
nades? And  take  your  nap  like  an 
angel  child?  And  smile  at  nice  ladies 
who  pat  your  head? 

BABY:  Well,  Mom — with  my  .skin  feel- 
ing all  soft  and  smooth  and  comfort- 
able— what  do  you  think? 
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BABV 
POWDER 


Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder 
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•  a  weli'sliaped  head 

•  sound,  even  teeth 


•  straight  legs 


•  a  strong  back 


•  a  fine,  full  chest 
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Regularly,  every  day,  give  your  baby 
the  extra  Vitamin  D  he  needs  to  help 
him  build  sound  teeth  and  a  strong, 
sturdy  framework.  Thousands  of 
mothers  depend  on  Squibb  Cod  Liver 
Oil!  Start  your  baby  on  Squibb's  now, 
and  keep  it  up  even  when  summer 
comes.  Every  day  in  the  year  he 
needs  this  special  help  to  develop  a  fine 
set  of  teeth  and  strong,  sturdy  bones. 
Today,  get  Squibb's  for  your  baby. 


IMPORTANT,  MOTHERS!  You're  not  giving  your  baby  f  uU  Vitamin  D  benefits  with  every 
spoonful  when  you  buy  a  cod  liver  oil  which  supplies  only  the  required  minimum  of  85 
Vitamin  D  units  per  gram.  With  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  (containing  180  Vitamin  D  units 
in  every  gram)  one  teaspoonful  daily  has  the  same  Vitamin  D  effect  as  two  spoonfuls  of 
these  other  oils.  Isn't  this  extra  value  a  sensible  reason  for  always  buying  Squibb's.' 


SQUIBB     COD     LIVER     OIL 


minerals,  in  abundance,  you  cannot  control 
tooth  decay  if  children  eat  too  much  sugar 
and  starch.  They  base  their  claims  on  a  sim- 
ple test :  the  number  of  germs  of  a  certain  kind 
that  are  found  on  the  teeth  of  persons  who 
are  high  sugar  and  starch  eaters.  The  germ, 
Lactobacillus  acidophilus,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, is  a  sure  sign,  say  the  Michigan  experts, 
that  the  person  is  susceptible  to  tooth  decay. 

At  the  University  of  California,  two  years 
ago,  a  very  interesting  experiment  was  car- 
ried out  with  students  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  this  theory.  The  investigators  chose  336 
students  in  three  groups  of  112  each.  The 
first  group  was  picked  on  the  basis  of  no 
tooth  decay  and  teeth  in  perfect  condition; 
the  second  group  showed  nicks  or  defects  in 
the  enamel,  but  yet  no  tooth  decay;  and  the 
third  group  had  active  tooth  decay,  with 
five  or  more  open  cavities. 

The  investigators  then  made  examinations 
for  the  germ  Lactobacillus  acidophilus  in  the 
way  that  had  been  established  by  the  Mich- 
igan experts.  Only  one  out  of  five  of  the  first 
group  showed  any  of  these  telltale  germs. 
Four  out  of  ten  of  the  second  group  revealed 
germs,  and  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  third 
group  had  these  germs  in  the  mouth. 

Now  the  questions  were,  did  the  food  of 
these  groups  differ  in  vitamins  or  in  essen- 
tial minerals?  How  about  the  sugar  intake 
of  these  students?  A  study  of  the  diets  of  all 
three  groups  showed  very  little  difference  in 
vitamin  and  mineral  values.  However,  there 
was  a  real  difference  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
these  groups  consumed.  The  group  free  of 
tooth  decay  consumed  about  ten  and  a  half 
teaspoons  of  sugar  and  concentrated  sweets 
per  day,  compared  with  eighteen  teaspoons 
that  were  consumed  by  the  third  group  with 
rampant  tooth  decay. 

The  exceptions  in  each  group  puzzle  the 
scientists.  They  are  not  quite  ready  to  say 
the  case  is  proved.  But  to  the  mother  who 
wants  help  in  preventing  tooth  decay  in  her 
child,  the  experts  would  agree  that  training 
the  child  to  eat  less  sweets,  and  planning  the 
early  diets  to  accustom  the  child  to  less  sugar 
and  more  of  the  balanced  natural  foods,  are 
wise  procedures. 


Studies  now  in  progress  may  show  that 
the  kind  of  food  we  eat  has  much  to  do  with 
protecting  the  teeth  against  decay.  Refined 
foods  may  have  lost  the  protective  values 
found  in  natural  foods.  That  is  something 
for  the  future  to  reveal.  But  mother  cannot 
be  wrong,  and  she  is  likely  to  be  right,  if  she 
reduces  sweets  to  the  necessary  minimum 
and  provides  the  "protective"  foods.  •  ■" 
natural  form,  to  a  maximi"^   "^^^nW 


im«\W,\Q^\ 


i 


"I  GETi 

«■ 


There  are,  unfortunately,  no  simple  rules 
for  this.  But  certainly  the  first  step  is  honest 
self-examination.  Is  there  something  in  your 
life  that  you  dislike  very  much?  Do  your 
daily  tasks  seem  incredibly  dull?  Have  you, 
possibly,  a  sense  of  guilt  about  something 
you  know  you  ought  to  be  doing  differently? 
Are  you  stalling  on  some  important  action 
that  you  know  ought  to  be  taken? 

Any  of  these  situations  can  bring  about  a 
sense  of  weariness  as  a  kind  of  "cover  up" 
for  the  real  trouble.  The  remedy  obviously 
lies  in  facing  the  basic  problem,  and  doing 
something  about  it.  This  is  more  often  pos- 
sible than  our  lazy  instincts  like  to  admit. 
It  is  easier  to  be  sorry  for  oneself  than  to 
take  action.  Even  to  ourselves  we  make  the 
excuse,  "I'm  just  too  tired  to  do  anything 
about  that  now."  Rousing  ourselves  and 
doing  something  would  more  than  likely 
banish  the  tiredness. 

If,  having  faced  the  problem,  your,  honest 
decision  is  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it  for  the  moment,  then  try  to  put  it  out  of 
your  mind.  Turn  on  the  radio,  sing  with  it  as 
you  work.  Get  some  spirited  music.  Rhythm 
is  a  great  antidote  to  weariness.  So  are 
singing  lines  of  poetry,  and  if  you  have  a 
taste  in  that  direction  you  can  keep  an  open 
book  handy  and  memorize  lovely  lilting 
verses  as  you  go  along. 

Tiredness  can  get  to  be  a  habit.  Before 
that  negative  pattern  gets  set  in  your  mind, 
make  a  new  pattern  to  combat  it. 
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DoOR-SWOOSHERS  just  swoosh  into  houses,  push  the 
doors  open  and  never  think  of  shutting  them.  Every- 
body hates  a  Door-Swoosher  because  half  the  year 
they  let  in  bugs  and  flies  and  the  other  half  they  let 
in  cold  air  and  freeze  everybody. 


WERE  YOU  A  D0OR-5u;005HeR  THIS  MONTH? 
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THE  STAKE  OF  WOMEN  IX  FULL 
POSTWAR  EMPLOYiMEI^T 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


em,  a  cozy,  gay,  happy  home.  That  there 
1;  always  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule 
|cs  not  challenge  the  rule. 
But  iliere  are  periods  in  most  women's 
es,  between  tne  eitd  of  school  and  mar- 
ge, when  work  is  not  only  necessary  for 
m,  if  they  are  to  be  indef)endent  and  no 
(den  on  their  parents,  but  is  useful  prepa- 
ion   for  all   the  rest  of  life— and  even 
laden"  opportunities  for  marriai^e.    How 
lly  girls  have  met  just  the  right  man  in 
;  office,  or  factory,  or  school,  or  other 
titution  where  they  have  been  employed? 
leed,  in  our  great  cities  especially,  the 
ters  of  work  are  social  institutions,  too, 
ere  friendships  are  made  and  love  affairs 
'elop.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the  nurses 
D  have  married  doctors,  the  stenographers 
j3  have  married  executives  and  account- 
,s,  the  librarians  who  have  married  other 
'arians — ad  infinitum, 
jo  have  learned  a  skill,  whether  it  be 
ling,  nursing,  bookkeeping,  schoolteach- 
er any  of  the  factory  work  requiring 
I  ning,  is  also  to  have  a  measure  of  security 
all  eventualities.    For  catastrophes  can 
I  pen  in  the  best  regulated  families;  and  I 
e  observed  that  women  who  have  worked 
{  often  the  best  housekeepers,  for  they 
e  been  trained  in  efficiency,  in  working 
in  organized  fashion. 
The  stake  of  women,   therefore,   in   full 
)loyment  is  second  to  that  of  no  class  or 
ap  of  Americans. 

ut  continued  full  employment  means 
.  we  must  expand  our  thinking  and  not 
trust  to  luck  and  laissez  faire.  It  means 
search  for  new  markets  abroad,  and  that 
ns  the  training  of  modern  merchants  in 
habits,  languages  and  tastes  of  other 
Dies.  A  country  that  does  not  have  plenty 
nart  young  people  who  can  speak  fluent 
lish  and  Portuguese,  and  have  a  pioneer- 
interest  in  what  sort  of  suspenders  and 
■ware  Latin  Americans  like,  will  not 


make  great  headway  in  finding  new  markets 
in  Latin  America.  And  the  same  holds  true 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  war  itself 
has  done  more  to  encourage  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages — and  has  taught  them  to 
more  young  people — than  all  the  high  schools 
put  together,  for  decades  past.  I  constantly 
run  into  lads  who  are  learning  Chinese, 
French.  Russian,  and  what  not,  at  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  Government.  I  hope 
they  appreciate  what  an  asset  they  have  for 
foreign  trade  when  peace  comes. 

But  our  biggest  market  will  always  be  at 
home.  And  here  we  must  be  clear  in  our 
minds  that  the  worker  who  produces  the 
goods  is  the  very  same  customer  to  whom 
they  must  be  sold.  Every  unemployed  per- 
son is  a  lost  market;  every  poor  person  is  a 
wretched  customer.  The  prosperity  of  our 
whole  system  depends,  therefore,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  American  workers  of  hand 
and  brain.  It's  a  good  thing  to  sell  American 
wares  to  South  America,  or  to  China,  and  to 
help  those  countries  to  lift  their  standards  of 
living,  but  there  is  just  as  good  a  potential 
market  in  American  slums,  among  Georgia 
and  Alabama  "  crackers,"  as  there  is  in  China, 
if  we  will  expand  opportunities  for  efficient 
productive  work  at  good  wages. 

The  practical  common  sense  of  women 
must  explore  many  ancient  economic  theo- 
ries, advanced  as  though  they  were  laws  of 
nature,  to  see  whether  they  really  are,  or 
whether  they  arc  merely  accumulations  of 
lazy  prejudices.  The  productive  capacity  of 
America  in  this  war  has  exploded  practically 
all  the  predictions  of  the  economists. 

When  it  is  over,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
simplest  axiom  of  economics:  that  wealth  is 
entirely  the  creation  of  labor,  materials  and 
savings.  America  has  all  of  them.  If  we  fail 
to  use  them  it  will  not  be  because  of  any 
laws  of  economics,  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
will  and  vision,  and  interference  of  vested 
interests  misinterpreting  their  own  welfare. 
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THIS  IS  A  W/^TCH6»R.D 
«\/ATCHin/6   A 


My  Jiunro  Leaf 


lou  can  see  by  looking  at  it  that  Light-Wasters  aren't 
very  bright  themselves.  Maybe  that  is  whv  tbev  leave 
all  the  lights  burning  when  they  go  out.  Somebody 
ought  to  tell  Light-^  asters  they  are  really  throwing 
their  money  away  and  using  electricity  that  is  needed 
for  war  work  and  other  important  things.  Maybe 
they  just  don't  think,  about  it. 


weRevoUA  tl6HT-WAST6RTHl5  MONTH? 


''My  free-action 
SPENCER  support 
"I  isaiife-saver/" 

— wrote  an  active  nurse 

*.    - 

"I've  worn  a  Spencer  Support  ever  since 
a  serious  operation  four  years  ago.  It  al- 
lows me  to  do  the  very  hardest  work, 
which  I  couldn't  possihiy  do  without  it. 
Nursing  requires  a  lot  of  lifting  and  in 
many  cases  I've  worn  my  Spencer  night 
and  day.  I'll  praise  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
days^  she  added. 

(From  case  history  in  our  files.) 


Doctors  often  specify  SPENCER  SUPPORTS 
after  operations 

Spencer  Supports  are  so  much  more  efTective  because  each  Spencer 
Support  is  individually  designed  to  meet  the  exact  physical  need  of  the 
patient.  As  no  two  human  bodies  are  alike,  the  onlv  way  to  get  correct 
design,  accurate  fit  and  comfort  in  a  support 
is  to  have  it  designed  especially  for  you.  The 
ordinary  support  is  made  to  theoretical  mea- 
surements, whereas  a  Spencer  Support  is  de- 
signed especially  for  you  to  give  you  ivhat  you 
need,  ivhere  you  need  it.  Spencer  Supports  are 
guaranteed  never  to  lose  their  shape. 

They  help  doctors'  treatment 
of  many  conditions 

Spencer  Supports  are  prescribed  by  doctors  for 
conditions  such  as  inoperable  hernia,  sacroiliac 
sprain  and  other  back  injuries,  weakened  mus- 
cles, spinal  curvatures.  Ptosis  (dropped  abdom- 
inal organs),  and  some  forms  of  heart  disease. 
Also  prescribed  for  sciatica,  spinal  arthritis, 
movable  kidney,  breast  problems,  maternity, 
and  for  wear  after  childbirth  or  an  operation. 
Spencer  corsetieres  neither  diagnose 
nor  prescribe.  If  you  have  trouble- 
some symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 

Send  Coupon  jor  Free  Information! 

Spencer  Supports  are  never  sold  in 
stores.  When  convenient  to  you,  a  reg- 
istered, specially  trained  Spencer  Cor- 
setiere  will  call  at  your  home.  No  ob- 
ligation. Send  coupon  below  or  tele- 
phone nearest  "Spencer  Corsetiere!" 


s 
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Frcc-aclioii  Spcrucr  Support  individually 
designed  Jor  this  woman  and  giving 
healthjul  support  to  back  and  abdomen. 


Would  You  Like  to  Help 
Other  Wbmen? 

War  conditions  have  increased 

the  number  of  women  who 

need  Spencer  Supports  if  they 

are  to  remain  active.  Openings 

in  every  state  for  intelligent 

women  to  render  this  important  service. 

D  Check  here  for  details.  We  train  you. 

Alto  made  in  Canada  ai  Rock  itland,  Qufibpr. 


Write  to  Anne  Spencer  today! 

Spencer  Inc..  Ml  Derby  .\ve..  New  Haven  7. Conn. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet.  I  have 
marked  my  posture  problem  at  left. 


Lordosis 
PoMure 


Name- 


(Please  print) 


Vildress- 


SPENCER 


INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED 


SUPPORTS 
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AMAZING 

TRADE    MARK 

READY-PASTED  WALLPAPER 

NO  PASTE!      NO  TOOLS!      NO  MUSS! 


Q. — **rve  had  no  experience.    Could  I  do  it?" 

i4.— Thousands  of  women  are  proving  that  anyone  can  hang  it! 
Goes  up  like  a  postage  stamp.  Just  wet  it  in  tub  or  sink— and  put 
it  on  the  wall.  Dries  in  20  minutes.  And  it's  guaranteed  to  stick— or 
your  money  back !  Comes  precision-trimmed  for  perfect  matching. 


Q. — "But  isn't  preparing  the  surface 
quite  a  job  ?" 

i4.— It's  no  job  at  all!  Trimz  Ready- 
Pasted  Wallpaper  goes  on  right  over 
old  wallpaper  or  any  painted  wall. 
Do  one  room  this  marvelously  easy 
way— and  you'll  want  to  do  over  the 
whole  house! 

Q. — "Soands  wonderful . . .  bat  isn't  it 
expensive  ?" 

A.-No !  Costs  as  httle  as  $1.98  a  box, 
and  thi-ee  boxes  paper  an  average 
room!  Comes  complete  with  match- 
ing border,  nothing  else  to  buy.  And 
the  cost  of  the  paper  is  the  only  cost. 


Q.-"Wm  I  like  the  patterns?" 

i4.— You'll  love  em!  There  are  loads 
of  gay,  colorful  patterns— a  wide 
variety  to  choose  from.  And  at  the 
store  you'll  see  a  guide  chart  which 
enables  you  to  select  just  the  right 
designs  for  yo^lr  rooms.  Chart  also 
tells  just  how  much  you  need. 

Q.-"Is  TRIMZ  Ready. Pasted  Wall- 
paper washable  ?" 

i4.— Yes!  Yes!  And  fadeproof,  too. 
And  style-tested,  so  you're  sure  it 
will  look  right  on  your  walls.  It's  a 
product  of  the  world's  foremost  wall- 
paper manufacttuer. 


AS   LOW   AS 


$ 


128 


PER  BOX 


On  Sale  at  Chain, 

Deportment, 

Hardware  and 

Wallpaper  Stores, 


THE  ONLY  READY-PASTED 
WALLPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 

is  Distributed  by 

TRIMZ  COMPANY,  INC. 
1012  S.Spauiding  Ave.,  Chicago  24,111. 


Victory  Quilt 


To  Virginia  T.  Osborne  goes  credit  for  the  Victory  Quilt,  a  patri- 
otic addition  to  your  bedroom.  She  complete -1  her  quilt  in  only 
two  months;  you  may  be  able  to  beat  that  record. 

This  is  the  way  the  quilt  is  made:  Twelve  white  blocks,  fourtc'^n 
inches  square,  with  blue  fields  appliqued  on,  white  stars  on  the 
blue,  and  appliqued  red  stripes — all  combining  patriotically  to  say 
it  >\-ith  the  music — God  Bless  America — to  your  linen  closet! 


tifrn.  send  10  cents  in  Planl(» 
the  Kcference  Library.  Ladies*  Home  Joi 
NAU,  liuifjiendence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  r 
and  a8k  for  No.  l"*!?.  Victory  Quilt  Patt« 
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TODAY-RAINBOW   OF    RAYON  "SHOWERS 


To  glamorize  your  bath  today,  Textron  offers  you  evening  dress  quality  Rayon  TaflFeta  "Showers" 
and  matching  window  curtains!     In  a  rainbow-range  of  12  heavenly  colors! . . . 

They're  mildew-resistant;  tailored  with  parachute-precision.     That  center  seam  is 
practically  invisible;  that  reverse  hem  lets  water  cascade  off;  those  embroidered 

eyelets  ore  rustless.     And  they  wash  and  iron  like  a  slip!     Bright  forecasts  of  the 
beautiful  Textron  creations  of  Tomorrow!     "Showers"  or  Window  Curtains — $5.00  each. 
Also  9'  X  6'  "Showers"  at  $7.50  and  stall  size,  $5.     Slightly  higher  on  the 

West  Coast  and  in  Canada.     Available  at  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
TEXTRON,  INC.,  Empire  State  Building,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

BUY   A    BOND    AT   YOUR    FAVORITE    STORE    AND    AUTOGRAPH    A   TEXTRON    BOMB    LABEL    HEADED    FOR    HITLER    OR    HIROHITO 
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,  T     Ar^ihe  bMtvks  on  our        ^^<, 
^^^^°  !lhave  springs  °^^^ 


TWe  softest  th-S^7«^^^;i 


Hard-working  sub  crews  must  have 
real  relaxation  and  comfort  when  they  rest. 
That's  why  their  bunks  are  built  with  resilient,  sleep- 
inducing  steel  springs.  Just  like  their  beds  at  home.  Of 
course,  ycu  may  not  be  able  to  buy  bedsprings,  mattresses 
or  upholstered  furniture  today  built  with  famous  Premier 
Spring  Wire.  The  machinery  that  once  made  this  spring 
wire  is  needed  for  war  materials.  But  when  peace  comes, 
US-S  Premier  Spring  Wire  will  be  back.  Better  than 
ever.  Then  you'll  again  see  the  Premier  Tag  on  furniture 
and  sleep  equipment.  Your  guide  to  "hidden  values." 


AMERICAN    STEEL  &  WIRE    COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Columbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Expori  Co.,  New  York 


UNITED    STATES    STEEL 


THAT  RED  CROSS 
DAME  OVERSEAS 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

The  most  popular  snake  story  centers 
around  a  new  species  discovered  by  the 
Yanks— the  gin  snake.  This  snake  was  cap- 
tured in  a  gin  bottle.  He  swam  around  and 
around,  thinking  about  a  way  to  get  out. 
While  he  meditated  he  drank  the  gin,  then 
swallowed  the  bottle  so  he  was  outside  it 
and  then  he  turned  himself  inside  out  and 
strolled  away— the  gin  inside,  the  bottle  out. 

Then  there  are  the  two  snakes  that  faced 
each  other  in  battle,  and  swallowed  each 
other  slowly  until  finally  there  was  nothing 
left. 

To  escape  the  boredom  of  the  long  tropic 
hours  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  men  get 
busy  with  pocket  knives,  files,  hammers, 
abrasive  paper  and  cloth. 

Our  bluff  sentimentat  soldiers  never  give 
more  thought  to  the  people  at  home  than 
when  they're  making  something.  Many 
of  them  forget  to  write,  but  these  same 
fellows  spend  weeks  working  on  carefully 
carved  brooches,  belt  buckles  and  rings. 
The  red  and  green  stones  in  them,  I  discov- 
ered, are  the  plastic  handles  of  discarded 
toothbrushes. 

Sergeant  Warren  Eliason,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  fashioned  a  handsome  cross 
of  buffalo  horn  that  has  been  polished  so  it 
gleams  like  fine  black  ivory.  Others  have 
taken  pieces  of  the  plastic  windshield  from  a 
downed  Zero  and  heated  them,  then  im- 
pressed the  regiment's  insigne  on  them,  and 
sent  these  home  to  be  worn  about  the  necks 
of  the  girls  they  left  behind.  Some  have 
made  modernistic  watch  straps  from  the 
metal  off  a  Zero  fuselage.  I  hope  the  people 
at  home  appreciate  the  hours  of  patient 
work  and  thought  and  love  that  go  into 
every  handmade  item. 

A..d  there  are  many  who  have  no  gift  for 
carving.  Some  of  these  got  together  and 
foni.ed  an  orchestra.  Their  music  floats 
across  this  barren  country  with  an  almost 
eerie  unearthly  tone.  And  it  may  surprise 
you  to  learn,  as  it  did  me,  that  our  men  want 
to  hear  the  scores  of  operettas  and  sym- 
phonies rather  than  the  hot  boogie-woogie 
which  goes  line  at  a  dance  but  not  so  well 
far  from  home. 

Therk  are  at  least  three  ways  to  tell  a 
newly  arrived  American  in  Australia.  He's 
the  fellow  who  holds  out  a  handful  of  money 
and  lets  tiie  cashier  take  the  correct  amount; 
he's  the  fellow  who  walks  up  the  street 
against  the  crowd,  because  he's  accustomed 
to  walking  on  the  right;  and  he's  the  fellow 
who  looks  to  the  left  lirst  as  he  steps  off  the 
curb.  In  either  case  his  life's  not  worth  a 
tuppence,  because  in  this  country  you  walk 
on  the  left  and  automobiles  bear  down  on 
tiie  right. 

While,  basically,  Australians  and  Amer- 
icans are  similar,  we  differ  greatly  in  many 
respects.  Odd  spellings  turn  up  here  and 
there—  tyre,  gaol,  colour,  cheque  and  har- 
bour are  some.  Pronunciation  is  very  much 
different.  It's  ki-mo'no  to  us,  but  kim'in-o 
to  the  Australians.  It's  rev'eil-le  to  us— 
whether  our  men  like  it  or  not — but  it's 
re-vel'lee  to  them.  It's  "period"  to  us,  but 
"full  stop"  to  Australian  secretaries. 

I've  discovered  that  all  the  world  eats  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  except  our  coun- 
try. Set  a  plate  of  meat,  tomatoes  and  po- 
tatoes before  any  other  person  and  he  in- 
variably turns  the  fork  tines  down  and, 
using  the  knife  as  a  pusher,  takes  a  bit  of 
each  item  and  builds  it  atop  his  fork  like  a 
piece  of  architecture.  The  potatoes  act  as 
the  cementing  agent. 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived,  I  ordered  a  soft- 
boiled  egg.  I  waited  for  an  eggcup  .  .  . 
and  waited  and  waited.  That  was— and  will 
continue  to  be— my  last  boiled  egg  in  Aus- 
tralia, because  I  cainiut  learn  to  slice  the 
head  of  an  egg  off  with  my  knife  and  eat 
from  the  shell  without  spilling  the  yolk  all 
over  the  cloth. 

Desserts— called  "sweets"  here— are 
served  with  a  large  spoon  and  fork,  and  both 


mmm 


^en  he  comes  honw 


All  you  need  is  to  lay  yout    j 

rugs  over  Circle  Tread  Ozite 

Cushions  for  a  grand,  rich 

feeling  of  softnes.s. 


Home  i.s  what  he';,  dreamed  of— 
the  softnes.s,  the  comfort,  the  wcl 
come  of  HOME. 

One  .simple,  inexptus^ve, ^mj.i!-  )- 
.saving  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  those  olu 
rugs  of  yours  over  Circle  Treail 
Ozite.  The  difference  is  amazing- 
making  your  whole  house  richer, 
more  restful,  more  inviting — a<id-J 
ing  extra  years  of  wear  to  your  rugs!' 

.Send  forFRliE  Booklet  on"<:are  of  Rug*".! 
Ask  for  Booklet  424,  Clinton  C^arpetl 
C  ompany,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  '*4.j 


from  Attic  to  BaiemenI 
you'll  find  1 000  uses  for 

KLENS 

SOAPLESS    CLEANER 

Washes    painted    waUs    so 

they  look  like  a  new  paint 

job!    I'Or  floors — linoleum. 

tile  or   wood — cleans   so 

much  better  with  so  much 

less  work.  Makes  tilas.i 
-T   ^*  and   porcelain   (ilislen.    Ii'-, 

I     f  a  trinmphani  disco»er>  • 

CONCENTRATED.    A   le» 

tablespoons  ot  KLENS  in 
water  make  a  whole  gallon 
ot  cleaner.  Strength  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  job. 
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ased  amultaneously.  I'ables  are  set  with 
..  of  silver  absolutely  unknown  to  me, 
"for  a  long  time  I  sat  waiting  for  the 
ilc  about  me  to  reach  for  the  correct 
■^tensil  before  I, dove  in.  Being  a  citizen  of 
arebel countryt';^  a  pleasant  sensation,  but 
ilttrtaiJy  has  itipmbarrassing  and  painful 
ij^eits  away  froijj  home. 

Anyiow,  the  kinks  are  out  of  me  now  and 
I  i.avebegun  to  enj^ay  the  advantages  of  the 
(xantiy.  Their  bathtubs  are  the  kind  I 
dj?amf'  about,  at  home— great  big  deep 
tips  dmost  large  enough  to  swim  in.  And 
tls  beaches. are  supeib.  There's  very  little 
tine  for  swiWiing,  bu^^affitt  snatched  mo- 
ir,nt  is  pure  delight— Ic^pRretches  of  white 
said,  wonderfully  clean  water,  and  a  people 
wfco  can  be  truly  hospitable.  Australia  is 
dtfinitely  a  place  to  come  back  and  see  when 
tfis  is  over. 

If  your  idea  of  an  Army  chaplain  is  a  man 

ffio  walks  around  with  a  pious  look  in  his 

e\e,  then  dump  it  into  the  nearest  ash  can. 

Ciaplains  in  this  man's  Army  are  the  sol- 
ters'  best  friends;  they're  good  eggs;  in  fact, 
ey're  very,  very  human,  and  the  only  way 
u  can  distinguish  them  from  other  officers 
by  the  cross  or  the  star  of  David  they  wear 
their  left  lapels. 

Chaplain  Henry  Praed  was  with  the  Na- 

nal  Guard  and  landed  overseas  on  Decem- 

22,  1941.    Before  joining  the  Army  he 

d  been  a  rector  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

I^ng  before  he  thought  of  the  church  he  was 
inaperman  and  city  editor. 
Ilain  Praed  was  with  the  troops  in 
rwm  for  eight  months.    Like  the  other 
;n,  he  stripped  to  the  waist  and  found 
)rts,  shoes  and  a  watch  dress  enough, 
hen,  for  two  months,  his  men  were  unable 
get  messages  home  to 
eir    families,    Chaplain 

haed  started  across  200 
lies  of  bush  and  swamp 

Ifajeep.  He  carried  $5000 

ilcash  and  887  cables  to 

li  filed.  It  took  him  four 

iys  to  cover  the  distance, 

aid  a  great  part  of  that 

tme  was  spent  in  cutting 

rads  through  the  bush. 

It  didn't  sit  in  the  back 

sat  looking  on  with  piety       

teaming  from   his  eyes. 

|e  got  out  and  helped  ax  a  trail.  He  put 

lis  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  helped  dig 
lie  jeec^JT  Jpf  a  swamp. 

tHe  anu  li'is  men  lived  in  surroundings  de- 
id  of  comforts.  The  chaplain  set  up  an  in- 
'ftrmal  "meetin'  place"  in  his  tent  which  the 
nen  affectionately  called  The  Slop  Shop. 
Here  they  gathered  around  the  primus  stove 
on  long   and   lonely   evenings   with   good 
'a Ik  and  hot  coffee.   Usually,  services  were 
liwAd  in  front  of  a  fifteen-foot  anthill.   His 
:>ulpit  was  a  tree  trunk  and  his  roof  was  the 
:ky. 
Chaplain  Praed's  work  still  goes  on.  He's 
man  with  the  men,  and  his  blue  eyes 
A'inkle  when  a  soldier  lets  slip  a  question- 
le  exclamation.   He  doesn't  launch  a  ser- 
lon.    Religion  in  war  goes  deeper  than 
asual  swear  words. 

Chen  there's  Chaplain  Franklin  Wales, 
'ho  hails  from  Chicago.  His  job  was  to 
»-ordinate  all  chaplains'  activities  over  a 
thousand-mile  area.  If  night  found  him  near 
i  camp,  he  bunked  in  a  tent.  If  there  was 
10  camp,  he  used  his  bedding  roll  and  slept 
i  n  the  bush. 

He  organized  two  teams  of  soldiers  and 
t  aught  them  how  to  use  movie  projectors. 
F  ach  team  started  at  an  opposite  end  of  the 
liousand-mile  area,  and  between  them  man- 
aged to  show  every  group  of  soldiers  motion 
pictures  twice  a  week.  He  even  managed  to 
find  his  way  to  small  isolated  groups  clus- 
tered around  gun  pits  and  ack-ack  machines 
and  brought  them  movies,  comfort  articles 
and  magazines  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross. 
He  set  up  libraries,  trained  choirs  and  trav- 
iled  always  with  a   portable  organ.    On 
[Christmas  Eve  he  organized  carolers  to  bring 
'"hristmas  cheer  to  men  far  from  home- 
any  separated  from  their  families  for  the 
rst  time  in  their  hves. 


Neither  Chaplain  Praed  nor  Chaplain 
Wales  is  unique  in  the  work  he  does.  They 
are  both  typical  of  chaplains  here,  and  prob- 
ably of  chaplains  all  over  the  world  where 
we  have  American  troops  in  active  combat 
or  sitting  by  and  waiting  for  the  big  push. 

Ever  since  the  day  I  arrived  overseas,  I've 
been  receiving  mail  from  friends  and  family 
telling  me  what  a  brave  girl  I  am  to  have 
left  the  comforts  and  comparative  security 
of  home  to  face  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  war.  Oh,  yeah? 

It's  true  a  tablecloth  is  a  treat,  and  I  don't 
know  how  long  it's  been  since  I've  seen  a 
napkin.  After  a  time  you  get  accustomed  to 
Army  tan  sheets,  and  tin  cans  at  the  bottom 
of  each  bed  leg  to  keep  ants  from  crawling 
in  with  you.  Hot  baths  are  luxuries  you 
dream  of  until  given  a  furlough  that  will  take 
you  into  a  city  large  enough  to  have  them. 
You  learn  to  fix  roaches  of  all  sizes  with  a 
jaundiced  and  disinterested  eye.  You  be- 
come philosophical  about  your  very  precious 
silk  hose  and  underclothing  rotting  because 
of  dampness.  You  throw  them  away  and  go 
out  and  buy  regular  G.I.  cotton  shorts.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  small  things. 

There's  plenty  of  food,  and  if  the  variety 
is  not  great  the  quality  is  good.  I  never 
thought  I'd  get  my  fill  of  steak,  but  here  it 
is  as  commonplace  as  a  ham  sandwich  at 
home.  Fresh  eggs  come  and  go,  but  always 
come  soon  again,  and  mounds  of  creamy 
butter  to  spread  to  your  heart's  delight  are 
there  for  you.  The  variety  of  fruit  is  not  too 
great — nor,  in  this  instance,  the  quality,  but 
it's  fruit. 

Soldiers  are  permitted  a  carton  of  ciga- 
rettes every  ten  days  at  the  phenomenal 
cost  of  four  cents  a  pack, 
except  in  combat  areas, 
where  they're  distributed 
free.  If  you're  a  cigar 
smoker  or  prefer  to  pull  on 
a  pipe,  cigars  and  tobacco 
are  yours. 

At  home  I  remember 
the  armed  forces  were 
admitted  to  theaters  at 
reduced  cost.  The  same 
hospitality  is  extended  to 

us  here.  In  addition,  most 

hospitals  and  camps  not 
in  lines  of  combat  have  movies  of  their  own 
every  other  night.  I  got  a  terrific  bang  out 
of  reading  that  Air  Force  was  being  shown 
at  a  New  York  theater  for  ninety-nine  cents 
and  up.  I  had  seen  it  the  night  before  free 
and  had,  besides,  the  stars  and  open  air  and 
a  full  bright  moon. 

There  are  always  hosts  of  dances  and 
parties  to  attend,  and  Army  orchestras  are 
really  tops — some  of  them  the  equal  of  any 
professional  band  at  home.  There's  some- 
thing especially  exciting  about  an  Army 
dance.  Brass  shines  and  uniforms  abound. 
An  occasional  town  girl  is  invited  by  an  of- 
ficer, and  her  evening  gown  helps  to  break 
the  monotony  of  our  strictly  tailored  uni- 
forms— or,  as  one  wonderful  soldier  put  it, 
made  the  girls  in  uniform  even  more  attrac- 
tive. 

The  camaraderie  and  picturesqueness  and 
quiet  excitement  that  pervade  a  military 
dance  I've  found  in  no  other.  Do  you  think 
that's  hard  to  take? 

The  compensations  in  this  work  lie  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  cases  you  can  pull 
out  of  a  filing  cabinet,  nor  in  quoting  the 
number  of  recreation  rooms  that  you've 
equipped,  but  rather  in  the  vase  (tin  can) 
of  flowers  the  men  gathered  because  you're 
coming  to  dinner,  and  in  a  soldier  grasping 
your  hand  and  saying,  "Thanks.  I'll  never 
forget." 

These  men  don't  ask  for  much.  Some 
games,  some  books,  a  radio,  a  phonograph, 
razors,  toothbrushes,  combs  and  soap. 
They've  a  purposeful  swing  to  their  stride 
over  here,  and  a  straight  back  and  a  con- 
fident grin  and  a  flair  for  the  niceties  that 
have  completely  captivated  the  hearts  of  the 
Australian  girls.  They're  gentlemen  and 
they're  fighters,  and  anything  that  allows 
me  to  make  their  life  easier  is  the  job  for 
me — and  I've  got  it! 


EXPECTATIOI^S 

^  It  really  is  asking  too  much 
^  of  a  woman  to  expect  her 
to  bring  up  a  husband  and 
her  children  too.        — LILIAN  BELL. 


Women  like  to  be  under- 
stood, even  when  they  try  not 
to  be  understood. 

—  WILUAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


SOME  S.O.S  ' 


urally,  the  supply  of 
S.  magic  scouring 
pads  is  still  limited.  Bui 
we're  sure  you'll  agree 
they're  worth  looking 
for— worth  asking  for! 
So  then, use  your  share 
carefully  to  make  each 
pad  last  you  longer— to 
protect  your  precious 
aluminum,  now  while 
you  can't  replace  it! 


Ofui/itdtM 


SAM  E  S.O.S 


You  don't  get  a  wartime  substitute 
when  you  get  S.O.S.  It's  still  the  same 
sturdy  pad  —  still  easy  to  use,  with  the 
soap  in  every  pad. 

S.O.S.  still  cleans,  scours,  polishes,  all 
in  one  simple  operation.  Saves  you 
messy  work  at  the  kitchen  sink  — saves 
time  when  time  is  scarce. 

Let  S.O.S.  get  after  all  your  dingy 
aluminum  today,  and  keep  it  shiny, 
in  spite  of  extra  wartime  wear! 

The  S.  O.  S.  Company,  Chicago.  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
S.O.S.  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Lid.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SuM&f  sti^Jmteif-Ude  itcoAtfiiM^i 
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CAX  ADULTS  THIXK? 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


Apfil, 


tit. 


m&ifAurmimMmt 


Cosh  .  .  .  so  have  1!  There's  heavy  traffic  on  Long  Distance 
circuits  tJiese  days 

Well,  say! ...  let  me  play  traffic  policeman! 

That  would  he  wonderful,  Jimmy.  You  know,  if  everybody 
will  he  hif;  oxvn  polieeman  and  ohey  the  signal  to  "stop" 
when  the  operator  asks  him  to  limit  a  Long  Distance  call 
to  five  minutes,  we  can  put  a  lot  more  calls  through. 

Hmmm  ...  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

Yes,  that  helps  to  speed  service.  And  in  these  times  speed- 
ing telephone  service  is  mighty  iptportant. 


in  any  of  our  minds.   Hence  we  must  take  a 
different  tack. 


with  the  years.   But  if,  now,  vjc  tn)  e  sii| 


HOW  MUCH   HAVE   YOU 
GROIVIV  MENTALLY? 

The  standard  I  propose  for  measuring  the 
quality  of  mental  change  is  simply  this:  new 
ideas.  The  answers  we  give  to  fundamental 
questions  can  be  better  or  worse  in  two  ways. 
They  are  better  if  they  are  truer;  but  they 
are  also  better  if  we  understand  more  deeply 
whatever  answer  we  give,  if  we  see  around 
Its  corners,  if  it  is  not  a  flat  affirmation  or 
negation,  but  a  complicated  system  of  per- 
spectives through  which  we  see  the  many 
related  aspects  of  the  matter  before  us. 

Now  since  we  cannot  make  truth  the  cri- 
terion of  mental  improvement  in  a  self- 
admimslered  test  of  this  sort,  let  us  use  this 
,  other  standard.  This  is  in  a  sense  the  min- 
imum standard  I  mentioned  before— our  an- 
swers need  not  be  different,  but  they  should 
be  differently  understood.  Mere  difference 
in  the  answers  indicates  mere  change,  but  a 
difference  in  the  way  we  understand  any 
answer  we  give— whether  it  be  the  same  or 
different— is  a  sign  of  improvement.  And 
though  we  cannot  employ  the  other  criterion, 
we  should  never  forget  that  the  ultimate 
standard  of  improvement  is  getting  nearer 
to  the  truth. 

Look  over  the  list  of  questions  again,  and 
take  stock  of  the  ideas  you  employ  now  in 
answering  them.  If  the  ideas  you  summon 
up  now  are  the  same  old  ideas  you  had  in 
college,  the  signs  certainly  don't  point  to 
much  mental  activity  in  the  intervening 
years.  In  mental,  as  in  military,  affairs,  you 
cannot  get  very  far  by  standing  pat.  The 
mind  which  has  slept  for  years  behind  the 
same  set  of  ideas  will  find  itself,  like  the 
French  behind  the  Maginot  Line,  outflanked. 
In  any  group  of  people  you  can  always 
sjxjt  the  man  who  has  been  actively  thinking 
about  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
dances  all  around  the  others.  He  has  a  dozen 
ideas  to  their  one,  and  their  one  isn't  very 
good  because  it  is  probably  the  same  old 
idea,  lame  and  halt  from  years  of  disuse. 

A  mind  cannot  be  improved  except  by  its 
own  activity,  and  mental  activity  not  only 
produces  new  ideas  but  keeps  the  old  ones 
alive  and  vigorous  by  putting  them  to  use. 
Taking  count  of  your  new  ideas  should, 
therefore,  serve  to  measure  the  amount  of 
mental  activity  which  is  basic  to  an  adult's 
Improvement  Quotient. 

Let  me  be  sure  you  understand  what  I 
mean  by  a  "new  idea."  If  you  understand 
what  I  mean  you  will  never  be  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  you  have  had  one  recently.  A 
new  idea  is  like  a  new  pair  of  glasses  which 
completely  transforms  the  whole  scene.  The 
things  you  squinted  at  before  now  suddenly 
become  clearer  in  outline.  Take,  for  example, 
the  idea  of  monotheism  or  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, the  idea  of  democracy  or  the  idea  of 
communism.  These  are  ideas  which  trans- 
formed the  world  and  everything  in  it  for 
those  whose  minds  they  changed.  When 
minds  are  changed  by  such  ideas,  they  ex- 
perience growth  of  the  most  fundamental 
sort.  Horizons  are  enlarged,  perspectives 
altered,  and  almost  every  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  seen  in  a  new  light.  If  you  have 
achieved  a  new  idea  of  this  sort,  you  will 
not  be  answering  the  ten  questions  I  listed 
in  the  same  way  you  did  before. 

There  are,  of  course,  people  who  have  long 
harbored  such  basic  ideas  in  a  dead  way. 
They,  too,  would  have  their  minds  changed 
radically— and  for  the  better— if  these  ideas 
were  brought  to  life,  activated  by  an  effort 
really  to  understand  what  they  mean;  vital- 
ized, in  short,  by  the  activity  of  a  mind  using 
them,  not  simply  a  tongue  playing  with  the 
words  which  express  them. 

HOW   NEW  ARE   YOUIl   IDEAS? 

To  separate  the  two  parts  of  this  test  of 
adult  mental  improvement,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  another  set  of  questions.  The 
first  set  of  questions  is  useful  for  discovering 
whether  you  have  changed  your  mind  at  all 


questions  on  which  it  is  highh 

you  have  not  changed  your  ai.. 

were  in  school,  you  will  be  able  to 

sive  attention  to  the  other  factor 

change:  the  deeper  imderst;. 

same  answer,  achieved  by  t 

ideas  resulting  from  mature  menia;  .cti^ 

about  the  matter. 

1.  Are  the  sexes  equal  in  their  powers 
reasoning  and  judgment?    In  abstr^ 
thought  and  prafctical  deliberation? 

2.  Is  it  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  tl 
never  to  have  loved  at  all? 

3.  Should  parents  sacrifice  themselves 
the  well-being  of  their  children?   Witl] 
what  limits? 

4.  Is  there  real  progress  in  human  affair 
In  everything,  or  only  in  some  thinji 
If  in  some,  which? 

5.  Are  instinct  and  emotion  better  gmdj 
for  conduct  than  reason  and  knowled^'; 
It  is  not  unlikely,  I  say,  that  a  man  v] 

hold  the  same  views  about  these  matt'  ^ 
which  he  defended  many  years  ago  in  a  b  | 
session  or  on  a  college  debating  team.  I  ! 
all  the  experience  that  comes  with  the  yea' 
the  seriousness  and  responsibility  of  mi; 
which  are  born  of  suffering  life's  ordeals,  i 
to  mention  the  reading  and  talking  which  ■{ 
adult  has  had  the  opportunity  tojL-^; 
these  things  should  make  a  differencWn  ti.l 
quality  of  our  answer.  If  we  do  not  have  « 
altered  vision  of  the  truth,  once  vaguely  a' 
prehended,  now  clearly  focused,  what  ha^ 
we  done  with  our  time?   What  use  have  -. 
put  our  experience  to,  what  advantage  ha- 
we  drawn  from  our  suffering,  what  kind 
books  have  we  read  and  how  have  we  re, 
them,  if  the  orbit  of  our  thinking  today 
limited  by  the  same  small  circle  of  ideas  v 
had  in  school? 

Anyone  who  does  not  like  either  set 
questions  I  have  proposed,  for  the  purpo. 
of  measuring  mental  improvement  in  adult . 
can  easily  make  up  other  questions  to  sui< 
himself.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  h 
picks  questions  to  which  he  gives  a  differen 
answer  now,  or  the  same  answer  as  befor. 
for  the  thing  he  should  be  trying  to  find  on 
is  hoiv  his  mind  has  changed  with  respect  ' 
relevant  ideas.   If  the  light  whirjxjdeas  c. 
throw  upon  the  matters  being    ^  .i.derti 
is  no  greater  today  than  once  it  was,  1, 
should  be  prepared  to  admit,  to  himself  if  f 
no  one  else,  that  he  has  grown  older  in  yea 
only. 

On  the  arch  of  the  assembly  hall  in  tht 
New  York  public  school  I  attended,  thi.': 
maxim  was  engraved:  "We  grow  in  deed« 
not  years."  That  is  only  a  half  truth,  and 
the  more  important  half  is  that  we  grow  in 
thoughts,  for  without  new  ideas  there  is  no 
growth  in  the  human  spirit,  either  in  deeds 
or  in  years.  And  just  as  the  growth  of  the." 
body  requires  food  but  cannot  actually  be' 
accomplished  without  the  exercise  of  our 
organs,  so  feeding  a  mind  experience  and. 
books  avails  nothing  without  the  assimila- 
tive work  of  mental  activity.  The  digestive 
juices  of  the  mind  are  the  ideas  it  is  able  to 
secrete. 

So  long  as  a  man  lives,  and  his  body  is  in 
normal  health,  he  can  change  his  mind.  For 
the  very  essence  of  life  in  its  normal  func- 
tioning is  the  capacity  for  change.    In  an- 
swer to  those  who  delude  themselves  witii 
the  myth  that  adults  cannot  learn,  I  insist 
that  all  of  us  can  change  our  minds,  and  for 
the  better,  so  long  as  we  have  the  power  ti 
think.   I  go  even  further,  for  I  beUeve  thai 
an  adult  who  uses  his  power  to  think  can 
change  his  mind  much  more  fundamentally 
than  a  schoolboy,  precisely  because  he  is  a 
man  and  not  a  child— mature  through  ex- 
perience, enriched  through  suffering,  stable 
in  character,  serious  in  purpose.   In  the  nor- 
mal span  of  a  healthy  life,  we  do  not  lose  the 
mental  power  we  were  born  with,  nor  does  it 
diminish.  But  those  of  us  who  suppose  that 
learning  and  growth  are  the  privileges  of  the 
immature  forfeit  the  power  they  have  by  fail- 
ing to  use  it. 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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GIVEN  BRISTOfV,  author  of  Tomorrow 
is  Forever — the  best  seller  condensed  in 
this  issue — writes,  "I'm  a  South  Carolinian 
by  birth,  but  since  1934  California  has  been 
our  home  and  we  now  live  on  a  ranch  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  grow  walnuts  for 
the  market  and  vepelables  for  ourselves. 
Have  two  cows,  Josephine  and  Jezebel,  and 
churning  butter  is  one  of  my  hobbies.  The 
other  is  collecting  American  magazines 
from  Colonial  days  to  1830.  1  have  several 
hundred  of  them.  My  husband,  Bruce  Man- 
ning, is  in  the  motion-picture  business — as 
writer  and  producer  at  Universal  Studios." 


MAJOR  MVNUO  LEAF,  A. U.S.,  creator 
of  the  Watchbirds,  is  Director  of  the  Tech- 
nical Information  Branch  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  Slates  Army.  His 
latest  (noncivilian)  work  is  a  field  manual 
for   soldiers    called    This    is    Ann.    He   says. 

"Ann'  is  short  for  anopheles — the  female 
mosquito  whose  bite  gives  you  malaria. 
Working  on  the  subject,  I  took  all  the  $2 
words  and  broke  them  down  to  five-cent 
size,  so  that  every  G.  I.  would  know  what 
to  do  about  'Ann'  and  how  to  keep  her  in 

er  place."  The  Army  has  ordered  over  a 
million  and  a  half  copies   for  servicemen. 


DtiROTnY  ALOIS  says,  "I  come  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper  family  and  Chicago  is 
our  home.  I  married  in  1922  and  in  four 
years  had  four  chihlrcn  (the  last  are  twins- 
which  is  considered  choaling  in  maternal 
circles).  Began  writing  soon  after  my  mar- 
riage and  so  far  have  had  fifteen  books  pub- 
lished, including  five  novels  aiul  several  vol- 
umes of  cliihlren's  verse  (some  the  JOUKNAL 
>rinted).  Since  my  husband  came  back  from 
>verseas  we've  been  living  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  an  old  house  with  an  Iii<liaii-priiiccss 
?host.  She  plays  marbles.  And  I  work  as  a 
Nurses'   Aide    in    the   Alexandria   hospital." 
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The  greatest 

star  of  the 

screen  I 


No  more  stirring  tribute  to  the  daunt- 
less British  spirit  has  been  written  than 
the  vivid  hnes  of  Ahce  Duer  Miller's 
"The  White  Clififs". 

•  •      •      • 

In  filming  this  living  symbol  of  British 
heart  and  heroism,  the  Studio  which 
produced  the  great  "Mrs.  Miniver" 
continues  a  tradition — making  of  "The 
White  Cliffs  of  Dover"  another  great 
and  important  picture. 

•  •      •      • 

This  is  magnificent  MGM  entertain- 
ment— but  it  is  also  a  contribution  to 
the  hope  of  the  future  in  the  partner- 
ship of  nations,  especially  those  which 
share  a  common  language. 

•  •      •      • 

For  it  is  a  story  of  a  way  of  life  and 
shows  how  that  way  of  life  dovetails 
with  the  American  Way. 

•  •      •      • 

While  the  canvas  is  large,  the  story  is 
simple  and  personal.  Centering  around 
a  typical  American  girl — played  by 
the  ever-attractive  Irene  Dunne — and 
the  love  she  finds  among  the  stately 
homes  of  Britain,  in  the  person  of 
Alan  Marshal. 

•  •  •  • 
Adventure,  excitement,  bravery,  action 
and  infinite  tenderness  are  all  woven 
into  "The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover"  .  .  . 
in  a  screen  play  by  Claudine  West,  Jan 
Lustig  and  George  Froeschel. 


It  will  play  in  every  first-class  theatre 
in  the  land.  It  will  also  play  a  large  part 
in  conversation  for  time  to  come.  The 
theme— and  the  telling— are  that  im- 
portant. 

•  •      •      • 

The  cast  of  supporting  players  contains 
names  that  in  themselves  deserve  sup- 
porting casts. 

•  •      •      • 

Among  them  are  . . .  Roddy  McDowall, 
Frank  Morgan,  Van  Johnson,  C. 
Aubrey  Smith,  Dame  May  Whitty  and 
Gladys  Cooper. 

•  •  •  • 
Primary  credit  should  go  to  Clarence 
Brown  who  gratified  a  strong  ambition 
in  planning  and  directing  tiiis  produc- 
tion. He  was  admirably  spurred  on  by 
the  able  cooperation  of  a  man  who  has 
emerged  as  the  screen's  greatest  pro- 
ducer, Sidney  Franklin. 

•  •      •      • 
Together,  they  have  showered  loving 
care  on  this  new.  momentous  MGM 
enterprise. 

•  •      •      • 

lust  as  "Mrs.  Miniver"  moved  us,  so  will 
■The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover".  A  heart- 
.\an).ing  reception  is  its  sincere  due. 
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Made  with  CRISCO,  these  Hearty  Main  Dishes  are 
as  EASY  on  DIGESTIONS  as  on  RATION  POINTS! 


Trusc  Crisco  to  turn  humble  liamburger 
into  digestible  main  dishes  Ji( /or  a  king! 
Take  that  Beef  and  Bologna  Roll!  The 
easy-digesting  Crisco  pie  crust  fairly 
melts  in  your  mouth.  And  those  Double- 
Deckers  will  be  double-delicious — digest- 


ible even  for  children — when  you  fry  the 
slim  patties  in  Crisco! 

Pure,  iill-regetiihle  Crisco  does  more  for 
your  cooking  than  any  other  shortening. 
Use  it  for  baking,  frying — to  make  all 
your  cooking  better-tasting — digestible! 


r 
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SWEDISH  MEAT  RING— Serves  4-6 

1  lb.  hambiirKor 
2  tbsps.  clioppt'ci  onion 
1  cvip  grated  raw  carrots 
2  tbsps.  Crisco       1  beaten  egg 
J^  tsp.  mace  (optional) 
1  tsp.  salt       M  tsp.  pepper 
1  recipe  bisciut  dough 
Brown  hambtirger,  onions  and  carrots 
in  2  tsps.   hot  digestible  C'lisco;  add 
beaten  egg.   mace,   salt  and   pepper. 
Cool.  Make  biscuit  dough.  (U.se  Crisco 
and   your   biscuit  will   lie   light   and 
llaky— easy   to  digest!)    Roll  out    )i 
inch  thick.  Spread  with  nicat.  KoU  up 
like  a  jelly  roll.  Uring  both  ends  to- 
gether and   transfer   ring   to   baking 
sheet.    With   scissors,    cut   half  way 
through  ring  at  intervals  of  an  inch. 
Brush  with  milk.  Baku  in  hot  oven 
(100"   F.)    30   niin.    Fill   center   with 
green    pc^as    and    .ser\o    with    Crisco 
Bouillon  dratij:  Melt  3  tbsps.  Crisco; 
blend  in  :i  tbsps.  Hour.  Add  1  }4  cups 
bouillon  (dissolve  2  culies  in  water). 
Cook    till    thickened.    All    Measure- 
ments Level. 
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DOUBLE-DECKER  DANDIES 

I'at  seasoned  liamburger  into  thin 
pal  lies.  .Mlow  two  for  each  serving. 
Fry  (luiekly  in  skillet  containing 
eiiougii  hot  Cri.sco  to  cover  bottom. 
(Digestible  Crisco  is  different  from 
ordinary  frying  fats.  There's  no 
heavy  smoke  or  smell — no  off-taste 
to  the  food.  You  can  strain  and  re- 
use the  same  Crisco  over  and  over.) 
To  serve,  ]nit  patties  together  with 
creamed  carrots  and  peas.  To  make 
cieam  sauce,  bli-nd  2  tbsps.  flour 
into  2  tbsps.  melted  Crisco.  Stir  in 
I  cup  milk.  Cook  till  thickened, 
Si^ason  to  taste.  Servo  Double- 
Oecker  Dandies  on  platter  with 
golden-brown  pan-frieil  raw  potatoes: 
Cut  potatoesin  strips asfor  French- 
fries.  Fry  in  ,3  tol  tbsps.  hot  Crisco. 
I'oods  fried  ciisp  in  Crisco  are 
so  digestible  even  children  may  cat 
em  I    All    Measurements    Level.  | 


Crisco 


BEEF  AND  BOIOGNA  lOAF  IN  PASTRY 

Serves  6-8 

1  lb.  hamburger 

J^  lb.  spicy  bologna,  ground 

1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  egg       1  cup  milk 

1  tsp.  salt        I4'  tsp,  pepper 

1  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 

yi  cup  minced  onion 

Crisco  Pastry  (single  crust) 

Combine   all   ingredients.    Make   Crisco 

pastry.    (Follow    the    new,    easy    Pastry 

Method  printed  right  on  the  Crisco  label. 

No   more  guesswork!   You'll  lie  sure  of 

lliiky,  tender  pie  crust  every  time,  'i'ou'll 

know  your  crust  is  digestible!)  Line  small 

meat  loaf  pan  with  p;istry.  Fill  with  meat 

lui.xture.  Cover  with  pastry  top.  Fasten 

Igos.  Bake  in  JOO"  F.  oven  GO-70  min. 

Slice  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  All  Measui-e- 

ments  Level.  I 
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Digestible! 
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"i^OSH.  Marjorie,  I  don't  see  how  you  can 

■  '  be  so    stupid!"    Fred  was  a  young. 

■  ¥  loving  and   usually  considerate    hus- 
"  band;  but  when  he  found  that  his  wife 

had  written  a  check  for  a  dress,  overdrawing 
their  joint  bank  account,  his  exasperation 
boiled  over.  "If  you  didn't  know  our  bal- 
ance you  should  have  called  the  bank.  Or 
you  might  have  paid  a  small  deposit  and 
had  them  hold  the  dress,  ^\"omen  are  born 
dumb — why  Nature  made  females  so  brain- 
less, I  cannot  imagine!" 

"I'm  not  brainless!"  Marjorie  burst  into 
tears.  "I  just  didn't  think " 

And  Marjoi^ie  was  right.  She  has  brains, 
but  she  sometimes  neglects  to  use  them. 

Incidents  of  this  sort  give  rise  to  the  cur- 
rent masculine  notion  that  women's  minds 
are  inferior.  It  is  an  idea  which  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  combat.  The  average  husband 
entertains  strange  notions  about  masculine 
superiority,  anyway;  and  if  you  let  him  get 
away  with  the  delusion  tiiat  his  wife  is  prac- 
tically a  moron,  he  becomes  completely  un- 
manageable. There  are.  in  fact,  several  sound 
■  casons  why  this  popularly  accepted  theor\- 
:  liat  men  are  more  intelligent  than  women 
should  be  denied.  The  first  one  is  that  the 
theory  isn't  true — and  the  other  reasons 
aren't  important. 

Questionnaire  surveys  which  I  have  con- 
ducted to  determine  men's  and  women's 
opinions  of  the  opposite  sex  show  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  men  questioned  think 
women  are  hopelessly  illogical  and  have  lit- 
tle real  intellectual  capacity.  Oddly  enough. 
a  majority  of  women,  when  you  dig  down 
to  their  secret  conclusions,  agree  with  men's 
low  estimate  of  their  mentality. 

I  made  an  experimental  study  of  men  ver- 
sus women  judges  and  jtirors  in  \\'ashington. 
D.  C.  I  planned  a  crime  and  had  it  perpe- 
trated before  a  group  of  graduate  students 
in  my  Legal  Psychology  class.  Then  I  as- 
sembled juries  of  opposite  sexes  and  tried  the 
case  before  them  separately.  ."Ml  juries  made 
detailed  findings  of  fact,  trying  to  recon- 
struct what  actually  occurred.  I  checked  the 
jury  findings  and  rated  them  for  accuracy 
and  completeness.  The  women's  juries  won 
by  a  comfortable  margin.  The>'  were  more 
careful,  more  conscientious  and  gave  much 
more  impartial  consideration  to  all  the  testi- 
mony than  did  the  male  juries.  Then  I  tried 
judges  of  different  sexes,  among  them  the 
man  who  is  reputedly  the  greatest  living 
American  authority  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
and  a  young  girl  who  is  a  science-news  re- 
porter. The  girl  won  the  contest.  Her  find- 
ings were  more  complete  and  more  accurate 
than  those  submitted  b>'  any  male  judge. 

If  you  still  think  women  are  lacking  in 
native  intellectual  capacity,  there  is  further 
evidence  to  consider.  Psychological  studies 
made  at  Johns  Hopkins  proved  that  women 
can  do  more  mental  work  in  a  given  time 
than  men.  and  do  it  more  accurately.  Sim- 
ilar tests  made  on  school  children  showed 
a  definite  superiority  of  girls  over  boys. 
Business-personnel  surveys  and  confidential 
reports,  comparing  male  and  female  clerks 
and  workers  who  perform  similar  work  in 
large  corix)ration  offices  and  factories,  indi- 
cate that  women  brainworkers  attain  a 
seven-to-six  superiority  over  men.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it — the  female  mind  is  equal 
and  very  possibly  superior  to  the  male  when 
inducements  for  performing  mental  work  are 
equally  effective. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  about 
Marjorie,  the  wife  who  overdrew  the  fam- 
ily's bank  account  without  bothering  to 
determine  the  amount  on  deposit?  Or 
Ethel  S..  who  tried  to  commit  suicide  be- 
cause she  believed  that  a  perfectly  irrelevant 
remark  of  her  fiance's  meant  he  didn't  love 
her  any  more?  In  my  files  are  scores  of  cases 
of  women  who  rushed  to  defeat  and  tears 
rather  than  spend  two  minutes  thinking  the 
situation  out  and  solving  it  mentally.  If 
women  possess  perfectly  good  brains,  why 


do  they  so  often  fail  to  use  them  as  men 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  women  lia\ 
extra  share  of  emotion  which  clogs  i 
mental  machinery  and  thr«Jws  mor 
wrenches  into  the  intellectual  works. 

Women  are  nearly  twice  as  emotiona 
men.    according   to   my   laborator\    i< 
These  findings  are  verified  by  the  dlsco\ 
that  women's  brains  are  better  deveK' 
than  men's  in  the  areas  which  generate  t 
tion.    Clinical  results,  analyses  of  woni 
case  histories,  women's  private  thought? 
reactions  as  confessed  to  the  consulting  \>r 
chologist,  all  lead  to  the  same  conclusi 
Women  experience  far  more  emotion  tl 
men  and  it  interferes  with  their  thinking 

IN  E\ERTi  lELESS,  ill  mv  experience,  if  a  won 
in  distress  can  be  siiown  that  thinking, 
thinking  alone,  will  accomplish  her  en 
tional  purpose,  she  will  think.  That  is  whj 
find  so  unspoiled  and  charming  about 
feminine  mind.  Women,  when  convinced 
a  fault,  will  acknowledge  their  error  1 
children  and  decide  to  improve.  Emotit 
befogged  girls,  once  they  perceive  the  rest 


that  other  girls  who  think  clearly  are  ] 
ting,  will  put  emotion  aside  by  a  truly  he: 
act  of  will  and  strive  to  concentrate  upon  I 
problem  which  confronts  them.  Let 
make  it  plain  that  I  do  not  refer  here  to  I 
grief  caused  by  war.  The  dignity  of  t| 
emotion  is  unquestioned,  and  we  all  kri 
that  many  women  have  tears  to  shed  \ 
year,  and  tears  are  a  relief.  But  one  does  | 
pull  oneself  together  and  go  on  with  I 
simply  with  emotion,  but  with  thought 

The  other  Qay  a  girl  of  twenty-two  c^ 
to  consult  me.  Her  younger  sister — p< 
clever,  sixteen-year-old  Brenda — had  sto 
her  young  man.  Martha  said.  Martha  " 
genuinely  in  love  with  Henry;  she  had  bi 
waiting  two  years  for  him  to  pro; 
Brenda  had  inveigled  Henry  into  t 
to  a  school  dance.  Other  dances 
lowed.  Martha,  overwhelmed  by  h 
ings.  had  given  tio  thought  to  rec; 
her  lover.  She  was  resigned  now  to 
marrying  Brenda.  she  said,  and  dis 
into  quiet,  heart-rending  tears. 

I  should  have  wept,  too,  perhaps, 
being  a  man,  I  merely  felt  irritated. 
Pete's  sake ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mffljl 
say  you  are  letting  that  little  brat  Brqj 
outthink  you  in  this  matter  where  your  | 
happiness  is  at  stake?  Stop  crying  and 


cxccfat  cu/ie*t  t^ic^  ^Ive  ut^x^  tt%  e*tuxtco*t. 
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your  brains  to  work.  I  won't  let  you  out  of 
this  room  until  you  have  written  on  this  pad 
five  ways  in  which  you  outshine  Brenda, 
and  five  corresponding  methods  by  which 
you  can  win  Henry  back." 

This  is  Martha's  list: 

/  am  prettier  than  Brenda  in  a  bathing  suit. 
I  might  get  Henry  to  swim  with  me. 

I  can  draw  caricatures  and  Henry  is  an 
artist.  I  could  show  him  my  sketchbook  which 
he  has  never  seen. 

Henry  is  sentimental.  I  might  talk  about 
the  things  we  have  done  together  before  he  en- 
listed. 

I  like  music  and  so  does  Henry.  We  might 
go  to  some  concerts  or  maybe  an  opera ;  or  any- 
way, we  could  listen  to  symphonies  together  on 
the  radio. 

I  Just  thought  that  Henry  likes  tennis.  I 
used  to  be  girls'  champion  at  our  beach  club  and 
I  could  practice  up  and  ask  Henry  to  be  my 
partner  in  mixed  doubles. 

Just  imagine  an  intelligent  girl  possessing 
all  those  feminine  attraction  assets  and  never 
thinking  about  using  them !  Naturally,  when 


(if  tfriey  m^  to) 


she  did  think,  she  solved  her  problem.  I  am 
advising  Martha,  now  that  she  is  happily 
married,  to  keep  her  brains  limbered  up  for 
the  next  emergency. 

Women  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
fun  of  thinking  protest  its  expected  boredom. 
Barbara  M.,  the  twenty-year-old  daughter 
of  cultured  parents,  declined  to  think.  She 
was  hopelessly,  fatuously  in  love  with  a  very 
fine  young  private.  But  Carl,  her  ardently 
intended  husband,  had  not  proposed  to 
her. 

"You  tell  me  to  think  about  Carl,"  she 
said  to  me.  "You  ask  me  to  analyze  his  per- 
sonality. But  I  don't  want  to.  No  girl 
wants  to  think  about  a  subject  she  is  vitally 
interested  in,  least  of  all  a  man!" 

"But  you  enjoy  thinking  about  clothes," 
I  said.  "You  spend,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
hours  and  days  and  even  weeks  planning  a 
costume,  trying  on  garments,  analyzing  their 
style  effects.  You'll  admit  it  wouldn't  be  one 
tenth  as  amusing  to  sit  with  an  idle  mind 
and  just  emote  about  fashions.  Now  apply 
the  same  thought  to  love  that  you  apply  to 
clothes,  and  you  not  only  will  solve  your 
problems  but  have  a  grand  time  doing  it." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  admitted  Bar- 
bara. "It's  lots  of  fun  planning  a  costume. 


You  claim  that  planning  a  husband  would  be 
fun  also,  in  the  same  way?    I  can  try  it." 

She  did  try,  and  after  much  mental  grop- 
ing and  earnest  application  to  her  subject, 
she  evolved  some  very  good  ideas.  Carl,  she 
decided,  was  shy — his  aloof  manner  hid  aa 
inferiority  complex.  Though  he  appeared  in- 
different to  Barbara's  going  out  with  other 
men,  he  was  really  afraid  to  compete  with 
them,  the  girl  reasoned.  Working  on  this 
theory,  which  she  evolved  by  herself,  Bar- 
bara discouraged  other  boys  and  made  Carl 
quite  obviously  her  favorite.  And  sure 
enough,  Carl  soon  worked  up  his  courage  to 
the  proposal  point. 

A  GREAT  majority  of  feminine  problems 
are  like  Barbara's  in  one  important  respect: 
no  one  but  the  woman  herself  is  in  possession 
of  sufficiently  intimate  information  about 
the  personalities  concerned  to  think  out  the 
right  answer.  If  a  woman  refuses  to  think, 
nobody  else  can  do  it  for  her,  because  only 
she  has  all  the  necessary  mental  materials. 
But  if  a  woman  does  concentrate  mentally, 
she  is  almost  certain,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
solve  her  problem. 

Women  who  like  to  think  about  any  sort 
of  feminine  problem  objectively  can  learn 
quite  easily  to  enjoy  the  solving  of  other 
problems.  Mrs.  Roberts  sought  my  help  in 
curing  the  faults  of  her  small  daughter, 
Betsy  Jane.  But  the  principal  trouble  with 
Betsy  was  her  mother.  Mrs.  Roberts  is  an 
extremely  emotional  woman,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  child's  small  troubles  calmly,  she 
indulged  in  bursts  of  emotion  which  reacted 
disastrously  on  the  youngster. 

I  persuaded  Mrs.  Roberts  to  take  the  same 
attitude  toward  Betsy  Jane's  behavior  that 
she  took  toward  marketing — objective,  ana- 
lytical. She  tried  it  and  has  learned  the  in- 
tellectual approach  to  Her  child's  problems — 
which  in  itself  is  half  their  solution. 

Different  appetizers  are  required  to  rouse 
the  taste  for  thought  under  different  condi- 
tions of  mental  malnutrition.  Mrs.  Flora  T. 
had  always  hated  arithmetic,  she  couldn't 
keep  her  checkbook  straight.  After  marriage 
she  had  a  large  house  to  manage.  Her  hus- 
band expected  her  to  make  up  the  family 
budget,  buy  economically  and  keep  careful 
accounts.  Mrs.  T.  tried  for  two  years  to 
interest  herself  in  this  necessary  work.  She 
read  textbooks  and  even  took  a  course  in 
household  economics.  But  it  was  no  use;  she 
simply  could  not  force  herself  to  think  about 
problems  which  bored  her  so.  I  advised  her 
to  buy  a  few  shares  of  a  very  speculative 
stock.  It  went  up  and  Mrs.  T.  began  to  fol- 
low market  quotations.  If  the  stock  had 
gone  down  it  would  have  had  the  same  effect. 
The  situation  of  being  a  security  owner 
forced  Mrs.  T.  to  take  that  practical  interest 
in  business  which  she  had  hitherto  lacked. 
She  sees  new  meaning  now  in  money  mat- 
ters, and  is  doing  some  real  thinking  about 
her  house-management  problems. 

Developing  your  own  thinking  power  is 
like  discovering  an  oil  well  in  your  back 
yard.  Once  you  have  drilled  down  to  the 
right  level,  riches  beyond  your  rosiest  dreams 
flow  into  your  possession  without  further 
effort.  The  initial  drilling  isn't  difficult.  The 
mental  surface  soil  which  a  woman  has  to 
penetrate  to  tap  her  underlying  reservoir  of 
real  thoughts  is  very  soft  and  yielding.  It  is 
only  a  mass  of  vague,  mixed-up  feelings 
about  this  and  that.  The  drill  she  has  to  use 
to  penetrate  this  superficial  mind  layer  is  a 
purpose,  keen,  sharp,  definite.  She  has  to 
desire  some  result,  some  urgent,  specific  sat- 
isfaction. After  that  it  becomes  only  a  mat- 
ter of  using  the  hidden  wealth  she  has  found 
to  procure  what  she  needs. 

If  you  want  love,  if  you  want  success,  if 
you  want  an  inner  source  of  superiority  and 
power  which  nobody  can  deprive  you  of — 
try  thinking.  Once  you  have  learned  to 
think  you  will  never  miss  an  opportunity, 
because  you'll  enjoy  both  the  process  and 
the  results. 


Skiris  Softer,  Smoother 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Lovely  Camay  bride!  Take  her  tip  on 
complexion  care  .  .  ."My  skin  simply 
sparkled  — fresher,  more  satin  smooth 
—  with  my  first  cake  of  Camay!" 


Yes!  Exciting  tests  prove 

Mild  Camay  cleanses  without  irritation! 

Oh,  you'll  be  happy  ...  to  see  the  fresher,  softer  look 
that  comes  to  your  skin  with  just  one  cuke  of 
Camay  .  .  .  when  you  change  from  improper  care 
to  regular  mild  cleansing  .  .  .  when  you  go  on  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Skin  specialists  tested  this 
care  on  over  100  complexions.  And  the  very  first  * 

cake  of  Camay  made  most  complexions  simply  bloom! 
Made  them  softer!— more  velvety!  "Camay  is  really 

mild,"  said  specialists,  "it  cleansed  without  irritation." 

Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet 

Take  only  a  minute— night  and  morning.  Cream  Camay's  mild  lather  over  your 
face  — nose,  chin.  Rinse  warm.  If  your  skin  is  oily,  adii  a  cold  splash.  Simple, 
isn't  it.^  So  get  mild  Camay  — one  cake  can  bring  your  skin  a  radiant  new  sparkle! 
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Food  Rationing  After  the  War 


IN  GREECE  today  there  are  no  meats,  fats,  vege- 
tables—in fact,  almost  no  solid  food  except  bread. 
Often  this  is  made  of  hydrolyzed  straw.  They  still 
drink  coffee  in  France,  if  you  can  call  it  that— an  un- 
palatable brew  of  acorns,  tomato  seeds,  apple  pips  and 
cattle-cabbage  roots.  In  the  Netherlands,  people  are  eat- 
ing their  cats  and  dogs. 

These  are  the  underground  reports  which  have  come  to 
the  International  Labor  Office,  a  world-wide  organization 
for  social  justice  financed  by  many  governments.  These 
reports  are  fragmentary,  and  by  now  far  outstripped  by 
the  facts,  but  they  are  as  reliable  as  it  is  [jossible  to  obtain. 

German  biologists  have  said  that  a  diet  of  1600  calories 
a  day  will  maintain  life  just  above  the  famine  level.  Nazis 
allow  the  Poles  about  ,S00  to  700  a  day.  Belgians  get  less 
than  886  calories  daily,  or  one  half  the  "famine"  quota. 

Because  of  this  ruthless  starvation  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  Germans  still  eat  heartily,  even  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries where  they  have  (led  to  escape  Allied  bombings.  F"or 
wherever  they  go,  they  get  first  priority  on  food.  More- 
over, (hey  are  entitled  to  from  22.'i0  to  4650  calories  a 
day,  which  is  what  Germans  get  in  their  Fatherland. 

There  are  probably  no  Jews  left  alive  in  Warsaw.  The 
last  reports  received  in  May,  191 1 ,  show  that  the  (Germans 
allowed  each  jew  about  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  vege- 
tables a  month.  This  would  amount  to  a  handful  of  peas, 
or  about  three  small  potatoes. 

These  vegetables  from  occupied  territory  are  usually 
rotten  or  dried  out,  and  almost  completely  lacking  in 
vitamins.  Since  Europe's  livestock  is  also  starving,  meat 
rations — when  available — are  largely  sinew  and  bone. 
Thus,  while  German  children  get  extra  large  rations  and 
enough  milk  to  make  up  these  deficiencies,  skin  tests  in 
Paris  revealed  nearly  every  child  had  tuberculosis.  In 
fact,  children  may  no  longer  attend  school  in  France  with- 
out a  doctor's  certificate  stating  they  are  not  suffering 
from  open  TB. 

In  Norway,  civilians  'were  told  to  collect  certain 
vitamin-rich  berries  and  leaves,  but  they  were  too  weak 
to  make  the  effort.  Life  itself  has  become  such  a  strug- 
gle— the  exhausting  hours  spent  in  food  queues,  in  plod- 
ding miles  because  there  is  no  public  transportation,  in 
searching  hopelessly  for  fuel.  In  Poland  there  are  no 
shoes,  shirts  or  suits — the  Germans  took  them  all. 

One  cannot  even  keep  clean.  Throughout  conquered 
Europe,  a  dearth  of  soap  has  caused  frightful  epidemics  of 
skin  diseases.  Typhus,  diphtheria  and  influenza  spread 
viciously  where  families  are  forced  to  huddle  together  in  un- 
washed, semiheated  quarters  to  keep  warm.  In  Norway 
alone,  meningitis  has  increased  1900  per  cent  since  the  war. 

Tragically  enough,  the  worst  sufferers  of  this  war  are 
the  most  guiltless — the  young  boys  and  girls.  We  cannot 
dare  guess  at  the  results  of  their  wholesale  starvation.  We 
do  know  that  in  the  Netherlands,  children  between  five 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age  are  dying  at  a  rate  two  and 
three  times  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Those  children  who  survive  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
malnutrition  are  often  thrown  into  jail  to  exert  political 
pressure  on  their  parents,  or  (Coniinued  on  Page  173) 
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For  the  Imerican  Home 


fE  SHALL  soon  be  ajjproaching  tlie  end  of  the  first 
generation  in  which  women  have  had  full  political 
equality  with  men  in  America.  Have  women,  on 
balance,  u.se(l  their  political  power  adequately.^  Have 
they,  as  women,  accomplished  any  considerable  portion  of 
what  the  early  feminists  hoped  the  vote  would  enable  them 
to  do?  Has  tlieir  political  power  notably  influenced  the 
American  scene  at  all? 
With  the  qualifying  adjective  'notably.'"  I  fear  the  answer  mu.st  be  nega- 
tive. Political  equality  has  perhaps  assi.sted  women  workers  to  obtain  better 
working  conditions,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  improvements  have  come 
about  through  the  greater  strength  and  influence  of  organized  labor  as  a 
whole.  The  opening  of  ()])portunities  for  women  in  the  more  respected  and 
remunerative  professions  has  accompanied  general  acceptance  of  equality  of 
status,  and  has  given  a  relati\ely  small  immber  of  women  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  authority. 

liut  our  society  as  a  whole  disjjlays  some  of  its  greatest  weaknesses  in 
those  realms  where  women  ought  to  have  most  to  say.  It  is  actually  in  those 
realms  that  we  are  socially  backward  as  compared  with  other  countries.  For 
the  natural  realm  of  women  is  the  home,  yet  the  American  home  and  family 
are  lacking  in  the  .security  offered  by  many  other  countries  before  the  war. 

^^  ('  have,  for  instance,  mothers'  pensions,  l)y  whi<-li  widowed  mothers  are 
sui)i)o.sc(i  to  be  able  to  hold  their  young  children  about  them  w  ithout  a  hus- 
band's and  father's  support.  Hut  in  no  state  are  they  adequate  to  this  pur- 
l)osc,  and  tliey  are  circumscribed  by  (|ualifications  that  partially  defeat  their 
purpo.se.  No  mother  can  su])])ort  hcr.self  and  her  children  on  them.  She  is 
com])elled  to  supjjlement  them  by  outside  work.  Yet  in  New  York  State,  at 
least,  if  she  does  even  part-time  work  outside  her  home  for  her  own  support, 
she  must  deduct  her  (earnings  from  the  pension,  regardless  of  whether  the 
home  income  is  thereby  a(ie(|uate.  'J'he  pension  neither  enables  her  to  be  ex- 
clusively a  homckeei)ing  niother  nor  offers  her  substantial  aid  in  readjusting 
her  widowed  life. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  the  working  mother  has  not  been  faced  humanly 
or  intelligently  at  all.  There  are  innumerable  institutions  for  orphans.  But 
if  the  ])arent  of  a  ,\()img  child  is  com])clle(l  to  work  and  cannot  earn  sufficient 
to  i)ay  for  com])etent  ])rivate  care  for  the  child,  or  if  she  becomes  ill  and 
must  be  hospitalized,  there  is  i)ractically  nowhere  for  her  to  place  her  child 
for  full  time. 

Although  the  birth  rate  always  jumps  upward  in  wartime  and  ours  is  no 
excejjtioii,  the  trend  over  the  i)ast  years  is  downward,  a  fact  which  has  been 
historically  demonstrated  as  a  certain  sign  of  national  retrogression.  Particu- 
larly in  the  middle  clas.ses,  wlio  always  are  the  mo.st  stabilizing  force  of  the 
nation,  the  large  family  is  becoming  the  exception.  Yet  little  attention  is 
being  given  by  organized  women  to  finding  an  answer  to  this  problem,  though 
many  answers  suggest  them.selves. 

The  Fedt'ral  income  tax  grants  ridiculously  small  exemptions  for  children — 
not  nearly  enough  to  feed,  clothe  or  educate  a  child — and  makes  no  exemptions 
for  their  higher  education,  beyond  a  certain  age. 

The  home  owner  is  not  protected  against  eviction  and  forced  sale,  even 
when  circumstances,  such  as  mass  unemployment,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  meet  his  interest  and  mortgage  payments.  In  all  de- 
pressions families  become  homeless  and  e(juities  representing  years  of  saving 
are  lost.  Yet  there  are  many  countries  and  even  seven  American  states  where 
homes  may  not  be  seized  for  debt. 

In  some  cities  the  standard  rent  contracts  for  dwellings  impose  preposter- 
ous risks  upon  the  family.  The  protection  of  the  property  and  the  income  from 
it  is  tlie  exclusive  consideration.  No  human  causes,  such  as  enforced  decline  of 
income,  or  unemployment,  can  justify  the  breaking  of  a  lease;  some  contracts 
even  permit  the  owners  to  demand  six  months'  rent  in  advance  if  the  owners 
have  reason  to  fear  the  tenant's  ability  to  pay. 

In  most  farming  communities  tenants  do  not  enjoy  anything  like  the  pro- 
tection afforded  them  in  many  European  countries.  Improvements  on  prop- 
erty by  the  tenant  revert  to  the  owner.  There  are  no  provisions  for  reduction 
of  rental  for  improvements,  nor  is  there  adequate  protection  against  eviction. 

Families  desperately  needing  credit  to  tide  them  over  emergencies  pay 
usurious  interest.  Buyers  of  articles  on  installment  contracts  are  not  pro- 
tected in  tlieir  equities.  (Coniinued  on  Page  139) 

it      ir      ic      BUY   MORE   WAR    BOND!»i     •      •      • 
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DEFEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 


Man,  that's  fine  tobacco" 

...thats  LUCKY  STJIIKE 

tobacco! 

yes,  [Lucky  ^TRiici 

means  fine  tobacco 


Cop^ri^t  lOMfThaAnMDMnlbbuaDODiiipiutj 
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THE  m-m 

Bv  Elizabeth  Uoodwari? 


PIPE  the  calliope!  Lookee  the  horses, 
'n'  elephants  with  purple  pants  1  Here 
comes  tlie  circus  with  three  rings  in  its 
nose.  Clowns  and  midgets  and  ladies 
with  strong  front  teetli.  Grab  some  pea- 
nuts. Hold  your  hat.  Perch  on  your  chair. 
Wow.  what  a  show !  ^Miat  a  laugh !  Wliat 
a  thrill  I  Tliis  circus  niiglit  be  you ! 

A  BAKEBAt  K  KlUKH 

Irene  Intrepid— that's  you.  Breezing  along 
gaily  on  your  high  horse.  Why  should  you 
stick  around  for  class-play  rehearsal  when 
j'ou  have  only  one  line  to  say?  The  coach 
can  say  it  for  you  until  the  big  night  when 
you'll  blow  on-stage  and  say  it  your  own 
way.  ^^'hy  should  you  get  overheated  tak- 
ing a  turn  at  sliooting  fouls?  You're  the 
team's  star  guard — and  who  ever  heard  of 
a  guard  needing  basket  practice?  ^Miy 
bother  reading  tliat  whole  long  novel  for  a 
book  report,  when  there's  a  digest  of  it  in 
your  favorite  magazine?  You'll  just  gobble 
that  much  of  it  down  in  one  evening,  and 
take  a  chance  the  parts  left  out  will  not  be 
teacher's  favorites.  Why  not  tell  that 
strange  sailor  you're  writing  to  that  you're 
twenty  instead  of  fifteen?  He'll  never  find 
out.  until  he  happens  to  be  in  your  town 
and  looks  you  up — and  down. 

There  you  go  on  tippy-toe.  kicking  your 
heels — riding  around  and  around  without 
the  safety  of  stirrups  and  saddle.  Doing 
tricks  on  your  high  horse.  But  be  sure. 
when  you  and  your  steed  come  a  cropper. 
\Tiu  don't  get  a  horse  laugh ! 

A  HIGH  FLIEH 

Up.  up.  up  you  go.  High  in  air.  CK'er  the 
heads  of  the  other  girls  and  boys  in  your 
gang.  The  air  they  breathe  down  tliere  is 
too  stodgN-.  You'll  take  a  flier  witli  these 
men  in  uniform  that  crowd  your  streets. 
That  speak  to  all  girls  under  ninety.  That 
ask  you  to  go  places  and  do  things.  You 
always  were  the  first  to  tr>-  something 
new — the  one  who  dared  to  venture.  So 
why  not  whisk  oft  on  an  adventure,  thinks 
you?  You've  read  a  book  or  two.  You've 
heard  tales.  But  the  local  boys  are  so 
dull — and  so  few.  You  crave  excitement — 
and  here  it  is  offered  often,  ^^'hy  not  take 
a  chance? 

So  off  you  go  to  places  you've  heard 
about  but  never  seen.  You  have  to  do  some 
tall  pretending  to  be  as  know-it  as  that 
older  crowd.  You  taste  things 
they  put  in  front  of  you.  Gee, 


this  is  fast  and  exciting  and  heady.  You 
think  you  understand  what  they're  talking 
about — you're  not  too  sure.  Your  ears  are 
buzzing  from  the  altitude  and  the  speed. 
Perhaps  you'll  get  down  to  earth  safely. 
.\nd  perhaps  you'll  be  left  hanging  there  by 
your  teeth.  Perhaps  you'll  talk  about  your 
adventure  aftenvard.  .\nd  maybe  you'll 
just  mumble  as  you  toss  restlessly  in  your 
sleep. 

Circus  high  fliers  know  where  they're  go- 
ing, what  they're  going  to  do  after  they  get 
there,  and  how  they're  going  to  get  down. 
They've  had  plenty  of  practice.  They  don't 
just  leap  off  into  space.  Before  you  try 
high  fl\"ing  yourself,  be  sure  there's  a  fool- 
proof net  to  catch  you  if  you  fall. 

A  TH.\I>'ED  SE.\L 

The  perfect  dale— that's  you.  No  fric- 
tion. Even.tliing  smooth  and  easy.  On 
account  of  you've  heard  that  this  is  a  man's 
world — and  the  men  pass  out  their  favors 
to  the  girls  who  please  them.  So  you  sit  up 
and  beg  when  tliey  whistle.  Ken  quirks 
his  grin  at  you.  says  "sing,"  and  you 
oblige  with  two  choruses  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  on  the  blow  . 
horns.  Jeb  says  he  likes  all  his  \ 

girls  Hedy  Lamarr,  so  you    -        '    ' 
paint  on  a  full  lower  lip.  goo  up 
your  eyelaslies  and  smolder. 
Jeb  tosses  you  a  fish  for  your 
efforts.    Pete  likes  ruffles  and 
wind-blown  hair,  so  you  switch  your 
act  fast — to  get  dates  \\  ith  Pete.Wliatever 
they  want  you'll  be.  .\nd  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.  .\11   sleek   and   shining,   with   your 
flippers  flapping  and  a  ball  balanced  on 
your  nose.  You'll  jump  through  hoops. 
You'll  count  to  ten.  They  order.  You  do. 
WTiy  not  be  yourself  and  make  your  own 
rules  for  a  change?    Let  them  take  it  or 
leave  it.   There's  nothing  dull  about  a 
trained  seal  on  strike! 

BIG  LIOX  T.\MER 

You  stalk  only  big  date  prey.  Freshman 
year  it  was  the  junior-class  president.  He 
thought  you  were  a  cute  trick,  and  adored 
yvtur  awe.  Sophomore  year  you  gave  two 
fuU  semesters'  devotion  to  the  captain  of 
the  football  team.  But  he  graduated  right 
out  of  your  Ufe  when  tliey  gave  him  his 
diploma.  Junior  year  you  held  out  for  a 
bid  from  the  chairman  of  the  prom — you 
would  lead  it  or  you  wouldn't  go.  You 
got    it    by  dint   of  much  whip 


>^^ 


cracking  and  hN^pnotism.  Now  you're  a 
senior — and  your  celebrity  act  has  back- 
fired. The  senior  boys  have  already  been 
picked.  You  could  only  be  satisfied  by  cap- 
tains, presidents  and  chairmen.  Also-rans 
weren't  on  your  list.  Now  the  lions  that 
are  left  are  all  younger  than  you — hence 
not  worth  taming.  You're  left  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ring  with  the  high  stools  empty 
of  big  game.  Celebrity  palling  didn't  quite 
make  an  all-time  celebrity  of  you.  All  you 
have  now  is  a  wisp  of  mane  in  your  locket. 

Fl'X>Y   F.\CES 

You  mug.  you  cavort,  you  simp)er,  you 
prance.  Just  to  win  yourself  a  glance.  Your 
sweater  too  baggy,  your  skirt  skittering 
high  above  your  knees,  your  hair  too  long, 
your  mouth  too  red.  You  croon  when  you 
talk.  You  sing  arias  when  you  laugh.  Your 
hands  make  Shakespearean  gestures.  Your 
walk  is  a  schottische.  Ever\1:hing  you  do 
is  overdone  to  attract  eyes  to  you.  The 
class  clown  you  are.  ^^'hen  will  you  wise 
that  the  laughs  are  at,  not  with  you? 

SIDE  SHOE'S 

For  one  slim  dime  you're  all  the  attractions 
of  the  midway.  Your  date  uncorks  a  slinky 
joke,  and  your  follow-up  has  even  more 
of  the  Little  Eg>-pt  wriggle.  Let  him 
lapse  into  a  Jo-Jo  the  dogface  act  because 
•'  %ou  smile  at  the  orchestra  leader,  and  you 
eat  and  breathe  fire  when  he  ogles  the  cute 
blond  vocalist.  He  has  a  nice  word  to  say 
about  Nellie,  and  you  stroke  your  beard  in 
malice,  and  draw  forth  from  behind  your 
tonsils  a  three-foot  sword.  You  can  be  fat 
lady  when  his  purse  is  slim,  mental  midget 
when  he  calls  for  tall  talk.  .And  unap- 
proachable because  of  your  Siamese  side 
kick.  Super  attractions — six  for  a  dime. 
But  a  guy  soon  chucks  the  midway  for  the 
big  show !  And  he'd  rather  take  a  girl  to 
see  the  circus,  than  take  a  girl  who  is  one  I 

•  •••••*•• 
Sawdust  or  Stardust— ^Tiich  are  You? 

When  you  heave  into  sight  do  you  make  eye*  twinkle? 
Can  you  hear  hreaths  being  caught  in  short V  Do 
your  good  humor  and  merriment  kindie  little  bonfires? 
-\re  people  happy  to  have  you  around?  Or  do  you 
leave  a  taste  that's  flat  and  dusty,  no  flavor,  no  vita- 
mins? It's  entirely  up  to  you.  But  we  can  help  with  a 
c»illection  of  booklets  written  especially  for  you  Sub- 
Debs^  From  pompadours,  through  personality  to  pop- 
ularity, you'll  find  them  immediate  first  aid  if  you're 
out  to  stir  up  a  new-  \ou.  Send  to  the  Reference  Li- 
brary. L^*DiEs'  Home  Jocbnal.  Philadelphia  5.  Pa., 
and  ask  for  the  free  Sub-Deb  booklet  list.  No.  1695. 
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An  Instrument  in  the  Hands  of  God  . . . 

"As  an  instrument  in  God's  hands,  Lister  has  wrought  more  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  for  the  secu- 
rity  of  life,  for  the  prevention  of  anxiety,  and  the  promotion  of  happiness,  Ihan  any  one  man  who 
has  ever  trod  this  earth."  So  spoke  one  of  Lister's  associates,  himself  a  doctor  of  international  fame. 


ALMOST  alone  and  single-handed  this  great,  good 
£\.  man,  the  "father  of  antiseptic  surgery,"  brought 
health  and  life  out  of  a  morass  of  suffering  and  death. 

But  for  his  unshakeable  faith  in  a  "fantastic"  theory, 
initiated  by  the  immortal  Pasteur,  and  his  tireless 
efforts  to  prove  its  truth  in  the  face  of  derision  and 
mockery,  the  fatalities  of  today,  both  civilian  and 
military,  might  reach  appalling  proportions. 

For  it  was  Lister's  fierce  conviction  that  fatal  in- 
fections were  caused,  not  by  atmospheric  changes  or 
mysterious  conditions  set  up  by  the  wound  itself,  but 
by  the  definite  tiny  germs  carried  by  the  air  into  the 
wound.  The  world  laughed  at  him. 

And  it  was  Lister,  using  the  crudest  kind  of  carbolic 
acid  as  an  antiseptic,  who  proved  that  by  killing  or 


controlling  these  germs  in  sufficient  numbers  at  every 
stage — before,  during  and  after  an  operation — Death 
could  often  be  averted. 

Though  all  England  rang  with  his  fame  as  a  surgeon, 
it  was  years  before  he  forced  hostile  critics  to  accept 
his  practical  life-giving  methods,  the  simple  essence 
of  which  was  absolute  cleanliness. 

It  was  for  this  benefactor  of  mankind  that  Listerine 
Antiseptic  was  named.  Today,  as  in  its  early  years,  it 
is  recognized  as  a  dependable  and  delightful  first  aid, 
providing  rapid  germ-killing  action  with  complete  safety. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BECAUSE  OF  WARTIME  restrictions  you  may  not  always  be  able  to  get 
Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  favorite  size.  Most  drug  counters  will,  however, 
have  it  generally  available  in  some  size. 


FOR     COUNTLESS     LITTLE     EMERGENCIES     LISTERINE      ANTISEPTIC     IN     SERVICE     SIXTY     YEARS 

Tpublic  library 
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.  .  .  maybe  it's  only  a  few  days  following  "boot 
camp",  but  it  calls  for  a  party.  So,  oil  up  your  record 
player,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  one,  make  sure 
you  have  all  the  current  hits — and  go  to  it! 


A  jitterbug  contest  will,  get  things  off  to  a 
lively  start.  Vote  on  the  best — and  worst — 
pairs  of  jitterbuggers,  and  award  prizes.  A 
pocket  chess  and  checkers  game  in  a  flat, 
folding  leather  case  rates  high  with  Service 
men — and  so  does  a  trim,  zippered  money 
belt.  For  the  girls — a  ridiculous  leather 
horse  for  her  lapel  (his  eye  is  a  serviceable 
flashlight  when  you  push  his  tail !)  And  a 
saucy  Navy  goat  for  all  the  party-ites 
to  autograph  —  his  spanking  white  "hide" 
dotes  on  ink! 


Games  are  a  good  idea,  too  —  and  here  arc 
two  favorites  that  can  be  played  most  any- 
where. There's  an  exciting  baseball-dart 
game  on  the  other  side  of  this  well-made 
dart  board — and  the  indoor  bowling  gariie 
will  have  everyone  trying  his  hand. 

GAMES    AND    GIFTS    FROM    F.  A.  0.    SCHWAR2,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Also,  be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  food. 
Simple  and  hearty  is  tlie  rule.  And  remem- 
ber— Navy,  Army  or  Marines,  they  all  love 
Whitman's  Chocolates.  Pile  your  candy 
dishes  high — or,  simply  open  up  a  Whitman's 
Sampler — and  don't  count  on  any  being  left 
at  the  end  of  the  evening!  For  Whitman's 
Chocolates  are  so  smooth  and  luscious,  so 
crunchy  and  chewy  and  all-things-delicious, 
they're  first  choice  everywhere. 


Our  Readers  Write  Ds 


It's  not  your  dealer's  fault  if  he's 
'  occasionally  out  of  the  Sampler  or 
other  JT hitman's  Candy-  Millions  of 
pounds  of  Whitman's  Chocolates  go 
to  our  men  overseas. 


CHOCOLATES 


Copr.  1944.  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila. 


IVhat  the  Amphibs  are  Doing 

Mediterranean  Area. 

Dear  Editor:  At  breakfast  today  we  all 
talked  about  the  Amphibious  Force  and 
the  part  it  has  played  in  this  war.  First 
came  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  a  tremendous 
success  through  the  roughest  seas  any  of 
us  had  ever  seen;  this  followed  by  carrying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  thou- 
sands of  tanks  and  trucks  during  the 
many  weeks  of  the  subjugation  of  Sicily. 

After  Sicily  we  returned  to  our  base  and 
there  was  no  word  of  praise  or  thanks,  nor 
even  a  planned  "liberty"  for  the  boys. 
Many  LCI  crews  had  lived  aboard  their 
small  ships  without  a  night's  liberty  for 
over  a  year.  Just  when  the  boys  looked 
for  a  little  rest,  the  Italian  invasion  came 
up,  and  off  we  went  again. 

At  the  time  of  this  invasion,  we  took 
aboard  ninety  survivors  of  a  sunken  ship. 
Many  were  dying  and  nearly  all  were 
severely  burned.  Our  crew,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  battle  stations  for  thirty- 
four  hours  without  relief  (my  hand  is 
trembling  with  pride),  transported  these 
men  in  litters  from  the  rescue  ships,  an  up- 
ward lift  without  mechanical  help,  just 
sweat  and  guts,  and  down  ladders  to  the 
troop  compartments.  For  twenty  hours, 
during  which  we  were  under  enemy  fire 
and  air  attack,  our  doctors  and  volunteers 
cared  for  these  men.  One  man,  a  boiler- 
maker,  second  class,  administered  blood 
plasma  to  a  dying  man  by  reading  the 
directions  on  the  package.  And  six  months 
ago  these  men  worked  in  bakery  shops, 
drove  trucks  and  were  in  some  cases 
mommy's  boys. 

As  for  the  survivors  themselves — never 
a  whimper,  only  concern  about  the  "other 
guy."  One  big  fellow  climbed  aboard 
with  the  top  of  his  head  laid  open  and  the 
flesh  on  his  hands,  arms  and  chest  hanging 
in  riljbons.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
make  it,  he  said,  "I  can  go  any  place." 
Later  when  I  said  good-by  and  good  luck 
he  said,  "The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  I'll 
take  a  good  liberty  for  you  when  I  get  to 
New  York." 

Since  arriving  in  Africa,  I  have  spent 
about  two  or  three  dollars  on  pleasure, 
and  that  includes  two  jars  of  olives  and 
some  very  jjoor  wine.  From  that  you  can 
tell  how  much  diversion  is  available. 

During  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  a  small 
group  of  LST's  and  LCT's  were  selected 
to  transport  troops  and  tanks  behind  the 
German  lines.  After  several  days  of  hell 
the  little  group  staggered  back  to  port  in 
single  column  past  a  U.  S.  cruiser.  The 
admiral  aboard  had  the  band  playing  and 
personally  saluted  the  ships  as  they  passed 
by.  It  was  not  until  after  the  third  ship 
had  passed  that  the  boys  realized  it  was 
for  them.  They  believed  there  was  a  cere- 
mony of  some  sort  on  the  cruiser. 

To  say  the  Amphibious  Force  has 
played  a  major  part  is  to  put  it  mildly. 
The  operations  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  them.  Magazines  are  drift- 
ing in  from  the  States,  and  the  theme 
seems  to  be  "Naval  gunfire"  and  Army 
efforts.  Well,  no  one  can  say  the  Amphibs 
are  spoiled,  anyway. 

Sincerely  yours, 
LT.  (j.g.)  LAWRENCE  EMLEY. 

%Vhy  Girls  Marry 

Berkeley,  California. 

Dear  Editor :  At  the  beginning  of  our  part 
in  the  war,  your  magazine  and  every  other 
magazine  in  the  country  suddenly  blos- 
somed out  from  cover  to  cover  with  ro- 
mantic stories  of  girl  meets  soldier.  The 
result  has  been  a  romantic  hysteria  in 
which  infants  are  marrying  all  over  the 
place.  The  aftermath  has  already  begun 
and  the  divorces  are  coming  thick  and 
fast. 

Never  have  I  read  one  story  where  the 
girl  waits  faithfully  for  her  young  soldier 
or  sailor — to  marry  him  after  the  dura- 
tion. No — she  must  always  dash  out  and 
marry  the  guy,  pronto. 

Perhaps  the  A^^^S  could  tell  you  a 
not-so-romantic  story  of  these  young 
wives  trailing  about  the  country,  some- 
times with  babies  and  no  money  and  no 
place  to  stay  when  they  get  to  their 
destination. 


You  magazines  wield  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence and  you  are  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  this  romantic  holocaust. 

J.  JAMESON.    * 

►  We've  heard  plenty  of  reasons  for 
3,500,000  war  marriages,  but  we  never 
suspected  the  Journal.  Mainly  be- 
cause we're  still  getting  so  many  irate 
letters  from  war  wives  who  call  us  cold 
and  inhuman  because  we  advised  them 
"Don't  Follow  Your  Husband."  ED. 

^Vives  Should  Not  IVork 

Bremerton,  Washington. 

Dear  Editor:  Your  article,  "Working 
Wives  Make  the  Best  Wives,"  is  about  as 
farfetched  a  theory  .as  I've  read  in  a  long 
time,  and  about  as  impractical. 

Doctor  Hohman  cannot  belong  to  the 
vast  majority  of  us — the  working  classes, 
with  a  wife  who  does  all  her  work,  laun- 
dry, sewing,  mending,  baking,  cooking 
and  cleaning,  besides  devoting  all  the  time 
necessary  to  her  children — or  he'd  know  it 
isn't  a  part-time  job. 

There  is  little  use  even  considering  the 
subject  of  domestic  help.  It  is  practically 
nonexistent,  and  if  a  mother  isn't  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  her  own  family, 
why  should  an  outsider  be? 

As  for  income,  it  doesn't  require  nearly 
as  much  money  to  cover  the  budget,  when 
mom  is  home  watching  light,  water,  fuel 
and  food  bills,  and  cooking  the  economical 
dishes  that  cannot  be  concocted,  hap- 
hazardly, in  a  last-minute  rush.  I  wonder 
if  Doctor  Hohman  ever  entered  a  house, 
closed  all  day,  with  the  odor  of  stale 
breakfast  coffee  still  lingering  in  the  air? 
I  can  understand  the  reaction  of  a  man  or 
child  to  this  sort  of  home-coming. 

I've  been  happily  married  for  twenty- 
two  years.  We  have  four  children,  three 
still  at  home,  and  my  husband  and  I  have 
yet  to  be  bored  with  each  other. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  WILSON. 

Soldier!*''  FamillpN  on  the  Move 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Editor:  What  interested  me  espe- 
cially in  the  March  article  entitled  "That 
Army-Navy  Paycheck"  was  the  question 
on  moving.  Your  answer  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  Government  pays  for  one  move 
of  the  dependents  and  furniture  of  any 
military  personnel  made  after  September 
1,  1942.  When  my  husband  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  last  June,  we  moved  to  my 
parents'  home.  Does  that  mean  the  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  us  for  the  trans- 
portation bill?  Sincerely, 

MRS.  J.  C.  ALTON. 

^No.  The  Government  pays' the  trans- 
portation bill  for  one  move  only  of  com- 
missioned officers,  warrant  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  first 
three  grades  (the  first  three  grades  are 
master  sergeant  or  first  sergeant,  tech- 
nical sergeant  and  staff  sergeant),  pro- 
vided the  move  is  a  permanent  change 
of  station,  and  is  made  after  September 
1,  1942.  In  that  case,  application  for 
transportation  should  be  made  to  the 
local  transportation  officer,  and  Form 
207  is  the  one  to  a^  for.  If  Govern- 
ment transportation  is  not  utilized, 
claim  for  monetary  allowance  instead 
of  transportation  for  dependents  will  be 
made  to  any  disbursing  officer  on  Form 
1012.  This  information  is  from  the  War 
Department's  Bulletin  on  Personal  Af- 
fairs of  Military  Personnel  and  Aid  for 
Their  Dependents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print- 
ing Office  1943.  ED. 

Ko  More  Army  Emergency  Relief 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  case  worker  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  I  con- 
sider your  recent  How  America  Lives 
articles  excellent,  especially  the  February 
one  with  its  down-to-earth  suggestions 
for  welcoming  home  the  wounded  soldier. 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Tlie  mule  fet  wa^  stubborn  as'  a  man 


THEY  PUT  the  new  mule  in  the  stall  next  to  mine 
and  flap  my  ears  but  was  she  a  hillbilly! 
Stayed  quiet  and  peaceable  like  till  feeding  time 
though — but  then  how  she  busted  around!  Stamp- 
ing, snorting,  and  throwing  hoofs  all  over  the 
place. 


"Whoa  and  shut  up,  you  Missouri  bvirr  trap," 
I  said  politely,  "or  they'll  be  dusting  the  fur  off 
all  of  us.  And  what  in  thunder's  wrong — mice  in 
your  manger?" 

She  quit  kicking  the  sides  off  her  stall  and 


replied  sniflJily,  "I  won't  stand  it — feeding  me 
this  dratted  hay  substitute.  It  doesn't  even  taste 
like  hay.  I've  always  had  hay  and  I'll  have  it  here 
or  else ..." 

"My  dear,"  I  broke  in,  "you're  being  stubborn 
as  a  man.  They  often  carry  on  like  that  about 
hot  drinks  at  mealtime.  'Postum?'  they'll  say. 
'Not  for  me.  Supposed  to  be  a  coffee  substitute, 
but  does  it  taste  like  coffee?'  " 

"Is  this  Postiun?"  asked  the  new  mvde. 

"No,  you  dummy,"  I  explained,  "those  are 
oats.  They're  no  hay  substitute.  They're  a  de- 
Ucious  dish  in  their  own  right.  And  they  don't 
taste  any  more  Uke  hay  than  Postum  tastes  like 
coffee.  Try  a  faceful  and  see  how  good  they  are." 

There  was  a  brief  pause  for  munching.  "Very 


postum-  One  of  A 


mencdiS 
Great  Mealtime  Drinks 


good,"  she  admitted.  "In  fact,  delicious.  I'm  sorry 
I  was  so  mannish  about  them.  And  by  the  way, 
aren't  men  beginning  to  realize  that  Postum  isn't 


a  coffee  substitute?" 


"Why  bless  your  hame  strap,"  I  replied,  "they 
certainly  are!  Millions  of  them  drink  Postum  be- 
cause it  has  a  tempting,  heart-warming,  dis- 
tinctive flavor  all  its  own.  They're  smart.  But 
it's  the  stubborn  ones  that  are  giving  us  mules 
a  bad  name." 

r,  J.  Postum  is  easy  to  make  .  .  .  comes  in  two 
forms:  Postum,  the  kind  you  boil,  drip,  or  "perk," 
and  Instant  Postum,  made  just  by  adding  boiling 
water  in  the  cup.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 

TUNE  IN  The  Aldrich  Family.  Thursday  nights.  NBC  Network.  One 
of  America's  great  radio  programs,  written  by  Clifford  Goldsmith, 
sponsored  by  Postum. 


u 


4; 


H 


esa 


Big  Kid 


I/cpeit/ 


"You  ought  to  see  the  way  he  carries  on  over  a 
little  tummy-ache!   I  have  to  dish  out  the 
bicarb  and  sympathy — in  big  doses! 

"But  he's  a  kid,  too,  in  ways  that  I'm  crazy 
about!  F'rinstance — he's  'holding  hands'  with 
me  at  the  movies  again! 

"But — not  long  ago,  he  was  pretty  mean  about 
my  hands!   Said  they  looked  rough  'n'  red.   They 
did,  too!   I  was  crazy  to  think  I  had  to  use 
strong  washday  soap  to  hurry  dishes! 

"Then  I  got  hep!   Found  out  that  gentle  Ivory 
suds  are  speedy  as  the  strongest  soap.  Imagine — 
the  soap  doctors  advise  for  baby ' s  tender  skin! 

"And  hooray — my  hands  got  smoother,  whiter, 
softer. . . in  just  12  days  from  the  day  I  switched 
to  Ivory  Soap  for  all  my  dishwashing! 

"It  doesn't  cost  me  a  pretty  penny  to  have 
pretty  hands,  either.  I  do  all  my  dishes  with 
pure,  mild  Ivory  for  only  about  a  penny  a  day! 

"See  for  yourself  what  a  difference  Ivory  can 
make  when  you  switch  to  it  from  strong  soaps — and 
stick  to  it!   Yes,  your 
hands  can  get  that  lovely 
'Ivory  look '...in  just 


12  c/a^r' 


P.S.  for  U.  S. :  Soaps  use  vital  war  materials — 
Save  soap  to  help  win  the  war.   BE  SURE  your 
soap  dish  is  dry  before  you  put  your  Ivory  back. 
SS-'Vioo^  pure.  .  .It  floats. 


{Continued  from.  Page  10) 
However,  March's  article  is  going  to 
cause  some  confusion,  for  you  mention  that 
Jean  Micklo  went  to  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief,  who  assured  her  of  $50  for 
maternity  care.  Unknown  to  you  at  the 
time  of  editing,  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief  has  been  disbanded  (except  at  Army 
posts)  and  all  its  cases  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Home 
Service.  Sincerely, 

A  RED  CRO'^S  WORKER. 

Resents  Camp  Folloivers 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Dear  Editor :  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  letter  signed  by  four  Army  wives 
pleading  with  you  to  take  "  pity"  on  their 
situation  and  write  articles  praising  them 
for  their  devotion  and  their  self-sacrifice. 

If  you  were  to  remind  them  that  their 
country  is  at  war,  you  would  be  greeted 
with  a  gruff,  "You're  telling  us?  Look  at 
what  we  have  to  put  up  with.  A  small 
town  thousands  of  miles  from  home;  the 
inconveniences  of  living  in  a  furnished 
room,  of  seeing  our  husbands  only  week 
ends;  the  dread  of  having  to  pick  up  and 
move  to  another  Army  camp  .  .  ."  etc. 
ad  nauseam. 

O.K.,  sisters;  you  picked  your  bed — 
now  lie  in  it. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  us  Army 
wives  who  have  taken  our  marriage  vows 
deeply.  We  know  that  there  is  a  war  on. 
because  we  are  miles  from  our  husbands. 
We  love  our  men.  But  we  firmly  believe 
that  only  those  people  ivho  -will  fight  for 
their  freedom  are  worthy  of  freedom  at  all. 

Let  me  say,  as  one  Army  wife  who  is 
working  in  a  plant  which  makes  radios  for 
the  Air  Corps,  that  I  resent  very  deeply 
Army  wives  who  are  camp  followers.  I 
work  for  my  husband  and  by  my  work  I 
am  helping  the  men  of  those  four  Army 
wives.  What  are  they  doing  in  turn  for 
my  husband? 

No,  camp  followers,  you  do  not  reveal 
any  heroism.  You  are  the  women  who  are 
causing  our  Government  to  consider  the 
drafting  of  women.  You  are  the  women 
who  really  love  yourselves  more  than  your 
country — and  basically  even  more  than 
you  love  your  husbands. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  LLOYD  JAMES. 

Doro(h>'  KhopN  for  a  Pram 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

My  dears:  Mary  is  out  of  the  WAAF 
forever!  She  has  taken  on  other  and,  to 
my  mind,  far  more  important  war  work. 
For  I  do  think  it  requires  considerable 
courage,  these  days,  to  invite  a  child  to 
this  somewhat  dingy  part  of  the  world. 
So  there  I  am  trying  to  buy  a  secondhand 
pram  and  cot.  Which  is  rather  like  en- 
deavoring to  procure  the  Crown  Jewels, 
secondhand  and  at  reasonable  cost! 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  Mary  her- 
self was  a  large  blond  baby  with  a  whole 
lot  of  straight  hair  standing  on  end,  like 
mustard  and  cress.  She  lay  on  a  cot  in  the 
Rangoon  heat,  dressed  in  very  little.  And 
her  brother  Jock  took  visitors  up  to  see 
her,  and  said  proudly  that  she  was  his 
baby,  and  he  her  father ! 

Later.  Daughter  Jane  has  been  back  on 
seven  days'  leave.  She  came  just  after 
giving  a  blood  transfusion.  It  had  the 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  her.  She  did 
nothing  but  eat.  A  ravenous  appetite 
pursued  her  around  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  until  I  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
turn  to  find  something  to  feed  her  on. 

We  have  all  had  a  libation  of  oranges. 
Really,  I  would  rather  go  on  being  en- 
tirely without  them,  than  just  suddenly 
be  handed  three  to  a  ration  book.  It 
needs  such  strength  of  character  to  decide 
whether  to  just  sit  down  and  have  an 
orgy,  or  think  of  others  and  make  mar- 
malade. In  the  end,  I  made  some  mar- 
malade which  would  have  been  better  if 
I  hadn't  lost  my  nerve  and  bunged  a  lot  of 
gelatin  in  it  at  the  last  moment.  It's  still 
quite  good,  but  one  keeps  coming  across 
an  unexpected  jujube  1 

Later.  The  second  front  hangs  over  us, 
but  not,  I  reckon,  as  much  as  it  hangs  over 
some  others.  West  End  is  now  so  full  of 
tall  upstanding  American  boys  that  you 
have  to  part  'em  like  a  curtain  to  get  into 
my  club  at  all.  Now  and  again  a  few  dis- 
heartened kind  of  bombers  trickle  over  at 


night  from  the  other  side,  drop  a  few 
bombs,  and  then  hare  for  home  !  And  next 
day  we  hear  that  Goebbels  has  announced 
devastating  raids  on  England ! 

And  where  is  that  secret  weapon?  It 
was  due  in  October,  then  November, 
and  now  it  seems  to  have  faded  entirely 
out  of  the  conversation.  Another  miscar- 
riage, I  fear. 

I  have  scoured  the  country  for  a  sponge. 
Sponges  have  disappeared,  but  a  l»nd 
chemist  showed  me  how  to  sew  old  bits  of 
sponge  into  a  net,  and  produce  something 
that  looks  like  a  pudding  full  of  mince, 
but  really  works  quite  well. 
Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 

"That  Red  Cross  Dame"  Atfain 

Somewhere  in  Australia. 
Dear  Editor :  I'd  planned  to  write  about 
an  eleven-page  letter,  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I'm  able  to  write  are 
most  trying.  It's  8;25  P.M.  and  the  heat  is 
frightful.  It's  a  solid  thing  that  closes  in 
on  your  cheeks,  body,  legs,  and  wraps  so 
tightly  about  every  portion  of  you  that 
movement  requires  the  greatest  physical 
exertion.  Then,  too,  the  mosquitoes  are  so 
thick  and  so  eager  for  a  taste  of  my  Type-B 
blood  that  I  am  tucked  under  a  mosquito 


Muriel  Patchen — shorts  and  blouse 
replace    her    Red    Cross    uniform. 

bar,  but  all  manner  of  insects  manage  to 
get  in  somehow. 

I've  already  learned  that  the  maxim 
here  is,  "Walk,  do  not  run  if  you  expect 
to  survive  .  .  .  and  walk  slowly  1"  Every- 
one siestas  from  12:30  to  3  p.m.  I'm  in  a 
tent  which  holds  the  heat  with  a  fervent 
grasp.  And  I  work  in  a  tent.  Today  I  wore 
my  uniform,  but  after  this  it's  shorts  and 
short-sleeved  blouse  in  the  daytime  and 
G.I.  fatigues  at  night,  with  long  sleeves 
because  of  mosquitoes. 

Until  we  arrived,  there  were  no  women 
at  this  camp  and  certain  refinements  had 
to  be  made.  Men  now  wear  towels  about 
their  midriffs  as  they  hurry  to  the  show- 
ers, which  we're  permitted  to  use  for  one 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  For  hot  water,  we 
rely  on  the  sun  heating  the  tanks. 

Went  in  a  command  car  yesterday  to 
one  of  our  outlying  camps  about  forty 
miles  away.  The  Red  Cross  work  there 
comes  under  my  jurisdiction.  Never  in  all 
my  life  have  I  experienced  such  a  drive. 
Everything  in  the  world  was  red  .  .  . 
grass,  trees,  ground  and  me.  From  the 
topmost  hair  on  my  head  to  the  lowest 
toe,  every  exposed  portion  of  my  body 
was  brick  red  .  .  .  and  as  I  stood  beneath 
the  shower  it  seemed  that  diluted  blood 
poured  from  me. 

The  ants  here  ara  amazing.  The  ground 
moves  and  breathes  with  them.  At  night, 
if  you  listen  quietly,  you  can  hear  a  con- 
stant crackle  that  sounds  like  wrinkling 
Cellophane.  It's  the  termites.  Poles  have 
fallen  and  tents  collapsed  because  they've 
gone  through  wood  and  ropes.  Then  we 
have  a  delightful  species  of  cricket  that 
chews  voraciously  on  my  khaki  shorts  and 
slacks.  Also  snakes  and  scorpions  that 
crawl  lovingly  into  bed  with  you.  These 
may  seem  like  little  things,  but  how  they 
play  havoc  with  your  life ! 

Nobody  drinks  plain  water  here,  be- 
cause it's  completely  unpalatable.  It's 
tea  or  lolly  water  (a  mixture  of  sweet 
extract  and  water)  or  beer  .  .  .  lots  and 
lots  of  beer.  Generally,  we  get  no  fresh 
fruit  except  bananas,  fresh  meat  now 
and  then,  and  powdered  eggs  once  in  a 
great  while. 

(Continued  on  Page  ISO) 
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That  ncgUg-^ 
,  .  a  smart  s^oPP^/;^!!  charming- 
is  two  yeaifs 


^iVte  toy 
.  to  buy  the  best.  ^^^g. 

It  pays  )°  .  _Ay  P^TP^^      «d 
^onderxu  ^^g  ova 

They're /o»^y^^^,y^ash^ng. 
lovelier  after 


"^^^  ,    PERCALES'.    Such  lovely 

BHAUT.FUL  «''"'^^';^  ^„,,,H  from  strong 

sheets-loomed  d.^-y^^ 

^°r^trr;lala  lustrous  texture  maUe 


-r   .^  ivjur  extra 
square  inch  of  Pepperell  Luxury 
IS  mean  extra  strength 
And  they', "       ■  •-  - 


threads  in  each  s 
Mushn 


UXURY  MUSLINS.    Up   to    fo 


„  „,,,  srrengtti-extra  long  wear. 
And  they  re  woven  for  delightful  softness  that 
heJies  their  very  thrifty  price. 


^^■^  ,ovELV,  For  proof  of  the.r 
PEPPERELLS  L_OOK  SO  ^^^^  j^^.^^ous  texture 

truly  exquisuc  <iuahty,  s  ^  ^^^,^  Pep- 

_the  sleek,  shimmermg  b  .u  ^^^^^ 

11  Sheets  Feel  their  petal-soU 
Sttot-  6ne.  afer  eve.y  wsh,n6. 


BUY   CAREFULLY!    MAKE    IT    LAST!    WE 

Our  free  23-page  service  book    "'^' "'  '"     '    ■ 

Conserve  Them,"  tells  you  h 


AR    IT    OUT! 

'Sheets  and  Hlankcts 


iheets 


^„>,.x,     ^...v.^..,  .^..v.  ...u...^>  i.T  -How  To  Bu) 

^v,.^^^  .^ ,    ^  J —  how  to  take  care  of  your  precious  Pepperell  b..i 

and  blankets  .  .  .  how  to  make  them  wear  until  new  ones  are  available  in 
normal  quantities.  Send  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet  —  noiv.  Address:  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company,  170  State  Street,  Boston  2,  Massachusetts. 


''^**^  .„  LONO  We  use  evenly  sp'in 

"'"""'  '-f  f  r    hr«„.lle  strength   that 
threads  tested  for   the  ^^.^^, 
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^^%coi/ers  AN  OVEN  CAN  SUM  MEAT  POINTS! 


OK,  MOTHER— THAT'S  A  VEAL!  Babs  is  afl 

for  mother's  «u2£:e?tion  that  the  tvo  families 
pool  meat  point*  and  treat  themselves  to  a  roast 
of  beef.  Dimier  wiU  be  at  Babs'  boose  and  she's 
to  buv  the  roajt.  Promises  to  foUo>»-  mother's 
advice  and  sret  a  Swift's  brand  of  beef  if  ?he  can. 


HURRAY!  HE  HAS  IT!  Yes,  a  fine  roast  of 
Suift's  Premium  Beef.  Dealer  points  out  brand 
name  right  on  the  meat.  Anv  S\»"ift's  brand — 
Premium,  Select,  or  Arrow— means  extra  tender- 
ness and  fine  flavor.  Babs  knows  she's  in  luck 
as  Swift  hran<!s  nut  al«avs  available  in  ^^  artime. 


BABS  WINS  SILVER  BUTTON  that  afternoon 
>vhen  the  is  a  Blood  Donor  for  the  third  time. 
To  Babs,  as  to  all  thinking,  feeling  Americans, 
giving  blood  for  our  ^vounded  men  is  a  heartfelt 
personal  responsibiUtv.  Xo  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  more  genuine  ...  or  more  needed. 


MOTHER  DROPS  IN  as  Babs  is  starting  roast, 
and  she  s  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  serious  mis- 
take. Babs  hasoven  temperature  set  at  430-1  Ahot 
OTen  like  that  means  lots  more  loss  from  dirinkage 
. .  .  low  temperature  roasting  is  the  w  av  to  make 
the  most  of  meat.  Mother  sets  oven  at  325°. 


''JUST  THINK,  DEAR,  our  4  lb.  roast  would 
shrink  attout  a  pound  and  a  half  if  vou  used  a 
hot  oven.  But  in  a  moderatelv  slow  oven,  325°. 
it  will  shrink  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound. 
Figure  out  what  that  means  in  ration  points! 
^e'U  set  iuicier.bettertastinEbeefthis  wav.too." 


WORTH  POOLING  POINTS  FOR!  Everybody 
agrees  it's  a  grand  idea  for  families  to  put  their 
meat  points  together  and  enjov  a  roast  now-  and 
then.  And  if  it  can  be  a  Swift's  brand  of  beef,  so 
much  the  better.  Beef  that  carries  a  Swift  brand 
gives  extra  qnalitv  for  every  ration  point. 


SWIFT'S 


BRAXDS 

OF 


BEEF 


These  brand  names  idendfy  the  finest  beef. 
L  nder  inutime  conditions  Stdft's  Brands  may 
not  aitmys  be  available.  Tltpv  remairi,  how- 
ever, vour  best  aades  to  quality:  so  ade  far  them. 


Su^t^  rTie^ncunt  •  Sum^  Se&ct^  Su^t^  t^a/iow 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


V 


N  MAY,  1894,  every 
woman' wanted  a 
dress  with  huge  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves,  and  a 
white  parasol.  Kipling's 
Jungle  Book  was  an  in- 
stant success.'  Have- 
lock  Ellis'  monumental 
Man  and  Woman  went 
unnoticed  and  unreviewed.  Every- 
one was  talking  '  about  women's 
rights,  ■  the  daring  new  Turkish 
trousers  for  bicycling,  the  new  song 
sensation.  The  Sidewalks  of  New 
York,  and  Queen  Victoria's  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  party. 

In  the  May,  1894,  JOURNAL,  Arthur 
Warren  tells  us  in  a  piece  called 
The  IT'omanly  Side  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria that  the  Queen  ivas  four  feet 
eleven  inches  tall,  could  speak 
Hindustani,  and  hadn't  visited  a 
theater  or  an  opera  house  in  thirty 
years. 

"Chicago:  It  is  proper  to  eat  peas 
either  with  a  fork  or  a  spoon." 

"A  girl  of  sixteen  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  her  otvn  reading  mat- 
ter,'" uTttes  Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland. 
"If  she  does,  give  her  this  principle  to 
guide  her:  A'o  book  that  she  would  be 
ashamed  to  read  aloud  to  her  mother 
should  be  read  by  her  at  all.'' 

"Undecided:  Try  white  silk  curtains 
with  bands  of  green  plush,  edged 
with  gold  fringe." 

"Florence:  It  is  very  bad  taste  in- 
deed to  wear  bracelets  outside  of 
your  gloves  on  the  street." 

Furnishing  a  summer  home:  "The 
porch  should  contain  at  least  two 
stout  and  serviceable  hammocks.  A 
large  fishnet  tacked  on  the  walls 
forms  a  convenient  abiding  place  for 
novels.  Half  a  dozen  cushions  cov- 
ered in  turkey-red  cotton  or  blue 
denim  with  ruffles  can  be  dropped  on 
the  floor  to  add  beauty  and  luxury  to 
the  comfortable  porch." 

"C.  R.:  Everyone  wants  to  be  able 
to  part  the  hair,  wear  a  little  jew- 
eled comb  at  each  side,  and  twist 
it  softly  either  high  or  low  on  the 
neck." 

"Hazel:  It  is  not  in  good  taste  for  a 
husband  and  wife  to  call  each 
other  by  endearing  names  in  the 
presence  of  others." 

"A.  L.:Yes,  ladies  do  go  to  matinees 
unattended;  in  fact,  that  is  the  object 
of  matinees." 

"Violet:  Little  girls  of  ten  are  wear- 
ing wide  leghorn  hats  trimmed  with 
sa^in  ribbon  and  ostrich  plumes." 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  PEOPLE  YOU 
KNOW.  EDITORS  YOU  LIKE  AND 
WHAT  GOES   ON   IN   NEW  YORK 


WITH  travel  what  it  is.  we  couldn't 
go  to  Charleston  this  year,  but 
the  Rockefellers,  Mohammed-like,  have 
brought  Charleston  to  us.  And  any 
minute  now  we'll  be  looking  down  from 
the  Workshop  into  a  welter  of  camellias, 
azaleas,  magnolias — and  sniffing  the 
sweet  olive,  as  soft  as  a  Southern  ac- 
cent. Way  back  in  February,  A.  3f. 
ran  tifn  Hovk,  horticulturist  of  the 
Center  here,  sent  word  from  a  scouting 
expedition  in  South  Carolina  that  he'd 
located  a  carload  of  live  oaks  and  other 
plants  for  this  Charleston  pageant  in 
the  plaza,  and  also  was  putting  various 
budding  bushes  in  cold  storage  so  they'd 
hold  back  from  blooming  until  they 
were  set  in  place  up  here,  at  just  about 
the  time  this  Journal  appears.  The 
Spanish  moss,  which  they  tried  out  in 
March  to  get  the  effect,  as  you  can  see, 
will  be  no  problem  here  in  New  York. 
You  can  get  all  you  want.  They  send  up 
a  million  bushels  a  year,  for  mattresses. 

INTERNATIONAL 


Clifton  Fadiman. 

If  you  want  to  send  birthday  greetings 
this  month,  Ht-nra  Kaim-r'M  is  May 
9th,  Mrrinv  lit-rlin'tt  the  11th,  «lif- 
ton  yailinian'H  the  15th,  and  Frt'tl 
.tllf-n'H  the  31st. 

Fri'il  Alli'lt  has  been  queried  by  3lr. 
/'"uilimun  an<l  vi<'e  versa  on  liiforma- 
lioii  I'h-asc, \vlii«-li  celebrates  its  birlli- 
day,  too,  this  month — six  years  old  on 
the  seventeenth.  An<l  querying  3lr. 
i-'ntiignnn,  we  find  he's  so  far  askeil 
his  e\|»Tls  a  little  over  lhirly-(ivc 
iiuntlrt'd  questions  out  of  more  than 


twelve  million  sent  in,  and  that  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  answers  have 
been  correct.  We  asked  him  what 
single  answer  surprised  him  the  most; 
and  it  was  when  he  asked  "Who  sliot 
Jesse  James?"  and  guest  'John  Vur- 
radine  shouted  "I  did!" 

The  latest  thing  here  for  soldiers  is  the 
Servicemen's  Travel  Canteen.  Interstate 
trucking  firms,  and  people  going  any 
distance  on  business  by  car,  turn  in  their 
names,  destinations  and  time  of  depar- 
ture. The  canteen  checks  these  with  the 
travel  applications,  then  tells  the  men  with 
routes  to  match  where  to  meet  up  with  a 
free  ride  home. 

Getting  a  lift  reminds  us  of  itvnrifttu 
MurtUM-k  when  she  was  down  near 
Tampa,  on  her  decorating  story  for  this 
issue.  Men  from  the  big  airfield,  com- 
ing out  to  the  USO  pickup  stand  on 
the  highway,  would  whistle  a  certain 
way  to  let  passing  motorists  know 
they'd  be  glad  of  a  lift.  Having  been 
signaled  on  two  or  three  trips  into 
Tampa,  and  having  stopped  each  time 
for  soldiers,  Miss  M.  was  mystified  one 
morning  to  hear  the  whistles,  with  not 
a  soldier  in  sight.  "And  you  know  what 
it  was?  "  she  asked  us.  "  It  was  mocking- 
birds ! " 

Remember   Mm.    l^lh'kUt,    of    How 

America  Lives,  in  March,  who  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby?  Well,  you'd  never 
know  there  was  a  baby-carriage  shortage- 
she's  been  offered  so  many  by  readers. 
Not  to  mention  baby  clothes,  layettes, 
money,  and  places  to  stay.  It  was  a  girl, 
by  the  way — February  2. 

It's  nothing  these  days  to  see  saih)rs 
an<l  sobhiTs  on  the  streets,  ha«-k  here 
in  liiwn  from  f<ireign  parts,  with  tiny 
outlandish  creatures  in  their  arms  or 
crouch  iiig  on  their  shoulders. 
Lemurs  from  Madagascar;  s«|uirrcl- 
likc  phalangers  from  IVew  Guinea;  lit- 
tle saki  monkeys  and  aoati  racei>ons 
from  .South  .America,  and  all  sorts  of 
tropieal  birds.  S«>,  knowing  pels  <-an 
gel  to  he  a  problem,  we  weren't  sur- 
pris<-<l  when  the  Itronv  Zoo  opened  a 
sp<-<'iai  menagerie  to  take  in  mascots 
llial  had  become  Iroubh-some  loscrv- 
i<-emen  and  lo  their  friends  as  well. 
'I'lie  man  at  the  7.00  told  iis  two  sol- 
diers   from    Southern    maneuvers 


brought  in  a  pair  of  opossums  just. in 
time.  Viithin  a  week  the  boys  would 
have  had  seventeen  more  on  their 
hands. 

The  books  for  May  provide  really  pleas- 
urable reading.  YankeeFromOlympus: 
Justice  Holmes  and  His  Family,  by 

I'athprinf  Itrinln'r  Mtoiron,  is  more 
than  the  biography  of  a  notable  Amer- 
ican, but  Boston  as  well  in  its  nine- 
teenth-century vigor  and  rich  intellec- 
tual humor.  A  good  war  novel,  com- 
parable to  Escape,  is  Fair  Stood  the 
Wind  for  France,  by  n.  K.  itatf»— 
romantic  tale  of  an  English  pilot,  his 
forced  landing  and  the  French  girl  who 
helps  him.  SnnwrHvl  JHauaham'» 
new  novel.  The  R.^zor's  Edge,  is  in  his 
best  tradition — the  silhouette  of  a 
deeply  serious  youth  against  Riviera 
glitter.   Note  also,  for  serious  reading: 

i.vu-iHMumtftrd'H  THE  CONDITION  OF 

Man,  and  *»■«'»#•<»«•  Fort  Milton'n  The 

Use  of  Presidential  Powers,  1789- 
1943.  ■ 

The  most  successful  play  ever  to  e<»m€" 
to  ti!wn  with  onl>  three  actors  is 
Thf  Voirv  of  Ihf  Turllv—\\\e  only 
eomph'lc  <'ast,  ;is  \<iii  <*aii  see.  able  to 
walk  out  the  stage  <lo<>r  in  a  single 
line  abreast.  In  fa<'t,  «'\cept  at  the 
very  beginning  and  very  end,  »hen 
Autfr4'ii  1'hrlMlit'  is  on  the  stage,  it's 
a  l\t<>-person  play — just  Mnrtinrvt 
Sullnrtin  an<l  Klliott  \'ini''nl.  Itut 
try  and  g<'t  tickets!  C.ouliln't  get  a 
seat  oiirself,  hut  <-oul<l  go  ba<-l<,  and 
up  two  fliglils.  to  sec  .Miss  Christie,  if 
you're  eurioiis  lo  knou  «liat  slw  (Iocs 
tluring  one  of  the  longest  uails  on 
record.  Well.  <|uilc  a  Utile  enlerlain- 
ing;  plays  games,  has  refreshments, 
iixes  food  in  her  kitcheneltc.  Ileal  us 
three  games  of  gin  rummy. 


The  cast  of  I  lie  Turtle, 


—WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
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Peg  is  mommy's  best  friend.  Mine,  too,  I  guess- 
she  always  brings  me  nice  squashy  animal  toys. 
So  one  day  I  gave  her  a  present — I  plopped  my 
pretty  white  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  smack  into 
her  hand.  Mommy  chuckled:  "Maybe  baby's 
trying  to  tip  you  off  that  her  pure,  mild  Ivory 
is  best  for  big  girls'  complexions,  too!" 


N 


s 


his  I 
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So-O-O,  PEG  MET  ANOTHER  FRIEND  OF  MINE. 

My  doctor.  And  what  do  you  know!  .  .  .  He 
said:  "Change  to  regular,  gentle  cleansings 
with  pure,  mild  Ivory."  'Cause  he  knows  you 
can't  beat  Ivory  for  purity!  No  wonder  more 
doctors — like  mine — advise  Ivory  Soap  than 
all  other  brands  together!  .  .  . 


pl^^    Then  peg  got  another  friei 
^  I     He's  all  hers!  Just  can't  keep  '. 

'       off  her  radiant  new  "Ivory  Lool 

Golly,  how  he  went  for  her  soon  after 
switched  to  pure,  mild  Ivory  cleansingsJ 
She's  going  to  be  Mrs.  Lieutenant  soon/I 
Happy-making  stuff,  Ivory.  For  all  us  g\ 
from  the  romper  to  the  rhumba  set! 
99*^/100%  pure  ...  It  floats. 


y^ 
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.SAVE  SOAPS!  THEY  USE 

1.  Don't  leave  soap  in  water 
when  you're  through  lathering. 
Put  the  bar  in  a  soap-dish  when 
not  in  use. 

2.  Be  sure  soap-dish  is  dry 
before  you  put  your  bar  back. 


Keep  a  cloth  handy  to  keep  your 
soap-dish  dry. 

3.  Use  up  soap  scraps  in  wire 
shaker  or  tied  in  cloth.  Or  make 
soap  jelly  by  dissolving  scraps 
in  boiling  water. 


...t^  hooJjp  nnxyie/  2)< 


As  her  eyes  met  his  she  felt  another  twinge  of  familiarity. 


BY  GWEl  6RIST0W 

ILLUSTRATED   UY   AND  HEW    LUOMIH 


ELIZABETH  HERLONG  looked  across  the  coffee  cups  at  her  husband. 
"Feel  better,  Spratt?" 
"Yes,  I  do.  You're  good  to  drop  everything  and  drive  all  the  way  here 
just  to  listen  to  me." 

"You  know  it's  no  bother,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  rather  enjoy  being  a  waste- 
basket  for  you  to  toss  your  troubles  into." 

"Call  it  that  if  you  like.  Anyway,  you're  always  there  when  I  want  you." 

They  smiled  intimately  at  each  other.  They  had  been  through  this  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  past  twenty  years,  since  long  before  Spratt  Herlong  became 
a  major  producer  of  pictures  at  Vertex  Studio.  It  was  always  the  same,  with 
minor  variations — a  picture  that  simply  would  not  get  itself  made,  actors  who 
quarreled  with  the  cameraman,  writers  who  couldn't  write,  directors  who  an- 
tagonized everybody  on  the  set,  and  Spratt  desperately  grabbing  the  telephone: 
"Elizabeth,  if  I  don't  get  out  of  this  place  and  see  a  reasonable  human  being, 
I'm  going  wild.  Meet  me  for  lunch,  can't  you?" 

She  always  responded.  Since  gasoline  rationing  began  she  had  taken  care 
to  keep  a  few  coupons  in  reserve,  riding  her  bicycle  on  errands  to  the  village, 
so  she  could  always  drive  out  to  meet  Spratt  at  the  studio  gates  when  he  called 
her.  She  could  rarely  offer  any  concrete  advice,  for  he  knew  his  business  a 
good  deal  better  than  she  did,  but  she  had  a  sympathetic  ear  and  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  she  knew  how  to  keep  silent  about  what  he  told  her.  She  had,  in 
fact,  exactly  what  he  needed. 

Spratt  remarked,  "Now  that  I've  got  it  ofi  my  chest  to  you,  I'm  beginning 
to  see  daylight.  This  new  German  writer  ought  to  be  a  help.  He's  starting  out 
like  a  pretty  smart  fellow." 

"Can  he  write  English  dialogue?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He's  been  in  this  country  two  or  three  years:  in  the  New  York 
office  awhile  and  then  on  pictures  here.  I  gave  him  this  script  to  read  and  he's 

*Copyright  1943,  by  Gwen  Brislow,  published  by  Thomas  ¥.  Crowell  Company.  New  York. 
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ARE  YOU  SURE  YOU'D  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  HUSBAND  i 
YOU  MET  HIM  AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  HAPPY  MAR- 
RIAGE TO  ANOTHER  MAN?  ELIZABETH  WAS  NOT  SURE. 


■y3,,\.,v'; 
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HSKe-COMPLeTE  IN  THIS  ISSUE—THE  JOURNAL'S  CONDENSATION  OF  THE  NEW  BEST  SELLER 


coming  in  this  afternoon  to  tell  me  what  he  jan  do  with  it.  Tough  story.  Also 
some  scenes  about  motherhood  that  can  be  good  if  they're  right  and  awful  if 
they're  wrong." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  twinkled.  "Don't  expect  any  suggestions  from  me,  darling. 
If  you  want  somebody  to  get  romantic  about  motherhood,  ask  a  man  who's 
never  changed  a  diaper." 

'  I  don't  want  him  to  get  romantic,"  Spratt  retorted.  "And  as  for  you " 

" as  for  me,  I'm  no  help  whatever."  Her  attention  caught  by  a  sudden 

clatter  of  china,  Elizabeth  began  to  chuckle.  "Spratt,  on  the  way  here  I  no- 
ticed a  shop  with  the  sign  'Henry  K.  Dishington.'" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  anything?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  I  amused  myself  all  the  rest  of  the  way  by  thinking 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  find  a  partnership,  especially  a  restaurant,  called 
Washington  and  Dishington." 

Spratt  laughed.  "You've  never  learned  anything  about  pictures,  but  you 
do  take  my  mind  off  them."  Spratt  put  a  bill  on  the  table  to  pay  the  check, 
and  he  and  Elizabeth  went  out  to  their  car. 

Elizabeth  got  in  under  the  wheel.  She  remarked,  "I'll  keep  my  fingers 
crossed  for  your  refugee  to  have  an  inspiration." 

"  I  rather  think  he  will.  He's  a  good  fellow.  You  should  meet  him  sometime." 

"Bring  him  to  dinner." 

"  I  will,  one  of  these  days.  I  imagine  poor  Kessler  could  use  a  little  amuse- 
ment. He's  a  cripple — can  hardly  walk,  and  only  one  hand." 

"Did  the  Nazis  do  that  to  him?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  doesn't  say  so,  but  he  turns  a  sort  of  furious  greenish 
white  whenever  anybody  mentions  them.  Anyway,  he  does  have  ideas.  I  hope 
he  has  one  today." 

They  were  passing  the  high  wall  that  surrounded  the  studio  lot.  Elizabeth 
drove  in,  turned  to  the  left  and  went  along  a  street  of  bungalows,  each  occupied 
by  a  suite  of  ofifices.  until  she  came  to  the  one  with  "R.  Spratt  Herlong" 
painted  on  the  door.  Spratt  got  out,  and  standing  on  the  gravel  drive  he 
turned  back  to  look  at  Elizabeth,  trim  and  alert  behind  the  wheel  in  her  dark 
green  dress  and  mink  jacket.  He  looked  at  her  well-brushed  hair,  her  face,  lean 
and  clean-cut  with  its  healthy  skin,  her  still  excellent  figure,  her  hands  in 
brown  leather  gloves  resting  competently  on  the  wheel. 

Spratt  smiled.  "Not  bad,"  he  observed,  "for  a  little  girl  from  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "Are  you  coming  home  for  dinner?" 

"I  certainly  am.  Why  the  query?" 

"It  may  be  pretty  noisy.  Dick  and  Cherry  are  having  a  couple  of  young- 
sters in." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  feeding  them?" 

"I  was  very  lucky.    I  got  some  short  ribs  of  beef.   With  shrimps  to  start." 

"Better  than  anything  I  could  get  at  the  commissary.  I'll  be  there.  If 
Kessler  turns  up  with  an  idea  worth  talking  about,  I  may  be  a  bit  late." 

"All  right.  But  I'll  have  to  feed  the  children.  We'll  start  at  seven-thirty 
whether  you're  there  or  not.   How's  that?" 

"Okay.   I'll  have  to  go  now." 

He  waved  her  good-by.  Elizabeth  watched  him  until  he  went  into  his 
bungalow,  then,  turning  the  car  around,  she  went  back  through  the  gate  and 
started  toward  the  canyon  pass  that  would  lead  her  home  to  Beverly  Hills. 

Elizabeth  had  a  high  opinion  of  marriage,  because  it  was  an  institution  in 
which  she  had  found  a  great  deal  of  happiness.  She  had  been  married  twice, 
the  first  marriage  joyous  but  brief,  for  it  had  been  ended  in  1918  by  a  shell  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  Strange  to  remember  now  that  she  had  thought  her  life  was 
over,  for  she  was  only  twenty  when  it  happened,  and  nobody  could  have  told 
her  she  was  going  to  meet  Spratt.  She  had  had  no  children  by  her  first  husband 
and  there  was  nothing  concrete  in  her  present  life  to  remind  her  of  him. 

I3UT  it  was  her  memory  of  Chateau-Thierry  that  made  her  more  frightened 
than  Spratt  when  they  spoke  of  their  son's  approaching  military  age.  Spratt 
loved  Dick  as  much  as  she  did,  but  he  had  not  had  a  personal  experience  of  the 
price  of  war.  Though  Spratt  was  an  eminently  practical  man,  his  mind  simply 
did  not  accept  the  possibility  that  Dick  could  be  killed.  Her  mind  did  accept 
it,  because  she  had  been  through  it  once  and  knew  it  could  happen.  But  she 
tried  sincerely  not  to  think  about  it,  and  for  the  most  part  she  succeeded. 
Dick  would  inevitably  be  eighteen;  what  took  place  after  that  was  up  to  him 
and  his  country.  /  won't  have  to  j ace  it  for  nearly  a  year,  Elizabeth  said  to  her- 
self for  the  thousandth  time.  Anything  can  happen  before  then. 

The  road  flattened,  and  ahead  of  her  lay  the  flowering  plain  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Elizabeth  drove  home.  How  pretty  her  house  looked,  glittering  in  the 
sun.  It  was  not  elaborate,  but  it  was  big  and  comfortable,  and,  though  every- 
thing about  it  was  well-kept,  it  had  a  pleasant  air  of  being  in  use.  The  gardener, 
who  was  busy  among  the  chrysanthemums,  had  turned  on  the  sprinklers  to 
get  the  grass  watered  while  he  was  working.  In  the  driveway  she  paused  to 
give  some  directions  to  the  gardener. 

Her  youngest,  Brian,  aged  eleven,  appeared  with  his  bicycle.  She  called  to 
him,  "Where  are  you  going,  Brian?" 

"Scout  meeting."  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  "Peter's  supposed 
to  come  by  and  go  with  me.  I  said  I'd  wait.  Oh,  there  he  is.  Hi,  Peter!"  He 
swung  to  his  bicycle  and  was  off. 


How  busy  they  are,  Elizabeth  thought  as  she  looked  after  the  two  little  boys 
whisking  down  the  street.  Everything  they  do  is  so  important.  I  wish  life  was 
always  like  that.  Oh,  fiddlesticks  and  fury,  I  don't  either.  Getting  wistful  about 
childhood  is  a  temptation,  but  how  dreadful  if  childhood  lasted  sixty  years. 

Laughing  at  herself,  she  started  the  car  again  and  drove  toward  the  garage. 
The  children  did  not  notice  her  at  once,  so  Elizabeth  pressed  the  brake  and 
paused  a  moment  to  watch  them.  Her  two  older  children,  Dick  and  Cherry 
were  by  the  pool  with  two  friends.  One  was  a  leggy,  freckled  girl  named  Julia 
Rayford,  whom  Dick  for  some  obscure  reason  considered  beautiful.  Elizabeth 
could  not  see  that  the  child  had  any  beauty  except  what  went  with  health  and 
high  spirits,  but  she  was  glad  Dick  admired  her,  for  Julia  was  a  nice  girl  and, 
as  she  was  Cherry's  best  friend,  they  all  got  along  amiably  together.  Cherry, 
now,  was  a  really  adorable  creature,  all  curves  and  a  cascade  of  dark  hair,  and 
her  two-piece  bathing  suit,  clinging  wetly  to  her  luscious  person,  did  more  to 
emphasize  her  hips  and  her  round  young  breasts  than  to  conceal  them. 

Elizabeth  suddenly  thought.  Good  heavens,  how  fast  I'd  have  been  arrested  if 
I'd  gone  swimming  as  nearly  naked  as  that  when  I  was  her  age!  But  she's  really 
lovely. 

Since  Cherry  was  his  sister,  Dick  rarely  paid  much  attention  to  how  she 
looked,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  fourth  member  of  their  party  was 
aware  of  her  charms;  he  was  a  classmate  of  Dick's,  who,  since  his  name  was 
Herbert  Clarendon  Whittier,  was  known  to  his  intimates  as  Pudge.  At  the 
moment  Pudge  was  shaking  the  lemon  tree  while  Cherry  scrambled  around 
gathering  the  lemons  as  they  fell.  Dick  stood  poised  on  the  diving  board,  evi- 
dently about  to  perform  some  feat  for  the  admiration  of  his  girl  friend. 

Pudge  saw  Elizabeth  first.  He  called,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Herlong?"  and 
the  others  turned  to  wave.  Elizabeth  waved  back  as  she  drove  the  car  into  the 
garage.  When  she  had  put  it  up  she  walked  across  the  grass  toward  the  pool. 

"Hello,  all  of  you.  Cherry,  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
those  lemons?" 

"Make  lemonade,"  said  Cherry,  and  Pudge  added,  "You  don't  mind, 
do  you?" 

"Of  course  not." 

Elizabeth  started  for  the  house.  Crossing  a  balcony  that  ran  along  the 
back,  she  entered  the  den  which  the  children  were  allowed  to  use  as  their  own. 

When  she  had  conferred  with  the  cook  about  dinner,  Elizabeth  went  up- 
stairs. She  took  a  long,  lazy  bath  brushed  her  hair  and  got  dressed  for  dinner 
in  a  white  satin  hostess  gown  Spratt  had  given  her  on  her  birthday,  a  fragile, 
impractical  garment  of  the  sort  one  would  hardly  ever  buy  for  oneself  but 
which  one  loved  to  receive.  As  she  stood  before  her  glass  Elizabeth  considered 
her  reflection  and  decided  that  she  looked  extremely  well.  She  took  care  of  her 
skin  and  hair,  for  one  thing,  and,  what  was  more  important,  she  had  kept  her 
figure  under  control,  so  that  her  waist  and  hips  were  as  firm  as  ever.  Her  hus- 
band's favorite  gifts  to  her  were  beautiful  clothes — a  candid  tribute,  for  a 
picture  producer  had  to  know  a  good  deal  about  women's  apparel,  and  Spratt 
would  not  have  brought  her  clinging  gowns  if  he  had  not  been  sure  she  could 
wear  them.  Absorbed,  she  was  annoyed  when  she  heard  the  buzz  of  her  tele- 
phone. 

Spratt's  voice  greeted  her.  "Elizabeth,  are  we  having  anybody  to  dinner 
tomorrow  night?" 

"No;  do  you  want  to  bring  in  somebody?" 

"Kessler.  I've  just  been  talking  to  him.  He's  got  an  idea  for  clearing  up 
this  story.  So  don't  have  anybody  else  around.  I  want  to  go  into  it  with  him 
after  dinner." 

"All  right,  tell  him  tomorrow  at  seven-thirty.  Has  he  got  Hollywood 
ulcers,  or  can  he  eat  anything?" 

"He  can  eat  anything,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  remember  what  I  told  you — 
only  one  hand.  Have  something  that  won't  be  too  awkward." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  glad  you  reminded  me.  Soup  to  start  with,  and  what  about 
chicken  patties?  Then  he  won't  have  to  use  a  knife  and  fork  at  once." 

"Sounds  fine  to  me." 

"And  one  thing  more:  has  he  got  a  wife  or  anything  that  I  should  call  up 
and  invite  with  him?" 

"No  wife;  come  to  think  of  it,  though,  I  did  hear  him  mention  a  daughter, 
but  I  don't  know  how  old  she  is.  I'll  find  out  if  she's  grown  and  let  you  know. 
You'd  better  tell  Dick  to  stay  around  and  take  her  out  of  the  way  after  dinner 
so  Kessler  and  I  can  talk.  I've  got  to  go  now,  three  people  waiting  for  me. 
Thanks,"  said  Spratt,  and  hung  up. 

Elizabeth  screwed  up  her  face  as  she  reached  for  her  desk  calendar  to  make 
a  note  of  tomorrow's  dinner.  She  did  not  mind  it,  for  she  was  used  to  entertain- 
ing Spratt's  colleagues,  but  she  felt  sorry  for  Dick.  She  hoped  Miss  Kessler 
would  at  least  be  pretty.  Flipping  the  leaves  of  the  calendar,  she  tried  to  re- 
member what  the  date  was.  Sunday,  Monday,  (Continued  on  Page  68) 
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THIS  is  a  hard  story  to  tell.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  so 
completely  and  intimately  personal,  concerned 
with  my  own  flesh,  bone,  muscle — and  mind.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  danger  of  making  it  sound  like 
Pollyanna  stuff,  like  optimistic  eyewash,  when  in  fact  I 
am  eager  to  convey  a  hardheaded  and  unsentimental 
set  of  facts. 

The  point  of  the  story  is  that  I  owe  my  career  in  large 
measure  to  the  loss  of  my  right  leg  in  the  first  World 
War.  Most  of  what  I  have  accomplished  in  the  inter- 
vening years — as  combat  pilot,  test  pilot,  airplane  de- 
signer and  manufacturer,  inventor,  writer  and  student 
of  aerial  warfare— I  can  trace  back  to  that  physical 
handicai).  What  seemed  a  final  and  irreparable  disaster 
to  the  twenty-one-year-old  Russian  aviator  and  his 
heartsore  parents,  looms  as  an  almost  unmitigated 
blessing  in  retrospect,  twenty-nine  years  after.  What 
seemed  a  black  end  wa§  in  reality  a  bright  new  begin- 
ning. 

But  how  am  I  to  make  this  simple  truth  credible, 
when  its  mere  statement  sounds  mock-heroic? 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  is  that  this 
is  not  a  tale  of  intestinal  fortitude  and  spiritual  stamina; 
that  I  am  not  merely  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
I  mean,  {|uite  literally,  that  my  bodily  disability  awak- 
ened powers  and  a[)titudes  within  me  which  were  dor- 
mant. It  focused  mental  energies  which  otherwise 
would  i^robably  have  been  dissipated.  It  enforced  in- 
valuable habits  of  caution  and  studious  interests  that 
would  have  escaped  me  had  my  limbs  been  intact.  And 
to  be  altogether  candid,  the  disability  won  me  that  extra 
attention,  admiration  and  unearned  credit  reserved  for 
the  physically  handicapped  which,  over  the  decades, 
have  added  up  to  a  formidable  advantage  in  life. 

At  twenty-one,  stationed  at  the  Imperial  Naval  Air 
Station  on  Oesel  Island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  I  was  a  lean, 
tough-muscled  youngster  with  a  daredevil  streak  and  a 
passionate  love  of  aviation. 

Ever  since  boyhood,  physical  prowess  had  been  my 
chief  pride.   It  was,  so  to  speak,  my  medium  of  expres- 


sion.  I  was  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  sports,  especially 
those  that  blended  motion  and  rhythm,  such  as  fencing, 
figure  skating,  skiing,  fancy  diving,  dancing  and,  later, 
flying.  My  joy  in  bodily  co-ordination  and  agility  had 
in  it,  I  fear,  an  element  of  exhibitionism. 

In  the  military  academy  as  a  boy,  then  in  the  naval 
academy  in  my  teens  and  finally  in  the  aviation  school, 
I  could  usually  outrun,  outfight  and  outdance  my 
comrades.  I  was  captain  of  my  soccer  and  hockey 
teams,  class  champion  in  swimming,  diving  and  gym- 
nastics, the  life  of  the  party  in  the  colorful  student  world 
of  old  St.  Petersburg.  Almost  as  if  it  were  my  natural 
due,  I  raked  in  trophies  for  a  variety  of  sports,  motor- 
cycle races  and,  later,  airplane  stunting. 

What  seemed  foolhardy  courage  to  my  friends  and 
schoolmates  was  really  an  excess  of  self-confidence.  I 
suppose  I  regarded  myself  as  indestructible.  Where 
others  brought  a  wholesome  caution  and  sensible  plan- 
ning to  bear,  I  was  inclined  to  plunge  and  take  big 
chances,  counting  on  my  strength  and  skill  to  see 
me  through.  A  good  many  bad  spills  that  landed  me 
in  hospitals  did  not  restrain  my  ardor.  That  sublime 
faith  in  my  body  was  at  the  bottom  of  endless  esca- 
pades, the  sum  total  of  which  finally  got  me  expelled 
from  the  naval  academy  just  before  graduation  and 
despite  high  scholastic  rating.  The  war  came  to  my 
rescue;  I  was  graduated  and  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy. 

After  a  brief  service  with  the  fleet,  I  transferred  to  an 
aviation  school.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to 
think  at  all,  my  mind  had  be^a  captivated  by  flying. 
My  younger  brother  George  and  I  ate  and  slept  and 
dreamed  airplanes.  We  built  models  powered  with  rub- 
ber bands  and,  echoing  a  great  event  in  far-off  America, 
imagined  ourselves  another  pair  of  Wright  brothers. 
My  own  natural  inventive  streak  showed  up  in  im- 
proved designs,  rudimentary  counter-propellers,  a  prim- 
itive automatic  pendulum  to  give  my  models  stability 
in  flight,  and  other  crude  devices.  Little  did  I  dream 
that  one  day  I  would  translate  these  into  real  inventions 
to  be  used  throughout  the  world.  Fortunately  my  father 
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did  not  discourage  the  aeronautical  bent  in  his  sons.  Though 
the  scion  of  a  long  line  of  military  men,  he  possessed  great  ar- 
tistic gifts  and  became  one  of  the  leading  theater  owners  and 
play  producers.  He  managed  to  combine  the  writing  of  poetry 
and  staging  of  musical  shows  with  amateur  flying,  and  was 
pleased  by  our  hobby. 

But  always  physical  proficiency  seemed  to  blot  out  for  me 
the  need  for  too  much  thinking.  Flying  itself  came  too  easily 
for  my  own  good.  I  was  able  to  solo  after  three  minutes  and 
fifty  seconds  of  instruction,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  the 
Czar's  planes  and  my  own  neck  in  stunt  and  record  flights  a 
week  or  two  later. 

The  Great  War  meant  a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot  of  people.  Like 
all  our  youth,  I  kindled  to  the  patriotic  desire  to  fight  for  my 
country.  But  the  war  seemed  to  me,  in  addition,  another  sport- 
ing event,  on  a  magnificent  scale;  another  chance  to  show  off 
my  agility.  In  short  order  I  was  a  flier  in  the  Imperial  Naval 
Aviation  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

On  July  15,  1915,  I  had  been  at  the  Kilkonda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion on  Oesel  Island  only  a  few  days.  We  were  in  the  Officers 
Club  late  that  night,  playing  cards,  listening  to  phonograph 
disks  and  annoying  the  piano,  when  our  commanding  officer 
entered.  He  told  us  that  German  warships  had  put  in  for  the 
night  near  by  and  that  he  wanted  a  volunteer  to  follow  him  on 
a  bombing  expedition,  despite  the  unfavorable  flying  weather. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  faster  than  the  others.  In  a  few  minutes 
our  seaplanes  were  warming  up  on  the  ramp.  It  was  the  season 
of  white  nights.  A  haze  of  sunlight  still  blurred  the  western 
horizon  as  we  took  off,  though  it  was  almost  midnight. 

Because  of  atmospheric  conditions  we  soon  gave  up  forma- 
tion flying.  "Every  man  for  himself,"  the  commanding  officer 
signaled.  I  headed  southward  over  the  western  shore  of  the 
island.  The  weather  was  steadily  getting  worse.  The  other  plane 
turned  back.  Later  the  officer  told  me  he  had  tried  desperately  to 
order  me  to  do  likewise,  but  I  had  not  seen  his  signals.  I  suspect 
I  would  have  pretended  not  to  understand  if  I  had  seen  them. 
I  ran  into  enemy  warships  which  opened  fire. 

No  sooner  had  I  released  some  of  my  bombs,  than  I  became 
aware  that  something  was  wrong  with  my  plane.  It  must  have 
been  hit.  I  succeeded  in  straightening  it  out  and  turned  back 
toward  my  base.  But  I  was  losing  altitude  rapidly.  I  was 
within  view  of  the  base  when  I  was  forced  to  land  on  the  water. 
With  my  controls  out  of  order,  I  narrowly  averted  a  crash  and 
was  gliding  on  the  water,  happy  and  relieved — when  suddenly 
the  bombs  still  in  the  rack  exploded ! 

I  recall  distinctly  the  sensation  of  being  hurled  into  the  air  and 
then  sliding  deep,  deep  under  the  water.  Then  I  was  on  the 
surface,  gasping  for  breath.   I  struck  out  toward  the  debris  of 
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tlie  plane  and  nearly  fainted  with  weakness.  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  my 
injuries.  I  knew  only  tliat  I  must  somehow  reach  a  piece  of  wreckage  high 
oiough  above  the  water  to  keep  me  from  drowning.  I  cannot  imagine  where 
I  mustered  tlie  strength  to  swim  to  a  protruding  piece  of  wing  and  to  pull 
m\-self  onto  it.  Only  then,  in  a  daze  of  excruciating  pain,  did  I  begin  to  ex- 
plore mv  own  body. 

Wliere  my  right  1^  should  have  been,  I  found  warm  and  mushy  noth- 
ingness. ,    ,        v 

I  had  always  heard  that  before  men  die  the  panorama  of  their  lives 
unwinds  in  their  minds.  Now.  as  life  oozed  from  my  shattered  body.  I 
knew  tliis  to  be  true,  .\mazingly,  I  did  not  lose  consciousness.  W  hat  I  saw 
tlirough  tlie  pain  was  a  strangely  sliarp  and  clear  newsreel  of  my  athletic 
glories.  I  saw  mj'self  racing,  fencing,  di\-ing.  motorcycling,  kicking  foot- 
balls, stunting  in  the  air.  spinning  in  dances  with  lovely  St.  Petersburg  girls. 
.■\nd  above  it  all,  pounding  through  ever\-  adiing  ner\-e.  was  tlie  incredible. 
the  impossible  tliought  tliat  I  was  crippled  forever  and  ever;  that  I  could 
never  fly  again;  tliat  e\'en  if  I  were  saved,  life  was  ended  now  that  my 
phifsique  was  broken. 

On  tlie  destroyer  tliat  was  racing  to  tlie  base  hospital  I  asked  about  my 
mechanic.  I  was  assured  that  he  was  all  right;  weeks  later  I  learned  that 
he  had  been  blown  to  bits. 

The  base  hospital  was  expecting  me  in  a  kind  of  holiday  mood.  The 
building  was  brightly  lit  for  the  occasion,  instruments  were  boiling,  doctors 
and  nurses  were  keyed  up  and  in  fine  spirit.  They  had  notjiing  against  me. 
but  I  happened  to  be  the  first  naval  casualty  in  tliat  area.  The  hospital- 
new.  sJiiny,  equipped  with  the  latest  gadgets— needed  only  a  patient  to 
complete  tlie  picture.  No  wonder  ever>-one  was  delighted.  I  fdt  right  away 
that  I  was  doing  tliem  a  favor  in  presenting  such  a  complicated  piece  of 
human  wTeckage  to  their  professionjil  ministrations. 

Since  1  was  not  in  condition  for  anesthetics  in  my  semiconscious  state. 
a  shot  of  morpliine  and  a  glass  of  brandy  liad  to  suffice.  I  sat  on  the  oper- 
ating table  and  watched  the  surgeon  doing  tlie  first  of  the  series  of  ampu 
tations  that  higlilighted  the  next  few  months.  After  I  had  been  patched  and 
bandaged,  another  destroyer  rushed  me  to  tlie  base  hospital  at  Revel,  in 
Estonia.  There  my  father  was  waiting  for  me.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
.Army  .Air  Force  and  liad  flown  from  the  battle  front.  In  accordance  with 
Rus^an  law,  his  consent,  as  the  nearest  relative,  was  required  to  perform 
tlie  more  serious  operations  in  store  for  me. 

I  SH.\LL  not  burden  tlie  ston.-  with  hospital  accounts.  The  doctors  urged 
immediate  amputation  of  my  leg  at  tlie  hip.  They  warned  me  and  my 
father  solemnly  that  anjthing  less  was  to  in\ite  gangrene  and  death.  But 
I  fought  for  ever\-  inch  of  bone  and  flesli.  regardless  of  risks.  I  w  as  deter- 
mined to  fly  again,  and  knew  tliat  even."  additional  inch  of  stump  meant 
greater  leverage  in  managing  the  controls  of  a  plane.  Kx.  Revel,  and  at  the 
Kronstadt  hospital  to  wliich  we  were  all  transferred  when  this  one  was  in 
danger  of  bombing  by  Zeppelins,  and  finally,  at  the  lu.xurious  priN-ate 
hospital  of  the  Minister  of  the  Na\T.  I  underwent  a  series  of  surgical 
wliittlings. 

Looking  back  on  die  montlis  of  conN-alescence  in  tliese  hospitals.  I  re- 
alized that  despite  interludes  of  agony  they  were  among  tlie  most  interest- 
ing—yes. even  tlie  gayest— in  my  hfe.  Hospitals  are  not  tlie  gloomy  places 
those  imfamihar  with  them  irnagine.  There  are  comradesliips.  diversions. 
flirtations,  a  keener  awareness  of  the  slieer  joy  of  being  alive.  The  sense  of 
strength  seeping  back,  the  lift  of  crises  passed,  the  surge  of  s\TiipaUiy  and 
human  understanding  all  around  one  are  thrills  j^-hich  only  men  pulled 
back  from  the  brink  of  extinction  can  ever  know. 

Despite  the  loss  of  new  friends  who  succumbed  in  the  battle  with  death, 
despite  bouts  witli  pain,  the  joys  by  far  outweighed  the  miseries.  We  im- 
provised games.  We  laid  beis  on  who  would  be  die  first  to  moan  or  cr\-  out. 
When  finally  I  could  move  about  on  crutches,  I  got  an  immense  kick  out  of 
my  growing  skill  in  their  use.  I  learned  to  vault  cliairs  and  tables  with 
their  aid.  I  became  expert  in  hopping  about  on  one  leg  and  in  walking  on 
my  hands.  My  in\-entiv^  turn  gave  me  delightful  hours  dcNising  new  and 
wonderful  artificial  limbs  and  accessories. 

Increasingly,  despair  receded,  ^\^lat  remained  was  a  great  challenge  to 
everything  that  was  strongest  in  my  character.  Somehow  die  loss  of  a  leg 
made  the  hfe  ahead  of  me  more  exciting  dian  ever.  It  added  dimensions  of 
satisfacrion  to  the  things  I  was  determined  to  attempt  and  to  do.  No  mat- 
ter how  often  and  how  eamesdy  physicians  and  colleagues  assured  me  to 
the  contrary.  I  knew  in  my  hean  of  hearts  that  I  would  fly  again,  that  I 
iR-ould  dance  and  play  games  again  and  achieve  gready.  I  knew.  also,  that 
thinp  which  were  ordinar\-.  routine  and  commonplace  for  other  people 
would  now  be  haloed  with  excitement  and  thrill  for  me  by  reason  of  my 
handicap.  {CoMinvLtd  on  Page  164) 


"And  then  fifty  Me^serschniitts  landed  on  our  tail. 
Butch  telh  a  class  about  his  battle  experiences,  an- 
sners  questions  on  tactics  and  plane  performance  put 
to  him  by  gunners  and  mechanics  in  the  group.  Main 
;)urpose  of  these  talks  is  to  help  the  speaker  regain  /ii> 
[H>ise  and  self-confidence.  Butch,  luckily,  has  pteitty 
of  both.  Back  home,  he  headed  Christian  Endeavor. 
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"Th^  best  ivay  to  get  men  well  quickly  is  to  keep  them 
alert  and  active,"  believes  Lt.  Col.  Howard  Rusk,  who 
originated  the  Army  Air  Forces''  convalescent  pro- 
gram. These  wounded  men  are  learning  Spanish  from 
records  geared  to  textbooks.  Or  they  can  learn  150 
basic  words  in  49  other  languages.  Patients'  days  are 
~i  crammed  with  lectures,  courses,  outdoor  recreation. 


"Pm  glad  to  be  alirc—itlciily  ■^Uul.  A  guy's  aoi  „  l,,i 
to  live  for."  Such  as  fishing  off  an  Army  cruiser  in 
sun-dappled  Biscayne  Hay.  That's  Miami  in  tlie  Imck- 
ground.  After  his  leg  was  shot  off.  Butch  continued 
to  yell  firing  directions  to  the  gunners  of  his  Flying 
Fortress  "Genevieve."  For  this,  lie  won  tlie  DFC;  Pilot 
Butch  also  wears   tlie  Air  Medal  with  four  clusters. 
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"The  nurses  are  nuts  about  me,"  claims  Butch  mod' 
estly,  ofl' for  a  golf  session  withpretty  nurse  Lt.  Frances 
Oskim,  of  Amherst,  Ohio.  Handsome,  six-footer  Butch 
has  lost  none  of  his  way  with  the  girls— or  golf  either. 
He  can  still  excel  in  sports  taking  balattce,  control 
and  co-ordination.  "I  hardly  limp— matter  of  fact, 
lalf  the  time  I  don't  even  know  I  have  a  wooden  leg. 
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Brushing  up  on  higher  mathematics  with  S/Sgt. 
Raymond  Olson,  of  Sherburn,  Minn.  Formerly,  tvhen 
men  were  hospitalized,  they  lost  many  of  tlwir  sitecial 
skills,  often  became  mental  cases  through  anxiety  or 
ennui.  "Hhereas  now,"  says  Butch,  "thanks  to  the 
A AF program,  tve  can  advance.  I  know  a  radio  sender 
here  who  doubled  his  speed,  just  prnclicing  in  bed." 
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"The  hardest  thing  to  get  used  to  is  the  way  people 
stare  or  else  pointedly  ignore  your  inj^iry."  After  this 
picture  was  taken.  Butch  removed  his  wooden  leg  to 
go  swimming.  "That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  took  it 
ojf  in  public.  Major  Seversky  was  great — his  ease  and 
friendliness  kept  me  feeling  okay.  He  told  me  he  look 
his  wife  swimming  a  lot,   before  he   married  her.' 


Iflcrscii'ii  irccks.  Hiilcli  is  reU'ased  by  Lt.  i.ol.  Daniel 
Ogle, head  of  the  AAFMiami-Biltmore  Hospital.  Butch 
was  thrilled  to  hear  he  could  stay  in  the  Air  Forces  <i> 
ait  operations  officer.  His  combat  experience  ( 19  mis- 
sions over  Europe)  will  be  invaluable  in  training  neir 
fliers.  "I  uas  scared  stijf  I'd  be  mustered  ttut,  ami 
have  to  go  back  home  to  Louisville,  ISeb.,  as  a  hero.' 
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Why  dont  people  stay  home?^^  Bill  growled,  warlike  if  confu 
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SUNDAY  morning,  for  Candy,  meant  breakfast  in 
bed  and  the  thick  luxury  of  the  Sunday  papers.  Bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  breakfast  in  bed  as  a  fate 
worse  than  death  and  preferred  the  editorial  section, 
in  austere  solitude,  after  lunch.  Candy  woke  at  eight 
o'clock,  starving;  Bill  was  unconscious  until  ten. 

After  three  years  of  married  life  they  had  arrived  at  a 
compromise,  startling  in  its  simplicity:  Candy  had  the 
papers  and  her  breakfast  tray  while  Bill  slept  on  beside  her, 
impervious  alike  to  the  chink  of  china  and  the  crackle  of 
department-store  advertising. 

It  was  January,  and  the  day  shone  like  a  diamond. 
Ellen,  whose  niece  had  recently  gratified  her  entire  family 
by  marrying  a  policeman,  had  given  David  his  six-o'clock 
bottle  and  made  popovers.   Life  was  flawless. 

The  telephone  rang.  Before  Candy  could  reach  it,  the 
lock  of  black  hair  which  marked  Bill's  body  reared  up. 

"Who's  that?"  he  demanded  thickly,  with  his  eyes  shut 
tightly. 

"Go  to  sleep,  dear,"  Candy  said  soothingly.  "The 
Redcoats  are  coming." 

The  telephone  screamed  again. 

"Why  don't  people  stay  home?"  Bill  growled,  warlike 
if  confused. 

"They  probably  are  at  home,  dear."  She  seized  the 
instrument. 

"Well,  what  do  they  want,  anyway?"  He  glared  at  her 
through  reluctant  slits. 

Candy  sent  him  a  wifely  glance,  full  of  menace  and 
calculated  to  subdue. 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  was  Amy  Bunnell's,  although 
she  never  told  you.  She  didn't  have  to.  "Candy?  Listen, 
my  dear,  Charles  and  I  are  going  skating  this  afternoon 
over  at  Lorings'  Pond,  and  we  have  to  take  the  laundry 
so  it  isn't  a  bit  unpatriotic  to  go  in  the  car  but  we  do  feel 
as  though  we  ought  to  fill  it,  I  mean  with  people,  and  we 
thought  maybe  you  and  Bill  would  go  along.  The  skating 
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is  absolutely  divine.  We  were  there  all  yesterday  afternoon 
and,  my  dear,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life " 

Bill's  black  lock  reared  again.  "Who  is  that?  Donald 
Duck?" 

"It's  Amy  Bunnell.  ...  I  think  we'd  love  to,  Amy. 
It's  a  wonderful  idea." 

"She  never  had  a  wonderful  idea  in  her  life.  What  are 
you  saying  'yes'  to?"  Bill  demanded,  alarmed. 

"About  half  past  two,  then?"  warbled  Amy. 

"Skating,"  said  Candy  out  of  the  side  of  her  mouth,  like 
a  well-bred  gangster.  "Yes,  Amy.  All  right." 

"I  haven't  had  my  skates  sharpened,"  Bill  objected. 
"And  I  don't  know  where  anything  is." 

"And,  my  dear,"  Amy  chattered,  "I  suppose  you've 
heard " 

("I  do  and  they  are,"  said  Candy.  .  .  .  "When  did 
you  have  them  sharpened?"  Bill  demanded  skeptically. . . . 
"Just  before  Christmas.") 

"She  what?" 

("Where's  that  heavy  dark  blue  sweater  of  mine?") 

"Just  a  second.  Amy."  ("If  you  don't  lie  down  and 
keep  still,  I'll  stun  you  with  the  coffeepot.")  "I  couldn't 
hear  what  you  said." 

"I  said,  you  should  have  seen  the  way  Miss  Smith  led 
that  Amory  man  around  by  the  nose.  On  the  pond  yester- 
day. Honestly,  I  blushed  for  him,  really  I  did.  How  any 
man — I  mean,  I  have  nothing  against  Peter  Amory,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Loring  seems  to  think  he's  the  most  wonderful 
plant  manager  he's  ever  had,  but  he  certainly  has  no  judg- 
ment where  women  are  concerned.  Peter  Amory,  I  mean ! " 

I  don't  see  what's  the  matter  with  Marya  Smith," 
Candy  objected. 

("Who's  Marya  Smith?"  demanded  Bill  fretfully.) 
"Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  her  exactly,"  Amy 
said,  "but  I  mean  a  governess  and  a  Polish  refugee  and 
everything,  and  those  great  sad  timid  eyes  and  Peter  Amory 


Co  to  sleep,  dear,''"'  Candy  said  soothingly.   "The  Redcoats  are  coming." 


is  so  gone  over  her.  Of  course  nobody  knows  a  thing  about 
Peter  Amory's  family,  but  I  know  Mrs.  Loring  must  be 
terribly  upset." 

"Why?"  Candy  demanded.  "After  all,  she  and  Mr. 
Loring  brought  Marya  into  their  house.  And  she's  wonder- 
ful with  the  children." 

("Whose  children?"  Bill  asked  crossly.  "What  is  all  this 
about?"  .  .  .  "You  go  to  sleep!"  Candy  said  so  fiercely 
that  Bill  actually  shut  his  eyes.) 

Amy  said,  "Well,  I  should  think  the  Lorings  would  won- 
der a  little,  that's  all.  I  mean,  their  precious  plant  manager 
and  a  little  middle-European  nobody,  with  no  family,  not 
even  a  pair  of  shoes  to  her  name.   .   .   ." 

It  took  a  little  while  to  let  Amy  run  down,  but  when 
Candy  finally  hung  up  the  receiver  and  tried  to  return  to 
the  newspaper,  every  long-legged,  short-haired  fashion 
sketch  reminded  her  perversely  of  short-legged,  long- 
haired Miss  Smith,  whose  clothes  were  bought  for  incon- 
spicuous service  rather  than  for  chic.  She  had  been 
christened  "Miss  Smith"  by  Jill  and  Andrew,  her  two  lit- 
tle English  charges;  her  real  name  was  Polish  and  un- 
pronounceable. Candy  had  spoken  to  her  several  times, 
and  had  found  her  charming  in  the  rather  formal  manner 
of  a  girl  brought  up  on  the  Continent.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
her  poise.  Miss  Smith  seemed  fragile  and  curiously  de- 
fenseless; perhaps  too  much  had  happened  to  her  in  too 
short  a  time. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  love?"  Bill  inquired, 
stretching  tremendously.  "Your  face  looks  like  a  tightly 
rolled  umbrella." 

"Gossip!"  Candy  bit  off  the  word.  "Every  time  I  get 
to  liking  Amy  Bunnell  she  says  something  so  stupid  or  cruel 
that  I  want  to  introduce  ground  glass  into  her  diet.  Why 
do  women  gossip  anyway,  Bill?  Men  don't — at  least  not 
most  men,  and  not  the  way  women  do." 

Bill  got  out  of  bed.  "  It  has  something  to  do  with  the 
glands,"  he  said  profoundly. 


Candy  brooded  for  a  time  and  at  last  shook  her  head. 
"I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it's  because  women  lead  such 
dull  lives  that  they  just  have  to  liven  them  up.  Gossip  is 
a  sort  of  drama." 

"Oh,"  said  Bill,  and  he  looked  startled.  "Is  your  life 
dull?" 

"Yes,"  Candy  said  firmly,  "it  is.  I  don't  mean  I  don't 
like  it — but  there's  no  adventure  in  it.  .  .  .  Of  course, 
there  was  the  day  when  all  the  tomatoes  blew  up." 

If  that's  your  idea  of  adventure,"  said  Bill  through  his 
pajama  top,  "give  me  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  It  took 
me  a  whole  week  end  to  get  all  that  vitamin  C  off  the 
ceiling." 

"Amy  Bunnell" — Candy  pursued  her  train  of  thought 
doggedly — "hasn't  got  a  thing  to  keep  her  busy  except 
other  people's  business.  That's  why  she's  K)t  her  knife  into 
Marya  Smith." 

"Why  is  this  Marya  Smith  so  important?"  Bill  asked 
idly,  admiring  his  chest  expansion. 

"Well,  my  goodness,  she's  a  refugee!"  Candy  returned 
heatedly.  "Why,  she's  the  guest  of  this  country!" 

"After  a  certain  time,"  Bill  stated,  "guests  either 
pay  or  become  one  of  the  family.  You  can't  be  a  guest 
forever." 

Candy  looked  at  him  with  fiery  contempt.  "Do  you 
know  what  you  look  like  when  you  stand  scratching 
yourself  like  that? " 

"Virile,"  said  Bill. 

"No.  Gargantua." 

"That's  what  I  mean." 

Some  time  afterward  Candy  added  abruptly,  "Well,  it's 
a  sign  of  low  intelligence,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Scratching  myself?"  Bill  inquired,  hurt. 

"Gossip." 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Bill. 

"Yes,  that,"  said  Candy.  (Continued  on  Page  124) 
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BY  DOROTHY  JIDIS 


SALLY  STRONG'S  brown  eyes  showed  concern  as  she  looked  up 
from  the  bed  bath  she  was  giving  Mr.  Seminole  in  Ward  3.  It  had 
been  thoroughly  dinned  into  them  in  class  that  a  nurses'  aide  was 
never  to  be  called  to  the  telephone  for  anything  short  of  an  emer- 
gency and  Sally  had  really  tried  to  take  precautions  not  to  have  this 
happen.  Estelle,  the  second  maid,  was  nicely  trained  to  take  messages, 
as  was  Sally's  younger  sister,  but  it  had  been  hard  to  make  a  dent  on 
her  mother.  ^Irs.  Strong  just  couldn't  seem  to  get  it  through  her  head 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  rules  and  regulations:  "Why,  certainly, 
darling,  I  can  see  why  the  nurses  shouldn't  be  called  when  they  are 
on  duty,  but  after  all,  you're  just  a  volunteer." 

So  probably  it's  mother  wanting  to  know  whether  I  wouldn't  like  to 
have  some  people  in  to  dinner  Saturday  night,  Sally  raged  to  herself  as 
she  stood  there  debating  what  to  say  to  grimly  poised  Miss  Ward. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  finally  managed,  flushed  to  tht  roots  of  her  hair. 
"Of  course  I  can't  leave  Mr.  Seminole  now,  but  when  I've  finished  his 
bath  I'll  call  home,  if  I  may."  Automatically  she  had  covered  Mr. 
Seminole's  skinny  white-wispeJ  old  chest  with  his  bath  blanket,  and 
now  she  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  enamel  basin  in  which  she 
had  put  his  washrag  afloat. 

Suddenly  Miss  Ward  smiled  at  Sally's  worried  face.  "I  don't  think 
the  call  is  from  your  home,"  she  said.  "I'll  write  the  number  down 
for  you.  It  will  be  on  the  desk  in  the  hall." 

"Oh,  how  nice  of  you.  Miss  Ward.  Thanks  an  awful  lot." 

Mr.  Seminole  smiled.  His  smile  would  be  more  beautiful  later, 
when  Sally  had  scrubbed  his  false  teeth  for  him  and  he'd  put  them 
back  in,  but  it  was  friendly  and  interested  now.  "Probably  some 
young  fella,"  he  said. 

Sally  folded  back  the  bath  blanket,  carefully  soaped  Mr.  Seminole's 
stomach,  rinsed  and  dried  it,  went  to  empty  the  basin.  WTien  she 
returned  from  the  utility  room,  Mr.  Seminole  spoke  again: 

"Too  bad  you  couldn't  'a'  gone  to  talk  to  him." 

Anticipating  the  appreciation  with  which  her  feeble  joke  would 
be  received,  Sally  said  oh,  well,  it  was  probably  just  a  brush  man,  and 
now  how  would  Mr.  Seminole  like  to  turn  over  so  she  could  get  to 
work  on  his  back? 

While  she  washed  and  then  rubbed  that  nubbly  stretch,  Mr. 
Seminole  got  to  talking.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  they  was  going 
to  do  to  home  if  he  didn't  get  outta  here  pretty  quick.  He  said  he  just 
lay  there  wonderin'  who  was  doing  the  shoppin'  and  all,  and  how  the 
little  tyke  was  gettin'  along  without  him.  "Oo-ooh,  cold!"  he  said  as 
Sally  applied  a  palmful  of  alcohol,  and  she  remembered  with  dismay 
that  she'd  forgotten  to  set  the  bottle  in  the  basin  of  hot  water  in  order 
to  take  the  chill  off  it,  as  they'd  been  taught  to  do,  but  Mr.  Seminole 
didn't  even  hear  her  apology,  so  intent  was  he  on  his  own  problems; 
and  while  Sally  proceeded  with  her  duties,  he  talked  on  about  the  little 
tyke.  She  was  his  daughter's  youngest  child,  younger  by  fifteen  years 
than  any  of  the  others.  His  daughter,  recently  widowed,  had  a  Govern- 
ment job  now.  She  worked  all  day,  so  that  left  the  baby  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Seminole. 

While  I  been  laid  up  this  way  there's  been  some  kinda  dicker  made 
with  a  neighbor  woman,  but  that  can't  go  on  much  longer.  Has  the 
doctor  come  this  momin'  yit?  I  gotta  ask  him  — '—  Oh,  now  you  want 
me  to  move  way  over,  don't  you,  so  you  kin  make  the  bed?  " 

That's  right,  she  saw  he  was  onto  the  system,  Sally  said,  and  she 
loosened  the  bottom  sheet,  draw  sheet,  rubber  sheet,  rolled  the  rubber 
and  draw  sheets  next  to  Mr.  Seminole's  back,  being  careful  the  rubber 
didn't  touch  his  bare  skin,  then  began  brushing  out  the  t>T3ical 
accumulation  in  an  old  man's  bed:  food  cnimbs,  tobacco  crumbs,  bits 
of  pipe  cleaner,  a  burned  head  of  a  match  or  two,  a  bit  of  orange 
peel.  The  tobacco  and  orange  smell  mingled  with  the  nice  clean 
alcohol  smell  still  in  the  air.  Soon  Mr.  Seminole  would  be  neat  and 
tidy,  with  a  clean  sheet  folded  under  his  unshaven  chin,  a  clean  pillow 
framing  his  wrinkled  old  face,  which  looked  rested  and  refreshed  already. 
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Well,  now,  he  certainly  thanked  her,  Mr.  Seminole  said  when  his 
teeth  were  back  in  and  Sally 'd  given  the  final  pat  and  smooth;  he  felt 
a  hull  lot  better  and  she'd  better  go  call  up  that  number  right  away. 
But  Sally  lingered.  She  did  hope,  she  said,  that  the  doctor  would  say 
he  was  well  enough  to  go  home  very  soon. 

"  I  just  gotta  get  there,  that's  all,"  said  Mr.  Seminole,  all  the  banter 
gone  from  his  voice,  and  Sally  left  him  staring  moodily  up  at  the  ceiling. 

On  her  way  out  of  the  ward  she  stopped  by  at  Mr.  Naginski's  bed  and 
said  perhaps  he'd  like  to  take  off  his  gown — could  he  untie  the  tapes 
himself?  C)h,  fine,  then  she'd  be  right  back  to  start  his  bath,  she  said, 
and  drew  the  white  curtains  around  his  bed  to  give  him  privacy. 

As  USUAL,  one  of  the  nurses  was  seated  at  the  hall  desk,  con- 
centratedly  bending  over  her  charts.  On  the  spindle  beside  her  Sally 
found  what  she  was  looking  for:  a  torn-off  piece  of  paper  with  "Miss 
Strong"  written  on  it,  and  under  this  a  telephone  number.  It  was  an 
exchange  she  didn't  recognize,  and,  swayed  between  annoyance  and 
curiosity,  she  took*  up  the  receiver.  Got  the  outside  line.  Called  the 
number.  The  ensuing  ringing  was  broken  off  by  Bruce  Baldwin's  voice. 
Without  preamble  he  said  he  was  up  from  Pensacola  doing  a  job  in 
town,  but  had  a  day's  leave  tomorrow  and  where  could  they  meet? 

"Scrapping  all  plans  like  a  good  girl,  why  don't  you  expect  me  at 
your  house  at  six-thirty?  And  thanks  for  not  biting  my  head  ofif 
because  I  called  you  at  the  hospital." 

"But,  Bruce " 

"Please — scrapping  all  plans." 

Sally  did  a  conscientious  job  on  Mr.  Naginski,  who  had  none  of 
Mr.  Seminole's  charm,  and  was  pleased  with  her  self-control  until, 
in  the  middle  of  bathing  Patient  No.  3— one  Mr.  Grill,  a  veritable 
forest  of  a  man — she  suddenly  realized  that  while  making  Mr.  Nagin- 
ski's bed  she  had  left  his  bath  blanket  inside  it.  Like  a  damp  corpse, 
she  thought  as,  having  hastily  polished  off  Mr.  Grill,  she  removed  it, 
feeling  guilty  as  a  murderer. 

Getting  ready  to  go  out  with  Bruce  that  evening,  Sally  braced 
herself  as  she  never  had  before.  Deliberately  summoned  him  up  before 
her  mind's  eye  so  she  could  be  prepared  to  resist  his  charm:  that  thin 
longness  that  always  had  to  be  curving  and  ducking  to  save  his  head 
from  whanging  the  tops  of  doorways;  that  grin  that  looked  down  so 
quizzically  and  shyly;  that  way  he  had  of  settling  himself  like  a  huge 
dog  in  chairs  and  sofas,  on  floors. 

Sally  remembered  meeting  him  once  when  he  was  driving  and  she 
was  on  foot.  Anyone  else  would  have  stopped  the  car  and  got  out 
and  stood  talking — if  he  wanted  to  prolong  the  meeting — or  stopped 
the  car  and  asked  her  to  get  in.  But  Bruce  pulled  over  to  the  curb, 
emerged  in  sections  and  curled  himself  up  on  the  hood.  Perfectly 
unself-consciously.  Comfortably  too.  He  could  always  make  that 
extraordinary  body  fit.  Sally  recalled  how  she'd  been  both  annoyed 
and  amused:  annoyed  because  it  was  so  conspicuous,  amused  because 
it  was  really  and  truly  natural  for  him  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 

No  doubt  about  it,  he  was  an  authentic  screwball,  which  in  itself 
mightn't  be  so  difficult  to  cope  with — perhaps — if  he  weren't  so  irre- 
sponsible too:  not  so  much  about  big  things  as  about  things  like  an- 
swering letters  or  getting  places  on  time  or  even  getting  places  at  all. 
He  still  wore  other  people's  clothes  and  borrowed  their  belongings  as 
though  he  were  in  boarding  school.  Well,  maybe  the  Navy  would  fix 
that,  but  he  was  certainly  not  the  man  for  her  to  marry,  especially 
not  now ! 

And  kindly  hold  on  to  thai  thought,  my  girl,  Sally  said  to  herself 
as  she  sprayed  perfume  behind  her  ears  and  then  pinned  a  hat  that 
was  a  rose  and  two  leaves  on  her  curly  dark  head. 

He  was  late,  of  course;  and  sitting  with  the  family  \vhile  they  ate 
an  early  supper  because  they  were  going  to  an  early  movie,  Sally 
quietly  began  to  boil.  Here  she'd  broken  a  perfectly  good  engagement, 
got  out  of  a  party  that  really  promised  to  be  fun,  hurried  through 
her  bath,  having  stayed  late  at  the  hospital  because  they  needed  her 
when  a  couple  of  emergencies  came  in 

"Sweetie,  you  are  not  to  go  to  that  place  tomorrow,"  her  mother  said, 
peering  at  her  anxiously  across  the  table.  (Continued  on  Page  134) 
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JJNNY  PRITCHARD  woke  up  and  saw  it  was  a 
sunny  day.  Out  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  it  had  to 
be  sunny.  She  hadn't  slept  much,  but  she  hurried  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  and  saw  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  powder  puff  at  the  edge  of  sky  beyond  the  water 
tower. 

Bob  was  stirring,  making  little  unhappy  masculine 
morning  sounds.  "Ugh,"  he  said,  "woof."  He  opened  a 
gray  eye,  whacked  at  his  dark  hair  sleepily.  "Rain?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  Bob,  it's  sunny.  Just  one  little  cloud  beyond  the 
river." 

"Time  get  up,  spose,"  he  muttered. 

Jenny  ran  up  the  blinds  and  let  the  sun  cascade  in  like 
a  golden  riVer.  "I  could  never  have  gotten  through  this 
day  if  it  had  rained,"  she  said  solemnly. 

"You  look  awful,"  said  Bob. 

Jenny  went  to  the  bathroom  and  started  a  tub.  After 
all  these  years.  Bob  still  left  his  towels  in  a  swatch  on  the 
tub  edge,  and  the  cap  off  the  tooth-paste  tube,  and 
splashes  of  shaving  cream  on  the  mirror. 

He'd  done  so  when  he  came  in  last  night.  People  don't 
change  much,  she  thought.  She  wiped  the  mirror  and 
splashed  cold  water  on  her  face.  She  felt  about  ninety- 
eight.  Dark  circles  underlined  her  wide  dark  eyes,  her 
lips  were  pale,  and  she  had  lashed  around  so  much  in  the 
bed  that  the  careful  wave  in  her  fair  hair  was  decidedly 
at  ebb  tide.  She  looked  for  wrinkles,  but  none  had  come 
overnight.  She  hurried  with  her  bath,  and  started  one 
for  Bob. 

"You've  just  got  to  get  up,"  she  said.  "Time  is  flying." 

"Ugh,"  said  Bob  lucidly.  "If  the  groom  feels  as  bad  as 
I  do,  he'll  call  the  whole  thing  off." 

"Pull  yourself  together,"  said  Jenny.  "I  told  you  not 
to  racket  around  half  the  night  with  the  boys." 

"We  had  to  drown  our  sorrow,"  he  said.  "  Drowned  me 
too."  But  he  rolled  out  and  staggered  sleepily  to  the 
bathroom.  Stepped  into  the  tub  without  testing  it  and 
howled.  "You  always  try  to  scald  me  to  death,"  he  yelled. 

"You  can't  get  clean  with  cold  water,"  retorted  Jenny. 
"And  please  don't  wallow.  I  can't  ask  Minnie  to  clean 
that  bathroom  this  morning  again,  with  all  she's  got 
to  do." 

Just  like  any  other  morning.  Jenny  got  into  a  clean 
blue  wash  dress,  brushed  back  her  hair,  made  up  her  face. 
Picked  up  after  Bob. 

IHE  wedding  was  at  four-thirty.  The  florist  was  al- 
ready downstairs  embroiled  with  delphinium,  roses,  lilies 
and  chicken  wire.  From  the  kitchen  came  the  smell  of 
chicken,  light  rolls  rising  and  the  faint  cool  scent  of 
cucumber  being  grated.  Minnie  and  two  of  her  friends 
were  clattering  about  like  nervous  jitneys.  The  doorbell 
was  ringing  like  a  five-alarm  fire  and  the  telephone 
sounded  a  continual  alert. 

Banging  from  the  cellar  indicated  that  Michael,  the 
groom,  was  trying  madly  to  crate  a  few  wedding  presents 
that  Mary  Lou  said  had  to  go  with  them  to  the  Army 
post. 

More  wedding  presents  were  streaming  in,  and  the 
front  door  slammed  incessantly. 

"You'd  think  buffaloes  lived  here,"  grumbled  Bob. 
"Think  we  ought  to  sing  Headin'  for  the  Last  Roundup 
instead  of  Lohengrin." 

"Bob,"  said  Jenny,  "Bob — how  do  we  know  this  isn't 

a  terrible  mistake?  How  can  we  tell?  How  can  we " 

She  let  her  hands  fall  and  turned  away  to  hide  quick  tears. 


"Call  for  Mr.  Pritchard!"  Minnie  bellowed  up  the 
stairs. 

"I  got  to  have  my  breakfast,"  he  yelled  back.  "Tell 
'em — never  mind,  I'll  tell  'em  myself."  He  pulled  on  his 
soft  brown  shirt  and  hurried  out. 

Jenny  made  the  bed,  her  hands  shaking.  You've  made 
your  bed;  you  have  to  lie  in  it,  she  thought  to  herself.  She 
went  down  the  hall,  and  Mary  Lou's  door  was  ajar,  and 
she  put  her  cold  hand  on  the  still  colder  knob  and  looked 
in. 

Mary  Lou  was  asleep.  The  way  you  sleep  at  nineteen, 
even  in  a  time  of  stress.  With  relaxed  hands  and  quiet 
breathing.  The  young,  clean,  bright  hair  tumbled  on  the 
pillow;  her  mouth  was  sweet  as  a  song.  Clothes  lay 
strewn  everywhere;  the  dressing  case  was  open  on  the 
floor  with  the  handmade  ivory  wedding  nightgown  on 
top,  folded  over  pale  blue  tissue  paper.  Beside  it  was  the 
silver  frame  holding  Mike's  picture — Mike  in  uniform 
standing  by  his  plane,  eyes  screwed  against  sharp  desert 
light,  mouth  smiling. 

Jenny  trembled,  leaning  in  the  doorway.  Oh,  it's  a 
mistake — it  should  be  stopped!  It's  wrong!  Why  did  I 
let  her?  I  could  have  taken  her  away  that  first  time.  Going 
off  to  this  life,  too  young,  too  sheltered — what  does  she  know? 
I  haven't  raised  her  the  way  I  should — she's  too  innocent, 
too  soft;  going  away  in  a  dream.    Oh,  it  just  can't  be! 

Fear  tightened  her  breathing  until  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  pull  the  air  in  stifled  lungs.  Fear  was  a  sickness, 
a  black  icy  sickness.  She  went  blindly  downstairs,  clutch- 
ing the  freshly  waxed  rail.  Mary  Lou  was  to  come  down 
those  stairs  in  her  misty  bridal  dress  in  a  few  hours,  facing 
a  doubtful  future  with  her  starry  eyes.  ~ 

But  it  isn't  too  late  yet!  Weddings  have  been  called  off  be- 
fore. It  can  be  done.  I  can  have  an  accident;  that  will  put 
it  off. 

Jenny  had  black  coffee.  Bob  was  eating  chicken  liver 
and  scrambled  eggs  and  a  couple  of  the  light  rolls  that 
were  done,  with  buckwheat  honey.  "No  use  wasting  all 
them  livers,"  Minnie  had  said. 

Three  neighbors  had  come  in;  they  were  counting  silver 
and  folding  linen  napkins  and  tying  fruitcake  with  silver 
ribbon.  The  whole  house  was  rioting  with  people,  all 
busy,  all  competent,  all  helping  push  Mary  Lou  away  to 
that  dreadful  desert  hole,  that  two-room  shack,  that 
future. 

"You're  not  wanted  at  all  for  at  least  two  hours,"  they 
said  in  a  Greek  chorus.  "You  just  go  away  and  relax, 
Jenny.  So  you'll  be  fresh  for  the  ceremony  and  the  re- 
ception." 

Michael  stuck  his  head  up  the  cellar  stairs.  "Hey, 
Mother  Pritchard,"  he  yelled,  "do  I  have  to  ship  all  this 
junk?" 

Bob  said,  "I'll  run  it  down  right  away." 

"Do  I  smell  livers?"  Mike  mounted  the  stairs  from 
below.  He  got  a  plate  and  ate  ravenously.  "I  don't 
suppose  I  could— just  say  good  morning  to  her?"  Mike 
looked  over  a  dripping  roll. 

"You  may  not."  said  Jenny. 

The  two  men  went  away.  Jenny  looked  out,  but  she 
didn't  want  to  speak  to  a  single  neighbor  or  child  or 
dog.  She  had  to  be  alone;  she  had  to  work  this  out.  She 
started  upstairs,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  upstairs  in 
the  guest  room  and  the  maid  of  honor  was  in  the  sewing 
room  and  Mary  Lou  was  still  asleep.  In  Jenny's  room 
the  dressmaker  was  pinning  up  somebody's  slip  that 
was  too  long.  (Continued  on  Page  120 


She  wanted  to  say  to  Mary  Lou,  "Ith  wrong!  You're  too 
soft.  1  ouVe  going  away  in  a  dream .'"  But  no  woman 
knows    who   is   the   right   man  for    another    woman. 
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Clatt  u  soltlit'r  slop  liis  n'//<''.s'  (lUttlmi'iit  if 
s/iP  Klarls  goin^  uromul  ivilh  another  man? 

The  soldier  may  at  any  time  discontinue  a 
voluntary  allotment,  but  cannot,  through  any  action 
he  takes,  discontinue  a  family  allowance  for  depend- 
ency. 


What  are  the  major  ilijjeretices  between 
'the  Democratic  ami  the  Kvitithlicaii  parlies? 

I  suppose  the  only  way  of  gauging  what  the 
differences  in  theory  may  be  is  to  compare  their  party 
platforms.  It  will  appear  that  the  main  difference  is 
that  the  Republican  Party  usually  adopts  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  an  election  of  even  two  elections  after 
the  Democratic  Party  has  first  proposed  it.  The  words 
may  be  different,  but  the  measures  proposed,  wt^cn  they 
have  been  tried  out  by  the  Democratic  Party  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people,  usually  appear  in  the  Republican 
platform. 

In  actual  practice  as  apart  from  theory,  I  must  say 
that  except  for  a  very  small  section  of  its  membership, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  the  past  more  inter- 
ested in  measures  which  would  be  a  help  to  the  average 
citizen.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been  more  ready  to 
try  new  things,  to  meet  new  situations  and  has  been 
more  alert  to  the  dangers  as  they  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon in  international  situations.  This  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  actual  record  of  the  past  eleven  years 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  power.  Legislation 
passed  has  often  been  put  through  against  the  almost 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  Republican  Party, 

To  mention  some  of  the  accomplishments:  a  sound 
banking  system,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  flood  control,  drought  control, 
the  soil-conservation  program,  the  farm-mortgage  acts, 
farm  co-operatives,  crop  insurance,  public-works  proj- 
ects, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  old  age  and  re- 
tirement insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  aid  and 
vocational  training  to  the  crippled  and  blind.  Federal 
emergency  relief,  slum  clearance,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  defense  housing,  abolishing  of  child 
labor,  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours.  National 
Labor   Relations    Board,    the    Securities    Exchange 


IT" 


Commission,  utilities  monopolies  have  been  broken, 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the  Good  Neighbor  Pol- 
icy, compensation  and  benefits  to  dependents  of 
servicemen.  The  above  list  is  taken  from  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Barkley. 


Why  are  Japanese  prisoners  in  V.  S,  camps 
iven   more  butler  and  other  rationed  foods 
than  a  free  civilian  U.  S.  citizen  can  buy? 

The  Army  abides  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
which  provides  that  prisoners  of  war  receive  the  same 
rations  as  the  soldiers  of  the  captor  power.  Japanese 
prisoners  do  not  necessarily  receive  more  rationed  food 
than  civilians. 


W^hy  is  a  serviceman  allowed  a  fifteen  -day 
furlough  a  year  but  three  quarters  of  them 
don't  get  it? 

A  soldier  may  receive  thirty  days'  furlough  time 
a  year,  but  no  more  than  fifteen  days  at  any  one 
period.  Granting  of  a  furlough  is  a  privilege  granted 
the  soldier  which  is  granted  provided  the  training 
schedule  of  the  unit  and  the  individual  state  of  train- 
ing permits  it. 

Furloughs  are  granted  upon  the  decision  of  the 
commanding  officer,  who  knows  whether  a  furlough 
will  disrupt  training  of  either  the  unit  or  the  individ- 
ual. The  War  Department  does  not  believe  that  the 
statement  that  three  quarters  of  the  men  do  not  get 
their  furloughs  is  correct. 


What  €loyou  think  is  the  reason  the  women 
of  this  country  have  failed  lofill  the  recruiting 
</iiofu.s'  set  for  the  Kac,  Ifaves  and  K'ornen 
Marines? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reasons  are.  I  have 
asked  many  people  and  they  give  many  answers. 

One  reason  which  seems  to  me  fairly  plausible  is 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  departure  of  the  young  men 
has  left  certain  family  responsibilities  on  the  girls.  This 
means  that  they  must  take  jobs  which  they  can  do 
without  leaving  home  and  which  bring  them  in  as 
much  of  an  income  as  the  family  needs. 

Secondly,  the  American  man,  I  am  told,  is  partly 
responsible  because  he  does  not  encourage  his  wife  or 
sister  or  sweetheart  to  go  into  the  armed  services.  If 
he  comes  home  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
there.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  one  advantage  over 
us,  which  is  geographical.  If  the  girls  do  not  go  over- 
seas, and  I  think  they  have  to  volunteer  for  that 
service,  they  arc  given  liberty  as  soon  as  their  hus- 
bands come  home  and  they  can  join  them.  England 
is  a  small  country  and  they  can  be  anywhere  within 
twelve  hours. 

If  we  could  establish  different  categories,  or  people 
could  volunteer  for  different  services  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  or  certain  considerations  could  be  given 
women  whereby  they  could  be  home  if  their  men  came 
back  on  leave,  and  if  their  menfolk  really  urged  them 
to  go  into  the  Services,  I  think  that  would  go  far 
toward  increasing  enlistments.  In  addition,  I  think 
many  may  feel  that  the  war  is  not  going  to  last  long 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  this  training 
when  they  may  only  be  needed  for  a  very  short  time 
thereafter. 
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Where  are  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  his 
ife,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
sure  if  you  were  to  write  to  the  Ford  Company  in 
Detroit,  where  Mr.  Lindbergh  was  for  a  time  em- 
ployed, they  would  be  able  to  tell  you. 


Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  fine  gesture 
'or your  husband  to  divifle  his  enormous  birth- 
day gift  of  dimes  with  Elizabeth  Kenny? 

Of  course,  my  husband  has  nothing  to  say  about 
what  is  done  with  any  money  collected  on  his  birthday 
for  infantile  paralysis.  It  all  goes  to  the  National 
Foundation  and  they  allocate  it  to  different  purposes 
connected  with  the  control  and  cure  of  the  disease.  In 
each  locality  half  of  the  money  raised  is  kept,  and  half 
is  sent  to  the  National  Foundation.  If  the  foundation, 
as  it  works  with  Miss  Kenny,  is  convinced  that  she 
should  have  support  in  her  work,  they  will  undoubtedly 
consider  any  application  she  makes. 


Why  are  diapers  being  sent  to  Africa  for 
Arabs  to  use  on  their  heatls  tvhen  American 
babies  need  them? 


I  do  not  think  that  diapers  are  being  sent  to 
Africa.  White  cotton  cloth  which  may  perhaps  once 
have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  diapers  may.  at  the 
present  time,  be  shipped  to  Africa  because,  when  we 
went  in  there,  we  found  there  was  a  great  shortage  of 
white  cotton  material. 

The  Arabs  wear  white  cotton  cloth  garments  and 
they  bury  their  dead  in  white  cotton  cloth  garments, 
and  to  them  this  was  a  very  serious  shortage.  White 
cotton  cloth  became  as  good  a  weapon  of  war  as  we 
could  have,  and  we  used  it  as  such. 


^r^  cit 


Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  the  limelight  in 
which  you  live  and  ivish  you  tvere  just  a  private 
tisen? 


Very  often.  I  never  have  liked  public  life.  Of 
course,  I  am  a  private  citizen  when  I  am  not  actually 
doing  things  as  the  wife  of  the  President  or  as  the  wife 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  where  the  armed  forces 
are  concerned. 


■^  Ls  it  true  that  enlisted  men  are  no  longer 
released  from  the  Army  when  they  reach  the 
age  of -thirty-eight? 

This  is  true,  unless  he  filed  his  application  for 
discharge  prior  to  July  1,  1943,  and  overseas  prior  to 
August  1,  1943. 


J^^^^poii 


Do  you  think  it  tvrong  to  exchange  ration 
points  with  others  in  your  family  or  tvith  close 
friends? 


It  is  not  a  question  of  right  or  wrong.  It  is  a 
question  of  complying  with  the  law.  Under  the  law, 
as  I  understand  it,  no  one  but  you  yourself  can  use 
your  ration  points.  When  you  buy  for  your  household 
you  use  the  points  belonging  to  the  members  of  your 
household.  If  you  go  to  stay  with  somebody  else,  you 
take  your  points  with  you  and  while  you  are  there  you 
can  contribute  your  points  to  that  household  because 
you  are  eating  fcKxl  in  that  place. 


Who  writes  the  President's  speeches? 

The  President  writes  his  own  speeches,  but  he,  of 
course,  calls  on  all  the  experts  to  furnish  him  with  facts 
and  to  go  over  them  with  him.  Very  often  the  first 
draft  will  have  to  be  cut  dowrf  or  pertinent  facts  or 
arguments  will  have  to  be  verified.  These  things  other 
jjeople  may  do. 


hy  can't  wii'es  of  servicemen  stationed 
in  Alaska  go  up  there  to  live  and  work? 

It  is  a  standing  War  Department  policy  that  the 
wives  of  military  personnel  are  not  permitted  in  over- 
seas theaters  where  their  husbands  are  stationed,  and 
Alaska  is  subject  to  the  same  ruling. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladif.s'  Home  Journal.  No  letters /or  this  page  sent  to  the 
White  House  will  be  answered.  It  should  be  understood  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and 
are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  either  of  the  Administration 
or  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


^'Sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to  meet  the 
Wac  who  released  me  for  active  duty." 


C  ;  y^  '\  I 


Faintly  she  heard  the  scream 
of  horror  just  before  the  soft 
sea    of  air    enveloped    her. 
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IV 
1»28 

lUGUSTA  sat  at  her  desk,  trying  to  frame  a  letter  to  Febby.  It  was  proving  difficult 
M  and  her  mind  wandered  on  other  things.  During  the  past  winter  Augusta  had  fixed 
/l  a  workshop  for  herself  in  the  tool  shed.  There,  wrapped  in  sweaters  and  heavy  coat, 
■i-l  she  had  sat  hour  after  hour  before  a  high  counter.  Beside  her  was  a  tray  of  imple- 
ments, and  upon  a  table  blocks  of  marble  and  a  mass  of  clay.  Feverishly  she  had 
smoothed,  chiseled  and  shaped  clumsy  masses  into  articulate  forms. 

Against  the  wall  was  a  cabinet  rapidly  filling  with  finished  pieces:  faces,  figures  and 
impressions,  shaped  to  look  as  Augusta  beheld  them  in  her  own  mind.  There  was  Mrs. 
Fritzhoff's  lovely  face  with  its  patrician  features,  but  over  them  rested  a  scarcely  dis- 
cernible veil,  something  faintly  suggestive  of  lechery.  There  was  a  head  of  Doctor  Fritz- 
hoff,  with  his  thick  hair  and  noble  brow,  his  fine,  brooding  eyes,  yet  here  again  had  been 
injected  a  faint  stroke  of  hidden  weakness.  Other  figures  had  similarly  emerged.  Certain 
parishioners  from  Laurelwaters  became  lewd,  gossiping  old  wenches;  Gretchen  turned 
into  a  plump,  barmaidish  sort  of  Frdulein.  There  were  countless  heads  of  Febby,  and  these 
alone  were  free  from  the  stamp  of  Augusta's  retaliative  hatred. 

Augusta  kept  the  closet  securely  locked,  and  no  one  except  Larry  had  ever  seen  any 
of  her  work.  He  had  called  in  April  on  his  daily  visit  to  see  the  sick  minister,  who  had 
suffered  his  third  stroke.  Larry  had  been  unable  to  locate  Augusta,  and  finally  came  upon 
her  in  the  tool  shed.  The  cabinet  was  closed,  but  on  the  counter  stood  a  head  of  Febby  in 
marble,  just  completed.  Larry  had  stood  there,  staring,  and  asked  where  it  had  come 
from. 

Augusta  was  curt  as  usual.   "It's  mine.   I  have  just  finished  it." 

"I  never  dreamed  you  had  such  talent.  Have  you  done  others?" 

Augusta  shrugged.  "Some.  But  they're  not  on  exhibition.  .  .  .  Shall  we  go  up  to 
father  now?" 

Larry  seemed  reluctant  to  leave.  "  It's  very  lovely.  How  is  Febby?" 

"  She's  been  pretty  busy.  She's  still  in'Europe." 

"Did  she  ever  marry  that  count  she  was  so  crazy  about? " 

"No,  of  course  not.  Febby'U  never  marry  anyone;  it  would  interfere  too  much  with 
her  work." 

"She  should.   Music  isn't  enough  for  a  girl  like  Febby." 

Augusta  looked  at  him  coldly.  "Febby  has  made  a  tremendous  success,"  she  told  him. 
"Just  think  what  a  miserable  existence  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  stayed  here  and 
married  you!" 

Larry,  accustomed  to  Augusta's  hatred  and  sarcasm,  said  serenely,  "Julie  said  she 
wrote  Febby  about  the  wedding,  and  asked  her  to  come." 

"She's  far  too  busy  to  bother  about  so  inconsequential  a  matter  as  Julie's  marriage  to 
you  in  June.  .  .  .  Now,  let  us  go  up  to  father.  He  is  worse  today.  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
hold  out  much  longer.  It  will  be  a  mercy  when  he  is  released." 

Doctor  Fritzhoff  had  died  peacefully  the  second  week  in  April,  and  in  June  Julie  would 
be  graduated.  Shortly  afterward  she  would  marry  Larry  Ferguson.  The  house  would  be 
sold  and  Katrina  had  agreed  to  accompany  Augusta  to  Munich  and  work  for  her  there. 

Augusta  sighed  and  went  back  to  the  letter.  She  tapped  the  pen  impatiently  and 
stared  at  the  lilacs,  bursting  into  white  and  purple  bloom. 

How  long  the  exile  had  been!  Four  years  of  waiting,  of  exasperating  delay.  But 
now  one  was  free  to  leave  at  last,  free  to  arrange  passage  on  a  ship  in  July,  free  to 
meet  Franz  in  Hamburg  and  go  from  there  to  Munich,  to  help  in  his  work  for  a  new  Ger- 
many, a  greater,  stronger  Reich.  How  she  detested  Verdune !  (Continued  on  Page  101 
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FKKKKCT  CASUAL 
its  simplicity;  wear 


.    .    .    (Marepotler's  infalliiiic  tn-pe   dress,  pure   perfeetioii   for 
it  with  Hattie  Carnegie's  big  soft  hat  and  bag  of  looped  straw. 


FOR  SeiR . . . 


More  and  more  of  you  are  learning  to  be  perfectionists  .  .  .  because  mistakes  are  costly,  and  a  waste 
of  precious  time.  One  perfect  costume  with  chosen  accessories  can  give  you  more  pleasure,  more  wear 
than  half  a  dozen  half-way  right.  This  summer,  perfection  takes  many  forms,  for  different  times  and 
places;  you'll  know^  which  is  right  for  you.  PERFECT  COTTON  may  be  a  gingham  bolero  suit  for  town, 
crisp  and  washable  for  hottest  weather.  PERFECT  PRINTS  are  in  cool  pink  or  blue  with  black,  or  black 
with  brilliant  color  ...  in  dresses  that  change  from  simple  to  glamorous  with  different  hats  and  gloves. 
PERFECT  BLACK  may  be  a  cap-sleeved  dress  to  wear  from  noon  to  midnight;  or  a  shantung  bolero  suit 
for  business  girls  and  commuters  who  combine  it  with  shorts  and  a  printed  halter  for  week  ends.  The 
PERFECT  CASUAL  is  a  simple  crepe  dress  to  wear  for  daytime  anywhere,  with  dramatic  color  in  hat 
and  bag.  Coolness,  color,  slimness,  easy-to-keep  qualities — all  contribute  to  summer  perfection  which  is 
your  goal. 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


^emfe"  (Xffd(L   /ljcr]nM>nfiMj  /. 


Q^noyrJii  S^\jMlr\ja/nj 


THE  girls  of  today  float  through  life  in 
clouds  of  tlie  most  divine  perfumes, 
leaving  groggy  but  contented  males 
strewn  along  the  battlefield  right  and 
left,  slap-happy  victims  of  this  fragrant  form 
of  gas  warfare.  This  is  the  golden  age  of 
scentology.  I  venture  the  statement  that 
ladies  have  never  been  so  aromatic  as  they 
are  today.  Men,  alas,  smell  about  as  they 
always  have. 

Not  only  are  modem  perfumes  rare  and 
wonderful,  but  they  have  wonderful  names. 
What  amounts  to  a  new  romantic  school  of 
literature  has  come  into  being  especially  to 
celebrate  them.  Some  of  the  most  gifted 
poets  and  word  slingers  in  this  land  of  the 
free  twang  their  lyres  in  praise  of  the -mar- 
velous new  attars. 

As  a  male  confined  by  a  silly  taboo  to  the 
use  of  nothing  more  redolent  than  bay  rum, 
I  read  with  envy  and  awe  the  descriptions  of 
the  costly  lotions  that  ladies  douse  themselves 
with.  For  instance,  regarding  an  essence 
with  the  pleasantly  ominous  name  of  Cobra, 
I  read  that  "the  woman  who  wears  Cobra 
stands  out  alone  in  her  beauty  like  some 
new  divine  instrument  soloing  to  the  gods." 

On  the  bottle  of  hair  tonic  I  use  it  says, 
"Removes  dandruff,  helps  check  excessive 
falling  hair,  relieves  itching  scalp,  keeps  the 
hair  in  place,  giving  a  well-groomed  but  not 
greasy  appearance." 

That's  the  build-up  I  get  when  I  tidy  my- 
self up.  That's  the  build-up  the  average 
American  male  gets.  I  envy  that  little  girl 
who  is  going  to  solo  to  the  gods  after  she 
dabs  Cobra  behind  her  ears.  I'd  sort  of  like 
to  be  a  divine  instrument  myself,  standing 
'  out  alone  in  my  beauty.  But  tlie  best  I  can 
look  forward  to  is  that  my  hair  will  stay  in 
place  and  I  won't  be  greasy.  Well,  I  suppose 
that  is  something;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
not  poetry.  Yet  lots  of  us  American  men 
have  souls  for  beauty,  just  like  Charles 
Boyer,  if  the  manufacturers  of  men's  toilet 
preparations  only  knew  it.  We  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  hang-over  from  the  rigorous  pioneer 
days  of  our  country,  when  men  did  not 
have  time  to  smell  pretty.  If  Dan  Boone 
had  an  itching  scalp,  there  was  always  a 
redskin  around  with  a  tomahawk  to  reheve 
it  for  him — or  him  of  it. 

JSIow,  that  is  a  wonderful  boost  in  morale 
that  the  Cobra  people  give  a  girl.  She  comes 
home  all  in,  after  a  tough  day  on  the  as- 
sembly line.  She  does  not  feel  like  a  divine 
instrument.  Her  powers  to  bewitch  and 
sparkle  are  functioning  on  one  cylinder.  Her 
amour  propre  is  full  of  clinkers.  She  feels  not 
imlike  Grandma  in  Tobacco  Road.  Up 
steps  her  perfume.  It  does  not  give  her  any 
cold  comfort  of  telling  her  that  her  hair  won't 
fall  out  excessively.  No  lugubrious,  nega- 
tive compliments.  Friend  in  need  that  it  is, 
it  takes  the  stand  such  a  friend  would  take: 
it  tells  her  she  is  a  divine  instrument  and 
that  she  is  going  to  solo  to  the  gods,  standing 
out  alone  in  her  beauty.  Against  a  girl  thus 
bolstered  and  confident,  what  chance  has  a 
man  got  whose  only  assurance  is  that  his 
hair  is  in  place? 

Maybe  the  girl  is  partial  to  another  per- 
fume. It  makes  no  difference.  They  all 
stand  ready  to  buck  her  up.  Not  a  one  is  a 
Job's  comforter.  If  she  is  fond  of  a  scent 
called  Orloff's  Altar  of  Petals,  she  will  learn 
that  it  will  "set  the  seal  of  perfection  on 


[her]  loveliness  and  enthrall  the  senses  with 
the  pulse-quickening  fragrance  of  sun-kissed 
blossoms."  If  she  likes  Ecarlaie  de  Suzy,  she 
is  advised  that  "its  dry,  winy  sparkle  seems 
to  loosen  some  spring  in  the-  man  of  taut 
nerves  and  dark  moods."  If  she  favors  a 
charmingly  named  attar  called  Breathless, 
she  is  told  that  it  is  "made  for  those  mo- 
ments when  your  pulse  quickens — when  you 
live  an  eternity — and  the  world  is  yours." 

If  the  brushless  shaving  cream  I  use  were 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  about  to  set  the  seal 
of  perfection  on  my  loveliness,  or  loosen  my 
springs  with  its  dry,  winy  sparkle,  or  quicken 
my  pulse  and  hand  me  the  world,  why,  I 
think  I'd  holler  "Whoop-de-do!  Bum  my 
clothes!",  dive  out  the  window  and  chase 
every  lady  in  my  neighborhood  right  up  into 
the  Adirondack  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  my  doorstep.  But  on  my 
jar  of  shaving  cream  it  says,  "Important — 
Keep  tightly  closed  after  using.  Net  wt. 
15M  oz." 

JVeep  tightly  closed  after  shaving,  eh? 
Well,  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of  that  kind 
of  repression.  I  would  like  to  blossom  after 
shaving.  I,  and  a  great  many  other  frus- 
trated macaronis,  would  like  to  have  access 
to  a  shaving  cream  that  would  "unlock  our 
hearts  and  provide  white  magic  for  moments 
of  unfettered  joy."  (That's  what  the  per- 
fume called  Escape  promises  for  the  ladies 
who  dab  it  behind  their  ears.)  "Net  weight, 
15 J^  oz.!"  They  wouldn't  even  throw  in 
that  extra  J4  of  an  oz.  and  call  it  a  pound! 

It's  witch  hazel  for  the  men;  witch  hazel 
in  all  its  stark,  stinging  astringency.  For 
the  girls  it  is  the  above  lovely  essences  and 
hosts  of  others,  with  palpitating,  provoca- 
tive names  like  Heartbeat,  Danger,  Risque, 
Nuii  d' Amour,  Poetic  Dream,  Toujours  ou 
Jamais,  Chichi,  Intoxication,  Toujours  Fidele, 
Moment  Supreme,  Startling,  Mais  Oui,  En- 
chantment, White  Flame,  Desir  du  Coeur, 
Mon  Ami  and  Frolic. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  perfumes  harp  sym- 
bohcally  on  the  warfare  motif:  Solon  Palmer, 
one  of  the  real  humdingers  among  American 
parfumeurs,  dedicates  Fragrance  of  Victory 
"to  the  cadence  of  the  drumbeat,  to  the 
quickening  pulse  of  American  womanhood 
on  the  march  to  Victory!"  Run  for  the 
hills,  boys,  the  girls  have  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware !  Then  there  are  perfumes  called  Cour- 
age, Surrender  and  Secret  Weapon  for  a  Lady. 
Secret,  eh?  What's  secret  about  a  weapon 
that  any  foe  with  his  olfactory  nerve  in  good 
working  order  can  detect  at  a  distance  of  a 
block?  And  what  kind  of  warfare  is  it  where 
a  lacy  white  handkerchief  serves  as  a  weapon 
of  attack  instead  of  a  flag  of  truce? 

I  have  often  wondered  how  they  name  the 
perfumes.  I  know,  of  course,  that  when  the 
American  Academy  of  Pullman  Nomencla- 
ture holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  naming  the  Pullman  cars  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  they  simply  take  a  flower-seed 
catalogue,  a  list  of  noted  American  battles, 
a  roster  of  two  hundred  American  cities  and 
some  names  of  Hollywood  pretties,  let  them 
come  to  a  boil  and  tlien  strain  off  the 
Pullman-car  names  as  they  bubble  to  the  sur- 
face. I  know  that  botanists  seeking  to  name 
new  plants,  and  doctors  looking  for  names 
for  new  diseases,  take  a  copy  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  jettisoned  by  some  maddened 
high-school  student  and  stick  a  pin  at  ran- 


dom into  any  word.  If  it  has  more  than 
syllables  their  plant,  or  disease,  is  named. 

To  date  I  have  not  been  able  to  wheedle 
any  parfumeur  into  betraying  the  secret  of 
perfume  nomenclature.  However,  I  think  I 
can  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  hap- 
pens. When  they  want  to  name  a  new  per- 
fume, all  the  prominent  distillers  of  pretty 
smells  assemble  in  a  luxurious  salon  lined 
with  pink  satin  and  summon  one  of  the 
staff  poets  from  the  ivory  tower  where  he 
lives  in  sybaritic  thralldom.  They  give  him 
a  swig  of  the  perfume  about  to  be  named. 
A  mere  thimbleful,  or  about  forty  dollars' 
worth,  suffices.  Under  its  potent  spell  the  poet 
lapses  into  a  trance  and  pretty  soon  begins 
to  mutter  lovely,  lush  names  and  phrases 
such  as  "Secret  weapon  for  a  lady  .  .  . 
Intoxicating  as  a  kiss  .  ,  .  Intriguing  as  a 
suppressed  look  .  .  .  Taboo  .  .  .  Frag- 
rance for  the  woman  beloved,"  and  so  on. 

Then  whoever  has  been  appointed  re- 
cording secretary  for  the  seance  eagerly  jots 
down  everything  the  drugged  bard  utters. 
Then  they  take  their  pick. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  is  what  hap- 
pens. After  all,  Coleridge  wrote  Kubla  Khan 
in  a  dream,  and  Kubla  Khan  is  a  poem  that 
ranks  with  some  of  the  finest  rhapsodies 
that  have  been  written  about  modem  per- 
fumes. More  than  that,  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  how  the  consumption  of  vege- 
table essences  can  speed  up  the  creative 
effort.  I  knew  a  top  sergeant  in  the  last 
war  who  went  AWOL  once  and  returned 
to  camp  four  days  later  in  a  blitzed  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  He  went  directly  to 
the  mess  hall  and  drank  a  large  bottle  of 
lemon  extract,  raw.  He  then  gave  a  loud 
cry  and  went  into  a  coma.  It  took  four  men 
to  bear  him  to  the  guardhouse,  and  on  the 
way  there  he  extemporized,  in  his  trance, 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  free  verse 
that  had  been  heard  in  the  United  States 
Army  since  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It 
was  lovely,  purple  free  verse,  but  none  of 
it  could  have  been  used  to  apostrophize 
ladies'  perfumes. 

If  my  shaving  lotion,  instead  of  being 
called  what  it  is  called,  were  renamed  some- 
thing like  Le  Killer  Diller,  or  Jamais  Noi- 
some, or  Embrassez-moi,  Tools!  and  if  in- 
stead of  being  announced  as  an  excellent 
after-shave  lotion  also  good  as  a  body  rub- 
down,  it  were  described  as  "the  lotion  that 
makes  a  man's  jowl  as  e.xciting  as  a  velvet 
poem;  the  magic  tonsoriate  that  will  be- 
witch your  favorite  Hazel;  the  tonic  that 
will  make  a  man  stand  out  alone  in  his  virile 
beauty"— why,  if  I  got  a  build-up  like  that 
from  my  lotion,  I'd  be  playing  quarterback 
on  every  conga  line  in  cafe  society  from  the 
club  El  Gyppo  to  the  club  El  Stucko,  in- 
stead of  lying  down  for  an  hour  after  dinner 
with  the  evening  paper  over  my  face. 

Arise,  gentlemen!  To  arms,  nonfragrant 
papas!  Muss  up  your  hair.  Leave  the  top 
of  your  shaving-cream  jar  untightened.  Let 
us  swear  not  to  shave  until  we  get  some 
coloE  into  our  drab  toiletries.  Let  us  storm 
the  rose-covered  bowers  of  the  poets  laureate 
of  perfumery  and  make  them  rewrite  the 
blurbs  for  our  hair  tonics  and  shaving 
creams,  and  pretty  thorn  up.  Let  us  have 
fancy  monikers  to  our  lotions,  that  will ' 
make  us  feel  like  conquering  heroes  out- 
Granting  Cary  and  out-Coopering  Gary. 
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THEY  COULDN'T  DO  WROXG-THEY  W 


BY  ADELA  ROGERS  ST.  JOHNS 


1  LLU  9TR  ATED 


lY  PRUETT   CARTER 


I 


rOHN  WILSON  used  to  kiss  his  wife  Charlotte  on 
top  of  the  head  and  say,  "You're  such  a  silly  little 
thing  to  be  the  mother  of  three  kids."  Nothing 
pleased  Charlotte  quite  so  much.  She  loved  being  a 
pal  to  Clare  and  Bitsy  and  Junior,  and  she  loved  having 
them  call  her  "Charlie."  Her  hair  was  shining  gold  and 
her  figure  was  still  perfect,  and  lots  of  people  actually 
said  she  looked  like  Bitsy's  older  sister. 

Mimi  Cutting  and  her  husband,  good  old  Bert,  had  a 
party  the  night  John  came  home  on  a  short  furlough 
from  Washington.  As  if  it  weren't  enough  for  John  Wil- 
son to  have  served  in  the  First  World  War  and  given  up 
his  dreams  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  here  he  was  doing  a 
dull  job  well  in  Washington.  Mimi  Cutting  watched 
John  and  Charlotte  at  the  party  and  marveled  at  the 
way  Charlotte  could  go  on  thinking  everything  was  fine 
so  long  as  everybody  was  happy  and  so  long  as  you 
didn't  know  about  the  bad  things. 

Clare,  Charlotte's  older  daughter,  was  seventeen,  but 
looked  much  older.  The  impact  of  the  war  had  hurried 
her  into  a  precocious  maturity  that  her  parents  did  not 
recognize.  When,  at  fifteen,  she  fell  in  love  with  Paul 
Harrington,  barely  old  enough  to  be  in  the  Army,  her 
father  and  mother  thought  it  was  only  a  boy-and-girl 
romance,  but  on  Clare's  side  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  And  when,  terribly  hurt  by  Harrington's 
runaway  marriage  to  a  floor-show  girl,  she  turned  to 
Charlotte  for  understanding  sympathy,  she  was  only 
hurt  again  by  being  affectionately  laughed  at  for  taking 
a  childish  heartbreak  seriously.  "But  you're  only  a 
baby,"  Charlotte  said. 

Clare  did  not  forgive  that.  The  armor  of  cold  young 
self-sufficiency  that  she  built  up  against  life  shut  out 
her  mother,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  heedless, 
pleasure-loving  elder  generation  whom  Clare  despised 
for  having  made  a  hideous  muddle  of  their  world  and 
hers.  She  had  taught  herself,  at  seventeen,  to  act  and 
almost  to  think  like  a  much  older  woman,  a  woman 
without  illusions,  coolly,  intelligently  selfish,  resolved 
to  take  exactly  what  she  wanted  from  life  without  ever 
giving  it  another  chance  to  hurt  her. 

And  she  had  decided  that  what  she  wanted,  first  of  all, 
was  Joe  McCarey.  The  fact  that  Joe  had  a  wife  and  two 
small  children  did  not  matter  to  her,  she  believed.  And 
she  had  made  Joe  believe  that  it  did  not  matter  to  him 
either.  He  loved  Clare's  cool  good  looks,  and  her  fire- 
under-ice  way  of  holding  him  off  was  driving  him  crazy. 
It  was  interfering  with  his  work  at  the  war  plant.  He  was 
a  hard  genius  with  both  men  and  machinery,  but  his 
friend  Manny  was  always  telling  him  now  that  if  he 
didn't  get  that  dame  out  of  his  system  he  was  going  to 
lose  his  wife  and  kids  and  his  job.  And  then  Joe  kissed 
Clare  and  didn't  care  what  he  lost,  as  long  as  he  got 
Clare. 

Bitsy  was  a  good  child,  her  mother  always  said.  Char- 
lotte thought  Bitsy  was  the  prettiest  little  fourteen- 
year-old  she  ever  saw,  and  you'd  certainly  never  guess 
she  was  only  fourteen.  But  youngsters  grew  up  fast 
these  days  and  they  said  the  most  terrible  things! 

The  night  of  the  party  at  Mimi  Cutting's,  John  and 
Charlotte  came  in  just  as  Bitsy  was  going  out  with  her 
chum,  Annabee,  whose  mother  was  a  war  worker.  Anna- 
bee  was  from  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  and  Charlie 
didn't  know  why  Bitsy  liked  her  so  much.  Annabee  was 
an  unattractive  little  thing,  and  she  had  a  sickening  way 
of  always  seeming  to  know  too  much. 

Later  that  night  John  got  a  call  to  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington at  once,  and  had  to  leave  that  very  night.  When 
Charlie  and  Junior  wanted  to  drive  him  to  the  station 
they  found  the  car  was  gone  and  they  had  to  get  one 
from  the  neighbors.  On  the  way  home,  Junior  saw  a 
parked  car  with  two  boys  in  it,  and  two  girls.   Junior 


tried  not  to  believe  that  the  girls  were  Annabee  and 
Bitsy.   Boys  were  saying  things  about  Annabee. 

// 

When  she  came  downstairs  on  Monday  morning, 
■Charlotte  thought  it  was  difficult  to  realize  the  things 
everybody  knew  were  taking  place  in  the  world  when 
everything  around  you  was  unchanged.  Her  dining 
room,  for  instance,  was  exactly  as  it  had  always  been. 
In  the  early  sunshine  the  paneled  pine,  the  hand- 
blocked  linens  in  Nile  green  and  rose  and  coral,  the 
old  silver  on  the  Colonial  dresser,  the  hooked  rugs- 
all  had  an  ordered  loveliness  that  challenged  even  the 
possibility  of  change. 

Gazing  at  it  from  the  doorway,  a  fierce  possession 
shook  Charlotte  Wilson.  Nobody  had  a  prettier  home, 
nobody.  From  the  day  she  left  the  square  old-fashioned 
house  of  her  Grandma  Halloran  to  marry  John  Wilson, 
up  through  a  succession  of  rented  flats  and  cottages,  she 
had  wanted  this  charming  home  desperately.  She  had 
achieved  it,  nothing  could  take  it  away  from  her. 

"You  really  love  it,  don't  you?"  John  Wilson  had 
said  to  her  once,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  Charlotte 
Wilson  had  tried  to  put  into  words  something  that  was 
very  clear  to  her  then: 

"A  woman  is  sort  of  incomplete  without  a  home. 
Look  at  Grandma  Halloran — I  don't  think  she  went  out 
a  dozen  times  a  year  except  to  church.  It  was  part  of 
her — her  house.  A  woman  ought  to  have  a  home  and  a 
husband — and  I  don't  mean  just  a  house  and  a  man. 
And  keep  them." 

So  she  had  her  home  and  nothing  had  happened  to  it. 
Not  a  thing  was  out  of  place.  The  windows  shone 
smooth,  letting  in  the  morning  light;  the  little  boxes  of 
plants  were  green  and  orderly;  her  orange  juice  in  its 
flowered  glass  sat  accustomed,  almost  impudent,  beside 
the  glaring  headlines  of  the  morning  paper.  It  was  all  as 
it  had  always  been. 

Charlotte  gave  a  little,  unconscious  sigh.  Women  in 
England,  in  Holland,  in  France  had  once  had  homes  too. 
Pretty  homes,  filled  with  centuries  of  household  gods, 
with  tulips  and  primroses  row  on  row. 

/  must  be  a  shallow  woman,  Charlotte  thought,  as  she 
sat  down  behind  the  orange  juice.  /  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  other  women's  houses,  but  I  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand it  as  though  it  was  something  that  might  have  hap- 
pened to  my  house. 

But  she  picked  up  the  paper  and  made  herself  read 
the  war  news.  Made  herself  try  to  see  American  boys 
not  much  older  than  her  Junior  battling  the  gray,  mur- 
derous hordes  somewhere  in  a  far,  strange  land.  She 
always  had  a  guilty  feeling  because  everybody  said  they 
read  the  war  news  and  she  always  said  so,  too,  but  most 
of  the  time  she  didn't,  not  all  of  it.  Those  poor  boys. 
They  were  fighting  so  that  this  home  in  which  she  sat 
might  not  be  bombed  and  pillaged,  but  her  mind  came 
down  to  a  pin  point;  it  was  concentrated  upon  the 
safety  of  her  own  children — Clare  and  Bitsy  and  Junior 
were  safe.  Safe  in  this  lovely,  polished,  ordered  home. 

Only  just  then  she  had  the  oddest  sensation,  almost  of 
vertigo,  as  though  her  house  were  swinging  in  a  perilous 
void,  and  she  felt  starkly  lonely  and  afraid.  Why  didn't 
the  children  spend  more  time  in  this  home?  Why  were 
they  always  going  somewhere  else?  Why  so  often  in 
the  evening  did  it  have  an  echoing  emptiness  like  a  rail- 
road station  from  which  everybody  had  just  caught  a 
train? 

Her  mind  slipped  away  from  an  icy  feeling  that  there 
was  something  missing  from  this  smooth,  ordered  home 
of  hers,  that  it  really  wasn't  a  home,  but  just  a  house; 
her  possessions  were  idols  of  wood  and  stone  and  there 
was  something  missing,  there  must  be  something  missing. 


Clare  came  in  and  Charlotte  said  hurriedly,  "Good 
morning,  darling,  that's  a  very  successful  dress." 

"Thank  you,"  Clare  said.  "My  dresses  have  to  be 
successful.   How's  for  some  coffee,  pet?  I'm  late." 

Pouring  the  coffee  carefully,  Charlotte  Wilson  said, 
"When  you  were  little  I  used  to  dress  you  in  blue  and 
pink,  because  I  thought  you  always  dressed  little  girls  in 
blue  and  pink.  Then  I  found  out  your  eyes  were  green — 
and  with  that  black  hair " 

"I  must  have  been  a  mess,"  Clare  said. 

"I  thought  you  were  beautiful,"  Charlotte  said  wist- 
fully. Everything  had  been  so  much  easier  when  the 
children  were  little. 

"  If  you're  through  with  that  front  page,  chuck  it  over, 
will  you?"  Clare  said.  Her  eyes,  gray-green  under 
straight  black  lashes,  scanned  the  headlines  coolly.  "I 
often  wonder,"  she  said,  "why  it's  considered  unpatriotic 
to  recognize  your  enemy's  abilities.  It  wouldn't  do  us 
any  harm  to  copy  some  of  Hitler's  good  qualities.  His 
rationalism,  for  instance.  It's  going  to  take  something 
better  thgji  moon-calf  sentimentality  to  beat  that,  and 
we  won't  be  on  top  till  we  realize  it." 

Searching  for  the  household  page,  Charlotte  thought: 
Ought  she  to  talk  like  that  at  seventeen?  I  must  look  up 
"rationalism"  in  the  dictionary.  Across  the  table,  in  her 
severe  green  dress,  her  clean  black  hair  like  a  forest 
shadow,  Clare  had  the  fine-grained  youth  of  a  young 
tree.  But  Charlotte  was  aware  that  there  was  something 
hard  and  desperate  in  that  youth.  She  felt  helpless 
before  it. 

She  said,  "All  this  rationing  business — I  expect  you'd 
be  better  at  it  than  I  am.  Ella's  a  wonderful  cook,  but 
she  has  a  vacuum  where  the  point  system  is  concerned. 
It's  too  complicated  for  her." 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  inefficiency  around,"  Clare 
said.  "That's  why  they  have  complicated  things.  Not 
that  anybody  cares  much.  As  a  whole,  we  get  bored  in 
this  country  with  the  old  routine  of  adding  two  and  two 
and  always  getting  four.  We  resent  order  because  to 
little  minds  order  seems  dull.  It's  more  fun  to  get 
three — or  seven — once  in  a  while,  even  if  it's  wrong." 

She  gets  that  from  books  or  radio  commentators  or  the 
newsreels  or  something,  Charlotte  thought.  But  what 
startled  her,  really,  was  Clare's  lovely  voice,  that 
peculiar  brand  of  voice  that  seemed  always  to  deny  any 
accusation  of  being  serious,  even  when  what  she  said 
was  serious  enough.  It  had  a  hard,  bright  surface  that 
in  no  way  matched  the  slim  young  girl  sitting  there. 
Youth  didn't  seem  very  young  any  more;  sometimes  it 
seemed  older  than  age. 

"Are  children  always  precocious  in  wartime?"  Char- 
lotte said,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  herself  say  it. 

Clare  lifted  surprised  eyes  and  began  to  laugh.  "I'm 
not  precocious,  darling,"  she  said.  "  It's  just  that  there's 
no  use  wasting  any  time,  once  you've  made  up  your 
mind  what  you  want  in  life." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Charlotte  said.  "  Do  you  know  what 
you  want,  Clare?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clare  briefly. 

The  silence  was  uncomfortable  and  uncompanionable 
and  in  it  Charlotte  wondered  what  it  was  that  Clare 
wanted,  whether  it  was  that  man  Joe  McCarey,  or  to  be 
an  aeronautical  engineer,  or  to  have  some  cold  glittering 
success  that  she  had  not  named.  Charlotte  turned  the 
pages  of  the  paper,  trying  to  get  her  mind  on  the  printed 
words,  a  little  sense  of  annoyance  rising  in  her.  After 
all,  she  wasn't  a  moron;  there  wasn't  any  reason  why 
Clare  shouldn't  tell  her  what  she  thought  about  things. 
Or  was  there? 

She  read  carefully:  "Be  sure  to  make  careful  lists 
before  shopping,  so  that  (Continued  on  Page  46) 
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BILL  always  sat  in  the  same  chair  while  he  waited  for  Nancy.  It  was 
a  chair  that  had  proved  its  worth  during  all  those  months  when 
he  had  been  embarrassed  by  what  seemed  to  him  an  excess  of  arms 
and  legs — and  there  were  occasions,  even  now,  when  it  was  useful. 
It  was  low  and  deep,  and  when  he  sat  all  the  way  back  in  it  there  was 
not  too  much  of  him  left  dangling,  so  that  even  with  strangers  he  felt 
that  he  presented  a  picture  of  nonchalant  ease. 

Tonight  there  were  no  strangers  in  the  living  room  while  he  waited, 
nobody  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman,  Nancy's  father  and  mother.  They 
were  almost  like  his  own  folks,  he'd  known  them  so  long. 

Mr.  Waterman's  eyeglasses  always  slipped  down  his  nose,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  twitching  them  back  with  a  quick  little  contortion  of  his  facial 
muscles  every  time  he  was  about  to  speak.  He  did  so  now,  and  said, 
"Nancy  tells  me  you're  thinking  of  enlisting  in  the  Navy,  Bill." 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Waterman,"  Bill  said.  "I  figure  a  man's 
got  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question.  If  I  was  to  look  at  just  one  side,  I'd 
be  in  a  uniform  tomorrow;  but  when  I  look  at  the  other  side,  I  figure 
what  the  heck?  If  my  folks  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  I  can  humor  them 
another  four,  five  months  till  I  finish  schoof.  A  few  months  of  education 
never  hurt  anybody,  I  guess." 

"Very  sensible  indeed,"  Mr.  Waterman  said  gravely. 

Mrs.  Waterman  disappeared  into  the  kitchen  and  came  back  with 
a  dish  stacked  with  gingerbread  and  a  glass  of  milk.  "I  thought  you 
might  just  like  a  little  snack,"  she  said,  "while  you're  waiting."  Mrs. 
Waterman  always  brought  him  a  little  snack.  She  was  understanding 
that  way.  She  knew  how  hungry  a  man  could  get  waiting,  especially  if 
it  was  almost  an  hour  since  he  had  finished  dinner. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  girl?"  Mr.  Waterman  asked  now. 
"Why  can't  she  ever  be  ready  on  time?" 

Bill  leaned  forward  confidentially.  "Oh,  you  know,"  he  said  thickly, 
between  crumbs  of  gingerbread.  "Women!" 

Actually,  he  felt  no  such  kinship  with  Mr.  Waterman  as  these  words 
implied.  He  was  fond  of  him,  almost  comfortable  with  him,  but  he 
looked  upon  him  as  a  rather  remote  being  belonging  to  the  father  species 
rather  than  as  a  fellow  man.  A  fellow  man  wore  a  uniform  with  insignia 
on  the  collar,  or  overalls  with  an  identification  badge  on  the  shirt.  Bill 
considered  himself  one  of  such  men,  even  though  he  was  not  yet  properly 
outfitted.  It  was  only  that  he  was  humoring  his  parents  and  finishing 
high  school,  but  before  long  he  would  be  in  snappy  blues  like  that  fellow 
in  the  poster  who  wanted  men  of  Bill's  age  and  caliber  in  the  Navy. 

Bill  did  not  look  like  the  fellow  in  the  poster.  He  was  lanky  and  loose- 
jointed,  and  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  take  more  than  a  uniform  to 
make  him  appear  properly  assembled.  There  was  no  stern  purpose  in  his 
face,  either,  only  a  lively  amiability,  a  sensitive  mouth  and  a  few  freckles. 

"Here  she  comes,"  he  said,  and  reached  for  a  square  of  gingerbread. 

UPSTAIRS  a  door  banged,  small  but  solid  footsteps  made  a  staccato, 
thumping  sound  along  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs,  and  Nancy  came 
into  the  living  room,  moving  with  more  energy  than  grace.  At  her  heels 
capered  a  little  black  puppy  with  a  merry  stump  of  a  tail  and  larg^ 
sorrowful  eyes. 

Bill  scratched  the  puppy's  ears  and  murmured  to  him,  in  the  special 
tender  tone  reserved  for  dogs,  "Hi,  fella — hi  there,  boy— good  boy." 
He  glanced  briefly  at  Nancy.  She  was  wearing  a  new  dress,  but  he  wouldn't 
have  considered  noticing  it  in  the  presence  of  her  parents.  "Hi,  Nan," 
he  said  casually.  But  when  they  got  outside  he  took  her  arm  and  grinned 
at  her.    "You  look  super,"  he  told  her.    "I  like  you  in  blue." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  got  it?"  she  asked;  and  then,  softly,  "Goon!" 

He  laughed  happily,  and  they  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  while.  She 
did  look  super  in  blue,  because  it  matched  her  eyes.  She  had  the  bluest 
eyes,  and  thick  black  eyelashes,  and  brown  hair  that  bobbed  in  ^  merry 
way  on  her  shoulders  when  she,  ran — and  she  was  almost  always  running. 
She  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  school  and  one  of  the  best  players  on  the 
girls'  basketball  team,  and  he  was  very  lucky  that  she  kept  on  liking  him 
better  than  any  of  the  other  fellows,  when  she  could  have  had  her  pick. 
He  was  very  lucky.  She  was  pretty  and  good-humored  and  she  never 
did  or  said  anything  drippy,  and  he  was  never  stuck  with  her  at  a  dance. 

"Well,"  he  said  heartily,  "I  was  just  telling  your  father.  It  won't 
be  long  now." 

She  knew  what  he  riSMSBlnt  without  further  words.  She  turned  her  head 
away.  "My  goodness;" ^j^e  said.  "My  goodness,  I  can't  imagine  you  in 
the  Navy." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know."  She  still  didn't  look  at  him.  "It's  just  that  you're — 
well,  my  goodness.  Bill,  you're  not  very  old,  you  know." 


His  heart  began  to  beat  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  was  all  mixed 
up  with  the  way  the  Friday-night  dances  were  spoiled. 


"Well,  they  don't  want  old  men  in  the  Navy.  Don't  you  read  the 
posters?   It's  just  men  my  age  they're  looking  for." 

"Men,"  she  said  in  a  queer,  high  voice,  and  then  repeated  it  in 
italics:  "Men." 

He  stood  still  in  the  street,  and  his  hand  tightened  on  her  arm.  He 
could  feel  his  face  getting  hot  in  a  slow  wave. ' '  Listen, ' '  he  began  angrily,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  bend  of  her  shoulders,  in  the  tilt  of  her  averted 
face  that  made  him  stop  and  drop  her  arm,  his  anger  suddenly  fading. 

"Listen  to  who's  talking,"  he  said  then  genially.  "Just  listen!  A  little 
droop  not  even  sixteen  yet!" 

She  looked  at  him  at  that,  and  laughed  and  shook  the  hair  back  from 
her  face  with  a  familiar,  puppylike  movement  that  tugged  at  him  curi- 
ously. "I'm  years  older  than  you.  Bill  Jennings,"  she  said.  "A  girl  always 
is;  don't  you  know  that?" 

He  smiled  tolerantly,  and  said  nothing  more  about  it.  Something 
made  him  think  of  the  evening  at  home  when  he  had  first  told  his  mother 
he  wanted  to  enlist.  She  had  stared  at  him  as  though  his  words  made 
no  sense  and  said,  "But,  Bill,  you're  so — young."  He  had  been  angry  for 
a  minute  then,  too,  because  he  didn't  feel  young  at  all.  He  hadn't  felt 
really  young  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because  if  you  were  almost 
old  enough  to  be  in  it,  you  couldn't  be  a  boy  any  more.  And  now  he  was 
old  enough.  Now,  according  to  the  posters,  he  was  needed:  "Men  of 
Seventeen  Wanted." 

Me  had  been  angry  at  his  mother  for  looking  at  him  as  though  he  were 
a  child  who  had  said  something  ridiculous,  and  he  had  begun  to  move 
impatiently  away  from  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  But  then  she  had  smiled, 
the  stiff,  careful  way  that  someone  with  chapped  lips  smiles,  and  said, 
"We'll  talk  it  over  with  dad.  We'll — if  you'll  wait  and  finish  school — 

you'll  be — well,  just  that  much  older  then,  more  able  to  judge  " 

And  he  had  felt  the  way  he  was  feeling  now,  sorry  and  tender  and  tolerant 
and  wise,  all  at  once.   .   .   . 

"What  a  simply  super  night!"  Nancy  said.  She  took  a  deep  breath, 
and  skipped  a  little  on  the  pavement.  "There's  a  full  moon,  just  for 
our  dance." 

He  squinted  judicially  at  the  sky.  "Bomber's  moon,"  he  artnounced. 
Nancy  stopped  skipping. 

At  the  next  corner  a  couple  emerged  from  a  house  and  hailed  them. 
The  girl  was  about  fourteen  and  the  boy  a  little  older,  but  she  was  almost 
full-grown  and  he  was  not.  He  looked  underdone.  His  head  came  only  a 
trifle  higher  than  her  shoulder,  and  when  she  stood  in  front  of  him  she 
completely  obliterated  him  from  sight. 

"Going  to  the  dance?"  she  asked. 

Bill  waved  them  away  with  a  limp  hand.  "Out  of  our  way,  small  fry. 
Ve  vant  to  be  a-lone." 

"My  goodness,"  Nancy  said  when  they  had  passed,  "those  infants! 
Honestly,  these  Friday-night  dances  are  getting  positively  noxious.  I'll 
certainly  be  glad  when  we're  old  enough  for  the  Saturday  nights,  won't 
you?  In  a  couple  of  years " 

In  a  couple  of  years.  Bill  thought,  he  would  not  be  interested  in  either 
the  Friday-night  dances  for  the  younger  set  or  the  Saturday-night  dances 
for  the  older  ones.  In  a  couple  of  years  he  would  be  beyond  all  that. 
He'd  probably  be  an  officer  by  then — an  ensign,  maybe— on  a  ship  in  the 
Pacific.  Attu  .  .  .  Salamaua  .  .  .  Bougainville  .  .  .  Rabaiil.  He 
rolled  the  names  sonorously  around  in  his  mind. 

Or  else,  if  the  war  were  over,  he'd  be  marching  home  with  a  row  of 
service  ribbons  on  his  chest  and  maybe  even  a  medal  or  two,  and  he'd 
look  like  that  fellow  in  the  poster— only,  of  course,  older.  He'd  look  hard 
and  tough  and  keen,  with  something  behind  his  eyes  that  women  would 
find  fascinating:  the  memory  of  his  adventures  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
world.  They  would  ask  him  to  tell  the  things  he  had  seen,  but  he  never 
would.  There  were  some  experiences  a  man  would  never  be  able  to  talk 
about.   .   .   . 

"Well,  my  goodness,  wake  up!"  Nancy  was  saying,  laughing  up  at 
him.  "We're  nearly  there." 

He  gave  her  an  engaging,  nose-wrinkling  grin.  "Why  should  I  hurry? 
Once  we  get  there,  all  those  wolves  will  be  after  you  and  I'll  hardly  see 
anything  of  you." 

She  was  a  good  little  egg,  he  thought.  She  didn't  keep  on  talking  all 
the  time,  or  expect  you  to.  If  you  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  she  didn't  pester 
you  to  know  what  you  were  thinking  about.  She  was  O.K.  A  man  could 
be  himself  with  her,  comfortable. 

And  it  was  nice  to  walk  into  a  dance  with  her  too.  There  was  always 
that  little  stir  in  the  stag  line,  the  appreciative  winks,  the  hearty  greet- 
ings. Once,  before  he'd  started  dating  Nancy,  he  had  brought  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  friend  of  his  mother's  to  a  Friday-night  dance.  There  was  nothing 
much  wrong  with  her  that  he  could  see.  but  the  stag  line  had  frozen  up  solid 
the  minute  they  came  in — the  fellows  had  acted        (Continued  on  Page  61) 
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YES,  there  are  trout,  but  they 
didn't  come  from  our  brook. 
Don't  smile,  for  we  really  have  a 
brook,  a  brook  that  bubbles  along 
over  rocks  and  beside  beds  of  water 
cress  and  through  banks  shaded  by 
dogwood  and  rhododendron.  It's 
right  at  the  foot  of  our  garden,  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  it  is  not  out  in  some 
remote  and  secret  country  spot,  but 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  where 
the  beautiful  place  I  call  home  is 
built  among,  trees  and  sheltered 
walks.  Just  because  the  brook, 
crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  doesn't 
yet  yield  trout— well,  wait  till  next 
year.  I  may  have  a  different  story. 
We  named  this  place  Low  Bridge, 
because  it's  one  of  the  few  places 
around  that  boast  a  bridge,  low  and  pecure  across  a  rushing 
stream,  over  little  waterfalls  and  a  potential  dam,  which  I 
aim  to  build,  comes  the  day.  Then  deep  pools  will  be  stocked 
with  speckled,  darting,  exasperating  trout,  and  where  our 
outdoor  grill  is  ready  and  waiting,  our  friends  will  be  sup- 
plied with  rod  and  line  and  bait.  And  if  they  can't  land 
a  trout  for  their  supper,  and  cook  it  where  it  ought  to 
be  cooked,  right  where  it's  caught,  why,  that's  too  bad. 
I'll  do  it  for  them.  At  least,  I'll  try.  After  all,  I  know  my 
own  brook — or  don't  I? 

Come  along,  over  Low  Bridge,  up  the  long  blue  gravel 
drive,  to  perhaps  the  oldest  house  anywhere  around.  At 


From  many  auction  hunts 


least  part  of  it  is  oldest,  and  the  rest 
has  been  built  on  and  around  as 
expansion  was  in  the  air,  until  it 
rambles  about  a  stone  patio  with  a 
lovely  little  fountain  singing  and  be- 
ing perfectly  aimless  all  through  the 
day.  Violas  and  hyacinths  and  forget- 
me-nots  crowd  the  ground  ivy  and 
send  sweet  fragrance  into  the  eve- 
ning air. 

Come  in  and  spend  a  little  while 
with  us.  Stay  for  supper  in  the  din- 
ing room,  and  later  we  will  gather 
in  the  drawing  room  for  coffee  before 
the  fire  of  white  birch,  and  talk  and 
listen  to  music  and  let  our  thoughts 
go  back  to  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  others  watched  from  these 
rippled,  violet-tinted  windows  the 
evening  stars  shine  through  the  lilac-scented  garden  that 
slopes  to  the  shadowed  brook. 

Cail  lo  Suppvr.  When  we  hear  the  tinkling  of  a  .minia- 
ture music  box,  that's  the  call  to  supper.  I  never  held  with 
chimes  and  bells — except  out-of-doors — so  Lena,  who  pre- 
sides over  our  household,  winds  up  the  little  box,  and  no 
matter  where  you  are  in  the  house,  you  can  hear  the  soft, 
old-fashioned  tune  calling — and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  failed  to  show  up,  for  it's  suppertime  at  Low  Bridge. 
You  can  be  pretty  sure  of  hot  biscuits,  of  honey  sent  by 
some  kindly  soul  from  the  beekeeper's  paradise;  of  vege- 
tables fresh  from  the  garden  (Continued  on  Page  17-t 
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1  Where  have  the  Maypoles  and  May  Day  bas- 
kets gone?  Those  enchanted  mysteries  of  our  gay 
and  thoughtless  youth?  Where,  oh,  where  are 
the  Queens  of  the  May?  Planting  their  gardens 
and  raking  their  hay ! 

2  Fishing  season  is  here  again.  Long  winter 
evenings  with  rod  and  wax  and  reel  pay  divi- 
dends now.  All  in  order.  Trout  want  no  sauce,  but 
some  broiled  tomatoes  sprinkled  with  sweet  basil 
make  a  trout  even  more  important — if  that  is 
possible. 

3  A  new  potato  is  like  a  baby  in  a  satin  bonnet. 
Impossible  for  anyone  to  resist  it.  Cook  gently 
(the  potato,  you  know),  peel  with  care.  Dress 
with  melted  butter  or  margarine,  roll  in  chopped 
mint.  Well,  do  you  want  anything  better  than 
that?  You  do?  There's  nothing  better  than  best. 

4  News  item:  Uncon- 
firmed, but  hope  it's  true 
that  kippered  herring  are 
coming  back.  Grilled, 
they're  supreme  for  break- 
fast. A  dash  of  lemon,  that's 
all.   And  a  hot  roll. 

Si  What  a  season  this  is! 
Take  fresh  asparagus,  for 
example.  With  fish,  iced 
cucumbers  and  those  little 
new  potatoes — there's  a 
meal  to  dream  about. 

O  I  know  you  won't,  but 
don't.  Don't  spoil  your 
asparagus  with  tliat  be- 
devilment  called  "white 
sauce."  Asparagus  needs 
no  mask.  Melted  butter  or 
margarine  is  enough. 

7  Noisettes  of  lamb  may 
remind  you  of  frisking  in 
the  meadow.  Very  French 
to  look  at,  really  just  little 
thin  slices  of  lamb  rubbed 

with  butter  or  margarine,  broiled  quite  well. 
Serve  on  fried  bread  with  water  cress  and  broiled 
tomatoes  seasoned  witii  thyme.  Currant  jelly  to 
be  passed. 

8  Set  up  your  buffet  with  small  early  green 
cabbages  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  crab  or 
shrimp  mayonnaise.  Little  hot,  fried,  rolled  sand- 
wiches complete  this  picture. 

O  Small  squashes  cut  in  halves,  scraped  out  and 
filled  with  seasoned  sausage  stuffing  (note  the  al- 
literation) and  baked  are  delicious.  Just  about  a 
whole  meal. 

10  A  little  idea  with  a  big  kick:  Little  herb- 
flavored  cheese  balls  in  lemon-flavored  gelatin 

-for  your  fresh-fruit  salads.  Sound  all  right  to  you? 

11  Children  go  for  cream-cheese-and-ginger- 
snap  sandwiches.  And  cheese-stuffed  prunes 
make  cheese  lovers  of  them.  Sort  of  starting 
them  off  right. 

12  Bacon  crisped  to  a  fare-you-well,  chopped 
and  added  to  spinach,  may  help  blind  them 
to  the  fact  that  it's  still  spinach.  The  same 
treatment  goes  for  any  greens.  No  harm  to  try. 


13  Remember  this  always:  Appetizers  are  never 
on  speaking  terms  with  any  sweet  ingredient. 

14  Onions  baked  in  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
are  pretty  de  luxe.  Cover  with  fried  crumbs  be- 
fore baking.  Cheese  may  be  had,  but  that's  up 
to  you. 

15  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Never  serve  toast 
or  crackers  with  soup.  They  must  be  added  to 
soup  in  the  tureen.  Nothing  is  more  plebeian 
than  an  armful  of  toast  reposing  ungarnished  and 
abashed  beside  a  luxurious  tureen."  You  could 
eat  the  toast  in  the  kitchen.  But  don't  quote  me 
on  that! 

IC  How  about  hot  gingerbread  covered  with 
sliced  marshmallows  coyly  hidden  under  hot 
chocolate  sauce?  Well,  how  about  it?  Yes  or  no? 


19  Is  it  news  to  anyone  that  the  alleged  cream 
we  have  now  may  be  whipped  like  ali  get  out  by 
adding  a  little  cream  of  tartar  or  lemon  juice? 
Day-old  cream  works  best. 

20  Party  beginnings  run  into  thousands.  Try 
rolling  thin  little  slices  of  cooked  ham,  stuff  with 
horse-radish  and  cream  cheese,  clasp  toothpick- 
wise.  And  tiny  fried  clams  with  a  bowl  of  mus- 
tard sauce  for  dipping. 

21  Baked  tomatoes  aren't  surprises  any  more 
except  when  stuffed  with  tomato  pulp,  fresh  basil 
(for  flavor)  and  fine  chopped  pecans.  Bet  you 
hadn't  thought  of  that. 

22  When  the  cook  comes  home  with  a  new  hat- 
box,  she's  on  her  way  out.  Watch  it.  It's  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  spring  fever. 


23  For  that  tea-table  hour: 
Try  cinnamon  toast  with  a 
spiced-ham  spread.  Very 
delicious,  I'm  telling  you. 

24  Another  news  item  is 
the  bacon-and-peanut-but- 
ter  sandwich,  dipped  in 
beaten  egg  and  milk  and 
fried.  The  last  word — 
whatever  that  is,  and  on 
this  you  may  quote  me. 

2r»  Had-to-come-to-itdept.: 
Tiny  cooked  beets  tossed, 
and  I  mean  tossed,  in 
salted  sour  cream,  served 
as  cold  as  a  headwaiter's 
smile.  With  fish — stylish 
and  good. 

2C»  Caviar  is  almost 
quaint  now.  But  shad  roe, 
no.  Broil  it,  split  it,  fill 
with  sauteed  mushrooms 
and  thin  lemon  slices  and 
wait  till  the  Volga  reopens. 


FROM  AN  OLD  CURRIER  &  IVES  PRINT 


17  Then    there    are    baked    pears   filled    with 
,  toasted  marshmallows  and  served  with  chocolate 
sauce  or  chocolate  custard.  For  desserts  must  be 
had. 

HI  Beautiful  as  coral  and  jade  is  a  salmon  gelatin 
mold  with  fresh  green  peas  and  cucumber  sauce. 
Calls  for  lemon  juice   and   unflavored  gelatin. 


MELODY 
FOR   SPRING 

This  in  the  month  at  saita 
When  the  heart  aings. 

Here  in  the  nteadow  the  long 
Ithapsodu  ot  irinos. 

This  is  the  time  of  tireams 

Soon,  soon  to  be. 
Hear  the  aivakenina  streams, 

Sprin0''s  wninstrelsy. 


27  Answer-to-queslion  division:  "Wrong  again, 
dear  Anon.  Amber  nuts  are  not  costume  jewelry. 
Just  the  old  filberts  put  to  the  toasting  oven.  And 
that  is  all." 

211  Most  time  to  christen  my  outdoor  grill. 
Down  by  the  "babbling  brook."  It  will  be  spare- 
ribs,  baked  potatoes  done  in  the  coals,  speckled 
trout,  fried  apples  in  brown  sugar,  and  blueberry 
pie !  Thought  you  ought  to  know. 

29  Brown  sugar  in  a  rice  pudding,  not  just  on 
top.  Makes  a  rice  pudding  just  twice  as  good. 
Wonderful  done  with  brown  rice  too.  A  study  in 
browns.  And  if  canned  pears  seem  a  little  flat 
this  time  of  year,  try  adding  a  few  drops  of  va- 
nilla to  the  sirup.  Almond  extract  does  something 
special  for  canned  peaches  too. 

30  Dandelions  may  be  weeds,  but  so  were  arti- 
chokes, once.  Cook  with  salt  pork,  then  slice  and 
fry  the  pork,  boil  some  new  potatoes  with  the 
dandelions,  and  there's  a  dinner. 

31  May  brings  Memorial  Day  and  syringa, 
lilac  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  These  are  the  Me- 
morial Day  flowers,  meaning  much  this  year. 
More  than  ever.  And  they  always  arrive  on  time. 
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KINDS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM:  Asparagus  ■  Beao  wltti  bacon  -  Beel  - 
Black  Bean  •  Bouillon  •  Chicken  •  Chicken  Gumbo  •  Chicken  Noodle  • 
Clam  Chowder  •  Consomme  •  Green  Pea  •  Mock  Turtle  •  Cream  of 
Mushroom  •  Ox  Tall  •  Pepper  Pot  ■  Scotch  Broth  •  Tomato  • 
Vegetable    •    Vegetarian  Vegetable    •    Vegetable-Beef. 


Feom  the  Very  moment  you  think  of  Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup  for 
lunch  or  supper,  you're  off  to  a  mighty  good  start.  You  begin  with 
"something  substantial"  because  this  is  really  a  nourishing  soup. 
It  makes  a  wonderful  main  dish  around  which  to  build  a  satisfying 
meal.  Goes  well  with  most  everything,  too— so  you  can  use  whatever 
else  you  happen  to  have  on  hand.  Mothers  say  Campbell's  Vegetable 
Soup  is  "almost  a  meal  in  itself".  And  indeed  it  couldn't  help 
but  be,  made  as  it  is  from  fifteen  different  vegetables  combined 
with  a  rich,  hearty  beef  stock  simmered  slowly  from  fine  selected 
beef.  No  wonder  it  tastes  so  good  and  is  always  so  welcome ! 
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To  Mothers— a  bouquet  with  a 
reminder  tied  to  it 


10TS  of  people  have  asked  .  .  . 
J  "Is  the  war  affecting  the  health  of 
America's  young  cliildren?" 
Here's  one  answer: 

Fatalities  from  childhood  diseases 
are  at  an  all-time  loiv  .  .  .  Infant 
mortality  is  at  an  all-time  low. 

For  this  achievement,  the  mothers  of  our 
youngest  generation  deserve  a  great  big 
bouquet.  They  liave  rcahzed  that  tlie  most 
vaUiable  wartime  service  they  could  ren- 
der is  to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare 
of  their  little  children. 

Along  with  this  compliment,  we'd  like 
to  add  these  few  reminders  . . . 


preferably  out  of  doors,  and  some  of  it 
with  other  children.  Provide  well-balanced 
meals  at  regular  hours. 

Make  the  home  safe  for  little  children 
by  keeping  such  things  as  sharp  instru- 


Give  children  this  protection 

Some  of  the  dreaded  childhood  diseases 
can  be  prevented.  Early  in  infancy— usu- 
ally between  6  and  9  months— your  doctor 
will  advise  protection  against  diphtheria 
and  smallpox,  and  probably  whooping 
cough.  Remember,  also,  that  all  young 
children  should  have  medical  check-ups 
at  regular  intervals. 

The  daily  routine 

Regular,  undisturbed  sleep  is  very  impor- 
tant. Children  grow  in  their  sleep.  Most 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6  need 
additional  rest— usually  an  afternoon  nap. 
There  should  be  regular  hours  for  play, 


ments  and  matches  out  of  their  reach,  and 
by  protecting  them  against  falls,  suffo- 
cation, and  other  hazards.  Even  when 
mother  must  be  away,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  child  that  the  daily  routine 
and  safety  program  be  maintained. 

Free  booklets! 

Metropolitan  has  prepared  two  valu- 
able booklets  for  mothers.  No.  54J, 
^' Your  Baby,"  deals  with  the  child's 
first  year.  No.  54 JA,  ''Out  of  Baby- 
hood Into  Childhood,"  covers  the  pre- 
school years.  Send  for  either  or  both. 
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you  will  not  waste  .time.  Shop  when  you  can 
in  the  off  hours,  when  markets  are  not  so 
crowded.     .     .     .     Blue   stamps  are  good 

until Menus  for  the  week "  Ella 

never  paid  any  attention  to  menus  for  the 
week.  "America  is  disturbed,  rightfully,  over 
steadily  increasing  reports  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency— girls  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  fif- 
teen— facts  laid  bare  by  the  FBI — amazingly 
young  offenders  of  wartime — few  parents 
would  acknowledge  it,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  their 
children  are  doing " 

Charlotte's  eyes  touched  the  leaded  words, 
but  she  was  still  thinking  about  Clare. 

Here  was  the  article  she  wanted  on  can- 
ning. Aloud,  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  do  some 
canning;  I  think  we  ought  to,  really.  Cora 
Gordon  lent  me  her  pressure  thing." 

Suddenly,  the  vision  of  Grandma  Hal- 
loran,  in  her  checkered-gingham  apron  and 
her  little  knitted  shawl,  came  between  her 
and  the  page.  And  there  was  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  and  against  her  eyelids 
Charlotte  could  see  in  miniature  the  rows  and 
rows  of  jars,  the  jeweled  colors  of  string 
beans  and  baby  beets  and  bantam  corn,  she 
could  smell  the  richness  of  plum  conserve  and 
pickled  peaches  and  apple  butter. 

"Your  Grandma  Halloran  always  did  a  lot 
of  canning.  Do  you  know,  Clare,  sometimes 
I  think  you  inherit  your  mathematical  mind 
from  her?  She  taught  mathematics  in  high 
school  before  she  got  married." 

"She  must  have  been  a  tough  customer, 
the  things  you  tell  about  her,"  Clare  said, 
without    much     interest. 

But  she  looked  across       

the  table  at  her  mother 
with  a  new  curiosity, 
springing  from  her  own 
widening  horizon.  For  the 
first  time,  it  occurred  to 
her  to  wonder  how  old 
her  mother  was.  Difficult 
to  tell  about  that  shining, 
golden  head,  that  small, 
slim,  perfect  figure.  She 
didn't,  actually,  look  any 
older  than  Joe  McCarey's 
wife,   Elsie.    But   then 

things  had   always   been       

easy  for  Charlotte;  in  spite 
of  something  referred  to  as  the  depression, 
things  had  been  easy  for  all  the  women  of 
Charlie's  generation.  They  had  been  pam- 
pered and  sjxjiled  and  surrounded  with 
everything,  they'd  been  handed  freedom  on 
a  platter,  and  a  fine  hash  they'd  made  of 
it,  in  Clare's  opinion.  Career  women.  Dis- 
satisfied, restless,  muddled  women,  most 
of  them  she'd  seen.  Or  women  like  Charlie 
and  Elsie  McCarey,  contributing  nothing 
concrete,  nothing  clean-cut  andsure. 

oiNCE  she  had  seen  Joe  McCarey's  wife 
in  the  little  roadside  cafe,  Clare  Wilson 
had  been  doubly  sure  of  her  purpose.  Of  her 
success.  Even  if  you  didn't  love  him,  you 
couldn't  leave  a  man  like  Joe  McCarey,  with 
his  brilliant  possibilities,  to  muddle  through 
life  with  a  fool  like  his  wife.  Besides, 
Clare  was  in  love  with  him  now.  Saturday 
night,  driving  home  in  the  car,  she  had  been 
sure  of  that  for  the  first  time.  If  you  loved 
a  man,  you  had  a  right  to  take  him  if  you 
could. 

Charlie  was  a  fool  too.  Clare  wondered 
passingly  if  she  ought  to  speak  to  Charlie 
about  her  sister  Bitsy,  but  decided  against 
it.  She  had  for  her  mother  the  contempt 
which  every  spoiled  child  has  for  the  weak- 
ness that  has  indulged  it.  Sometimes  that 
contempt  was  tinged  with  affection,  more 
often  it  was  harsh  with  bitter  resentment  and 
loneliness.  There  wouldn't  be  anything  Char- 
lie could  do  about  Bitsy,  even  if  it  was  worth 
doing,  which  it  probably  wasn't.  Bitsy  was 
being  thrown  to  the  wolves,  but  in  the  days 
ahead  when  you'd  have  to  fight  for  survival, 
when  you'd  have  to  be  strong  to  clear  up  the 
filthy  mess  these  people  had  made  of  the 
world,  you  couldn't  let  yourself  be  hampered 
by  weaklings  because  of  a  biological  accident. 


For  a  moment,  Clare's  eyes  were  hard  and 
accusing.  Charlie  was  one  of  those  people 
whose  charm  and  lovableness  and  beauty 
and  gaiety  had  given  the  weak  that  terrible 
tyranny  over  the  strong.  The  family,  as  a 
unit,  Clare  decided  with  a  namefess  ache, 
was  finished;  it  had  failed  to  function  and 
the  home  had  cracked  up  all  over  America, 
it  didn't  work,  it  didn't  hold. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  she  said,  and  stood  up, 
unusually  tall,  strong,  streamlined.  "I  won't 
be  home  for  dinner.  Get  on  with  your  can- 
ning, pet,  but  do  be  careful.  Amateurs  can  be 
awfully  wasteful." 

lo  HER  own  surprise,  she  went  around  and 
dropped  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  Charlie's  shining 
curls.  Poor  little  Charlie.  She  wondered  if 
her  father,  that  strong,  quiet  man,  had 
found  out  about  Charlie,  the  way  Joe  Mc- 
Carey had  found  out  now  about  Elsie.  Prob- 
ably not.  Charlie  kept  herself  so  lovely  to' 
look  at,  she  had  kept  her  appeal  to  John  Wil- 
son's senses.  But  surely  he  could  no  longer 
trust  her. 

Charlotte  watched  her  go  and  went  on 
into  the  kitchen.  There  were,  she  thought,  a 
great  many  more  tilings  to  do  than  there 
used  to  be. 

Ella  was  a  big  woman,  slow  of  movement, 
with  big  feet  and  very  bright  eyes.  She  was 
standing  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen,  and  before  her  upon  the  table  was 
the  pressure  cooker. 

"I'll  go  on  downtown  and  bring  back  the 

fruit   and   the   tomatoes,"   Charlotte   said 

brightly.  "I  ordered  them 

Saturday." 

"What,"  Ella  said,  "is 
this  here  for?" 

' '  That  ? ' '  Charlotte  said. 
"  That's  a  pressure  cooker. 
Mrs.  Gordon  lent  it  to  us. 
It's  for  canning." 

"  I  engaged  myself  out 
to  cook." 

"In  these  times,  Ella," 

Charlotte   said,    "we   all 

have  to  pitch  in  and  do 

more  than  our  share." 

"Not    canning,"    Ella 

said.    "I    wouldn't    take 

such  a  responsibility." 
"You  don't  have  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity," Charlotte  said  sweetly.  "  I'll  buy  all  the 
things  and  we've  got  the  sugar  and  we  can 

save  so  much  fruit  and  next  winter " 

"It's  been  bad  enough  cooking,"  Ella 
said,  "what  with  having  nothing  to  cook  and 

such  low  wages  as  I  get  here " 

"Low  wages!"  Charlotte  said.  "Ella,  how 
can  you  say  such  a  thing  to  me?  " 

"Either  way,"  said  EHa,  "I  won't  take  no 
responsibility  for  canning." 

Temper  flared  in  Charlotte  Wilson,  stained 
her  cheeks  bright  scarlet.  She  put  her  iiands 
on  her  hips  and  faced  the  tall  woman.  "So," 
she  said,  "so  that's  the  way  it  is.  You  won't 
take  the  responsibility  when  the  country 
says  you  should,  when  it's  right  to  help  the 
war  effort  by  saving  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
so  our  boys  will  have  enough  to  eat." 

"If  you  are  casting  a  slur  on  my  patri- 
otism," Ella  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  to  your  teeth 
I'm  as  good  an  Apierican  as  you  are  any  day, 
with  a  nephew  in  the  merchant  marine  and 
another  in  the  infantry;  but  as  for  canning 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Then  I'll  do  it,"  Charlotte  said.  "I'll 
take  the  responsibility." 

"Besides,"  Ella  said,  taking  off  her  apron 
and  laying  it  carefully  on  a  chair,  "besides, 
I'm  tired  of  living  where  the  house  is  run  for 
the  brats  all  the  time.  Tell  the  mister  and 
Junior  I'm  sorry  to  leave  them  and  I'll  not 

rest  comfortable  about  them,  but " 

"  It's  a  good  thing  the  mister's  not  here," 
Charlotte  said  furiously. 

Hot  with  that  fury,  she  watched  Ella  go. 
Her  anger  was  still  simmering  in  her  cheeks 
and  in  her  heart  when  she  went  out  to  do  the 
marketing,  in  an  off  hour  when  things 
wouldn't  be  too  crowded. 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 


TIMELIIVESS 

^  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
^  that  there  is  a  time  for 
being  with  one's  children  and 
a  time  for  letting  them  alone, 
and  that  the  proper  time  for 
being  with  them  is  when  they 
are  in  trouble  and  want  you, 
and  the  proper  time  for  let- 
ting them  alone  is  when  they 
are  happy  and  wish  to  be  let 
alone.  —SIMEON  STRUNSKY: 

The  Patient  Observer.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
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'to  a/t  yflr  nrrce  0/fccet 


HER  RING— a  square-cut 
diamond  with  a  baguette 
diamond  either  side. 


Another  charming  Pond's  bride-to-be 
Helena  Rausch  of  Middletotvn,  Ohio,  is 
engaged  to  Lawrence  Richard  ISelson 
of  Dayton — now  "somewhere  overseas" 

Helena's  great,  great  grandparents  went 
West  in  a  covered  wagon  and  settled  in 
Ohio.  And  now  Helena  is  a  pioneer  too 
— one  of  the  numbers  of  lovely  Pond's 
engaged  girls  who  are  "war-working"  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  men  they  love. 

At  the  Aeronca  Aircraft  Corporation 
where  Helena  has  been  since  September, 


1942,  about  60*^  of  the  workers  are 
women.  Her  own  job  is  inspecting  spare 
parts  essential  for  every  airplane — and  it 
is  work  very  close  to  her  heart.  "Every 
girl  who  takes  a  war  job  is  helping  to 
bring  our  boys  back  sooner,"  Helena  says. 

All  kinds  of  necessary  jobs  need  wom- 
en workers — in  war  plants,  in  stores,  in 
transportation,  in  restaurants.  Won't  jou 
see  what  you  are  fitted  to  do?  Check  help 
wanted  ads  in  your  local  newspaper.  Con- 
sult local  U.S.  Employment  Service. 


ON  HER  JOB — or  at  home  —  there's  always  a 
flower-fresh  charm  about  Helena.  "It's  easy  to 
keep  your  face  soft  and  fresh  looking  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream,"  she  says. 


Her  complexion  is  exquisite  . . . 

porcelain-fine.  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  do 
without  my  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  Helena 
says.  "It's  perfectly  lovely  to  stroke  on 
Pond's  and  smooth  off  that  factory  grime. 
My  face  feels  so  clean  and  soft  afterwards !" 

Helena  beauty-creams  her  face  like  this: 
She  slips. Pond's  satin-white  cream  all  over 
her  face  and  throat.  Pats  lightly.  This  softens 
and  releases  dirt  and  make-up.  Then  she 
tissues  off  well. 

She  "rinses'^  with  more  Pond's — swirling 
her  creamy-tipped  fingers  round  and  round 
her  face.  "And  when  I  tissue  off  again  my 
face  is  sparkling  clean,"  she  says. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  Helena's  way — 
every  night  and  every  morning — for  day- 
time clean-ups,  too.  It's  no  accident  engaged 
girls  like  Helena,  exquisite  society  women 
like  Mrs.  William  Rhinelander  Stewart  and 
Britain's  Lady  Grenfell  choose  Pond's. 


Today — many  more  women  use  Pond's 
than  any  other  face  cream  at  any  price 


Helena's  soft-smooth  Pond's  complexion  enhances  the  poetic  beauty  of  her  golden  hair  and  dreamy  grey  eyes 
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That  bride  of  yours  knows  how  to  blue  it! 


She's  no  one  to  take  a  chance— 

Bines  shirts  white  with  saje  Lap  ranee! 


Man,  relax!  Take  heart!  Take  hope! 

LaFratice  dissolves  right  with  yot4r  soap! 

Wonder-working  bluing  flakes 

Blue  clothes  white  in  20  shakes! 

Just  a  twinkling  and  it's  done- 
Washing,  bluing  — rf//  in  one!'*' 

No  bluing  blots  or  spots  or  streaks- 
The  brightest  shirt  you've  worn  in  weeks! 

For  WHITEST  washes  ever  seen  — 
Try  LaFrance  in  your  machine. 


LaFrance  is  not  a  luxury - 
It's  downright  good  economy! 


Blues  right  in  the  Suds  i 

♦Because  there's  no  separate  bluing 
job,  you  save  37  minutes'  washing 
time  on  an  average-size  wash. 


KEEPS  YOUR  IRON 

from   sticking,   drag- 
ging, bucking. 


SMOOTH,  "LIKE-NEW" 

FINISH  for  ail  starched 
things. 


ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS 

for  a  whole  month's 
supply. 


IT'S  WORTH  IT— BUY 
SATINA  TODAY! 


Ironing 
'^  Clothes! 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

Junior,  coming  down  at  eleven,  found  the 
kitchen  pleasantly  peaceful  and  deserted. 
No  orange  juice  was  in  evidence,  and  if  there 
was  one  thing  Junior  disliked  more  than 
another  it  was  orange  juice.  Nobody  could 
tell  him  it  was  healthful  to  put  that  cold  sour 
stuff  in  your  stomach  right  after  you  got  out 
of  bed.  Ignoring  the  oatmeal  in  the  double 
boiier,  he  found  some  leftover  potatoes, 
which  he  fried  with  three  eggs,  plenty  of 
bacon  and  liberal  rations  of  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and,  having  unearthed  the  comic 
page,  settled  down  to  enjoy  himself.  But  he 
was  interrupted  by  Bitsy,  warm,  yawning, 
adorably  tousled,  in  pink  pajamas. 

"Where's  Ella?"  Bitsy  said. 

"Don'know,"  her  brother  said. 

"Don't  talk  with  your  mouth  full, sweet- 
ness," Bitsy  said,  rooting  in  the  breadbox. 

"Then  don't  ask  silly  questions  when  it  is," 
Junior  said.  He  cast  a  cold  eye  upon  his 
sister,  probably  the  only  masculine  eye  in 
existence  that  could  have  remained  cold  at 
the  sight  of  her  with  the  golden  curls  tum- 
bling on  her  shoulders  and  sleep  still  rosy 
upon  her  lovely  little  face.  "  I  saw  you  in  that 
car  night  before  last." 

Bitsy  turned  quickly.  "Did  Charlie  see 
me?" 

"  So  it  was  you,"  said  Junior  triumphantly. 
"  1  saw  you,  all  right,  only  I  didn't  hardly  be- 
lieve you'd  be  such  an  idiot  you'd  go  out 
with  a  drip  like  that  Vernon  Sissle." 

"Did  Charlie  know  it  was  me?"  Bitsy 
said.  She  brought  her  coffee  and  sat  down  at 
the  kitchen  table. 

"  What  d'you  care?  "  Junior  said  violently. 

'  ■  I  hate  fusses, ' '  Bitsy 

said,  yawning.   "Junie,       

fry  me  an  egg,  it  smells 
good." 

Junior  said,  "For 
gosh  sake,  can't  you 
even  fry  an  egg?"  but 
he  got  up  and  broke 
one  into  the  pan. 

"Did  you  tell  Char- 
lie?" Bitsy  said. 

"No;  if  you  want 
to  know,  I  didn't," 
Junior  said,  "but  next 
time  I  will.  If  you  were 
my  daughter,  I'd  conk 
you  with  a  baseball 
bat." 

Bitsy   said,   "Junie,      

don't  be  so  cranky.  I 
haven't  done  anything.  A  girl  has  to  help  the 
boys  home  on   leave   have  a  good   time, 
doesn't  she?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  good 
time,"  Junior  said  coldly.  "You're  only  a 
kid.  I  didn't  see  that  Vernon  Sissle  having 
on  any  uniform.  What's  the  matter  with 
him,  4-F?" 

With  dignity  Bitsy  said,  "If  you  weren't 
so  fresh  for  your  age  I'd  tell  you  about  the 
sailor  I  met.  He  was  in  the  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway — you  ought  to  see  him.  Ribbons 
and  medals  like  crazy." 

"If  he  was  anybody  like  that  what'd  he 
want  with  a  kid  like  you?"  Junior  said. 
Bitsy  laughed  softly,  and  the  sound  of  her 
laughter  infuriated  her  younger  brother. 
"It's  not  your  business,  anyhow;  they  got 
regular  people  to  entertain  the  boys." 

IJITSY  said,  "Honestly,  it  makes  me  laugh. 
A  boy  that's  been  away  to  camp  or  at  war, 
like  this  sailor — his  name's  Bill  Shane — a 
boy  like  that  doesn't  want  just  to  dance  with 
USO  hostesses,  does  he?  They  can't  even 
speak  to  the  boys  afterward.  Men  in  uni- 
form want  dates  like  anybody  else,  maybe 
more;  how  do  they  know  maybe  they'll  go 
away  and  get  shot'  or  something?  Any  girl 
with  a  heart  at  all  ought  to  feel  like  she'd  do 
anything  for  those  in  uniform  when  you 
think  what  they're  doing  for  us.  Bill  Shane's 
ship  was  torpedoed  and  he " . 

"What  kind  of  a  ship?"  Junior  said  suspi- 
ciously, but  with  awakening  interest. 

"Maybe  I've  got  a  date  with  him  tonight," 
Bitsy  said.  "Maybe  sometime  when  I  know 
him  better  I'll  introduce  you  and  you  can 
ask  him,  only— only  I  guess  he  won't  be  here 
very  long.  You'd  be  crazy  about  him,  he 


CUKTAlKf  CALL 

^  One  evening  Mrs.  Jimmy  Powers 
^  and  her  husband,  the  great  co- 
median, were  preparing  to  make  a 
call.  .4s  they  stepped  into  the  hall, 
Jimmy,  turning  to  close  the  door, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  wife. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  gasped. 
"What  have  you  got  on,  a  nightie':"' 

"It  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Powers 
sweetly.  "And  now  that  you  have 
noticed  what  I  am  wearing,  I'll  go 
back  and  put  on  a  dress." 

—HAROLD  HAYS,  M.D.: 

Adopted  from  Personality  ond  Other  Things. 

(The  American  Physician,  Inc.) 


knows  everything  about  the  Navy.  .  . 
Look,  Junie,  is  the  wiener  really  sore  at 
me?"  Her  eyes  were  faintly  troubled,  they 
returned  from  far  places  to  regard  Junior 
with  the  ruthless  look  of  a  child. 

Junior  grunted.  "You  better  behave  or 
she  will  be.  She  don't  think  you  ought  to  be 
running  around  nights  all  the  time.  .  . 
Does  this  sailor  know  anything  jbout  Jap 
ships.  Bits?" 

Ihe  back  door  opened  and  Annabee  came 
in.  Junior  pulled  his  bathrobe  closer  around 
his  legs  and  stared  at  her.  Not  but  what 
he'd  seen  Annabee  often  enough.  She  was 
always  around,  giggling  in  corners  with 
Bitsy,  whispering  and  telephoning  and  going 
off  to  the  movies.  He  didn't  see  why  Bitsy 
wanted  Annabee  around  all  the  time,  but  it 
wasn't  any  of  his  business,  only  yesterday 
he'd  heard  Eddie  Dreyfus  make  a  raw  crack 
about  Annabee,  and  the  other  guys  had 
laughed  and  then  one  of  them  nudged  Eddie 
and  they  all  shut  up.  They  probably  remem- 
bered that  Annabee  was  Bitsy's  best  friend, 
But  Junior  knew  what  they  meant  all  right. 
It  wasn't  such  a  good  idea,  Bitsy  running 
around  with  Annabee;  somebody  would  get 
a  wrong  idea  and  say  things  about  Bitsy,  and 
then  Junior  would  have  to  conk  him. 

Now,  seeing  Annabee  walking  into  the 
kitchen,  it  came  back  to  him.  He  didn't 
like  her  very  well;  she  was  always  kind  of 
laying  on  the  old  oil — not  like  Bitsy,  because 
Bitsy  was  a  kindhearted  kid,  but  just  laying 
it  on.  This  Annabee  was  a  thin  little  thing 
with  kind  of  reddish  hair,  and  beside  Bitsy 
she  looked  sort  of  sickly,  but  she  had  a  cute: 
face,  like  a  kitten's,  tri- 

angular  in  shape,  and 

everybody  agreed  she 
was  a  good  sport.  Not 
smart  like  Clare,  but 
she  always  seemed  to 
know  something  she 
wasn't  telling;  and  she 
had  a  fimny  habit  of 
running  her  tongue 
over  her  lips  that  al- 
ways made  Junior  look 
the  other  way.  She 
always  had  plenty  of 
things  to  talk  about 
and  when  you  saw  a 
guy  with  her  he  was 
usually    laughing,   but 

Junior  always  felt  sort 

of  sorry  for  her. 

Bitsy  said,  "Junior  saw  us  in  Vernon's  car 
Saturday  night." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  Annabee  said,  and  when 
she  smiled  like  that  her  eyes  were  very  light 
blue  and  the  white  showed  underneath  in- 
stead of  on  top,  her  eyebrows  over  them 
were  little  peaked  caps  that  made  the  light 
blue  eyes  look  more  restless  than  they'd  been 
before.  She  turned  the  smile  toward  Junior. 
"Bitsy  just  came  along  because  I  wanted  her 
to,"  she  said.  "I  like  Vernon,  but  Bitsy 
doesn't.   Bitsy  only  likes  boys  in  uniform." 

Bitsy  didn't  say  anything;  her  face  had 
gone  all  rosy  and  she  looked  down  and 
laughed.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  embarrassed 
laugh.  She  was  thinking  about  the  way 
Annabee  and  Vernon  had  behaved  when  they 
parked  the  car;  and  it  wasn't  as  though 
Vernon  was  in  uniform  and  might  go  away 
any  minute. 

She  heard  Annabee  saying,  "When  a  girl 
looks  like  Bitsy  she  can  have  anything  she 
wants;  she  doesn't  have  to  work  to  be  popu- 
lar, or  make  up  to  boys,  or  keep  them  enter- 
tained or  make  them  laugh  or  anything." 

Junior  said,  "Excuse  me  while  I  go  out- 
side and  vomit.  And  anyhow,  you  better 
watch  your  step  or  Charlie'U  be  down  on  you 
both."  To  himself  the  threat  sounded 
empty  and  he  bolstered  it  as  best  he  could. 
"She's  getting  pretty  mad.  She's  apt  to 
crack  down  any  time.  She  might  even  tell 
dad." 

"I'll  have  to  do  something  about  that," 
Bitsy  said.  "I  can't  have  any  trouble,  not 
just  when  I've  met  my  dream  prince." 

All  the  way  downtown,  Charlotte  Wilson 
was  pursued  by  a  sense  of  confusion.   Even 

(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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Before  the  war,  you  could  pile  your  shelves 
•4  with  different  soaps  for  this  and  that.  And, 
I  if  you  ran  short  of  any  special  one-purpose 
1*  .soap,  you'd  whisk  down  in  the  car  and  buy 

some  more. 


2- 


But,  look  .  .  .  it's  different  today!  You  shop 
on  foot,  and  trudge  home  loaded  down  like  a 
pack  horse!  So  you  gotta  be  smart  when  you 
buy  soap  in  wartime!  .  .  . 


3 


That's  why  clever  housewives  stick  to  SWAN 
.  .  .  one  wonderful  soap  that  behaves  like 
9   four.  With  Swan  in  the  house  you're  set  for 
practically  every  washing  job. 


.sassaw^^'lK  ■W->S?iS^^'5S?5E; 


4  Swan  is  idea/  for  baby !  n  t  Swan  k  a  whiz  -for  dishes !  f^  Swan  is  a  peach  for  duds  f 

•  Pure  as  fine  castile!  Swan  is  mild,  gentle  as  a  ^      Swan  suds  quick  as  a  wink,  even  in  hard  \^*  Baby-gentle  Swan  helps  keep  your  pre< 


Pure  as  fine  castile!  Swan  is  mild,  gentle  as  a 
mother's  caress  to  baby's  delicate  skin 


Swan  suds  quick  as  a  wink,  even  in  hard 
water!  It's  firm.  It  lasts  and  lasts.  Easy  on 
hands,  too,  'cause  it's  so  mild! 


»ine  things  like  new! 


sm  SAYS  ■■  DONT  WASTE  SOAR 

/.    Don't  leave  Swan  in  water. 

2.  Beware  of  a  wet  soap  dish!  Keep  it  dry. 

3.  WipeotTgreasc,  rinse  dishes /)('/wp  washing. 

4.  Save  Swan  slivers;  dissolve  in  boiling 
water  to  make  soap  jelly;  use  for  dishes, 
shampoo,  etc. 

ADE  BY  L6VER  BR09.  CO..  CAMBR100E,  MABg. 
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Evbisr  eomngf 


k^hym  hummmc[?gl^ 


With  word  that  your  husband 

is  getting  a  leave, 
Oh  what,  pretty  lass,  could 

be  making  you  grieve? 


"But  those  jobs  are  nothing — 

I've  windows  to  clean! 
And  that  always  makes  me 

feel  grumpy  and  mean!" 


You  just  spray  it  on,  wipe  it 

off,  with  no  mess, 
And  each  window  costs  not  a 

penny — but  less! 


"It's  just  that  there's  ever 

so  much  to  be  done- 
There's  housework — and 

baby — and  errands  to  run! 


But  not  if  you  WINDEX 

those  windows,  my  sweet. 
For  WINDEX  is  easy 

and  WINDEX  is  neat. 


,  Get  WINDEX  (the  20-ounce 

bottle)  today 
And  polish  all  glass  in 

this  thrifty-smart  way! 


GET  BRIGHTER  WINDOWS  QUICKER  WITH— 

WINDEX 

DON'T  TRUST  cheap  substitutes.  There's  no  streaking,  no 
film,  when  you  insist  on  this  noninfiammable,  oil-free  cleaner 
that  costs  less  than  a  penny  per  window. 

For  Extra  Economy,  Buy  the  Big  20-ounce  Size 


Copr.   1944.  The  Dr«ck«tt  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 
when  she  stood  in  the  market  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  own  elegantly  chic  figure  in 
the  long  showcases,  she  had  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  recapture  her  gaiety,  that  gaiety 
which  was  so  necessary,  since  behind  the 
counter  stood  Bud,  the  butcher,  saturnine, 
grim,  stony  as  the  Sphinx.  Yet  even  a 
butcher  must  have  his  favorites. 

Bud  peered  down  at  her — all  men  had  to 
look  down  at  little  Mrs.  Wilson — and  the 
sight  was  lovely  and  refreshing,  but  it  did 
little  to  lighten  his  gloom.  Bud  had  become, 
in  the  year  1943,  a  connoisseur  of  women's 
clothes.  He  approved  the  tight-fitting  suit  of 
chocolate-brown  slipper  satin  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
son wore,  he  paid  tribute  to  the  fact  that  she 
never  came  carelessly  clad  in  sports  clothes, 
which  he  detested.  He  saluted,  too,  the 
flair  that  had  inspired  little  Mrs.  Wilson  to 
wear  a  saucy  hat  made  entirely  of  silken  rose 
petals  and  a  small  brown  veil  that  had  dig- 
nity as  Well  as  coquetry.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  his  type,  dainty  and  feminine 
and  of  that  age  which  was  the  peak  of  wom- 
an's charm. 

And  yet  Bud  did  not  return  Mrs.  Wilson's 
warm  smile.  It  took  more  than  that  these 
days  to  uncurdle  Bud's  face.  Two  years  ago, 
even  in  middle  age.  Bud  had  preserved  illu- 
sions about  women. 

But  he  knew  now  that  

no  woman  loved  him 
for  himself  alone.  It 
was  not  his  kind  heart 
nor  his  rugged  mas- 
culinity nor  his  solid 
virtues  that  won  him 
beaming  smiles  and 
honeyed  words  in  soft 
voices.  Women  were 
after  his  pot  roasts 
and  his  sirloins  and 
his  lamb  chops. 

"Nothing  this 
morning  but  flank 
steak,"  he  said  quite 
coldly. 

But  what  in  trou- 
sers could  resist  the 
droop  of  that  pretty 
mouth  to  which  the 
lipstick  had  been  ap- 
l)lied  so  exix;rtly,  or 
the  dew  that  gathered 
in  those  eyes  which 
were  the  color  he  had 
been  taught  as  a  boy 
represented  a  pure 
heart?  He  envied 
Mrs.  Wilson's  hus- 
band. 

So  that  when  Char- 
lotte came  out  onto 
the  sidewalk,  Mimi 
Cutting,   seeing  her, 

said, "  You  look  positively  abandoned.  What 
have  you  got  in  that  package?" 

"Pot  roast,"  said  Charlotte  Wilson  gaily. 
Her  spirits  had  soared.  She  was  sure  of  her- 
self once  more.  Life  was  still  fun. 

"I  got  flank  steak,"  said  Mrs.  Cutting 
grimly. 

Charlotte  and  Mimi.  Best  friends.  "Oh, 
Mimi,  John  Wilson's  so  wonderjiil.  I  think 
he  likes  me,  too;  do  you  think  he  likes  me  a 
little  bit,  Mimi?"  I'm  glad  I  can  remember 
that,  Charlotte  thought,  because  it  makes  me 
understand  Bitsy  and  Annahee ;  I  must  always 
remember  so  I  can  understand  them.  On  the 
surface,  it  looked  the  same.  That  was  Char- 
lotte's danger.  That  was  the  camouflage  that 
hid  the  vast  and  terrible  differences  from  her. 

"Come  lunch  with  me,"  Mimi  said.  "I 
can't  face  eating  off  the  kitchen  sink.  Be- 
sides, it's  a  shame  to  waste  that  getup  of 
yours  on  Bud,  even  if  he  is  a  butcher."  Over 
the  luncheon  table  she  said,  "Cora  Gordon 
told  nie  this  morning  that  somebody  saw 
Bitsy  and  that  Annabee  girl  at  whatever- 
they-call-it  roadhouse  on  the  Valley  Boule- 
vard." 

Charlotte  said,  "You  know,  it's  sort  of 
pathetic  about  Cora.  That  daughter  of  hers 
has  terrible  ankles— did  you  ever  notice?  " 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Mrs. 
Cutting  said  coldly. 
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"Don't  be  cross,  Mimi,"  Charlotte  Wilson 
said,  in  the  same  old  way  that  Charlotte 
Halloran  used  to  say  it.  "Of  course  Cora's 
spiteful  about  Bitsy,  but  what  can  you  ex- 
pect? When  a  girl's  as  pretty  as  Bitsy,  every 
old  cat  in  town's  got  a  knife  into  her." 

"You  could  be  right,"  Mimi  Cutting  said 
slowly,  "only — sometimes  I  wonder  if  it's  as 
simple  as  that.  The  things  you  hear.  All  this 
talk  about  juvenile  delinquency." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  Bitsy?" 
Charlotte  said  haughtily.  "Really,  Mimi." 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  Mimi  Cutting 
said.  "Only — well,  Cora  said  that  Annabee 
was " 

Charlotte  stood  up.  "I've  got  to  go  get 
my  massage,"  she  said.  "You  ought  to  come 
along  and  get  one  too.  This  man's  a  miracle. 
He'd  take  those  tires  off  your  middle  in  a 
hurry." 

"I  haven't  got  the  time,"  Mimi  said. 
"Neither   have    I,"   Charlotte   said.    "I 
ought  to  be  home,  canning.    But  I  don't 
know  anything  more  important  than  keep- 
ing in  shape." 

She  thought  that  keeping  fit  was  more 
important  for  Mimi  than  for  her.  Bert  Cut- 
ting was  getting  toward  the  dangerous  age. 
But  she  kept  the  thought  to  herself. 

When    she    got 

^_^^         home,    there    was    a 

huge  box  of  roses  on 
the  table.  From  John. 
She  buried  her  face 
in  them  with  a  little 
gasp  of  pleasure. 
Pretty  good  for  a  hus- 
band. What  with  the 
massage  and  the 
roses,  she  didn't  much 
mind  putting  on  the 
pot  roast.  Mimi  and 
her  flank  steak.  As 
'though  women  Tike 
that  could  ever 
understand  a  girl  like 
Bitsy. 

While  the  pot  roast 
cooked  she  sat  down 
in  the  breakfast  nook 
and  wrote  to  John. 
"The  roses  are  so 
very  lovely,  but  it 
isn't  that — it's  be- 
cause you  sent  them 
to  me,"  she  wrote. 
"Because  I  think  of 
you  all  the  time  and 
wonder  about  where 
you  are  right  this 
minute  and  it  makes 
my  heart  feel  warm 
again  to  know  you 
think  of  me  in  a  I- 
mu-st-send-my- 
girl-some-roses  sort  of  way."  Yet  for 
all  that  there  was  something  moving 
around  in  the  back  of  her  head,  something 
that  kept  trying  to  get  through  all  the  time. 
A  silly,  stupid,  nagging  worry  about  Bitsy. 
"I've  had  to  be  a  little  severe  with  Bitsy," 
she  wrote,  "because  she's  so  very  young  and 
so  pretty.  Of  course  Clare  can  look  after  her- 
self, she's  so  strong,  but  Bitsy's  such  a  little 
soft  thing  and  so  popular  and  times  are  not 
what  they  were  when  I  was  young.  I  have 
told  her  she  can't  go  out  so  much  evenings." 
That  was  what  sh^  wrote.  But  then  Char- 
lotte had  a  habit  of  stating  an  intention  as  a 
fact  accomplished.  The  intention  was  there, 
however.  She  was  going  to  be  severe  with 
Bitsy. 

"Charlie,"  Bitsy  said.  She  came  in,  wear- 
ing slacks  and  a  sweater  that  tried  to  be  the 
color  of  her  eyes.  There  was  a  ribbon  the 
same  color  laced  through  the  rich  thick 
curls. 

"  I  want  you  to  stay  home  tonight,  Bitsy," 
Charlotte  said. 

"Hi,  don't  be  so  previous,"  Bitsy  said, 
and  came  and  perched  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "The  kids  want  you  to  come  bowling. 
Annabee  and  a  boy  she  knows  that's  a 
marine  corporal  and  Howard  Cutting  and— 
come  on,  it'll  be  fun." 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 


BY   BIANCA   BKADBUKY 

How  strange,  that  one  may  walk 
with  love. 
Hand  curved  in  hand,  and  leave 
no  trace. 
For  children  spade  for  treasure  here 
Unknowing.  And  a  wise  old  face, 
The  moon,  lights  other  running 
feet 
Along  the  shore,  the  wise  old  tide 
Creeps  forth  to  wash  them  clean 
again. 
But  sometimes  when  the  sea  gulls 
ride 
The  moonlight  in,  now  I  remember 

Marshes  pale  with  rosemary. 
The  winking  of  a  starboard  eye, 
A  freighter  slipping  out  to  sea, 
The  slow  legato  of  the  waves. 

And  old,  and  oh  so  wise,  I  know 
How  fragile  was  the  testament 
We  wrote  in  footprints,  long  ago. 
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liONDS  AND  STAMPS 


The  last  iar  on  the  shelf! 


"This  hasn't  been  an  easy  year  for  anybody. 
But  it's  been  some  easier  for  us  because  of 
the  things  we  raised  and  put  up  last  summer. 
.  .  .  Working  together  was  fun  and  we  lived 
better  all  winter.  I'm  glad  we've  got  an  even 
bigger  garden  now." 

V  «.  • 

When  Americans  buckle  down  to  do  a  job, 
they  usually  get  results  that  surprise  every- 
body —  including  themselves ! 

Last  year's  gardens  are  a  good  example. 
Some  20  million  families  tilled  about  4  million 
acres  of  ground  and  harvested  8  million  tons 
of  food.  They  whittled  down  the  country's 
total  food  bill  by  at  least  $1,250,000,000  —  an 
average  of  $62.50  a  family. 


Even  though  the  national  diet  may  have 
been  limited,  think  how  much  worse  it  would 
have  been  without  this  home-grown  help !  And 
for  1944,  the  need  is  even  greater.  We've 
eaten  as  well  as  we  have  only  by  drawing 
heavily  on  reserve  stocks  that  must  be  re- 
placed. Our  expanding  armed  forces  and  the 
peoples  of  freed  lands  will  call  for  more 
food,  too. 

But  if  the  need  is  greater,  so  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. Seeds,  tools  and  fertilizer  are  more 
plentiful.  Experience  gained  last  year  will 
make  this  year's  gardens  more  productive. 
And  Uncle  Sam  expects  several  million  more 
families  to  learn  for  themselves  the  satisfac- 
tion of  growing  and  eating  their  own  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  ivider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
...  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and  in   the   toivns   and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS      CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 


MECHANICS  SET 
CU3THES  AWFUU  WWY 
BUT  DUZ  CLEA*I| 

'EM  easy! 


^UZcfoes  Eueiyt^mg 
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WHAT  IF  WAR  JOBS 
DO  MEAN  DIRTY  WORK 
CLOTHES?  DUZ  REALLY 
CLEANS 'em  easy/ 


N\OtAfAy  SfiKYS  OUZ 
IS  SAFER  FOR  COLORS 
EVEN    FOR.  PRETTY 

RAYON  UNDIES 

HELPS  CLOTHES  LAST 
LONGER. 


^ 
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JZ  is  a  whiz  for  tough  washing 
)s — no  soap  made  gets  clothes 
;aner  or  whiter.  Yet  DUZ  is 
"er  for  colors,  too — safer  than 
y  other  leading  washday  soap. 
JZ  does  everything! 


DON'T  WASTE   SOAP-i 
MAKE  DUZ  DO  MOREI 


Measure  DUZ  in  cup  or 
glass.  A  little  DUZ  a  lot. 

Soak  clothes  in  clear,  cool 
water  before  washing. 

Use  same  DUZ  suds  for 
several  loads  of  clothes. 
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(Continued  from  Page  50) 

"I  haven't  bowled  in  years,"  Charlotte 
Wilson  said.  "When  daddy  and  I  were  court- 
ing we  used  to  bowl — if  Grandma  Halloran 
didn't  catch  us." 

"Everybody  bowls  now,  it's  swell;  honest, 
we  want  you  to  come,"  Bitsy  said. 

Charlotte  said,  "Bitsy,  baby,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don says  somebody  saw  you  and  Annabee  at 
that  roadhouse." 

"It's  that  snake  of  a  daughter  of  hers," 
Bitsy  said.  "She's  mad  because  I  go  with 
Annabee  instead  of  her." 

"You  weren't  there,  were  you?  "  Charlotte 
said.  "I  wouldn't  want  you  to  go  to  a  place 
like  that." 

"Not  me,"  Bitsy  said.  "If  you're  worried 
about  all  that  junk,  come  along  and  chap- 
eron us  bowling.  Maybe  you'll  see  my  dream 
prince.  Is  he  cute !  I  mean,  you  can  look  at 
him  while  you  listen  to  Sinatra." 

The  bowling  alley  was  shining  and  clean. 
They  went  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  there 
were  the  long  yellow  gleaming  alleys  en- 
closed by  smooth  green  walls;  it  looked  as 
sterile  as  a  hospital.  The  clatter  of  falling 
pins  vied  with  the  shouts  and  the  laughter 
of  bright  adolescent  voices. 

Sitting  down  in  the  round  leather- 
cushioned  niche  at  the  head  of  the  alley, 
Charlotte  said,  "I'll  watch,  darling." 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  Bitsy  said.  "Nothing 
like  it.  I'm  no  champ  myself.  It's  no  fun 
unless  everybody  does." 

"But,  darling,  in  these  shoes?"  Charlotte 
said.  "I'd  break  my  neck." 

"We'll  get  you  some  shoes,  Mrs.  Wilson," 
Annabee  said.  "They  have  them  right  here." 

"But  I'm  afraid  these 
are  too  big,"  Charlotte 
said,  slipping  her  stock- 
inged feet  into  the  flat- 
soled, awkward  black  bowl- 
ing shoes  they  brought  her. 

"  It's  all  your  own  fault 
for  having  feet  that  ought 
to  be  pincushions  on  the 
mantel  or  something," 
Bitsy  said.  "Look — they're 
half  the  size  of  mine — 
honestly,  did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  ridiculous?" 
She  stretched  out  her  legs 
beside  her  mother's;  they 
were  slim  and  delicately 
curving  like  the  legs  of  a 

Tanagra    statuette;   they       

had  the  appeal  of  a  little 
girl's  legs  and  the  allure  of  budding  woman- 
hood. " Hold  still,"  Bitsy  said,  "I'll  lace  'em 
for  you." 

Her  voice  carried  over  the  noise;  she  was 
showing  off  now,  shaking  back  the  mane  of 
golden  curls,  turning  her  face  so  that  it  made 
one  exquisite  picture  after  another,  her  body 
melting  from  one  fluid  pose  into  another,  and 
all  the  time  she  was  aware  of  the  boy  in  a 
sailor's  uniform  standing  motionless  a  little 
way  from  her.  The  comers  of  her  eyes  that 
were  laughing  so  sweetly  caught  him  and 
passed  over  him  and  pretended  to  ignore 
him — but  always  they  went  back  to  signal 
for  his  attention,  his  recognition. 

He  was  a  tall  boy,  built  like  a  light  heavy- 
weight who  is  a  boxer  instead  of  a  slugger,  or 
like  an  Ail-American  end.  His  hair  was 
sandy  blond,  cropped  close  to  hide  the  curl 
so  that  it  stood  up  like  the  crest  on  a  kewpie 
doll,  and  the  way  his  eyes  were  set,  very 
open  and  wide  apart,  gave  him  at  moments 
a  spiritual  look  like  a  choir  boy.  But  his 
smooth  face,  tanned  deeply  and  evenly,  for 
all  the  sheer  youth  of  its  contour,  had  a 
strange,  blank,  waiting  look  that  was  hard 
and  tough,  tougher  than  any  scowl  could 
have  been,  and  his  mouth,  which  was  still 
young  and  sweet  in  shape,  was  set  with  that 
same  grave,  grim  waiting  look. 

Bill  Shane  was  back  from  the  war.  Non- 
chalant about  it,  he  had  that  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  swagger  that  nobody  except 
the  Navy  man  who  has  seen  action  can  ever 
achieve.  At  nineteen.  Bill  Shane  had  seen  his 
comrades  die ;  he  had  walked  over  the  side  of 
his  ship  into  the  burning  oil  on  the  Coral  Sea; 
he  had  cursed  and  prayed  while  shells 
screamed.    Bill  Shane  back  from  the  war 
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was  an  unknown  quantity,  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with;  humanity  stood  on  trial  be- 
fore him. 

Slowly,  as  he  watched  Bitsy  Wilson,  a  sort 
of  greed  came  into  his  eyes.  But  when  Bitsy 
waved  an  invitation  and  he  came  slowly,  his 
swagger  had  a  touch  of  wariness. 

"Hello,  sailor,"  Bitsy  said.  "How  about 
being  my  partner? " 

"Why  not?"  Bill  Shane  said.      *' 

"Okay."  Bitsy's  voice  had  a  throb  of  ex- 
citement in  it.  "Hurry  up,  you  kids — you 
and  me.  Bill,  and  Annabee  and  the  corporal 
and  Charlie  and  Howard.  Let's  go." 

"But  I  can't  in  these  shoes,"  Charlie  said. 
"I've  always  had  duck's  disease— too  near 
the  ground — but  in  these  I  waddle." 

"Sugar,  you're  wonderful,"  Bitsy  said. 
"Just  go  ahead  and  roll  'em." 

JMoBODY  took  the  bowling  very  seriously, 
but  it  was  good,  clean  fun.  It  was  even  fun 
when  Charlotte  couldn't  get  her  fingers  out 
of  the  heavy  ball  in  time  and  went  halfway 
down  the  alley  on  the  seat  of  her  slacks.  The 
way  they  all  laughed !  Spending  an  evening 
like  that  was  very  reassuring.  It  was  being 
young  with  your  children.  It  was  being  pals. 

The  wire  came  about  a  week  later: 

CAN'T  MAKE  IT  HOME,  BUT  HAVE  TO  COME 
AS  FAR  AS  KANSAS  CITY.  HOW  ABOUT 
CATCHING  A  PLANE  AND  MEETING  ME 
THERE  MONDAY.     JOHN. 

"  I  never  was  so  excited  about  anything  in 
my  whole  life,"  Charlotte  said  to  Clare.  "Do 
help  me  pack,  you're  so  good  with  clothes." 
The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  she  had  been,  of 
late,  badly  bored.  House- 
work was  foreign  and  dis- 
tasteful to  her  after  the 
long  years  when  she  had 
stirred  up  an  occasional 
meal  as  a  gesture.  Little 
by  little  it  was  coming 
back  to  her,  like  riding  a 
bicycle,  but  she  didn't  like 
it.  She  had  never  cared 
much  for  other  women; 
she  was  convinced  that 
most  women  didn't — they 
only  said  they  did  for  fear 
of  being  thought  jealous, 
and  she'd  never  had  to 

worry  about  that.    Now, 

social  life  had  practically 
ceased;  nobody  played  much  bridge  any 
more,  and  if  you  went  as  an  odd  woman  to 
night  clubs  or  hotels  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  feverish  familiarity  that  was  new  and  un- 
pleasant. 

The  things  that  had  once  filled  her  life 
seemed  to  be  crumbling  away.  John  had 
asked  her  to  be  careful  about  money;  he'd 
bought  War  Bonds  up  to  his  limit  and  be- 
yond. So  that  the  fascinating,  absorbing  oc- 
cupation of  clothes  wasn't  what  it  used  to 
be.  For  Charlotte  Wilson,  it  came  at  a  bad 
time.  In  a  few  years  she  would  be  middle- 
aged,  then  old — old.  None  of  these  things 
would  matter  any  more.  Soon — so  soon— 
her  looks  would  go.  A  fear  began  to  haunt 
her  that  it  might  happen  at  any  minute; 
she  might  look  in  a  mirror  and  see  herself 
unmasked,  with  the  glamour  .gone  as  leaves 
fall  suddenly  from  a  golden  maple  in  autumn. 
Of  course  John  wouldn't  expect  her  not 
to  buy  things  for  Clare  and  Bitsy.  Oddly 
enough,  she  and  Clare  met  most  freely  in  the 
field  of  clothes  and  cosmetics,  and  clothes 
seemed  to  be  more  important  to  Clare  every 
day.  Charlotte  had  some  delicious  moments 
with  the  lovely  things  they  bought :  the  suit  of 
sleek  black  satin  with  the  tight  gold  vest;  the 
violent  green  cut  in  daring  lines  that  looked 
like  nothing  at  all  off  and  like  a  million  dol- 
lars on;  the  little  wool  and  flannel  tailoreds, 
with  wide  flared  collars  that  looked  so 
stunning  on  Clare's  tall  model  figure. 

But  as  for  herself,  Charlotte  Wilson,  wife 
of  John  Wilson,  she  felt  and  fought  some 
change  all  about  her.  The  spoiled,  pampered 
wife,  the  gay  young  mother  who  couldn't 
possibly  belong  to  those  big  girls,  had  needed 
the  background  of  a  pleasure-mad  world,  of 
comedy  drama,  of  sensuous  music,  and  the 
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background  and  the  music  were  changing — 
changing — and  her  own  httle  figure  against 
the  new  backdrop  might  be  incongruous. 
The  shift  had  been  so  sudden,  so  stupendous, 
that  she  had  been  unprepared  for  it.  The 
telegram  from  John  was  a  new  lease  on  life. 

"You'd  think  you  were  going  on  your 
honejTTioon,"  Clare  said. 

She  felt  rather  like  that  when  the  bellboy 
showed  them  into  the  hotel  sitting  room. 
And  John  said.  "I  hope  it's  all  right.  The 
town's  pack-jammed.  Best  I  could  do." 

The  sitting  room  was  impersonal,  gray, 
with  Venetian  blinds  and  inverted  lighting. 
It  might  house  murder  or  adultery  or  sac- 
rifice or  joy  and  absorb  them  all  so  that  to 
the  next  guest  it  was  blankly  empty. 

"  I  think  it's  lovely,"  Charlotte  said  shyly. 
Hotels  always  excited  her.  "I  bet  Grandma 
Halloran  never  spent  a  night  in  a  hotel  bed- 
room in  her  whole  hfe,"  she  said.  "She 
thought  all  hotels  were  wicked." 

"How  are  the  kids? "  John  Wilson  said. 

"Wonderful,"  Charlotte  said.  She  didn't 
want  to  talk  about  the  children  just  yet,  not 
really.  John  looked  so  tall  and  dark.  She 
had  forgotten  how  strong  he  looked;  she 
wanted  to  spend  hours  just  looking  at  his 
lean  face  with  the  arched  nose  and  the  fas- 
cinating lines  that  ran  down  from  his  nose  to 
the  comers  of  his-  mouth.  But  if  you  were  a 
mother  you  were  expected  to  be  a  mother  all 
the  time.  "  Bitsy's  got  her  first  kid  crush  on  a 
sailor — he's  an  odd  boy." 

"Isn't  she  pretty  young  for  that  kind  of 
thing?"  John  said. 

"Oh,  John,  it's  just  puppy  love;  she's 
grown  up  for  her  age— all  the  girls  are  now. 
Junior  goes  off  to  the  harbor  ever>'  day.  He 
never  thinks  about  anything  but  boats." 

Ihere  was  a  little,  shy  silence.  Charlotte 
opened  her  bag  and  took  out  the  tiiin  chiffon 
nightgown  and  the  delicate  robe  and  the 
smart  little  dinner  dress.  John  Wilson 
watched  her.  He  had  sent  for  her  because 
he  was  tired.  The  demands  of  the  war  were 
all  that  a  man  could  carry  and  they  were 
piling  higher  and  higher.  He  had  needed 
Charlotte  so  badly  he  ached  with  it,  and  yet 
at  sight  of  her  getting  off  the  plane,  so  small 
and  elegant  and  perfectly  groomed,  he  had 
felt  a  terrible  sense  of  letdown.  Watching 
her  now,  in  this  strange  hotel  room,  going 
about  her  httle  feminine  ways,  hearing  her 
breathless  httle  voice,  he  knew  that  it  had 
not  been  only  Charlotte  he  wanted.  He 
wanted  his  home  and  his  children,  the  things 
that  belonged  to  him:  his  books,  so  that  he 
could  take  down  first  tiiis  one  and  then  tliat 
as  fancy  moved  him;  his  own  chair  that 
eased  the  neuralgia  pain  under  his  right 
shoulder  that  he'd  broken  in  football  years 
ago;  his  shirts  in  the  same  drawer  for  once. 
Above  all,  he  had  an  overmastering  need 
to  see  Clare.  He  didn't  know  just  why,  but 
he  wanted  to  see  Clare. 

"How's Clare?"  he  said.  __ 

"She's  busy,"  Charlotte  said.  "You know, 
Clare  never  talks  much.  I  think  she's  in  love. 
I  think  it  would  be  good  for  her  if  she  mar- 
ried young.  She  might  get  sort  of  frozen." 

"I  don't  think  she's  frozen,"  John  Wilson 
said.  "I  have  an  idea  she's — she's  afraid." 

His  eyes  came  to  rest  on  the  little  dinner 
gown.  He'd  planned  to  have  dinner  up 
here — that  was  why  he'd  taken  a  sitting 
room.  He  wanted  to  talk  and  listen  and  hear 
about  home.  A  sense  of  guilt  peculiar  to 
American  husbands  swept  through  him. 
Poor  little  Charlotte.  She'd  been  having  a 
pretty  dull  time  of  it.  He  went  over  and 
kissed  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  turning  her 
to  him,  he  said: 

"  It  was  nice  of  you  to  come  all  this  long 
way  to  see  your  old  husband." 

Later,  when  they  had  dressed  for  dinner, 
he  walked  beside  her  in  the  dark  corridor  of 
the  hotel  and  felt  somehow  that  he  was 
pretty  dull  too.  A  maid,  laden  with  towels, 
passed  them,  and  her  eyes  upon  the  radiant 
golden  lady  in  the  sleek  black  dress  were  dis- 
dainful. 

"I  dare  say  she  doesn't  think  we're  mar- 
ried," Charlotte  said,  and  laughed. 

John  looked  down  at  her.  He  knew  that 
she  was  good,  that  she  was  faithful,  that  she 
would  have  been  faithful  even  if  she  hadn't 
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continued  to  love  him.  He  didn't  quite  un- 
derstand why  she  was  so  pleased  to  be  taken 
for  a  lady  who  would  go  to  a  hotel  room  with 
a  man  who  wasn't  her  husband.  His  mind 
stopped  short  of  realizing  that  it  was  part  of 
the  creed,  superimposed  upon  her  over  the 
years,  that  mistresses  have  more  fun  than 
wives. 

"Are  the  kids  all  alone?  "  he  said  suddenly. 

"  Why  not? "  Charlotte  said.  "Three  great 
big  grown  children  like  that.  You  don't  think 
anybody  is  going  to  kidnap  them,  do  you?" 

Joe  McCarey  walked  into  the  living  room 
of  the  Wilson  home  and  stood  looking  about 
with  narrowed  eyes.  He  looked  bigger  than 
ever,  his  vitality  seemed  to  crowd  the  room, 
and  Clare  said,  "We  won't  have  a  house  like 
this.  It  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.  You  need 
something  bigger;  the  scale's  too  little  for 
you  here." 

"It's  nice,  though,"  Joe  McCarey  said. 

Because  it  was  his  day  off  he  wore  a  regu- 
lar business  suit  of  tan  gabardine.  Clare 
thought.  He  should  wear  tweeds;  when  we're 
married  I'll  have  htm  go  to  a  special  tailor.  He 
will  look  better  in  old  tweeds  than  anything  else. 

"You  belong  in  a  place  like  this,"  Joe 
McCarey  said.  He  moved  so  swiftly  and 
lightly  that  she  was  in  his  arms  before  she 
had  time  to  think.  "I  can't  wait  much 
longer,"  he  said.  "You  must  know  you're 
driving  me  crazy.  Sometimes  I  think  you  do 
it  on  purpose." 

"Maybe  I  did  once,  not  any  more,"  Clare 
said,  and  her  head  dropped  back  and  she 
waited   for  his  kiss. 

The  coolness  of  her, 
the  sleek  streamlined 
hardness  of  her 
whipped  him  and 
stung  his  blood. 
"What  are  we  wait- 
ing for  anyhow?"  he 
said. 

"You  know, "Clare 
said,  and  took  a 
step  away  from  him. 
She  stood  looking  at 
him  with  her  eye- 
brows up  and  her 
head  tilted. 

"You  love  me," he 
said  harshly.  "  I  know 
you  love  me." 

"I — love  you," 
Clare    Wilson    said. 

'  'You  can  count  on  that .  But  don't  count  on  its 
meaning  I  'm  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself. 
Love  is  important,  but  it  isn't  everything.  I 
don't  want  a  shoddy  little  affair  with  you. 
I  never  have.  You  can  have  me — on  my 
terms."  Her  heart  was  beating  so  hard  that 
she  wondered  if  her  voice  was  quite  cool  and 
steady,  the  way  she  meant  it  to  be.  If  her 
face  was  as  amused  and  controlled  as  she 
wanted  it  to  be. 

"  I  think  she  means  to  do  something  pretty 
soon,"  Joe  McCarey  said.  "She  hasn't 
spoken  to 'me  in  a  couple  of  days — and  my 
not  going  home  on  my  day  off " 

It's  nice,  being  here  alone  like  this," 
Clare  said.  "Sit  down — over  there.  We 
haven't  ever  been  like  this,  just  alone,  the 
way  we'll  be  someday,  when  you're  all  that 
I  know  you're  going  to  be."  She  went  and 
sat  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  tipped  her 
head  back  against  his  knee.  His  hand 
touched  her  head,  lightly,  roughly;  she  felt 
it  tremble. 

"When's  your  mother  coming  back?"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  know,"  Clare  Wilson  said,  her 
cheek  pressed  against  him. 

"  Where  are  the  other  kids?  I'd  like  to  see 
that  kid  brother,"  Joe  McCarey  said.  "  I  like 
kids." 

"They're  out  somewhere,"  Clare  said. 
"Maybe  they'll  be  in  before  you  go." 

"  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go,"  Joe  McCarey 
said,  "ever.  Come  up  here;  you're  so  far 
away." 

Fourth  Street  lay  just  a  little  outside  the 
center  of  town,  three  blocks  of  it  between 
two  main  avenues.  In  every  city,  every 
town,  there  are  streets  like  it.  Congregating 
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places  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  on 
leave,  men  who  haven't  the  time  or  the 
money  to  go  home,  who  take  in  the  nearest 
city  to  their  camp  for  a  little  binge  after  the 
hard  grind  of  training  or  to  break  the  strain 
and  suspense  and  boredom  of  waiting  to  go 
over.  Onto  it  opened  the  doors  of  small  cafes 
with  dance  floors  as  big  as  the  parlor  rug, 
hotels,  not  too  expensive,  where  men^n  uni- 
form gathered  in  the  lobbies  to  talk  in  groups, 
or  doubled  and  tripled  up  in  the  little  nar- 
row bedrooms. 

The  city  didn't  have  a  servicesmen's 
canteen,  and  anyway  the  boys  wanted — half 
of  them,  at  least — to  be  on  their  own.  They 
wanted  lights  and  movement  and  noise  and 
excitement  and  fun  and  the  companionship 
of  their  own  kind. 

Junior  was  not  comfortable  upon  this 
street.  But  he  was  determined.  He  was 
looking  for  Bitsy. 

It  hadn't  been  very  much  of  a  surprise  to 
him  when  he  went  by  Annabee's  house  to 
find  that  they  weren't  there.  "I  was  just 
looking  for  Bitsy,"  he'd  said  to  the  enormous 
woman  who  was  Annabee's  mother,  and 
she'd  said  in  her  big  booming  voice,  "Why, 
I  guess  they  went  down  to  the  movies. 
Whyn't  you  come  in  and  have  a  piece  of  cake 
with  me?"  So  he  had  gone  in,  eaten  a  huge 
piece  of  the  best  chocolate  cake  he'd  ever 
met  up  with,  and  then  somehow  managed 
to  get  away,  awkwardly,  leaving  Annabee's 
mother  looking  after  him  with  that  strangely 
placid  smile  of  hers.  But  at  that  she  looked 
kind  of — kind  of  for- 
lorn, and  while  he  was 
eating  the  cake  some- 
thing she  said  made 
him  get  the  idea  Anna- 
bee  thought  her 
mother  wasn't  good 
enough  for  her. 

Playing  records  at 
Annabee's.  As  far  as 
he  could  see,  there 
wasn't  even  a  phono- 
graph in  the  stiff,  for- 
mal living  room.  Play- 
ing records  and  going 
to  the  movies  and 
bowling — oh,  sure, 
they  could  get  away 
with  that  with  Char- 
lie, but  he  was  pretty 
sure  they  went  down 
to  Fourth  Street;  somebody  had  cracked 
wise  about  that  the  other  day. 

He  was  younger  than  most  of  the  boys 
down  there  and  one  of  the  few  who  weren't 
in  uniform.  And  there  were  plenty  of  girls,  all 
right,  but  he  didn't  see  Bitsy  or  Annabee  at 
first.  There  was  a  strange  feel  to  the  street; 
he  could  sense  it  all  around  him,  in  the  faces 
of  the  men,  the  movements  of  the  girls. 

This  was  war.  These  were  men  prepared 
for  war,  not  so  idealistic  either  in  their 
patriotism  or  their  characters  that  they  had 
not  generated  other  lusts  as  well,  that  they 
had  lost  the  hunger  to  live  before  they  went 
forth  to  die. 

Here  came  the  excited,  blind,  eager  little 
girls,  hypnotized  by  emotions,  thrilled  by 
the  drama  of  war,  the  glitter  of  uniforms,  the 
hot  desire  to  be  part  of  it  all.  Fear  was  in 
them  too.  Age-old  fear  that  creeps  up  in  war- 
time from  deep  race-consciousness.  We  may 
miss  out.  Time  is  sa  short.  After  the  war  there 
won't  be  enough  men  to  go  round. 

None  of  this  did  Junior  know  in  words,  but 
something  in  him  knew  its  dangers  as  he 
walked  along  the  street,  half  dimmed  out, 
with  its  air  of  wild  and  hectic  gaiety  and 
lusty  youth  and  hurry,  hurry.  Overhead 
searchlights  crossed,  a  plane  droned  by;  un- 
der a  street  lamp  a  little  boy  shrieked  the 
war  headlines  of  his  early-morning  editions. 
Junior  kept  watching  the  girls.  They 
moved  along  mostly  in  couples,  sometimes 
in  groups  of  three  or  four.  Laughing,  wise- 
cracking, shouting,  vanishing  into  the  dark- 
ness or  through  the  swinging  doors  of  The 
Hut  or  Piggy  Jacobs'  Cafe  or  the  Paladium 
Dance  Hall  or  the  Hawaiian  Beach.  There 
were  two  types  of  girls:  the  tough  little  ones 
in  sweaters  much  too  big  for  them,  with  flat- 
heeled  shoes  and  bare  legs,  swinging  short 
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full  skirts;  and  the  daintily  feminine  ones, 
with  long  bobs  that  touched  their  shoulders 
and  sandals  and  gay  print  dresses. 

On  the  surface  it  was  carnival,  all  color 
and  comedy  and  noise  and  excitement. 
A  couple  began  to  dance  _  in  the  street  to 
the  music  sifting  out  of  a  cafe.  A  bowlegged 
corporal  said,  "What  are  you  doing  tonight, 
sweetheart? "  and  the  girl,  swinging  her  short 
skirt,  said,  "Can't  say  no  to  a  soldier,"  and 
they  went  away. 

Suddenly  Junior  saw  Bitsy.  Oh,  sure,  Bitsy 
was  the  prettiest  girl  on  the  street,  all  right. 
And  didn't  she  know  it,  Junior  thought.  All 
done  up  in  a  blue-and-white  dress  and  a 
blue  bow  in  her  hair.  She  looked  fresh  and 
sweet  even  here.  She  was  having  a  great 
lark;  she  seemed  to  be  dancing  on  the  wave, 
hardly  touching  it  with  the  tips  of  her  toes, 
and  the  eyes  of  men  all  around  her  were  pay- 
ing tribute  to  her  radiant  young  loveliness. 

To  himself  Junior  said,  She's  nuts;  she's 
got  to  go  home,  that's  all.  But  he  could  feel  his 
heart  pounding.  It  was  a  good  thing  he  was 
too  big  to  cry,  because  if  he  hadn't  been  he 
would  have  thought  he  was  going  to. 

He  wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
after  the  bright  golden  flag  of  her  hair,  until 
Bitsy  and  Annabee  stopped  to  talk  to  a 
couple  of  marines.  Then  he  got  up  behind 
her  and  said: 

"You  come  on  home  this  minute,  Bitsy." 

The  gay  grown-up  little  smile  stayed  on 
Bitsy's  lips,  but  over  her  shoulder  she  said, 
"You  little  pest,  you  leave  me  alone." 

Swiftly  she  moved  on,  but  he  kept  behind 
her  doggedly.  "If  you  don't  come  home,  I'll 
tell  how  old  you  are,"  he  said. 

t/XACTLY  then  the  siren  sounded.  Lights 
went  out,  cars  stopped,  air-raid  wardens  ap- 
peared, people  rushed  into  the  already 
jammed  cafes  and  hotel  lobbies,  couples 
huddled  in  doorways.  A  plane  whined 
fiercely,  the  searchlights  were  frantic  against 
the  dark  sky,  the  flashlights  of  the  wardens 
moved  like  fireflies  in  a  jungle.  Silence  sud- 
denly blanketed  the  street;  they  knew  too 
much  now  of  air  raids  not  to  be  silenced  by 
this  rehearsal  for  death. 

When  the  all-clear  sounded  and  lights 
went  on,  relief  erupted  wildly;  somebody 
began  to  sing  When  the  Lights  Go  on  Again 
All  Over  the  World,  and  the  fresh  young 
voices  took  it  up  and  it  lifted  like  a  hymn. 

But  in  that  blackout  Bill  Shane  had  found 
Bitsy  and  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
lightly,  almost  tenderly.  As  the  light  struck 
them  he  let  her  go,  and  she  stood  shyly,  not 
looking  at  him,  and  the  surging  crowds 
caught  them  and  drove  them  apart. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
Junior  said.  "You  come  on  home." 

"Junie,"  Bitsy  said  in  a  whisper,  "Junie, 
please  leave  me  alone.  I'm  not  doing  any- 
thing. I'm  not  doing  a  thing,  honestly.  That 
was  Bill  Shane.  He'll  take  care  of  me." 

Bill,  shoving  a  couple  of  other  girls  out  of 
his  way,  had  found  her  again. 

An  open  door  let  out  a  blare  of  the 
street's  theme  song: 

In  my  arms,  in  my  arms,  ain't  I  never  going  to 

get  a  girl  in  my  arms? 
In  my  arms,  in  my  arms,  ain't  I  never  gain'  to 

hold  a  bundle  of  charms  ? 
Come  the  dawn,  I'll  be  gone * 

Bill  Shane  listened  to  the  words.  He  said, 
"How  about  going  somewhere  for  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

Junior  said,  very  low,  "If  you  do,  I'll  tell 
him  how  old  you  are.  I'll  tell  him,  sure." 

Bitsy  took  one  look  at  his  hot,  dogged  lit- 
tle face.  "Oh,  Bill,"  she  said,  "how  about 
coming  on  up  to  my  house?  We  can  cook  up 
some  sandwiches  or  something." 

Bill  said,  "I  haven't  got  time  to  waste 
getting  acquainted  with  your  folks,  beauti- 
ful. I  got  to  get  back  to  my  ship  before 
long." 

Eagerly,  Bitsy  said,  "There  aren't  any 
folks  except  Charlie — my  mother — and  I 
don't  think  she's  back  yet.  She's  an  air-raid 
warden.  And  anyway,  she's  a  pal,  isn't  she, 
Annabee?" 

*From  the  Fratik  Loesser  song.  In  My  Arms.  Copy- 
righted, Saunders  Publications. 


U.  S.  Government  Experts 
found  3  out  of  4  people 
weren't  getting  enough  vitamins 
and  minerals  from  their  meals 


^4^' 


ALLTHE  VITAMINS  Gov't  Experts 

and  Doctors  agree  are  essential... 


Don't  get  tired,  nervous,  run-down 

Why  be  doomed  to  feel  low,  under 
par  just  because  your  diet  lacks  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  need?  Now 
there  is  a  simple  way  to  get  them — 
take  Vimms  every  day. 

Government  Experts  .  .  .  and  Doctors 

In  a  nation-wide  survey  of  eating 
habits.  Government  experts  found  that 
three  out  of  four  people  weren't  getting 
enough  vitamins  and  minerals.  Other 
surveys  show  similar  results.  Vimms 
contain  all  the  vitamins  Government 
experts — and  doctors,  too — recognize 
as  essential  in  the  diet. 

Vimms  also  give  essential  minerals 
to  work  along  with  the  vitamins.  Cal- 
cium and  Phosphorus  for  teeth,  bones 


and  body  tissue — and  Iron,  for  good 
rich  blood.  Taking  three  Vimms  each 
day  will  bring  the  average  diet  up  to 
peak  vitamin-mineral  efficiency. 

/JU^  No  other  product  at  any  price 
matches  all  of  Vimms'  advantages 

Beside  their  other  advantages, 
Vimms  keep  their  standard  strength — 
and  the  vitamins  in  Vimms  are  ab- 
sorbed readily  and  efficiently!  Vimms 
are  pleasant-tasting,  cost  only  a  few 
cents  a  day. 

Start  every  day  with  Vimms.  An 
easy  way  to  remember  is  to  take  your 
3  Vimms  at  breakfast.  Get  Vimms  fi-om 
your  druggist,  your  qualified  dealer. 
Lever  Brothers  Company,  Pliarmaceu- 
tical  Division,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Swans  Down  Speedeluxe  Oake 


YOU'VE  HEARD  about  it,  of  course  ... 
the^ensational  new  mixing  method  for 

cakes  that  evetyone's  d.scussmg. 

to  beat  the  batter! 

But  if  you're  used  to  Swans  Down 


^^h  r=,kes        the  kind  that  has  made 
superb  caKes  .  •  •  "'^  t  ,„  i   rhoice 

Swans  Down  almost  the  3-to-l  choice 
of  packaged  cake  flour  users. 

Lay  your  doubts  aside!  For  here  is  a 

texture.  Just  try  it  and  see. 


SPEEDELUXE  WHITE  CAKE  ^^^^ 

-(^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-^Sah.esHorten.„. 

1  teaspoon  salt  ,easpo«n  van.lU  1  cup  milk 

1 1/4  tups  sugar 


S.,flouroi..rn.asurein..f.«^H 
baking  powder,  Silt,  and  1/4       i 

.-:xix.r:iSri^i.^ 

'."•llWa  up  in  soft  peaks;  set  aside. 

Have  shortening  at  room  ''^'"P",^ "r*;.; 
p,iiinhowUnastn-,usttoSotc.i.^S.H 

'"  t''  ''rMixunn      11  fl<.ur  is  d.mp- 

milk.  /J*'/^  -/"'  .    ^  2   w/H///<'. 

^^'t  ^l^'Xuff  ^oJ'be  counted.) 


;:;^i"u;wt;ilL  speed  f^,r  batter, 
^c'^p^own  bowl  and  beater  often 

'■"'''??„     layers    45   minutes  for  loaf, 
minutes  tor  layer:,,   ->■> 

/■>«•  Party  Cake,  use  layers.  Frost  with 
T-mnutc    frosting;    sprinkle    with    pink- 
LTJd  sugar.  Garland  with  flowers. 
{All  meaiurtmeiili  are  level.) 


CHOCOLATE  PARTY  FROSTING 

{^l-or  Servkman's  Cake) 


4  squares  Baker  s  Unsweetened  Chocolate 
3  cups  confectioners   sugar 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 


1/4  cup  hot  water 

4  egg  yolks 

4  tablespoons  shortening 


Melt  Chocolate  in  double  boiler.  Remove 
from  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  s.dt,  and 
water  and  blend.  Add  '^gS  jolks  one  at  a 
time,  beating  well  after  each.  Add  shorten- 


ing, a  tablespoon  at  a  time,  beating  thor- 
oughly after  each  addition.  Spread  on 
ifx 9  X  2-inch  cake  and  decorate  with  but- 
ter frosting  tinted  with  yellow  coloring. 


Naturally,  you  couldn't  dream  of  making  this  cake . . . 
or  any  of  the  new  quick-method  cakes  .  .  .  with  ordinary  flour. 
But  try  them  with  Swans  Down!  You  can't  imagine  how  ex- 
cited you'll  be! 


FREE!  — Swans  Down  "Speed-Way"  Recipes 

Send  for  new  folder  of  Swans  Down  "Speed -Way"  recipes— all 
different  all  wonderful!  Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  to 
make  them!  Write  to  General  Foods,  Dept.  L.H.J.  5-4-4,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

A  Product  of 
General    Foods 


Annabee  said,  "Oh,  sure.  Or  we  can  go 
to  my  house.  My  mother's  on  the  graveyard 
shift." 

Bitsy  looked  at  Junior,  but  he  shook  his 
head.  "No,"  she  said  gaily,  "we'll  go  to  my 
house."  She  gave  Junior  a  dirty  look. 
"Maybe  we  can  have  a  minute  alone." 

Bill's  eyebrows  went  up.  Oh,  well,  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  lose. 

"Wasn't  it  lucky  I  got  back  for  the  air 
raid?"  Charlotte  said,  over  a  sandwich.  "My 
first  since  I  was  a  warden.  I'd  hate  to  have 
missed  it." 

"We  thought  you  weren't  coming  back 
until  tomorrow,"  Bert  Cutting  said.  "Want 
some  coffee?" 

Charlotte  shook  her  head.  "John  had  to 
go  back  to  Washington  and  I  just  happened 
to  get  a  reservation."  She  stood  up,  smiling 
a  little  under  her  helmet.  The  little  cafe  on 
the  side  street  was  empty  except  for  the  air- 
raid wardens  who  had  gathered  when  their 
duties  were  over.  "I  have  to  go  home  now 
and  see  where  the  children  are.  They  don't 
even  know  I'm  back." 

"I'll  walk  home  with  you,"  Bert  Cutting 
said. 

"  Imagine  an  air-raid  warden  having  to  be 
escorted  home,"  Charlotte  said,  but  she  let 
him  walk  along  beside  her.  Funny  old  Bert. 
Years  ago,  when  she  first  met  John,  Bert 
Cutting  had  had  an  awful  crush  on  her.  In 
a  way,  she'd  sort  of  wished  him  off  on  Mimi, 
making  up  a  foursome,  so  Grandma  Hal- 
loran  would  let  her  go  out  once  in  a  while, 
and  then  when  she  married  John  Wilson 
Bert  and  Mimi  had  got  married  too. 

On  the  little  walk  in 
front  of  the  Wilson  house, 
he  said,  "  I  wish  there  were 
air-raid  alerts  oftener.  It's 
the  only  time  I  ever  see 
you  any  more." 

"Don't  be  silly." 

"  What's  silly  about  it?  " 
Bert  said  obstinately.  "I 
always  thought  you  were 
a  knockout.  You  don't 
need  to  be  so  stuffy  and 
high-hat  with  an  old 
friend."  He  made  a  clumsy 
effort  to  get  an  arm  around 
her. 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake," 
Charlotte   said  and  gave 

him  a  little  shove,  though        

she  couldn't   help   laugh- 
ing, the  idea  of  Bert — Bert  Cutting — making 
a  pass  at  her  was  so  absolutely  ridiculous. 

It  was  at  exactly  that  moment  that  the 
front  door  opened  and  in  the  stream  of  light 
Charlotte  saw  Bill  and  Bitsy— and  knew 
they  must  have  seen  her.  Not  that  it  made 
any  difference,  but  just  to  make  sure  she 
gave  Bert  another  shove  and  ran  into  the 
house.  All  the  radios  were  on,  so  were  all  the 
lights.  The  kitchen  was  full  of  boys  and  girls 
and  the  remains  of  sandwiches. 

"But — darling!"  Charlotte  said. 

Well,"  said  Bitsy,  with  a  little  giggle, 
"I'm  home,  aren't  I?"  After  all,  the  house 
had  always  been  run  for  her.  Bitsy  said, 
"And  a  guy  on  the  front  steps  making  a  play 
for  Charlie !  Gang,  this  is  the  wiener;  wiener, 
this  is  the  gang.  Charlie's  a  little  wobbly  be- 
cause she  just  had  to  strong-arm  a  neighbor 
on  her  own  front  porch.  Welcome  home, 
sugar." 

0/  course  Bitsy' s  right,  Charlotte  thought. 
/  always  want  her  to  bring  her  friends  home. 
that's  what  home  is  for.  But  somehow  she  felt 
strange,  she  found  herself  groping  for  a  tone, 
a  manner,  a  ground  on  which  to  meet  this 
younger  generation.  It  was  absurd,  of 
course,  it  didn't  mal-;e  sense,  but  there  it  was: 
she  felt  stiff  and  self-conscious,  she  didn't 
have  any  sureness  of  how  to  handle  them. 
She  was  pleased  that  Bitsy  had  condescended 
to  use  the  house,  she  didn't  want  to  antag- 
onize Bitsy's  friends,  she  wanted  to  be 
popular,  to  make  a  good  impression ;  in  some- 
thing she  felt  instinctively  was  a  horrifying 
reversal  of  relationships,  it  was  Charlotte's 
manners  and  charm  and  worthwhileness  that 
were  on  trial,  not  those  of  the  young  people 
who  stood  in  her  kitchen.  The  kids  eyed  her 


FKUDEIVCK 

^  Sonielimes,  looking  deep 
^  into  the  eyes  of  a  child, 
you  are  conscious  of  meeting 
a  glance  full  of  wisdom.  The 
rliild  has  known  nothing  yet 
hut  love  aiitl  heauty — all  this 
piled-up  world  knowledge  you 
have  a<'<|uired  is  unguessed 
at  hy  him.  .\nd  yet  you  meet 
this  wonderful  look  that  tells 
you  in  a  m«>ment  more  than 
all  the  years  of  experience 
have  seem<"d  to  teach. 

— HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE: 

Women  and  Other  Women. 

(Duffleld  8.  Co.) 
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coolly,  impersonally,  distantly,  with  a  sort 
of  tolerant  superiority.  She  had  a  fleeting 
memory  of  bringing  boys  in  to  meet  Grandma 
Halloran,  but  she  didn't  have  time  to  analyze 
what  it  meant,  that  memory. 

Of  course  she'd  been  caught  at  a  dis- 
advantage, she  was  embarrassed  about  that 
idiotic  scene  with  Bert  Cutting.  But  above 
all  things  she  didn't  want  Bitsy  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  now.  ., 

"Really,  Bitsy,"  she  said,  "that  never 
happened  before.  The  way  you  talk,  any- 
body would  think  I  spent  every  evening 
shoving  people  around  on  the  front  porch." 
Her  laugh  was  self-conscious  still,  a  little 
confused,  but  she  thought  she'd  struck  the 
right  note.  After  all,  they  were  just  having 
fun.  The  music  coming  out  of  the  radio 
seemed  to  her  to  have  gone  mad ;  it  was  some- 
thing or  other  about  Harry  James  going 
boogie-woogie,  it  made  her  head  ache  and 
suddenly  she  wanted  to  cry.  /  must  be  tired 
from  that  plane  trip  and  the  air  raid  and  all, 
she  thought. 

Ihe  young  marine  leaning  against  the  sink 
unwound  himself  and  came  over.  "Can't 
blame  the  old  guy  for  trying,"  he  said.  "And 
as  for  you  being  Bitsy's  ma,  don't  give  me 
that  double  talk.  I  bet  you're  her  sister  and 
she's  been  hiding  you  because  she's  jealous. 
All  the  time  I  was  at  boot  camp  I  used  to 
dream  about  a  blonde  like  you." 

How  could  you  help  laughing  at  a  boy 
like  that?  He  wasn't  anything  but  a  child, 
really. 

"Isn't  she  cute?"  Bitsy  said,  her  shoulder 
touching  close  against  Bill's. 

Bill  just  stood  there  fori 
a  minute,  looking  at  Char^ 
lotte.  A  flushed  and  laugh 
ing  Charlotte  with  thd 
young  marine's  arm  flung 
carelessly  across  her  shoul 
ders.  "Yeah,"  Bill  saidj 
"she's  quite  a  gal." 


But  after  she  had  made 
her  nightly  rounds  and 
found  Junior  asleep  with 
a  strangely  dirty  face,  al- 
most as  though  he  had 
been  crying  and  had  dug 
dirty  fists  into  his  eyes, 
after  she  had  found  Clare's 
bed  empty,  Charlotte  Wil- 

son  found  herself  clinging 

to  the  washbowl  in  hei 
bathroom  to  hold  herself  upright  on  knees 
that  shook.  She  had  brushed  her  curh 
straight  back  and  there  was  no  softeninj 
protection  now  for  the  face  that  looked  bad, 
at  her  from  the  mirror,  almost  a  stranger 
face,  white  and  frightened. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  witli 
me,"  she  said  aloud.  "I'm  scared.  Oh,  God 
don't  let  anything  happen  to  them." 


Across  the  city,  dark  now,  growing  almos 
quiet,  though  since  the  war  came  it  wa 
never  wholly  quiet,  another  worhan  mad' 
that  nightly  pilgrimage  of  mothers.  It  wa 
a  small,  simple  bedroom.  Elsie  McCare 
moved  between  the  crib  and  the  child's  bee 
tucked  the  baby  in  carefully  and  smoothe 
the  rough  little  head  of  the  three-year-ol 
boy.  Even  in  his  sleep,  she  thought,  he  look 
like  Joe. 

The  sound  of  the  door  opening  sent  ht 
flying  into  the  front  room.  But  it  wasn't  JO' 
It  was  funny  little  fat  Manny,  and  his  roun 
face  was  longer  than  she  thought  it  coul 
ever  be. 

Elsie  said,  "Never  mind.  You  couldn 
find  him.    I  know.    It's  that  girl.    I  know. 

Manny  shuffled  his  feet.  He'd  worked  ft 
Joe  McCarey  for  a  long  time;  Joe  was  top 
he  was  the  greatest  guy  in  the  plant,  as  f; 
as  Manny  was  concerned,  as  far  as  a  lot  < 
the  boys  were  concerned.  He  wanted  to  c 
what  was  right  and  what  was  loyal  by  Jo 
and  he  hoped  this  was  it,  because,  after  a 
Elsie  wq^  his  wife  and  there  were  the  kic 
But  he  didn't  want  to  hear  anybody  sayii 
anything  against  Joe.  It  was  all  rigl 
though,  because  Elsie  didn't  seem  to  be  tal 
ing  to  him,  she  stood  there  pushing  her  sc 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Make  these  2  ration- 
stretching  dishes  with 

America's 
Finest  Bacon 

Buy  the  best . . .  Cook  it  right . . .  Use  it  all 

Can  you  think  of  any  meat  that  serves  more  people 
per  pound  than  fine  bacon  like  Armour's  Star?  Just 
a  little  Star  Bacon  adds  so  much  richness  of  flavor  to 
any  dish.  And  that's  why  it's  a  marvelous  meat  course 
for    hearty    dinners    in    these    days    of   rationing. 

Here  are  two  grand  new  meal  ideas  that  bring  the 
inviting  flavor  of  America's  Finest  Bacon  to  your  table. 
One's  a  really  diflferent  dinner  .  .  .  the  other  turns  just 
a  couple  of  Star  Bacon  slices  into  a  main  dish  for  four. 
Both  these  meal  ideas  come  from  the  Armour  kitchens 
.  .  .  and  are  planned  for  vou  by  experts  on  downright 
fine  eating. 


Armour's  Star  Bacon  is  Something  Special 


With  rationing,  you  want  to  be  sure  to  get  the  finest  bacon  you 
can  for  your  points.  To  get  the  best  quality,  just  say:  "Armour's 
Star  Bacon,  please,"  and  you'll  have  three   real  advantages: 

One,  slices  from  the  choicest  bacon  sides.  Only  the  best  bacon 
is  selected  to  bear  the  Armour's  Star  label. 

Two,  rich,  fine  flavor.  Because  Armour's  Star  Bacon  is  sugar- 
cured  .  .  .  then  slowly  smoked  over  fragrant  hickory  and  hard- 
wood fires  to  heighten  its  goodness. 

Three,  bigger  slices  of  bacon  on  the  platter!  The  special  curing 
of  Star  Bacon  minimizes  shrivelling  and  curling  in  cooking. 
Cook  Bacon  This  Way  :  To  broil  bacon,  place  slices  on 
broiler  rack,  4  to  5  inches  under  heat  unit.  Broil  about  3  minutes 
to  the  side  or  until  crisp  but  not  brittle.  For  pan  frying,  lay 
slices  in  cold  frying  pan,  and  cook  slowly  over  low  heat.  Pour 
off  fat  as  it  accumulates.  Cook  7-8  minutes. 


Armour's  Star  Bacon  and  Hot  Stuffed  Eggs 


Armour's  Star  Bacon  Potato  Pufis 


8  slices  Armour's  Star  Bacon 
4  hard  cooked  Cloverbloom 

Eggs 
2  tbsps.  Cloverbloom  Butter 

or  Mayflower  Margarine 
}4  cup  chopped  fresh 

mushrooms 
Ji  cup  chopped  onion 

Simmer  eggs  in  water  to  cover  for  20 
minutes.  Cool  in  cold  water.  Brown 
mushrooms  and  onions  in  butter.  Add 


1  tbsp.  flour 
>2  cup  milk 
14  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  pepper 
J4  tsp.  mustard 
Buttered  bread 
crumbs 


flour  and  blend.  Add  milk  gradually 
and  stir  until  thick.  Remove  shell  from 
eggs  and  cut  lengthwise.  Remove  yolk 
centers  and  masli.  Add  cream  sauce  and 
seasonings  to  yolks  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Stuff  egg  whites.  Sprinkle  buttered 
bread  crumbs  over  tne  top.  Broil  .5 
minutes  or  until  brown.  Serve  eggs  on 
toast  squares  with  plain  cream  sauce. 
Serve  with  crisp  bacon.  4  servings. 


4  large  baking  potatoes  Pepper 

}i  cup  bacon  drippings  Hot  milk 

2  or  3  leftover  bacon  strips       Salt 

(cooked) 
Bake  well  scrubbed  potatoes  for  1  hour 
or  until  tender  in  350°  F.  oven.  Cut  a 
Llice  from  the  top  of  each,  scoop  out 
contents  into  bowl  and  mash,  as  for 
mashed  potatoes,  adding  bacon  fat  in- 
stead   of   butter    and   enough    hot    milk 


to  whip  them  into  a  light,  fluffy  mass. 
Season  with  salt  aiul  pepper  to  taste 
and  rcllll  the  shells,  heaping  them  high. 
Cut  loft-over  strips  of  bacon  into  cubes 
and  sprinkle  over  the  top  of  the  puffs. 
Return  to  oven  or  broiler  long  enough 
to  brown  edges  of  the  potatoes.  Garnish 
with  radishes.  A  delicious  hot  luncheon, 
4  servings. 


©  ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
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For  finest  quality  and 
flavor  ank  for  Armour't 
Br„n<l,.d  Froductt: 
Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Beef 

Star  Lamb  and  Veal 
Star  Sausages 
Star  Canned  Meats 
Cloverbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Products 


rmour 
^nd  Company 
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"But  doctor,  /  fio/d  fiancfs 
so  beaut/fi///y !" 


1,  "Here  I  get  a  chance  at  FREE 
NURSE  TRAINING— and  you  won't 
pass  me  on  my  physical.  I'd  make 
a  good  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse,  you  ol' 
fuddy-duddy!  I'd  soothe  fevered 
brows  and  .  .  ."  "Young  lady," 
interrupted  Old  Fuddy-Duddy, 
"with  your  nerves  and  temper, 
you  couldn't  get  into  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps!" 


scMcjimcd  the  hidy,  "who's 
got  a  tcnipir?"  "Another  thing,"  con- 
tinued Fuddy-Duddy,  "a  Cadet  Nurse 
doesn't  hold  hands  and  pat  brows.  She 
nurses!  That's  a  job  for  our  country's 
finest  women!  Now,  about  your  temper... 


3.  "How  well  do  yoii  sleep.' "  "Doc,  "  she 
sighed,  "i  ilniil  slce|>.  Mut  1  do  get  to  bed 
early— ask  Mom.  1  have  dinner,  a  cup  of 
coffee,  listen  to  the  radio,  and  go  to  bed." 
"Young  lady,"  winked  Fuddy-Duddy, 
"you  are  affected  by  caffein  in  coflee. 


4.  "Why  don't  you  try  Sanka  Coffee.'' 
Sanka  is  good  coffee,  yet  it's  97%  caffein- 
free,  can't  keep  anyone  awake.  Try  Sanka 
Cofi'ee  and  get  some  regular  sleep.  Then 
come  back  and  we'll  see  about  those  jan- 
gled nerves.  You'll  be  a  nurse  yet,  Saucy!" 


5.  "Well,  if  it  isn't  my  favorite  patient! 
When  you  graduate  aren't  you  set  to  be 
a  registered  nurse.  Saucy?  Seems  that's 
as  smart  as  it  is  patriotic;  now  you're 
answering  flncle  Sam's  call  and  getting 
a  lifetime  education,  too!" 


Join  a  procfc/ profession. . . 

ENLIST  iN  THB   U,$.  CADET  NURSB    CORPS ! 


For  more  information  about 
The  U.  S.  Cadet  Norse  Corps 

Write  to  U.S.  Cadet  N.>rse 

Corps,  Box  88,  New  York, 
New  York.  Or  apply  at  your 

local  hosp.tal.  TRA>N  J^^^^, 

-BEAU.S.CADM   NURSE- 


For  more  •-^o-°*";r  «« 

SANKA  COFFEE 

!S  A  Product  of  Genera 
Foods.  Vacuum-pacU^ 
DRINK   SANKA   AND   SLEEP. 


Vk"  Listen  to  the  Kate  Smith  Hour  every  Friday  evening.  CBS  Network. 


{Continued  from  Page  56) 
brown  hair  back  from  her  forehead  and  it  was 
more  as  though  she  was  talking  to  herself. 

"He's  like  somebody  crazy  about  her,  like 
he  was  possessed;  he  hasn't  got  any  sense 
left  at  all.  He  just  can't  see  or  hear  or  think 
about  anything  but  her,  like  he  was  some- 
body bewitched."  She  lifted  her  head  then 
and  looked  straight  at  Manny.  "I'm  not 
going  to  stand  it,"  she  said  in  a  thin  little 
voice.  "I  don't  have  to  stand  it.  I'm  going 
to  do  something." 

Before  Manny  could  get  out  the  front 
door  she  had  turned  and  walked  back  into 
the  bedroom  with  the  babies.  Manny  went 
on  through  the  little  front  yard,  stumbling 
over  one  of  little  Joey's  trucks,  and  he  was 
talking  to  himself.  This  was  all  more  than  he 
had  bargained  for.  /  don't  know  if  I  ought  to 
tell  Joe,  he  said  to  himself,  /  don't  know,  and 
that's  the  truth. 

Coming  home  a  few  evenings  later,  Junior 
found  his  mother  already  in  bed.  "You 
sick?"  he  said. 

"Not  really,"  Charlotte  said  drowsily.  "I 
went  to  the  blood  bank  this  afternoon.  It 
always  makes  me  just  kind  of  weak  and 
wobbly.  Do  you  mind  getting  your  own 
supper,  lamb?  You  can  find  something  in 
the  icebox." 

When  he  had  gone  clumping  down  the 
stairs  she  sat  up  and  turned  on  the  radio. 
Really,  this  Sinatra  business.  Those  girls 
weren't  fans,  they  were  case  histories.  She 
wiggled  the  dial  and  a  rich  voice  said,  "Are 
we  a  Christian  nation  when  half  the  homes 
of  America  no  longer  bother  to  send  their 
children  to  be  instructed  in  the  great  living 
philosophy  of  Christ?"  Finally  she  got 
some  quiet  music,  but  the  voice  stuck  with 
her.  When  she  was  little,  she  used  to  go  to 
Sunday  school — Grandma  Halloran  saw  to 
that— all  dressed  up  with  her  clean  handker- 
chief pinned  to  her  waist  with  a  safety  pin. 
She  had  liked  the  hymns.  /  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  sent  the  children  to  Sunday  school, 
she  thought,  but  it  was  always  so  hard  to  do 
it  on  Sunday. 

She  was  almost  asleep  again  when  Clare 
came  in.  She  had  on  a  dress  of  aquamarine 
with  a  silver  girdle  and  Charlotte  said,  "You 
look  so  lovely,  Clare.  Next  time  I'm  born 
I  want  to  be  tall  like  you, with  shiny  black  hair 
and  green  eyes  so  I  can  wear  slinky  clothes." 

"You'll  turn  my  head,  darling,"  Clare 
said.  "'By  now." 

For  the  first  time  Charlotte  noticed  the 
trim  overnight  case  she  carried.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  throat  constricted.  She  simply 
couldn't  cope  with  Clare  tonight.  Then  she 
saw  Junior,  leaning  against  the  door,  his 
mouth  and  hands  both  full  of  sandwich,  and 
knew  she  had  to. 

"Where  are  you  going?  "  she  said  stupidly. 

"I'll  stay  all  night  with  one  of  the  girls," 
Clare  said.  "We're  doing  some  work  to- 
gether." 

But  Clare  didn't  move  as  fast  as  Bitsy 
when  she  was  ready  for  an  exit,  and  Char- 
lotte said,  "Wait  a  minute — what  girl?" 

"Nobody  you  know,  Charlie,"  Clare  said 
coolly. 

"  But  I  ought  to  know  where  you  are  if  you 
stay  out  all  night,"  Charlotte  said.  She  got 
out  of  bed  and  wrapped  her  robe  around  her 
and  then  realized  that  was  a  mistake.  It 
gave  Clare  the  advantage  of  her  willowy 
graceful  height.  She  towered  over  her 
mother  and  Charlotte  felt  dumpy  and  in- 
adequate. She  said,  "I  can't  let  you  stay 
out  all  night  unless  I  know  where  you  are,  in 
case  something  should  happen — in  case  I 
needed  to  find  you.  I  don't  think  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do,  Clare,"  and  knew  she  was 
weakening  her  case  by  talking  too  much. 

"You  see  too  many  movies,"  Clare  said, 
with  her  cool  laugh.  "I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  scandalous,  pet." 

"You  going  to  let  her  get  away  with  that, 
Charlie?"  Junior  said.  "If  she  was  my 
daughter " 

Charlotte  said,  "I  think  I  have  to  know 
where  you're  going,  Clare.  I've  never  co- 
erced my  children,  but " 

"It's  my  life,"  Clare  said.  "I'll  live  it  my 
own  way.  I  don't  like  being  dictated  to." 


QUICKER 


SHOPPING 


THIS 


f 

1 


A  trip  to  the  cupboard,  a  twist 
of  the  wrist,  gives  you  instantly  \j^ 
the  best  of  the  summer's  crops.  // 
No  standing  in  line,  no  count-  '^^ 
ing  of  points.  Can  at  home  the  % 
EASY  Kerr  way — one  sure  way  '% 
of  having  plenty   to   eat.   Use —  G^ 


-  ^^,«,WA50N  JARS  AND  CAPS 

^  je^fe^  Mason  Cops  fit  all  Mason  Jors  ^ 

B?  ,4 

»  require  no  rubber  rings,  seal  air- 
JjJ  tight.  Kerr  Mason  Jars  are  an 
y^  investment,  not  an  expense.  Use 
fk  screw  bands  over  and  over.  Buy 
only  inexpensive  Kerr  Lids  each 
year  thereafter.  ^ 

I  ^Jfl^A^^Kerr  Homemaker,  ^ 
\wf^CC     24   pages   of  time  ^ 

'tables,     instructions,     recipes,  ^k 
and    100   gummed  labels.    Write  ^ 
KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 

Dept.  140,  Los  Angeles  13,  California 
W^^  A /ways  Depe)idiil)U  •  Look  for  this  Name 


Look  up  at  your 
'  '  ,  ceilings! 

Are  they  unsightly 
^  "*S.\ or  unsafe? 


PLAN  NOW  to  avoid  the  dust 
and  delay  of  trying  to  re- 
plaster.  Patches  are  seldom 
permanent.  After  V-day— the 
solution  will  be  wonder-work- 
ing Upson  Panels.  They  go  on 
easily  and   quickly  over  old 


THE   UPSON  COMPANY 
115  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  New  York 
Send  me  your   FREE  booklet — "How  to  Remodel 
Interiors  for  Pleasure — For  Utility." 


I      Nome ' 

I      Address , 

I      Cilv  State  I 


Remove  a 
cawse  of  odors... 


•  With  all  today's  extra  responsibilities, 
you'll  welcome  this  new,  quick  way  to  do 
dirty  jobs  pleasantly.  Sergeant's  Disin- 
fectant, beneath  its  fresh  pine  fragrance, 
is  a  germ-killer,  deodorizer  and  cleaning 
aid  all  in  one. 

Add  a  little  to  water  —  and  you  can 
really  clean  and  freshen  kitchen,  bath- 
room, sickroom,  basement,  closets  or  ken- 
nel. Use  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  (made 
with  pure  pine  oil)  to  help  keep  sink 
and  toilet  bowls  germ-  and  odor-free. 

Drug  and  department  stores  have 
Sergeant's  Disinfectant.  Get  a  botile 
today  —  for  health  and  cleanliness. 


. . .  Leave  a  pine-woods 
fragrance! 


SetqeauVs 

DISINFECTANT 


6R 


own*® 


fKSf? 


New  thousands  every  day  are 
switching  to  S/froux  Tissues.  Be- 
cause they're  proving  ihree  ways 
beffer:  softer  .  .  .  stronger  .  .  . 
more  absorbent!  Keep  them 
handy  for  colds,  removing  make- 
up and  countless  other  uses.  One 
box  will  convince  you  that  Sifroux 
Tissues  are  better  tissues. 


ROUX 

TISSUES 
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"See?"  Junior  said.  "See  what  I  mean? 

"I've  always  trusted  you,  Clare,"  Chai/'/' 
lotte  said.  "I  thought  trusting  you  was  tY*9 
right  way" — she  steadied  herself;  she  w; 
shaking  and  it  crept  into  her  voice — "bi 
unless  you  tell  me  where  you're  going,  I  can 
allow  you  to  go,  that's  all." 

"I  really  can't  imagine  what  you  can  c 
to  stop  me,"  Clare  said.  "I'm  sorry  yf 
forced  this  issue,  Charlie,  but  I  can't  alio 
you  to  interfere  with  me.  I  don't  consid 
you  competent.  I'm  a  better  judge  of  wh 
to  do  with  my  life  than  you  are." 

She  ran  quickly  down  the  stairs.  She  wasr 
in  the  least  sorry  for  her  mother.  Sentime 
talists — the  word  was  still  new  enough 
Clare's  vocabulary  to  be  one  of  her  i 
vorites — sentimentalists  who  refused  to  loi 
life  between  the  eyes  deserved  to  be  worrie 
especially  when  they  went  out  of  their  w; 
to  imagine  things  to  worry  about.  Absu; 
things,  like  that  obvious  and  insulting  su 
picion  of  Charlie's  that  Clare  was  going 
spend  the  night  with  Joe  McCarey.  The  r 
flection  on  her  morals  did  not  annoy  Clar 
what  she  resented  was  the  implication  th; 
she  might  be  stupidly  sentimental  herself- 
stupid  enough  and  sentimental  enough  t 
play  her  trump  card  when  it  would  lose  th 
trick  instead  of  winning  it.  Clare  was  able  t 
enjoy  a  beautiful  feeling  of  both  misjudgei 
innocence  and  enormous  worldly  wisdom  a  ' 
she  went  her  way  to  spend  the  night  preciseh 
as  she  had  told  Charlie  she  was  going  to  spenc 
it.  If  Charlie  preferred  to  believe  something 
else,    something    that    practically    accused 
Clare  of  being  both  a  fool  and  a  liar,  it  would 
serve  her  right  to  worry. 

But  Charlotte  wasn't  worrying.  She  had 
run  downstairs  after  Clare,  but  she  had 
hardly  hoped  to  get  there  in  time  to  prevent 
Clare's  leaving,  and  she  had  realized,  help- 
lessly, that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  prevent  it 
anyway.  And  as  she  passed  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  the  disordered  wreckage  of  Junior'? 
supper-getting  gave  her  a  queerly  welcomi, 
excuse  for  turning  from  a  problem  that  ha' 
no  answer  to  one  that  she  knew  how  to  dei 
with.  Bringing  cleanliness  and  order  into  ht 
kitchen  was  distantly  like  bringing  them  into 
her  world.  Hot  water  and  soap  and  cleanser, 
at  work  on  saucepans  and  sink,  seemed  al- 
most to  be  at  work  on  life.  Pushing  her  haii 
back  from  her  hot  face  with  a  wet  forearm 
after  the  immemorial  custom  of  women,  shi 
let  the  work  and  heat  and  smells  and  noise 
carry  her  back  toward  Grandma  Halloran' 
kitchen  and  Grandma  Halloran's  ideas. 

Without  realizing  that  she  was  doing  i 
she  talked  to  herself,  out  loud,  the  wa 
Grandma  Halloran  used  to  talk  to  hersel 
And  the  words  she  was  saying  were  very  lik 
the  words  that  Grandma  Halloran  woul 
have  used. 

"Miss  Impudence!  Talking  to  me  lik 
that !  '  I  really  can't  imagine  what  you  ca 
do  to  stop  me ! '  Just  because  her  father  isn 

here  she  thinks  she  can Of  course  she 

staying  with  one  of  the  girls  and  only  tryin- 

to  make  me  think '  I  really  can't  iir 

agine  what  you  can  do '  Oh,  can't  you 

You  just  wait  till  tomorrow  morning,  youn 
lady,  and  you'll  find  out!" 
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Make-up  "scuffed  up" — You  knoiv  how  scaly  bits  of 
dead  skin  scuff  up  and  spoil  your  make-up.  But 
did  you  ever  realize  what  dirt-catchers  those  Utile 
roughnesses  can  be?  Enough  to  dull  and  coarsen 
your  whole  complexion! 

"Re-style''^  your  complexion — with  a  luscious  1 -Minute 
Mask!  Just  slip  a  fluffy  white  layer  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  over  your  whole  face — except  eyes. 
"Keratolytic"  action  of  the  cream  loosens  and 
dissolves  tiny  skin  roughnesses  and  trapped  dirt 
particles.  Tissue  off  the  Mask  after  one  minute — 
and  see  the  difference  in  your  looks! 


Fresher  look.  .  .  softer  feel!  "My  complexion  seems 
so  much  brighter  after  a  1-Minule  Mask!"  exclaims 
Mrs.  Biddle  who  is  a  popular  member  of  Phila- 
delpliia's  yomigest  married  crowd.  "It  has  a 
Hghter,  finer-textured  look  that  I  love.  And  my 
face  has  a  smoother  finish,  too— ready  and  waiting 


for  soft -blending,  clinging  make-up 


'All  right!  Who  was  the  fifth  Presi- 
dent?   Don't    tell   him,  mother!" 


"IT'S  A  GRAND  POWDER  BASE,  BESIDESI 

•  "3  or  4  times  a  week,  I  use 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  as 
a  smoothing — brightening 
1-Minule  Mask,"  says  Mrs. 
Biddle.  "Other  days,  I 
spread  on  a  light  film  of  the 
cream  before  make-up.  It 
holds  powder  so  smoothly!" 


Help  eaBp  the  glass 
eiiortage!  Buy  one 
loveh'  BIG  jar  of 
Pond's  iiiBtead  of 
several  small  ones. 


THE  MORE  WOMEN  AT  WORK— THE  SOONER  WE  WIN! 
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&ET  0\JT  yOUR  CAKE  J\b^S 
^OLKS.  MOW   you  CAN  MAKE 

LIGHTER  CAKES  THAT 


STAY  FRESH  LONGER 


S-^yS 


■  E^'^y 


M* 


Fouss,  have  TOO  heard  my  grand 
Dews? New,  Easy-Mix  Spry 

is  here!  An'  women  everywbere  are 
srirrin'  up  cakes  in  next  to  no  time — 
an"  feastin"  their  eye^  on  the  beauti- 
ful ii^t  layers  they  gpt  now. 

'Xan'  sakes,  but  I'm  e:sdted!  An' 
soil  you  be,  too,  when  you  try  new 
Spry  an'  my  easy  new  2-step  way 
to  mis  a  cake. 

"Yes,  there's  just  two  simple 
steps  to  my  new  Spry  cake  reoeipts. 
There's  no  creamin'  to  make  jx»ur 
aim  ache.  No  long,  hard  beatin'.  Only 
one  bowl  to  wash  up.  Think  of  the 


work  you  save.. .your  batters  readj^ 
for  the  oven  in  two-thirds  less  time! 
"An',  folks,  ju5t  ia^e  the  Hghter 
cakes  j'ou  get — simply  delicious! 
Even  small  families  can  ha^-e  cakes 
now,  "cause  Spn>-  cakes  stay  fresh  so 
much  longer  that  not  a  slice  is  wasted. 
So  keep  scarce,  liigb-point  butter  for 
table  use  an'  bake  with  Spr\-. 

Grand  for  ALL  baJdng,  frying 
"Use  new  Spry  for  your  old  favorite 
cake  receipts,  too.  Get  flak^-,  tender 
piecrust  an'  crispy  digestible  fried 
foods  with  pure,  all-\-egetable  Spr5\" 


& 

■  -SAVES  V3  MIXING  TIME 
CHIFFON  'ftHITE  CARE 


1^  rap  SqpffT 


Xk^vk  lucre***** 


•Wir- 


Step  2. 


Mix  drg  ingrediemts  -  "• 

5^':^»njiag  sttp  needed  ^th 
newSfav!  _ 

ill  mix.  To  &WT  mixture,  «dd 
about  100 strokes.  Seeh(wre»sy 


FOR  ALL  BAKING  ti  FRYING 


:-^„    ^rape  and  mix.  >oU«' 
batter  vou  get  with  JVevr,  i:^ . 
-   ^^fw^nciiSprv-««^ed 

to35ininut«v  ^PJ^^*^  -  V^^ 
-^^-^SH^  FROSTING 

,diit«*.  l^^,*^^f^iKani  of  tartar. 
«*l^t«,  Ht«^*^J^  ^^,  ^ih 
p,^  over  ^^^'^-T^^Ze  will  hold  s 

T^^'       n*-lv  with  xx-Uow '-ol- 

r-  ..„v^B  vanilla  and  ^4 

c:     -  --l^at  until  cool 

■«■-'-■•••■-■. '^-  '^^  frosting  on 

ana  '  "■- 1^-  - 
adesand  us«-  -- 


:^»VATyOOR  GftOC£R'S 


.      Guonnitrvd  b^' 


"\Miat  are  they  here  for?  They've  never 
came  to  our  dance  before.  What  do  they 
want?" 

"■What  do  you  think  they  want?"  the 
girl  called  back.  '"My  sister  said  there  were 
four  girls  to  everj-  man  at  their  dance  last 
Saturday." 

Bill  spun  Nancy  away.  '"Four  girls  to 
eva^-  man,"  he  mused.  He  grinned  down 
at  her.  "In  that  case,  would  tou  call  it  a 
de.ei  line?" 

Xancj-  always  laughed  at  his  jokes,  but 
she  didn't  laugh  now.  "My  goodness,  that's 
awful."  she  said  slowly.  "How  are  they  ever 
going  to  keep  up  their  dances,  with  so  many 
men  away?  I  ne\'er  thought  of  it,  did  you? 
It's  rotten  for  them." 

Bill  looked  around  the  room.  There  must 
have  been  about  a  dozen  of  the  older  girls 
on  the  floor  now.  You  could  spot  them  in  a 
minute  It  wasn't  so  much  their  faces  or 
their  clothes,  but  something  in  the  way  they 
moved — an  assurance,  a  grace.  In  contrast, 
the  TOimger  girls — the  fifteen  and  sixteen 
year  olds  who  belonged  here  at  the  Friday- 
night  dance — looked  painfully  awkward  and 
unfinished. 

"Who's  that?"  Bill  asked  Nancy.  "Do 
you  know  who  that  is.  that  blond  one?" 

"I  think  she's  Viola  Miller's  guest.  I 
don't  know  her  name.  My  goodness,  ^e's 
super,  isn't  she?" 

.\n  unaccustomed  little  knot  of  annoy- 
ance tightened  in  Bill's  chest.  Super,  he 
thought.  Ever\thing  was  always  "super" 
to  Nancy.  That  kid  word.  You'd  think  there 
weren't  any  other  words. 

"She's  verj'  attractive,"  he  said  with  dig- 
nitA\ 

He  didn't  know  that  Nancy  looked  at  him 
oddly,  because  he  was  looking  at  the  blond 
girl.    She  wasn't  only  at- 
tractive. Bill  thought  she      

was  beautiful.  She  had 
that  wonderful  hair,  worn 
brushed  up  away  from  her 
face  and  neck,  in  the  style 
tliat  Bill's  mother  always 
said  reminded  her  of  a 
washwoman.  The  blond 
girl  didn't  look  like  a 
washwoman.  She  looked 
like  an  actress  or  a  model 
or  something.  It  was  hard 
to  belie\'e   that   she  T«-as 

actually  here  at  the  Fri-       

day  night  dance.    It  was 
as  hard  to  belie\"e  as  if  Betty  Grable  or  .•Vnn 
Sheridan  had  suddenly  turned  up  and  started 
dancing  with  Johnny  Quirt. 

.Johnny  Quirt  looked  funny  with  her.  He 
wasn't  much  of  a  dancer  an>-way.  and  now  he 
seemed  to  be  stumbling  all  over  his  big  feet. 
His  face  was  ver\-  red.  and  when  they  came 
near  enough  Bill  could  see  the  perspiration. 

She'll  think  tve're  a  bunch  of  kids.  Bill 
thought.  /  }{ish  I  comU  dem*  wiii  her. 

AxD  then,  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
realized  he  actually  could  dance  with  her — 
that  she  was  right  here  near  him.  almost 
witliin  reach,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  ask 
her.  the  way  Johnny  Quirt  had  done — at  the 
same  moment  that  he  realized  that,  he 
realized  something  else.  He  had  been  on  the 
floor  with  Nancy  a  long  time — an  awfully 
long  time — and  nobody  had  cut  in.  He 
looked  down  at  her.  half  expecting  to  see 
that  she  had  suddenly  developed  measles  or 
become  cross-eyed,  but  she  was  lust  the 
same,  except  that  she  smiled  at  him  so 
quickly.  Too  quickly.  He  had  seen  that 
rapid,  mechanical,  nervous  sniile  before — on 
the  faces  of  other  girls  who  had  been  dancing 
too  long  with  the  same  fellow. 

.\larmed.  he  watched  what  was  left  of  the 
stag  line-  Most  of  it  had  been  absorbed  by 
the  recent  influx  of  older  girls.  The  few  re- 
n:iaining  stags  avoided  Bill's  eyes  skillfully. 
They  looked  through  all  the  boys  who 
danced  their  high-school  partners  slowly 
and  hopefully  past.  The  only  ones  they  saw — 
the  only  ones  they  recognized — were  Sam 
Southard  and  Johnny  Quirt  and  the  others 
who  were  dancing  with  the  new  girls.  Ever>" 
few  nunutes  a  stag  would  leave  the  line  and 
cut  m  on  one  of  these,  and  a  new  stag  would 
take  his  place. 


1^  HO  ARE  WE  FOR? 


^  W  o  must  haxe  s.omelx>d>  to 
W  help  us  keep  up  our  illu- 
sion* about  ourselves — some- 
bod>  to  go  over  the  top  with 
us.  applaud  us.  have  faith  in 
us,  and  hold  us  up  to  our  own 
idea^ls.  Lo%e  is  the  loneina  for 
a  p>ernianent  eheerleader. 

— HELEN  ROWLAND: 
This  Morrie-d  Life. 
(Dodoe  Pub.  Co.) 


Nobody  was  going  to  cut  in  on  him  and 
Nancy.  Why  would  anybody?  Nobody 
wanted  to  dance  with  a  httle  kid  not  axteea 
years  old  yet.  when  there  were  women  here — 
beautiful  women.  He  was  stuck  with  her. 
He  x^-asn't  ever  going  to  get  to  dance  with 
that  beautiful  blonde.  He  was  stuck  with 
Nancy. 

The  music  changed,  softened,  aeveloped 
a  new  and  subtle  rh\thm.  Bill  saw  the 
blond  girl  nod  and  smile  at  the  band  leader 
and  turn  back  into  her  partner's  arms.  She 
had  requested  a  rumba.  Heck,  none  of  these 
guys  could  do  a  rumba — not  the  right  way, 
not  the  way  Bill  could  do  it.  You  had  to  have 
real  rhjThm.  You  had  to  have  loose  knees. 
He  wished  he  could  show  her — just  once. 

r>t.T  there  was  no  use  going  sour  on  Nancy. 
She  couldn't  help  it  that  she  was  only  a  kid. 
He  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it  and  try 
to  show  her  a  good  time,  even  if  he  was  sttKk 
for  the  evening.  She  was  a  smooth  dancer, 
an\-way — that  was  one  thing.  In  the  sun»-. 
mer.  when  there  were  no  Friday-night 
dances,  they  had  tried  out  a  lot  of  new  steps 
on  her  porch.  They  had  tried  the  rumba,  too, 
with  a  record  of  the  same  song  the  band  was 
placing  now.  and  they  were  pretty  good  to- 
gether, pretty  solid. 

He  made  himself  smile  down  at  her. 
"Come  on,  sugar,"  he  said.  "This  is  our 
music."  • 

But  she  stood  still  and  dropped  her  hands 
out  of  his.  ■■  I  have  kind  of  a  headache."  she 
said.  ■■  I  think  I'll  rest  awhile;  do  you  mind? 
You  go  ahead  and  dance." 

He  thought  he  must  be  dreaming,  Nancy 

never  had  a  headache.  She  never  wanted  to 

rest  unless  he  was  with  her.   He  looked  at 

her,  and  she  really  did  look  sort  of  pale. 

"Well."  he  said,  "of  course 

if   you   don't   feel  so 

good "  He  hoped  he 

sounded  reluctant.  He 
hoped  she  couldn't  hear 
the  way  his  heart  ■aas 
jumping.  He  made  him- 
self stand  still  and  watch 
her  until  she  was  out  of 
sight  in  the  lounge,  .\fter 
all,  she  was  a  good  little 
kid. 


The  blond  girl  followed 

him  as  though  they'd  been 

dancing  together  all  their 
lix^es.  He  didn't  have  to  practice  on  the  porch 
with  her.  She  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
going  to  do  as  soon  as  he  knew  himself.  Her 
chin  came  just  to  his  shoulder,  and  her  hair 
against  his  cheek  was  subtly  fragrant.  She 
felt  different  in  his  arms  from  any  girl  he'd 
ever  danced  with — not  soUd,  like  Nancy, 
nor  light  and  fragile,  nor  bony,  but  as  though 
she  were  a  part  of  him,  blending  the  move- 
ments of  her  body  with  his,  her  grace  widi 
his  grace. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Her  %'oioe 
was  low  and  deep — so  unlike  the  chirping 
voices  of  high-school  girls.  "\\'hat  are  you 
doing  at  this  kiddie  party?" 

She  could  see  he  didn't  belong  here.  She 
could  see  he  was  a  man.  "I  could  ask  you 
the  same  thing."  For  the  first  time  he  was 
conscious  of  the  engaging  quality  of  his  grin. 
He  used  it  on  her  deliberately.  "What  are 
\x>u  doing  here?*' 

Instantly  she  answered,  "I  came  to  find 
you." 

He  saw  someone  from  the  stag  line  bear- 
ing down  on  them,  and  quickly,  without  ask- 
ing her  permission,  he  took  her  hand  and 
ran  with  her,  off  the  floor  and  outside.  He 
did  it  almost  without  thinking,  and  then  he 
had  a  moment  of  panic  He  should  have 
been  smoother.  He  should  have  said  some- 
thing clever  and  then  maneuvered  her  to- 
ward the  door,  not  gone  running  like  a  kid. 

But  she  seemed  to  like  it.  She  locJced  at 
him  with  a  little  half  smile  and  said.  "You're 
a  man  of  action,  aren't  you?" 

.Afterward  he  could  never  remember  very 
much  of  what  he  had  said  out  there,  but  at 
the  time  he  felt  clever  and  sophisticated 
and  wonderfully  quick  with  his  answers.  He 
had  ne\'er  been  any  of  these  things  befae.  |^ 
(ConHnufA  om  Page  64) 
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Sh-hh!  We  went 
overboard  on  the 
Smorgasbord  !* 


Belt-line  haiufuet,  Swedish  Style 
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•  Quiet,  please  .  .  .  Eddie  really  needs  that 
snooze  .  .  .  the  poor  dope  ate  a  lunch  so  heavy 
he  feels  as  though  he  swallowed  an  anvil! 

On  second  thought,  maybe  Eddie  better  wake 
up  to  a  modern  idea.  You  see,  Eddie,  smart 
people  have  discovered  it  isn't  onhj  at  breakfast 
time  that  you  can  enjoy  the  delightful,  light, 
balanced  nourishment  of  Post  Toasties. 

Youll  find  delicious  Post  Toasties  especially 
good  for  lunch.  Post  Toasties,  the  crisper  com 
flakes,  are  a  basic  food— one  of  those  important 
Basic  7  foods  you  need  every  day,  according  to 


=r 


U.  S.  government  nutrition  experts.  .So,  Post 
Toasties  are  perfect  for  any  meal ! 

Youll  like  the  mouth-watering  flavor  allure, 
the  refreshing  crispness  and  cooling  pick-up 
in  these  golden  corn  flakes.  For  lunch,  try  a 
big  bowl  of  tasty  Post  Toasties  with  fruit,  milk 
and  sugar— a  delightfully  satisfying  luncheon 
dish,  yet  it  provides  three  Basic  7  foods. 

And  remember.  Post  Toasties,  the  crisper 
corn  flakes,  are  unrationed  .  .  .  inexpensive  .  .  . 
plentiful .  .  .  easy  and  quick  to  serve. 

So  keep  alert  .  .  .  keep  going  .  .  .  with  a  cri.sp, 
delicious  Post  Toasties  lunch  today. 


^/^ 


^  Post  Toasties  Waldorf 

^ost  Toasties  and  Strawberries 
topped  u^iih  cottage  cheese    ' 
Milk  or  cream 
'^o^ted  Roll,- and  Jelly 
Carrot  Stich  Coffee 
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'Posf  Toasfies 

A  GENERAL  FOODS  CEREAL 


THIS  CEREAU 
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ANGELUS  ROUGE 


it  seems  to  match  your  own  blood  tones! 


"Highlight"  Your  Complexion  Like  Many 
Of  The  Loveliest  Actresses  Do — 

Angelus  Dry  Rouge  — created  bv  the  exclusive  House  of  Louis  Philippe 
—  is  especially  blended  to  "highlight"  your  whole  complexion. 

This  beauty-famous  ANGELUS  Rouge  appears  so  natural  it  seems  to 
match  your  own  blood  tones.  Just  see  if  people  don't  think  that  deli- 
cate ANGELUS  "blush"  is  your  own  natural  youthful  color! 

ANGELUS  Rouge  is  used  by  some  of  the  most  fascinating  screen 
actresses!  Why  not  let  it  flatter  your  skin  with  exquisite  loveliness? 

In  case  you  prefer  a  creme  rouge  — by  all  means  try  famous 
ANGELUS  Rouge  Incarnat  which  may  be  used  for  both  lips  and  cheeks. 
Stunning  shades!  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 

^'Glamour  VeU"  Your  Skin  With 
Triple  Refined  ANGELUS  Face  Poudre 

Many  of  the  most  glamorous  stage  and  screen 
stars  use  ANGELUS  Face  Poudre.  It  is  triple  re- 
fined to  insure  enchantingly  smooth  texture.  It 
imparts  a  glowing  youthful  finish  to  even  dull 
sallow  skin.  Clings  for  hours  without  caking, 
streaking  or  piling  up  in  patches.  Economy  size 
only  49^  (plus  taxi.  Also  a  larger  handsome 
de  luxe  size.  Seven  glorious  shades. 


ANGELUS   IIPSTICK  — ROUGE— FACE   POUDRE  — CREMES— MAKE-UP 


(Continued  from  Page  62) 
but  it  must  have  been  in  him  somewhere, 
just  waiting  for  a  girl  like  this  to  bring  it 
out. 

She  asked  him  all  about  himself,  and 
you  could  tell  she  was  really  interested.  She 
sat  with  him  on  the  stone  bench  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  never  leaving 
his  face,  and  that  absorbed  way  she  looked 
at  him  gave  him  the  most  wonderful  feeling 
of  power.  He  felt  that  there  was  nothing  he 
couldn't  do. 

Her  name  was  Karen  Moore.  He  had 
never  thought  much  about  names  before, 
but  he  thought  about  hers.  He  kept  saying 
it  over  and  over  to  himself,  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful: Karen.  And  she  wasn't  just  visiting  in 
town.  She  w-as  going  to  stay.  She  was  stop- 
ping with  the  Millers  until  her  own  apart- 
ment was  ready,  and  then  she  was  going  to 
live  there  alone,  and  work  as  a  secretary  for 
Mr.  Miller. 

Bill  had  never  known  a  girl  who  lived 
alone.  He  wondered  how  old  she  was,  and 
then  he  thought  of  all  the  famous  lovers 
where  the  woman  had  been  older  than  the 
man.  He  couldn't  just  place  their  names, 
but  he  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  What 
did  age  matter,  anyway?  When  two  people 
clicked — when  two  people  were  in  har- 
mony   

He  told  her  he  would  be  in  uniform  soon, 
and  she  said,  "Oh,  Bill,  you  too?"  She 
didn't  look  surprised,  or  make  cracks  about 
his  being  so  young.  She  just  said  "You 
too?"  as  though  it  mattered  to  her  that  he 
was  going — as  though  it  mattered  a  lot.  And 
then,  when  he  said  it  wouldn't  be  until  the 
summer,  she  brightened  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  sleeve  and  said,  "At  least  we'll  have  a 
little    time,    won't    we? 

Most  of  the  winter.    Un-      

less " 

"Unless  what?" 

She  smiled  that  little 
half  smile  of  hers  and 
leaned  toward  him.  Only 
she  didn't  really  lean;  it 
was  subtler  than  that.  He 
wasn't  aware  that  she  had 
come  closer  until  he 
smelled  the  fragrance  of 
her  hair  again.  "Perhaps 
I'm  assuming  too  much. 

Perhaps  there's  someone      

else." 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  for 
just  an  instant,  he  had  an  image  of  Nancy, 
but  it  was  like  an  image  in  a  dream,  shadowy 
and  unreal.  "No,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "there's 
nobody  else." 

Her  lips  were  just  under  his.  He  wanted  to 
kiss  her  more  than  he  had  ever  wanted  any- 
thing in  his  life,  but  he  couldn't.  At  the  very 
instant  that  he  needed  it  most,  all  his  self- 
assurance,  all  his  sense  of  power  and  sophis- 
tication deserted  him.  He  stood  up,  trem- 
bling, and  his  voice  was  loud  and  angry. 

"We'd  better  go  inside,"  he  said.  "They'll 
be  wondering  what  happened  to  us." 

"Of  course,"  she  said  immediately,  "if 
you  say  so."  She  gave  him  a  quick,  intimate 
look,  and  walked  ahead  of  him  into  the  room. 

What  a  goon  I  am,  he  said  to  himself  bit- 
terly. What  a  super  goon!  But  he  began  to 
feel  all  right  again  as  soon  as  they  d^ced 
together. 

"You're  marvelous,"  she  murmured. 
"We'll  have  to  do  this  often  this  winter." 

He  W'.\.nted  to  keep  on  dancing  with  her 
forever,  but  this  time  when  someone  came 
to  cut  in,  he  had  to  let  her  go.  He  walked 
back  to  the  stag  line  and  waited,  watching 
her  with  Eddie  Waters,  and  he  thought  that 
Eddie  looked  as  silly  with  her  as  Johnny 
Quirt  had.  Ekidie  was  one  of  his  best  friends, 
and  he  was  planning  to  join  up.  too,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  but  Bill  thought  that 
though  Eddie  might  be  ready  for  the  Navy, 
he  certainly  wasn't  ready  for  a  girl  like 
Karen.  He  was  a  long,  skinny  boy  with 
curly  hair  that  wouldn't  stay  plastered  dowTi, 
and  smooth  red  cheeks.  Bill  had  never  no- 
ticed before  how  young  Eddie  looked.  He 
was  staring  at  Karen  with  an  expression  just 
like  a  calf,  an  entranced,  slightly  bewildered 
calf,  and  Bill  had  to  laugh  to  himself. 


TOXGIE  TWISTER 

1^  "Look  at  the  funny  man 
^  across  the  road,'"  said  the 
five-year-old. 

"^  hat's  he  doing?"  asked 
the  mother  as  she  turned 
round  from  a  shop  window. 

"Sitting  on  the  pavement 
talking  to  a  banana  skin.*' 

— E.  S.  DE  PONCET: 

"Better  Joket,  Storiei  ond  Toaits," 

(Meador  Pub.  Co.,  Boston.) 
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He  laughed  to  himself  and  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  rocking  back  and  forth  a  little 
on  his  heels,  feeling  very  confident,  very 
superior.  The  way  Karen  felt  about  him,  the 
chances  were  she  would  be  asking  him  up  to 
her  apartment  as  soon  as  she  was  settled. 
He  would  bring  her  two  orchids,  green 
ones — what  did  he  want  with  a  new  camera, 
anyway,  now  that  he  was  going  to  enlist?— 
and  he  would  pin  them  to  her  shoulder  and 
then  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  A 
stone  bench,  with  people  likely  to  pop  out 
any  minute,  was  no  place  for  a  kiss  like  that; 
but  alone  in  her  apartment  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. He  would  kiss  her  ardently  and  then 
put  her  away  from  him  and  say,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "We'd  better  get  out  of  here. 
I  don't  trust  myself."  And  she  would  look 
up  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  answer, 
"Oh,  Bill,  you  have  such  strength.  I  love 
you.  Bill." 

It  occurred  to  him  suddenly  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  dance  with  one  of  the  other 
girls,  not  to  stand  there  and  let  Karen  think 
he  was  just  waiting  for  her.  He  looked 
around  the  room.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
looked  anywhere  but  at  Karen. 

Most  of  the  fellows  his  age  were  dancing 
with  the  girls  who,  like  Karen,  had  come  to 
the  Friday-night  dance  for  the  first  time. 
Johnny  Quirt  was  dancing  with  Viola  Miller, 
the  back  of  his  neck  perspiring,  and  Sam 
Southard,  who  fancied  himself  a  ladies'  man, 
was  lifting  one  eyebrow  at  a  statuesque 
brunette  in  a  manner  that  was  meant  to  be 
quizzical.  They  looked  just  as  silly  as  Ekidie — 
just  as  young  and  dazed. 

And  all  at  once  he  knew  that  he  must 
have  looked  silly  too.    He  stared  at  these 
friends  of  his,  clumsily 
pinch-hitting  for  the  Sat- 
urday-night    men — the 
men  who  were  gone  now — 
and    he    stared    at    the 
younger  girls   who  stood 
in  forlorn  groups  at  the 
edge  of  the  floor,  or  danced 
unenthusiastically    with 
boys  who  were  too  young 
for  them,  and  he  wasn't  a 
bit  amused  any  more.  He 
was.  instead,  both  sad  and 
angry.    Because   of  what 
was  happening    here    to- 
night, the   Friday-night 
never  be  the   same   again, 
was  gone  out  of   them — some 


dances  would 

Something 

dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  something  gay 

and  easy  and  young. 

He  looked  again,  and  his  heart  began  to 
beat  in  a  peculiar  way.  Because  he  didn't 
see  Nancy.  She  wasn't  anywhere  around. 
He  couldn't  have  explained  his  feelings  when 
he  saw  she  wasn't  there,  but  he  knew  he  felt 
terrible.    If  she  had  gone  home — left  the 

dance  because  of  him He  didn't  know. 

It  was  all  mixed  up  with  the  chair  in  her 
living  room  and  her  mother's  gingerbread 
and  the  way  she  said  everything  was  super, 
and  with  this  idea  he  had  that  the  Friday- 
night  dances  were  spoiled. 

He  found  her  out  at  the  football  stadium, 
a  lonely  little  speck  up  among  the  empty 
benches.  She  wasn't  crying,  just  sitting 
there  with  her  shoulders  hunched  over  and 
her  hair  falling  fcJrward  around  her  face. 

"Hello,"  she  said  when  she  saw  him. 
"How  did  you  know  where  I  was?" 

"Heck,  when  you  know  a  girl  so  well  you 

can  kind  of  figure  out "   He  sat  down 

next  to  her,  not  too  close,  with  his  big  hands 
clasped  between  his  knees.  Presently  he 
said,  "I  acted  like  a  goon,  a  sappy  kid." 

He  half  expected  her  to  deny  it,  but  she 
tossed  her  hair  with  that  appealing,  puppy- 
like motion  of  her  head  and  smiled  at  him 
and  said,  "I  guess  it  takes  a  man  to  know 
when  he's  been  acting  like  a  kid."  And  then 
she  moved  closer  to  him  and  added  softly, 
"It's  all  right.  Bill.  I  still  think  you're 
super." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  it  was  soft  and  yet 
strong  and  solid  in  his.  He  felt  all  peaceful 
and  comfortable  and  warm.  This  was  the 
way  he  guessed  he  would  feel  when  the  war 
was  over  and  he  came  home  again. 
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#  TWICE -RICH  .  .  .  that's  the  kind  of  tomato 
juice  that  always  comes  to  your  grocer's  shelf  \in- 
der  the  Libby  label! 

You  see,  we  begin  with  expertly  grown  toma- 
toes .  .  .  pick  them  on  the  very  day  they're  most 
rich  in  flavor  .  .  .  most  rich  in  vitamins. 

Then  Libby  science  steps  in  to  protect  this 
fresh-from-the-vine  juice.  We  know  how  to  keep 
that  full,  ripe,  sun-drenched  flavor  .  .  ,  and  how 
to  retain  those  precious  "tomato  vitamins". 
Sparkling  juice  packed  with  such  care  is  rich  in 
Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C  .  .  .  a  ready  source  of 
Vitamins  Bi  and  G! 

To  help  put  these  vitamins  (and  Libby  good- 
ness, too!)  into  fighters'  diets.  Uncle  Sam  is  taking 
quite  a  large  share  of  our  pack.   But  there's  stOl 
some  Libby's  Tomato 
Juice  for  your  wartime 
meals.  Before  you  spend 
points  for  tomato  juice, 
it's  wise  to  look  for  our 
label.  And  if  you  some- 
times find  your  dealer  out 
of  Libby's  Tomato  Juice, 
take  another  of  our  fa- 
mous Family  of  Juices. 


LIBBY,  MCNEILL  &  LIBBY 


0^ 


10MATO  JUICI 
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WHERE  FOOD  GROWS  FINEST-THERE  LIBBY  PACKS  THE 
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Housework's'the  Only  Job  I  Know 

—  what  could  No  in  a  war  job  ? 


"The  More  Women  at  War 
—The  Sooner  We'll  Win!" 

Harness  that  housework  energy  and 
skill   to   any   home-front   service! 
Every   day,  more   and   more  women 
must  help  keep  production  moving 
If  your  town  needs  workers,  each 
day  you  delay  means  more  men 
must  die— Victory  must  be  post- 
poned.  Below,   see   how  many 
domestic  duties   can   be  applied 
to  a  war  job ! 


Ever  cook — serve  meals?  ...  a  res- 
taurant or  hotel  needs  you!  A  real  war  job, 
if  ever  there  was  one — vital  to  civilian  life! 
Full  time,  part  time,  there's  a  place  for  you, 
with  pay.  Read  tlie  classified  ads  in  your  home 
paper — for  openings  available  now.  Or  get  free 
advice  from  your  Employment  Service  Office. 


Ever  sew  and  mend?  .  ■  •  industries  need 
you!  Clotliing  manufacturers,  for  example. 
And  other  services — such  as  communications 
— requiring  deft  fingers,  precision  work.  Your 
newspaper  want  ads  list  the  jobs  in  your  town. 
Let  your  U.  S.  Km[)loyment  Service  Office 
help  find  the  spot  that's  best  for  you. 


Ever  keep  accounts  ?  •  •  •  manage  house- 
hold bills,  budgets?  The  WACS,  WAVES, 
SPARS  and  MARINES  need  women  for  many 
types  of  work.  Jobs  computing  pay  rolls,  keep- 
ing records,  etc.  Serve  in  uniform — release  a 
tnan  to  fight!  Inquire  at  your  nearest  Army 
or  Navy  recruiting  station. 


Ever  go  marketing  ?  ...  try  selling!  It's 
like  shopping — in  reverse.  Drug  store  clerks 
are  urgently  needed  to  sell  cosmetics  and 
other  items,  to  serve  at  fountains  or  as  cash- 
iers. A  job  in  any  store  is  essential!  Inquire  in 
your  neighborhood — read  those  want  ads! 
Start  working  today! 


Published  in  the  interest 

of  the  war  effort 

by  Kleenex*  Tissues 


Paper,  too,  has  a  wartime  job  .  .  .  that's  why 
there's  not  enough  Kleenex  Tissues  to  go  around. 
But  regardless  of  what  others  do,  we  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  Kleenex  quality  in  every  par- 
ticular, consistent  with  government  regulations. 


TOMORROW  IS  FOREVER 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Tuesday — today  was  Monday,  so  here  was 
the  page  for  tomorrow.  She  was  scribbling 
"Kessler  to  dinner,  7:30,"  when  the  date  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  leaped  up  at  her  and 
struck  her  and  made  her  start  to  put  the 
calendar  down  quickly,  but  she  could  still  see 
the  date  and  she  put  her  arm  over  her  eyes  as 
though  by  doing  that  she  could  shut  it  out 
of  sight  of  her  mind.  October  6,  1942.  Even 
with  her  eyes  covered  she  could  still  see  it, 
October  6,  1942. 

Now  all  her  power  of  will  and  reason  was 
insufficient  to  hold  her  back  from  the  shadow 
into  which  she  was  slipping,  into  which 
she  still  went  down  once  every  two  or  three 
years  in  spite  of  her  full  life  and  happy  mar- 
riage, impelled  each  time  by  some  trivial 
incident  that  had  no  connection  with  the 
pain  it  brought.  October  6,  1942.  October 
6,  1918. 

She  was  remembering  that  day,  and  noth- 
ing she  could  do  or  think  of  could  make  her 
stop  remembering.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  autumn  sun 
coming  in  by  the  front  door  glittered  through 
the  hall  and  fell  on  the  yellow  telegram  she 
held  in  her  hand,  with  its  letters  blue-black 
against  the  shining  sheet  of  paper:  ".  .  .  re- 
grets to  inform  you  .  .  .  Sergeant  Arthur 
Kittredge  .   .      killed  .  .  ." 

It  was  such  a  cool,  shining  day,  the  trees 
reddening,  and  it  seemed  that  nearly  every 
house  in  Tulsa  had  a  flag  rippling  from  its 
front  porch.  After  spending  the  day  rolling 
bandages  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters, 
Elizabeth  came  home.  She  ran  up  the  steps, 
singing.  It  was  a  silly  song,  but  everybody 
was  singing  it  about  that  time:  "I'd  like  to 
see  the  Kaiser  with  a  lily  in  his  hand."  Their 
little  house  welcomed  her  brightly  as  she  ran 
in.  She  and  Arthur  had  lived  here  for  the 
year  before  he  went  to  the  Army. 

As  she  opened  the  door  the  sun  fell  in  a 
long  rectangle  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  She 
picked  up  the  telegram  and  slit  it  open,  and 
then  she  saw  that  it  came  from  the  War  De- 
partment. The  message  was  mercifully  brief. 
It  merely  told  her  that  Arthur  was  dead. 
She  did  not  know  then  that  he  had  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Chateau-Thierry.  They 
told  her  that  later,  in  a  letter  from  the  Red 
Cross. 

She  did  not  understand  even  the  little 
they  had  told  her.  She  stood  still,  staring  at 
the  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand,  all  her  in- 
stincts of  self-protection  rising  up  to  prevent 
her  understanding  what  it  said.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  knew.  The  purse  dropped  out  of 
her  hand  and  the  telegram  dropped  with  it. 
Her  legs  went  down  like  strips  of  macaroni. 

roR  the  first  few  hours  the  pain  stayed 
with  her,  blotting  out  everything  except  an 
occasional  confused  recollection  of  some 
minute  of  her  life  with  Arthur  and  then 
closing  around  her  again  like  a  red-hot  shell. 
Then,  slowly,  she  began  remembering  every- 
thing about  him:  not  merely  his  strength  and 
humor  and  gentleness,  but  little  unimpor- 
tant words  he  had  spoken  to  her,  the  way 
his  eyes  would  catch  hers  across  a  crowded 
room  and  make  her  feel  warm  with  his  love. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  beginning. 
She  was  spending  a  few  weeks  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  one  day  she  went  to  swim  at 
the  country  club  and  met  Arthur. 

She  went  swimming  alone,  expecting  that 
she  would  meet  some  acquaintance  at  the 
club,  which  was  always  full  of  people  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  She  was  practicing  a 
swan  dive;  she  had  already  gone  through  it 
several  times,  but  she  liked  to  repeat  it — 
standing  poised  in  the  sun  high  above  the 
green  stretch  of  water,  the  spring,  the  swift 
plunge  down  through  the  rush  of  air  with  her 
arms  out  like  wings,  and  then  at  the  right 
split  second  bringing  her  arms  together  to 
cut  the  water  and  feeling  it  close  around  her, 
and  then  up  again  into  the  warmth  and 
brightness,  so  vigorous  that  she  felt  like  cry- 
ing out,  "I'm  alive,  alive,  and  I  love  it!" 

She  was  not  looking  at  anything  when  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  raise  herself  out  of  the 


Don't  let  sore  feet  ■wear  you  down  — 
make  you  cross  and  irritable.  At  the 
first  sign  of  trouble— think  of  Blue-Jay— 
the  famous  products  that  have  brought 
quick,  comforting  relief  to  foot  troubles 
for  years.  See  which  one  of  the  Blue-Jay 
products  pictured  here  can  help  yoiil 


CORNS.  Medi. 
cated  Blue-Jay  Corn 
Plasters  instantly  stop 
pressure  pain ;  gently 
soften  and  loosen  the 
corn  so  it  can  be  eas- 
ily temoved—uith  the 
pain-producing  core! 


CALLUSES 

Get  quick  relief 
with  a  Blue-Jay 
Callus  Plaster;  the 
medication  acts  di- 
rectly on  callus  to 
help  remove  it. 


BURNING  FEET 

Cooling,  soothing  Blue-Jay 
Foot  Powder  keeps  feet 
from  sticking  to  shoes  when 
you  go  without  stockings; 
deodorizes,   too ! 


SHOE  PINCH 

"Cushion"  those 
tender  spots  with 
soft  Blue-Jay 
Moleskin.  Brings 
wonderful    relief. 


A  complete  fine 
of  Foot  Aids 

•  Don't  suffer  from  corns, 
calluses,  bunions,  tired 
burning  feet!  There's  a 
Blue-Jay  product  for 
every  common  foot  trou- 
hJe.  Look  for  the  famous 
blue-and-yellow  Blue- 
Jay  packages  at  any  drug 
or  toilet  goods  counter. 
Let  Blue-Jay  help  yoii  as 
it  has  helped  millions. 


BLUE-JAY 

FOOT     PRODUCTS 

BAUER&  BtUCK  •  Division  of  The  Kendall  Company 


Tomorrow  is  Forever 

water,  and  was  astonished  and  for  an  instant 
embarrassed  to  feel  her  finger  tips  closing  on 
somebody's  leg.  Elizabeth  started  back, 
about  to  make  an  apology.  But  before  she 
could  speak  the  young  man  had  grasped  her 
arms  and  lifted  her  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  by 
him,  and  he  was  begging  her: 

"There  now,  do  it  again!" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  in  that  first 
moment  she  liked  him  because  he  looked 
just  the  way  she  felt — young,  joyous,  alive 
with  an  extraordinary  vitality.  He  was  in- 
stantly so  vivid  to  her  that  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed, "Do  you  often  come  here?  Why 
haven't  I  met  you  before?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  wondering  the  same 
thing  myself.  My  name  is  Arthur  Kittredge. 
Will  you  let  me  see  you  do  that  dive  just 
once  more?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  and  ran  back  to  the 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  high  diving  board. 

At  the  top  she  looked  down  at  Arthur.  He 
lay  stretched  out,  his  eyes  on  her.  As  she 
saw  him  he  smiled,  raising  his  hand  in  a  lit- 
tle gesture  of  praise,  and  it  was  as  though 
everybody  else  in  the  pool  had  become  in- 
visible. Elizabeth  ran  forward  and  arched  her 
body  into  the  air,  and  as  her  hands  touched 
the  water  she  knew  it  had  been  the  most 
graceful  dive  she  had  ever  made.  That's 
what  it  does  jor  you,  she  thought  under  the 
water,  to  have  somebody  like  that  to  dive  jot. 

Arthur  sprang  into  the  pool  to  meet  her. 
They  swam  up  and  down  together,  trying  to 
ride  a  rubber  swan  and  falling  off  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  They  came  out  to  sit 
in  the  sun,  and  while  she  shook  out  her 
hair  to  dry  they  talked 
without  any  sense  of 
strangeness. 

Arthur  told  her  he 
was  a  research  chemist. 
He  was  employed  by  an 
oil  company  to  con- 
duct laboratory  inves- 
tigations leading  to  ad- 
ditional practical  uses 
for  petroleum,  and  he 
had  published  several 
pamphlets  describing 
his  work.  Chemistry, 
he  told  her,  was  the 
most  exciting  subject 
on  earth,  though  phys- 
ics ran  it  a  close  second. 

As  they  talked  she 
discovered  that  his  out- 
standing characteristic 
was  a  profound  curi- 
osity about  how  the 
universe  and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to- 
gether. Everything  from  babies  to  planets 
interested  him.  He  wanted  to  take  them 
all  apart  and  see  what  made  them  behave 
as  they  did. 

"Have  you  been  in  Tulsa  long?"  asked 
Elizabeth. 

"About  three  years." 

"Where  did  you  live  before  that?" 

"Chicago." 

Elizabeth  began  to  laugh.  "That's  where 
you  were  bom,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  how  did  you  know?" 

OECAUSE  people  born  in  Chicago  always 
call  it  'Chicawgo,'  and  everybody  from  other 
places  call  it  'Chicahgo.'  Why  is  that?" 

■"Chicawgo,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  and 
laughed.  "Why,  I  do.  What  do  you  call  it?" 

"Chicahgo,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"Chicawgo,"  repeated  Arthur.  "I  can't 
seem  to  say  it  any  other  way.  It's  like  a 
birth  certificate,  isn't  it?" 

Like  herself,  he  had  no  immediate  family, 
he  told  her.  His  parents  had  died  long  ago, 
and  he  had  worked  his  way  through  the 
university.  They  went  dancing  that  night, 
and  as  the  next  day  was  Sunday  they  went 
swimming.  In  September  they  were  married. 

There  was  no  use  in  anybody's  saying 
eighteen  was  too  young  to  be  married  or 
giving  any  of  the  other  sensible  advice  older 
people  like  to  give  young  girls  in  love.  She 
and  Arthur  wanted  each  other  and  nobody 
could  keep  them  apart. 

Elizabeth  was  tremulous  with  joy  at  find- 
ing out  what  it  was  like  to  be  loved.  She  had 
always  had  plenty  of  friends,  her  masculine 


Illegitimate 

I'here  are  people  who 
know  their  own  destiny  and 
live  it  as  if  they  knew  it. 
Jenny  was  that  way.  Even 
had  the  town  let  her  fur- 
get —  and  they  didn't 
.lenny  would  have  still  been 
conscious  of  her  burden.  A 
brave,  sensitive  novel  by 
Nelia  Gardner  White,  com- 
plete in  the 
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acquaintances  had  let  her  know  she  was 
desirable,  and  her  aunt  and  uncle  had  done 
their  dutiful  best  to  be  affectionate,  but  no- 
body had  ever  loved  her.  Arthur  loved  her. 

She  was  not  very  good  at  expressing  it. 
But  in  the  evenings  while  he  read  or  worked, 
she  would  sit  with  the  mending  and  look  up 
to  watch  the  line  of  light  down  his  profile, 
and  every  now  and  then  Arthur  would 
glance  up  and  smile  at  her  and  she  would  be 
unutterably  happy. 

They  both  wanted  to  have  children.  They 
talked  about  it  eagerly.  But  Arthur,  who 
had  a  deep  sense  of  protection,  thought  they 
should  wait  a  year  or  two.  Elizabeth  was  so 
young.  Besides,  they  had  been  married  in 
the  fall  of  1916,  and  by  spring  the  United 
States  was  about  to  enter  the  war. 

"Suppose  I  should  be  called  into  the 
Army,"  he  said,  "and  leave  you  here  alone." 

Elizabeth  shivered.  Now  that  she  had 
found  Arthur,  the  idea  of  living  without  him 
was  more  than  she  could  bear  to  contem- 
plate. "The  war  won't  last  much  longer," 
she  said.  "I'm  sure  it  won't." 

Then  the  United  States  was  in  the  war, 
and  there  was  no  keeping  Arthur  back  from 
it.  While  she  had  been  seeing  the  war  in 
terms  of  newspaper  accounts  he  was  seeing 
it  as  human  beings  starving  and  bleeding 
before  a  force  of  evil  that  decent  men  must 
stop. 

Terrified,    Elizabeth   pleaded   with   him. 
"You  don't  want  to  go,  do  you,  Arthur?" 
"No,  I  don't.   But,  my  darling,  we've  got 
to  win  this  war.  We're  fighting  so  other  peo- 
ple will  have  the  same 
chance   at   life  that 
we've    had — not   only 
the    foreigners,    but 
Americans,  the  Amer- 
icans who  aren't  born 
yet." 

Her  mind  yielded, 
for  he  was  incontest- 
ably  right.  But  she 
could  not  help  protest- 
ing,"  What  about  those 
children  I  was  going  to 
have?" 

"  I  f  we  win  this  war, " 
said  Arthur,  "you'll 
have  your  children.  If 
we  don't,"  he  added 
grimly,  "you  won't 
want  thefti." 

So,  after  not  quite  a 
year  of  marriage, 
Arthur  joined  the 
Army.  From  the  day  they  were  married 
until  the  day  he  left,  he  and  Elizabeth  had 
not  been  separated  for  as  long  as  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  first  night  she  slept  alone 
the  bed  seemed  twice  its  usual  size  and  the 
room  seemed  enormous. 

Crumpled  up  on  that  same  bed,  Elizabeth 
was  telling  herself  the  room  would  always  be 
empty.  She  had  nothing.  No  husband,  no 
children,  no  desire  for  anything  without  them. 
She  felt  nothing  else.  The  morning  came 
at  length,  and  other  mornings  followed  it, 
but  for  a  long  time  Elizabeth  was  not  con- 
scious of  anything  but  the  immensity  of  her 
pain. 

Arthur  was  everywhere,  so  vividly  that 
there  were  even  moments  when  she  forgot  he 
would  not  be  there  any  more.  She  would 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  begin  to  turn  over 
softly  so  as  not  to  disturb  him.  She  would 
bring  herself  up  with  a  start  that  reminded 
her.  But  he  isn't  there,  he'll  never  be  there 
again.  The  pain  would  slash  into  her,  deep 
and  quick,  until  she  thought.  This  is  worse 
than  it  was  at  first.  And  there'll  never  he  any- 
thing else.  Arthur  is  dead. 

And  then  one  morning,  in  the  spring  after 
the  Armistice,  she  discovered  that  she  did 
not  have  much  money  left  to  live  on.  The 
American  lawmakers  had  taken  this  matter 
into  account  when  they  provided  pensions 
for  the  widows  of  men  who  died  for  their 
country. 

"No!"  Elizabeth  exclaimed.  "I  don't 
want  the  Government  to  pay  me  for  Arthur. 
1  can  earn  my  own  living.  I'd  rather."  If 
she  turned  down  that  pension,  it  would  mean 
she  would  have  to  take  care  of  herself,  no 
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^ov  75  romantic  years    popular  girls    have 
bathed    with    Cashmere   BouQ,uet  Soap! 


Young  lady,  the  secret  of  being  kissed 
is  often  as  subtle  a  thing  as  an  alluring 
fragrance  on  your  skin.  And  popular 
girls  know  the  bouquet  of  this  beloved 
soap  is  irresistible!  It's  the  fragrance 
men  love. 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  alone  brings 
you  this  fragrance  —  a  secret  blending 
of  rare  perfumes — far  more  costly 
than  you'd  expect  to  find  in  any  soap. 

To  make  yourself  alluring  .  .  .  bathe 
with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  Caress 
every  curve  of  your  body  .  .  .  with  its 


fragrant,  luxurious  lather.  Rejoice  as 
body  staleness  departs.  Step  from  your 
tub  .  .  .  dainty,  desirable,  exquisitely 
feminine.  Your  whole  person  sweetly 
scented  with  Cashmere  Bouquet,  the 
fragrance  men  love. 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  is  heavenly 
for  your  face  too.  See  how  gently  its 
fluffy  lather  washes  away  make-up  and 
dirt  .  .  .  leaves  your  skin  exiilingly 
clean,  like  "peaches  and  cream." 

Let  this  lovely  bouquet  soap  make  you 
doubly  enchanting! 


LOVED  BY  MILLIONS 
FOR  ITS  FRAGRANT  BOUQUET 
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"TAKE  A 
LEMONl" 


"Please  note  special  values  contained  herein  to  make 
meals  more  flavorful,  more  healthful  and  glamorous!' 


"It  wakes  up  flavors!" 


Use  lemon  juice  liberally  to  bring  out  flavors.  You 
know  how  it  improves  tea  and  fish.  It  can  do  as  much 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  (juices,too!),for  meats.clear 
soups,  salad  dressings  and  beverages! 


"It  helps  family  health!" 

Add  lemon  juice  to  vegetables  to  restore  vitamins  lost 
in  cooking.  Serve  asparagus,  beets,  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  spinach  and  other  greens  with  handy 
lemon  quarters  for  extra  flavor  and  color! 


"It  perks  up  beverages!" 

You  can  see  lemon  work  in  tea!  Gives  it  a  clear, 
amber  color  and  a  stimulating  fragrance.  Try  a  tea- 
spoon of  grated  peel  added  wliile  brewing.  Remember, 
too,  lemon  lends  extra  enjoyment  to  party  punches. 


"It  adds  welcome  color!" 

Good  meals  often  look  dull.  Yellow  is  a  bright,  lively 
color  and  it's  quickly  supplied  with  a  gay  leitioti  gar- 
nish. lJ.se  novel  cuts,  sprinkle  slices  with  paprika  or 
chopped  parsley.  Quarters  are  best  for  juice! 


"It  dresses  up  drab  dishes!" 

Lemon  juice  gives  stewed  fruits  afresher,  livelier  fla- 
vor. Sparks  up  sandwich  spreads.. Try  grated  peel  on 
puddings  and  cobblers.  Cook  apple  sauce  with  lemon 
strips.  Bread  pudding  is  new  with  a  lemon  clear  sauce! 


"It  keeps  husbands  happy!" 

Happy?  He'll  be  out  of  this  world  when  he  spies  that 
lemon  pie  banked  high  with  snowy  meringue.  Use 
fresh  juice  and  grated  peel  for  that  fragrant  tang  and 
have  his  checkbook  handy!  That  new  hat  is  yours! 


*%^ 


/»  |^^^V\"^lease    note   vitamins,   too!"   Lemons  are  a  rich  source 
\^  T  W'v  */   "^  vitamin  C,  a  good  source  of  Bi,  the  only  known  source  of  vitamin  P. 
v»«,      i^       They  aid  digestion,  alkalinize.  Lemons  are  in  the  "Basic  7"  food  groups, 
^  2-^:^       recommended  for  better  nutrition.  Probably  no  other  food  helps  you  in 
so  many  ways.  So  buy  them  by  the  dozen  and  never  be  without  them.  Sunkists  free 
booklet  has  over  100  recipes.  Write  Sunkist,  Section  205,  Los  Angeles,  55,  Calif. 


Sunkist  Lemons  in  trademarked  tissue 
wrappers  are  the  finest  and  juiciest  from 
14,500  cooperating  California  growers. 

FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  GOOD  FLAVOR 

Sunkist 

Calilornia  LcMnons 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


matter  how  much  her  resolution  might 
waver.   Elizabeth  faced  the  necessity. 

She  chose  California  because  neither  she 
nor  Arthur  had  ever  been  there.  Once  her 
decision  was  made,  she  set  about  vigorously 
getting  ready  to  leave  Tulsa,  doing  every- 
thing briskly  lest  she  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  pain  of  parting. 

In  Los  Angeles  she  learned  to  typewrite, 
and  took  the  first  job  that  offered  itself.  It 
happened  to  be  a  minor  clerkship  in  a  law 
office  where  a  large  part  of  the  business  was 
concerned  with  the  contracts  of  Hollywood 
actors.  Elizabeth's  work  was  mostly  routine, 
answering  the  telephone  and  copying  legal 
documents. 

She  had  been  in  California  two  years  when 
she  met  Spratt  Herlong.  Spratt  worked  in  a 
studio  publicity  department.  It  was  some- 
times necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  office 
where  Elizabeth  was  employed,  to  get  infor- 
mation about  screen  players  under  contract 
to  his  company. 

Spratt  was  very  unlike  Arthur.  Later, 
Elizabeth  thought  that  one  reason  for  her 
immediate  pleasure  in  his  company  had  been 
that  he  roused  her  interest  without  at  the 
same  time  rousing  her  memories.  Spratt  was 
terse,  practical  and  coolly  ambitious.  He 
liked  the  motion-picture  business  and  in- 
tended to  be  successful  in  it. 

When  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  she  was 
not  surprised.  She  did  not  answer  him  at 
once.  She  wanted  to  be  fair,  and  in  fairness 
there  were  matters  that  had  to  be  explained. 

She  explained  them  on  an  evening  when 
they  were  in  her  apartment,  Spratt  listening 
with  quiet  attention  while  she  spoke.  She 
told  him  how  she  had  loved  Arthur,  and  how 
she  had  suffered  at  being 
told  he  was  dead.  

"  It  can't  be  easy  for  you 
to  hear  this,"  she  said. 

"It's  easier  now  than 
it'll  ever  be  again.  Goon." 

"Spratt,  I'm  not  sure 
you're  going  to  want  to 
marry  me.  If  you  don't 
want  to,  say  so.  You're 
too  fine  and  honest  to 
have  anything  less  than 
the  truth.  When  Arthur 
died  something  died  in 
me.  What  I  feel  for  you — 
it's  strange  to  call  it  love, 

because  it's  so  different.       

It's  not  adoration  that 
sees  no  faults.  I  like  you,  I  admire  you,  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  you.  I  trust  you 
completely.  I  know  you'll  never  fail  me.  But 
I  can't  give  you  what  I  gave  Arthur,  because 
I  haven't  got  it  to  give.  It  would  hurt  me 
terribly  to  lose  you.  But  it  would  be  worse 
to  know  I  had  been  less  than  completely 
honest  with  you.  There  may  be  another 
woman  who  can  give  you  what  I  can't.  If 
that's  what  you  want,  please  tell  me." 
Elizabeth  paused,  thinking. 

She  heard  a  soft,  smothered  little  sound 
from  his  direction,  and  saw  to  her  amaze- 
ment that  Spratt  was  laughing.  He  stood  up 
and  came  over  to  her.  "My  darling  girl,  if 
any  woman  offered  me  the  sort  of  total  wor- 
ship you're  talking  about,  she'd  throw  me 
into  a  panic.  Forgive  me  for  laughing.  I 
wasn't  laughing  at  you,  but  at  the  idea  that 
anybody  could  possibly  think  I  might  want 
to  be  adored  like  that.  Elizabeth,  I  want 
you  the  way  you  are." 

"You're  not  going  to  be  sorry  for  what's 
past?" 

"I  should  say  not.  You  see,  Elizabeth,  it's 
really  quite  simple.  I  love  you  as  you  are. 
What  you  are  must  be  the  result  of  what's 
happened  to  you  before.  If  it  had  happened 
differently,  you'd  have  been  a  different  sort 
of  woman  now,  and  I  shouldn't  have  loved 
you.   It  makes  sense." 

"You're  the  only  man  I  know,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "who  always  makes  sense." 

They  were  married  soon  after  that.  She 
had  never  had  reason  to  be  sorry.  Spratt 
had  been  brilliantly  successful  in  his  work, 
they  had  their  three  children,  their  long  un- 
broken affection,  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
came  from  knowing  themselves  of  supreme 
importance  to  each  othtr.  It  was  a  good  life. 


It  was  a  good  life — then  what  was  she 
doing  here,  curled  up  on  the  chaise  longue 
in  a  tight  little  knot  of  pain?  Elizabeth  sat 
up.  There  on  the  table  was  her  desk  calendar, 
open  to  the  page  for  tomorrow,  with  "Kes- 
sler  to  dinner,  7:30"  scribbled  across  the 
bottom.  No  more  than  half  an  hour  had 
passed  since  she  wrote  it,  but  half  an  hour  of 
her  old  torture  had  been  enough  tor  make 
her  feel  now  that  she  had  waked  from  an 
intolerable  nightmare. 

But  she  had  waked  from  it. 

"What  a  fool  I  am,"  she  said,  her  eyes  on 
the  picture  of  Spratt  that  was  standing  on 
her  desk.  She  had  a  picture  of  Arthur  packed 
away  somewhere,  but  it  had  been  years  since 
she  had  looked  at  it.  She  wanted  Spratt 
there,  Spratt  whom  she  loved,  her  children's 
father.  Spratt  and  her  children  were  what 
she  lived  for. 

As  she  went  downstairs  Elizabeth  heard  a 
babble  of  young  voices  and  a  sound  of  laugh- 
ter. Dick  and  Cherry  had  evidently  come 
indoors  with  their  friends.  Elizabeth  stood 
by  a  window  in  the  living  room,  looking  at 
the  darkness  as  it  gathered  swiftly  over  the 
lawn. 

A  VOICE  in  the  doorway  startled  her.  "Say, 
mother,  we're  getting  famished.  Isn't  the 
boss  home  yet?" 

"Not  yet,  Dick.    He's  very  busy,  you 
know,  on  the  new  picture." 
"I  know,  but  I'm  starving." 
"If  the  boss  isn't  here  by  seven-thirty, 
we'll  sit  down  without  him,"  she  promised. 
"It's  cold,  Dick,  will  you  light  the  fire?" 

"Sure  will."  Dick  knelt  down  and  applied 

a  match  to  the  gas  rod  under  the  logs.  What 

a  nice  boy  he  was,  Eliza- 

beth   thought    as    she 

watched  him.  "I'm  get- 
ting weak  in  the  middle," 
said  Dick.  "I  wish  you'd 
ordered  some  crackers  or 
something." 

"Tomorrow  night  I'll 
have  hors  d'oeuvres. 
We're  having  a  guest  for 
dinner — I  mean  an  older 
guest,  from  the  studio." 

"We  were  all  going  to 
ride  down  to  the  beach 
tomorrow  night,"  said 
Dick.  "It'll  be  all  right  if 
Cherry  and  I  leave  right 
after  dinner,  won't  it?" 
but  I'm  afraid  there's  an- 


SCOTCH  FLATTERY 

^L  In  the  room  where  Queen 
^  Victoria  always  dined  hung 
a  portrait  of  her  done  hy  Von 
Anpeli.  ^  hen  it  was  first 
hung,  she  asked  the  Duohess 
of  Atholl  what  she  thought  of 
it.  The  Duohess,  a  downright 
woman  with  a  robust  Scotch 
accent,  replied:  "It  is  justice 
without  mercy,  madam." 

—THEY  TELL  A  STORY: 

Edited  by  Mortha  Lupfon, 

(Maxwell  Oroke.) 


"For  Cherry 
other  prospect  for  you." 

"Forme?  What?"  he  asked  in  alarm. 

Elizabeth  gave  him  an  urgent  smile. 
"Dick,  our  guest  tomorrow  night  is  a  Mr. 
Kessler,  from  Germany.  I've  never  met 
him,  but  he's  working  on  the  picture.  He 
has  a  daughter " 

"Oh,  not  that!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Dick.  But  the  boss  wants  to 
talk  pictures  with  Mr.  Kessler  after  dinner, 
and  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  the  girl. 
There's  a  musical  show  downtown " 

"Mother,  please!    I've  got  a  date." 

"Dick,  be  a  good  sport,"  Elizabeth  urged. 
"Remember  she's  in  a  strange  country,  and 
most  of  those  refugees  have  had  some  very 
unpleasant  experiences.  Can't  you  be  sorry 
for  them  at  all?" 

"It's  easy  to  be  sorry  for  refugees  when 
you  don't  have  to  put  up  with  them." 

Tom  between  a' desire  to  laugh  and  tell 
him  he  needn't  do  it,  and  a  realization  that 
Mr.  Kessler's  daughter  must  be  taken  care 
of  somehow  if  he  and  Spratt  were  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  business,  Elizabeth  did  not 
answer  immediately.  She  was  glad  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  front  door. 

Spratt  came  in  and  greeted  them.  "Come 
on  upstairs  with  me  while  I  get  cleaned  up," 
he  invited  Elizabeth. 

"Wait  a  minute,  boss,"  exclaimed  Dick. 
"Do  I  have  to  take  that  refugee  girl  on  a 
date  tomorrow  night?" 

"What  refugee  girl?" 

"The  one  who's  coming  here  to  dinner 
with  her  old  man." 

Spratt  drew  a  long  breath  and  started  to 
laugh.     "I    forgot   to  tell   you.    Kessler's 
daughter,"  he  said,  "is  eight  years  old." 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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*0  O  W  A  housewife  said,  "I  nearly  swooned  at  the  compliments 
I  received  from  Harold's  employer  when  he  tasted  the  deUcious,  rich, 
golden  noodle  soup  I  had  spent  hovu-s  prepairing ..." 


I  "*r*r  Her  granddaughter  says,  "Oh,  brother,  the  way  Dick's 
boss  went  for  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup!  Said  it  tasted  just  Uke  his  Grand- 
ma's old-fashioned  kind  . . .  yet  it  took  me  only  minutes  to  make .  . ." 


yes...  ii^f^'s  tioodie  9oup 

chicken-y  tasiin<j,just  like  Grandma's  homemade  kind  I 


N^    / 


What  a  soup  for  flavor!  Rich, 
chickeny-tasting,  golden  broth 
. . .  with  tender  egg  noodles  .  .  . 
savory  seasonings  .  .  .  make 
this  soup  taste  like  nothing 
you've  put  your  lips  to  since 
Grandma's  homemade  kind. 


What  a  soup  for  convenience ! 

Just  empty  the  Lipton  enve- 
lope into  boiling  water . . .  sim- 
mer 7  minutes  .  .  .  and  say: 
"Come  get  it! " 


What  a  soup  for  economy!  One 

100  envelope  makes  4  to  6  serv- 
ings- nearly  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much*  as  you  get  from  the 
average  can. 


America's  Most  Popular  Soup  Mix 


10 


PACKAGE 

Also  in  thrifty 

3-package 

carton 


•^  Guaiant«ed  by  "■'^ 
L Good  Housekeeping 


Try  Lipton's  Continental  Noodle  Soup  today! 
A  prepared  soup  mix  made  by  the  Lipton  Tea 
people,  whose  rich,  fragrant  Lipton  Tea  is 
bought  by  more  Americans  than  any  other 
brand. 
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WAIT!  2  inches 
from  where  you 
washed  that  spoon 


your  sink  drain 

is  breeding 

live  Sewer  Germs. 

Actual  sewer    germs  magnified 

opproximately  20,000  times 


Dont  imagine  scrubbing 
your  sink  helps  -  it 
doesn't  touch  them. 

Survey  by  Molnor  laboratories, 
New  York  City 


It  takes  Drano  to 
boil  these  dangerous 
creatures  out. 


Drano  opens  clogged 
drains  too -keeps  them 
open,  free-running. 


Use  Drano  regularly. 
Get  some  today- 
keep  drains  clean. 

Save  your  v/asle  kitchen  grease 
It's  needed  to  make  explosives! 


OPENS 
CLOGGED  DRAINS 


Never  over  250  at  any  drug,  hardware,  or  grocery  store 

Drano  banishes  Sewer  Germs! 


I'l.pi.  1''"    Mil-  Ura<k.tl  C.i 


(Continued  from  Page  70) 

At  half  past  four  the  following  afternoon, 
Spratt  was  winding  up  another  conference 
with  the  new  writer.  "That's  all  for  the 
present,  Kessler.  We  can  go  into  more  detail 
tonight  after  dinner.  And  you'll  start  writing 
the  story  treatment  in  the  morning?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Herlong." 

"Then  I'll  pick  you  up  at  your  office  this 
evening,  asi  close  to  six-thirty  as  I  can." 

"Thank  you." 

The  new  writer  went  through  the  recep- 
tion room  into  his  private  office  beyond. 

Bare  as  the  room  was,  he  liked  it,  for  it 
had  wide  windows  bringing  in  abundant 
light,  and  giving  a  view  of  the  vast  hills  be- 
yond the  studio  lot.  Space  and  peace,  he 
reflected  as  he  looked  around;  this  was  what 
he  wanted  now,  this  was  what  they  still  had 
in  America.  The  Americans  took  them  both 
for  granted.  Even  now  there  were  some  who 
did  not  realize  how  precious  they  were. 

This  reflection  came  to  him,  but  he  paid 
hardly  any  attention  to  it;  he  had  another 
concern.  Tonight  he  was  going  to  see  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  going  into  her  home  and  see 
her  surrounded  by  all  the  things  she  had 
ever  wanted,  and  the  prospect  gave  him  a 
pleasure  that  was  warm  and  tender,  and 
none  the  less  intense  because  while  she  had 
all  these  things  she  would  never  know  that 
he  had  given  them  to  her. 

He  went  to  the  mirror  on  the  wall  and 
stood  looking  at  his  reflection.  It  was  not 
possible  that  she  could  recognize  him.  Be- 
tween them  lay  not  merely  twenty-four 
years,  but  the  wreckage  made  by  that  shell 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  which  had  destroyed 
him  so  terribly  that  it  had  taken  one  of  the 
greatest  surgeons  in  Germany  five  years  to 
put  together  the  semblance  of  a  body  that 
he  now  possessed.  A  makeshift  that  had 
been  uncertain  enough  in  normal  times,  this 
frame  of  his  could  hardly,  after  the  effort  to 
which  it  had  been  forced  when  he  had  to  get 
out  of  Germany,  be  expected  to  last  much 
longer.  It  was  only  because  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  last  much  longer  that  he  was  will- 
ing now  to  let  himself  see  Elizabeth. 

How  that  doctor  had  kept  at  him,  with 
implacable  hands  that  he  himself  could  see 
only  as  instruments  of  horror,  forcing  into 
him  the  life  he  did  not  want.  Jacoby.  How 
he  had  dreaded  that  man  at  first ! 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  image  in  the 
glass.  Crippled  as  he  was,  his  appearance 
was  not  repulsive.  His  face  had  no  visible 
trace  of  the  wound  there  except  a  scar  that 
went  upward  from  beneath  his  beard  in  a 
thin  curving  line.  His  hair  was  still  thick, 
gray  like  steel ;  his  beard  was  heavy,  too,  and 
darker. 

She  would  not  know  him,  but  he  would 
know  her. 

He  let  his  memory  go  back  to  the  days 
when  he  had  realized  that  he  had  to  do  this 
because  he  loved  Elizabeth  too  much  to  do 
anything  else.  Lying  in  a  helpless  huddle  on 
his  cot  in  the  intervals  of  being  fed  and 
washed  by  strange  hands,  Arthur  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  look  ahead.  No  doubt  he  had 
been  reported  missing  in  action.  When  they 
found  him,  the  Red  Cross  would  have  means 
of  notifying  Elizabeth  he  was  still  alive. 
After  the  war,  as  soon  as  Jacoby  had  re- 
paired him  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  home,  he  would  have  to  go. 

And  then?  Elizabeth  would  offer  him 
everything  she  had.  She  was  too  loyal,  and 
she  loved  him  too  much,  to  dream  of  doing 
otherwise.  She  would  work,  and  use  every- 
thing she  could  earn  for  his  support.  She 
would  spend  her  life  nursing  him,  taking 
care  of  him.  As  he  thought  of  it  he  knew 
that  no  matter  what  would  become  of  him, 
he  could  not  let  this  happen  to  her. 

When  Jacoby  came  in,  Arthur  told  him 
what  he  had  decided.  "I  will  make  you  a 
promise,  if  you  will  do  one  thing  for  me." 

"I  understand  you.  Go  ahead." 

"When  I  was  brought  here,  you  found  the 
metal  tag  of  identification?  And  other 
things,  maybe?  Take  those  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  Tell  them  your  stretcher- 
bearers  brought  in  an  American  who  died  of 
his  wounds.  You  do  not  know  his  name.  But 
you  took  these  objects  from  his  body.  You 


It  certainly  does 

NICE  THINGS  to 

a  mirror!" 


Wiping  off  fingerprints  and  dust 
isn't  all  there  is  to  cleaning  a 
mirror.  You  want  to  give  it 
sparkle,  too.  That's  why  so  many 
women  use  Bon  Ami  Cake.  It 
does  both  johs  at  once. ..gets  glass 
clean,  and  gives  it  a  lovely  gleam! 

DO  IT  THIS  WAY!  Use  only  a  thin 
coating  of  Bon  Ami.  Then  wipe 
off  while  still  damp  —  and  presto! 
—your  windows  and  mirrors  are 
shining  clean  and  polished! 

Bon  Ami  Cake 


LEAVES  NO 
OILY   FILM 


D.  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
or  rock.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or 
feeling.  FASTEETH  is  alkaline  (non-acid). 
Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
breath).    Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 


SAVt 


BUY 

WAR   BONDS 

TODAY- 
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/n  these  crifica/f/mes 

it's  especially  important 
to  make  your  home 

CLOROX-CLCAN 

...for  Greater 
Health  Protection! 


lEALTH  PROTECTION  is  more  important 
today  than  ever  due  to  reduced  civil- 
ian medical  facilities. This  is  an  added 
reason  why  health  authorities  are 
urging  housewives  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  home  sanitation. 

You  can  easily  provide 
such  sanitation  with 
Clorox,  for  Clorox  disin- 
fects, also  deodorizes, 
removes  stains  in  routine 
cleansing  of  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  In  laundering 
Clorox  gently  bleaches 
white  cottons  and  linens 
(brightens  fast  colors), 
makes  them  fresh,  sani- 
iVJ^-««;  tary.  Simply  follow  di- 
rections on   the    label. 

AMERICA'S   FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 

FREE   FROM  CAUSTIC 


DEODORIZES  (^BLEACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


KILLS  INSECTS  IN 

VICTORY  GARDENS 

Use  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray — "the  Victory 
Garden  Insecticide."  Quick,  easy,  inexpensive. 
35c  bottle  makes  several  gallons.  Safe  to 
humans,  birds  and  pets  when  sprayed.  Buy  Red 
Arrow  Spray  where  you  buy  Garden  supplies. 
I  J  •]  J  J  For  illustrated  chart,  "How  to 
IH  I*  I  ^Tdentifv  and  Control  Victory  Gar-  i 
den  Insects."  send  post  card  to  McConnick  . 
&  Co..  Inc..  Dept.    iG5.    Baltimore-2,  Md. 


SAUCE 

a  delightful  change 
from  ketchup 

A*  1  Sauce  makes  today's  HASH 
as  tasty  as  yesterday's  Roast! 

IVrite  Jor  free  recipes,  ^'Cooking  for  a  Man" 
G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 


The  DASH  that 

makes  the  DISH 


will  sign  a  death  certificate,  or  whatever  you 
have  to  sign.  The  American  Army  will  take 
care  of  the  rest.  If  you  will  do  this,  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  let  you  do  whatever  you 
please  to  me.  But  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I'll 
end  my  life  as  soon  as  I  have  a  usable  hand 
to  do  it  with."  Deliberately,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Jacoby's  strong,  wise,  gentle  face. 
He  said,  slowly  and  carefully,  "You  under- 
stand me?  You  will  do  what  I  ask,  Jacoby? " 

Jacoby  nodded.  "Yes,  I  will  do  that." 

"You  will  not  communicate  with  my  wife. 
You  will  not  try  to  find  her." 

"I  understand  what  you  are  saying.  I 
will  not  try  to  find  her." 

"She  will  marry  again,"  Arthur  said.  "An- 
other man  will  love  her,  she  will  have  chil- 
dren, she  will  be  happy.  She's  a  splendid 
woman;  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  her  way." 

Jacoby  did  not  try  to  answer.  But  he  did 
what  Arthur  had  asked. 

The  new  name  was  provided  by  Jacoby 
after  Arthur  had  been  moved  to  the  hospital 
in  Berlin,  while  he  was  convalescing.  He  had 
been  very  ill  and  Jacoby  had  given  him  a 
blood  transfusion. 

When  he  was  better  and  tried  to  express 
his  thanks,  Jacoby  retorted,  "My  blood 
isn't  good  enough  for  gratitude.  But  I  have 
something  else  for  you."  He  produced  a 
document,  offering  it  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
"  Here  is  your  birth  certificate.  From  now  on 
your  name  is  Erich  Kessler.  When  I  was  a 
child,  my  parents  knew  a  couple  named 
Kessler.  They  had  a  son  named  Erich.  While 
the  boy  was  still  a  baby,  the  Kesslers  went 
to  the  United  States.  They  lived  in  a  town 
called  Milwaukee.  You  have  heard  of  it?" 

Arthur  nodded.  "Yes." 

"I  have  obtained  Erich  Kessler's  birth 
certificate.  I  have  recorded  that  Erich — 
you — naturalized  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  when  his  parents  were  naturalized, 
was  drafted  into  the  American  Army.  You 
have  returned  to  the  land  of  your  birth,  and 
can  stay  until  you  want  to  leave." 

"I  shall  not  want  to  leave,  Jacoby." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  anyway,  this  makes  you 
a  German  and  at  the  same  time  takes  care 
of  your  American  accent.  However,  please 
listen  to  me  and  try  to  speak  like  me." 

"I'll  do  my  best.  By  the  way,  Jacoby, 
this  Erich  Kessler — me — am  I  a  Jew  like 
you?" 

"No,  why?   Were  you  a  Jew  at  home?" 

"No,  that's  why  I  asked.  I  thought  if  I 
was  to  be  one  here  you'd  better  teach  me 
something  about  the  religious  rituals.  But 
if  I'm  not,  then  it's  not  important." 

Startling  to  remember  now  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  one  could  say  "It's  not 
important,"  so  carelessly.  There  was  nobody 
then  to  tell  him  that  Erich  Kessler's  not 
being  a  Jew  was  going  to  be  so  important 
later  that  it  would  enable  him  to  save 
Jacoby's  child. 

When  he  was  up  in  a  wheel  chair,  he  went 
to  live  with  Jacoby.  It  was  almost  like  living 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 


"Aw,  why  can't  I  keep 
him?  You  kept  sister.' 


6  Wartime  Tricks 

in  Spring  House  Cleaning 


^ 


Save  cleaning  time  .  .  .  Give  your  rooms  a 
fresh,  uncluttered  look  by  storing  bric-a- 
brac,  any  articles  you  won't  actually  need. 
And  absence  makes  tlie  heart  grow  fonder. 
You'll  be  glad  to  see  them  in  the  fall. 


^ 


// 


ft 


Make  more  light .  .  .  Keep  lamp  shades  clean. 
Dust  or  brush  them  frequently.  White  or 
light  color  linings  mean  more  light  from  no 
more  current. 


Put  new  life  in  old  slip 
covers  by  sewing  on  gay 
colored  patches  at  arms 
and  back — where  wear 
shows  first.  Use  solid 
colors  on  patterned  slip 
covers  and  vice  versa. 
Practical     and     pretty! 


Beautify  your  faithful  old 
blankets  before  they  see 
service  again.  Treat  them 
to  pretty  new  bindings 
in  rayon  or  cotton 
sateen.  Easy  to  do 
and  it  gives  old 
blankets  a  new 
lease  on  life. 


Necessity,  the  mother  of  in- 
vention ...  If  ammonia  is 
scarce,  put  that  "good 
housekeeper"  sparkle  on 
newly  washed  windows  by 
rubbing  them  briskly  with 
crumpled  newspapers. 
Good  trick  with  mirrors, 
too. 


Consider  storing 
your  fine  glass 
curtains.  Make 
summer  labor- 
saving  models 
from  good  un- 
bleached muslin. 
Tint  to  room  col- 
ors or  use  as  is. 
They're  gay, 
summery,  and 
easy  as  a  hanky 
to  do  up. 


/:• 


DON'T    TAKE    CHANCES    WITH 
YOUR    HOOVER    CLEANER! 

Have  it  serviced  only  by  authorized 
Hoover  servicemen.  To  make  sure  of 
getting  inspection  by  factory-trained 
Hoover  experts  and  replacements  with 
genuine  Hoover  parts  at  lowest  prices, 
phone  your  Hoover  Factory  branch 
Service  Station  or  authorized  dealer. 
Estimates  furnished.  Consult  classified 
telephone  directory  under  "Vacuum 
Cleaners."  If  you  cannot  locate,  write: 
The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ri'incmhvr:  do  not  discord  worn  or  bri*keit  ports. 
They  must   he  turned  iti   to  obtain   reptacenients. 


Now  more  than 
ever  is  the  time  for 
all  good  American  homes  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  country.  If  we 
roll  up  our  sleeves  a  little  higher, 
if  we  set  our  jaw  a  little  sterner, 
if  we  pitch  in  and  work  a  little 
harder  than  we've  ever  worked 
before,  we  can  shorten  this  war. 
We  can  bring  boys  back  home 


who  would  otherwise  never  see 
their  homes  again.  We  can't  stop 
now.  Our  fighting  boys  need 
the  united,  all-out,  unceasing 
backing  of  30.000,000  fighting 
homes. 

Come  on,  homes,  conserve, 
salvage,  buy  War  Bonds.  Eat  it 
up  and  wear  it  out.  Let's  bring 
our  boys  back  faster. 


The 


HOOVER 


IT   BEATS  ...  AS  IT  SWtEPS 


REG.   U.  S.   PAT.    OFF. 

.  AS    IT    CLtANS 


Sixty  seconds  of  destiny.   A  moment 

for  memory  to  hoard.  When  love  speaks 

its  first  tremulous  words  and  a  kiss  is 

the  promise  of  tomorrows  shared.  When  your 

heart  goes   one,  two,  three,  kick!  —  and  the  look 

in  a  man's  eyes  says  you  are  his  heaven  on  earth 

...  all  his  dreams  of  loveliness  come  true. 

You  guard  your  loveliness,  now  and  forever, 
with  Woodbury  . . .  the  soap  made  for  the 
skin  alone.  A  Woodbury  Facial  Cocktail,  gentlest 
of  cleansing  care,  coaxes  your  complexion 
to  April  freshness  .  .  .  bright,  smooth,  alluring. 
Just  si'xty  iecbnds  for  beauty!  This  simple 
ritual  is  the  Woodbury  way  to  enchantment. 


FOR  THE  SKIN 
YOU  lOVE 
TO  TOUCH 


^^^' 


a/m^ 


Tomorrow  is  Forever 

(Continued  from  Page  73) 
in  a  hospital.  Patients  came  and  went  all  day 
and  half  the  night.  Jacoby  worked  like  a  de- 
mon. Watching  him  threw  Kessler  into  dark 
periods  of  dismay  at  his  own  uselessness. 

He  spoke  of  this,  "Jacoby,  I  don't  know  a 
thing  about  medicine,  but  I  do  know  chem- 
istry. Do  you  think  I  could  learn  to  do  some 
of  these  routine  analyses  that  take  up  so 
much  of  your  time?  Blood  counts,  and 
things  like  that?" 

"Why  not?"  Jacoby  returned  eagerly.  "  If 
you  only  knew  how  much  I  need  a  tech- 
nician ! " 

Kessler  went  to  work.  Within  a  couple  of 
weeks  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  study 
interesting  for  its  own  sake. 

Much  of  Jacoby's  practice  dealt  with  re- 
construction of  wounded  soldiers.  Kessler 
began  to  act  as  amanuensis  for  Jacoby  as 
well  as  technician.  He  sat  in  a  comer  during 
Jacoby's  interviews  with  his  patients,  tak- 
ing notes  of  their  symptoms. 

When  Germany  had  entered  into  a  season 
of  quiet  that  deceived  innocent  persons  like 
himself  and  Jacoby  into  believing  that  it  was 
recovering   from  the 

war,  he  got  in  touch         

with  a  private  in- 
vestigating agency 
and  found  out  what 
had  become  of  Eliza- 
beth. Hewastold  that 
she  was  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, married  and  . 
the  mother  of  a  son. 
The  news  hurt  him  a 
great  deal  more 
deeply  than  he  had 
thought  it  would. 

He  tried  to  bury  it 
again,  though  it  was 
a  long  time  before 
he  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  But  during 
that  time,  pretend- 
ing to  himself  that  he 
had  done  so  helped 
him  go  on  about 
his  business. 

This  business  had 
become  writing  case 
histories  of  the  pa- 
tients under  Jacoby's 
care.  Disguising  their 
personal  circum- 
stances, he  had  drama 
enough  for  a  thou- 
sand volumes.  With- 
out any  literary  gen- 
ius, he  had  learned 
to  think  clearly,  and 
fortunately  his  sub- 
ject required  clear- 
ness rather  than  rhet- 
oric. 

His  books  were 
widely  read  in  Ger- 
many before   Hitler 

had   the  power   to         

order  them  burned, 
and  two  of  them  were 
bought  formotion  pictures  by  French  studios. 

In  the  meantime  Jacoby  had  married  a 
brilliant  girl  named  Ricarda.  Though  some- 
times the  sight  of  their  happy  marriage  made 
Kessler  feel  like  a  pauper  standing  in  the 
snow  to  look  through  a  lighted  window,  he 
tried  not  to  let  them  suspect  it.  They  had 
been  his  friends  before  their  marriage,  and 
afterward  they  remained  so. 

Ihey  knew  there  was  an  Austrian  fanatic 
named  Hitler,  but  they  had  been  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  him.  None  of  them 
had  ever  been  interested  in  politics.  It  was 
easy  to  see  now  that  they  should  have  been. 
But  they  were  not,  and  when  they  heard 
Hitler's  fantastic  threats  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  believe  him.  When  Jacoby  and 
Ricarda  finally  realized  the  persecution  di- 
rected at  them,  it  was  already  too  strong  to 
be  escaped. 

They  had  tried  to  escape.  But  it  was  too 
late.  They  who  had  saved  so  many  others 
could  not  save  themselves.  The  Nazis  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  to  Jacoby  what  the  war  had 
not  been  able  to  do:  they  destroyed  his 
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Hold  back  the  heavy  rains 
Till,  small  and  green, 
The  grain  arises 
And  the  fields  give  birth. 


faith,  and  with  it  his  courage.  So  today  the 
great  Doctor  Jacoby  and  his  wife  were  two 
more  of  Germany's  uncounted  suicides. 

Kessler  had  not  been  able  to  save  them, 
but  he  had  managed  to  save  their  little  girl. 
He  got  Margaret  into  France,  her  surname 
changed  to  Kessler  on  the  passport,  and  a 
French  representative  of  Vertex  Studios  met 
him  at  the  frontier  with  tickets  to  Paris. 
Once  in  France,  he  discovered  that  the  Amer- 
ican studios  were  hiring  writers,  directors, 
actors  and  producers  from  Germany  as  fast 
as  permits  could  be  obtained.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  get  an  American  contract. 

A  LITTLE  while  later  he  and  Margaret  came 
to  California.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  become  of  Margaret.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  his  own  overtaxed 
strength  could  hold  out  as  long  as  she  would 
need  him.  But  he  had  learned,  too,  that 
though  one  only  looked  ahead,  one  did  not 
need  to  tax  his  powers  with  apprehension. 

Through  the  windows  of  his  office  Kessler 
watched  the  late  sun  on  the  hills  beyond, 
glowing  on  the  slopes 
while  the  folds  be- 
tween filled  with  pur- 
ple shadow.  In  a  few 
minutes  Spratt  Her- 
long  would  come  for 
him. 

Surprisinghow  sim- 
ple it  was  now  to  be 
about  to  see  Eliza- 
beth. He  wanted  to 
see  her  now;  for  a 
long  time  he  could 
not  have  said  that. 
But  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  having 
moved  beyond  re- 
sentment, beyond 
envy. 

There  was  a  cer- 
tain austere  happi- 
ness in  having  mas- 
tered himself  so  com- 
pletely. A  cold  happi- 
ness it  was,  to  be  sure, 
and  a  lonely  one,  but 
at  least  it  did  mean 
peace. 


'cmt/na 


If 


By  Elizabeth  Coatswortli 

Here,  Lord,  we  stand. 
The  time  of  hope  is  near. 
Once  more  we  plow  the  furrows. 
Once  more  sow  the  seed, 

Once  more  we  tame  the  earth 

In  the  uncertain  year. 

And  turn  to  You 

To  help  us  in  our  need. 

Strengthen  our  horses. 
Keep  the  plowshares  keen. 
Be  with  the  tractors 
Laboring  in  wet  earth. 


Strengthen  our  wills, 
Strengthen  our  tired  backs 
In  the  cold  furrows; 
Give  us  strength  to  know 

You  walk  beside  us 
In  our  horses*  tracks: 
You  who  endowed  the  seed 
With  power  to  grow. 


Spratt  opened  the 
front  door,  saying, 
"Here  we  are,  Kess- 
ler. And  here's  my 
wife.  Elizabeth,  my 
friend  Erich  Kessler, 
that  you've  already 
heard  so  much 
about." 

Elizabeth  looked 
up  with  the  smile  that 
Spratt  characterized 
as  the  masterpiece  of 
the     accomplished 

hostess,  "not  bright 

enough  to  look  insin- 
cere, but  not  strained 
enough  to  look  dutiful.    Just  in  between, 
gracious." 

Mr.  Kessler's  physical  handicaps  had 
threatened  to  make  this  occasion  difficult, 
but  Elizabeth's  initial  glance  dispelled  her 
apprehension.  He  was  badly  crippled,  but 
he  did  not  appear  resentful;  he  faced  the 
world  with  a  grave  acceptance,  as  though  all 
the  fault  he  had  to  find  with  destiny  had 
been  got  over  long  ago.  As  their  eyes  met, 
Elizabeth  was  struck  with  an  impression 
that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Kessler  before.  It 
also  seemed  to  her  that  Mr.  Kessler  was 
looking  at  her  with  an  unusual  interest.  All 
he  said  was,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Herlong," 
with  the  stateliness  she  had  learned  to  ex- 
piect  from  Europeans. 

Elizabeth  indicated  the  room  beyond. 
"Come  in  by  the  fire,  Mr.  Kessler.  These  are 
my  children." 

Dick  was  standing,  with  that  mixture  of 
assurance  and  awkwardness  that  made  her 
find  boys  in  their  teens  so  eminently  kissable 
just  when  they  most  resisted  being  kissed  by 
their  mothers.  Cherry,  with  fewer  years  but 
more  social  graces,  sat  smiling  a  welcome  to 
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FILLINGS  AND  FROSTINGS  THAT 


FROSTINGS  and  fillings  add  the  "crown- 
ing touch"  to  delicious  cakes.  It  is  easy 
and  economical  to  make  the  finest  frost- 
ings  and  fillings  with  Kre-mel  Desserts. 
Rich  in  dextrose  sugar,  Kre-mel  adds  real 
food  energy,  as  well  as  fine  flavor,  to  your 
favorite  cakes.  Try  these  recipes. 


Kre-mel  Ice  Box  Cake 

Line  loaf  pan  with  waxed  paper.  Place 
layer  of  chocolate  wafers  on  bottom 
and  sides.  Prepare  Vanilla  Flavor 
Kre-mel  (see  package).  Pour  layer  of 
Kre-mel  on  wafers.  Alternate  wafers 
and  Kre-mel-  top  with  wafers.  Chill 
in  refrigerator  4  hrs.  —  till  set. 


"'*'"")' smooth 


mil 

fo.  mellow 


Layer  Cake  with  Chocolate  Kre-mel 

Bake  favorite  plain  cake  recipe  in  two 
8"  square  pans.  Prepare  Chocolate  Fla- 
vor Kre-mel  (see  package)  using  only 
1^  cups  milk.  Cool,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. When  cool,  frost  cake,  spreading 
between  and  on  top  layers.  Garnish 
with  nuts. 


rie/i  in  dextrose 


Kre-mel  Caramel  Roll 

Prepare  Caramel  Flavor  Kre-mel 
(see  package)  using  only  13^  cups 
milk.  Cool.  Bake  favorite  Jelly 
Roll  cake  recipe.  When  done,  turn 
from  pan  onto  paper  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sugar;  cut  off  crisp 
edges.  While  hot,  spread  with 
Kre-mel;  roll  lengthwise.  Wrap  in 
paper;  cool  on  rack. 


m 
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Sinister    means    •• 
who  hasn't  married 


Corn  Products  Soles  Co. 


the  newcomer.  Elizabeth  introduced  them, 
and  again  it  seemed  to  her  that  Kessler  was 
regarding  them  with  an  attention  extraordi- 
nary in  a  man  who  could  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  any  interest  in  them. 

He  said,  "Your  father  has  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  you.   I  am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

Spratt,  evidently  pleased  at  the  good  im- 
pression his  offspring  were  making,  crossed 
the  room  to  the  door  leading  upstairs,  ex- 
plaining that  Kessler  had  had  time  to  wash 
up  before  leaving  the  lot,  but  he  himself  had 
not,  and  if  they'd  forgive  him  he'd  go  up  and 
make  himself  presentable. 

"I'll  leave  you  with  the  family,  Kessler," 
he  concluded. 

Kessler  gave  him  a  smile  and  a  slight  for- 
mal bow. 

Elizabeth  returned  to  the  fire.  "Now  we'll 
have  a  tomato  juice.  Dick,  will  you  bar- 
tend?" 

Dick  would.  Dick  poured  the  juice, 
and,  as  the  war  had  reduced  the  number  of 
their  servants,  Cherry  brought  in  the  hors 
d'oeuvres.  But  as  Elizabeth  and  Kessler 
picked  up  their  glasses  and  their  eyes  met 
across  them,  she  felt  another  twinge  of 
familiarity.  /  have  met  this  man  before,  I 
know  I  have,  and  he  knows  it  too.  For  pity's 
sake,  I  do  believe  I'm  staring.  She  was  re- 
lieved to  hear  Cherry  say: 

'.'  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  United  States 
before,  Mr.  Kessler?" 

He  turned  to  her.  "Yes,  Miss  Herlong,  but 
that  was  many  years  ago,  long  before  this 
country  was  brightened  by  your  existence." 

"Say,  that's  good!"  Dick  exclaimed  with 
a  grin.  "You  speak  awfully  well  for  a  man 
who's  just  been  here  once." 

"It  has  been  three  years  since  I  left  Ger- 
many.   Besides,  we  have 

more  chance   to   practice       

foreign  languages  in  Eu- 
rope than  you  have  here." 

Kessler  continued  talk- 
ing with  Dick  and  Cherry. 
He  asked  what  they  liked 
to  study  at  school,  and 
what  they  wanted  to  do 
when  they  had  finished. 
They  were  surprised  and 
delighted  to  have  a  guest 
who  took  an  interest  in 
their  affairs. 

He  turned  to  Elizabeth. 

"Haven't  you  three  chil-       

dren,  Mrs.  Herlong?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  "but  Brian 
is  only  eleven,  so  he  had  his  dinner  early. 
How  did  you  know  there  were  three?" 

"Mr.  Herlong  showed  me  a  picture  of  you 
all.  Brian  isn't  asleep  yet,  is  he?" 

"I'm  sure  he  isn't.  Do  you  want  to  meet 
him  too?" 

"I  should  like  to  very  much." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "Mr.  Kessler,  you 
should  know  it's  never  inconvenient  for  a 
mother  to  display  her  jewels.  Dick,  will  you 
run  up  and  get  Brian?" 

"Sure,  but  you'd  better  warn  Mr.  Kessler 
that  he'll  be  all  smeared  with  glue  and  bugs. 
Brian's  mounting  butterflies,  and  he'll  talk 
your  ear  off  about  them  if  you  let  him." 

"I  should  like  that.  Tell  him  to  bring  his 
specimens  down  and  show  them  to  me." 

Spratt  and  Dick  came  in  with  Brian,  who 
had  a  glass-topped  box  under  his  arm.  "This 
is  Mr.  Kessler,  Brian,"  Spratt  said. 

"How-do-you-do-sir,"  said  Brian,  all  in 
one  word,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Your  brother  tells  me  you  are  interested 
in  natural  history,"  said  Kessler.  "I  should 
like  to  see  some  of  your  specimens.  Is  that 
what's  in  the  case?" 

Brian  nodded.  "Butterflies." 

"Look  out,"  warned  Dick,  and  Cherry 
said  simultaneously,  "You  don't  know  what 
you're  getting  into,  Mr.  Kessler."  Paying 
no  attention  to  them,  their  guest  already 
had  his  head  close  to  Brian's  as  they  bent 
over  the  butterflies.  Brian  was  chattering. 
"That  blue  one  is  easy  to  get,  they're  every- 
where except  where  it's  too  cold  for  them. 
The  name  is  Lamp — Lampides  something,  I 
forget,  but  I've  got  it  written  in  my  note- 
book. The  copper  and  black  one,  you've  seen 
thousands  like  it,  it's  a  Viceroy." 
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All  brutes  are 
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When  the  maid  came  in  to  annoimce  din- 
ner neither  Kessler  nor  Brian  heard  her. 
They  were  deep  in  conversation,  Brian 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  his  case  in  his  hands, 
this  time  listening  instead  of  talking. 

" one  of  the  ugliest  objects  in  the 

world,  but  strangely  fascinating,"  Kessler 
was  saying  to  him.  "  It  looks  like  a  mai^  with 
his  hands  spread  out,  but  they  are  tremen- 
dous hands,  many  times  larger  than  his 
body." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  " 
Spratt  demanded. 

Brian  turned.  "The  skeleton  of  a  bat. 
Mr.  Kessler  says  if  we  can  get  hold  of  a  bat 
he'll  help  me  mount  the  skeleton." 

"If  your  mother  doesn't  mind,"  Kessler 
amended. 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"But  Brian,  Mr.  Kessler  is  a  very  busy  man, 
and  you  mustn't  use  up  too  much  of  his 
time." 

"Mother,  Mr.  Kessler  says  I  can  come 

over  to  his  house  and  we  can  take  the  bat 

apart  there,  and  Peter  can  come  too." 

"Will  you  let  him  come,  Mrs.  Herlong?" 

"Certainly,  and  it's  very  good  of  you. 

Brian,  we're  going  in  to  dinner." 

Brian  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "Mother, 
couldn't  I  come  to  the  table?" 

Recalling  Brian's  usual  eagerness  to  avoid 
company  dinners,  Elizabeth  was  astonished. 
She  let  him  come  in,  pausing  to  remind  him 
in  an  undertone  that  he  mustn't  monopo- 
lize Mr.  Kessler's  attention.  Brian  nodded 
solemnly. 

Kessler  did  not  talk  very  much,  though  he 
listened  to  what  was  said  and  answered 
readily  enough.  Once,  while  Spratt  was  tell- 
ing a  studio  anecdote,  she 

turned   to   find   Kessler 

studying  her  with  an  ex- 
pression she  could  not  de- 
fine. He  shifted  his  eyes 
instantly  so  that  he  al- 
most erased  her  earlier  im- 
pression. 

It  was  a  very  successful 
dinner.  They  all  liked  their 
visitor  and  he  evidently 
liked  them.  They  had  cof- 
fee in  the  living  room. 

Kessler  said,  "Your 
household  is  exactly  what 

I  most  hoped  to  find  in 

this  blessed  country,  Mrs. 
Herlong.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  meeting  all  of  you."  He  spoke  with 
a  simple  friendliness. 

Elizabeth  said,  "Now  that  you  know  us, 
I  hope  you'll  come  back  to  see  us  again." 
"Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  very  much." 
That  was  all  they  said  to  each  other. 
Spratt  got  up  and  suggested  that  he  and 
Kessler  go  into  the  study  and  talk  over  their 
story  problem.  The  children  said  good  night 
with  a  cordiality  very  warm  compared  with 
their  usual  routine  of  politeness  toward 
adult  guests. 

Elizabeth  went  upstairs  to  say  good  night 
to  Brian.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  Kessler 
and  the  promise  of  help  in  mounting  the 
skeleton  of  a  bat. 

"Brian,"  she  suggested,  "since  we  Hke 
Mr.  Kessler  so  much,  let's  prove  it  by  doing 
something  for  him.  Let's  ask  his  little  girl 
to  bring  some  of  her  friends  over  to  go 
swimming." 

"Oh,  rats,"  said  Brian.  One  thing  he  could 
not  understand  about  his  big  brother  was 
Dick's  liking  for  girls. 

"Brian,  suppose  we  had  to  pack  up  all  of 
a  sudden  and  go  live  in  Germany.  Wouldn't 
you  be  glad  if  other  children  made  friends 
with  you  instead  of  making  you  play  all  by 
yourself?" 

"Well — do  v/e  have  to? " 
"Not  at  all,  and  Mr.  Kessler  doesn't  have 
to  help  you  with  the  bat,  either.  Come  on, 
Brian,  be  a  sport.  We'll  have  a  good  party 
with  lots  to  eat.  You  can  ask  Peter  over  and 
she  can  bring  her  own  friends." 
Brian  sighed.  "It'll  be  awful." 
"All  right,  let's  put  it  this  way.  If  you  go 
over  to  Mr.  Kessler's  and  he  helps  you  put 
a  bat's  skeleton  together,  you  can  play  with 
(Continued  oyi  Page  78) 
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Peter  Pan  Frosting.  Cream 
ii  cup  margarine,  add  H  cup 
Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter  and 
H  teaspoon  salt.  Blend  thor- 
oughly. Add  2ii  cups  silted 
confectioner's  sugar  and  J^ 
cup  strong  cold  coffee,  alter- 
nately, a  little  at  a  time.  Cream 
after  each  addition  till  smooth. 
Makes  frosting  for  2  layers. 


f\Pan 

■fANUT  BUTTER 


Peter  Pan  Waffles.  Sift  together  1  %  cups  sifted  flour, 
H  tsp.  salt,  3  tsps.  baking  powder,  3  tblsps.  sugar.  Add 
iJ^  cups  milk  beaten  with  2  eggs.  Blend  well.  Add  H 
cup  Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter  and  J^  cup  melted  butter 
or  margarine.  Mix  well.  Makes  8  waffles. 


Peter  Pan  Salad  Dressing. 

Beat  ^  cup  of  creamy-smooth 
Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter  into 
1  cup  of  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing.  Serve  with  pear,  ap- 
ple, orange  or  other  fruit  salad. 


Peter  Pan  Refrigerator  Peanut  Cookies.  Cream 
together  \  cup  shortening,  ^  cup  Peter  Pan,  2 
cups  dark  corn  syrup.  Beat  in  1  beaten  egg.  Sift 
together  4  to  5  cups  flour,  1  tsp.  cream  of  tartar, 
1  tsp.  soda.  Add  1  cup  salted,  chopped  peanuts. 
Stir  flour  into  creamed  mix.  Chill;  shape  into  rolls, 
wrap  tightly  in  wax  paper,  return  to  refrigerator. 
Slice  when  firm,  bake  10-15  min.  at  400°  F. 


V 


rirv  Being  uniquely  cted^my- smooth,  Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter 
blends  wonderfully  with  other  ingredients.  Tnple-milled 
to  melt  in  your  mouth,  it  is  never  gummy  or  tacky,  does 
not  develop  a  "head"  of  separated  oil.  Peter  Pan  is 
always  fresh  and  delicious! 

On  toast,  bread  or  muffins,  eat  Peter  Pan  Peanut 
Butter  for  its  rich,  nutty  flavor ...  for  its  body-building 
proteins  . . .  for  important  amounts  of  such  vitamins  as 
Thiamin  and  Niacin.  You'll  relish  every  morsel! 

DERBY  FOODS,  Inc. 

Dept.  LHJ-54,  5527  West  47th  Place,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 

For  75  years  makers  of  famous  Ready  to  Serve  Derby  Meal  Specialties 

* 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM! 

^  Produce  and  conserve  it — Share  and  play  square  with  it! 


Mail  this 
coupon  today! 


Derby  Foods,  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ-54 
3327  West  47th  Place,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 
Please  send  FREE  copy  of  "Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter 
in  your  Daily  Diet" — a  book  of  choice  recipes. 
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To  you  who 
are  puzzled: 


l^yviiXiiiiiiiHa 


Lnd  who  wouldn't  be?  The  remarkable  achievement 
of  American  Ingenuity  in  producing  Synthetic  Rubber  (GR-S) 
makes  it  seem  that  the  rubber  problem  has  been  solved.  Naturally 
you  want  to  know  why  you  can't  buy  all  the  things  made  of  rubber 
you  want  .  .  .  why  you  are  continually  told  to  conserve  what  you 
have.  Those  are  logical  questions. 


Well,  here's  the  answer: 


First,  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  is  greater  today  than  the 
use  of  natural  rubber  in  peacetime.  But  .  .  .  more  rubber  is  needed 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began.  The  great  volume  of 
supplies  for  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  provided  first.  Then  come 
essential  civilian  products  .  .  .  such  as  tires  for  trucks,  buses,  and 
the  transportation  of  war  workers  .  .  .  industrial  equipment  made 
of  rubber  .  .  .  rubber  footwear  for  the  health  protection  of  the 
nation  .  .  .  and  for  other  necessary  products. 

The  tremendous  requirements  for  military  and  essential  civilian 
needs,  at  present,  take  the  entire  production  of  Synthetic  Rubber. 

That's  the  general  story.  As  for  us,  as  a  footwear  manufacturer, 
in  a  normal  year  this  advertisement  would  be  devoted  to  rubber- 
soled  canvas  shoes.  Today,  instead  of  presenting  new  seasonable 
footwear  for  sports  and  play,  we  are  making  this  suggestion:  It  is 
still  necessary  to  conserve  footwear  containing  rubber — take  care 
of  it  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible — and  buy  only  what  you  need. 


FOOTWEAR   FOR  THE  ARMED   FORCES 

illustrating   a  use  of  Synthetic  Rubber  in 
the  production  of  war  equipment. 


All  Rubber 
SEA   ARCTIC 

for  the  Navy 


Canvas  rubber-soled 
JUNGLi   BOOT 

for  the  Army 


Canvas  rubber-soled 

TRAINING  SHOE 

for  the  Navy 


Canvas  rubber-soled 

EXERCISE  SHOE 

for  the  WACS 


FOOTWEAR       FACTORY,      WATERTOWN,      MASS 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 
his  little  girl  one  afternoon  by  way  of  saying 
thank  you.   If  you  don't  go  over  there,  you 
needn't  do  it." 

Brian  considered  the  alternative.  It  was 
a  struggle,  but  at  last  he  yielded. 

As  she  closed  the  door  Elizabeth  drew  a 
long  sigh.  /  don't  wonder  so  many  parents  let 
their  children  groiv  up  to  be  monsters  of  selfish- 
ness, she  thought.   It's  so  much  easier. 

Elizabeth  went  downstairs.  Spratt  and 
Kessler  should  be  finishing  up  their  confer- 
ence. They  did  appear  in  a  short  time. 

Shaking  his  head  with  good-natured  in- 
sistence, Kessler  said,  "Mrs.  Herlong,  I 
can't  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made 
me."  It  seemed  a  great  deal  to  say  in  return 
for  a  pleasant  evening,  but  he  sounded  as 
though  he  meant  it. 

"We  were  all  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Kess- 
ler," she  answered.  "You  have  quite  won  the 
hearts  of  the  children." 

"They  are  delightful,  all  three  of  them." 

Elizabeth  and  Spratt  both  smiled.  Kess- 
ler did  not  seem  like  a  stranger.  From  being 
a  newcomer  among  them,  he  had  subtly 
changed  into  a  friend. 

Elizabeth  asked,  "Mr.  Kessler,  have  you 
and  I  ever  met  before?" 

He  started.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
down.  She  looked  down  with  him,  and  saw 
his  hand  tighten  on  his  cane.  She  was  to 
learn  that  he  did  this  often,  making  an  un- 
conscious gesture  toward  his  physical  means 
of  support  when  his  spirit  felt  undefended. 

But  he  hesitated  only  for  a  moment.  "Be- 
fore tonight?  If  we  had,  Mrs.  Herlong,  I 
can't  believe  I  could  have  forgotten  it.  No,  I 
am  sure  we  have  not." 

"Maybe  I'm  wrong,  then,"  she  said.  "But 
as  soon  as  you  came  in,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  seen  you  somewhere  and  I  couldn't 
think  where  it  was." 

"Maybe,"  suggested  Spratt,  "you  saw 
each  other  at  one  of  those  big  parties  where 
you  see  hundreds  of  people  and  don't  get  to 
know  any  of  them." 

"Very  hkely,"  Kessler  agreed.  "Or  pos- 
sibly you  saw  me  at  the  studio.  You  come 
there  now  and  then,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Her- 
long?" 

"I  suppose  it  must  have  been  something 
of  the  sort,"  said  Elizabeth.  But  she  was 
still  not  satisfied. 

Spratt  walked  out  to  the  taxi  with  him. 
Elizabeth  stood  looking  down  at  the  remains 
of  the  fire. 

When  Spratt  came  in  she  turned  around. 
"Spratt,  I  don't  care  what  that  man  says.  I 
have  seen  him  before." 

"All  right,  all  right.  He  doesn't  know  you. 
He  said  so.    I'm  going  to  sleep  on  my  feet." 

"  Go  on  up  to  bed,  darling.  Would  you  like 
to  have  me  bring  you  a  highball?  " 

"  I  would  indeed.  Thanks." 

Spratt  was  already  in  bed  when  Elizabeth 
came  up  with  the  drink.  He  was  sleepy,  and 
they  did  not  speak  of  Kessler  again. 

Long  after  Spratt  and  Elizabeth  were  both 
asleep,  Kessler  sat  up  in  his  apartment, 
thinking  about  her.  In  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts, he  had  nearly  given  himself  away. 

Now  the  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  let 
her  alone.  She  had  made  her  life  without 
him  and  was  content  with  it.  She  had,  per- 
haps, more  than  he  could  have  given  her  if 
he  had  returned  uninjured  from  the  war. 
He  would  never  have  made  Spratt  Herlong's 
income,  for  he  had  not  that  flair  for  material 
success.  As  for  the  rest — hard  as  it  was  to 
admit,  the  rest  was  none  of  his  business. 
Elizabeth  and  Spratt  were  husband  and 
wife.  Their  marriage  had  endured  for 
twenty  years  and  he  was  not  going  to  en- 
danger it  now. 

He  could  say  all  this  to  himself,  but  all  the 
time  he  knew  he  was  not  going  to  ignore 
Elizabeth.  After  all,  was  it  too  much  to  ask? 
Her  life  was  so  strong  and  copious — if  he 
asked  now  and  then  for  an  hour  of  her  time, 
an  occasional  assurance  that  he  was  her 
friend,  was  that  very  much?  He  did  not 
know.  But  he  did  know  that,  right  or  wrong, 
he  was  going  to  ask  it. 

As  they  all  liked  Kessler,  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  dinner  again,  and  Spratt  brought 
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BEA"War 
Correspondenf; 

Back  the  attack  with  let- 
ters, too.  Write  hinr! 
daily  if  you  can.  Sendj 
him  the  news  that  will 
keep  him  in  touch  with 
home.  To  help  you  make  writing  a  pleas-j 
ure,  call  on  the  ruby- topped  Wearevei' 
Zenith  Pen.  It's  a  sleek,  smooth  writing 
beauty.  If  your  dealer  is  out  of  stock,  please 
bear  with  him  —  he  is  giving  priority  td 
service  and  government  needs  these  days. 
DAVID  KAHN,  Inc.  (established  1896) 

Wearever  Zenith  Pen  and  Pencil  Set    CO  75 
In  attractive  gift  box -9^^ 


Tomorrow  is  Forever 
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dim  in  two  or  three  times  on  their  way  from 
the  studio.  When  Kessler  had  had  time  to  be 
quite  sure  the  Herlongs  were  accepting  him 
IS  one  of  their  friends,  he  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  bat  again,  to  Brian's  great  de- 
ight.  Two  days  later  he  telephoned  that  he 
lad  obtained  the  bat,  and  made  a  date  for 
Brian  to  come  to  see  him. 

Kessler  and  Spratt  were  good  friends  and 
spratt  frequently  said  his  work  on  the  pic- 
;ure  was  proving  invaluable. 

Brian  and  Peter  Stern  visited  Kessler  so 
)ften  that  Elizabeth  was  sometimes  afraid 
;hey  were  going  to  be  nuisances,  though 
Messier  insisted  they  were  not.  Brian  saw 
ittle  Margaret  and  announced  grudgingly 
hat  she  was  not  bad,  so  Elizabeth  suggested 
;he  party.  The  next  time  Brian  went  to  see 
Messier  she  went  by  to  get  acquainted  with 
vlargaret.  Kessler's  modest  apartment  was 
[ept  for  him  by  a  motherly  woman  who 
:ame  in,  leading  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
>he  was  an  intelligent-looking  child,  with  big 
)lue  eyes  and  two  fat  pigtails,  shyly  polite; 
IS  Elizabeth  rarely  had  any  trouble  getting 
ilong  with  children,  their  acquamtance  be- 
;an  without  difficulty. 

Since  Margaret's  party  was  going  to  strain 
heir  already  overtaxed  problem  of  house- 
lold  help,  Spratt  sug- 

;ested  that  he  bring         

Cessler  over  that  eve- 
ling,  leaving  him 
here  while  he  drove 
i/Iargaret  and  some 
if  the  other  guests 
lome,  and  then  that 
le,  Kessler,  Elizabeth 
ind  the  two  older 
hildren  go  out  for 
linner.  Elizabeth 
.greed  gladly. 

The  party  went 
^ery  well,  for  Mar- 
;aret  was  not  shy 
.mong  friends  of  her 
iwn  age.  They  played 
ti  the  pool,  gobbled 
herbet  and  cake  and 
i'ere  happily  tired 
i'hen  their  parents 
legan  to  arrive  to 
ake  them  home. 

Margaret  came 
iver  to  Elizabeth. 
Thank  you  for  the 
>arty,  Mrs.  Herlong. 
Ve  had  a  very  good 
ime." 

"I'm  so  glad  you 
njoyed  it.  We  want 
'ou  to  come  over  of- 
en — tell  your  father 

said  so." 

Margaret  was  evi- 
lently  glad  to  hear 
his.  "Thank  you, 
'11  tell  him.  Mrs. 
lerlong,  may  I  pick 
lowers  on  the  fence? 
Why,  of  course. 


By  Kuth  Stev^art  Schenley 


Whenever  grandma  goes  sailing  by 
Like  a  fat  white  cloud  in  the 

summer  sky, 
I  think  how  Saint  Peter  is  going  to 

grin 
As  he  ushers  the  plump  new  angel 

in, 
When  grandma  goes  up  those 

golden  stairs 
On  the  steps  of  her  eighteen-carat 

prayers. 
She  will  have  an  eternity  there  to 

bake 
A  universe  full  of  angel-food  cake. 
And  alternate  her  praise  of  Him 
With  making  pies  for  the  cherubim. 
How  grandma  will  love  her  outsize 

wings. 
How  the  saints  will  clap  when 

grandma  sings. 
And  the  constellation  in  grandma's 

crown 
Will  be  the  wonder  of  Zion  town. 


one  of  those  purple 

They  are  so  pretty." 

Cut  a  lot  of  them  if 


sick,  and  before  I  was  well  we  left  the  hos- 
pital, late  one  night,  and  we  rode  a  long  way 
in  an  automobile  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Kessler 
said  he  would  give  me  something  to  put  me 
to  sleep  so  I  wouldn't  be  so  tired,  and  he  did, 
and  I  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I  woke  up  he 
told  me  I  was  his  little  girl  now.  That's  how 
he  got  to  be  my  father." 

"I  see,"  said  Elizabeth.  Not  wanting  to 
push  Margaret  into  details  of  what  might 
be  a  Nazi  atrocity  better  forgotten,  Eliza- 
beth went  on,  "I'm  sorry  your  real  parents 
died.  But  isn't  it  fortunate  you  could  get 
another  father  right  away?  And  such  a  fine 
father  too." 

"Yes,  sometimes  I  don't  remember  that  he 
isn't  my  real  father.  I  like  him  better  than 
some  girls  like  their  fathers.  He  plays  with 
me." 

"You  must  have  a  lot  of  fun  together." 

Margaret  nodded.  She  had  begun  to  tell 
more  details  of  their  games  when  they  caught 
sight  of  Kessler  and  Spratt  walking  down 
the  driveway.  As  she  and  Margaret  went  to 
meet  them  Elizabeth  watched  Kessler's  slow 
limp  and  the  wise,  kindly  expression  of  his 
features,  and  thought  what  a  battle  such  a 
man  must  have  had  to  show  no  evidence  of 
resentment    toward 

life  for  what  it  had 

done  to  him. 

"Margaret's  been 
telling  me,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "how  you 
encourage  her  with  a 
microscope." 

He  said  soberly, 
"I'm  glad  she  enjoys 
that.  In  these  days — 
or,  for  that  matter, 
any  days — we  can't 
foretell  what  children 
are  going  to  live 
through,  but  we  can 
be  pretty  sure  it  won't 
all  be  pleasant.  But 
nobody  is  utterly  des- 
olate if  he's  learned 
to  appreciate  the 
world  around  him." 

"That's  a  good 
reason  for  knowing 
something  about 
science,"  Spratt  ap- 
proved. 

The  garden  had 
grown  chilly.  Spratt 
gathered  up  Mar- 
garet and  several 
others  whom  he  had 
offered  to  take  home, 
and  Kessler  said  he 
would  occupy  himself 
with   a    book    while 

Elizabeth    changed 

for  dinner.  She  waved 
good-by  to  the  chil- 
dren, and    Kessler   expressed    thanks    for 
Margaret's  happy  afternoon. 

"Are  you  tired?"  he  added.  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  rest  for  a  minute  before  going 
up  to  dress?" 

"I'm  not  really  tired.  But  it  might  be 
pleasant  to  sit  down  for  a  minute  or  two. 
What  shall  we  do?" 

"  It's  about  time  for  a  news  broadcast." 
"  I'm  losing  courage  to  listen  to  the  radio," 
Elizabeth  confessed.  "All  it  brings  is  news  of 
more  calamities." 

For  an  instant  Kessler  did  not  reply.  She 
had  said  nothing  to  him  about  her  dread  of 
Dick's  going  away,  but  she  suspected  that  he 
had  guessed  it.  He  turned  to  her.  "Will 
you  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  something'" 


ou  like. 

Margaret  gathered  the  bouquet.   "You 
lust  like  flowers,"  she  suggested,  looking 
round,  "you  have  so  many." 
I  "I  do  like  them.  You  enjoy  flowers,  too, 
ion't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes."  Margaret  nodded  vigorously. 
I  Do  you  like  to  put  them  under  a  micro- 
pope  and  see  how  they're  made?" 
I  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  done  that.  Where 
0  you  have  a  microscope?  At  school?" 
j  "No,  at  home.  My  father  shows  them  to 
le.  We  put  lots  of  things  under  the  micro- 
i:ope  and  we  look  at  them.   It's  fun." 

,  Certainly."  As  she  saw  the  gentle  gravity 

\  Your  father  certainly  knows  a  lot.    But    of  his  eyes,  she  added,  "If  it's  a  rebuke,  go 
e  was  some  sort  of  doctor  in  Germany,    ahead.   I  deserve  it." 


asn't  he? ' 

"Not  exactly  a  doctor.  He  worked  in  the 
iboratory.  But  my  real  father  was  a  doc- 
)r." 

"Your  real  father?  Isn't  Mr.  Kessler 
our  father?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Margaret,  her  blue  eyes 
aious.  "My  real  father  died.  And  my 
lother,  too,  and  I  was  very  sick.  That  was  a 
mg  time  ago.   But  I  remember  being  very 


"Yes,"  answered  Kessler,  "you  do."  He 
smiled.  "Mrs.  Herlong,  talking  about  one's 
personal  troubles  is  unforgivable  unless  one 
has  learned  something  from  them  that  is 
worth  passing  on.  You  and  your  family  are 
so  kind  about  ignoring  my  handicaps  that  I 
feel  almost  unkind  to  refer  to  them.  But  I 
have  learned  something  from  them." 

Elizabeth  lowered  her  eyes.  "You've 
never  said  anything  about  your  past  life, 
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IF  YOU  WANT   TO   KNOW   WHO   WE   ARE,  WE   ARE 


Liadies  of  japan  ...  at  work 


This  isn't  asked  of  American  women 
BUT  .  .  .  Japan  may  and  does  ask  brute  work 
of  her  women  .  .  .  like  loading  coal  on  ships, 
basket  by  basket. 

Actually,  that  is  one  reason  why  our  war 
with  Nippon  will  be  long  .  .  .  why  America  is 
calling  for  more  women  to  work  wherever  they 
can  replace  men.  Not  on  back-breaking  jobs, 
but  jobs  befitting  American  womanhood  in 
plants,  stores  and  services. 

It  isn't  enough  to  save  kitchen  fats  and  flat- 
ten tin  cans.  \\  on't  you  look  in  the  want-ads 
and  pick  out  a  job  you  can  do? 
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and  I'm  not  asking  you,  but  I  know  you 
aren't  referring  only  to  physical  distress.  You 
had  to  face  spiritual  tragedy  as  well,  didn't 
vou?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  did  face  it,"  she  went  on.  "In- 
stead of  becoming  resentful  and  bitter,  you 
became  so  wise  and  kind  and  understanding 
that  everj'one  who  sees  you  feels  the  presence 
of  a  great  man.  You  have  suffered  terribly, 
but  you  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

"Neither  have  you,  Mrs.  Herlong." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"You  haven't  told  me  anjlhing  about 
your  past  life  either,"  he  returned,  smiling. 
"But  as  soon  as  I  came  into  your  home  the 
first  time,  I  knew  I  was  meeting  a  mature 
and  courageous  woman.  It's  impossible  for 
anyone  to  live  as  long  as  you  have " 

"Forty-four  years,"  she  said  with  a  little 
laugh.  "I'm  not  sensitive  about  the  passage 
of  time." 

"Ver>'  well,  it's  impossible  for  anyone  to 
live  forty-four  years  without  experiencing  a 
good  many  unpleasant  events.  When  you 
meet  a  woman  whose  husband  adores  her, 
whose  children  are  intelligent  and  unin- 
hibited, whose  domestic  affairs  run  like  in- 
visible clockwork,  and  who  goes  about  with 
a  serenity  suggesting  that  all  these  things 
just  happened  that  way — you  can  be  sure 
that  she  achieved  it  by  meeting  each  crisis 
as  it  came.  You  have  a  good  life,  Mrs.  Her- 
long. because  you  have  made  it  a  good  life. 
Don't  lose  it  now  by  being  afraid." 

"How  can  I  help  being  afraid?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I'm  sick  with  fear."  She  stopped. 

K-ESSLER  answered, "  It's  good  now  and  then 
to  confess  our  fears.  Of  course  you're  fright- 
ened. You  see  the  war  coming  closer,  you 
don't  know  what  it  may  bring " 

"I  do  know,"  she  interrupted  sharply.  "I 
don't  live  in  a  tower  looking  down  on  two 
conflicting  ideologies !  Oh,  it  may  be  a  noble 
struggle,  fought  for  a  better  world,  but  I 
don 't  see  it  in  terms  of  an^-thing  but  my  son . " 

"I  wish  there  were  something  I  could 
say  to  you,"  he  told  her  in  a  low  voice. 

Elizabeth  had  clasped  her  hands  and  was 
mo\'ing  them  against  each  other  restlessly. 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  feel  so  much  like  talk- 
ing to  you.  Maybe  it's  just  that  if  I  don't 
talk  it  out  pretty  soon  I  don't  know  what  will 
become  of  me.   Do  you  mind  listening?" 

"I  want  to." 

"  It's  about  the  war,  about  feeling  it  com- 
ing close.  I've  always  thought  of  myself  as 
a  rather  strong  person,  one  who  could  take 
things  as  they  came.  But  this  time  I  feel 
beaten  before  I  start.  My  husband  is  afraid 
of  what  we're  up  against,  too,  but  he's  taking 
it  much  better  than  I  am.  You  see,  there's  a 
difference:  when  you  don't  know  what  you're 
facing,  and  when  you  do." 

She  heard  Kessler  move  his  cane  against 
the  grass,  but  he  did  not  answer.  She 
went  on : 

"  I  can't  tell  him.  In  fact,  I  don't  want  to 
tell  him — why  should  I?  But  I'm  shaking 
with  terror  because  I've  had  a  tragedy  of  war 
before.  Spratt  is  my  second  husband — you 
didn't  know  that,  did  you?  It's  not  impor- 
tant in  any  personal  sense  between  us,  it 
never  has  been  important  and  it  wouldn't 
be  now  except  that  my  first  husband  was 
killed  in  the  last  war.  I  loved  him  ver>- 
much.  Of  course,  now,  looking  back,  it's  easy 
to  say  it  shouldn't  have  mattered  so  much; 
I  was  a  young  girl  with  all  my  life  before  me, 
and  as  it  happened  I  met  Spratt  and  every- 
thing turned  out  as  you've  seen  it.  But  at  the 
time  there  was  no  way  for  me  to  look  for- 
ward.   \\'hen   I   remember  it  "    She 

stopped. 

After  a  moment  Kessler  asked,  "Did  you 
suffer  so  horribly?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was.  Of  course, 
it's  all  over — I  don't  even  think  of  it  very 
often — but  now "   She  stopped  again. 

There  was  a  silence  that  seemed  to  last  a 
long  time.  At  last  Kessler  said,  in  a  voice  so 
low  she  barely  heard  him,  "Yes?  But  now?  " 

"Don't  you  understand?  I  can't  take  it 
again.  I  can't.  My  world  had  been  shot  to 
pieces,  and  I  picked  up  the  pieces  and  made 
myself  go  on  living,  and  I  was  rewarded  more 
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(Continued  from  Page  81) 

"  I  told  you  not  to  try  to  answer  me.  Please 
don't  try.  There's  no  answer,  for  me  or  for 
you." 

"Yes  there  is!"  he  exclaimed.  "For  a  mo- 
ment, sitting  there,  you  had  me  almost  be- 
lieving that  there  wasn't.  You  said  it  was  too 
late  for  you  to  start  over.  You  are  not  re- 
quired to  start  over.  But  you  are  required  to 
keep  going.  You  aren't  responsible  for  what's 
happening  in  the  world,  but  you  are  respon- 
sible for  how  you  take  it." 

"I  told  you  I  couldn't  take  it.  I  can  feel 
myself  breaking  at  the  prospect.  I  can't 
take  it." 

"Yes  you  can,"  he  said  sternly,  "because 
you've  promised  it,  by  every  action  of  your 
life.  Nobody  required  you  to  get  married,  or 
to  have  children,  or  to  live  so  that  you  would 
be  essential  to  their  well-being.  If  you  had 
wanted  to,  you  might  have  been  one  of  these 
whining  creatures  who  takes  to  her  bed  at 
every  annoyance.  But  you  didn't  do  that. 
You  outlived  your  own  early  grief.  To  do  it 
you  had  to  strip  your  character  down  to  its 
core  of  strength,  so  that  this  is  what  they 
have  seen  of  you,  this  is  what  you  have 
taught  them  to  expect.  They  need  you,  and 
they're  going  to  need  you  more.  In  God's 
name,  don't  fail  them.  Why  don't  you  stop 
looking  at  this  entirely?"  he  asked  her. 
"You  wonder  if  you  can  take  it — has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  Dick  is  taking 
it  very  well?" 

'Dick?  He  doesn't  seem  to  think  very 
much  about  it." 

'He  doesn't  seem  so  to  you,  maybe," 
Kessler  told  her ."  But  he  is  thinking  about  it. " 

'How  do  you   know? 

Has  he  said  anything  to       

you? "" 


"No.  But  I  know  he  is." 

"  But  why  hasn't  he  told 
us?  Mr.  Kessler,  why 
doesn't  he  ever  say  so?  " 

'I  suspect  it's  because 
he  knows  what's  going  on 
in  your  mind,  a  lot  better 
than  you  think." 

"You  mean,"  she  said 
bitterly,  "he  knows  his  fa- 
ther and  I  have  failed  him, 
terribly.  If  Dick  has  no 
idea  what  the  war  is  about 
it's  our  fault.  We  were  two 
of  the  people  who  thought 
we  could  avoid  another 

war  just  by  not  want-      

ing  it." 

Kessler  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Would  you 
believe  me  if  I  told  you  I  love  your  son,  Mrs. 
Herlong?  He's  so  much  like  the  son  I  used 
to  think  I  might  have." 

"You  never  had  any  children,  did  you? 
Margaret  told  me  this  afternoon  you 
adopted  her  after  her  parents  died." 

"No,  I  never  had  any  children,"  he  re- 
turned steadily.  "That  was  another  of  the 
things  the  war  made  impossible." 

"Oh,"  she  said  faintly.  After  a  moment 
she  exclaimed,  "Yet  you  have  conquered, 
Mr.  Kessler.  You  have  gone  on  living,  living 
well  and  nobly,  in  a  world  that  left  you  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  live  for.  How  did  you  do 
it?  It  seems  strange  that  I  who  have  every- 
thing should  turn  to  you  who  have  nothing, 
and  say  'Please  help  me.'  But  I  do.  Be- 
cause right  now  it  seems  that  it  is  you  who 
have  everything  and  I  who  have  nothing. 
Will  you  help  me?" 

JJo  YOU  want  me  to  try  to  tell  Dick  what 
he's  being  asked  to  fight  for?" 

"Yes!  Can  you?  Will  you?" 

"I'll  try.  I'll  do  my  best." 

"Thank  you!  You  can  do  it  better  than 
I  can.  You're  the  only  man  I  know  I'd  trust 
to  do  it.  Thank  you  for  being  my  friend, 
Mr.  Kessler." 

He  did  not  answer  her,  and  there  was  an- 
other long  silence. 

At  length  Elizabeth  said  suddenly,  "Mr. 
Kessler,  we  have  met  each  other  before. 
When  was  it?" 

"You've  never  met  me  before  this  fall." 

"Then  why  do  I  keep  thinking  I  have? 
Why  did  I  feel  that  sense  of  recognition  the 
first  time  you  came  into  my  house?   Just 


BROTHERLY  LOVE 


^  The  story  is  told  of  the 
^  hard-bitten  old  Quaker 
who  had  died.  At  the  funeral 
service,  those  who  had  gath- 
ered were  standing  silently  by, 
waiting,  as  was  the  custom, 
for  anyone  who  might  wish  to 
do  so  to  make  some  tribute  to 
the  departed.  At  last  one  old 
man  spoke  up  and  said,  ''Well, 
I  can  say  one  good  thing  about 
William.  He  wasn't  always  as 
mean  as  he  was  sometimes." 
—EDMUND  FULLERi 
Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes. 
(Crown  Publishers.) 


now,  while  you  were  talking  to  me,  it  was  as 
though  you  were  an  old  friend  I  knew  I  could 
count  on  because  I  knew  you  so  well.  Noth- 
ing like  this  has  ever  happened  to  me." 

Kessler  answered  her  as  though  brushing 
the  matter  aside.  "Sometimes  two  persons 
do  understand  each  other  very  well  from  the 
start  because  they  have  congenial  minds. 
When  that  happens  a  friendship  grows  fast, 
as  ours  has.  That's  all,  Mrs.  Herlong." 

"All  right,"  she  yielded  unwillingly.  "I've 
got  to  accept  that  because  I  can't  explain  it 
any  other  way.  At  any  rate,  I'm  glad  to  have 
found  such  a  friend." 

"Can  you  go  to  dinner  with  the  others 
now,"  he  asked  gently,  "and  let  them  think 
we've  been  talking  about  the  flowers?" 

"Good  heavens,"  she  exclaimed,  springing 
to  her  feet,  "I  forgot  about  dinner.  Spratt 
will  be  back  any  minute  and  I  haven't 
started  to  get  dressed.  Come  on  indoors, 
Mr.  Kessler,  it's  really  grown  very  cold  here. 
I'll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

Ihey  went  indoors,  and  Elizabeth  ran  up 
to  her  room.  She  felt  better  than  she  had 
felt  for  many  weeks.  Kessler  had  given  her 
the  only  possible  answer,  she  told  herself 
as  she  got  a  dress  out  of  her  closet.  When 
you  had  to  do  the  impossible,  you  went 
ahead  and  did  it,  that  was  all.  Spratt  and 
her  children  were  going  to  need  all  the  forti- 
tude she  had.  Spratt  had  never  failed  her, 
and  no  matter  what  happened,  she  was  not 
going  to  fail  him  now. 

Several  days  after  the  turn  of  the  New 
Year,  Kessler  received  a  letter  from  Dick: 

Dear  Mr.  Kessler :  I  know 
you  are  a  very  busy  man,  but 
if  there  is  a  day  when  you 
have  some  time  to  spare 
would  you  let  me  come  over 
and  see  you?  There  are 
some  things  I  have  been 
thinking  about  and  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you.  You  seem 
to  understand  our  family 
very  well  and  I  know  they 
like  you  and  would  not  mind 
anything  I  said  to  you.  Let 
me  know  if  this  would  be 
convenient. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Richard  Spratt 
Herlong,  Jr. 


After  he  had  read  Dick's 
letter,  Kessler  sat  for  some 

time    thinking.     These 

months  in  Beverly  Hills 
had  been  more  difficult  than  he  had  thought 
they  were  going  to  be. 

In  the  beginning  Elizabeth  had  frightened 
him  when  she  said  he  looked  familiar.  But 
she  had  not  mentioned  it  again  for  some  time, 
and  by  the  time  she  did  bring  up  the  subject, 
the  evening  after  Margaret's  swimming 
party,  he  had  discovered  that  she  needed 
him.  Elizabeth  thought  she  understood 
disaster.  Kessler  knew  she  had  only  a  small 
conception  of  it.  As  for  Spratt,  keen-witted, 
successful,  humorous,  devoted  Spratt,  he 
had  none  at  all.  But  Kessler  knew  what  it 
took  to  keep  going  in  this  world.  He  had  a 
great  deal  to  give  them  and  he  intended  to 
stay  here  and  do  it. 

He  turned  to  his  typewriter,  holding  the 
paper  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  while 
he  turned  the  platen  with  the  other  three 
fingers,  made  steady  by  the  pressure  of  his 
palm.   He  wrote: 

My  dear  Dick,  Can  you  come  around  Sunday 
afternoon  about  three?  Margaret  will  be  at 
the  ice  rink,  so  we  can  count  on  not  being  inter- 
rupted.  I'll  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Your  friend, 
Erich  Kessler. 

He  signed  the  letter  with  the  silver  pen 
Dick's  father  had  given  him  for  Christmas. 

Dick  arrived  at  ten  minutes  to  three.  They 
did  not  waste  time  on  preliminary  courtesies. 
Dick  had  a  lot  to  ask  and  he  immediately 
started  asking  it. 

"You  see,"  said  Dick,  "I'm  just  about  to 
be  eighteen,  and  as  soon  as  I'm  eighteen  I'll 
get  into  the  service.  Maybe  I'll  join  up  be- 
fore then.  I  kind  of  like  the  Marines.  But 
there  are  some  things "   He  hesitated. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Mo&eri!  little  helper 


When  Junior  ieaxs  his  ddddp  book, 

His  mother  doe^tit  gaj^e 
Ylith.  horror-  she  just  fixes  it 
^  With,  handy  Texcei  Tape. 


And  when  he  eats,  the  painted  v\^a1Is 
And  woodwork  stay  quite  clean. 

A  paper  shield  ^f^ith  Texcei  Tape 
Provides  a  makeshift  screen . 


-  -  Texcel  Tape  for  pacMges 
And  scores  of  other  things, 
(jviick  and  handy  mending  and 
"  piace  of^lue  axid  strings . 


For  Texcel  is  an  improved  tape 
"Whose  "stick-urn's"  honded.  on. 

It  Wont  dry  out,  it  wbn't  Come  off 
Before  the  judgment  d^wn . 


Oince  All  the  Texcel  Tape  thats  made 

Is  being  used  for  war, 
-Buy  Bonds  and  Stamps  'til  Victory 

Returns  it  to  your  Store. 

texcel  Tape 

CELLOPHANE    TAPE  -  STICKS    WITH    A    TOUCH 

Made  by  Industrial  Tape  Corporation 
A  Pivision  of  Johnson.  &  Johns'on 
New  Brunswici;,  N.J. 


"Yes,  Dick,  I  think  I  understand,  but 
you  tell  me  so  we  can  be  sure  we're  thinking 
together.  What  things?" 

"Well," — Dick  looked  down,  frowning 
at  his  hands — "you  know,  Mr.  Kessler,  it 
comes  as  a  sort  of  shock  to  a  fellow  the  first 
time  he  notices  that  his  mother  is  smaller 
than  he  is."  He  looked  up  shyly.  "You 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"Why,  yes,  Dick,  I  know." 

"I  guess  you  do.  At  school  they  hear 
about  complexes  and  they  think  they  know 
it  all ;  I  mean,  it  gets  so  a  fellow  might  as  well 
say  he's  got  a  complex  as  own  up  that  he 
likes  his  mother.  But  I  do  like  her,  Mr. 
Kessler.  I  like  her  and  I  like  the  boss  too. 
They  take  a  lot  of  interest  in  me." 

He  paused  but  Kessler  only  nodded  with- 
out interrupting  him.  Dick  went  on: 

"I  know  a  lot  of  things  about  them  they 
don't  think  I  know.  I  know  they  don't  want 
me  to  get  mixed  up  in  this  war.  They  haven't 
said  a  word,  but  here  lately  I  can  see  that 
it's  mighty  hard  on  them.  You  see,  there's 
something  else  I  guess  you  don't  know.  The 
boss  is  my  mother's  second  husband.  He  was 
killed  in  that  other  war.  I  got  to  thinking 
about  it  the  other  day  and  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  pretty  tough  for  her.  That  guy  was 
killed — and  now  me — you  know,  we  don't 
say  much  about  it  but  you  were  in  the  other 
war  yourself  and  you  know  a  man  does  think 
about  that  sort  of  thing  when  he's  about  to 
get  into  a  uniform.  It  must  be  tough  on  her, 
another  war.  You  know  it  must  be." 

"Yes,  Dick,"  Kessler  said  slowly.  "It 
must  be.  I've  come  to  know  your  mother 
rather  well  since  I've  been  here.  She's  a 
brave  woman,  but  she's  not  finding  any  of 
this  easy.  You'd  like  to  make  it  easier  for 
her.  So  would  I." 

"And  we  can't.  Can  we?" 

"No,  we  can't,"  Kessler  answered  without 
hesitation.  "Leave  me  out  of  it.  You're  the 
one  she's  interested  in.  There's  just  one  thing 
you  might  do,  if  you  can  do  it." 

"What?"  Dick  asked  eagerly. 

"Let  her  and  your  father  understand  that 
you  know  what  you're  doing.  If  you  expect 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  decent  people  in  the 
world,  to  get  anything  from  this  war  except 
more  destruction  and  suffering,  if  you  want  it 
to  be  something  more  than  just  another  war, 
you've  got  to  have  an  idea  of  what  you  want 
it  to  bring  about." 

"Well,  what  do  we  want?"  Dick  de- 
manded. He  laughed  uncomfortably.  "I 
guess  you  think  I'm  pretty  silly  to  ask  that. 
I  guess  you  think  I  ought  to  know." 

Kessler  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table  and 
regarded  Dick  thoughtfully.  "No,  Dick,  I 
don't  think  you're  silly  not  to  know.  We  who 
are  older  than  you  ought  to  be  wiser,  but 
sometimes  we  feel  we  don't  know  any  more 
than  you  do.  The  sweep  of  history  doesn't 
take  much  account  of  individuals.  That's 
hard  for  us  to  realize,  because  we  are  indi- 
viduals and  we  can't  think  except  in  terms  of 
ourselves.    But  suppose  you  were  watching 
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all  of  recorded  history  at  once.  You  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  Babylonian  kings 
fiayed  their  enemies  alive.  Flay— that 
means  peel  the  skin  off,  in  strips.  They  did  it 
for  no  reason  but  the  pleasiire  of  doing  it. 
Nobody  was  shocked.  In  fact,  they  were 
proud  of  it — the  reason  we  know  about  it  is 
that  they  left  drawings  on  their  monuments 
boasting  of  it.  And  you  know  it  was  the  ac- 
cepted practice  to  sell  the  people  of  con- 
quered countries  into  slavery.  Nobody 
questioned  its  being  right  or  wrong." 

"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  us?" 

"A  great  deal,  Dick.  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  how  very  recently  it  did  occur 
to  anybody  that  human  beings  were  human 
beings,  no  matter  where  you  found  them? 
It's  hard  to  make  a  man  like  you  understand 
what  a  strange  new  idea  that  is.  You  see, 
you  know  a  laborer  living  in  a  cabin  is  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  an  aristocrat  living  in 
a  mansion,  because  you  grew  up  with  the 
story  of  Lincoln.  But  one  of  the  favorite  sub- 
jects of  old  stories  is  the  duke's  child*  who 
was  lost  in  infjmcy  and  adopted  by  a  shep- ' 
herd,  but  who  grew  up  finer  than  his  sup- 
posed brothers  and  sisters  because  he  had 
noble  blood  in  his  veins." 

Dick  began  to  chuckle.  "Gee,  Mr.  Kess- 
ler, I  don't  know  why  you  limit  that  tripe  to 
olden  times.  Some  people  believe  it  this 
very  minute." 

"Do  you  believe  it,  Dick?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Dick  said  scornfully. 
"Lincoln  isn't  the  only  poor  boy  who  made 
good  in  this  country.  But  you  know — or 
maybe  you  don't  know,  being  a  foreigner^ 
that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  legends  going 
around  about  Lincoln's  father  having  been 
some  Virginia  planter,  because  such  a  great 
man  must  have  had  'good  blood'  in  him." 

Without  saying  whether  or  not  he  had 
ever  heard  this  explanation  of  Lincoln's  ex- 
cellence, Kessler  reminded  him,  "We  have  a 
great  talent  for  finding  reasons  to  believe 
what  we  want  to  believe,  Dick.  The  rich  and 
powerful  want  to  believe  in  their  right  to  be 
rich  and  powerful,  so  they  justify  it  by  say- 
ing they  are  inherently  superior  to  the  poor 
and  lowly.  So  when  somebody  bom  poor 
and  lowly  proves  himself  to  be  as  good  as 
they  are,  they  explain  it  by  some  accidental 
infusion  of  blood  or  influence  from  their  own 
ranks.  Then  everybody's  happy  except  the 
rest  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  can't  talk 
back  anyway.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
Dick?" 

Dick  considered.  "Well,  some  people  are 
stupider  than  others,  aren't  they?  " 

"Certainly." 

"But  they  aren't  stupid  because  they're 
poor.  Take  our  class  at  school.  We've  got 
some  first-class  dopes  from  some  mighty 
good  families,  and  a  couple  of  the  brightest 
fellows  are  Negroes.  Mr.  Kessler,  what  do 
you  think  about  Negroes?  " 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  Kessler. 

"I  think  they're  all  right!" 

(Continued  on  Page  86) 


BY  mar«:ei.e:ve  <:ox 


A  MOTHER  of  five  energetic  boys  was 
asked  if  she  didn't  worry  that  something 
might  happen  to  them.  "The  only  time  I'm 
uneasy  is  when  they  have  on  heavy  high-top 
shoes,"  she  replied.  "I'm  afraid  they  might 
get  hurt  when  they  kick  one  another  in  the 
face." 

Cultivating  a  family  garden  is  a  spiritual 
experience  similar  to  occupying  the  same 
pew  in  church. 

It  was  one  of  those  cold  statistical  homes 
with  a  fixed  place  for  everything,  including 
the  children. 

Criticism  Jrom  a  daughter:  "Perhaps  I 
shouldn't  say  this,  mother,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  don't  wear  enough  lip- 
stick." 


Note  to  mothers :  Baking  a  cake  with  your 
daughter  is  equivalent  to  taking  her  to  a 
mother-daughter  banquet. 

Difficult  as  trying  to  make  a  boy  realize 
that  hands  have  two  sides. 

A  good  home  will  eventually  become  a 
planetary  system,  surrounded  by  other 
homes  which  have  caught  the  light. 

She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  would 
name  a  child  Anastasia,  and  a  cat,  Mary. 

Children  whose  problems  aren't  recog- 
nized become  problem  children. 

Men  enjoy  the  outer  garments  of  house- 
work, but  never  want  to  see  how  the  seams 
are  put  together. 
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Frigidaire  again  reminds  you 

HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR 


REFRIGERATOR  HAPPY 


\f  you  know  the  answers  to  these  ten  questions 
your  refrigerator  can  give  you  better  wartime  service! 


Q.  Do  I  ever  have  to  oil  and  clean  the  motor  ? 

A.  No,  if  it  is  a  sealed  mechanism.  Yes,  if  it  is  an  "Open 
type"  mechanism  (usually  belt  driven).  Ask  your  dealer  what 
kind  of  oil  to  use,  where  to  use  it  and  how  often.  When  oiling, 
clean  and  check  the  hell.  It  may  need  tightening  or  replacing. 
See  page  27  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps.* 

Q.  Does  the  condenser  ever  need  attention  ? 

A.  The  con<lenser  is  to  your  refrigerator  what  the  radiator 
is  to  your  automobile.  Dirt  and  dust  interfere  with  its  cool- 
ing efficiency  and  increase  the  running  of  the  motor.  Clean 
with  a  long  handle  brush  or  vacuum  cleaner  attachment.  Be- 
fore cleaning,  turn  refrigerator  off  by  pulling  plug  from  outlet. 
See  page  26  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps* 

If  it  sulks 


Q.  What  do  I  do  if  it  won't  run  ? 

A.  L  Be  sure  "on  and  off"  switch  (if  any)  is  "ON,"  defroster 
switch  is  "OFF,"  and  jilug  is  in  wall  outlet  2.  If  so,  check 
outlet  with  a  floor  or  table  lamp  to  see  if  current  is  on  here. 

3.  If  not,  check  for  blown  fuse  in  distribution  panel  at  meter. 

4.  If  current  is  on  at  outlet,  insert  refrigerator  plug  again 
and  try  moving  temperature  control  to  the  coldest  position.  If 
trouble  persists,  call  a  service  maru 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  hot  dishes  go  in  the  refrigerator  ? 

A.  Placing  hot  foods  in  your  refrigerator  may  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  food  compartment.  Wastes  current,  too.  Hot 
dishes  may  be  cooled  before  storing  by  placing  in  a  pan  of 
ice  water.  5ee  page  24  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps.  * 

Q.  Does  it  matter  how  I  open  and  close  the  door? 

A.  "ies.  Always  use  the  handle  or  opener.  Perspiration  from 
hands  causes  the  rubber  seal  and  cabinet  finish,  if  non-por- 
celain, to  deteriorate.  See  page  25  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps.* 


Food  Fights  for  Freedom  1 

Grow  more  in  '44!  Avoid  all 
waste;  share  and  play  square 
with  food. 


Q.  What  do  I  do  if  it  runs  too  tnuch  ? 

A.  1.  Clean  the  condenser.  2.  Are  you  coolmg  a  big  food  load 
or  too  much  warm  food?  Freezing  a  lot  of  ice  cubes?  3.  Try 
turning  temperature  control  before  calling  service  man. 

If  it  loafs  on  the  job 


Q.  \\  hat  do  I  do  if  it  runs  but  won't  refrigerate  ? 

A.  1.  Remove  plug  from  wall  receptacle.  2.  Defrost  com- 
pletely. 3.  Start  mechanism  and  check  to  see  if  freezer  gets 
cold.  4.  Repeat  if  necessary  before  calling  service  man. 

Q.  How  often  should  I  defrost  my  refrigerator  ? 

A.  When  freezer  frost  gets  too  thick  it  acts  as  an  insulator, 
choking  off  refrigeration  or  causing  the  mechanism  to  run 
more  frequently.  It  may  also  raise  food  compartment  temper- 
atures to  the  danger  point.  Always  defrost  before  the  frost 
builds  up  to  M"  (about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  jiencil).  For 
an  easy  way  to  defrost  your  refrigerator  in  just  l.S  minutes, 
see  page  27  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps.* 

Q.  What  is  the  door  seal  and  what  does  it  do  ? 

A.  The  door  seal  is  the  rubber  gasket  on  the  inside  of  tlit- 
door.  When  the  door  is  closed  it  keeps  heat  out  of  the 
refrigerator.  The  seal  shoidd  be  tight  at  all  limes.  Check  it  by 
closing  the  door  on  a  narrow  slip  of  writing  paper.  If  you  can 
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Division  of 


slip  the  pajier  up  and  down  with  the  door  closed  on  it,  the 
seal  is  imperfect.  If  the  gasket  is  worn  out,  soft,  and  sticky, 
have  it  re(dared.  Having  the  latch  tightenerl  or  the  hinges  re- 
versed may  also  help.  See  page  26  of  101  Refrigerator  Helps.* 


If  it  mopes 


Q.  What  do  I  do  if  ice  freezing  is  too  slow  ? 

A.  1.  The  temperature  control  may  be  improperly  set.  2.  Ice 
trays  may  not  be  resting  flat  on  freezer  shelf  3.  Some  trays 
freeze  naturally  faster  than  others.  Metal  trays,  for  exahiple, 
freeze  much  faster  than  rubber.  4.  Trays  will  freeze  faster  in 
some  parts  of  the  freezer  than  in  others.  In  normal  operation 
you  can  speed  up  freezing  time  by  wetting  bottoms  of  ice 
trays  before  putting  them  in  freezer. 

If  any  trouble  persists,  call  a  service  man 

FREE!   Ask   Frigidaire   Dealer  for  New  Booklet* 

Just  off  press!  "101  Refrig- 
erator Helps"  for  all  refrig- 
erator users!  New  tips  on 
care  and  use  of  your  re- 
frigerator. Rules  for  freezing 
desserts,  how  to  keep  dairy 
products,  how  to  save  time 
ttith  meal  preparation;  many 
other  helpful  facts.  Get  your 
free  <-opy  from  any  Frigidaire 
dealer.  Or  write  Frigidaire, 
463  Taylor  St.,  Dayton  1.  ()lii<i.  In  Canada,  address  56  Com- 
mercial St.,  Leaside,  Ontario. 

Usttn  to  CI  MURAL  MOTORS  SYAtPIIOSY  OF  THE  AIR.. . 
I'm  ,  .Sunday  Afternoon,  NliC  Kelwork 

Find  your  approved   Frigidaire  Service  Dealer 

under  "Refrigerators"  in  classified 

telephone  directory.  Look  for 

this  heading! 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

P»ac«>(m«  Bulld»rt  of 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS       ■       RANOES        •        WATER  HEATERS 

HOME  FREEZERS      •     ICE  CREAM  CABINETS 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION      •      AIR  CONDITIONERS 

BEVERAGE,  MILK,   AND  WATER   COOURS 
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TSc^/Hoz^? 


Trust  a  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick 
to  give  /ife  to  your  lips! 


CONSTANCE   lUFT  HUHN 
A  Portrait  by  Maria  de  Kammerer 

BY  CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 

HEAD  Of  THE  HOUSE  Of  TANGEE 


Lipstick  WII.L  save  you  prerious  time 
—  1)V  Itrin^ing  vour  lips  an  entirely 
new  SATIN-FINISH... a  soft,  exquisite 
smoothness  that  lusts  longer  despite 
iii'iitlier  or  work! 

I'liere's  no  need  to  ration  yourself 
. .  .on  LOVELINESS.  Choose  the  glori- 
ous Tangee  shade  that  suits  you  hest 
.  .  .Tangee  Red-Red,  Tangee  Theatri- 
cal Red,  Tangee  Medium-Red,  or 
Tangee  Natural  .  .  .  And  be  sure  to 
wear  it  together  with  its  matching 


rouge  .  ,  ,  and  vour  own  right  shade 


How  difficult  it  is  to  keep  that  brilliant 

smile  and  that  well-groomed  look        ,•  ^,  rp  nT-T-*!  tttnich 

^  oi    the    new    langee    PETAL-FLMSH 

these  davs  .  .  .  especiallv  if  vou  have      n        n      j 

^  -       ■'  race  rowder. 

added  wartime  duties  to  your  daily 
activities!  Yet,  millions  of  you  are 
doing  just  that  with  the  help  of  our 
langee  Satin-Finish  Lipsticks! 

Don't  misunderstand!  Neither  our 
cosmetics,  or  anyone  else's,  will  make 
you  a  better  WAC.  or  a  better  war- 
worker,  or  a  better  wife.  But  a  Tangee 


udt/i  tAe  ?iew  Salin-'ylm^A' 
ivt/A  (Ae  new  ^e(a£-^mi4A 

GET  IN  THE  FIGHT-BUY  A  WAR  BOND  TODAY 


(Conliniied  from  Page  S4) 

'"If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ? ' "  Kess- 
ler  quoted,  smiling. 

"That's  what  I  think ! "  Dick  said  in  relief. 
"  But  you'd  better  not  say  that  around  some 
people.  Let's  go  back.  We  were  talking 
about  Babylon,  and  people  being  skinned 
alive  and  sold  into  slavery  and  nobody  mind- 
ing. Do  you  mean  we're  no  better  than  the 
Babylonians?" 

"No,  Dick,  I  mean  we're  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. The  very  fact  that  you  and  I  are  sitting 
here  tallying  like  this  proves  we  have  come 
a  long  way."  He  smiled.  "For  example — 
you're  a  verv  fortunate  young  man." 

"Am  I?"' 

"Why,  yes.  You've  had  all  the  advantages 
your  civilization  can  give  you.  Which  means 
that  in  the  United  States  you  occupy  a  posi- 
tion like  that  of  a  prince  in  Babylon." 

"Holy  cats,"  said  Dick. 

"And  no  prince  in  Babylon  ever  sat  down 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  say  that  the  people 
born  in  the  cabins  of  Babylon  were  quite  as 
good  as  he  was,  and  as  entitled  as  himself  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
No,  Dick,  we've  gone  a  long  way.  But  we've 
taken  every  step  of  it  through  blood  and  tor- 
ture and  hell,  and  we're  in  this  war  because 
we  haven't  gone  as  far  as  we'll  have  to  go 
before  we  get  peace." 

"Go  on.   I'm  listening." 

"If  you  look  at  the  sweep  of  history," 
Kessler  went  on,  "you'll  notice  that  there 
are  certain  currents  that  appear  as  almost 
invisible  little  ripples,  and  they  grow,  and 
move  forward,  and  finally  push  away  every- 
thing in  their  path." 

Dick  asked,  "What  would  you  call  this 
current  that's  coming  in  now?" 

"We  call  it  by  a  lot  of  high-sounding 
names — the  Four  Freedoms,  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  postwar  security.  But  essen- 
tially it's  the  idea  that  nobody  is  born  with  a 
natural  right  to  beat  up  anybody  else  and 
take  over  the  products  of  his  labor.  It's  the 
idea  that  everybody — not  merely  the  per- 
sons of  your  own  family,  or  your  own  race,  or 
your  own  nation,  but  everybody — should  be 
allowed  to  develop  whatever  brains  he  was 
born  with  and  do  whatever  sort  of  work  he's 
capable  of  doing.  That's  the  new  idea,  the 
one  you  and  I  believe  in.  Our  opponents  are 
fighting  to  re-establish  the  past." 

"Just  how  do  you  mean — re-establish  the 
past?" 

"Well,  as  the  Nazis  worked  it  out  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  the  Japanese  have  set  it  up, 
too,  it's  the  resurrection  of  feudalism.  Those 
not  born  to  power  are  to  work  as  servants  of 
the  rich,  regardless  of  what  intelligence  and 
energy  they  might  be  born  with,  just  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  peasants  served  the 
lords." 

"But  that  was  years  ago,"  Dick  protested. 
"You  can't  do  that  to  people  now.  They 
won't  take  it." 

"No,  they  won't  take  it.  There's  your  an- 
swer. And  there's  the  war." 

Dick  considered  this.  At  length  he  said, 
"I  believe  I  get  it.  It  means — 'all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights.'  It 
means  all.  Not  just  us.  Everybody." 

"Exactly,"  said  Kessler.  "You  do  get  it. 
Those  are  beautiful  inspiring  words." 

Dick  gave  a  long  whistle.  He  looked 
across  at  Kessler  with  a  broad  comprehend- 
ing grin.  "So  that's  what  it's  about! " 

"I  don't  pretend  to  any  superknowledge. 
But  as  I  see  it,  that's  what  it's  about." 

"That's  terrific"  Dick  said.  "That's  what 
I'll  be  fighting  for  in  the  Marines." 

Dick  announced  to  his  yarents  that  he  was 
not  going  to  wait  at  home  until  he  was  eight- 
een. He  was  going  to  join  the  Marines  right 
now,  if  they'd  have  him. 

Spratt  told  him  to  go  ahead.  "This  is  one 
place  where  you've  got  to  mah  e  up  your  own 
mind,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  boss  ycu." 

To  her  own  surprise,  Elizabeth  was  able  to 
answer  him  steadily.  "Go  ahead,  Dick.  It's 
all  right  with  me." 

"Thanks,"  Dick  said  shortly.  "I  guess 
you  do  understand."  and  gave  them  a  grin 
that  was  half  embarrassed  and  half  relieved. 
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Elizabeth  was  in  her  room,  writing  checks 
for  the  month's  bills,  when  he  telephoned 
her. 

"Mother,  they  took  me!  They  took  us 
both,  me  and  Pudge!  He's  phoning  his  folks 
now." 

"After  all,  how  could  they  help  it?  As  if 
they  wouldn't  be  proud  to  get  you." 

"Well,  I  sort  of  thought  they'd  take  me, 
but  you  know  how  it  is.  You  never  heard  of 
such  an  overhauling  as  they  gave  us.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  your  son,  Mrs.  Her- 
long." 

"I  knew  there  wasn't.  I'm  so  proud  of 
you,  Dick.  When  are  you  coming  home?  " 

"Pretty  soon.  We  kind  of  want  to  talk 
about  it." 

"Of  course  you  do.  I'll  call  the  boss  now. 
He'll  want  to  know  it." 

"Okay." 

After  dinner  he  went  off  to  see  Pudge. 
Elizabeth  smiled  proudly  to  herself.  Strange, 
but  you  really  could  take  it  when  the  time 
came. 

That  night  Spratt  came  into  her  room. 
"Thought  I'd  sleep  in  here  with  you. 
Mind?" 

"Mind?  I  was  just  going  in  to  sleep  with 
you.  Spratt — I  was  all  right,  wasn't  I?" 

"You  bet  you  were."  They  got  into  bed 
and  he  put  both  his  arms  around  her.  "Now 
you  can  say  anything  you  please  about  it.  If 
you  feel  like  crying,  that's  all  right  with  me." 

"You  should  know  by  this  time  I'm  not 
much  given  to  crying.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
with  you.  You  were  pretty  splendid,  Spratt. 
Anybody  would  have  thought  going  off  to 
war  was  just  what  you'd  hoped  he'd  do  since 
the  day  he  was  born." 


MIND  OVER  MATTER 

^  One  half  of  knowing  what  you 
^  want  is  knowing  what  you  must 
give  up  before  you  get  it. 

—SIDNEY  HOWARD. 

There  are  fools  everywhere,  even 
in  asylums.        —GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

Some  people  have  tact,  others  tell 
the  truth.  —ANON. 


She  felt  him  draw  a  long  breath.  "Well,  it 
wasn't.  I  wonder  if  it's  this  tough  on  every- 
body." 

Elizabeth  felt  a  pain  coming  up  into  her 
throat.  Though  she  was  not,  as  she  said, 
much  given  to  crying,  the  pain  turned  into 
a  sob  against  Spratt's  shoulder.  She  whis- 
pered, "I'm  sorry,  Spratt." 

"Sorry?"  said  Spratt.  "What  do  you  sup- 
pose I'm  here  for?" 

Though  the  days  that  came  afterward 
were  not  easy,  they  were  easier  than  the  first 
one.  She  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
There  were  parties,  with  Dick  rushing  about 
importantly.  Brian  strutted : "  My  brother — 
you  know,  the  one  that's  in  the  Marines." 

Dick  left  for  boot  camp  early  one  morn- 
ing. Elizabeth  was  not  sure  what  either  she 
or  Spratt  had  said  to  him.  She  kissed  him 
good-by. 

As  she  did  so,  Dick  whispered  to  her, 
"You  two  are  swell.  Tell  the  boss  I  said  so. 
Some  of  these  mothers — the  scenes  they  do 
put  on!  You  wouldn't  believe  it." 

It  was  an  accolade.  Elizabeth  got  into  the 
car  to  go  home,  knowing  she  had  done  it  well. 

Brian  and  Cherry  went  to  school.  Spratt 
had  to  go  to  the  studio,  but  before  he  left  he 
said,  "Let's  go  out  to  dinner  tonight.  There's 
no  sense  moping  through  the  first  evening. 
I'll  reserve  a  table  at  Chasen's." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "let's  do  go  out. 
With  some  other  people." 

"The  Sterns?  Kessler?" 

"All  right." 

"I'll  call  them,"  said  Spratt.  He  got  into 
his  car  again,  and  waved  at  her. 

Spratt  came  in  early.  "The  Sterns  and 
Kessler  will  meet  us  at  Chasen's.  How  do 
you  feel?" 

"Fine.  I'm  going  to  wear  that  tight  black 
dress  and  the  crystal  necklace." 

When  she  was  dressed  and  standing  be- 
fore her  mirror,  Spratt  came  in.  "You  look 
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forget 
of  savins 


beautiful.  Thank  the  Lord  for  a  woman  who 
keeps  her  figure." 

'■  I  don't  get  time  to  sit  down  long  enough 
for  it  to  spread.  I  do  look  rather  well  in  this 
dress,  don't  I?" 

"You  look  rather  well,  period,"  said 
Spratt.  He  picked  up  her  mink  coat.  The 
fur  brushed  his  cheek  as  he  held  it  out  to  her. 

Elizabeth  said,  "  Remember  when  you  got 
raised  to  a  hundred  a  week?" 

"Do  I!  Never  had  heard  of  so  much 
money."  He  chuckled. 

"Neither  had  I,"  said  Elizabeth.  "You 
came  dashing  into  the  apartment  like  the 
boy  who  had  just  made  the  only  touchdown 

of  the  game.  You  said "   She  stopped. 

What  he  had  said  was,  "Now  we  can  afford  a 
special  nurse  when  you  have  the  baby ! " 

Spratt  remembered  too.  His  mouth  tight- 
ened. "  I  guess  we  can't  help  it,  can  we?  But 
it's  no  use  trying  not  to  remember  those 
things." 

"No.  We've  had  such  a  lot  together.  Vm 
not  cracking  up,  Spratt.  Believe  me." 

"I  believe  you.  You're  all  right,  Eliza- 
beth." 

He  put  the  coat  around  her.  She  smiled. 
"And  he's  only  gone  to  San  Diego,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

Chasen's  was  gay  and  full  of  noise.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stem  met  them  there,  and  Kessler 
arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 

Elizabeth  saw  Kessler's  eyes  fixed  on 
her.  All  of  a  sudden  the  idea  that  had  not 
troubled  her  for  months  came  back  with 
astonishing  force.  She  knew  that  man,  she 
was  sure  of  it. 

The  others  were  talking;  Kessler  said 
to  her,  "Not  tonight,  but  one  day  soon  I 
should  appreciate  having  a  talk  with  you. 
I  have  a  very  great  favor  to  ask." 

"You  know  I'd  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  for  you. 
Mr.  Kessler.  At  least  I 
hope  you  know  it." 

"I  believe  you  would. 
You  are  very  generous. 
That  is  why  I  don't  hesi- 
tate to  ask  it." 

"Tomorrow?  Or  will 
you  be  busy  at  the  studio  ? ' ' 

"I'll  be  at  home  tomor- 
row. Will  you  call  me?" 

The  party  became  gay 

and  usual.  They  were  good       

friends;  it  did  not  matter 

that  each  one  was  playing  a  part  and  the 

others  knew  it. 

"Real  French  Roquefort,"  Mr.  Stem  ob- 
served with  appreciation.  "Not  much  of 
this  left." 

"We  won't  suffer  too  badly  when  it  gives 
out,"  said  Spratt.  "Some  of  the  domestic 
substitutes  are  very  good." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  Japs  are  rationed  stiffly," 
said  Irene  Stem.  "I  hope  they  are." 

"They  don't  need  to  be,"  said  Spratt. 
"  They  never  ate  much  besides  rice  and  fish." 

Serx^es  them  right,"  said  Mr.  Stem.  "I 
detest  meat  rationing.  I  never  did  learn  to 
like  fish.  We  always  had  such  a  lot  of  meat  at 
home.  We  would,  of  course,  being  there  in 
one  of  the  meat  capitals  of  the  world." 

"Where  was  your  home,  Mr.  Stem?" 
asked  Kessler. 

"Kansas  City.  Those  Kansas  City  steaks! 
Have  you  ever  eaten  steak  in  Kansas  City, 
Mr.  Kessler?" 

"  I  believe  not."  Kessler  answered."  That's 
one  of  the  pleasures  I'll  look  forward  to 
after  the  war." 

"You  probably  got  one  on  the  train,  on 
your  way  to  California,"  suggested  Mr. 
Stem.  "Coming  from  New  York  you  must 
have  changed  trains  in  either  Kansas  City 
or  Chicago.  Which  was  it?" 

"Chicago." 

Something  clicked  in  Elizabeth's  head. 
He  had  pronounced  it  "Chicawgo."  A  hot 
summer  day  in  Tulsa,  herself  by  the  pool, 
the  extraordinarily  vivid  young  man  on  the 
grass  beside  her:  "Chicawgo.  I  can't  seem 
to  say  it  any  other  way.  It's  like  a  birth 
certificate,  isn't  it?" 

The  others  were  still  discussing  ration 
points.  Elizabeth's  eyes  clung  to  Kessler, 
her  whole  body  tense  as  she  stared.  .^11  the 
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^  I  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot 
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details  of  his  appearance  suddenly  fitted 
into  a  pattern,  so  evident  that  it  was  as 
though  some  voice  within  herself,  unheard 
by  the  others  but  loud  in  her  own  ears,  was 
crying  out  Arthur. 

She  saw,  as  though  for  the  first  time,  the 
way  his  eyebrows  grew,  those  crinkles  about 
his  eyes,  that  vertical  line  above  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  She  heard  his  voice,  tliicker  and 
deeper  than  it  used  to  be,  the  words  spoken 
with  a  faint  German  accent,  but  Arthur's 
voice.  Arthur  had  died  in  a  German  hospital. 
But  there  he  w'as,  so  close  that  she  could 
have  touched  him.  WTiat  a  fool  she  had 
been — for  six  months  she  had  been  seeing 
him  and  hearing  him  speak,  and  she  had  not 
seen  him  or  heard  him.  But  there  he  sat  at 
her  elbow:  Arthur,  who  had  been  dead  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years. 

JvESSLER  was  making  a  casual  remark  to 
Spratt,  something  about  the  treatment  of  a 
new  story. 

He  doesn't  know  I  know,  Elizabeth  was 
thinking.  He  Jias  lied  and  lied  to  me.  I  asked 
him  if  we  had  met  before,  and  he  said  no.  Of 
course  he  knows  me.  He  said  lie  didn't,  but  he 
does.  How  did  he  stay  alive?  Where  has  he 
been?  I've  got  to  get  away  from  here,  I've  got 
to  think. 

She  picked  up  her  coffee  and  took  a  sip 
from  it.  The  coffee  was  nearly  cold.  She 
drank  the  coffee  quickly,  hoping  it  would 
sharpen  her  attention,  and  with  a  great 
effort  forced  her  mind  to  focus  on  what  the 
others  were  saying. 

"When  it's  today  in  America  is  it  yester- 
day or  tomorrow  in  Japan?" 
"Tomorrow." 

"Speaking  of  time,"  said  Irene,  "do  you 
know  it's  getting  very  late?  We  really  must 
be  getting  along,"  she  sug- 
gested,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 

To  Elizabeth's  inex- 
pressible relief,  he  agreed 
with  her.  Spratt  asked  for 
the  check,  and  Kessler 
asked  a  waiter  to  get  him 
a  taxi.  Elizabeth  got  up 
with  the  others.  She  heard 
the  Stems  telling  her  it 
had  been  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning, and  heard  herself  an- 

swering.   The  waiter  said 

there  was  some  trouble 
about  getting  the  taxi.  There  would  be  no 
problem.  Spratt  assured  Kessler.  He  had  to 
go  by  the  Stems'  to  get  a  script,  but  he 
would  take  Kessler  home  with  Elizabeth, 
and  if  Kessler  didn't  mind  waiting  there 
he'd  come  back  and  pick  him  up,  no  trouble 
at  all. 

They  got  home.  Kessler  said  to  her, 
"Don't  stay  up  to  entertain  me,  Mrs.  Her- 
long.    I'll  wait  in  the  garden." 

Elizabeth  went  upstairs  while  Spratt 
drove  over  to  the  Stems'.  But  she  could 
not  wait.  That  man  in  the  garden  was  AT' 
thur,  and  she  had  to  tell  him  she  knew  it. 

She  went  downstairs  through  the  quiet 
house,  out  into  the  garden.  Kessler  appar- 
ently did  not  hear  her  footsteps  on  the  grass, 
He  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  her,  relaxed 
comfortably  in  a  deck  chair  by  the  pool 

"Arthur!"  she  exclaimed  sharply.  "Ar- 
thur!" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  it  took  him  a  long 
time  to  speak,  though  when  she  remembered 
the  scene  later  she  thought  it  might  have 
seemed  so  because  she  was  too  distraught  to 
have  a  sense  of  time.  He  only  said,  "Were 
you  looking  for  someone,  Mrs.  Herlong? 
There  is  no  one  but  me  in  the  garden." 

Elizabeth  came  toward  him.  "Stop  this 
nonsense,"  she  exclaimed.  "I'm  looking  for 
you  and  you  know  I  am.  Arthur — why  did 
you  lie  to  me?  Why  didn't  you  come  back 
before?"  She  was  looking  at  his  face,  but 
she  could  not  see  its  expression.  The  moon- 
light came  from  behind  him. 

"Mrs.  Herlong,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

"You  don't  know!  Of  course  you  know. 
Stop  this,  won't  you?" 

"Stop  what?"    It  might  have  been  her 

fancy,  or  merely  his  German  accent,  but  his 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 


is  only  another  way 
I  cannot  forgive. 

-HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


The  social  diplomat  is  never 
wiser  than  his  hostess,  wittier 
than  his  host,  nor  wickeder 
than  their  guests. 

— M.  T.  ANTRIM. 
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Strain  tests  proved  Luxed  stockings  last  twice 
as  long  without  going  into  runs  as  those  rubbed 
with  cake  soap  or  washed  with  a  strong  soap!   . 
Rayon,   nylon,   silk,   and   cotton,   all  showed 
similar  results. 

Give  your  stockings  nightly  Lux  care.  It  helps 
each  pair  to  giye  you  the  wear  of  two.  That's 
like  getting  an  extra  pair  every  time  you  buy 
one!  Always  dry  rayons  thoroughly  before 
wearing — from  24  to  48  hours. 


ed  stockings 


biOCKlNGS  can  'run'  into 
money,"  says  Mrs.  Jean  Foster, 
■wife  of  an  Army  sergeant.  "So  I 
stick  to  Lux — it  cuts  down  runs! 
In  fact,  it  just  about  doubles  the 
wear  I  get  from  stockings." 


"I  USED  TO  be  "hard'  on 
stockings,"  says  Kath- 
erine  Clarke,  art  student 
(center),  "but  since  I've 
been  Luxing  them,  they 
last  much  longer." 


Over  90%  of  the  makers  of  stockings  recommend  LUX 
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fo  no 


BETH:  Bui,  Flo,  you  don't  mean  to  soy 
you've  ironed  and  put  up  your  curtains 
today  in  this  weather? 
FIO:  Why  not?  They're  Wotoset  rayon, 
which  means  they'll  stay  crisp  in  any 
weather.  Rain  doesn't  worry  me  any 
more,  since  I  discovered  them. 


BETH:  And  pray  tell  —  what  are  Wat-a- 
set  rayon  curtains?  If  you  take  such  a 
chance,  they're  worth  looking  into. 
FLO:  I  should  say  so.  They're  as  easily 
washed  os  cotton  —  keep  new  and  crisp 
looking  for  ages  —  and  —  without  the 
bother  of  starching.  The  sunlight  doesn't 
seem  to  fade  them  either. 


BETH:  Why  doesn't  someone  tell  me 
these  things? 

FLO:  Better  late  than  never,  Beth.  And 
besides  all  their  other  good  points  — 
Wat-a-set  curtains  are  immune  to  silver- 
fish  —  little  bugs  that  eat  rayon  like 
moths  eat  wool. 


BETH:  Always  wondered  why  your  cur- 
tains looked  so  "just  done-ish".  Where 
can  I  get  them,  Flo?  They'll  be  a  "must" 
on  my  next  shopping  list. 
FLO:  Very  simple.  Just  look  in  the 
CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 
under  "Curtains  —  Wat-a-set".  Here's  a 
list  of  the  stores  right  here. 


Many  well  known  brands  of  Wat-a-set  rayon  curtains  are  still  available 
in  your  local  department  stores,  even  though  the  normal  supply  is  lower 
than  usual  because  of  the  war.  Just  refer  to  your  CLASSIFIED  TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORY  today.  If  you  live  in  one  of  the  50  largest  cities, 
you'll  find  a  Wot-o-set  listing  under  "CURTAINS". 

MOUNT    HOPE    FINISHING    CO.,    North    Dighton,   Mass. 


THE  ORIGINAL,  DURABLE,  WASHABLE    FINISH 

^  y         Trade  Mark  Registered    g 

UoaZ-a'Ajit 

FOR  RAYON  AND  COTTON  FABRICS 
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(Continued  from  Page  88) 
words  sounded  so  thick  she  could 
understand  them. 

"I  didn't  know  you  before,"  she  exclaimed. 
"All  of  a  sudden  tonight  I  knew.  Arthur, 
please,  please  stop  it!" 

"Mrs.  Herlong,  I  repeat  that  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  You  think  I  am 
somebody  else.  My  name  is  Erich  Kessler." 

"Your  name  is  no  more  Erich  Kessler 
than  mine  is.  Please,  please — I  can't  bear 
this!  Tell  me  the  truth ! " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  more  than  I've  told  you." 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "You  are 
Arthur  Kittredge,  you  were  bom  in  Chicago, 
you  came  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  as  a  research 
chemist  for  the  Lerith  Oil  Company,  in  1916 
you  married  a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Pherson,  in  1917  you  joined  the  Army — 
don't  tell  me  you  have  forgotten!" 

Kessler's  answer,  when  he  spoke,  was  like 
the  answers  he  had  given  her  that  other 
time.  "I  have  not  forgotten,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  do  remember  me,  Arthur!" 

"No,"  he  returned  quickly.  "Sit  down, 
Mrs.  Herlong.  You  interrupted  me.  I  was 
about  to  say  I  have  not  forgotten  anything 
that  happened  to  me  before  the  war.  My 
name  is  Erich  Kessler,  I  was  born  in  Berlin. 
I  was  in  this  country  many  years  ago,  but  I 
was  never  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  I  never 
saw  you  until  your  husband  brought  me  here 
for  dinner  one  night  last  October.  You  told 
me  that  I  reminded  you  of  someone  and  you 
couldn't  remember  who  it  was.  Now  you 
have  remembered;  something  about  me — I 
don't  know  what,  since  I  never  saw  him — 
calls  your  first  husband  to  mind.  Your  sur- 
prise is  so  great  that  you  are  even  persuaded 
not  only  that  I  have  some  traits  in  common 
with  that  man,  but  that 

I    am    that    man."    He       

paused. ' '  Talk  to  me  about 
it  now,  if  that  will  be  any 
relief  to  you.  But  if  you 
don't  get  this  illusion  out 
of  your  mind  you're  going 
to  be  miserable  the  rest  of 
your  life.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  do  but  deny  it — no, 
there  is  something  more  I 
can  do,  and  I'll  promise 
you  to  do  it." 

"What  else?" 

"I'll  go  away.  If  you  say       

the  word,  I'll  go  tonight." 

"No!"  she  cried.  "That  won't  change 
anything." 

"Very  well,"  said  Kessler.  "But  you  will 
make  me  a  promise  too." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  you  will  not  trouble  your  husband 
with  this.  For  it  would  trouble  him,  more 
than  you  can  imagine.  He'll  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes.  Your  first  impulse  will  be  to  blurt 
out  words  that  tomorrow  morning  you'd  give 
half  your  life  to  take  back.  Will  you  promise 
you  will  not  mention  this  idea  of  yours  to 
your  husband  before  we  have  talked  again?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said  faintly,  "I  promise  that. 
But  you  haven't  convinced  me.  Everything 
you've  said — I  know  you." 


Spratt  was  coming  into 
"Kessler!  Ready 
I  was  waiting 


IHEY  heard  a  car. 
the  driveway. 

His  voice  called  cheerily, 
to  go?" 

"Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Herlong. 
for  you." 

Kessler  stood  up  and  started  for  the  car. 
Elizabeth  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 

Upstairs  in  her  room,  she  got  mechanically 
through  the  routine  of  undressing.  In  her 
state  of  turmoil  it  was  easier  to  move  than  to 
sit  still.  That  man  was  Arthur;  he  could  deny 
it  forever,  but  it  would  still  be  true.  She  sat 
down  on  her  bed,  and  suddenly  felt  more 
tired  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life. 

When  Elizabeth  awoke  she  could  tell  by 
the  sun  that  it  was  late  in  the  morning.  She 
felt  fresh  and  well,  and  last  night's  tumult 
seemed  a  long  way  behind  her.  The  morning 
was  cool,  sparkling  like  a  jewel.  It  had 
brought  back  her  courage;  today  was  ahead 
of  her  and  she  could  face  it.  In  fact,  she 
wanted  to  face  it.  She  thought  of  Kessler. 
She  had  to  see  him  ^nd  talk  to  him. 

"I'll  get  this  over  now,"  said  Elizabeth. 


She  got  up  and  went  to  her  telephone. 
Apparently  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  call, 
for  he  answered  the  phone  himself. 

"First,"  said  Elizabeth,  "I  want  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  startling  behavior  last  night." 

"Then  you  do  know  this  morning,"  he 
asked  eagerly,  "that  you  were  mistaken?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  not  yet.  But  at  least 
this  morning  I  can  promise  you  to  behave 
like  an  intelligent  adult.  You  told  me  I  dbuld 
see  you  today.   May  I  come  over?" 

"Certainly.  Whenever  you  like." 

"Thank  you."  ^ 

While  she  was  getting  dressed  she  remem- 
bered that  last  night  Kessler  had  said  he  had 
a  favor  to  ask  of  her.  She  must  remember 
to  tell  him  to  go  ahead,  and  not  let  what  he 
called  her  mistake  stand  in  the  way.  If  she 
was  wrong,  he  would  forgive  her  and  never 
mention  it  again,  to  her  or  anybody  else — 
she  was  sure  she  could  trust  him  for  that. 
But  if  she  was  right — she  shivered,  and  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  tremor  of 
hope  or  dread. 

K-ESSLEr's  housekeeper  told  her  he  was 
waiting  in  his  study.  Elizabeth  went  in  and 
shut  the  door.  As  she  came  in  Kessler  put 
his  hand  on  his  cane  and  stood  up. 

Elizabeth  said,  "I  came  to  see  if  I  was 
right  or  wrong  in  what  I  said  to  you  last 
night.  I  was  right."  Kessler  drew  in  a  quick 
breath,  without  answering.  Elizabeth  came 
nearer  and  sat  down.  She  said,  "I  am  not 
hysterical.  Arthur,  let's  face  this  and  talk 
about  it." 

"I'll  talk  about  it  as  long  as  you  like,"  he 
answered.  "But  it's  not  true,  Mrs.  Herlong." 
But  Elizabeth  continued,  "You  have  a 
scar  on  your  arm  where  you  were  burned  by 
a  splash  of  boiling  choco- 
late one  night  when  I  was 
making  fudge.  You  have 
another  scar  on  your  right 
knee,  made  when  you  and 
I   were    practicing   fancy 
dives  and  you  hit  the  edge 
of  the  pool." 

Kessler  sat  down.  "I 
have  so  many  scars  that 
to  prove  or  disprove  my 
likeness  to  any  healthy 
man  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult.   I  didn't  grow  this 

beard  to  disguise  my  face, 

but  to  cover  some  ugly 
lines  on  my  chin.  Yet  you  insist  I  resemble 
your  first  husband." 

Elizabeth  felt  no  yielding  of  her  convic- 
tion. "It's  not  just  that  you  look  like  him," 
she  persisted.  "It's — how  shall  I  say  it? — 
your  mind,  the  way  you  think,  the  way  you 
speak.  Your  generosity,  your  tolerance,  your 
encompassing  love  for  the  human  race — 
that's  not   'like'  Arthur  Kittredge,   it   is 

Arthur.  Yet  you  "    She  stopped,  her 

eyes  on  him  with  a  passionate  earnestness. 
"Yet  I  tell  you  I  am  not  Arthur  Kittredge. 
I  am  Erich  Kessler,  and  you  are  going  to 
believe  me." 
"How  can  I?" 

"Can't  more  than  one  man  love  the 
human  race,  as  you  put  it?" 

"You  are  talking  in  abstractions.  I  tell 
you,  I  know." 
Kessler  shook  his  head. 
Elizabeth  shrank  back  into  her  chair, 
away  from  him.  "How  can  you  do  this  to 
me!"  she  exclaimed,  "Don't  you  remember 
how  I  loved  you?"  For  a  moment  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  She  did  not 
know  how  thankful  he  was  for  that  moment. 
Her  pause  to  regain  her  own  calmness  had 
given  him  time  to  regain  his. 

"Now  that  Dick  has  gone  to  fight  for  to- 
morrow's world,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  a 
catastrophe  to  see  his  mother  refusing  to  give 
up  her  dependence  on  yesterday." 
Ehzabeth  started.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
He  spoke  in  a  low,  intensely  purposeful 
voice.  "Mrs.  Herlong,  not  long  ago  your  son 
sat  where  you  are  sitting,  defining  in  his  own 
mind  the  question  before  this  generation.  At 
length  he  understood — I   like  to  think   I 
helped  him  understand — that  he  was  living 
in  one  of  the  periods  when  the  advance  of 
civilization  seems  to  halt  because  of  forces 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 


VICTOR  HtTdiO  s\mz 

1^  To  pay  compliments  to  a 
^  woman  we  love  is  the  first 
way  of  caressing  her.  A  com- 
pHmcnt  is  like  kissing  her 
through  a  veil. 

Misfortune  educates  the  in- 
tellect. 

Whispering  is  like  a  train  of 
gunpowder. 
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L/ON'T  YOU  WORRY,  BABY.  When  Daddy  comes  marching  home,  lie'll 
march  you  and  Mother  right  into  the  swellest  little  house  you  ever  saw 

IVHAT    KIND    OF    HOUSE  ? 

We'll  tell  you  I  An  all-electric  house! — that's  what  it  will  be! 

In  the  kitchen,  your  Mother'll  just  push  buttons  and  tiuii  switches  and 
zino;o!  the  housework  will  be  finished!  There'll  be  a  General  Electric 
dishwasher  that  zips  through  stacks  of  dirty  dishes  —  leaves  them  clean 
and  sparkly-bright,  with  never  a  chip  or  a  crack! 

And  there'll  be  another  magic  gadget — one  that  G.  E.  calls  a  Disposall. 
It  fits  in  the  sink,  grinds  up  garbage — even  bones — and  whisks  it  all  away, 
lickety-split,  so  there's  not  a  criunb  left! 

From  roof  to  basement,  this  house'll  be  packed  with  marvels  to  make  life 
a  breeze!  Everything  electric — planned  that  way,  right  from  the  blueprints. 


n 


WMeN     PO    Wt     MOVE     IN   7 

Now,  now,  be  patient!  It's  going  to  take  some  time,  of  coiuse.  First  thing 
we  all  have  to  do  is  put  a  hex  on  Hitler  and  I  lirohito !  And  here  at  General 
Electric,  we're  working  night  and  day  to  help  do  tliat. 

But  when  the  war  is  won,  we'll  be  making  all  tliese  peacetime  G-E 
wonders  again — plus  lots  of  exciting  new  ones! 

And  here's  the  gfandest  part!  These  amazing  G-E  work-savers  will  \>e 
priced  %o  your  Mother  and  Dad  can  easily  afford  tliem.  Your  Mother 
knows  that,  too,  and  she's  already  making  big  plans! 


GrBE,  THANKS  !     NOW    I    CAN    SLEEP  I 

Okay,  Baby.  And  while  you're  dreaming  about  that  wonderful  all-electric 
house  you're  going  to  live  in  some  day — iiere's  a  tip  for  Mother: 

If  you  have  a  wartime  homemaking  problem  that  won't  seem  to  unravel, 
tell  it  to  the  General  Electric  Consumers  Institute.  Even  in  tiie  midst  of 
wartime  production,  our  staff  of  experts  has  been  speciallv  maintained 
to  help  you  solve  housekeeping  problems.  Write  General  Electric  Con- 
sumers InstitiUe,   Dept.  LHJ  5-4,  Bridgeport  2.  Conn. 

Help  hasten  Victory  I  Help  guarantee  your  future.  Buy  War  Bonds  uoii' ! 


Everything  Electrical  for  After-Victory  Homes 

GENERAL  &  ELECTRIC 


HEAR  tlic  General  Electric  radio 
|ii()^raiiis:  "The  CI-E  Ali-Ciirl 
Oicliesna"  SiiiRlav  10  P.  M.— 
E.W.T.  NBC.  "The  World 
Tixlav"  news  everv  weekday 
0:43  i'.M.— E.W.T.  CBS. 
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V^OU'RE  REALLY  A 


/f^  ^^^t2/t 


TODAY! 


\Nattinq  today  means  being  on  your  feet!  But  there's 
reallv  no  need  for  tliat  all-in  feeling.  \^  earing  the  right 
kind  of  shoes  —  Selby  Arch  Preservers — will  make  a 
world  of  difference. 

There's  soothing  support  for  tireless  walking  and  waiting 
in  Arch  Preser\  er's  exclusive  comfort  features. The  fanwus 
steel  bridge  gentlv  supports  your  walking  weight.  A  care- 
fully placed  metatarsal  pad  and  perfectly  flat  innersole  pre- 
vent pinching  and  painful  pressure  —  lessen  foot  fatigue. 

Slip  into  a  pair  of  Arch  PnESenvEiis.  At  rest  or  in  action, 

you'll  revel  in  their  flawless  fit  and  flattering  fashion. 


GWENN 


ROBERTA 


FT  RE  SO  [AST  TO  WUI 


Copt    1!*44.  The  S*lby  Sfto«-  Co. 

Selby    Shoes,    Fifth    Ave.    and    38th    St.,    New    York    City,    and    Your    Leading    Shoe    and    Department    Store 

Manufocturtd  for    women   by   THE     SELBY     SHOE     COMPANY,    Portsmouth,    Ohio...  for    men,    E.    T.    WRIGHT    &     CO.,    Rocklond,    Moss. 

for  ckildrtn,   GREEN    SHOE   MFG.    CO.,    Boston,   Mass. 

IN    CANADA.     M  URB  AY-SELBY       LTD.     LONDON       ONT.         •        IN      ENGLAND        SELBY     SHOES,     LTD..      LONDON        •         IN    AUSTRALIA.     SELBY     SHOES 
(aUSt)     ltd        SYDNEY       •      IN     NEW    ZEALAND.     SWINTON    ft    OATES.     LTD        AUCKLAND        •        IN     ARGENTINA.    ALBERTO    GRIMOLDI.    BUENOS    AIRES 

SEiar    SHOES     TME     WOtiO     over    —    ESTAei/SHEO     1880  ...  CREATED      FOR      PEACET/«E      COMFORT    _    FRICEIESS     IN     WAKTIMS 
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Slightly  Higher  in  Western 
S»otes   ond   Canodo 


Tomorrow  is  Korevek 


LADIES'  HOMi:   )OL  I^NAL 
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(Continued .from  Page  90) 
that  are.  trying  to  push  it  back  instead  of 
letting  it  go  ahead  as  it  was  meant  to  do. 
He  came  to  see  that  his  side  was  the  right 
and  ultimately  victorious  side,  because 
those  who  fight  to  raise  up  the  dead  past 
eventually  destroy  themselves." 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  with  a  puzzled 
frown.    But  she  was  listening. 

"You've  lived  past  your  first  youth  with- 
out any  great  regret  for  it,  for  you've  ac- 
quired a  richness  of  social  experience  that 
makes  you  a  far  more  vital  personality,  for 
instance,  than  your  daughter.  But  you've 
seen  men  and  women  who  have  let  time  go 
by  without  being  enriched  by  it,  haven't 
you— baldheaded  grandfathers  acting  like 
fools  over  young  girls,  women  in  their  fifties 
making  themselves  up  into  ridiculous  carica- 
tures of  adolescence.  They've  never  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  they  can  enjoy  adult 
pleasures,  so  they  try  to  imitate  and  associ- 
ate with  the  children  whose  equals  they  are. 
You've  seen  them,  and  laughed  at  them." 

Elizabeth  caught  her  breath  in  protest. 
"But  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  what  I 
came  here  to  tell  you?" 

"It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  Mrs. 
Herlong.  You're  a  charming  woman,  not  be- 
cause you're  sixteen  but  because  you  aren't. 
Genuine  maturity  has  a  gracious  poise  that 
youth  never  has.  Y^ou  have  maturity,  you 
know  how  fine  it  is.  Don't  reach  back  now ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  are 
Arthur  Kittredge  come  back  from  that  Ger- 
man hospital  where  they  told  me  you  had 
died.  What  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?" 

He  answered  simply,  "I  am  trying  to  tell 
you  that  if  you  want  to  believe  I  am  Arthur 
Kittredge,  you  can  per- 
suade yourself  that  I 
am .  Y'ou  can  make  your- 
self  see  me  as  a  living 
reminder  of  a  period  of 
your  life  that  was  very 
happy— that  perhaps 
lias  grown  happier  in 
your  recollection  of  it." 

"I  didn't  come 
here  to  be  advised 
whether  or  not  I  should 
believe  in  a  fantasy. 
I  came  to  be  told  the 
truth." 

"I   am   telling    you       

the  truth,"  he  insisted. 
"The  truth  is  that  you  can  stop  living  in  the 
present  if  you  want  to.  You  can  reach  back 
and  demand  that  the  past  be  returned  to  you. 
But  it  won't  be  returned  to  you.  Y'ou  won't 
get  back  what  you  have  lost,  you'll  only  be 
destroying  what  you  have." 

"But  if  you  are  — —"  she  began,  and 
stopped,  her  eyes  going  over  him  with  an  in- 
tense scrutiny.  He  was  like  Arthur.  But 
he  was  different  too. 

"If  you  will  let  me,"  Kessler  said,  "I  can 
tell  you  why  you  want  me  to  be  Arthur 
Kittredge." 

"Go  on,"  Elizabeth  said  faintly. 

"F"or  the  past  few  months  you  have  found 
the  present  very  hard  to  take.  You  have  been 
looking  back  into  a  time  when  you  weren't 
aware  of  the  demands  life  was  going  to  make 
on  you.  You've  personified  that  lovely 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  in  the  figure  of  the 
man  who  shared  it  with  you.  Y'ou  want  it 
back — not  Arthur,  but  the  young  freedom 
Arthur  symbolizes  for  you." 

Elizabeth  started.  Was  it  possible  that 
her  looking  for  Arthur  was  only  part  of  the 
universal  human  wish  for  irresponsibility? 
Her  voice  was  thin  with  astonishment  as  she 
exclaimed,  "Is  that  what  I've  been  doing?" 

"Y'es,  it  is.  You  can't  get  it  back,  Mrs. 
Herlong.  But  if  you  keep  trying,  you  will 
ose  what  you  have.  And  you  have  so  much 
to  lose  now,  so  much  more  than  you  had 
twenty-five  years  ago.  How  old  were  you 
when  you  married  your  first  husband?" 

"Eighteen." 

"Eighteen !"  Kessler  repeated.  "  What  did 
Vou  know  then  about  loving  a  man?  " 
[    "  I  thought  I  knew  a  great  deal." 
I    "Naturally  you  thought  so.    How  could 
you  judge  your  feeling  for  him  except  by  the 
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Standard  you  had  then?  But  look  at  it  now 
and  see  what  it  was  by  the  standard  of  love 
you  have  today.  A  bright  girlish  rapture. 
Beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  no  more  than  that." 

"But  what  else  is  a  young  girl's  love? 
What  else  should  it  be?" 

"Nothing  else.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
tell  you.  But  what  did  you  lose  when  you 
lost  Arthur?  A  lover  and  a  playmate.  You 
had  nothing  else  to  lose." 

Elizabeth  drew  back  and  stared  at  him, 
almost  angrily,  resenting  what  he  had  said 
and  fighting  against  having  to  accept  it.  He 
waited  a  moment  and  then  went  on: 

"When  we  get  older,  it  is  sometimes  very 
tempting  to  look  back.  It  means  that  we  are 
frightened  at  the  challenge  of  being  adult." 

"I  have  been  frightened,"  she  acknowl- 
edged. 

What  we  forget  in  those  moments,  of 
course,"  he  went  on,  "is  that  the profoundest 
joys,  as  well  as  the  greatest  trials,  are  found 
in  the  depths  of  experience.  The  happiness  of 
youth  is  a  shallow  merriment,  it  can't  be 
anything  else.  But  the  happiness  of  ma- 
turity, I  mean  real  mental  and  emotional 
maturity,  is  strong  and  deeply  rooted  because 
it  comes  of  having  tested  this  and  that  until 
we  have  discovered  the  permanent  values. 
Y'ou  long  ago  outgrew  letting  yourself  be 
heartbroken  over  things  that  didn't  matter. 
Mrs.  Herlong,  you  have  gone  so  far — don't 
turn  back  now!" 

"And  that's  what  I'm  doing!"  she  con- 
fessed. "I  didn't  know  it.  But  I'm  trying  to 
go  back!" 

"Y'es.  You  are  looking  back  to  the  rap- 
turous days  when  no  war  had  interrupted 
your  pleasures,  when  you  had  no  son  to  go 
into  danger,  when  there 
was  no  crisis  to  demand 
your  courage.  In  look- 
ing for  that  dream  of 
security,  you  have  been 
looking  for  Arthur.  If 
I  were  your  first  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Herlong,  I 
would  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  am  telling  you 
now.  You  don't  want 
him  back." 

Elizabeth  passed  her 
hand  over  her  fore- 
head, pushing  back  her 
hair.  "  You  are  not  Ar- 
thur, then?" 
"No.  Your  first  husband  is  dead.  You 
can't  have  him  back,  and  I  repeat,  you  don't 
want  him  back."  He  paused  to  be  sure  she 
was  listening.  "You  don't  want  him,"  he  re- 
peated. "We  often  think  we  want  the  dead 
back,  but  actually  we  do  not,  because  we 
have  gone  on  without  them  and  if  they 
should  return  they  would  be  thrusting  them- 
selves into  a  world  that  has  moved  past  the 
place  where  they  left  it.  If  Arthur  Kittredge 
came  back  to  you  now  it  would  be  an  intol- 
erable intrusion,  not  only  because  you  have 
your  husband  and  children,  but  because  you 
are  no  longer  the  woman  who  loved  him. 
You  have  changed — who  does  not  change  in 
twenty-five  years?  You  have  lived  with 
Spratt  Herlong.  What  intimate  experiences 
you  two  have  had  I  don't  know  as  you  know 
them,  but  I  know  this:  in  the  course  of  them 
you  have  built  a  citadel  that  only  the  two  of 
you  can  share.  That's  true,  isn't  it?" 

Elizabeth  thought  of  the  time  when 
Cherry,  as  a  baby,  had  been  so  ill  they  had 
feared  they  might  lose  her.  She  remembered 
when  Spratt  had  lost  his  job.  She  thought  of 
the  night  she  had  sobbed  on  his  shoulder  at 
Dick's  joining  the  Marines,  and  he  had  said, 
"What  do  you  suppose  I'm  here  for?" 
"Yes!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  yes." 
"  I  can  be  a  friend  of  you  both,"  said  Kess- 
ler, "a  dear  friend,  perhaps,  but  I'm  outside 
your  essential  life  because  I  did  not  help  you 
build  it.  No  human  being  can  destroy  the 
structure  of  a  marriage  except  the  two  who 
made  it.  It  is  the  one  human  edifice  that  is 
impregnable  except  from  within.  Keep  it. 
You  need  it." 

Elizabeth  smiled,  without  realizing  she  was 
doing  so.  "Y'es,"  she  said,  "I  need  it." 

Kessler  spoke  with  penetrating  directness. 
"You  have  never  quite  got  rid  of  your  first 
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marriage.  Even  when  you  thought  you  had 
most  certainly  lost  it.  it  was  still  casting  a 
long  shadow  over  your  life.  You  have  remem- 
bered .Arthur,  haven't  you,  more  than  you 
have  ever  confessed  to  your  husband? " 

Elizabeth  sat  up  straight  in  her  astonish- 
ment. "How  did  you  know  that?" 

Kessler  smiled.  "Have  you  remembered 
him  at  times  when  going  ahead  with  your 
life  seemed  especially  difficult?" 

Startled,  she  tried  to  think  back.  She 
said  frankly.  "Maybe  you  are  right.  I  can't 
be  sure.  But  I — I  beheve  you  are  right.  Oh, 
thank  you  for  making  me  know  that ! " 

"Mrs.  Herlong."  Kessler  said  gently,  "as 
you  know,  I  have  undergone  some  pretty 
horrible  experiences.  But  they  taught  me 
that  looking  backward  is  the  one  sure  ges- 
tiire  of  self-destruction.  We  must  look  to 
what  is  before  us.  We're  moving  into  the 
future.  We  can't  help  moving,  we  can  only 
wreck  ourselves  trying  not  to." 

"I  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "You  mean,  I 
somehow  let  that  first  marriage  hang  over 
me " 

"Yes." 

She  looked  at  him  closely.  "Mr.  Kessler, 
you  are  not  Arthur,  are  you?  " 

"Ah !  You  do  want  the  present,  theiL  You 
want  today  and  tomorrow." 

Elizabeth  had  a  sense  of  freedom  like 
nothing  she  had  ever  felt  before.  She  drew  a 
long  breath.  Her  mind  flashed  back  to  that 
bright  year  with  Arthur,  and  then  lingered 
on  her  twenty  years  with  Spratt.  The  two 
periods  were  as  different  in  meaning  as  they 
were  in  length.  She  had  known  all  along  that 
the  second  had  a  value  greater  than  the  first. 
But  she  had  never  placed  them  side  by  side, 
as  Kessler  had  made  her  do  today,  to  see 
how  her  love  for  Spratt  overpowered  any- 
thing she  had  ever  shared  with  Arthur. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"You  don't  know  what  you've  done  forme." 

Kessler  smiled  at  her  gratefully,  but  he 
did  not  answer. 

t.Liz.\BETH  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  In 
body  and  mind  she  felt  perfectly  at  ease. 
Kessler  had  reached  out  and  taken  a  burden 
from  her.  But  as  she  watched  him  Ehza- 
beth  was  convinced  of  something  else. 
He  was  never  going  to  tell  her  any  more 
than  he  had  told  her.  If  he  was  not 
-Arthur,  further  persistence  on  her  part 
would  be  useless.  If  he  was  Arthur,  it  would 
be  equally  useless.  She  might  suspect  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  but  she  would  never  know. 

She  said.  "Mr.  Kessler,  last  night  you 
suggested  you  had  a  favor  to  ask  of  me.  I 
hope  that's  still  true." 

Kessler  looked  up  with  a  slight  start. 
"Yes,  it's  still  true." 

"  I  told  you  I'd  be  happy  to  do  anjlhing  in 
my  power  for  you.  .After  what  you  have  done 
for  me  today,  I'd  like  to  repeat  th.at  in  cap- 
itals." 

Kessler  smiled.  "Thank  you.  I  want  to 
put,  shall  we  say,  a  part  of  tomorrow  in  your 
hands.  Margaret." 

She  was  astonished.  "You  mean  you  want 
me  to  take  her?  I  thought  you  loved  her  so 
much." 

"I  do  love  her.  But  I  shan't  be  here  al- 
ways." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"Look  at  me.  Mrs.  Herlong/'  he  said 
quietly.  "Haven't  you  ever  wondered  how 
I  have  lived  as  long  as  this?  " 

She  felt  her  featxares  changing  to  express  a 
surprise  that,  after  all.  should  never  have 
been  there.  He  did  look  verj"  tired.  "Mr. 
Kessler.  forgive  us!  What  a  strain  we  have 
put  on  you!  EHck,  myself,  all  of  us — we 
never  stopped  to  realize  you  were  ill.  Of 
course  I'll  take  Margaret.  I'll  take  her  now 
if  you'U  let  me.  But  don't  you  want  to  come 
with  her?  Why  don't  you  let  me  take  care 
of  you,  instead  of  staging  here  with  nobody 
but  a  hired  housekeeper?  If  you  only  knew 
how  much  I  should  like  to  do  it ! " 

"No.  no.  that's  not  what  I  want.  Thank 
you.  but  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it's 
very  unlikely  I'll  live  as  long  as  Margaret 
will  need  protection  When  I  can  no  longer 
be  her  father,  will  you  be  her  mother? " 

"Of  course  I  wiU.  Spratt  and  I  both  love 
children.    We'll  be  very  happy  to  have  her. 
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Don't  fear  for  Margaret's  futxir,e.."  She  spoke 
quickly  and  sincerely.  -» 

"I  won't,"  he  promised.  "Not  for  hers, 
nor  for  yours." 

"Thank  you.  Now  I'm  going.  You  are 
very  tired."  Elizabeth  had  stood  up.  "Mr. 
Kessler,  I  hope  I'm  forgiven  for  troubling 
you  today.  Thank  you  for  making  me  under- 
stand that  I  had  made  a  mistake." 

He  smiled  again.  "You  are  satisfied,  aren't 
you,  that  you  did  make  a  mistake?" 

"Oh,  yes."  She  had  to  make  it  sound  true. 
"You  do  look  like  him.  There's  an  odd  re- 
semblance about  the  eyes  especially,  but  now 
1  see  it's  only  a  resemblance.  If  I  hadn't 
been  so  overwrought  last  night  I  shouldn't 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  you  actually 
were  Arthur.  I  told  you  I  loved  him  very 
much,  and  losing  him  was  a  dreadful  experi- 
ence. But  I've  begun  to  understand,  since 
I've  been  talking  to  you  today,  that  that  ex- 
perience had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making 
my  life  since  then  as  full  and  rewarding  as  it 
has  been.  I  had  loved  Arthur  so  much  that 
when  I  lost  him  it  was  like  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  what  kept  me  from  going  under 
completely  wasn't  my  own  strength,  it  was 
Arthur's.  The  first  time  I  realized  I  had  to 
make  a  new  life  it  was  because  I  realized  that 
he  wouldn't  have  wanted  me  to  go  on  de- 
pending on  him.  If  he  could  have  seen  me, 
he  would  have  said,  'Depend  on  yourself,  on 
your  own  resources.'  It  was  because  of  him 
that  I  learned  to  do  without  him.  Some- 
times, I  have  wished  I  could  tell  him  that. 
Since  I  can't  tell  him,  I'm  telling  you." 


THAIVK-YOIJ  NOTE<>» 

^  A  friend  of  mine  amused  himself 
^  one  sultry  day  last  summer  by 
sending  telegrams  to  twenty  ac- 
quaintances selected  at  random, 
each  message  containing  the  one 
word  "Congratulations."  So  far  as 
hekne>v,  not  one  of  these  individuals 
had  done  anything  in  particular  to 
he  congratidated  upon.  But  each 
victim  took  the  message  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks.  Every  one  of  them  had 
done  something  that  he  himself 
regarded  as  worthy  of  a  congratula- 
tory telegram. 

—  From  THE  WISDOM  OF  tAZINESS, 

By  Fred  C.  Kelly. 

(Copyright    1924,    reprinted    by    permission    from 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.) 


Kessler,  who  had  risen  when  she  did,  had 
sat  down  as  though  too  tired  to  keep  stand- 
ing. He  said,  very  low,  "Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Herlong.  I  hope  you  will  never  be  so  lonely 
that  what  anyone  will  say  to  you  can  mean 
as  much  as  that  means  to  me."  He  was  silent 
a  moment;  then,  "Good-by,"  he  said. 

"Good-by,"  said  Elizabeth.  She  bent  and 
kissed  his  forehead  quickly.  Before  he  could 
say  anything  else  she  went  out. 

When  Spratt  came  home  that  evening 
Elizabeth  told  him  Kessler  was  ill  and  had 
asked  if  they  would  take  care  of  Margaret. 
Spratt  agreed  without  hesitation. 

"Poor  kid,  of  course  we'll  take  her.  Look 
here,  Elizabeth,  maybe  that  guy  is  too  sick 
to  work  arid  is  just  keeping  it  up  because  he 
can't  afford  to  stop.  Do  you  suppose  we 
could  persuade  him  to  take  a  rest?" 

"Oh,  Spratt,  please  try!  Make  him  let  us 
pay  for  it.  And  please " 

"Yes,  what?" 

"Tell  him  it  was  your  idea.  I  don't  think 
he'd  take  it  from  me." 

"What  an  intense  sort  of  person  you  arc," 
Spratt  observed  with  a  grin.  "All  right,  I'll 
give  him  a  ring  in  the  morning.  Rather  late 
for  it  tonight." 

The  next  morning  she  was  up,  having 
coffee,  when  Spratt  came  into  her  room. 

"Thought  I'd  call  Kessler  now,"  he  said. 
"  If  he  feels  like  seeing  me  I  can  go  by  on  the 
way  to  the  studio."  He  sat  down  on  her 
chaise  longue  and  picked  up  the  phone. 
"This  is  Spratt  Herlong.  Can  I  speak  to  Mr. 
Kessler?  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  . 
Yes.  ...  I  understand.  .  .  .  I'll  be  right 
over.'    He  set  down  the  phone,  and  turned 


This  is  the  way  you  had  always  known  it  would  be . . .  a  crowded 

station  platform  . .  .a  dear,  familiar  figure  framed  for  a  moment 

in  the  Pullman  door,  the  broad,  manly  grin  widening  as  he  saw 

you...  and   then,   little  Janie   racing   ahead — into   his  arms. 

He  was  home  again,  home  to  walk  beside  you  through 

all  the  beautiful  years  that  lay  ahead  ...  home  to  fill 

the  empty  spaces  in  your  life  —  and  in  )oiir  heart. 

Througli  all  tlic  dark  days,  you  did  not  doubt  that  this  would  come  to  be. 
\^'hen  letters  were  late  and  you  saw  frightening  headlines  in  the  papers... 
when  in  the  darkness  you  struggled  with  your  lonely  fears,  you  knew,  deep 
inside  you,  that  this  moment  —  this  glad  return  —  must  come. 

For  what  you  felt  was  more  than  hope.  It  was  a  deep,  abiding  faith,  a  flame 
of  courage,  a  light  that  led  him  home. 


Our  American  faith  must  give  us  the  strength  to  accept  restrictions 
cheerfully,  to  sacrifice  willingly,  to  buy  more  Ifar  Bonds  and  Stamps 
than  we  think  we  can  really  afford.  Each  day  we  prove  that  faith, 
we  come  closer  to  the  glad  reward  of  joyous  homecomings. 


The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Company, 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
metal  grave  vaults,  is  now  totally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  of  war  to  hasten  the  day 
of   victory  . .  .  and    peace. 

©  The  Clark  Grove  Vault  Co.,  Columbus,  0, 
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IN    MOST    HOSPITAL     NURSERIES,     BABY     GETS     A     PROTECTIVE     ANTISEPTIC     OIL     BATH     DAILY 

Why  do  hospitals 
do  this? 


Important  to  every  mother:  A  leading  medical  journal  asked 
(5.000  physicians,  including  most  U.  S.  baby  specialists, 
these  vital  questions  about  baby  care.  Read  answers  below: 
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QUESTION:  "Do  you  favor  the 
use  of  oil  on  baby's  skin .'" 

ANSWER:  Over  Wf  of  <lo<lors  said  yes.  (Most 
hospitals,  as  in  scene  atx)\e.  instruct  niotliers 
to  use  Mennen  Oil  — because  it's  antiseptic). 


QUESTION:  'Should  oil  be  used 
all  orer  baby's  body  daily?" 

ANSWER:  ;>  out  of  4  physicians  saiil  i/es— helps 
prevent  dryness,  chafing.  (Most  important  — 
a«/i.<e/)?ic  oil  helps  protect  skin  against  germs). 


QUESTION:  "Should  oil  be  used 
after  every  diaper  change?" 
ANSWER:  3  out  of  4  physicians  said  yes.  (Anti- 
septic oil  helps  prevent  diaper  rash  caused  by 
action  of  germs  in  contact  with  wet  diapers). 


QUESTION:    "Up   to    ichat   age 
should  oil  be  used  on  baby?" 

ANSWER:  Physicians  said,  on  average,  "Con- 
tinue using  oU  until  baby  is  over  6  months 
old!"  Many  advised  using  oil  up  to  IS  months. 


ANSWER:  4  out  of  5  physicians  said  baby  oil  should  be  antiseptic.  Onlv  one  widelv-sold  babv  oil  is 
antiseptic— .A/eTinCTi.  Helps  check  harmful  germs,  thus  helps  prevent  pricklv  heat,  diaper  rash, 
unpetigo,  other  irritations.  Hospitals  find  Mennen  is  mUdest,  safest,  keeps  babv's  skm  smoothest. 
Special  ingredient  soothes  itching,  smartmg.  Use  the  best  for  vour  babv— Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil. 


to  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  Ustening  in 
alarm. 

"What  is  it,  Spratt?"  she  asked. 

Spratt  wet  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
slowly,  as  though  trying  to  get  used  to  what 
it  was  he  had  just  heard.  "Kessler  died  this 
morning  at  six  o'clock." 

For  a  moment  he  and  Elizabeth  sat  star- 
ing at  each  other. 

"This  is  strange,"  he  said  slowly.  "Like 
being  hit  on  the  head.  He  never  said  any- 
thing about  being  that  sick.  I'd  better  get 
over  there  right  away." 

'"Yes,  go  right  over,"  said  Elizabeth.  She 
felt  as  if  there  was  a  great  deal  more  she 
should  be  sa>-ing.  But  she  could  not  get  it 
out  now.  "Why  didn't  he  tell  us,  Spratt?" 

"Maybe  he  didn't  know." 

"  I  think  he  did." 

After  Spratt  had  gone  Elizabeth  sat  where 
she  was  for  several  minutes,  staring  at  the 
wall  opposite.  Kessler  was  dead.  Kessler, 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  Arthur, 
was  dead.  He  had  told  her  he  did  not  expect 
to  live  long.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  suspect 
how  little  time  he  actually  had.  She  was 
glad  she  had  told  him  what  she  had,  just  be- 
fore she  left  him  yesterday. 

He  said,  she  was  thinking,  that  we  don't 
want  the  dead  back.  In  one  sense  he  was  right; 
after  a  long  lapse  of  years  it's  true  that  we  liave 
remade  our  lives  without  them.  But  in  another 
sense  we  do  want  them  back,  to  say  to  them  all 
we  didn't  say  or  couldn't  say  while  they  were 
with  us. 

There  was  nothing  more  she  could  do  now. 
Nothing  but  sit  here,  staring  at  the  curtains. 
But  she  suddenly  remembered  that  this  was 
not  true.  There  was  still  something  she  could 
do.  She  must  get  Mar- 
garet.   

When  she  reached 
Kessler's  apartment 
she  found  that  Spratt 
had  been  there  and 
gone,  to  attend  to  the 
last  arrangements.  The 
housekeeper  was  busy, 
answering  the  tele- 
phone and  carrjnng  out 
instructions  Spratt  had 
givenher.  Margaretwas 
curled  up  in  a  big  chair, 
showing  a  streaky  little 
face  worn  out  with  her 
ha\'ing  cried  too  much. 

Elizabeth  sat  down       

in  the  big  chair,  for 
Margaret  did  not  take  up  much  room  and 
there  was  space  for  her.  She  put  her  arms 
around  Margaret  and  drew  the  untidy  little 
head  to  rest  against  her.  For  a  moment 
Margaret  clung  to  her  without  speaking, 
then  she  gave  another  choking  little  sob. 

"He  died,"  she  said  brokenly.  "Ever>'- 
body  that  belongs  to  me  dies." 

Elizabeth  felt  like  sobbing  too.  She  was 
not  used  to  hating  anybody.  But  with  Mar- 
garet in  her  arms  she  felt  that  if  all  the  words 
of  hate  in  every  language  could  be  rolled  into 
one  they  could  not  express  how  much  she 
hated  Fascists  and  what  they  accomplished. 

"Not  ever\'body,  Margaret.  We  belong  to 
you  too." 

3l.\RG.\RET  shook  her  head  slowly.  "No, 
you  don't." 

"Don't  you  want  us  to  belong  to  you? 
My  husband,  and  our  family.  We  want  you 
to  belong  to  us.  And  we  won't  leave  you. 
You'll  stay  with  us  always." 

"With  you?"  Margaret  did  not  under- 
stand. "You  want  me  to  stay  with  you?" 

"Yes.  we  want  you  to  come  to  us  today. 
Right  now.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  be 
your  mother?" 

"You're  not  my  mother,"  Margaret  an- 
swered hopelessly.  "My  mother  is  dead." 

"I'm  not  your  mother,  but  I'd  like  to  be. 
Don't  you  want  to  come  with  me,  and  let  me 
be  your  mother?" 

Margaret  scrubbed  her  eyes  with  the  back 
of  her  hand.  "You  mean,"  she  asked  incred- 
ulously, "you  want  me  to  come  live  with 
you?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean." 

"For  how  long?" 

"For  always." 


SPi:\««TER*S  CODE 

1^  Maude  Adams,  the  famous  ac- 
^  tress,  was  in  her  dressing  room 
preparing  for  a  performance.  Her 
old  colored  maid  was  dressing  her 
hair  when,  without  warning,  she 
said.  '*^  hen  you  gwine  to  get  mar- 
ried, ^liss  .Maudie?*' 

"Oh."  repHed  the  star,  ''I  don't 
think  I "11  ever  get  married." 

"Vlell."  said  the  old  servant  in  a 

soothing    tone,     "they    do    say    old 

maids  is  the  happies"  kind  after  they 

quits  struggUn-."  _edmUND  FUtLER= 

Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 


"That  would  be  nice.  Living  at  your 
house,  Mrs.  Herlong." 

"You  needn't  call  me  Mrs.  Herlong  any 
more,  if  I'm  going  to  be  your  mother." 

"What  do  I  call  you,  then?" 

"If  I'm  your  mother,  don't  you  want  tc 
call  me  that?" 

But  Margaret  shook  her  head,  with  a 
frightened  look- "Oh,  no.  My  myther  died, 
and  my  father  died,  and  I  called  Mr.  Kesslei 
father,  and  he  died.  If  I  called  you  mother; 

you  "    She  stopped,  appalled  by  the 

enormity  of  it. 

Elizabeth  did  not  insist.  "All  right,  yoii 
don't  have  to.  My  name  is  Elizabeth;  woulq 
you  like  to  call  me  that?" 

"Elizabeth,"  Margaret  repeated.  "Ii 
seems  funny."  She  paused  a  moment 
"\\'hen  do  I  go  over  to  your  house?" 

"Right  now.  I'll  drive  you  there,  and  ] 
can  come  back  to  get  your  things." 

VVhen  she  brought  Margaret  home  vat^ 
her,  Elizabeth  gave  her  a  little  room  next  tc 
Cherry's.  By  adding  some  little-girl  fu;-, 
nishings  Cherry  had  given  up,  Elizabetl^ 
turned  it  into  a  welcoming  little  bedroomi 
She  was  glad  of  the  occupation.  It  kep 
her  from  thinking  of  Kessler  too  much. 

That  night  when  Elizabeth  came  to  tucl 
her  in  bed,  Margaret  detained  her.  "  I've  go 
something  to  ask  you,"  she  said  bashfully. 
"(3o  ahead."  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  bed. 
"Well— my  father— Mr.  Kessler,  he  i 
dead  and  I  belong  to  you  now,  and  I  though 
it  would  seem  more  like  I  really  belonged  t- 

you  if — if "  She  stopped  again. 

Elizabeth  spoke  gently:  "If  you  had  th 
same  name  as  the  rest  of  us?" 

Margaret  nodde< 
vehemently.  "Do  yo 
mind?"  she  askec 
"Can  I?" 

"I  was  going  to  as 
you  what  you  wante 
your  name  to  be.  Yo 
remember  I  told  yo 
we  would  get  you  som 
papers  making  you  ou 
little  girl  and  a 
American.  You  can  b 
Margaret  Herlong  fror 
this  minute  if  you  war. 
to  be." 

"Can  I?  Oh,  than 
you."  Margaret  pu 

her   arms    aroun 

Elizabeth's  neck  an 
hugged  her.  "Will  you  tell  them  at  scho< 
I've  changed  my  name?" 

"Suppose  I  go  to  school  with  you  in  tl 
moming.  and  see  your  teacher." 

"All  right.  Then  nobody  can  ever  mat 
me  go  back  to  C}ermany,  can  they?" 

"Never,  never,  never.  Why,  Margaret,  -n 
couldn't  let  you  go  back  now!  We'd  mi. 
you  so." 

Margaret  sighed  with  drowsy  happines 
Elizabeth  drew  the  covers  over  her  and  ga^ 
her  a  final  good-night  kiss.  She  went  out : 
find  Spratt. 

The  spring  that  year  was  late  and  chill 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  one  morning  the  si 
began  to  shine,  and  almost  simultaneous 
the  country-  burst  into  flower. 

To  Elizabeth,  who  had  always  been  deep 
aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  su 
den  flowering 'brought  a  heightened  sen; 
tiveness  in  which,  no  longer  occupied  wi 
the  immediate  duties  of  adjustment,  si 
thought  a  great  deal  about  Kessler.  S! 
wondered  if  they  had  hastened  the  end  I 
asking  so  much  of  him.  That  he  had  be 
eager  to  give  it  did  not  ease  her  feehng  th 
they  should  not  have  asked  it. 

C)ne  evening  she  said  this  to  Spratt.  "D 
we  demand  too  much,  Spratt?"  she  aske 
looking  at  him  guiltily. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  if  we  did,  it  was  wh 
he  wanted." 

Elizabeth  heard  him  gratefully.  "  Do  yi 
really  believe  that?  You  aren't  just  tryii 
to  make  me  feel  better?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  trying  to  make  you  feel  bt 
ter.  If  you  took  your  problems  to  him,  ai 
Dick  took  his,  if  Brian  used  up  a  lot  of  1 
(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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Your  baby's  chances  of  being  born  without 
mishap  are  greater  today  than  at  any  time  in 
medical  history. 

Yet  .  .  .  there  is  always  the  danger  of  germ- 
infection  at  this  critical  time  of  childbirth.  You 
and  your  baby  have  a  common  enemy — germs. 


Of  course>  if  your  baby  is  born  in  a  hospital, 

every  precaution  will  be  taken  against  the  risks 
of  germ-infection.  In  many  hospitals,  Lysol  dis- 
infectant is  regularly  used  for  disinfecting  sur- 
gical instruments,  in  the  cleaning  of  floors,  equip- 
ment, bedding,  as  an  antiseptic  rinse  for  the  nurse's 
and  doctor's  hands,  and  for  washing  the  patient. 

If  your  baby  is  to  be  born  at 
home,  you  will  want 
to  take  the  same  care- 
ful precautions.  Get 
everything  in  readiness 
— and  be  sure  to  dis- 
infect bed,  floor,  fur- 


niture and  woodwork  with  a  Lysol  solution  of 
23^  tablespoons  to  each  gallon  of  cleaning  water. 

Don't  fail  to  have  Lysol  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  Baby's  birth! 

Whether  you  are 
attended  by  a  doc- 
tor, nurse,  licensed 
midwife,  or  other 
trained  person,  you 
will  want  Lysol 
ready  for  their  use, 
to  help  safeguard 
you  and  your  baby. 

Lysol  is  a  power- 
ful germ-killing  disinfectant.  It  is  used  by  niaiiy 
hospitals,  doctors,  nurses  and  public  health  bu- 
reaus. The  wide  use  of  Lysol  in  childbirtli  is  proof 
of  its  effectiveness.  Keep  Baby's  surroundings 
hygicnically  clean  "the  hospital  way."  Have  your 
druggist  send  you  Lysol  today! 


Required  Solutions  of  Lysol  for  Fighting 
the  Risk  of  Infection  at  Childbirth 


For  disinfecting  instruments  and       [ 
medical  equipment  ( 


VA    tablespoons    Lysol    in 
2  quarts  of  water 


As  a  rinse  for  hands  of  doctor,      [^ 
nurse,  other  attendants  ( 


VA    tablespoons    Lysol     In 
2  quarts  of  water 


For  washingMother(local  areas) 
after  the  birth 


For  laundering  linens  for  Moth- 
er's and  Baby's  beds 


2Vi    tablespoons    lysol    in 
1  gallon  of  water 


5     tablespoons     Lysol    to 
each  10  gallons  of  water 


And    for    household    cleaning       (^ 
before  and  after  Baby  comes      ( 


2'/2  tablespoons  Lysol  to 
each  gallon  of  cleaning 
water 


Save  steps  .  .  .  save  lime. 
Keep  one  bottle  In  the  Balh- 
'oom  —  one  in  the  Kitchen. 


Copyriyhl.  194::.  b>  I.ehti  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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Q  So  I  called  the  Spirdla  corscdcie.  She 
V  came  riglit  to  the  house  and  fitted  me  with 
the  patented  Spirdla  modeling  garment. 
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SPRAIN? 


HotTowels  ALL  NIGHT 
OR    


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

(while  you  sleep) 


There's  nothing  like  "Moist  Heat"  to  ease 
the  pain  of  a  sprain.  But  you  don't  have  to 
DOther  with  hot  towels,  compresses  or  soaks 
—just  apply  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  comfort- 
ibly  hot  to  the  painful  area.  The  ''Moiht 
Heat'  of  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  goes  right  to 
work — soothes  pain — helps  reduce  swelling 
—hastens  healing. 

No  frequent  changing  necessary  because 
the  "Moist  Heat"'  of  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
is  maintained  for  manj-  hours.  Works  while 
yrou  sleep. 

Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  today— the  "Moist 
Heat  Jfav"  for  relieving  the  discomforts 
af  everyday  injuries  —  Bruises,  Wrenched 
Vluscles.  Sprains. 

Apply  comfortably  hot  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
;arly  for  best  results. 

Antipnlogistine 
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WATCH  OUT! 

He's  been  taking  Vitapets 


FREE 


Squirrels  and  small  game 
— look  out!  Sergeant's 
Vitamin  Capsules  (Vita- 
pets)  help  keep  a  dog  full 
of  pep  and  health.  Even 
with  meatless  meals — for 
Vitapets  supply  meat's 
vitamins — and  other  kinds 
of  vitamins  a  dog  needs: 
A,  Bi,  D  and  G,  with  added 
niacin  and  calcium  pan- 
tothenate— protection  from 
Rickets,  Black  Tongue, 
Eczema  and  some  Fits. 

Supplement  your  dog's 
wartime  diet  with  \  itapets 
— prepared  especially  for 
I  dug  needs.  At  drug  and  pet 
stores  everywhere.  Get  the 
free  Sergeant's  Dog  Book, 
too.  (Or  mail  this  coupon.) 


Sergeant's,  Dept    9-E,    Richmond  20,  Va. 
Please  mail  the  NEW.  40-page,  illus- 
trated Sergeant's    Dog  8ouk  to: 


I  e 
£  Address- 
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VITAMIN  CAPSULES  (vitapets) 


"Oh,  no!  It's  all  gone — it  just  doesn't 
matter." 

Spratt  stood  up.  "You  could  have  found 
out,  you  know,"  he  said  dryly. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Soldiers  in  the  last  war  were  finger- 
printed. I  believe  the  prints  are  still  on  file 
in  Washington." 

"Oh!"  Elizabeth  started.  She  sprang  up 
too.  "But  it  doesn't  matter,  Spratt!  That's 
what  I've  been  telling  you.  I  was  mistaken, 
and  even  if  I  wasn't — it's  not  important. 
Arthur  isn't  there.  Don't  you  understand?  " 

Spratt  took  hold  of  her  elbows  and  pulled 
her  close  to  him.  "You  dear  goose,  of  course 
I  understand.  I  haven't  been  married  to  you 
for  twenty  years  without  knowing  you  have 
more  imagination  than  is  good  for  you. 
You've  been  terrified  at  Dick's  joining  the 
Marines  because  once  before  in  your  life  you 
saw  a  man  go  off  to  war  and  not  come  back." 

"Did  you  know  that?"  she  gasped. 

"Of  course  I  knew  it.  Dick  knows  it,  too, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken.  Nobody  can  promise 
you  anything,  but  there  are  a  few  plain  facts 
you  might  look  at.  Men  aren't  dying  in  this 
war  the  way  they  did  in  the  last  one;  they 
have  blood-plasma  and  the  sulpha  drugs  and 
plenty  else  they  didn't  have  in  those  days. 
When  people  like  you  say  they  want  to  face 
facts,  why  do  they  always  mean  they  want 
to  face  unhappy  ones?  Why  don't  they  pick 
out  a  few  pleasant  facts  to  face  while  they're 
doing  it?" 

Elizabeth  drew  a  long  breath.  "Spratt, 
you're  wonderful.  Of  course  I  knew  that, 
but  I've  been  so  scared  I  didn't  think  of  it. 
Why  didn't  you  remind  me  before?" 

"Heaven  knows.  Now  listen,  Elizabeth. 
You  and  I  are  both  up  against  too  much, 
right  now,  to  be  worried  by  any  past  ab- 
stractions. We've  got  a  job  to  do.  We've 
got  to  make  a  decent  life  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  we've  got  to  take  that  poor 
scared  kid  of  Kessler's  and  undo  Hitler's 
work  on  her."  He  kissed  her  hard.  "I  love 
you,  my  dear,  and  I  know  you  love  me  better 
than  anybody  else.  Now  go  say  good  night 
to  the  children,  and  tell  Cherry  if  she  wants 
to  finish  reading  The  White  Rose  of  Flanders 
she'll  have  to  get  it  from  the  library.  The 
copy  she  took  out  of  my  room  belongs  to  the 
studio." 

Elizabeth  kissed  him  back  and  went  to  do 
her  motherly  missions. 

Ready  for  bed,  Margaret  was  waiting  for 
Elizabeth  to  come  tuck  her  in.  "Will  you 
keep  something  for  me?"  she  asked. 

Elizabeth  said  she  would. 

Opening  a  box  she  had  brought  from  her 
earlier  home,  Margaret  gave  her  a  silver 
fountain  pen.  "It  belonged  to  my  father — 
Mr.  Kessler,  I  mean,"  she  explained.  "The 
boss  gave  it  to  him  for  Christmas.  It's  such 
a  pretty  pen,  and  he  used  it  a  lot.  But  we 
mostly  write  with  pencils  at  school.  Will  you 
take  care  of  it?" 

Elizabeth  picked  up  the  pen.  "WTiy,  yes, 
Margaret,  I'll  keep  it  for  you.  Then  when 
you're  older  and  want  a  pen  for  your  writing, 
I'll  give  it  back  to  you." 

She  kissed  Margaret  good  night,  and  took 
up  the  pen  again.  It  occurred  to  her  that  if 
there  was  still  ink  in  it,  the  barrel  should  be 
emptied  before  it  was  put  away.  She  un- 
screwed the  cap.  The  reflection  of  the  light 
made  a  bright  clear  line  along  the  side  of  the 
pen.  As  she  removed  the  cap  Elizabeth  saw 
that,  just  above  the  point,  the  line  of  light 
halted  in  a  blur.  She  turned  it  to  the  light 
and  saw  that  what  had  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  formless  blur  was  actually  the  strong 
clear  print  of  a  thumb. 

Something  caught  sharply  in  Elizabeth's 
chest.  She  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her  voice 
level  as  she  asked,  "Margaret,  has  anybody 
used  this  pen  since — since  you  came  to  live 
here?" 

Margaret  answered  without  hesitation, 
"No,  why?  Is  there  something  the  matter 
with  it?" 

"Oh,  no.   I  was  just  wondering." 

"Father  carried  it  in  his  pocket,"  Mar- 
garet added.  "Nobody  ever  used  it  but  him." 

"I  see,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Good  night, 
dear.    I'll  put  this  away  for  you." 

"Good  night,  Elizabeth." 
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tArs.  Helen  Davis,  slim,  aitract'ive 
young  mother  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  says  — 

THE  DuBARRY  SUCCESS  COURSE 
HAS  ALL  THE  ANSWERS" 


TO  HELEN  DAVIS,  working  for  figure  improvement 
was  an  old  story.  She  had  repeatedly  taken  off  a 
few  pounds,  then  put  them  right  back  on.  At  26, 
after  she  had  her  first  baby,  she  decided  something 
drastic  had  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  she  enrolled 
for  the  DuBarry  Success  Course. 
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"I  simply  can- 
not  re  f-om- 
mend  the  Du- 
Barry Success 
Cou  rse  t  00 
highly.  I  want 
to  rush  up  to 
every  over- 
weight or  un- 
attractive girl 
I  see  and  tell 
her  about  it." 
— Helen  Davis 
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lOSI 
23  POUNDS 

HEIGHT 

(ARER) 

5' 5" 

WAIST 
3'/2"LESS 

ABDOMEN 
6"  LESS 

HIPS 
5"  LESS 


Before 


"It  came  as  a  welcome  surprise  to  me,"  says 
Mrs.  Davis,  "to  find  in  this  one  plan  the  answers 
to  all  my  questions  about  face  and  figure  im- 
provement. In  6  weeks  I  lost  13  pounds,  kept  on 
and  lost  10  more,  now  weigh  120.  I  gained  a 
figure  I  am  proud  of,  and  I  know  how  to  keep  it ! 
My  skin  was  rather  dry  and  coarse  looking; 
now  it  is  soft,  fine-textured  and  clear.  I  had  only 
a  vague  idea  of  how  make-up  should  be  applied. 
Now,  I  know  just  how  to  achieve  the  effect  I 
want.  And  I've  already  saved  the  price  of  the 
Course  by  learning  to  be  my  own  hairdresser." 


120,000  Can  Teii  You! 

More  tlian  120,000  women  have  found 
the  DuBarry  Success  Course  a  prac- 
tical way  to  look  better  and  feel  better, 
be  better  prepared  for  strenuous  war- 
time living.  You  get  an  analysis  of  your 
skin,  hair,  figure,  posture,  weigiit  — 
then  a  goal  to  work  for  and  a  plan  for 
attaining  it.  You  follow  tiie  same  meth- 
ods taught  by  Ann  Deiafield  at  liie 
Richard  Hudnut  Salon,  New  York. 

When  this  Course  has  meant  so 
much  to  so  many,  why  not  use 
the  coupon  to  find  out  what  it 
can  do  for  you?  Just  paste  it 
on  a  penny  postal  — and  mail. 
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ANN  DELAKIKLI).  Din-ding 


DuBarry  Beauty  Chest  Included 

IT  if/i  your  C.ourst\  you  receive  a  Chest 
containinga^eneroussuitpty  of  DuBar- 
ry Beauty  and  Make-up  Preparalions, 
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Richard  lIuDNt'T  S.alon 

Uepl.  SE-2.5')3  Fiflli  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Plea>ip  <iend  me  I  lie  new  bouL  I  elling  all  about  ihe  DuBarry 
Home  Sueress  Course. 

Mrs : 
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Here's  a  dandy  that  costs  no  ration  points 
.  .  .  provides  Protein,  Vitamins,  Minerals, 
Food  Energy... for  a  well-rounded  meal! 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SIX 

Bread-.:  slices...  6  enriched  white, 

6  whole-grain. 

Real  Mayonnaise- Use  instead  o    ra- 

Uoned  butter.    Spread  on  one  s.de  o. 

each  while-bread  slice. 
3  Hard-Cooked  E«gs- Chop  and  m.x 
with    I    tablespoon  chopped   parsle 
Ta  cup  chopped  celery,  %   teaspoon 
salt  %  teaspoon  pepper.  Vz  tablespoon 

prepared  Mustard,  2  tablespoons  K 
Mayonna.se.   Spread   on   -hole-g  a  " 
slices,  cover  with  white  sl.ces.  may- 
onnaise  side  up. 

-Garden  Sass"- Cover  top  of  each 
sandwich  wUh  chopped  cucumber  ad 
tomato  (1  cupful  .or  s.x).C.,rn.shwtb 
R.,,/ Mayonnaise  and  a  spn^ol  parsley 
serve  wtth  lettuce,  olives,  radishes  and 

carrot  balls,  as  illustrated. 
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Salad  Oil    vineP-,r  '"•^esh-Press" 

roods,  Inc     8K  I 

A  Product  of 
Ihe  BEST  FOOD.S,  Inc. 


LEFT-OVERS  MADE  LUSCIOUSI 

You  are   too   patriotic   to   waste   a 

morse!  of  good  food  today.  And  isn't 

this  salad  sandwich  an  idea  for  using 

up  bits  of  this  and  that!  Left-over  baked  beans, 

cooked  hsh,  or  meat  mav  be  substituted  for  the 

chopped  egg  to  make  tasty  variations. 


HElUfANNlS 


Best 
Foods 


■    IN  THi  WEST 
4"    >N  THE   EAST 


BEST  FOODSt:HELLIVIANN'S 


Still  holding  the  pen  carefully  by  the  upper 
tip,  Elizabeth  put  out  the  light  and  went  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  Standing  in  the 
hall  outside,  she  lifted  the  pen  again,  and 
watched  the  reflection  of  the  hall  light  on  the 
lines  and  ridges  of  the  print.  Suddenly,  al- 
most to  her  own  surprise,  she  brushed  it  with 
her  lips,  a  swift  light  kiss.  Then,  quickly, 
before  she  could  be  tempted  any  more,  she 
began  to  polish  the  pen  with  her  handker- 
chief, rubbing  hard.  After  a  moment  she 
held  up  the  pen  to  the  light  and  turned  it 
around.  The  reflection  along  the  polished 
silver  was  unbroken.  She  felt  a  vast  in- 
expressible sense  of  triumph. 

Taking  the  pen  into  her  bathroom,  she 
let  out  the  ink  and  filled  the  barrel  with  wa- 
ter two  or  three  times  to  clean  it.  When  it 
was  dry  she  replaced  the  cap  and  put  the  pen 
away  in  her  desk.  As  she  closed  the  drawer 
she  laughed,  softly  and  proudly. 

"Now  I  have  conquered,"  she  said. 

From  his  own  room  next  door,  Spratt 
called,  "What  are  you  doing,  Elizabeth?" 

"Putting  away  a  fountain  pen  that  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Kessler,  the  one  you  gave  him 
last  Christmas.  Margaret  asked  me  to  keep 
it  till  she  was  old  enough  to  use  it  at  school." 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  she  has  it." 

Elizabeth  smiled,  a  happy  little  secret 
smile.  You  never  did  tell  everything.    Not 


WiS! 


\\  ant  the  answers 
to  luin<lredsuf  war- 
lime  housekeeping 
prohlems?  Order  the  >X  aktime 
1  loM  EM  \Kl N<;  \L'V N I  At,  from  the  Ref- 
erence l^ihrary,  LAi>lEs"  lloME  Joi  R- 
^Al.,  I'hiludelphia  .1,  Pennsylvania, 
No.  2(»07,  2.S  eents. 
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everything.  She  never  would  tell  Spratt  she 
had  rubbed  out  that  thumbprint  because 
she  had  believed  it  would  assure  her  that 
Kessler  and  Arthur  were  the  same,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  be  sure.  It  was  enough  for 
her  to  know  that  in  rubbing  it  out  she  had 
rubbed  Arthur  out  of  her  life,  and  left  herself 
and  Spratt  free  to  go  forward  into  the  future 
together  w-ith  no  shadow  of  yesterday  be- 
tween them. 

Spratt  called,  "Do  you  want  to  come  in 
here  and  listen  to  the  news?  It  goes  on  in 
five  minutes." 

"Why,  yes,"  Elizabeth  answered.  "I'll  be 
right  in.  But  first  I'd  better  get  you  an  extra 
blanket.    It's  going  to  be  a  chilly  night." 

She  brought  the  blanket  from  the  hall 
closet. 

"Thanks,"  Spratt  said.  He  grinned. 
"You  think  of  everything,  don't  you?" 

"I  like  taking  care  of  my  fainily,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

She  came  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
As  Spratt  leaned  back  to  look  up  at  her  she 
bent  impulsively  and  kissed  him.  He  slipped 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  she  rested 
against  him  while  they  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  radio  announcer  and  the  sound  of  the 
wind  as  it  rushed  down  from  the  snow  on  the 
mountains. 

(THE  END) 
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EASY  to  make  with  DUFF'S 

HOT  MUFFIN  MIX 

And  what  a  festive  toucli 
these  tender,  butter-sweet 
mtiffin.s  can  give  even  an 
ordinary  meal!  Keep  a  box 
of  Dufi's  handy  . . .  it's  con- 
venient and  versatile! 
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give  left-overs  a  lift 


Chicken  croquettes,  spiced  pear 
and  waffles  made  witfi  DUFF'S 

There'll  be  no  grumpin'over 
left-overs  when  you  serve 
them  with  waffles . . .  the  rich 
tender- crisp  kind  so  easily 
made  with  Duff's.  No  ration 
points  required. 


Alto  try  waffles 
topped  with 

*  Creomed  Vegetables 
•Meat  Stew 

*  Chill  Con  Carne 

*  Creamed  Ham 
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Easy . . .  Efficient . . .  Inexpensive!  A 
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all  the  difference  in  (be  world!  At 
your  grocer's. 
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THERE    IS   »iLXH 
STKEX4;TU 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

However  was  Julie  to  stand  a  life  here? 
But  Julie  wasn't  a  strong  enough  person  to 
know  the  meaning  of  ambition.  It  seemed 
natural  that  she  and  Larry  should  drift  into 
a  comfortable  sort  of  engagement,  get  mar- 
ried and  keep  right  on  living  in  this  hum- 
drum little  town. 

But  Febby,  now.  Febby  was  another  mat- 
ter entirely.  She  had  been  in  Europe  for 
months — living  with  that  count,  no  doubt ! — 
and  had  returned  too  late  for  her  father's 
funeral.  She  was  now  in  New  York  and,  as 
her  last  letter  intimated,  not  in  the  best  of 
health.  Well,  that  was  to  be  expected.  It 
was  stupid  of  Julie  to  write  about  the  wed- 
ding and  to  ask  Febby  to  come  home  for  it. 
Now  one  must  write  a  letter  explaining,  and 
it  was  proving  difficult.  If  only  Julie  could 
have  been  married  without  Febby's  know- 
ing; if  only  Febby  would  have  r^Tiained  in 
Europe,  where  one  could  have  joined  her 
later. 

It  was  necessary  that  Febby  go  along  to 
Germany.  That  was  their  plan,  constantly 
dreamed  about  for  four  years.  It  could  not 
go  wrong  now.  It  must  not  go  wrong!  But 
it  could  unless  extreme  caution  were  used. 
Febby  had  wanted  to  marry  Larry — had  been 
in  love  with  Count  de  Vallmandois  too. 
Heaven  only  knows  if  there  had  been  others; 
falling  in  love  was  as  natural  to  Febby  as 
breathing. 

Augusta  chewed  nervously  on  the  tip  of 
her  pen.  It  was  going  to  take  great  skill,  in- 
deed, to  explain  away  Julie's  marriage  to 
Larry.  Particularly  as  Febby  was  fond  of 
the  child.  Augusta  reached  for  Febby's  last 
letter  and  scanned  the  hastily  scrawled  lines: 

sorry  he  had  to  suffer  so,  and  heart 

broken  because  I  can't  get  there  for  the  funeral 
But  I  am  sailing  on  the  Berengaria  and  will  be 
in  New  York  in  May.  Raoul  and  I  have  quar- 
reled and  parted,  and  grandmother  is  furious. 
I  am  sick  of  everything — but  sick !  If  only  I 
could  have  married  him,  I  love  him  so  terribly. 
So  often  I  felt  like  telling  grandmother  every- 
thing, what  Doctor  Wendell  had  said  about 
maman — but  she  is  old  and  difficult.  I  seem  to 
be -going  all  to  pieces,  haven't  given  a  concert 
in  months  and  don't  seem  to  care.  What  have  I 
left,  Augusta?  I've  lost  Raoul  and  my  music 
and  I'm  afraid  that  I  am  losing  myself  too. 
What  is  there  ahead — what? 

Ach,  this  letter  that  must  be  written. 
Febby  must  not  come  to  Verdune.  The 
dream,  so  long  held  in  abeyance,  must  at 
last  become  an  actual  fact.  Stay  in  New 
York,  Febby ;  I  am  sailing  in  July — and  we 
shall  meet  then.  Yes,  the  letter  was  forming 
in  her  mind.  Augusta  picked  up  pen  and 
paper  and  bent  to  her  work. 

There  were  two  letters  from  Verdune  that 
late  May  day.  Augusta's  was  in  German,  as 
always,  and  Febby  turned  the  closely  filled 
pages  and  swiftly  counted  them,  wondering 
just  how  much  she  could  afford  to  skip. 

Suddenly  longing  to  see  Julie,  Febby 
opened  the  other  letter,  thinking  what  a  wel- 
come contrast  was  Julie's  short,  breezy  little 
note.  Julie  was  so  direct  and  honest  a  person 
that  she  came  to  the  point  at  once: 

Febby  dear:  I  hope  you  got  my  last  letter 
which  should  have  reached  you  at  Cannes,  but 
inasmuch  as  you  sailed  for  home  just  about 
that  time,  I  can't  be  sure  whether  or  not  you 
know  about  Larry  and  me. 

I  graduate  next  month  and  will  be  married  a 
week  later.  I  want  you  to  come  home  so 
badly,  Febby — we  both  want  it  and  hope  you 
can  and  will  come.  Of  course  we're  terribly 
happy  and  all  that,  especially  as  we're  going 
abroad  for  the  summer;  Larry  has  never  been 
to  Europe  and  is  quite  excited  about  it. 

Augusta  has  sold  the  house  and  is  sailing  for 
Hamburg  in  July.  Well,  Augusta  should  live 
out  her  days  in  her  precious  old  Voter  land.  I'm 
so  sick  of  hearing  her  rant  on  about  it.  I  can 
scarcely  wait  until  she  packs  up  and  gets  out  of 
Verdune  and  our  lives  for  good. 

But,  Febby,  she  seems  to  think  that  you  will 
be  willing  to  go  along.  I  want  you  home  for  my 
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IVLom  didn't  figure  I'd  make  it  home  so  quick  after  I 
got  in  port. 

"I  came  around  back  and  there  she  was,  hanging  out  the 
\amouflage' — getting  it  all  spruced  up  for  me.  Funny,  isn't 
it,  how  clean  lace  net  curtains  give  a  house  that  special 
feeling  of  home? 

"I  allowed  as  how  they  reminded  me  of  the  camouflage 
nets  we  used  out  there  to  keep  the  Japs  from  spotting  us. 
Just  joking,  I  asked  if  hers  were  also  made  by  Scranton. 

"'  'Of  course,'  she  says.  "That's  why  I  still  have  them. 
They've  been  keeping  my  neighbors  from  peeking  in,  too 
— since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor.  And  they're  still  just  as 

good  as  new.'  " 

•  •  •    ' 

Many  of  the  great  looms  which  formerly  made  exquisite  Scranton 
Craftspun*  Curtains  and  Table  Covers  are  busy  weaving  camouflage 
nets  for  war  .  .  .  although  some  new  curtains  can  now  be  had. 

However,  before  you  buy  any,  won't  you  see  if  those  you  have 
won't  last  another  season.-"  With  their  strong  tied-in-place  weave 
they  launder  beautifully,  and  they're  still  in  perfect  style. 

If  you  really  need  new  ones,  you'll  find  a  few  at  your  favorite 
Store.  But  why  not  hang  up  War  Bonds,  instead,  until  Victory  comes. 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oflf. 
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wedding,  but  if  it  brings  you  into  her  plans,  I 
will  understand  if  you  had  rather  stay  away. 
Don't,  Febby,  let  her  influence  you ! 

Devotedly, 
Juliana. 

There  was  a  small  terrace  off  the  living 
room  of  the  apartment,  and  Febby  went  out 
there  because  she  was  suddenly  smothering. 
Something  was  wrong.  Hideously  wrong. 
Something  didn't  quite  make  sense.  Julie 
and  Larry? 

Febby  ran  back  to  the  living  room  and 
picked  up  Augusta's  letter.  Words  and  sen- 
tences leaped  at  her: 

Liebchen  ...  in  Munich  .  .  .  our  new  home  to- 
gether .  .  .  after  Julie  and  Larry  are  married  .  .  . 
has  no  tendency  as  you  have  .  .  .  have  not  told 
her,  naturally  .  .  .  now  we  can  both  be  free. 

That  was  enough.  Febby  crushed  the 
sheets  together  and  dropped  them.  How  well 
one  knew  the  workings  of  Augusta's- mind! 
Let  Julie  and  Larry  marry — who  cared  what 
Julie  did,  whether  she  would  be  happy  or 
would  hai^e  healthy,  normal  children?  But 
you,  Febby,  shouldn't  dare  to  risk  marrying 
anyone. 

There  were  Franz  and  Larry.  And  now 
Raoul,  whom  one  had  loved  best  of  all. 
Raoul  had  wanted  the  marriage.  They  had 
both  wanted  it.  The  few  months  they  had 
spent  together  on  the  Riviera  had  turned 
out  to  be  dreadful.  It  hadn't  brought  them 
happiness,  only  bitter  cognizance  of  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all.  And  then  her  music 
had  begun  to  crumple  along  with  everything 
else. 

How  monstrous  of  Augusta  to  lie.  Because 
of  it  everything  was  gone.  Love,  work,  health 
and  self-respect.  There  could  be  nothing  now 
to  look  forward  to.  Nothing  at  all,  except 
Augusta  and  her  endless  plarming  for  re- 
turn to  the  Vaterland. 

There  were  three  things  one  must  do.  See 
ProkmanofT  and  learn  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age to  her  music.  Call  Doctor  Wendell  and 
ask  him  for  the  truth.  And  go  to  Verdune  to 
talk  to  Julie. 

The  late  rays  of  the  warm  May  sun 
streamed  through  the  windows  of  the  studio 
and  flung  a  shimmering  path  obliquely 
across  the  floor.  Prokmanoff  stood  in  it, 
unaware  that  the  light  grotesquely  exag- 
gerated the  deeply  carved  lines  in  his  aged 
face.  Silently  he  watched  Febby  at  the  great 
instrument,  busy  with  the  difificult  velocity 
of  Chopin's  Eleventh  Etude,  nervously  con- 
cealing his  impatience.  For  the  fitude,  after 
two  hours,  was  still  coming  from  the  piano 
marred  by  mistakes.  The  more  they  went 
over  the  music,  the  more  frequent  the  mis- 
takes. 

Prokmanoff  frowned  angrily.  With  out- 
flung  hand  he  abruptly  stopped  the  erratic 
playing,  turned  to  another  instrument  and 
touched  a  button.  Upon  the  Duo-Art  the 
nimble  ghost  fingers  of  another  artist  effort- 
lessly rippled  out  the  same  Etude. 

Relieved  of  the  torture,  Febby  leaned 
back  and  let  the  tension  ooze  from  her  arms 
and  hands.  She  watched  Prokmanoff  and 
felt  more  sorry  for  him  than  for  herself.  He 
was  wanting  so  badly  to  help  her.  -Why  had 
she  come,  or  thought  that  everything  would 
be  all  right  again  just  by  telling  him  about 
it  and  playing  for  him?  It  would  never  be 
right  again,  and  he  had  discovered  that  as 
soon  as  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  was  hopeless. 
Four  years  ago,  when  she  had  first  come  to 
him,  he  had  seemed  a  terrifying  demigod; 
now  he  was  merely  a  tired  old  man,  bewil- 
dered because  one  of  his  favorite  artists 
could  no  longer  play. 

Prokmanoff  shut  off  the  instrument.  "It 
may  be  nerfs.  Maybe  you  haf  been  working 
too  hard?  Perhaps  you  should  see  a  doctor. 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  diagnose  a  crise  de 
nerfs." 

"Yes,  perhaps.  I  was  going  away  for  the 
summer." 

He  thrust  out  his  large  hands  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  An  uneasiness  clouded  his  eyes. 
"It  would  be  too  bad,  Febby,  if  something 
were  seriously  wrong.   I  wanted  for  you  an 
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STOP  THE  20%  FOOD  WASTE 

It's  a  fact.  Enough  food  is  wasted  — 
needlessly  wasted — to  feed  our  Armed 
Forces  and  many  of  our  Allies. 

So  remember:  Buy  wisely — only  the 
food  you  need.    Cook  carefully  —  to 

fet  full  food  value.  And  give  all  foods  ] 
etter  protection. 
For  years  the  double-waxed  and  super- 
calendered  features  of  Cut-Rite  Waxed 
Paper  have  helped  guard  food  budgets 
and  food  freshness.  Today  those  fea- 
tures are  vital  when  "Food  Fights  for 
Freedom.''  Cut-Rite  is  sold  "at  Your 
Grocer's"  in  the  blue  and  white  carton. 

Automatic  Paper  Mactiinery  Co., Inc., Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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11-Chopin  concert  next  winter.  You  haf  be- 
ome  too  famous,  my  child,  to  suddenly  drop 
ito  oblifion." 

Febby  clenched  wet  hands  in  her  lap. 
Have  you  known  of  other  cases  like  this? 
sn't  it  just  temporary?  Won't  I  begin  to 
emember  again  and  everything  will  be  as  it 
/as  before?" 

He  smiled  and  nodded.  "Oh,  yes.  Lots 
if  artists  have  this  crise  de  nerfs.  You  go 
way  for  the  summer,  you  take  a  good  rest, 
'ebby." 

But  fear  was  there  between  them,  and  for 
.  few  moments  neither  spoke.  Febby  began 
0  feel  sick.  The  dragging  pain  at  the  back  of 
ler  head  started  again,  and  the  peculiar 
lumbness  crept  frighteningly  along  her  right 
,rm.  Imagination,  she  thought  quickly.  She 
lad  read  about  the  poison  of  fatigue,  but 
low  real  imaginary  symptoms  could  become ! 
i"ebby  suddenly  longed  to  escape. 

Prokmanoff  nodded  as  she  rose,  and  to- 
ether  they  went  to  the  vestibule.  "Febby, 
iromise  you  will  see  a  doctor." 

"Yes — I  promise." 

"There  is  little  sense  in  trying  to  fight 
lerfs.  Go  up  to  your  mountains  and  rest." 
le  held  out  his  hand,  his  graven  face  sad 
nd  bewildered.  "Good-by  for  now,  Febby." 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  tried  to  smile 
.nd  was  finally  free  and  in  the  street.  Well, 
hat  was  over,  and  it  had  been  horrible. 

It  was  just  a  half  block  and  then  around 
he  corner  to  her  own  building,  but  in  the  heat 
if  the  late  afternoon  it  seemed  like  the  la- 
Kjrious  plowing  one  does  in  dreams.  She 
lodded  to  the  doorman,  rode  up  in  the  ele- 
'ator  and  hurried  to  her  door,  gasping  for 
)reath,  terrified  lest  she  faint  before  she 
cached  it.  Sweat  dripped  along  her  arms 
ind  broke  out  upon  her  forehead.  She  leaned 
igainst  the  wall  and  waited.  It  usually 
)assed  if  she  just  stayed  calm. 

Fhe  trim  little  octoroon  who  came  in  by 
he  day  had  gone,  leaving  a  quiet  apartment 
)ehind.  Febby  dropped  her  beret  and  music 
ase  upon  a  chair  and  went  to  the  terrace. 
>imson  flashed  from  the  windows  on  the 
last  Side  as,  behind  her,  the  sun  began  sink- 
ng  into  the  Hudson.  She  leaned  against  the 
vail  and  stared  twelve  stories  downward 
nto  the  street,  wondering  if  it  would  hurt 
/ery  much  to  jump  .  .  .  the  sidewalk  would 
■ush  swiftly  up  to  meet  her  hurtling  body, 
:he  impact  would  be  too  stunning  for  pain, 
Lhen  blank  silence  and,  as  Prokmanoff  would 
say,  "oblifion." 

No,  she  had  things  to  do  first .  She  dropped 
into  a  deck  chair  and  stared  at  a  quiet  blue 
5ky.  Terror  unexpectedly  stabbed  her  again 
and  she  got  up.  Terror  of  what?  There  it 
was  for  the  third  time  that  day,  the  inability 
to  breathe,  the  smothering  sensation,  the 
terrible  fear  of  death,  hovering.  She'd  go 
inside  and  make  black  cofTee,  quickly. 

As  she  drank  her  coffee,  she  thought  of 
doctors.  She  couldn't  put  it  off  any  longer. 
Several  days  ago  she  had  memorized  Doctor 
Wendell's  number,  had  gone  to  the  phone 
but  had  been  too  afraid  to  dial.    He  had 
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come  back,  after  eight  years  in  Europe,  and 
had  offices  on  the  East  Side.  He  had  been 
to  one  of  her  recitals  a  year  ago  and  had 
gone  backstage  and  she  had  been  terribly 
glad  to  see  him.  Yes,  one  could  call  him. 
He  knew  the  background  of  her  childhood. 
He  knew  whether  maman  had  actually  been 
unbalanced,  or  whether  that  was  just  a 
monstrous  lie  on  Augusta's  part.  It  would 
be  good  to  unburden  oneself  at  last,  to  talk 
with  someone  who  would  know  what  to  do. 
Before  she  could  retract  the  impulse, 
Febby  reached  toward  the  phone  and  quickly 
dialed  the  number. 

Doctor  Wendell  shared  offices  with  a 
brain  surgeon  and  a  specialist  in  glandular 
diseases.  Febby  sat  in  the  hushed  atmos- 
phere of  the  reception  room  with  three  other 
patients.  The  room  was  large  and  paneled 
in  dark,  glossy  wood.  There  were  very  good 
etchings  on  the  walls,  expensive  crewelwork 
hangings  at  the  windows,  Oriental  rugs  on 
the  floors. 

The  three  patients  turned  their  eyes  briefly 
upon  Febby  and  speculated  about  her,  then 
went  back  to  their  thoughts.  Ifs  my  hah, 
mused  Febby.  She  had  never  cut  it  short. 
It  hung  to  her  shoulders,  a  mass  of  thick 
curls  with  a  small  beret  invariably  hugging 
the  top  of  her  head,  slanting  a  bit  toward 
her  right  eyebrow.  Stares  always  followed 
her  and  she  had  grown  used  to  it. 

Doctor  Wendell's  nurse  summoned  her, 
and  she  followed  the  immaculately  clad  girl 
into  an  inner  office.  Doctor  Wendell  turned 
and  smiled  as  she  came  in.  They  shook  hands 
and  she  tried  to  smile,  but  the  ghastly  fear 
was  rising  in  her  throat,  choking  her,  smoth- 
ering her. 

She  said,  "May  I  have  some  water — 
quickly?" 

There  was  a  carafe  of  ice  water  on  the 
desk  and  he  poured  her  a  glassful.  He 
watched  as  she  drank,  terror  in  her  eyes. 
She  put  the  glass  down  and  wondered  if  she 
should  stay  or  go  immediately.  She  half 
rose,  looking  at  him  wildly,  and  he  picked 
up  a  tiny  vial  of  aromatics  and  went  to  her. 

"Febby,  breathe  in  for  a  minute.  .  .  . 
There,  that's  better."  His  cool  fingers  found 
her  racing  pulse.  "Now  just  rest  a  moment; 
don't  try  to  talk  until  you're  quite  ready. 
You  have  become  immensely  successful, 
haven't  you,  Febby?" 

She  nodded,  able  to  breathe  more  easily. 
"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I've  given  concerts  to 
packed  houses,  I  know  Europe  better  than 
I  know  America,  I've  had  my  picture  in  ex- 
pensive magazines,  and  the  man  I  wanted  to 
marry  has  a  title.  All  that  constitutes  suc- 
cess these  days,  doesn't  it?  "  Her  foot  tapped 
incessantly  on  the  floor. 

"  It  seems  to.  Are  you  happy  about  it  all?  " 

She  shook  her  head  and  turned  toward  the 
open  window.  "No.  I've  quarreled  with 
Raoul  de  Vallmandois  and  we're  not  going 
to  be  married.  And  the  concerts  have  stopped. 
I  cannot  play  any  longer." 

"Why  not?" 
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He's  wise,  your  electrical  appliance  dealer,  in  the  comparative  values  of  vacuum 
cleaners— their  standards  of  actual  performance  and  their  relative  doUar-for-dollar 
wonh.  You've  seen  for  yourself  in  these  war  years  how  well  he's  done  his  job  of 
keeping  your  old  cleaner  on  active  duty  through  careful  servicing  and  recondi- 
tioning. He  knows  from  experience  a  good  cleaner  when  he  sees  it— because  he 
recognizes  the  fine  manufacturing  that  has  made  it  good.  That's  why  his  advice 
is  going  to  prove  doubly  valuable  to  you  when  the  time  comes  once  again  to 
buy  a  new  vacuum  cleaner. 

Today,  of  course,  you  can't  get  a  new  Premier— we're  busy  building  a  number 
of  critically  important  things  for  immediate  export  to  Japan  and  Germany.  But 
you  can  start  your  post-war  purchase-planning  today,  and  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  discuss  your  needs  with  your  electrical  dealer. 

He'll  tell  you  frankly  there  won't  be  enough  new  Premier  cleaners  right  at  the 
start  to  go  around— but  that  they'll  be  worth  waiting  for!  At  the  same  time 
he'll  tell  you  about  Premier's  post-war  distribution  plans  which  are  going  to 
mean  a  saving  to  you— and  he'll  surely  tell  you  that  highest  quality  in  any 
Premier  is  as  certain  as  Victory! 

If  your  foresight  is  "20-20",  you'll   take  your  dealer's  tip 
now— just  say  to  him,  "Put  me  down  for  a  post-war  Premier!" 

^'4ery  War  Bond  you  buy  brings  /he  postwar  era  c/oser 
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"I  don't  know.  That's  why  I  am  here.  I 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me." 

"I  see."  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
"Would  you  just  like  to  talk,  Febby,  or 
shall  I  ask  questions?" 

"I  think  I'll  talk  for  a  while.  I'll  begin 
with  Julie.  Julie  was  a  favorite  of  yours, 
wasn't  she,  Doctor  Wendell?" 

He  smiled  reminiscently.  "Yes.  And  so 
were  you  and  Octavia.  I  had  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  Julie,  perhaps,  because  she  seemed 
neglected.  You  were  all  such  brilliant  chil- 
dren that  poor  little  Julie  was  overshadowed. 
How  is  she?" 

"Julie's  fine.  She  is  graduating  from  Mid- 
dlebury  and  in  June  is  going  to  marry  Larry 
Ferguson,  the  man  I  thought  I  was  in  love 
with  when  I  was  in  Verdune  four  years  ago." 

Doctor  Wendell  nodded,  pleased.  "  I  think 
she'll  be  quite  content  as  a  small-town  doc- 
tor's wife.  That's  fine." 

Febby  was  silent.  The  fear  was  rising 
again.    She  said,  "Doctor  Wendell,  I  just 
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"Just  that.  Fear.  You  see,  Febby,  sub 
consciously  you  don't  want  to  live.  Thi 
dizziness  and  fainting  are  attempts  to  effao 
yourself  from  a  life  no  longer  tolerable 
You've  lost  your  lover  and  your  concer 
career.  So  you  want  to  die.  But  you're  no 
going  to  die,  Febby.  You're  going  to  get  wel 
and  strong,  and  you'll  play  again.  . 
Now  I'll  call  Miss  Watson  and^she'll  tak 
you  to  the  examination  room.  There  ar 
routine  things — cardiac  and  blood  pressure 
and  so  on " 

He  pressed  a  button  and  presently  Febb; 
was  led  away  to  a  white  room  that  lookec 
like  a  laboratory.  In  the  center  stood  ai 
examination  table  covered  by  a  white  sheet 

It  took  a  long  time.  When  Febby  finall 
came  back  to  the  private  office  she  foum 
Doctor  Wendell  busily  writing. 

He  leaned  back.  "Well,  Febby,  if  you'll  b 
seated,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 


OHE  went  back  to  her  former  chair. 
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told  you  that  Julie  and  Larry  were  to  be   'tried  to  face  him  calmly,  but  was  suddenl 
married.  And  it  doesn't  seem  to  disturb  you     terrified. 
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in  the  least." 

He  frowned.  "But  my  dear  child,  why 
should  it?" 

He  watched  slow  tears  roll  down  Febby's 
face.  She  wiped  at  them  awkwardly.  "You 
see,  Doctor  Wendell,  I  was  in  love  with  him, 
too,  and  wanted  to  marry  him,  although  it 
is  well  that  I  didn't,  for  then  I  wouldn't  have 
met  Raoul.  The  point  is  that  when  I  talked 
to  Augusta  about  marrying  Larry,  she  said 
I  couldn't  because  of  maman.  She  said  none 
of  us  had  a  right  to  get  married  and  have 
children  because  maman  was  insane.  Should 
Julie  or  shouldn't  she 
get  married?  If  wawon 
was  all  right,  and  Au- 
gusta just  lied  to  me, 
why,  then — then  ev- 
erything I've  done  has 
been  wrong.  And  I've 
lost  both  Raoul  and 
my  music  as  a  conse- 
quence." 

Doctor  Wendell  was 
silent,  staring  at  her 
grief.  Then  he  sighed. 
"Febby,  I'm  surprised 
you  believed  her.  Why- 
ever  did  you?  You 
know  Augusta.  You 
know  she  never  does 
anything  without  a  mo- 
tive  behind   it.    Why       

didn't  you  write  me?" 

"  I  thought  of  that.  And  then  I  wasn't  sure 
about  Larry.  He  wasn't  as  much  in  love  with 
me  as  he  should  have  been.  At  the  time,  I 
wanted  my  career.  I  never  gave  the  thing 
another  thought  until  I  fell  in  love  with 
Raoul.  Then  it  assumed  enormous  impor- 
tance." 

"Yes?" 

"Raoul  comes  from  a  very  old  French 
family,  friends  of  the  Van  der  Liest-Leydens. 
Raoul  and  I  fell  in  love.  We  wanted  mar- 
riage, but  I  had  to  pretend  I  didn't.  I  said 
it  was  because  of  my  concert  work.  For  a 
while  Raoul  and  I  lived  together  at  Cannes. 
It  wasn't  what  he  wanted.  I  tried  to  go  back 
to  my  music,  he  began  to  drink  and  spend 
more  and  more  time  at  the  gaming  tables. 
Then  he  said  he  was  tired  of  the  entire  thing. 
He  was  no  longer  in  love  with  me.  He  had 
found  someone  else,  a  French  girl,  very  beau- 
tiful and  wealthy.  She  wanted  Raoul.  I  said 
good-by  to  him  and  sailed  for  America. 
That's  the  story.  Augusta  said  I  had  inherited 
a  tendency,  that  if  I  had  children  I  would  get 
worse  with " 

He  held  up  a  hand.  "Please,  we  won't 
listen  to  anything  more  that  Augusta  had  to 
say.  Your  mother  was  nol  insane.  Your  ill- 
ness does  not  spring  from  an  inherited  tend- 
ency toward  insanity.  You're  sufi'ering  from 
shock  and  disappointment  and  fear.  Mostly 
fear.  I'm  sorry  about  Raoul.  It  seems  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  that,  but  your 
music  will  return.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  you  well.  And  we  can  do  that,"  he  as- 
sured her. 

"What  is  this  smothering  that  I  have? 
And  the  fear  that  I  am  going  to  die?" 


COOK'S  TOITR 

^  The  »'ifc  of  an  Iowa  farmer. 
^  whose  place  >«as  isolated  in  the 
vastness  of  the  prairie,  suddenly 
uent  out  of  her  mind  and  was  carted 
away  in  a  strait  jacket  by  an  ambu- 
lance from  the  nearest  state  hos- 
pital. .\n  attendant  remained  be- 
hind to  pet  the  data  for  the  case 
from  the  puzzled  and  distressed 
husband,  who  lamented,  "Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  could  o'  went 
wrong  with  the  old  woman?  Why, 
man  alive,  she  ain't  been  out  of  the 
kitchen  in  twenty  years!" 

—EDMUND  FULLER: 
Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 


He  asked  quietly,  "Were  you  going  t' 
Verdune  for  Julie's  w^edding?" 
"I — I  should  like  to  very  much." 
"Well,  ordinarily  I  would  take  anyone  a 
sick  as  you  are  straight  to  a  hospital.  Bu 
I'm  going  to  let  you  go  to  Verdune  to  se 
Julie  and  Larry  get  married,  and  to  sa; 
good-by  forever  to  Augusta.  And  that  mean 
forever,  Febby!" 

"Why — why  do  you  emphasize  the  good 
by  to  Augusta?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  think  I've  unearthed  th 
real  truth.  Your  sickness  isn't  only  due  t 
your  quarrel  witl 
Raoul  and  loss  of  mu 
sical  memory.  Do  yc 
know  what  is  at  th 
bottom  of  this  illness 
You  have  a  marke 
hypertension  and  h> 
pertrophied  heart,  ser 
ous  ailments  that  don 
just  appear  suddenly 
They  are  the  result  c 
years  of  worrying 
Something  has  bee 
bothering  you  for 
long  time;  literally 
you've  been  racin 
yourself  into  this  cor 
dition.  No  matter  wha 
you   did,    you    hav 

never  stopped  worry 

ing  over  it  because  yo 
have  always  known  you  could  never  con: 
pletely  sever  yourself  from  Augusta's  influ 
ence.   Is  that  right?" 

"I — I  suppose  that's  what  it  sounds  lik 
when  put  into  words.  I  have  never  dare 
drag  it  into  the  open  and  name  it.  I'm  sic 
of  fighting  it.  Of  telling  myself  it  doesn' 
exist  or  matter.  It  does.  Even  when  I  hate 
her  most,  even  when  I  planned  to  be  awa 
from  her  for  years,  I  knew  all  along  that 
was  lying,  that  I  would  eventually  go  bac 
to  Germany  with  her." 

"It  isn't  that  you  actually  have  any  fee 
ings  of  affection  for  her?  You  really  aren 
able  to  call  it  love?" 

"I  have  never  dared  analyze  it.  But 
want  to  be  with  her.  I've  fought  it  all  m 
life,  defying  her,  hating  her,  always  runnir 
from  her,  because  I  was  afraid  to  stay- 
which  was  what  I  wanted  to  do." 

"Yes.  Febby,  listen  to  me  carefull 
There  is  no  one  insane  in  the  Fritzhoff  fami 
except  Augusta.  She  is  the  one  who  has  a 
ways  been  unbalanced.  It  is  a  form 
paranoia  that  manifests  itself  in  a  yeamir 
after  ix)wer,  in  a  love  of  vengeance,  in 
fierce  desire  for  retaliation.  In  her  ear! 
youth  she  felt  wronged,  persecuted.  SI 
made  up  her  mind  to  get  even.  Behind  h< 
lies  quite  a  path  of  planned  destruction  a 
ready.  Your  mother  would  not  have  died 
it  hadn't  been  for  Augusta.  Nor  Octav 
either.  And  your  father  would  not  have  bet 
shocked  into  his  illness  and  helplessness 
she  hadn't  deliberately  told  him  the  trul 
about  Martin  the  night  your  mother  die 
An  ordinary  person,  attempting  these  crut 
ties,  would  fail,  but  Augusta's  ruthlessne 
(Conlinued  on  Page  106) 
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A  registered  graduate  Visiting  Nurse  will  come  to  your  home  for  part  of  every  day— as  long  as  you  need  her— to  help  you  ivith  your 
precious  baby.  She  will  train  you  to  take  complete  charge  of  his  welfare  and  help  you  give  him  the  right  start  to  a  healthy,  happy  life. 

A   NURSE   SHORTAGE    NEEDN'T  MEAN    HE'S  LESS  PROTECTED 


EVEN  if  you  can't  get  a  full-time  nurse,  your 
new  baby  needn't  miss  any  essential  care. 
The  Visiting  Nurse  can  be  the  guardian  angel 
of  his  health  —  lidping  out  your  doctor  with  daily 
visits — givingfirst  your  family  then  you,  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  keep  baby  healthy  and  well. 

Guard  against  the  "other  fellow's  cold"! 

A  cold,  which  is  not  serious  in  an  adult  or  older 
child,  can  be  very  dangerous  when  it  is  passed 
on  to  your  baby.  Among  infants  more  fatalities 
are  caused  by  respiratory  infections  and  their 
I  complications  than  by  any  other  illness. 

The  surest  way  to  protect  your  baby  from  the 
j  "other  fellow's  cold"  is  to  refuse  to  let  anyone 
with  any  kind  of  cold  or  nasal  irritation  enter 
I  his  room  or  go  near  him  at  all. 

If,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  you 
— or  whoever  is 
helping  you  with 


the  baby,  should  catch  a  cold,  you  can  still 
reduce  the  risk. 

Without  fail— wear  a  protective  mask 

If  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  your  baby  from  a 
person  with  a  cold,  be  absolutely  certain  that  a 
protective  mask  is  worn.  If  you,  yourself,  have 
a  cold — wear  a  mask  whenever  you  are  near 
him.  And  be  firm  about  seeing  that  every  other 
person  M-ith  a  cold  does  the  same. 

Tissue  mask  easy  and  effective 

You  may  not  have  a  supply  of  stamlartl  hospital  masks 
on  hand  when  you  need  them,  but  you  can  easily 
make  an  emergency  mask  of  tissue  yourself.  Just  take 
two  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue,  cover  nose  and  mouth, 
pin  at  the  back  of  your  head  with  an  ordinary  pin. 

Clinical  tests  show  that  two  thicknesses  of  Scot- 
Tissue  block  germs  and  greatly  decrease  the  danger  of 
spreading  infection.  Remember — any  respiratory  in- 
fection is  a  serious  danger  to  your  child.  It  is  one  of 
your  most  important  duties  to  take  measures  against  it. 


TtsdamKrk"ScatTissae"  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Soft,  Strong  Bathroom  Tissue  for  Baby  and  Family 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is  important,  too.  It 
should  be  soft  enough  for  comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleans- 
ing. ScotTissue  has  both  these  qualities  .  .  .  you  will  find  it  is  soft  and  "nice" 
to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency  mask.  And  with  1000  sheets  to 
every  roll,  it  is  also  an  economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 


/   ScotTissue  I'mergcncY  nuisk — shoiva  in  liie  picture  iihovc — hits 
IwD  /iriiiiiciil  mirils.  Il  is  iisrd  only  once,  ami  is  inslanlly  disposiible. 

•#    "\_y^      Important  It-aflct  "A  Helping  llitnd  for  Mother'"  tell.s 
r^/'^fy      ill  detail  how  the  Visiting  or  Puhlie  Health  Nurse  in 
f    I  your  coniniunity  ran  help  you  before  and  after  your 

haljy  is  horn,  or  if  any  nieniber  of  your  family  is  ill.  Especially  timely 
because  of  the  present  nursing  shortage.  ALSO — .'52-|)age  booklet 
"Helpful  Wartime  Suggestions  on  Mother  &  Haby  Care.  ' 

For  your  free  copies  of  these  booklets  address  the  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Dept.  65,  Chester,  Pa. 
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ic  wrote  0 


omance 
^ou  live  it  I 


Louisa  May  Alcoit  served  Iter  country  as  a 
nurse  during  the  Civil  War.  In  ISOQ  her 
novel,     Little  W'^omen     charmed  a  nation,  aa 
did  her  next  book,     Little  Alen. 


You  need  not  he  girted 
I  ^  in  iJic  art  or  words  to 

^^_.,^^^'  write  a  ronianli 
novel.  \  ou  create  it  ny  the  way  you 
looR  and  what  yon  do.  And  hy  your 
contrihutions  to  tlie  (Jrealo;!!   drama 
oi   all   Imu'  —  your  lountry  s  right  riir 
lasting  Ireedom  —  you  are  playing  the 
part  t)r  a  lovely  and  important  heroine 

To  help  you  achieve  the 
inspiring  charm  that   is  callej 
lor  hy  your  part  ol  modern 
heroine,  Avon  oilers  you 
innumerahle  cosmetics  that 
will  enhance  your  loveliness. 

i  hese  exquisite  oeauty  aids 
are  Drought  to  your  home  by  a 
triendly  Avon  Representative. 
Unhurriedly  and  in  complete 
comtort  you  select  those 
cosmetics  wnicn  suit  you 
best      which  give  you  new 
and  heightened  cnarm. 
BE  HOSTESS  TO  LOVELINESS 


Copyright  19H.  Avon  Produota,:/no. 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 
has  a  strength  of  purpose  that  seldom  fails. 
Having  come  this  far  so  successfully,  she  has 
now  outlined  her  future,  and  for  that  she 
needs  a  weaker  person  whom  she  can  order 
about,  whom  she  can  dominate.  She  has  in- 
fluenced you  and  actually  hypnotized  you 
since  childhood.  She  would  stop  at  nothing. 
A  lie  about  your  mother— what  is  that?  You 
do  see,  Febby,  how  vicious  and  dangerous 
she  is."   Doctor  Wendell  stopped. 

Febby,  crying  softly,  stared  through  tears 
at  her  interlocked  fingers.  "You  have  always 
hated  her.  No  one  ever  gave  her  a  chance. 
Father  used  to  poke  fun  at  her  modeling." 

"Febby,  don't  pity  her!  Naturally  I 
hated  her.  I  understood  her.  Octavia  did 
too.  And,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  Julie  under- 
stands her.  Why  is  it  that  only  you,  Febby, 
refuse  to  see  her  as  she  really  is?" 

"  I  don't.  I  do  see  her.  But  she  loves  me ! 
I  can't  condemn  her  as  all  of  you  do — I 
can't,  I  can't!" 

Doctor  Wendell  sighed.  "I  would  never 
have  believed  there  was  such  strength  of  in- 
fluence in  any  one  person  over  another. 
Febby,  I'm  going  to  let  you  go  to  Verdune  to 
see  Julie,  but  I've  decided  to  go  with  you. 
We've  got  to  talk  to  Julie  about  another 
matter.  About  Martin." 

Febby  looked  at  him,  wet-eyed  and  hag- 
gard. "Martin?   But  he  is  in  Vienna." 

"Yes.  But  you  will  recall  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  him.  The  baron  and  I 
are  friends.  I  saw  Martin  frequently  when  I 
was  in  Vienna.  He's  a  remarkably  fine  boy, 
but  he  doesn't  belong  there.  He's  an  Amer- 
ican, and  he  should  be  brought  back  before 
Augusta  gets  to  Europe 

and    begins    to    train       

him." 

"You  mean  that 
Julie  and  Larry  should 
take  him — bring  him 
back  with  them?" 

"Exactly.  Baron 
von  Bergestadt  wishes 
it.  The  boy  wishes  it 
too." 

"I  see.  Yes,  Julie 
will  like  that.  And  Au- 
gusta need  know  noth- 
ing about  it  until  it's 
too  late." 

"That's  right. 
That's  why  we  should 
go  to  Verdune.    Now, 

Febby,  I'll  put  you  in       

a  cab  and   send   you 
home.  When  you  get  back  from  Vermont, 
I'm  taking  you  to  a  sanitarium,  and  you're 
to  stay  there  until  you're  well." 

"A  sanitarium?" 

"It  is  a  very  wonderful  place  and  you'll 
have  the  best  of  care.  I  know  you'll  be 
sensible  about  it.  You're  really  ill,  child." 

riK  WROTE  busily  for  a  few  moments:  a 
sedative,  some  medicine  for  the  cardiac  con- 
dition and  the  blood  pressure.  He  told  her 
to  stay  in  bed,  that  he  would  call  frequently, 
and  in  a  week  they  would  drive  together  to 
Verdune. 

Julie  looked  up  from  her  book  as  Augusta 
came  out  on  the  terrace,  tall  and  trim  in  her 
brown  linen  dress,  a  colander  of  fresh  peas  in 
her  arms.  Whenever  she  was  restless  or  upset 
about  anything,  she  took  work  away  from 
the  maids.  Julie,  who  had  heard  the  tele- 
phone ring,  waited  calmly,  and  was  re- 
warded presently  by  an  announcement: 

"Well,  Julie,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you." 

"So?  What  sort  of  surprise?" 

"That  was  a  telegram  from  Doctor  Wen- 
dell. Febby  is  coming  home.  Unfortunately, 
she  isn't  any  better  and  he  thinks  that  it  is 
necessary  to  accompany  her !  Here  to  Ver- 
dune, mind  you." 

Julie  abandoned  her  book.  "  I'm  glad  she's 
coming.  How  soon,  Augusta?" 

"Late  today  or  tonight.  They're  driving. 
Doctor  Wendell  says  it  is  a  nervous  collapse. 
What  utter  nonsense!" 

Julie  said  softly,  "I  had  a  letter  from  her 
this  morning.  She  will  stay  just  three  days." 

Augusta  stared.  "Well,  you  might  have 
told  me." 


MI»iTAKEIV  IDENTITY 

^  .'Mice  Hegan  Rice  told  two  young 
^  girls  an  incident  of  her  youth 
when,  in  walking  with  a  man  who 
had  chanced  to  sit  next  her  at  din- 
ner, she  found  he  had  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  disengaging  her- 
self, "is  it  not  somewhat  remarkable 
thai  you  and  I  ha\e  both  made  a 
mislakc?" 

The  other  begged  her  to  explain. 

"^  hy."      she      went      on,      "you 

thought  I  wasn't  a  lady,  and  I  am; 

I    thought    you    were   a   gentleman. 

and  you're  not."  _v/.  pett  RIDGE; 

A  Story  Teller,  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.) 


"The  less  time  you  have  to  think  about 
things,  the  better,  Augusta.  Remember,  this 
is  scarcely  the  time  to  talk  to  Febby  about 
your  trip  to  Germany.  Febby's  illness  is 
exhaustion,  and  anything  you  might  say  to 
her  will  only  make  her  worse." 

Augusta  went  on  shelling  peas.  "  I  under- 
stand the  plans  of  others  well  enough,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  I  need  adhere  to 
them.  Febby  is  not  ill  at  all.  She  fe  fed  up 
with  excitement  and  concert  work  and  love 
affairs.  She  wants  to  engage  in  something 
useful,  something  which  has  a  mighty 
future." 

Julie  took  her  book  and  left  the  terrace. 
Cleo,  the  silver  Persian  cat  Larry  had  given 
her  on  her  last  birthday,  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  fell  into  step  at  her 
side.  They  walked  down  to  the  gardens. 

Late  that  night  Augusta  sat  at  the  kitchen 
table,  pasting  labels  on  glasses  of  preserves. 
Febby  and  Doctor  Wendell  had  not  arrived, 
after  all,  and  Julie,  returning  from  a  drive 
with  Larry,  had  sighed  in  disappointment 
and  gone  to  bed.  There  was  a  strained  and ' 
waiting  silence  about  the  house  and  Augusta 
felt  hot  and  impatient,  wondering  whether 
to  wait  a  while  longer  or  give  it  up  and  go 
upstairs.  As  always,  she  was  angry  at  un- 
foreseen interruption  or  delay. 

Augusta  spread  a  clean  towel  over  her 
mass  of  glasses,  turned  out  the  lights  and 
went  outside  to  the  front  terrace.  The  lake 
was  a  black  sheet,  streaked  with  rippling 
silver.  It  was  midnight,  yet  the  darkness 
was  alive  with  sounds.  Bats  swooped  with 
soft,  blind  rushes  and,  from  a  distant  pond, 
a  school  of  peepers 

shrieked  their  piercing 

monotone. 

Just  a  short  length 
of  waiting  now  and  it 
would  all  be  over.  This 
enclosed  silence,  these 
Yankee  provincials, 
this  detestable  country 
would  all  be  pushed  be- 
hind. The  packing  was 
proceeding,  the  tickets 
were  already  bought, 
the  letter  to  Franz  was 
written. 

There — what  was 
that?  A  long  car  turn- 
ing in  at  the  driveway, 
purring  up  to  the  house 

and  coming  to  a  stop. 

Augusta  watched,  her 

heart    pounding.     Two    figures    emerged: 
Febby,  her  hair  bright  as  silver,  a  topcoat 
flung  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  tall  man, 
busy  with  luggage.  The  car  door  slammed  \ 
softly.  They  turned  and  came  toward  the  i 
steps.  Augusta  rose. 

Febby  said,  "Oh,  hello,  Augusta.  How 
are  you?" 

Doctor  Wendell  put  down  the  bags,  re- 
moved his  hat.  They  greeted  each  other  i 
quietly.  Augusta  turned  back  to  Febby.  The 
change  in  her  caused  a  thin  spiral  of  shock  to 
creep  along  Augusta's  spine.  Suppose  the 
girl  were  really  ill  I 

"Well,  Febby,  it  is  good  to  see  you — but 
you  must  both  be  very  tired.  Shall  we  go 
in?" 

Augusta  led  the  way  inside  and  Febby 
turned  from  a  lamp  so  that  her  face  would 
be  in  shadow,  |?ating  Augusta's  shocked, 
searching  eyes,  hating  her  own  terror  at  be- 
ing here. 

"You'll  have  your  own  room,  Febby,  and 
I  have  put  Doctor  Wendell  in  father's  old 
suite.  I'm  sure  you'll  be  quite  comfortable 
there." 

"Is  Julie  asleep?" 

"Yes,  she  couldn't  wait.  You'll  see  her  at 
breakfast." 

Doctor  Wendell  carried  the  bags  and 
Febby  followed  slowly.  Augusta,  puzzled 
and  angry,  hurried  past  her  and  reached 
Febby's  room,  opened  the  door,  snapped  on 
lights. 

Doctor  Wendell  came  in  with  the  bags. 
"Well,  good  night,  Febby.  Try  to  get  some 
sleep." 

Febby  dropped  into  a  chair  and  closed  her 
eyes.  The  motion  of  the  car  was  still  with  her 
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ankles  with  the  aid  of 
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The  More  Women  al  War— The  Sooner  We'll  Win 


and  she  felt  a  bit  sick.  Augusta  came  back 
from  showing  Doctor  Wendell  his  room, 
closed  the  door.  There  were  a  thousand 
things  she  wanted  to  say,  but  she  said  none 
of  them.  She  drew  the  shades,  adjusted  the 
covers  on  the  bed. 

"Liebchen,  you'd  better  get  to  bed.  You 
look  tired." 

"Yes,  Augusta.   In  just  a  moment." 

Augusta  stood  at  the  door.  "Good  night, 
Febby.  I'll  be  in  to  wake  you  for  a  late 
breakfast." 

Febby  nodded.  She  could  not  say  she 
would  sit  there  and  read  all  night  and  only 
with  the  dawn  would  she  dare  get  into  bed 
and  close  her  eyes  in  sleep.  She  said  cas- 
ually, "Doctor  Wendell  will  want  an  early 
breakfast.  He's  going  fishing." 

"Well,  I  am  up  at  six  every  morning. 
That  should  be  early  enough.  Good  night." 

"Augusta,  wait  a  minute.  Are  Julie  and 
Larry  happy — very  happy?" 

"Natiirlich.   Idiotically  so." 

Febby  smiled.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  Good 
night,  then." 

Augusta  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

Febby  woke  ten  hours  later  and  stared 
cautiously  at  unfamiliar  walls.  Memory 
settled  gently  over  her,  and  she  sat  up  with 
sudden  interest.  A  flood  of  bright  gold  lay 
across  the  bed,  warm  and  comforting,  while 
long- forgotten  sounds  and  smells  drifted  in 
from  the  open  windows. 

She  slipped  from  bed  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  the  gardens  and 
the  distant  hills,  not  greatly  surprised  at  the 
shocking  beauty  spread  out  .before  her  eyes. 
Nothing  ever  changed  in  the  country.  That's 
why  people  sooner  or  later  sought  its  com- 
fort. Nothing  mattered  in  a  place  where 
gardens  and  wild  life  were  most  important, 
nothing  except  the  weather.  Verdune,  the 
most  peaceful  corner  of  the  world.  Fortunate 
Juliana,  who  had  always  known  that ! 

Augusta  was  suddenly  in  the  doorway. 
"Oh,  you're  awake.  I  thought  it  best  to  let 
you  sleep  as  long  as  you  liked.  I  must  say 
you  look  much  better.  Doctor  Wendell  has 
been  gone  for  hours.  Get  dressed  now  and 
come  down.  The  men  are  in  the  garden  fixing 
up  the  rose  arbor,  inasmuch  as  Julie  insists 
upon  being  married  out-of-doors  tomorrow." 

"I  hope  it  is  just  as  beautiful  as  it  is  to- 
day.  Is  Julie  downstairs?" 

"She's  eating.  If  you  hurry  you  can  catch 
her  before  she  goes  on  rounds  with  Larry." 

TEBBY  came  into  the  dining  room  ten 
minutes  later,  dressed  in  an  old  pleated  skirt 
and  a  blue  sweater,  her  curly  hair  a  spray  of 
gold  across  her  shoulders,  her  slim  bare  feet 
in  sandals.  It  was  exactly  as  though  she  had 
never  been  away,  thought  Augusta  in  satis- 
faction, watching  as  Julie  dropped  her  fork 
and  flew  to  meet  her  sister,  her  face  aglow. 

"Oh,  glory,  Febby,  it's  so  good  to  see  you ! 
Sit  here,  next  to  me.  There  is  so  much  to 
talk  about." 

The  two  of  them  settled  down  to  break- 
fast and  an  hour  of  gossip,  Febby  staring  at 
a  radiant  Julie.  "Good  heavens,  child,  but 
you're  handsome!" 

Augusta  poured  coffee  and  said  briskly, 
"Yes,  Julie  finally  changed  for  the  better, 
didn't  she?  Larry  said  the  reason  Julie  was 
so  thin  and  pale  was  that  she  was  anemic, 
needed  liver.  So  she  has  been  taking  liver 
all  these  years.  Folks  say  she'll  be  the  most 
beautiful  bride  Verdune  has  ever  seen.  Be- 
cause of  liver !   .   .   .  There's  the  postman." 

Augusta  hurried  away  and  Julie  ran  out 
her  tongue  at  the  retreating  back.  "Imagine 
the  rest  of  my  life  without  her!  It's  more 
wonderful  than  getting  married  to  Larry." 

Febby's  fingers  dug  painful  tracks  into  her 
palms.  She  didn't  want  to  talk  about  Au- 
gusta. "Let  me  see  your  ring,  Julie." 

Julie  extended  her  left  hand,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing proudly. 

Febby  said  slowly,  "An  emerald-cut  dia- 
mond. How  lovely.  You're  doing  things  up 
exactly  right,  aren't  you,  Julie?" 

The  younger  girl  nodded  happily.  "White 
veil,  orange  blossoms  and  everything." 

Febby  bent  to  her  grapefruit.  "I'm  so 
glad.   How  long  will  you  be  in  Europe?" 

"Oh,  just  a  month.  We  can't  afford  to  be 
away  any  longer.  The  Ferguson  house  has 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
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been  redecorated,  new  chintzes  all  ovct,  and 
we  brought  some  of  maman's  lovely  paeces 
for  the  li%"iiig  room  and  our  bedroom." 
*"You  love  \'erdune.  don't  you,  Julie?" 
Julie  spread  jam  on  a  hot  biscuit  and 
nodded.  "'I  certainly  do.    .■Vlthough  Larr\- 
says  we'll  spend  two  months  even.'  winter  in 
New  York.   I  told  him  I  never  knew  what 
happiness  was  until  I  came  to  Vermont.  It's 
right  here — and  here  is  where  I'm  going  to 
live.   It'll  be  wonderful  for  our  cliildren," 
■■  For  your  children,"  Febby  echoed  softly, 
"At  least  six.  and  more  if  we  can  afford 
them." 

Febbv  looked  at  Augusta,  who  had  come 


was  a  large  cabinet  and  she  went  to  it  and 
tried  the  door.  It  swung  open  and  she  saw 
upon  shelves  dozens  of  different  sculptures 
in  marble  and  clay,  marvelously  well  done. 
She  took  down  a  head  of  her  father  and 
another  of  maman..  She  stared  from  one  to 
the  other.  She  put  them  down  finaEy  and 
picked  up  another,  supposed  to  be  Gretchen, 
and  others  supposed  to  be  Franz  a»d  Larrj' 
and  Raoul.  With  what  ghastly  skill  Augusta 
had  done  them!  How  could  she  possibly 
have  made  them  so  recognizable,  and  yet  put 
the  almost  in\isible  traits  over  their  faces 
which  had  turned  them  into  entirely  differ- 
ent people? 


back  with  a  small  heap  of  mail  in  her  hands, 
Febb>~spoke  to  Julie.  ".\nd  you're  not  afraid  Ihere  was  a  group,  standing  upon  an  un- 
to have  so  many  children?"  finished  marble  block,  and  Febby  lifted  it 
Julie  laughed.  ""  'Why?   Because  I  had  to  down  and  studied  it.  There  was  a  tall  woman 


take  liver?  Gracious,  that's  all  over.  I'm 
the  kind  that  will  have  a  child  regularly 
everx'  other  year." 

The  telephone  rang  and  Julie  excused  her- 
self and  vanished.  .Augusta,  her  eyes  guarded, 
said.  ■■  Febby.  after  she  has  gone  we  can  talk. 
1 11  explain.  But  you  must  not  interfere  with 
her  plans." 

'■  It  will  take  some  pretty  tall  explaining. 
.\ugusta." 

For  a  long  moment  they  confronted  each 
other  challengingly.  Then  Julie  came  back. 
caught  sight  of  Cleo.  stretched  for  a  nap  on 
the  window  sill,  went  to  her  and  caught  her 
up  to  hug  her  ecstatically.  Augusta  turned 
on  her  heel,  leaving  Febby  sitting  there. 
Julie  buried  her  face  in  Cleo's  thick  fur.  Her 
voice  was  mu^ed. 

"Febby,  I  guess  I'm  so  much  in  love  I 
don't  make  much  sense.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you  something,  if  you  won't  mind." 

"Go  nght  ahead." 

"You're   not  unhappy       

because — because  you 
didn't  stay  here  and  marry 
him  yourself,  are  >'Ou?" 

"Good  heavens,  no.  I'm 
quite  happy  over  you  and 
Larr\-.  I  think  it's  won- 
derful." 

Julie  lifted  her  face  and 
it  was  troubled.  "Then 
you  really  must  be  ilL  You 
look  so  different." 

Febby  tned   to  smDe, 

"I'm  suffering  from  a  rrise       

ii  Tifris..  as  poor  old  PrcJc- 
manoff  would  say.  I  know  I  look  a  hag.  but 
don't  worr>-  about  me,  Julie.  Ill  be  all  right 
after  a  few  months'  rest." 

Julie  continued  to  stare.  "And  you  won't 
let  hrr  influence  you  in  any  way?  You  won't 
go  Tn-ith  her  to  Hamburg?" 

*"  I'm  going  to  Ddlhaven  Sanitarium  with 
Doctor  Wendell  as  soon  as  you  and  Larrx" 
are  mamed  and  gone  tomorrow.  But  Au- 
gusta isn't  to  be  told  until  the  ven.-  moment 
C'f  our  leaving." 

A  deliven."  truck  drove  up  with  more  wed- 
ding gifts  and  Julie  turned,  "That's  swell 
See  you  later.  Febby." 

Juhe  and  Cleo  vanished  and  Febby  wan- 
dered out  to  the  gardens.  Compar«l  with 
Juhe's  simple  pleasures  and  ambitions,  her 
own  world  was  an  atrociously  abnormal  one- 
Even  now,  she  could  not  be  sure  whether,  at 
the  last  moment,  she  would  go  back  with 
Doctor  Wendell  or  stay  with  .Augusta.  It 
was  horrible  and  frightening,  but  she 
■wouldn't  know  until  the  very  last  moment 
aiiived. 

At  the  tool-shed  door  she  stopped  and 
glanced  in.  Almost  at  once  she  saw  the  hands, 
gleaming  like  polished  h'ory  in  the  semilight, 
starthng  her  so  that  she  stood  transfixed. 
Then  she  moved  closer  and,  wonderingly, 
picked  them  up.  Maman  s  hands,  poign- 
antly familiar  and  lovely.  For  several  mo- 
ments she  stared  at  the  hands,  then  put  them 
down,  puzzled.  Augusta  hadn't  been  quite 
accurate.  Maman' s  hands  had  been  very 
slim  and  lovely  and  supple,  but  they  cer- 
tainly hadn't  been  crud  or  grasping.  Per- 
hapjs  they  weren't  maman's — they  wctc  too 
horrible, 

Febby  looked  around,  remembering  sud- 
denly the  exquisite  head  of  herself  which 
AqgastafaadsfaowniKriaarj^earsago.  There 


ABOIT  LIVI>G 

^  ^liat  I  <,ay  is.  life  ain't  all 
W  >ou  want,  but  it's  all  you 
"a^o:  so  'ave  it:  stick  a  cera- 
niuin  in  y^  "at.  an"  be  "appy. 

— l.Y»AAN  P.  POWaL 
The  Second  Sevenry,  (Moeroe  Sm'rtti  Co,) 


-Ml  or  us  komplain  or  the 
shortness  o\  life-  >et  ve  all 
waste  more  time  than  v  e  uze. 

—JOSH  BIUJNGS. 


with  determination  upon  her  upUfted  face, 
and  a  great  deal  of  triumph.  By  the  hand 
she  led  a  smaller  woman,  -with  blowing  hair 
and  face  turned  to  seek  guidance  from  the 
person  leading  her.  From  the  ground  were 
upraised  hundreds  of  reaching  arms  and« 
hands,,  some  folded  in  entreaty,  others 
frantic  with  despair,  and  yet  others  drooping 
with  defeat,  but  none  of  them  able  to  reach 
the  two  going  up  the  hill  and  away  toward 
some  unseen,  unknown  province,  Febby 
looked  at  it  in  wonder,  Sjtnbolic  of  some- 
thing or  other,  profoundly  well  done.  It  was 
the  blowing  hair  that  brought  the  truth 
home  to  her,  so  sharply  that  pain  rocked  her 
heart.  The  two  figures  were  Augusta  and 
herself.  Febby  felt  sick  and  hastily  put  the 
thing  back  and  turned  to  leave. 

But  .Augusta  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Febby  let  out  a  small  cr\-  and  tried  to  pass 
her.  but  Augusta  detained  her.  "It's  a  mag- 
nificent   piece    of    work. 

don't    you   think?"    she 

demanded. 

Febby  ran  her  tongue 
over  her  lips  and  nodded. 
"Yes,  it  is,  .  ,  .  Let  me 
go,  .Augusta — I  don't  feel 
well." 

"■  There  is  nothing  what- 
e%"er  wrong  with  you, 
Febby.  It's  just  imagina- 
tion." 

"Let  me  go,  Ai^gusta; 
please  let  me  go," 

"But  there  is  so  much 

that  I  have  to  tell  you. 

We  can't  possibly  talk  to  each  other  with 
the  others  around.  Juhe  and " 

"Julie!  You  hed  to  me,  .\ugusta!  You 
said  Doctor  Wendell  told  you  maman  was  in- 
sane. So  I  wouldn't  stay  here  and  marr%- 
Larry,  so  I  couldn't  marry  Raoul  when  I  had 
the  chance.  You  lied." 

"Naturally.  Someone  has  said  that  if  a 
person  has  a  motive  suflSciently  strong  be- 
hind his  lie,  he  can  stare  any  inquisitor  out  of 
countenance.  Naturally  I  had  to  lie  to  j-ou. 
.\nd  the  fact  that  you  are  here  now  proves  I 
was  right.  You  have  come  back  not  because 
of  Lany  and  Julie,  but  because  of  me.  That 
group  that  I  have  done  s3,Tnbolizes  our  fu- 
ture. The  old  order,  the  GemitiUchkeit  and 
stupidity  to  which  father  belonged,  is  no 
more.  Franz's  letters  have  been  so  exciting, 
Febby !  There  is  a  new  order  rising,  one  with 
strength  and  purpose  behind  it.  And  it  will 
grow  and  in  a  few  years  the  entire  world  will 
hear  of  it,  the  entire  world  will  fear  it,  and 
eventuallj-  the  entire  world  will  be  sub- 
ser^-ient  to  it!" 

Febby  was  staring,  speechless  with  fright 
and  shock.  She  shook  her  head,  struggling  to 
free  herself  from  the  grip  of  .\ugusta's  iron- 
like hands,  "No,  .\ugusta — I'll  never  go 
with  you.  It's  you — you  who  are  insane. 
not  maman!  Eversthing  you  say  is  mad. 
Let  me  go!" 

"\Miat  intolerable  stupidity!"  Augusta 
reached  out  and  struck  Febby  across  the 
mouth.  For  a  moment  silence  vibrated  be- 
tween them.  Then  .Augusta  filled  all  space 
with  her  strident  wrath.  "Don't  you  sup- 
pose I  know  all  about  this  weak  and  cow- 
ardly side  of  your  nature?  We  leave  in  July 
for  Hamburg,  and  our  future  belongs  to  our 
new  work,  together.  Nou\  have  I  made  my- 
self clear,  Febby?"  Her  voice  was  harsh. 
(CotUinued  an  Page  110) 
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You  can  have  treats  like  these  oftener  than  you  think. 
Because  even  a  little  Del  Monte  gives  you  a  lot  of  flavor. 
Prove  it  with  these  Del  Monte  Brand  FoocJs  — or  any  other 
Del  Monte  variety  your  grocer  has. 
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\i^\i* flake  off  yowc  faded 
aging  coarse  textured 

TOP'SKIN 


Also  Marvelous  for  Enlarged 

Pore  Openings 
and  to  Loosen  Blackheads 

Day  in  and  out— a  "deflaking" 
process  is  constantly  taking 
place  in  your  skin.  This  "de- 
flaking"  process  is  practically 
invisible  but  very  necessary  if  your 
under-skin  is  to  reveal  itself  in  all  its 
clear,  enchanting  freshness. 

And  here's  why  Edna  Wallace  Hopper's 
White  Clay  Pack  is  famous  for  helping 
clear  away  this  "top-skin"  debris. 

A  Real  Short  Cut  To  Beauty 

Just  spread  Edna  Wallace  Hopper's 
White  Clay  Pack  over  your  face  and 
throat.  Wash  off  when  dry.  ^Takes  only 


8  minutes.)   Here's  what  it  does! 

This  treatment  is  a  remarkable  quick 
beauty  pick  up.  It  helps  you  look  your 
dazzling  best  on  short  notice.  See  how  it 
whisks  away  that  tired  look,  and  gives 
your  skin  a  glow-a  fascinating  beauty 
that   is  positively  devastating! 

Used  weekly-Hopper's  Clay  Pack  helps 
you  maintain  a  heavenly  smooth,  clear, 
"top-skin"  beauty  thruout  the  years.  At 
aU  cosmetic  counters. 
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she  uorks  all  Jay  for  I  ictory. 

But  ii'hen  the  uh'ntle  sets  her  free 

She  knows,  for  easing  muscle  aches, 
A  Mifflin  Rub's  got  "uhat  it  takes"! 


Mifflin  means  ihe  highest  standard  uf  tested  quality. 
Unscented.   and   in   Pine,   Lavender,  W  interjtreen. 
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THE  NATIONAL  RUB-DOWN 


PARCHED,DRYLIPS 

quickly  relieved  this  way 


^ 

—or 
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f 

this? 

Special  preparation  helps  prevent 
roughness,  dryness,  scaliness 

Here's  an  amazingly  efiTective  way  so  many  of 
our  Armed  Forces  have  found  to  guard  their  lips 
against  roughness,  dryness,  scaliness  — and  other 
unsightly  and  uncomfortable  lip  conditions.  Ap- 
ply Fleet's  Chap  Stick  daily.  Use  before  you  go 
outdoors,  and  at  night.  Chap  Stick  is  made  espe- 
cially for  the  protection  and  care  of  lips.  It's 
gently  medicated.  Lubricates,  promotes  healing, 
helpsguard  against 
unsightly  lipcondi- 
tions.  Only  25i- at  XHf^miTlIil 
drug  counters. 


mim 


Here's  your  wish: 

A  dish 

You  can  clean 

with  a  swish 
After  fish. 


,11  ciw(f,      ^ 

f'^  Guaranieed  b^r  '^ 
i  Good  HousekeepiDg  , 


Try  Range-tec 

by  the  makers 

of  Glasbake 


McKEE  RATION  RECIPES— 
Free  al  your  dealers 
McKee  Glass  Co.,  JeannetU,  Pa. 
Eslablished  1S3S 


(Continued  from  Page  108) 
A  door  slammed  somewhere  in  the  house 
and  they  both  knew  Doctor  Wendell  had 
come  back.  A  quick  flash  of  fear  crossed 
Augusta's  face  and  she  dropped  Febby's 
arm.  Febby  found  she  could  not  stand  by 
herself  and  slumped  against  a  table. 

"Yes,  Augusta,  you  have  made  yourself 
very  clear." 

There  was  something  reminiscent  of  ma- 
ryian  about  Julie  in  her  white  wedding  govsTi. 
standing  in  the  filtered  sunlight  under  the 
rose  arbor,  although  one  had  never  caught 
such  shining-eyed  happiness  upon  maman's 
pale,  sad  face.  But  Julie  had  the  same  blue- 
black  hair  and  sapphire  eyes,  the  same  fiaw- 
lessly  smooth  skin,  so  like  the  texture  of  a 
magnolia  petal,  and  the  same  slow,  sweet 
smile  that  could  so  startlingly  arrest  one's 
attention. 

The  morning  was  perfect,  bright  and  clear 
and  not  too  warm.  Just  as  Julie  had  wanted 
it.  And  the  love  that  people  had  for  her  was 
evident  in  the  crowds  that  swarmed  over  the 
lawn.  Febby,  beside  Doctor  Wendell,  won- 
dered where  they  had  all  come  from.  Col- 
lege classmates,  neighbors,  relatives  of  the 
Fergusons  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
almost  all  of  Verdune,  it  seemed,  had  as- 
sembled there. 

Febby's  eyes  strayed  to  Augusta,  standing 
apart  from  the  others,  clad  in  gray  chiiTon 
and  a  large  hat,  her  sallow  face  free  of  make- 
up, her  restless  eyes  scanning  the  gardens. 
She  was  impatient  for  the  entire  thing  to 
end.  Her  face  was  stone-cold  and  her  hands 
tensely  locked  together — aching,  no  doubt, 
to  get  at  whatever  it  was  her  mind  was  busy 
with,  as  soon  as  this  little 
drama  was  over.  

" and  forsaking  all 

others,  keep  you  only  unto 
him,  so  long  as  you  both 
shall  live?" 

Febby  looked  toward 
the  rose  arbor  and  heard 
Julie's  clear  response,  saw 
her  tremulous  smile  as 
Larry  slid  the  narrow  band 
over  her  finger,  the  look 
upon  her  face  as  he  kissed 
her.  Yes,  a  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence. Julie  and  the  man 
she  would  love  for  as  long 
as  she  lived.  Julie  and  her 
SIX  children,  and  more  if  .— ^^— — _ 
she  could  afford  them. 
Julie,  fortunate  and  most  blessed  to  have 
escaped  the  tyranny  of  .-Augusta. 

When  they  had  all  left.  Febby  sat  alone 
upon  the  terrace,  watching  hazily  while  Au- 
gusta and  Kalrina  straightened  out  the 
havoc  caused  by  the  wedding.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  thought  about  Julie  and  the  com- 
fort of  their  talk  the  night  before.  It  warmed 
her  all  over  again.  Bring  Martin  back? 
Julie  had  laughed.  But  of  course!  She  and 
Larry  had  decided  on  that  long  ago:  "We've 
already  wntten  Martin — and  look,  here's  his 
answer.  He  says  he's  waiting  for  us." 

Augusta's  sharp  words  broke  in  upon  her 
musing.  "You  might  help.  Febby.  Take  that 
cushion  and  place  it  in  the  sun.  Someone 
spilled  coffee  on  it." 

PEBBY  raised  her  eyes  to  the  tranquil 
heavens.  She  wished  Doctor  Wendell  would 
hurry  and  finish  his  packing.  Julie  had 
helped  with  hers  the  night  before.  "I'm  not 
stirring.  Augusta.  I  can't.  Just  to  watch 
you  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  strength."  And 
then  the  welcome  relief  of  Doctor  Wendell, 
suddenly  standing  in  the  doorway. 

He  came  out  and  asked.  ".A.re  you  ready, 
Febby?  All  packed  and  ready  to  go?" 

Febby  nodded.  "Yes.   I'm  ready." 

Augusta  faced  them  and  frowned.  "WTiat 
do  you  mean?" 

Febb\'  murmured  breathlessly,  "Tell  her. 
Doctor  Wendell." 

Augusta's  mouth  had  tightened  in  the 
familiar  lines.  "Tell  me  uhat?  \Miat  have 
you  been  planning.  Febby,  without  my 
knowledge  or  sanction?" 

Doctor  Wendell  laughed  shortly.  "Really. 
-Augusta,  Febby  no  longer  moves  by  your 


JUGGLER 

1^  "Well,"  said  the  aunt  to 
^  the  little  boy  who  had  been 
to  tea  with  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, "well.  Frank,  I  suppose 
you  have  had  a  very  instruc- 
tive afternoon." 

"I  don't  know  what  that 
means,"  said  Frank,  "but. 
oh!" — with  enthusiasm — "you 
should  see  Mr.  Chesterton 
catch  buns  with  his  mouth  1" 
—A.  G.  GARDINER: 

Quoted  in  Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings. 
(E.  P.  Dutlon.) 


will  or  sanction.  She  is  going  with  me  tc 
Dellhaven,  where  we're  going  to  try  to  make 
her  well  again." 

Augusta  stared.  "To  Dellhaven!  What 
are  you  trying  to  do?  Make  Febby  believe 
that  she  is  an  invalid?" 

"  It  happens  that  she  is  very  ill,  Augusta. 
Febby  will  have  to  stay  in  bed  for  weeks  and 
she  knows  what  a  battle  lies  ahead  of  her.' 

Augusta's  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  "Nevei 
have  I  heard  anything  so  idiotic !  Febby  has 
already  agreed  to  sail  with  me  for  Germany 
next  month.  Our  cousin,  Franz,  is  waiting 
for  us  in  Hamburg.  I  am  finished  forevei 
with  a  country  I  cannot  tolerate,  an  aimless 
way  of  life  and  stupid  inmates." 

"But  Febby  happens  to  be  one  of  thost 
inmates.  Suppose  she  doesn't  fall  in  witf 
this  scheme  of  yours  and  your  cousin's?" 

AuGUST.4  pounded  a  table  so  that  ash  trays 
and  glasses  danced.  "Febby  will  fall  in  witi 
any  scheme  that  happens  to  be  mine !  Noth 
ing  in  all  the  world  is  strong  enough  tc 
pull  Febby  away  from  my  side,  and  sht 
knows  it!" 

Febby  wiped  her  wet  forehead  and  mur 
mured.  "Oh.  Doctor  Wendell,  do  I  have  t( 
listen  to  any  more  of  this?" 

Augusta  stared,  the  first  real  frightenec 
flicker  leaping  into  her  eyes.  Doctor  Wen 
dell  looked  as  stem  and  resolute  as  granite 
and  there  was  a  white,  car\'ed  look  to  Febby' 
face.  Febby  rose  and  Doctor  Wendell  put  ai 
arm  about  her. 

Augusta  took  a  step  forward,  her  han( 
closed  despiirately  about  Febby's  wrist 
Her  voice  was  harsh.  She  spoke  in  German 
"Liebchen.  how  can  you  do  this  to  our  fu 
ture?  How  can  you  leav 
me,  Liebchen.  how  cai 
you?"  It  was  unreal  anc 
horrible,  Augusta  plead 
ing.  her  pride  dragging 
Febby  turned  from  th 
sight,  unable  to  release  he 
wrist  from  Augusta'sgrasp 
It  was  Doctor  Wen 
dell's  hand,  even  stronge 
than  Augusta's,  that  un 
did  the  curled,  frenzie* 
grip.  He  and  Febby  wen 
inside,  closing  the  screei 
door  upon  Augusta,  stand 
ing  there,  watching,  he 
face  white  and  stark  wiU 
disbelief. 


They  entered  a  large  reception  hall.  T 
the  left  were  offices,  to  the  right  the  eleva 
tors,  and  on  either  side  doors  leading  to 
wide  terrace  and  smooth  lawns  stretchin 
down  to  the  river.  Febby  could  see  patient 
sitting  outside  in  deck  chairs  and  a  fe\ 
strolling  under  the  trees. 

There  was  the  tedious  matter  of  registra 
tion,  and  then  they  rode  up  in  a  smoothl 
gliding  elevator,  walked  along  a  corridor  to 
door  which  the  porter  opened.  "  Didn't  I  te 
you  you  were  to  be  well  taken  care  of? 
Doctor  Wendell  was  saying,  trying  to  mat 
things  easier  for  her.  She  smiled  slightl; 
thinking  that  what  they  were  doing  wz 
really  cutting  off  her  head  and  making  sure 
rested  upon  a  soft  velvet  cushion. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  turned  to  he 
"Febby.  don't  look  like  that.  You're  reall 
going  to  be  all  right." 

She  walked  (o  a  window  to  watch  the  su 
drop  into  the  river,  leaving  behind  a  flami 
flooded  sky.  "Let's  not  talk  about  it. 
know- you're  scared;  I  can  see  it  in  your  eye 
And  I  don't  want  pity  or  consolation.  I'l 
scared,  too,  terribly,  but  I've  got  it  comin 
to  me.  I  guess.  I've  made  such  a  mess  c 
things." 

"Febby,  you'll  get  well  if  you  believe  it  i 
your  heart.  We  won't  win  if  you  allow  even 
fraction  of  your  mind  to  cling  to  the  memor 
of  her.  You're  free  now  forever;  you  nee 
never  worry  about  it  any  more." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "I'm  terribly  tire< 
EkKtor  \\'endell.  Perhaps  you  had  better  p 
I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  and  we  can  talk  then. 

He  kissed  her  gently  and  after  he  had  gor 

Miss  Murdock.  calm  and  efficient,  with  a 

amazingly  gentle  voice,  instantly  abolishe 

{Continued  on  Page  113) 
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Have  a  "Coke"  =  You^re  invited  to  our  house 


. .  .or  how  to  make  sailors  feel  at  home 


Homes,  these  days,  are  often  playing  host  to  says  Welcome  back.  To  a  newcomer,  it  says 

our   fighting   men   and  their   friendly   allies.  Stranger,  you  belong.  At  home,  in  camp,  and 

There's  one  sure  greeting  that  will  put  them  overseas,  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause  that 

all  at  ease.  It's  Hare  a  "Coke".  To  an  old  refreshes,  —  has  become  the  symbol  of  Amer- 

friend,  Coca-Cola  from  your  own  refrigerator  ican  friendliness  the  world  over. 


"Coke"  =  Coca-Cola 

It's  natural  for  popular  names 
to  acquire  friendly  abbreviations. 
That's  why  you  hear  Coca-Cola 
called  "Coke". 
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^vbooys  wmsTiing  thl^!m!r!vT»tie  washday  song 


,  »4«*-.'  1 
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Talented  Jane  Geigold,  age 
5V2,  lives  in  North  Bergen, 
N.  J.  She  attends  Jefferson 
School,  and  also  takes  danc- 
ing and  singing  lessons.  As 
though  this  weren't  enough 
for  one  little  girl,  she  loves 
reciting  poetry,  too. 


/'i 


m<k 


Who  wouldn't  whistle  while  they  wash 

when  Rinso  GETS  OUT  MORE  DIRT 


^- 


K 


// 


what!  you  found  time  to  bake  a 
cake  on  washday?  that's  swell! 


THANK  NEW  RINSO..  IT  SAVES 

SO  MUCH  TIME  _  GETS 

CLOTHES  SNOWY  IN  AS 

LITTLE  ASA  5 -MINUTE 

RUN  OF  THE 

WASHER  ( 


JUST  LOOK!    RINSO  GETS  EVEN  YOUR 
GRIMY  COVERALLS  SPOTLESSLY 
CLEAN— YET  IT'S   REALLY 
S/iFE   FOR  JANE'S 
WASHABLE 
DRESSES 


V 


AMOS  N' ANDY 

Tune  in  every  Friday  night — 
NBC  Network.  New!  Diflferent! 
A  fun-filled  half  hour  show  with 
orchestra  and  guest  stars.  Every 
story  complete  in  itself! 
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OOBS 


O'N 
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AVOID    SOAP    WASTE      1. 


Measure  Rinso  carefully. 
Don't  waste  it. 


2       Do  a  full  load 
•      of  wash. 


3. 


Use  only  enough  Rinso  to 
keep  2  to  3  inches  of  suds. 
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(Continued  from  Page  110) 
the  hotel-resort  atmosphere.  The  place  be- 
came a  hospital. 

But  finally  she  was  left  alone.  The  bed  was 
smooth  and  cool,  the  room  lighted  just  dimly 
enough,  with  the  sitting-room  door  slightly 
ajar.  Which  was  good.  There  was  terror  in 
darkness  and  closed  doors.  Febby  thought 
that  never  had  she  heard  such  profound 
silence.  And  it  wasn't  comforting  or  reassur- 
ing; there  was  expectancy  in  it,  a  silence 
that  was  ominous  and  waiting. 

Midnight.  And  yet  no  sleep.  They  would 
be  boarding  the  Leviathan  now,  Larry  and 
Julie.  They  would  stand  on  the  crowded 
deck,  waving  as  the  liner  swung  out  into  the 
harbor.  In  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  Augusta 
who  was  leaving,  alone,  unbearably  pathetic 
in  her  aloneness.  Febby  turned  to  the  pil- 
lows. Oh,  would  one  ever  forget  that 
wretched  face?  Those  pleading  eyes  and 
clutching  hands?  It  wasn't  bearable,  it  was 
as  though  one's  heart  would  explode  with 
pity  and  pain. 

The  interminable  hours  dragged  on.  She 
must  have  dozed  off,  for  it  was  her  inability 
to  breathe  that  startled  her;  against  her  nos- 
trils had  settled  the  warm,  thick  wings,  chok- 
ing her,  and  she  sat  up,  terrified,  to  reach 
toward  the  lamp,  flooding  the  room  with 
light. 

The  black  menace  fled,  flattened  to  the 
walls,  and  Miss  Murdock  was  there  beside 
Lhe  bed,  doing  small,  quick  things  with  her 
hands,  fluffing  up  pillows,  smoothing  rum- 
pled sheets. 

"What  disturbed  you.  Miss  Fritzhoff? 
Are  you  in  any  pain?"  the  nurse  asked. 

In  any  pain !  Febby,  her 

eyes   wild,    searched    the       

dim  corners  of  the  room. 
"It  must  have  been  a 
dream.   Please  don't  go." 

Miss  Murdock  stood 
quietly  by  the  bed.  "I'll 
stay  if  you  like.  Shall  I 
leave  the  light  on?" 

"Please,  and  read  to 
me — anything.  I'll  drop 
ofif  then.  That  small  book 
of  sonnets  there  will  do." 

Miss  Murdock  sat  down 
and  opened  the  little  vol- 
ume and  began  reading 
quietly.  Febby  held  her 
shaking  hands  together, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 

outspread    black    wings,       

lurking,    watching    for   a 
chance  to  pounce,  crouching  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  waiting  for  Miss  Murdock  to  go,  for 
the  light  to  be  turned  out,  for  the  clock  to 
strike  four. 

The  nurse  turned  a  page,  glancing  curi- 
ously into  the  distant  shadows  at  which  her 
patient  was  staring  so  intently.  "Please, 
Miss  Fritzhoff,  try  not  to  be  so  restless.  I 
won't  read  any  longer.  I  'm  going  to  give  you 
a  sedative.  You  really  must  get  some  sleep." 
The  tiny  needle  punctured  her  arm  and  she 
caught  a  faint  whiff  of  alcohol  as  the  sponge 
was  rubbed  over  the  small  area.  "There, 
now.  You'll  be  asleep  in  a  moment.  Just 
close  your  eyes  and  relax." 

Ihe  room  was  again  in  darkness  as  Miss 
Murdock  tiptoed  back  to  the  sitting  room 
and  the  rolling  of  bandages  for  the  surgery. 
The  codeine  spread  in  a  drowsy  flood  and 
Febby  waited  for  sleep. 

The  silence  sang  in  her  ears.  The  great 
bird  with  its  smothering  black  wings  hid  in 
the  dark,  but  she  could  feel  it  inch  closer 
as  she  sank  deeper  and  deeper  beneath  the 
spell  of  the  narcotic. 

It  had  a  warm,  cloying  odor  and  she  knew 
when  it  reached  the  bed,  but  her  arms  were 
paralyzed  and  she  could  not  lift  a  hand  to 
light  the  lamp.  Her  tongue  refused  to  call 
out  and  there  was  a  weight  as  of  siones 
upon  her  chest. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  quite  clearly  a 
lighted  Christmas  tree  and  beside  it  her 
father,  smiling  and  happy.  Marnan  was  s;  *- 
ting  there,  with  a  baby  on  her  lap  in  wh,  se 
large  dark  eyes  the  candlelight  was  reflect  ^d. 
Octavia  was  saying,  "Let  Febby  start  the 
song,  she  always  pitches  it  just  right,  even  if 


AIVD  SO 

1^  Dr.  Frank  Moore  said  that 
^  a  millionaire,  turned  l>oot- 
legger,  was  serving  a  long 
prison  term.  A  prison  re- 
former, a  former  friend  of  his, 
visited  his  prison  one  day  and 
came  upon  him  sitting  cross- 
legged,  with  an  enormous 
needle  and  a  hall  of  twine, 
sewing  burlap  bags. 

"Hello,"  said  the  reformer, 
"sewing,  eh?" 

"No,"  said  the  prisoner  with 
a  grim  smile:  "reaping." 

—THEY  TELL  A  STORY: 

Edited  by  Martha  Lupton. 

(Maxwell  Droke.) 


she  is  only  six  years  old!"  And  then  as 
family  began  singing  the  Tannenbaum  so  of 
all  except  Augusta,  who  was  standing  a  li  Jot 
to  one  side.  iis- 

Then  they  all  took  their  places  around 
tree  and   father  went   to  the   basket    for 
picked  up  the  first  package  and  read  of^rlin 
name.  to- 

Augusta,  who  had  just  asked  if  she  mosi- 
give  out  the   gifts,  was   standing   to  too 
side   again,   because  maman   said   quic 
"No,  let  father  do  it,"  and  you  couldn't 
gin  to  enjoy  the  festivities  until  she  looght 
happy  again,  so  you  called  to  her  and  jve 
came  over  very  slowly  and  sat  down.   Fi  of 
time  to  time  during  the  evening  she  loo 
rather  eagerly  right  into  your  eyes,  buten- 
didn't  smile.   It  was  Christmas  Eve,  190^ier 
Laurelwaters.  ...  t  a 

aid 

The  codeine  wore  off,  and  with  it  fa 
also  the  tree  and  the  candlelight  and  all  nd 
vivid  faces.  Everything  dissolved  except  ess 
pity  which  had  been  born  that  night,  nt, 
would  never  be  any  different  or  any  easig. 
than  the  moment  at  hand,  and  that  was  hg 
bearable.  en 

She  sat  up  and  listened.  Then  she  left  i 
bed,  reached  the  doors  to  the  small  balco  u- 
stepped  quietly  out  and  looked  down  f  is 
stories  to  masses  of  rocks,  stretching  awayto 
the  shore  line,  agamst  which  the  waterset 
the  Hudson  lapped  gently  in  the  moonligie- 

Faintly  Febby  heard  Miss  Murdocas 
scream  of  horror  and  saw  her  futile  haii? 
outstretched,  in  a  fleeting  moment  befon 
she  felt  the  warm  soft  sea  of  air  rush  at 
about  her  and  envelop  her  in  space.         id 

l»35  "^ 

Augusta  left  the  Gau 
Centrale  in  Antwerp  ai 
walked   slowly  along  tl, 
Rue  de  Kaiserlei.  The  eh 
tire  street  was  in  mouri- 
ing  and  she  glanced  at  ty 
shop  windows,  draped  wi 
ribbons  of  black,  and  fill© 
with  photographs  of  tlf 
royal  family  and  the  ^t 
cently   killed  queen.    Sr- 
wondered  if  the  exposititr 
at  Brussels  would  be  . 
fected  by  this  tragedy. 

She  dismissed  ts- 
thought  and  began  to  w;i- 
faster.  There  was  Franzig 

contact  at  the  Hotel  Q't 

tury,  and  they  would  hat 
a  scant  half  hour  before  he  boarded  the  b( 
for  Harwich.  Franz  never  flew,  declar.lt 
one  could  be  far  less  conspicuous  on  bo; 
ships.  Augusta  opened  her  bag  and  glancd. 
once  more  at  the  papers  which  must  be  cs. 
posed  of  before  she  met  Julie  and  Mare, 
later  in  Brussels.  es 

She  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  upon  tl 
unavoidable  encounter.  The  old  grav« 
mother  had  finally  died,  at  the  age  of  eighi- 
six.  That  was  the  last  of  the  Van  der  Lit,is 
Leyden  clan.  It  would  be  good  when  all  tl/;- 
proud  and  useless  class  was  eventually  ifll 
p)Osed  of.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Norw 
Greece,  France — and  yes,  even  in  Englam 
Passages  from  Mein  Kampf  drifted  acrjt 
Augusta's  mind  and  she  nodded  in  agrte 
ment  as  she  walked  along.  A  planned  ia- 
charted  intelligence,  plus  the  will  and  arou 
tion  to  carry  it  through — in  the  wake  oft ! 
this  marched  inevitable  victory !  3- 

Augusta  turned  in  at  the  Century  a 
walked  down  the  huge  lobby,  chose  a  dt 
chair  facing  the  entrance,  and  sank  intot. 
No  one  noticed  her.   Through   years  e 
traveling   and    living   alone,    of   practicid 
caution  in  her  chosen  work,  she  had  becod 
proficient  in  the  art  of  self-effacement, 
was  as  though  the  atmosphere  absorbed  l\v 
a  tall,  lean  woman  with  seemingly  tired  e 
behind  rimless  glasses,  set  in  a  pale  face  e. 
void  of  make-up,  nondescriptly  dressed  ild 
gray  suit,  small  hat  and  sensible  oxfords.  ;d 
Oh,  Franz,  do  hurry.  to 

There,  at  last— tall,  straight,  in  a  gie 
topcoat,  his  hat  pulled  well  over  his  fiit 
head.  He  saw  her  and  kept  walking,  id 
circled  the  lobby  as  though  looking  for  soiU 
one,  sank  into  a  chair,  ordered  a  beer,    a 


Even  the  loveliest^  freshest  skin  becomes 
wayward  at  times.  A  bit  rough.  Perhaps  a  little 
blemished.  Imperfect  from  easy  living — from  lack 
of  conscientious  care.  Not  all  you  want  it,  or 
all  it  should  be. 

So  watch  for  waywardness,  and  give  your 
skin  the  special  help  of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Skin  Cream.  Use  it  daily,  to  neutralize  any  excess 
acid  accumulations  in  the  outer  pore  openings. 
More  than  a  luxurious  cosmetic,  it  provides 
cholesterol  to  hold  vital  moisture  in  the  skin. 
Friendly  oils  to  soften  and  supple.  And  something 
else. .  .something  no  other  cream Dtfers  . . .  line, 
genuine  Phillips"  Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Let  Phillips^ Skin  Cream  do  double  duty 

in  helping  your  skin  resist  wayward  tendeni'ies! 
Use  it  at  night,  when  its  beneficial  beautifying 
can  continue  unhampered.  Use  it  again  by  day, 
as  a  base  for  smooth,  lovely  make-up. 


PHILLIPS 


MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 


/ 


JAK    60( 


•TlllUP*  I  PHILLIPS'  MILK  OK  MAGNK.SLA  CLKANSING  CREAM.  Try  it;  it's  different... 
not  only  loosens  surface  dirt  but  also  acts  upon  the  outer  pore  openings  to  roll  away 
accumulations  .  .  .  makes  skin  feel  soft,  radiantly  fresh  and  clean! 60f 
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DISSOLVES  GREASE  — ERASES  DIRT 
fcy  amazing  two-way  action 

America's  favorite  cleanser  is  "mother's  best 
helper".  It's  so  quick  and  efficient  everybody's 
glad  to  help  keep  the  bathroom  shining! 

You  see,  New  Improved  Old  Dutch  cleans 
with  amazing  two-way  action!  Contains  a 
grease  dissolver  that  cuts  grease — and  Seismo- 
tite  that  erases  dirt — easily — safely — fast  as 
lightning! 

In  fact,  Old  Dutch  is  such  a  sensational 
cleanser  it  actually  cleaned  97  more  washbowls* 
per  can  than  any  other  cleanser  tested  by  in- 
dependent laboratories! 

Get  more  help  by  getting  Old 

Dutch  for  kitchen  and  bathroom 

i^Good  Housekeeping y  — ^  g^jj  fQj.  each  to  save  steps! 

COPYRIGHT    1944,   CUOAHV  PACKIMQ  CO. 


*^  Guoronleed  by  *'^ 


country  possibly  have?  A  free  America! 
What  in  the  world  does  that  mean?" 

Julie  sat  back  and  let  Martin  answer. 
"AFTeast  it  means  a  country  not  under  the 
heel  of  the  little  squirt  who  thinks  he  has  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  live 
in  it !  Who  upon  this  earth  has  the  right  to 
set  himself  up  as  God?  Surely  not  Hitler!" 

In  the  violent  interchange  of  insults  and 
rebukes  that  followed,  Julie  kept  silent  and 
watched,  the  light  of  comprehension  slowh- 
dawning  in  her  eyes.  Augusta  was  serious. 
She  had  meant  what  she  said  to  Martin. 
And  she  was  beside  herself  with  fury  be- 
cause he  was  defying  her. 

Having  known  Augusta  in  years  gone  by, 
as  Martin  could  not,  Julie  began  to  feel  very 
tired.  The  uselessness  of  words,  the  complete 
inability  to  reach  any  common  ground  of 
understanding  or  reason,  was  too  crushing  to 
the  spirit  to  be  prolonged.  Julie  held  out  a 
hand  and  stopped  Martin,  still  spluttering. 

"Martin,  she  can't  be  convinced.  I  lived 
with  her  so  many  years  that  I  know.  Au- 
gusta, let's  not  talk  any  more  about  this. 
Shall — shall  I  give  you  some  more  tea?" 

Augusta  rose  and  be^an  drawing  on  her 
gloves.  She  said  curtly,  "No,  thank  you.  1 
am  going.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  that 
we  ever  see  each  other  again,  or  in  the  future 
acknowledge  any  relationship.  You  stupid, 
blind  children.  If  I  could  only  tell  you  what 
is  in  store  for  you  and  your  land.  You  will 
realize,  Martin,  when  it  is  too  late,  how  fool- 
ish you  were  not  to  be  on  the  winning  side." 

Martin  said  quickly,  "Just  a  minute,  Au- 
gusta. You  must  have  forgotten  that  I  have 
French,  Belgian  and  Austrian  blood  in  my 
veins,  and  that  I  happened  to  be  born  in 
America.  Just  you  and  your  Third  Reich  try 
and  start  the  'game  Welt'  business  and  you 
will  find  yourself  up  against  a  few  million 
others  like  myself  who  don't  relish  the  idea  of 
being  pushed  around.  Does  that  make  sense 
to  you,  Augusta?  Or  doesn't  it?" 

Augusta's  answer  was  to  glare  at  them, 
then  hurry  toward  the  door,  and  slam  it. 

Julie  and  Martin  stood  at  a  window  and 
watched  her  tall,  slim  figure  lose  itself  in  the 
distance.  A  chill  had  fallen  over  their  holi- 
day, and  for  a  while  they  were  silent. 

Then  Julie  said,  "Let's  not  go  to  the 
illumination,  Martin.  Let's  hop  a  plane  and 
meet  Larry  in  London." 

Martin  turned  in  surprise.  "Why?  Lar- 
ry'll  be  here  tomorrow.  Don't  let  that 
old  hag  get  you  down,  Julie.  Forget  her. 
We'll  have  dinner  out  at  the  fair,  then  take 
in  the  illumination.  What  do  you  say?" 

Julie  smiled.  "  You  certainly  are  an  Amer- 
ican, Martin.  O.K.,  let's  go." 

I»43 

A  LOOK  of  purpose  shone  brilliantly  in 
Martin's  eyes  as  the  planes  roared  their  way 
across  the  Channel  toward  Berlin.  He 
thought  fragmentarily  of  his  mother's 
broken  France  and  invaded  Belgium  and  of 
his  father's  destroyed  holdings  in  Austria, 
and  he  smiled  grimly  as  the  Continent  un- 
rolled swiftly  beneath  him.  Presently  the 
world  about  him  burst  into  whistling  death, 
and  through  the  confusion  of  sound  and  fire 
and  destruction  everywhere,  Augusta's  angry 
face  rose  vividly  before  his  mind's  eye  as  his 
plane,  vomiting  bombs,  passed  over  the 
city's  heart. 

(THE  END) 


BUY  THE  CLEANSER  USED  BY  MORE  WOMEN  THAN  ANY  OTHER'. 


^^  Men'sopinionsofCluny  Brown 
differed.  "She's  plain  as  a  boot," 
said  Mr.  Porrit.  "I^ooks  like  a 
blackbird,"  said  Mr.  Ames. 
"Come  up,  you  black  cat,"  said 
Adam.  Cluny  always  looked  up 
at  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice. 
.And  what  happened  after  that 
will  have  you  rolling  with  laugh- 
ter .  .  .  as  you  rolled  when  you  read 
'I"he  Nutmeg  Tree,  by  the  same 
incomparable  Margery  Sharp. 

betfinN  in  the 
JUNE  JOLKNAL 


Always  ask  for  B  &  M  Brick- 
Oven  Baked  Beans.  They're  ac- 
tually baked  (not  steamed)  slowly 
...  all  day  long  ...  to  give  you 
that  famous,  extra-deUcious,  real 
New  England  flavor.  Whenever 
your  Grocer  is  out,  remember  it's 
this  long,  slow  baking  that  pre- 
vents our  hurrying  these  Down 
East  treats  to  you.  Bumham  Ss 
MorrillCompany,Portland2,Me. 

BRiCK-OVtH 

BAKED  BEANS 
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Snouy  drifts  aglow  nitli  rosy  pink.  Stillmeadoiv  is  an  enchanted  spot. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


INOTHER  month  for  gardening  stoop. 
The  tender  vegetables  all  go  in,  later  the 
1  gladiolus  bulbs  may  be  planted.  Suckers 
L  are  cut  from  the  lilacs.  But  what  a 
onth  of  glory !  The  old  apple  trees  on  all 
le  country  roads  and  on  the  green  hillsides 
1  the  air  with  sweetness.  Plum  and  peach 
id  cherry  are  in  blossom.  The  pear  trees 
e  silver  fountains. 

Lilac  time.  Now  we  are  repaid  for  the  end- 
ss  battle  with  oyster  scale  as  the  lilacs  lift 
leir  amethyst  and  blue-purple  sprays.  A 
ngle  lilac  flower  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
'  God's  creations — the  little  star  with  its 
ilicate  four  points  and  the  translucent  color 
id  the  heavenly  scent. 
Lilacs  are  such  home-keeping  shrubs  too. 
hey  keep  growing  where  old  houses  have 
inished,  guarding  the  doorway  which  is  no 
nger  there.  When  I  was  a  child  we  used  to 
ive  up  the  Northern  Peninsula  in  Wiscon- 
n  in  lilac  time.  Where  old  log  cabins  had 
;en  built  the  dark-green  lilacs  grew,  heavy 
ith  sweetness. 

The  old  chimney,  built  of  rough  stone, 
ould  mark  the  center  of  the  house.  Seme- 
mes a  tilted  lintel  stone  was  there,  and  now 
id  then  a  few  not-yet-rotted  beams.  But 
le  lilacs  took  the  sadness  from  the  place. 

I  like  them  best  in  gray  stoneware  jars  or 
d  salt-glaze  pitchers.  The  leaves  are  so 
ossy  and  beautifully  shaped  I  use  them  all 
immer  with  bouquets. 
Now  we  can  begin  to  eat  outdoors,  and 
"ink  in  the  beauty  while  we  comfort  the 
ner  man  and  woman.  This  also  comforts 
le  inner  spaniel.  Every  mouthful  we  take 
watched  from  plate  to  mouth  by  a  row  of 
imest,  wistful  eyes.  The  motto  of  our  dogs 
,  "What's  good  enough  for  one  is  good 
lough  for  all." 

I  keep  a  soup  kettle  simmering  for  the 
)gs,  to  help  with  their  feeding.  I  begin 
ith  plenty  of  onions,  cut  fine,  some  chopped 
irlic,  any  meat  scraps  or  bones  or  extra  bits 


of  fat  or  bacon  edges,  or  fowl  bones  and  skin. 
Then  I  keep  adding  whatever  I  can — outside 
leaves  of  chard,  lettuce,  stem  ends  of  aspar- 
agus (not  too  much  of  this),  clean  potato 
skins.  Whatever  vegetables  I  am  cooking  for 
the  family,  I  spare  a  little  for  the  dog  kettle. 
Then  I  thicken  the  broth,  before  serving, 
with  bread  crusts  from  my  husband's  lunch 
sandwiches,  bits  of  toast,  leftover  dry  cereals 
or  a  handful  of  rice  or  barley.  This  soup,  with 
some  dry  dog  food  added,  keeps  the  dogs  in 
fine  condition,  coats  glossy  and  eyes  shining 
and  feet  skipping.  It's  more  work  than  dish- 
ing out  chopped  beef,  the  way  we  used  to  do, 
but  it  makes  good  meals. 

Sa.xon  could  eat  all  day  long  with  pleasure. 
A  plummet  dropped  in  his  tummy  would 
never  strike  bottom.  Sister  is  fussy.  Snow 
and  Clover  are  always  hungry.  Honey  acts 
as  if  she  were  doing  me  a  real  favor  by  eating 
her  own  meal,  but  longs  for  half  of  mine. 

The  cats  have  their  own  ways  with  food. 
Esme  will  rise  up  suddenly  and  reach  a  long 
arm  for  a  piece  of  chicken,  uttering  a  fierce 
demand  in  Siamese.  Tigger  sits  large  and 
hopeful  at  one's  feet,  with  an  unwinking  open 
gaze.  If  he  is  overcome  by  his  desperate 
state,  he  makes  his  voice  small  and  weak  and 
pitiful,  as  if  he  might  faint  at  any  moment. 
Then  we  would  be  sorry,  he  says.  Letting 
our  best  cat  starve  in  front  of  our  filled  plates. 

Meals  in  May  are  apt  to  be  catch-as-catch- 
can  meals.  Days  are  too  short  and  too  busy 
and  there  is  too  much  going  on  out-of-doors. 
What  cooking  I  do,  I  do  with  one  eye  on  the 
window  so  I  can  see  what  Bob  and  my  sis- 
ter Jill  are  up  to.  I  hate  to  miss  anything. 

A  meat-and-vegetable  casserole  that  we 
like  uses  only  1  pound  of  stewing  meat, 
cubed.  I  slice  thin  4  potatoes  and  4  carrots, 
and  put  half  in  a  greased  baking  dish.  I  sea- 
son and  dredge  with  flour  this  layer  and 
sprinkle  with  half  a  chopped  green  pepper 
and  a  medium  onion,  chopped.  I  have  half 
of  a  half-pound  package  of  cheese  cut  fine 


Seems  like  the  whole  country's 
changing  to  quick  powdered  starch. 


HO  STICKING, 
NO  PULLING, 
SEE  WE  GLIDERS  IN 
IT  MAKE  YOUR 
IRON  GLIDE 


T/iof  qu/cfc  kind.  \ 

IRONING 


No  waste. 


HELP 


Speed  up  yoor  ironing  .  .  .  make  hot  Starch  quick  — 
use  Quick  Elastic  instead.  It's  powder ...  a  mixture 
of  starch,  gliders  and  other  ingredients. 

Makes  hot  starch  instantly  .  .  .  without  boiling,  without  stov^ 
cooking.  Makes  that  iron  of  yours  simply  gliJeover  dress,  shirt 
and  curtain.  Goes  in.  not  just  on.  Brings  back  that  like-new 
look  and  feel.  A  little  does  so  much,  it  costs  almost  nothing. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  changing.  Join  them.  Enjoy  quick  hot 
starching — quick  and  lovely  ironing.  Get  Quick  Elastic  instead 
. .  .  that  quick  kind  ...  in  the  buttercup  yellow  box.  With  both 
starching  and  ironing — it's  a  big  help.  Change  now. 


To  make  hot  starch,  you 
cream  q  little  Quick  Elastic 
and  cool  ^ater  together. 


No^^,   stir   as    you    pour 
in   boiling   water.  That's 


'« 
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WHEATIES  BANANA  SPLIT:  New 

wa\  lo"iit.-ssfrl"  >i)ur  lamily!  Easy  to  fix. 
Scrumptious  tasting.  And  plenty  of 
U'heaties  at  yrocers'  to  help  >ou  out. 
Arrange  rii>e  banana  haK'es  (cut  length- 
wise) on  V\'heaties  in  ohiong  individual 
serving  dish.  Top  with  scoop  of  ice  cream 
—  and  chocolate  sauce,  if  desired.  Or  pour 
plain  cream  over  all. 

•  •       • 

•  SECOND-HELPING  GOOD,  how- 
ever you  serve  them.  I  mean  our 
Wheaties!  Have  you  tried  these 
crunchy  whole  wheat  flakes?  Please 
do.  They're  so  liftht  and  tasty. 

•  •       • 

FOR  LUNCH  OR  SUPPER- my  staff 

suggests  this  api)eti/ing  combination. 

Sdilloped  Chicken 

Fresh  Asparagus 

Crisp  Vegetable  Relishes 

Rolls  Home-made  Preserves 

Wheaties  Banana  Split 

Cofec 


SAYS  UNCLE  SAM:  "Serve  and  eat 

healthful  breakfasts  .  .  ."  Everv'one  has 
important  work  to  do,  these  da\s.  Let's 
begin  each  morning  with  a  really  nour- 
ishing breakfast.  It  should  help,  don't 
you  think  so,  t<M)? 

•  •       • 

•  TUO  B  r/r.4.>//VS,  ahntulant 
Joiul-t'ttorfiy,  the  itniwral  iron  —  real 
nourixhment  in  If  hi'aties!  All  the 
ififlely  kntniit  cssriititil  f<»ul  values 
of  iihole  tchenl.  (I  he<ities  are  iihole 
ftrain — a  type  of  cereal  listed  in 
Lnele  Sum's  "Basic  7"  ftxnl  rules. 

•  •       • 

Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 
for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list 
of  rationed  foods  with  space  for  point 
values.  Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check 
lists.  To  get  >our  pad,  mail  postcard  to- 
day to  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  707, 
Minneapolis  lo,  Minnesota. 


"  Whcann".  "Bfcakfist  of  Champions'*  and  "Bctnr  Crocker" 
>rc  rcuiMcrcJ  trajc  mart»  of  CEN'F.RAl.   MM-I-.S,  INC. 


Salem  . . . 


IGHT  — WITH 

Plan  cheerful  tables  with  colorful 
dinnerware.  It  steps  up  mealtime 
moods.  Numerous  Salem  authentic 
American  patterns  provide  a  selec- 
tion charmingly  suited  to  your  in- 
dividual decorative  touch  and  taste. 
So  moderately  priced,  too.  See 
Salem  on  display  at  your  favorite 
stores  and  china  departments. 

Lansdowne  pattern  illustrated. 
Colorful  floral  print  border 
and  center  cluster — exquisite 
and  graceful. 


AMERICAN 

OINNERWt  RE 

or 

DISTINCTION 


7Ae 

SALEM 
CHINA    CO. 

SALEM.    OHIO 


1> 


SmartWom&t 

Now  Use  This  Treatment 
Cuts---Other  Minor  Injuries 

Be  wise !  Guard  against  infection.  The  instant  you  or  your 
children  suffer  a  minor  injury — cut.  scratch  or  bum — 
cleanse  the  wound.  Then  apply  effective,  inhibitory  anti- 
septic OIL-O-SOL.  Used  for  over  50  years  in  industrial 
first  aid  stations  and  homes.  Praised  by  thousands.  Pleas- 
ant to  use.  Combats  infection — helps  relieve  pain.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  the  kitchen — always  ready  to  use.  Only  SOc  at 
your   druKsist's     Tret    MOSSO'S     OIL-O-SOL   today. 


for  64  Years 

PARSONS' 

HOUSEHOLD 

AMMONIA 

The  Standard  Home  Cleaner 


and  I  put  part  of  it  on,  and  then  add  the 
meat,  browTied  first  or  not,  according  to  the 
kind  of  meat  used.  The  rest  of  the  cheese 
goes  over  the  meat,  then  the  remaining  car- 
rots and  potatoes,  more  seasoning,  and  l}i 
cups  of  milk.  Buttered  crumbs  top  the  cas- 
serole and  it  bakes  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
the  vegetables  are  tender. 

If  we  have  any  mushrooms  left  over  from 
last  season's  canning,  I  always  add  some  to 
any  casserole.  And  if  there  are  large  caps, 
they  are  elegant  stuffed,  and  they  take  little 
time.  The  caps  are  inverted  and  seasoned 
well,  and  filled  with  spoonfuls  of  creamed 
fish  or  crumbs  and  butter  or  margarine  and 
onion  or  leftover  bits  of  chicken.  They  are 
run  under  the  broiler  until  the  filling  bubbles, 
then  served  with  toast  points.  The  best  I  ever 
had  were  stuffed  with  crab  souffle. 

We  never  get  tired  of  asparagus,  plain,  on 
toast.  I  cook  it  usually  in  a  steamer  and  only 
a  ver>'  short  time,  so  the  stems  are  still  firm, 
not  squashy.  Of  ail  culinary  errors,  over- 
cooking asparagus  is,  to  my  mind,  the  worst. 
Eggs  poached  in  cheese  sauce  make  a  perfect 
meal  with  it.  Asparagus  is  perfect  with 
omelet  too. 

Ever>-body  loves  Floating  Island  pudding. 

1  scald  1  quart  of  milk  in  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler,  stir  in  3  egg  yolks,  well  beaten, 
add  2  tablespoons  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in 

2  tablespoons  of  milk,  '  2  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
dash  of  salt.  This  cooks  until  it  thickens,  and 
I  do  not  go  off  in  the  living  room  and  read 
poetry  meanwhile.  I  watch  it  and  stir,  and 
when  it  is  creamy,  but  not  too  heavy,  I  add 
vanilla.  It  is  served  in  a  pale  green  bowl 
with  honey-meringue  islands  on  it.  For  the 
sauce,  2  egg  whites  beaten 

with  2  tablespoons  of 
honey  until  the  mixture  is 
light  and  fluffy.  Plain  egg 
whites  with  a  bit  of  sugar 
make  good  islands,  too,  or 
dots  of  currant  jelly. 

My  daily  exercises, 
started  so  earnestly  in 
February,  are  peteringout, 
as  usual  when  the  weather 
is  good.  Exercising,  per 
se,  is  a  difficult  luxury  to 
attain  at  Stillmeadow  any- 
way. It  is  hard  to  writhe 
and  reel  with  a  Siamese 
cat  stalking  about  one  and 
looking  intensely  sur- 
prised,  while   a   golden 

spaniel  moves  in,  tail  whir-       

ring,  and  starts  bouncing 
up  on  one.  There  is  something  in  the  way 
the  animals  look  at  me  when  I  exercise  that 
makes  me  feel  I  must  be  out  of  my  senses. 
But  the  experts  all  agree  that  planned  exer- 
cise is  not  supplanted  by  planting  gardens. 

U  always  seems  odd  to  me  that  you  can 
lug  wood  for  the  fire,  scrub  floors,  wash  and 
iron,  refinish  old  furniture,  weed  the  garden, 
and  still  not  be  benefiting  from  exercise. 
But  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  wave  your  feet 
in  figure  eights — ah,  there  you  really  have 
exercise.  Both  t\i)es  of  activity  make  me 
lame.  I  feel  lame  after  waxing  the  floor  and 
lame  after  "lengthening my  spine."  Heigh-ho, 
it  is  an  odd  world. 


Up  IN  the  old  orchard,  across  the  brook, 
there  are  the  pinkest  blossoms.  It  is  an  en- 
chanted spot;  the  light  falls  muted  through 
green  branches  and  the  sound  of  the  brook 
is  sweet.  Little  spring  flowers  grow  in  the 
orchard  grass  and  the  birds  sing  endlessly. 

We  often  picnic  there,  carry-ing  lunch  in 
baskets;  and  once,  when  my  heart  was  near 
to  breaking,  I  went  there  by  myself  to  weep. 
There  is  a  special  serenity  about  it,  so  even 
grief  is  eased.  Beyond  lie  the  tangled  thickets 
and  the  deep  woods  where  the  unicorn  dwells. 
The  brook  falls  down  the  slope  cool  and 
clear,  resisting  all  our  efforts  at  planting 
water  cress.  But  lower  down  there  are  cow- 
slips and  wild  iris. 

This  is  the  place  for  violets,  too,  and  blue- 
eyed  Marj'S.  We  moved  violets  into  the  gar- 
den until  they  began  to  overrun  ever>-  other 
flower.  Then  we  had  to  move  some  out  to 
other  places,  and  one  whole  season  we  could 
be  met  any  time  of  the  day  wandering  around 
with  a  shovelful  of  violets,  looking  for  a  home 
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for  them.  But  the  fancy  Russian  double 
violets  from  the  nursery  never  bloomed  at  all. 

Opening  the  barbecue  means  we  really  are 
in  readiness  for  summer.  We  move  the  fur- 
nishings back  from  the  storage  shed  and 
sweep  the  stone  floor  and  set  the  grill  on  the 
hearth.  The  shishkabob  skewers  have  been 
greased  all  winter  and  are  clean,  tjjie  frying 
pan  emerges  from  its  lard  and  newspaper. 

Now  we  can  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
barbecue  meals.  We  don't  plan  them  espe- 
cially, but  we  gather  up  whatever  we  are  eat- 
ing and  move  down  with  it,  for  a  brief  lull  in 
the  garden  activity.  "May,"  says  Jill, 
"should  be  the  month  to  sit  and  see  how 
beautiful  it  is.  and  it  is  the  month  you  can't 
stop  to  eat  hardly." 

OUT  when  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  real  ecstasy  about  a  hot  bath,  sup- 
per and  a  warm  spring  evening  to  sit  and 
read  in.  or  hsten  to  the  radio,  or  hear  the 
favorite  records.  A  nice  time  for  the  lovely 
"Itn  wundersclibenen  monat  Mai."  Marian 
Anderson  sings  it  so  perfectly  in  her  rich 
warm  voice.  Or  for  early  American  ballads. 
Not  for  Bach  or  Cesar  Franck  or  the  high 
emotions  of  hearing  Beethoven.  Something 
like  Mozart.  Or  the  gay  Josef  Marais  songs 
of  the  South  African  veld. 

Bob  dips  into  a  garden  article.  I  idle 
through  a  book  of  poetry.  Jill  announces 
dreamily  that  it  was  the  tenth  of  May  when 
Ethan  Allen  took  Ticonderoga,  in  the  twi- 
light before  dawTi.  Honey  keeps  one  wary 
eye  out,  in  case  any  member  of  the  family 
feels  like  looking  in  the  icebox  for  a  snack. 
E^me  and  Tigger,  who  have  done  no  lick  of 
work  all  day,  suddenly  get 
very  busy  and  opien  cup- 
board doors  looking  for 
mice. 

Bob  happily  remembers 
the  place  where  he  found 
three  morels  last  year,  and 
says  he  will  go  again  to- 
morrow for  a  hunt.  Of  all 
the  mushrooms  in  the 
world,  there  is  none  so 
sweet  as  a  morel.  They 
come  in  violet  time  and 
look  like  triangular 
sp)onges. 

The  only  other  wild 
mushrooms  we  venture  are 
the  fairy  rings  which  grow 
in  circles  in  the  grass,  un- 
__^_^.^_^  der  ol  d  appl  e  trees  or  in  the 
meadow.  They  are  fine  for 
breakfast  with  scrambled  or  shirred  eggs. 
They  make  wonderful  sandwiches,  browned 
in  butter  and  onion  and  chopped  fine  and  well 
salted  and  peppered. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  a  bedtime 
snack.  The  queen  of  all  .is,  of  course,  a  piece 
of  cold  fried  country  chicken.  If  there  is  any 
hamburger  for  tomorrow's  dinner,  it  will  go 
now,  in  flat  cakes  broiled  and  laid  on  toast 
or  a  fat  bun.  These  differ  from  meal  ham- 
burgers in  being  seasoned  more  highly  and 
made  wafer-thin  and,  for  onion  lovers,  being 
further  embellished  with  a  paper-thin  wedge 
of  sweet  onion.  Sweet  red  onion  for  this. 
Tomorrow  we  can  eat  something  else  if  the 
meat  is  gone  today.  There  is  something  so 
leisurely  and  sociable  about  a  late  snack. 
If  the  night  is  cool,  as  May  nights  are  in 
Connecticut,  hot  milk  is  good  in  an  old  blue 
mug  with  a  sweet  cracker  or  two  on  the  saucer. 
De  la  Mare  makes  a  last  sweetness  for  the 
day.  Under  the  May  moon,  the  cockers  are 
dreaming  in  their  beds,  the  cats  are  walking 
quiet  in  the  dew,  the  family  is  ready  to  turn 
out  the  Ughts.  As  I  poke  my  head  out  to  say 
farewell  to  the  day  I  think  aloud: 

/  met  at  eve  the  Prince  of  Sleep. 

His  was  a  still  and  lovely  face, 
He  wandered  through  a  valley  steep. 

Lovely  in  a  lonely  place.* 

The  white  light  of  the  moon  falls  on  the 
blossoming  fruit  trees,  on  the  sleeping 
meadows,  on  the  far  dark  of  the  hiUs.  Star 
is  barking  her  high  feminine  bark,  then  she 
goes  to  bed  again.  .A.irs  well  at  Stillmeadow 
in  the  lovely  May  night. 

*Frcrm  Collected  Poems,  published  by  Henry  Boll  is-  Co.,\ 
Iru. 


THE   BASIC   FOODS 

1^  The  famous  opera  singer. 
^Mme.  Srhumann-Heink, 
enjoyed  food.  Caruso  was 
onee  passing  her  table  when 
he  noticed  her  being  ser>ed 
with  a  Gargantuan  steak. 
Horror  spread  like  treacle  over 
his  face. 

"Stenal  You  are  surely  not 
going  to  eat  that  alone?'* 

The  grand  old  lady  shook 
her  head.  "No."  she  replied, 
"with  potatoes." 

—LORD  CASTLEROSSE: 

Specking  After  Dinner.  C.  K.  Wright. 

(Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin.) 
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:oop  out  4  large  tomatoes  to  form  cups; 
irinkle  inside  with  yi,  tsp.  salt  and  turn 
5side  down  to  drain.  Lightly  brown  1 
!iall  onion,  chopped  fine,  in  2  tbsps.  but- 
r  or  margarine.  Drain  12-oz.  can  (\yi 
ips)  Niblets  Brand  Corn,  combine  with 
lion,  few  grains  pepper  and  1  c.  buttered 
.ft  bread  crumbs;  stuff  into  tomatoes. 
ake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (375°  F.)  25 
in.  Cook  scooped-out  tomato  pulp, 
rain,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  dash 
'  mustard;  pour  over  baked  tomatoes. 
jrves  4. 


lute  1  medium  onion,  chopped  fine,  in  2 
ps.  fat  until  delicately  browned.  Add  Yi 
p.  Worcestershire  sauce  and  yi,  c.  catch- 
>.  Drain  \yi  cups  cooked  green  beans 
id  12-oz.  can  (IK  cups)  Niblets  Brand 
lom;  add  to  first  mixture;  heat.  Serves  4. 


C^A<ncHpCe^ 


jbe  2  slices  salt  pork  (about  6  ounces), 
J  slowly  until  crisp.  Pour  oflF  all  fat 
icept  3  tbsps.  Add  1  large  onion,  sliced 
in;  lightly  brown.  Add  K  cup  water  and 
'medium  potatoes,  diced;  cover  tightly; 
lok  tender.  Add  12-oz.  can  (IK  cups) 
jblets  Brand  Corn  and  2  c.  milk;  simmer 
win.  Season  with  2  tsps.  salt  and  dash 
I  tipper.  Serve  with  pilot  crackers.  Serves  4. 


Tyu^tt&'c^ — 


hXYiC.  flour  with  K  tsp.  salt  and  2K 
ps.  baking  powder.  Beat  2  eggs.  Add 
c.  milk  and  beat  mixture  into  dry  in- 
edients  until  smooth.  Stir  12-oz.  can 
ible^s  Brand  Corn  into  batter.  Drop  by 
loonfuls  into  hot  fat  (370°  F.).  Fry  to 
ilden  brown — about  1  min.,  turning  once. 
rves  6. 


at  3  eggs,  add  2  tbsps.  melted  butter  or 
argarine,  IK  tsps.  sugar,  IK  tsps.  salt, 

tsp.  celery  salt,  K  tsp.  pepper,  2  tsps. 
:ved  pimiento,  IK  cups  milk,  and  Vl-ot. 
n  (IK  cups)  Niblets  Brand  Corn.  Pour 
to  greased  individual  casseroles;   place 

pan  warm  water;  bake  in  moderate 
'en  (350°  F.)  30  min.    Meanwhile,  chop 

slices  bacon,  and  bake  in  oven  until 
isp.  Drain  and  sprinkle  over  baked  pud- 
ngs  as  garnish.   Serves  4. 


5  trusty  recipes 

.  • .  mst  made  for  Niblets  whole  kernel  com 

V  %J  Brand 


'.^r^ 


Old  friends  sunnied  up  for  wartime  meals 

These  fine  old  simple  dishes  are  as  American  as  Plymouth  Rock.  But 
the  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn  that  makes  them  golden  and  glamor- 
ous has  traveled  a  long  way  from  its  Indian-corn  ancestry. 

Each  meaty  kernel  is  a  tiny  bit  of  goodness,  as  far  as  Nature,  science 
and  good  farming  can  make  it.  Here,  in  the  Hiawatha  country,  we  grow 
our  own  secret  breed  (D-138)  our  own  special  way.  Then  it  is  packed, 
very  young,  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor. 

Packed  only  by  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  and 
Fine  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario.  Also  packers  of  Green  Giant  Brand  peas. 

NIBLETS  I^z  CORN 

Brand 


Look  for  the  Green 
Giant  on  the  label 


BLETS"     BRA 


.    S.    rAT.   OFI 
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s/p/r/fs . . .  a/p<^/7/^ . . .  r/aA/  cy?  /o  /Ae  s/n7A?s/?Aere  / 


y. by  CHE 


perfumer 


Perfume,  6.50;  3.50;  debulanle 
size,  1.10.  Duiling  Poxuder,  1.00. 

You'll  find  the  same  delighlfid 
fragrance  in  Frolic  Toilet 
Water,  1.75:  Talcum 
Ponder,  50(. 


WHEN    YOU    HAVE    LOVE 

(Conlimied  from  Page  29) 

At  one,  Minnie  was  going  to  serve  a 
buffet  luncheon  to  everybody  who  was 
around,  on  the  lawn  on  the  big  picnic  table. 
And  when  Jenny  looked  out  she  saw  that 
even  that  was  being  fixed — two  women  were 
laying  a  cloth  on  the  table. 

Where  could  she  go  to  hide  away?  Well, 
there  was  only  the  attic.  Silently  Jenny 
slipped  up  the  stairs  and  managed  to  lift  the 
trap  door  that  sealed  it  away  when  the  house 
w'as  insulated. 

The  attic  was  dim  and  warm-  and  cob- 
webby, but  the  sun  came  in  just  clearly 
enough  for  her  to  pick  her  way  to  the  little 
chair  by  the  desk  with  the  broken  front  leg. 
Mary  Lou  used  to  play  up  here  on  rainy 
days,  cracking  butternuts  and  munching 
Baldwin  apples  while  she  rummaged  in  old 
trunks  and  cut  paper  dolls  from  old  maga- 
zines. 

Jenny  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  wiped 
away  the  filtered  dust  from  the  desk  top 
and  rested  her  head  on  her  arms.  She  could 
still  hear  the  wedding  sounds,  but  they  were 
faint  and  remote,  like  soands  over  quiet 
water.  The  house  fell  away  from  her,  fatigue 
and  the  still  attic  and  her  fear  all  made  her  a 
little  lightheaded  all  at  once. 

She  drowsed  a  few  minutes,  and  woke, 
and  looked  at  her  watch.  Time  left.  Absently 
she  pulled  open  the  desk  drawer;  it  stuck  a 
little  and  she  wrenched  at  it.  The  drawer 
had  old  road  maps  and  folders  from  Sun 
Valley  and  Lucerne  and  a  diploma  and  her 
D.A.R.  certificate.  Jenny  reached  farther, 
and  closed  her  hand  on  an  old  snapshot 
album.  She  took  it  out.  There  were  milky 
spots  of  mold  on  it;  she  brushed  them  off 
carefully. 

"My  goodness,"  she  said,  "  I  haven't  seen 
this  in  years." 

The  album  fell  open  in  her  la.x  hands. 

"Why,  there's  mamma,"  she  said  aloud. 
"I  didn't  know  we  had  that  picture  left 
anywhere." 

Mamma  wore  a  duster  of  linen,  and  a  big 
flat  iiat  tied  down  with  thick  veiling.  Volu- 
minous folds  of  linen  hung  to  her  ankles,  and 
her  shoes  were  very  pointed  and  high-heeled. 
She  had  on  large  goggles.  And  gloves.  About 
all  you  could  see  of  her  except  for  the 
swaddling  was  a  firm,  sensitive  mouth  and  a 
good  chin  above  the  crisp  jabot. 

That  was  the  day  they  went  to  the  Dells. 

Jenny  had  a  new  Peter  Thompson  middy 
suit— a  scarlet  silk  tie  around  the  blouse 
neck,  the  pleated  skirt  very  trim.  Her  hair 
in  braids.  Mamma  had  packed  a  fried- 
chicken  picnic  lunch  in  the  big  hamper. 
Mamma  alvyays  went  everywhere  with 
plenty  of  food,  just  in  case  of  emergency. 
Jenny's  first  beau,  though  not  really  a  beau 
at  that  age,  was  allowed  to  go  too;  he  and 
Jenny  sat  in  the  back  seat,  slipping  on  the 
seat  a  little.  Father,  in  duster,  goggles  and 
a  brimmed  straw  hat,  drove  furiously  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Dust  rose  in  clouds, 
the  car  roared,  the  horn  sounded  at  every 
crossroad.  Every  half  hour  they  waited 
while  father  got  a  watering  can  out  and 
filled  the  big  radiator  from  a  farm  well. 

,It  was  an  all-day  trip.  They  had  supper  on 
the  way  back,  on  a  grassy  bluff  overlooking 
the  river.  Two  tires  were  flat  and  father  had 
to  stop  anyway  to  get  out  the  vulcanizing 
kit  and  fix  them  and  pump  them  up  by 
hand.  Mother  spread  the  supper  on  a  clean 
old  tablecloth:  the  rest  of  the  chicken,  sand- 
wiches, spice  cookies,  crisp  dill  pickles, 
green-apple  tarts,  apples  and  pears  and 
bananas,  coffee  and  milk,  just  a  snack. 

There  was  a  snapshot  of  them  eating, 
taken  by  father.  Jenny  and  the  boy  partly 
hidden  by  the  wicker  hamper.  You  could  see 
one  of  his  gray  eyes  and  his  dark  hair,  and 
the  ribbon  on  Jenny's  fair  braids. 

Jenny  and  the  boy  wandered  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  where  sunset  made  a  soft 
haze  of  gold.  'Ihey  sat  under  a  willow  tree; 
gray-green  leaves  trailed  in  the  water,  drawn 
away  forever  by  the  tide,  and  forever  held 
by  the  tree.  They  had  played  so  much  tennis 
together,  ridden  their  bicycles,  yelled  "Gray 
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Mothproofing  Method 
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Just  a  few  minutes  spraying  with 
LARVEX — and  Mrs.  Neal  has  saved 
her  husband's  new  suit  from  moth 
holes  for  a  whole  year. 

WHY?  Moths  will  actually  starve  to 
death  before  they  will  eat  LARVEXED 
clothes,  sofas  or  rugs! 

This  is  the  professional  moth' 
proofing  method  used  py  leading 
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cleaners. 
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wolf,  gray  wolf,"  dealt  out  the  Flinch  cards 
on  winter  evenings,  these  two  children  sit- 
ting there.  And  now  it  was  different  all  at 
once.  The  all-day  trip,  the  bouncing,  beating 
of  the  car,  the  dark  clear  water  of  the  Dells, 
the  excitement,  the  fatigue— all  these  and 
the  sense  of  being  so  far  from  home  gave 
Jenny  a  strange  feeling  as  she  looked  at  him. 

The  dark  head  bent  above  her;  the  gray 
eyes  were  dark,  too,  in  the  pale  light. 
"Jenny,"  he  said,  "I  love  you." 

"I  love  you  too." 

The  first  kiss,  drawing  them  away  into  the 
tide  like  the  trailing  willow  leaves,  forever 
holding  them  back  in  a  childish  dream.  The 
first  kiss,  his  boy's  mouth  on  her  cheek, 
awkward  and  full  of  wonder,  and  her  whole 
body  in  the  Peter  Thompson  middy  suit 
suddenly  not  just  bones  and  flesh,  but  a 
glory  and  a  fire  and  a  beat  of  wings. 

When  they  went  back,  mamma  had  gath- 
ered up  the  supper  and  father  was  wiping 
his  hands  on  a  towel,  and  the  car  was 
packed  up. 

"Come  on,  children,  we're  ready  to  go 
now.  We'll  have  to  hurry  to  get  home  before 
dark.  You  know  we  can't  drive  at  night," 
said  mainma.  "  I  called  you.  Where  have  you 
been?" 

"At  the  edge  of  the  river,"  said  Jenny 
dreamily. 

"Did  you  get  your  feet  wet?"  Young 
girls  in  that  day  never  got  their  feet  wet. 
You  could  sicken  and  die  of  it  mysteriously. 

They  held  hands  all  the  way  home,  under 
the  plaid  auto  robe.  Jenny's  hand  was  small 
and  light  in  his,  and  burning  hot.  She  could 
feel   the  clasp  of   his 
fingers  all  through  her.       


1^  A  group  of  sol<liers  were  discuSR- 
^  iit^  the  many  (liii>g!i  lliey  would 
do  when  they  were  diiseharged  from 
the  Army. 

"First  thing  I'm  goin'  to  do  when 
I  get  out  of  this  Army,"  said  one  dis- 
gruntled indiviilual,  "is  hust  that 
sergeant  right  on  the  nose." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  retorted  a  near-hy 
comrade.  "That's  what  you  think. 
You're  goin'  to  wait  right  in  line 
and  take  your  turn,  just  like  all  the 
rest  of  us."  —EDMUND  FULLER: 

Theiaurut  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 


Jenny  turned  the 
page:  snapshots  of 
slumber  parties,  snap- 
shotsof  canoeing,  snaps 
of  the  high-school  play, 
a  little  out  of  focus.  A 
fairly  clear  picture  of 
the  class  president, 
who  had  his  head  blown 
off  at  Verdun.  A  pleas- 
ant smiling  boy  with 
blue  eyes  and  a  shock 
of  red  hair. 

"My  favorite  eve- 
ning dress,"  she  said       

aloud. 

It  was  a  full-length  snap,  slightly  brown 
from  glue  leaking  through.  Jenny  wore  her 
new  chemise  frock,  slipped  over  her  head;  it 
was  rose  chiffon,  with  a  low  sash  of  pale 
blue.  She  had  rose  satin  slippers,  very 
pointed  and  narrow,  with  high  heels.  And 
real  silk  stockings.  Her  hair  was  piled  up  in 
a  soft  mass  of  curls.  That  year  she  wore  a 
girdle  and  silk  knickers  and  her  slip  had  real 
lace  around  the  neck. 

The  boys  were  going  away  to  war,  singly 
and  in  groups.  But  a  lot  of  them  came  home 
all  the  time  from  the  nearest  camps;  they 
were  gorgeous  in  their  uniforms,  their  legs 
incased  to  the  knees,  almost,  in  putties  or 
wound-up  fabric.  The  pants  flared  out 
above,  making  them  all  look  slim-waisted 
and  flat-hipped.  They  wore  their  stiff- 
brimmed  hats  at  an  angle,  had  their  pic- 
tures taken  with  the  chin  straps  down. 

Jenny  was  engaged  to  Paul  Harrison.  She 
had  been  around  with  a  lot  of  boys  since  the 
picnic  at  the  Dells.  The  first  beau  had  moved 
away  that  fall,  gone  East  to  school;  his 
mother  and  father  had  died,  their  house  was 
closed  and  shuttered.  Since  then,  Mark,  of 
the  arrogant  mouth  and  sullen  jaw,  had 
come  and  gone;  and  Ricky,  who  died  of 
pneumonia;  and  Jim,  who  taught  her  the 
tango;  and  Willis,  who  promised  to  build 
her  a  yacht  someday;  and  Tony,  who  gave 
her  the  Airedale.  She  really  just  had  an 
understanding  with  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
war  and  all.  But  she  was  embroidering  tea- 
cups and  saucers  in  red  on  Irish-linen  dish 
towels,  and  mamma  was  hemstitching  pil- 
lowslips. Her  hope  chest  was  cedar  and 
very  big. 

The  dance  was  at  the  Riverview  Country 
Club;  Japanese  lanterns  strung  all  along  the 
shadowy  verandas,  clusters  of  red  and  gold 
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balloons  tied  to  the  pillars  to  be  loosed  at 
the  end  when  they  played  Home,  Sweet 
Home.  Paul  was  tall  and  handsome  in  his 
cavalry  officer's  uniform.  They  were  dancing 
while  the  band  played  It's  a  Long  Way  to 
Tipperary.  The  moon  was  like  a  gardenia. 

They  were  standing  near  the  door,  waiting 
for  the  ne.xt  dance,  and  Paul  was  laughing 
down  at  her  and  saying,  "Maybe  we  ought 
to  get  married  right  away— what  do  you 
think?" 

Jenny  looked  up  and  saw  someone  coming 
down  the  veranda,  the  peach  glow  of  the 
paper  lanterns  and  the  white  glow  of  moon- 
light on  his  straight  easy  figure  and  his  dark 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  Now  where,  she  thought, 

and  who He  came  in  and  stood  at  the 

door,  and  his  eyes  swept  the  whole  room. 
They  rested  on  her,  and  he  walked  directly 
over,  just  as  Paul  put  his  arm  around  her  for 
the  dance. 

"Hello,  Jenny."  he  said.  "That  was  a 
wonderful  picnic  that  day  we  went  to  the 
Dells." 

The  ne.xt  night  they  walked  in  the  rain. 

Jenny  had  told  Paul  she  was  in  bed  with  a 

headache. 

"I'm  engaged  to  Paul,"  she  said  soberly. 

"Why,  Jenny,  I  thought  you  were  going 

to  wait  for  me." 

"You  never  even  wrote  me." 
"  I  did  so.  I  sent  you  a  post  card  of  Bunker 
Hill." 

Jenny  laughed.  The  rain  was  cool  on  her 

face,  but  her  face  was  hot.  The  rain  was 

splashing  up  a  little  on  her  white  spats  and 

on  her  snow-white  coat, 

and   the  brim  of  her 

white  tricorn  hat  was 
soaked.  He  didn't  even 
notice  it.  He  just 
walked  along  in  his 
uniform  with  the  hat 
tilted  over  his  eyes, 
and  his  hand  on  her 
arm  very  firm.  It  was 
her  best  coat,  with 
kimono  sleeves  and  big 
pearl  buttons. 

"Well,"  she  said, 
"now  you're  going 
right  away  again  to 
France.  You  came  back 

too  late." 

"Did  I?"  he  asked. 
They  went  up  the  steps  to  the  porch  and 
he  took  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  rain 
from  her  face,  and  his  fingers  brushed  her 
mouth  and  it  was  trembling  and  hot. 
"Kiss  me,  Jenny,"  he  said. 
The  train  left  at  four  in  the  morning,  the 
long  inevitable  troop  train.  Fortunately 
mamma  and  papa  were  away  for  the  week 
end  at  the  papermakers'  convention.  Mrs. 
Bascom,  the  chaperon,  went  to  bed  with 
lumbago.  So  they  sat  together  on  the  mohair 
davenport,  sometimes  just  holding  hands, 
sometimes  swept  together  in  a  passion  of 
grief  that  made  Jenny  cling  to  him.  Her 
heart  was  a  burning  heavy  thing  in  a  leaden 
breast.    Her  knees  were  shaky. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "you  can't  cry  on  me. 
I've  only  been  back  in  your  life  three  days." 
He  got  up  and  put  a  record  on  the  phono- 
graph. "Let's  dance." 

The  fiber  needle  blurred  the  music. 
"  There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-wimling,  into  the 

land  of  my  dreams  "    But  when  they 

tried  to  dance,  he  only  held  her  close  and 
kissed  her  hair  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"Jenny,"  he  said,  "I'll  come  back.  And 
there'll  never  be  any  more  war  to  break 
people's  hearts.  We  have  to  do  this  one. 
But  if  you  weren't  so  young,  so  young. 
Jenny,  I'd  want  to  leave  you  differently." 
"How?" 

"I'd  want  to  leave  you  my  wife.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair — but  I  wish  it  were."  He 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  be  really  my  own.  My 
own." 

"Yes,"  whispered  Jenny. 
The  train  jerked  in,  long  dusty  cars.  The 
marching  men  were  tired  and  pale  in  the 
pale  light.    Lines  of  women  were  crying 
softly  or  noisily.   Flags  were  flying. 

"Good-by,  Jenny,"  he  said.  He  was  grin- 
ning down  at  her  now.  the  love  and  grief  of 
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Put  two  growing  feet  in  a  pair  of 
Buster  Brown  Shoes,  .and  watch 
those  young  feet  walk  proudly.  For 
these  famous  sho«js  are  really  little 
editions  of  grown-up  stylos,  with  just 
the  kind  of  smartness  that  makes  a 
youngster  feel  important.  AH  styles 
made  with  the  sound  quality  that 
stretches  a  ration  stamp.  For  name 
of  nearest  dealer,  write  Buster  Brown 
Division,  Brown  Shoe  Company. 
St.  Louis. 

up  lo  size  3.  Larger  size*  $5  lo  $6 


Flexible  Hi  tic  white 
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Sturdy  lirowii  oxford 
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the  night  only  etched  in  lines  around  his  tired 
gray  eyes  and  set  mouth.  "I'll  send  you  a 
post  card  from  Paris." 

"I  still  have  the  one  from  Bunker  Hill," 
she  said. 

"I'll  phone  you  if  I  can  get  another 
leave,"  he  promised. 

The  train  pulled  away  with  its  terribly 
precious  burden.  The  townspeople  drifted 
home;  Jenny  went  back  to  face  Paul. 

"But  you  can't  possibly  be  sure  like  this," 
he  said. 

"I  know  it.   But  I  am." 

"You'll  change  your  mind.  It's  perfectly 
impossible." 

"No,  I  won't  change." 

"We'll  see.  When  the  war  is  over,  you'll 
see." 

Jenny  folded  away  the  beautiful  linens 
and  silks  and  laces  and  locked  the  hope  chest. 

Two  pages  of  the  album  stuck  together. 
Jenny  pulled  and  the  soft  paper  tore.  There 
she  was  in  her  black  wool  jersey,  three  yards 
for  the  whole  dress.  She  had  bobbed  her 
hair  that  day;  it  was  soft  and  low  over  her 
ears,  and  had  a  celluloid  barrette  holding  it 
in  place  in  back.  Her  rouge  made  two  bright 
round  spots  on  her  cheeks.  Mamma  had 
taken  the  picture  and  slanted  the  camera  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  Jenny  were  on  a  ship,  the 
ship  sinking  under  her. 

It  was  early  autumn;  the  maples  were  scar- 
let and  gold,  Jenny  remembered.  Mamma 
was  wearing  her  wool  suit  with  the  otter 
collar  and  a  hat  with 

purple    velvet    ribbon       

on  it. 

"Mamma,  I've  got 
to  go,"  Jenny  had  said, 
after  the  phone  call. 
"He's  got  a  four-day 
leave.  We'll  have  four 
whole  days." 

"But,  Jenny  " 

"Afterward  I'll  get 
something  to  do.  Or 
go  back  to  school. 
They're  having  to 
change  the  rules  now 
to  let  the  girls  who  are 
married  go  back,  just 
this  fall." 

Mamma  clasped  her 
little  firm  hands. 
"Jenny,  getting  mar- 
ried is — is "  

"Yes,  I  know." 

Then  mamma  had  come  over  and  kissed 
her  and  said,  "  I  think  the  big  Gladstone  bag 
will  do." 

The  tweed  suit  with  the  blue  scarf  to  tuck 
in  at  the  neck,  the  black  satin  sleeveless 
afternoon  dress,  the  wool  jersey,  the  crepe  de 
Chine,  beaded  so  beautifully.  The  heavy  silk 
knickers,  silk  stockings.  The  white  satin 
nightgown,  square-necked,  handmade  lace 
framing  the  neck.  The  pink  nightgown  em- 
broidered in  blue  forget-me-nots.  The  crepe- 
de-Chine  robe.  "And  your  galoshes,"  mamma 
said.  "It  always  rains  in  Boston."  No  time 
for  a  new  coat;  the  old  one  with  the  kimono 
sleeves  had  to  do.  "But  that  satin  lining 
never  will  show  wear,"  said  mamma,  pack- 
ing a  washcloth  in  a  rubber  bag,  soap  and 
towels  and  toothbrush  and  tooth  paste  in 
a  fancy  plaid  traveling  apron  embroidered 
with  flowing  words,  "  Use  Me ! "  High-heeled 
satin  mules.  Evening  slippers.  Rubber- 
soled  sports  shoes,  square-toed.  On  the  top, 
folded  in  tissue,  the  taffeta  blouse  and  the 
pique  shirtwaist  and  the  white  crepe-de- 
Chine  waist.  Trailing  lavender  chiffon  scarf. 
The  Kewpie  doll  that  Jenny  had  never  left 
behind  her.  But  the  Good  Fairy,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  that  was  luminous  at  night 
and  she  loved  so  dearly,  she  had  to  leave 
behind. 

A  LAST  look  at  her  room:  the  Maxfield 
Parrish  pictures,  blue  and  gold  and  purple 
and  scarlet;  the  hand-painted  china  dresser 
set  with  her  initials  on  the  hair  receiver  and 
the  ring  tray;  the  walnut  bed  with  the  pink 
down  puff  and  embroidered  bolster  cover. 

At  the  station  Jenny  took  a  picture  of  the 
friends  saying  good-by  to  her.  They  sat  on 
the  baggage  truck,  and  it  was  because  her 
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^  A  certain  Chinese  mandarin,  wlio 
^  ileli^hteci  in  covering  his  richly 
flressetl  person  with  precious  stones, 
was  one  day  accosted  in  the  streets 
hy  a  priest  of  the  sect  of  Fohi,  who, 
bowing  very  low,  thanked  him  for 
his  jewels. 

"What  does  the  man  mean?" 
crie<i  the  mandarin.  "I  never  gave 
thee  any  of  my  jewels." 

"INo,"  replie«l  the  other,  "but  you 
let  me  look  at  them,  and  that  is  all 
the  use  you  can  make  of  them  your- 
self; so  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us,  except  that  you  have  the 
trouble  of  watching  them,  and  that 
is  an  employment  I  do  not  want." 
—A.  P.  RUSSELL: 
Characteristics.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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hands  shook  so  that  all  their  heads  were  cut 
■off.  The  picture  was  in  the  album,  anyway. 
The  serge  skirt  and  arch-support  shoes  were 
Nina,  the  checked  dress  and  patent  pumps 
were  Dodo.  The  fur-lined  coat  was  Bethine. 
It  was  too  early  for  it,  but  it  was  the  new 
fashion.  • 

There  was  father  looking  grim,  wearing 
his  best  suit.  And  mamma.  Smiling-brown- 
eyed,  her  mouth  trembling  a  little.  Her 
brown  broadcloth  suit  with  the  beaver  collar, 
the  long  jacket,  the  flowered  toque. 

"Mamma!"  said  Jenny. 

Mamma  said,  "Keep  your  money  bag 
pinned  in  your  corset  all  the  time.  You  never 
know." 

"All  aboard — all  aboard ! "  the  man  shouted 
down  the  platform. 

Jenny  and  mamma  clung  together  and 
mamma  whispered,  "You  love  him  so  much, 
it  will  be  all  right.  It's  fine.  Don't  worry. 
Everything  will  be  fine." 

The  train  pulled  away.  Everything  was 
out  of  focus  except  mamma's  face,  distinct, 
smiling,  steady. 

Jenny  turned  the  last  page,  skipping  the 
State  House  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and 
Paul  Revere  and  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
pigeons  on  Boston  Common  and  the  library 
and  the  Copley-Plaza.  The  bronze  Indian 
in  front  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  flashlight  powder  had  gone  off  too 
soon.  It  filled  the  hotel  room  with  its  hot 
brackish  smell.  Smoke 
billowed  up.  The  snap- 
shot caught  Jenny  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  in  her  pink  robe 
with  her  silver-backed 
hairbrush  in  her  hand 
and  her  hair  not 
combed  at  all,  tumbled 
softly  about  her  face. 
Her  eyes  had  that  look 
of  surprise  character- 
istic of  all  flash  pic- 
tures, her  mouth  was 
partly  open. 

"Wait  a  minute!" 
she  had  been  saying. 
"I  look  terrible." 

"You're  the  loveli- 
est thing  in  the  world," 
he  said.    "I  want  this 

picture  to  carry  right 

over  my  heart." 
There  was  a  big  moon,  and  the  air  smelled 
of  the  sea,  and  somebody  was  playing  Poor 
Butterfly  somewhere  near. 

He  put  the  camera  down  and  came  over 
and  held  her.  "Jenny,"  he  said,  "no  matter 
what  happens,  we  have  had  this." 
"Yes,"  she  whispered. 
"You'd  never  be  sorry?" 
"No.   I'd  never  be  sorry." 
In  the  first  light  of  dawn,  Jenny  propped 
herself  up  on  her  elbow  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  sleeping  soundly  and  his  face  looked 
strong  and  serene.  And  awfully  young.  The 
lines  of  his  body  under  the  cover  were  strong, 
too,    and    young,    alive    and    whole.    The 
anguish  that  was  to  come  for  months  and 
months  had  already  made  a  darkness  in 
Jenny's  heart,  but  it  had  no  power  yet  over 
him.  He  was  in  love,  he  was  fulfilled,  he  had 
his  desire  and  he  was  happy. 

Jenny  touchedrthe  dark  hair,  very  gently, 
and  he  woke  at  once,  muttering  a  little  and 
making  sleepy  masculine  movements. 

"Ugh,"  he  said,  "woof."  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said,  "Time  get  up,  spose." 

Jenny  nodded.  She  raised  the  green 
window  shade  and  let  the  sun  pour  in, 
a  golden  cascade.  /  never  could  have  gotten 
through  this  day  if  it  had  rained,  she  said  to 
herself. 

She  heard  him  splashing  in  the  bathroom. 
When  he  came  out  and  got  into  his  uniform, 
she  went  to  the  tub  and  picked  up  the  mass  of 
scattered  towels.  Put  the  cap  on  the  tooth- 
paste tube.  Wiped  shaving  cream  from  the 
mirror.  People's  hearts  could  break  and  go 
right  on  beating. 

He  came  over,  smelling  of  shaving  lotion 
and  his  first  cigarette,  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  "I've  had  everything  anyone  could 
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Will,  you  can  go  right  on  being  all  that's 
lovely.  And  don't  do  that  offensive  task 
by  hand,  for  Sani-Flush  makes  toilet 
bowls  sparkling  white  the  quick,  easy, 
sanitary  way.  Use  it  at  least  twice  a 
week  to  remove  unsightly  stains  and 
discolorations  without  scrubbing. 

Don't  confuse  Sani-Flush  with  ordi- 
nary cleansers.  It  works  chemically — 
even  cleans  the  hidden  trap.  Each  ap- 
plication cleans  away  many  recurring 
toilet  germs  and  a  cause  of  toilet  odors. 
No  special  disinfectants  are  needed. 
Doesn't  injure  septic  tanks  or  their  ac- 
tion nor  harm  toilet  connections.  ^See 
directions  on  the  can.)  Sold  every- 
where— two  handy  sizes. 


RBMOVeS 

A  CAUSE 

OF   TOILET   ODOKS 

SAFE  FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS 

Don't  scrub  toilet  bowls  just  because  you  fear 
trouble  with  your  septic  tank.  Eminent  re- 
search authorities  have  proven  how  easy  and 
safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanitation  with 
septic  tanks.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  their 
scientific  report.  Simply  address  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Dept.  A-2,  Canton,  Ohio. 


BUT   FIRST... 

5-Day  Underarm  Pads 

Underarm  perspiration  certainly 
can  foil  Dan  Cupid.  But  now  that 
you  can  get  5-day  underarm  pad-  . 

you  can  consider  this  problem 
ended.  5-day  works  on  the  dry 

underarm  principle ...  it  check 
perspiration  before  it  starts  . . . 
deodorizes  skin  surfaces  and  pore 
openings  too.  It  is  a  magic  pad 
that  you  touch  to  your  skin  and 
presto!  underarm  perspiration 
and  odor  are  thwarted  from  1  to 
5  days,  depending  upon  you. 
A  jar  of  5-DAY  u.vuerarm  pads 
(a  long  time  supply)  is  55f^  at 

drug  and  department  stores.        /     ■  »      tv 

Associated  Distributors,  Distributors,  Chicago  10 
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It  s  here— the  bandage  that  sticks  to  itself— needs  no 
adhesive  tape.  GAUZTEX  .  .  .  won't  stick  to  hair  or 
skin — only  to  itself!  Made  ofspeciaUy  processed  gauze. 
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want  in  a  lifetime,"  he  said.  "I  just  want 
you  to  know  that.   In  case." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Jenny. 

When  they  went  out,  the  light  in  the  street 
was  dazzling.  Some  soldiers  were  marching 
down  Summer  Street,  clean  and  spotless  and 
young.  They  were  singing,  "There's  a  long, 
long  trail  a-ninding,  into  the  land  of  my 
dreams " 

Jenny  looked  at  his  grave,  pale  face.  He 
gave  her  a  smile.  "There's  a  long,  long  night 
of  waiting,  until  my  dreams  all  come  true,"  he 
sang  under  his  breath.  This  is  it,  thought 
Jenny.  This  is  love.  This  racking  pain,  this 
loss,  this  fear,  this  ache  in  the  breast— this  is 
love.  This  tearing  apart.  This  darkness.  This 
crying  in  the  long  empty  night.  And  this  glory. 

Jenny  closed  the  snapshot  album  and 
wiped  the  dust  from  her  fingers.  A  mouse 
was  gnawing  inside  the  attic  wall  somewhere, 
a  brittle  sound.  The  insulation  was  supposed 
to  keep  mice  out.  But  what  insulation  could 
keep  the  gnawing  mice  outside  of  one?  Fear 
stole  in  the  veins  on  small  feet,  gnawed  at 
the  heart. 

She  got  up,  and  walked  past  the  old  trunks 
to  the  dusty  window.  A  German  helmet  hung 
on  a  rusty  nail— a  canteen  and  a  leather 
cartridge  belt.  She  pushed  them  aside;  the 
helmet  was  deep  with  dust.  She  had  been  so 
far  away,  she  had  to  press  her  hands  over  her 
eyes  to  renew  her  actual  vision.  So  far  away, 
so  long  gone. 

Under  her  soft  hair,  her  forehead  was 
damp.  Her  knees  were  stiff  from  sitting  so 
still.  She  looked  out  and  down  and  saw  the 
spread  of  the  lawn,  and  the  gold  and  ivorj' 
and  dark  red  of  the  roses  in  the  border.  It 
wasn't  autumn  at  all,  it  was  June,  it  was  soft 
and  tender  June.  The  late  iris  was  still  pale 
amethyst  by  the  garage.  The  table  was 
spread;  women  were  moving  around  it, 
laughing  and  talking,  carr>'ing  big  silver 
bowls  and  filled  platters.  They  wore  short 
white  frocks  and  pastel  uncrushable  linens 
and  the  young  ones  had  no  stockings,  little 
fiat  sandals  on  bare  feet. 

The  sound  of  feet  came  to  her,  someone 
climbing  the  stairs.  Someone  had  guessed 
where  she  was.  It  was  late;  her  watch  had 
stopped  and  she  shook  it,  and  still  the  hands 
did  not  move.  The  climbing  feet  hesitated, 
came  on.  Jenny  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  forehead,  wiped  her  face,  smoothed  down 
her  dress. 

"Hello,"  said  Bob.  "They  sent  out  a  search 
warrant  for  the  lady  of  the  house." 

"  I  just  came  up  here,"  she  said. 

He  threaded  his  way  between  old  trunks, 
broken  chairs  and  past  the  file  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine.  "I  thought 
this  was  the  only  place  not  too  full  of  people," 
he  said.  "You'd  think  we  were  entertaining 
a  convention.  Michael's  down  at  the  hotel, 
and  the  women  say  it's  time  for  lunch;  we 
better  appear  and  have  something." 

"Is  it  that  late?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  everything's  under 
control."  He  stood  beside  her  and  put  his 
arm  around  her.  "Jenny,"  he  said,  "don't 
take  it  so  hard." 

She  rested  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
"I'm  all  right  now,"  she  told  him. 

"You'll  have  to  clean  up" — he  ruffled  her 
hair  with  his  hand — "you're  a  sight!  What 
have  you  been  doing?" 

Jenny  looked  at  him  with  a  little  smile. 
"I've  been  on  a  long  journey,"  she  said. 

"Back  as  far  as  Boston?"  His  voice  was 
tender;  his  gray  eyes  smiled  at  her. 

"Farther  than  that.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  we  went  to  the  Dells?" 

"The  river,"  said  Bob,  "and  the  willow 
tree.  The  first  time  I  kissed  you."  His  hand 
closed  on  hers.  "You  wore  a  middy  suit  and 
a  red  silk  tie  and  white  rubber  tennis  shoes." 

The  river  had  caught  them  up,  swept  them 
along  after  all.  The  boy  and  the  girl,  innocent 
and  eager,  they  were  gone,  gone. 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "hard  days  or  easy, 
we've  gotten  along,  haven't  we?  "  He  grinned. 
"  It  wasanearthing,youalmost  taking  Paul." 

".^nd  letting  you  go  to  France,"  said 
Jenny,  "without  marrying  me  first." 

They  went  down  the  steep  attic  stairs  to- 
gether and  Bob  locked  the  door.    Mary 
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Lou's  door  was  open,  and  she  was  having  a 
tray  by  the  window.  The  soft  summer  light 
came  in  on  her:  slie  had  a  dreamy  look.  But 
her  eyes  were  wide  with  excitement. 

■'Hello,  you  two,"  she  said.  '"Where  have 
you  been?" 

"I  had  to  dig  your  mother  out  of  the 
attic."  said  Bob.  "The  crowd  got  to  be  too 
much  for  her." 

The  wedding  dress  was  spread  out  care- 
fully on  the  bed;  the  veil  foamed  over  the 
edge.  The  bouquet  was  in  a  bo.x  and  the 
smeJl  of  lilies  of  the  \-alley  came  from  the 
cover.  Mary  Lou  had  her  old  dressing  gown 
on.  the  one  that  was  being  left  behind  for 
rags.  It  was  the  color  of  her  eyes,  a  soft 
dear  blue. 

"Come  in."  slie  in\nted,  waving  toward 
the  bed.  "You  could  find  a  spot  that  isn't 
covered  with  junk." 

Bob  said,  "ril  run  on  dowii  and  tell  the 
gang  that  r\'e  found  the  missing  woman. 
.\nd  fix  a  plate  for  her."    His  hand  dosed 
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hard  once  on  Jenny's  fingers,  warm  and  sure 
and  steady. 

Mary  Lou  stood  up  and  put  the  tray  on 
the  cluttered  bed  table. 

"Mother."  she  said,  "I  feel  funny  inside. 
My  stomach  sort  of  floats." 

"  I  know."  said  Jenny.  What  were  the  last 
words  a  mother  said  to  her  daughter  in  the 
hour  before  marriage?  What  disMlled  &iom 
time  and  living  into  a  secret  elixir?  Jenny 
moved  slowly  across  the  room. 

"Mother ! "  said  Mary  Lou.  and  they  were 
clinging  together. 

"It's  fine,"  said  Jenny,  "it  will  be  all 
right.  You  love  him.  Even  if  you  only  had 
him  four  days."  she  said,  "you  would  have 
happiness  enough  for  a  lifetime.  That's  the 
way  it  is,"  she  said  softly,  "when  you  have 
love." 

When  she  dosed  her  eyes,  she  could  see 
the  ^i^'er,  flowing  dark  and  swift,  and  thel 
trailing  green  branches  of  the  willow,  forever 
pulled  out  to  the  flowing  water. 


THE    TIMID    MI.SS    SMITH 

(CoHltHufd  from  Page  35) 


Loring's  Pond  was  rimmed  with  dark 
green  pines,  against  a  backdrop  of  snow- 
white  hill  and  big  rambling  white  house. 
Small  boys  shot  unpredictably  across  the  ice 
and  little  girls  wobbled  about  on  their 
ankles,  flailing  the  air. 

Candy  stood  on  the  tank.  "It's  just  like 
something  by  Currier  and  Ives.  A  print 
called  Winter  Scene." 

"Subject  to  change  without  notice,"  Bill 
obsers'ed.  ""to  Home  They  Brought  Her  War- 
rior Dead.  I  haven't  been  on  skates  in  years." 

"Oh,  yes."  .\my  trilled,  "you  have  some- 
thing or  other  that  keeps  you  out  of  the 
.A.rmy.  haven't  you?" 

Bill  smiled  at  her  with  the  glittering  cor- 
diality of  a  hungry  tiger.  "I  have  a  glass 
knee."'  he  told  her  carefully.  ""It  gives  me 
the  diarm  of  myster>'— you  can  never  tell 
when  I'm  going  to  fold  up  like  an  old  card 
table." 

"How  marvelous  I"  said  .Amy  flatly. 
"Charles,  be  a  lamb  and  lace  up  my  skates." 

.\cri\ss  the  jxmd  there  was  a  little  log 
cabin  with  a  loud-si^eaker  on  its  gable;  a 
waltz  swung  through  the  cold  air,  and  almost 
immediately  Candy  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loring  move  out  on  the  ice.  Mr.  Loring,  tall 
and  white-haired,  wore  narrow  golf  trousers 
of  another  era,  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  a  tweed 
cap:  Mrs.  Loring  managed  to  lix)k  distin- 
guished even  in  a  long  wool  skirt,  a  short 
sealskin  jacket  and  a  hat  like  a  squaslied 
zinnia.  They  waltzed  across  the  ice  in  pier- 
fect.  exquisite  rhytlmi.  People  stopped 
skating  to  watch  with  expressions  of  touched 
amusement. 

"He's  a  darling,"  Candy  said  suddenly. 
"He  lets  the  whole  town  use  his  pond  and 
even  builds  us  a  skating  house  with  a  loud- 
speaker." 

Charles  Bunnell  looked  up  from  .\my's 
skates  with  a  sardonic  smile.  He  was  a 
stock\-,  handsome  man  with  black  eyebrows 
that  met  over  his  nose.  "Pretty  lonely, 
skating  all  by  yourself,"  he  obser\-ed.  "This 
way  the  Lorings  can  be  sure  of  plenty  of 
company." 

"".\nd  tliey  ha\-e  all  the  money  in  the 
world,"  .\my  added.  "It  wasn't  much  of  a 
sacrifice.  I'm  sure." 

Charles  said  to  Bill  in  a  strictly  masculine 
\-oice.  "Wouldn"t  mind  being  president  of 
tlie  Loring  works  myself.   Pretty  soft." 

Bill  grunted.  "Soft I  With  Government 
contracts  to  fulfill?" 

"What  do  they  make?  Does  anyone 
know? "  .Amy  teetered  out  on  the  ice. 

"Military-  secret,'"  Charles  said,  "Bomb 
sights  or  lenses  or  sometliing." 

"I  bet  the  Timid  Soul  knows,"  .Amy 
giggled.  ""If  Jim  Loring  hasn't  told  her. 
Mr.  Peter  .Anion,-  must  ha\-e." 

"The  Timid  Soul"?"  Bill  repeated. 

.Amy  giggled  again.  ""Little  Miss  Marriable 
Smith.  Didn't  you  know  Peter  .Amory  was 
gone  on  her — but  ione?" 

Charles  shook  his  head  indulgently.  "Amy, 
\x>u  sliouldn't  say  things  like  that.    Peter 


.Amory  would  be  thrown  out  of  Loring's  if 
he  told  Miss  Smith — or  anyone  else." 

"Well,  he  hasn't,"  Bill  said  easily.  "Peter 
.Amory  keeps  his  mouth  shut." 

"Oh.  do  you  know  him?"  .Amy  called 
eagerly.  "Wliere  does  he  come  from,  any- 
way? No  one  knows  a  thing  about  him." 

"Come  on,"  Bill  muttered  in  Candy's  ear, 
""  let's  skate.  That  girl  bores  me  from  within." 

It  was  a  lovel\-  sensation,  to  dance  on 
ice — a  sort  of  superhuman  freedom.  Candy 
half  shut  her  eyes:  the  pines  swept  past  like 
torn  lace  and  the  afternoon  sunlight  stretched 
in  a  long  gold  pennant  across  the  pond. 

Over  by  the  skating  house  a  compact 
masculine  figure  skated  beside  a  short  gray 
flannel  one.  Peter  .Amorys  head  was  bent 
possessively  over  his  partner:  and  Candy 
caught  a  glimpse  of  little  Miss  Smith's  face, 
cheeks  fluslied  and  big  eyes  shining. 

"".A  waltz  is  so  romantic,"  Candy  mur- 
mured. ""Especially  on  skates.  It's  like 
dancing  with  your  dream  prince." 

"Darling,"  Bill  said  hoarsely,  "I  didn't 
know  you  cared.  Ma\- 1  call  you  Candace?" 

""Do;  and  I  shall  call  you  Butch,"  Candy 
replied. 

.As  the  music  ended.  Amy  skated  toward 
them,  playfully  pulling  Charles.  ""Did  you 
see?""  she  demanded  breathlessly.  ""What 
did  I  tell  you?  .All  pink  and  girlish  and 
playing  hard  to  get.  She  glimmers  and  bends 
in  the  breeze  like  a  little  candle." 

Bill  laughed  shortly.  "Well.  I  bet  \xmr 
Miss  Smith's  got  a  very  high  candle  power 
You  can  practically  measure  it  in  watts." 

"I'm  sure  she  is  deeply  missed  in  War- 
saw," said  Charles,  and  everyone  laughed. 
Ever>-one  but  Candy.  ".As  a  matter  ol 
fact"— Charles  turned  to  Bill — "I  wondei 
how  some  of  tliese  refugees  manage  to  livf 
with  their  consciences.  I  understand  this 
Polish  gal  left  a  mother  and  two  marriec 
sisters  in  Poland.   Can  you  imagine  it?" 

■"  I  wonder  how  she  sleeps  at  night."  Am> 
said  in  her  clear  treble. 

"I  hope  she  sleeps  like  a  baby,"  Cand> 
snapped  angrily.  Three  astonislied  faces  con- 
fronted her,  and  she  felt  her  cheeks  grow  hot 
"  It's  so  easy  to  talk.  Do  you  know  what  it's 
like  to  be  hunted  by  your  enemy  and  not 
have  enough  food  or  heat  or  dothes?  Yot 
think  because  you  read  something  some- 
where— why,  you  don't  know  anythini 
You've  just  bardy  scratched  the  surface.' 

■"She  hates  to  have  her  surface  scratched,' 
Bill  explained  apologetically. 

Candy  knew  she  ought  to  stop.  But  she 
couldn't.  "What  gocxl  would  it  have  done  il 
Mar>-a  had  stayed  in  Poland?  To  starv'e  oi 
be  killed?  Why  shouldn't  slie  get  out 
Maybe  she  can  be  more  useful  here  than 
there." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  fdt  so  strongly  about 
it,"  Charles  said  stiffly. 

Bill  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  ti^t 
but  his  voice  was  casual.  "Now,  anyone  vbc 
hits  tliis  little  woman  will  get  a  good  cigar. 
How  about  you,  my  good  man? " 
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"Delighted,"  said  Charles.  "One  Ivimp  or 
two?" 

Amy  giggled,  and  unexpectedly  tears  stung 
the  inside  of  Candy's  nose.  They  didn't  un- 
derstand. Not  even  Bill  understood.  We're 
all  so  safe  and  smug  in  mir  American  freedoms 
we  can't  imagine  what  life  would  be  like,  lived 
with  the  enemy.  Abruptly,  she  turned  and 
skated  oflf.  Her  hands  were  cold  and  she 
wanted  to  sit  down,  away  from  ever>'one. 

The  skating  house  was  almost  deserted, 
but  a  fire  roared  up  the  chimney,  and  beside 
it  sat  Marv-a  Smith,  knitting  her  ubiquitous 
sweater.  She  looked  up  as  Candy  came  in. 
and  smiled  in  greeting. 

Candy  clumped  over  to  the  fireplace.  She 
said  without  preliminary,  "Tell  me.  Miss 
Smith,  why  did  you  leave  Warsaw?" 

Mar\'a's  eyes  widened  arid,  although  her 
cheeks  stayed  pale,  faint  rose  patches  stained 
her  throat.  "Why  do  you  ask  this?"  Her 
voice  was  without  heat,  but  there  was  a 
thread  of  something  else  in  it,  like  the  glint  of 
mica  in  a  gray  stone. 

"Because  I  want  to  know." 

The  knitting  never  stopped,  but  the  slow 
rose  faded  from  Marya's  throat.  "People 
talk,  do  they  not? "  she  asked  humbly.  "But 
I  shall  never  tell  you  why  I  left  Warsaw. 
Candy.  Then  you  need  never  dream  of  it  at 
night  and  wake  up  your  nice  Bill." 

Candy  felt  herself  shivering.  "Marya.  I'm 

so  sorry — and  no  close  friend  "    She 

nipped  oflf  the  sentence.  Even  a  refugee  gov- 
erness could  be  spared  patronage. 

Marya  smiled  gently — but  this  time  there 
was  a  little  quirk  of  amusement  in  it.  "Mr. 
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^  Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the 
^  kind  of  determination  possessed 
by  the  youngster  with  a  shining  new 
pair  of  skates.  Ever>' stroke  ended  in 
a  hard  tumble.  Sympathetic  spec- 
tators watched  the  struggle  until 
they  saw  tears  forming  in  the  boy"s 
eyes.  Then  one  of  them  suggested. 
"Buddy,  you  are  getting  hurt.  'V^h> 
don't  you  give  up  and  watch  the 
others?" 

Whereupon   the   kid   blurted   out, 

"Say.   I   didn't   buy   these  skates    to 

quit    with  —  I    bought    'em    to    learn 

how  \«-ith:"  —THEY  TELL  A  STORY: 

Edited  by  Martha  Lupton.    [Maxwell  Droke.) 


Peter  Amory  keeps  me  company — if  I  do  not 
go  crazy  with  boredom  first." 

Candy  laughed  suddenly.  Apparently  the 
Timid  Soul  had  a  spark  of  spirit  in  her,  after 
all.  "Is  he  awrfully  stupid?" 

Marya  closed  her  eyes  in  mock  anguish. 
"He  is  the  most  dull  young  man  I  have  ever 
met.   If  I  see  him  coming,  I  hide." 

The  door  of  the  house  banged  open  and  a 
solid  little  girl  of  twelve,  with  long  fo.x- 
colored  hair,  stamped  in  on  her  skates. 
Candy  recognized  Jill,  one  of  the  two  Eng- 
lish children  at  the  Lorings'. 

"How  do  you  do.  Mrs.  Stewart? "  Jill  said 
with  overwhelming  politeness,  and  to  Marya : 
"They  want  me  to  put  on  a  ten-step."  She 
stilted  over  to  the  phonograph,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  music  blared  from  the  loud-speaker. 
Jill  came  and  stood  beside  Mar^■a.  "Miss 
Smith,"  she  begged,  "come  and  watch. 
Andrew  doesn't  need  another  sweater;  he  has 
masses  of  them.  Come  outside,  do." 

Reluctantly,  Mar^'a  put  the  knitting  in 
her  bag. 

"It's  the  most  fascinating  stitch,"  Candy 
said.  "Cable  stitch  and  something  else,  isn't 
it?   I  do  wish  you'd  teach  me." 

Mar>-a  smiled  at  her.  "I'll  write  it  down 
for  you.  It's  ver\-  simple,  really." 

The  late  simlight  had  left  the  pond  and 
was  gilding  the  snowbanks  behind  it. 

Bill  skated  over  to  them.  "How  do  you  do. 
Miss  Smith.   May  I  have  this  one?" 

Mar>-a  flushed.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Stewart. 
But  you  are  too  good  for  me;  you  are  an  ex- 
pert." 

"An  expert!  I  should  say  I  am !  You  mean 
to  say  you've  never  read  Stewart  on  the 
Outside  Edge?"  Bill  demanded,  shocked. 
"Or  even  the  sequel.  Stewart  on  Edge?  Dear 
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So  easy  to  apply  and  quick  to  dry, 
Elizabeth  Arden's  leg  make-up  stays  on  the 
legs  and  off  the  clothes.  Water-resistant, 
clings,  until  washed  away,  with  a  blemish- 
concealing  sheer  textured  beauty  that«trims 
the  ankle  —  slims  the  leg.  Be  sure  to  wear 
Velva  Leg  Film  with  bathing  suits  or  shorts, 
it  makes  your  legs  look  sun-burnished 
.  .  .  far  more  lovely. 

Approximofely  20  pairs  in  a  1.00 
bottle.  Almost  50  pairs  in  the  large 
2.00  economy  size. 

SLEEK  should  be  a  preliminary  to 
achieve  marble-smooth  surface, 
free  from  jny  trace  of  fuzz, 
.65  and  1.00  (onces  olus  ia«es) 
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YOUR  FIGURE   IS  AS 


INDIVIDUAL 


AS  YOUR   FINGERPRINTS 


Head  about  the  remarkable  Charts 
method  of  Personalized  Corsetry 
which  recognizes  up  to  77  different 
feminine  figures  in  a  single  size! 

LOOK  at  the  figures  above — 10  different 
■^  tN^pes,  yet  all  the  same  corset  size. 
Can  the  same  foundation  garment  possibly 
fit  them  all.'  Of  course  not!  That's  why 
ordinary  foundations  can  never  do  your 
figure  justice! 

No  wonder  Chans  Personalized  Corsetry 
has  been  a  joyous  revelation  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  .  .  .  given  them 
lovelier  figures  than  they  ever  thought 
the.'  had!  Because  Charis  featiu^es  up  to 
77  dijjerent  models  in  a  single  size! 

That's  why  the  trained  Charis  corse- 
tiere  who  fits  you  never  goes  by  size  alone, 
but  gives  you  a  scientific  figure  analysis 
that  not  only  considers  your  bust,  waist. 


abdomen  and  hips,  but  nine  other  \-ital 
measiu-ements,  including  the  all-important 
factor  of  figure  roiulition  .  .  .  determining 
what  should  be  emphasized,  what  sub- 
dued; where  you  need  gentle  support, 
where  greater  freedom! 

Charis  is  made  to  fit  erery  part  of  the 
figure.  Yet  you  pay  no  more  than  you 
would  for  an  ordinary  foundation! 

Know  the  glorious  self-confidence  that 
comes  with  the  smarter,  better-fitting 
clothes  you'll  be  able  to  wear.  Now  take 
the  first  step  toward  making  your  figure 
as  lovely  as  it  can  be.  Mail  coupon  below 
for  fascinating  booklet  that  tells  about 
this  remarkable  Personalized  Corsetry.  It 
is  FREE — write  now! 
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CH-VRIS  Corporation 

.\Ilentown,  Pa..  Dept.  h-3 

Please  send  free  booklet,  without  obligation, 

explaining  Charis  Personalized  Corsetry. 
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By  Eth«>l  BrafUey  Meyer 

The  sleeping  night  awoke  to  all 

The  little  winds  that  stir 
And  stretch  like  kittens.  I  could  feel 

Their  soft  electric  fur 
Brush  by  when  ail  these  kittens  of 

The  coal-black  cat  of  night 
Came  scampering  through  the  house 
to  bunt 

Some  strange  mouse  of  deUght. 


To«Ti State 

//  inlerrsieti  in  b^cominif  a  Charis  Cortetiere,  pUase 
check  here  [^ 


me.  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you.  Now 
please  be  careful  of  me.  Miss  Smith,  because 
I  bruise  easily." 

As  they  moved  off  together.  Candy  smiled 
at  Bill.  He  did  understand,  then,  and  this 
was  his  way  of  making  amends.  She  would 
never  be  cross  at  him  again. 

Jill  looked  after  them  too.  "I  wish  people 
would  stop  talking  about  her." 

Candy  eyed  her  sternly.  "Did  you  hear 
what  we  said?" 

Jill  nodded  calmly.  "I  suppose  they  talk 
about  us  too.  Andrew  and  me,  I  mean." 

"No,"  said  Candy,  cutting  the  truth  dead, 
"they  do  not." 

Jill  sighed.  "I  do  like  America,  you  know. 
but  I'm  not  ver>-  sure  that  Miss  Smith  does." 

"I  wonder.  Is  she  homesick?" 

Jill  said.  "Well,  it  must  be  vers-  different 
here,  you  know.  I  mean,  you  can  see  she  sort 
of  disapproves  of  things  sometimes.  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  said  that."  She 
looked  up  at  Candy  in  appeal. 

"I  won't  tell  a  soul,"  Candy  assured  her. 

"She  hasn't  many 

friends,  you  know."         

Jill  went  on  thought- 
fully. "Of  course 
there's  Uncle  Jim 
Loring  and  Aunt 
Anna  and  Mr.  Peter 
.\mon.-  and  those  two 
old  men  friends  of 
Uncle  Jim's  who  take 
her  to  the  theater 
and  stuff.  And  the 
man  in  the  wood." 

"The  man " 

"In  the  wood.  I 
think  she's  ashamed 
of  him.  He's  just  a 
workman,  you  know, 
with  rough  clothes, 
but  she  makes  friends 
everywhere.  I  e.xjject 
she  thinks  .\unt 
.\nna  wouldn't  like 
him  to  come  and  see 
her." 

"But  who  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know," 
J  ill  said. '  ■  Shelaughed 
at  me  when  I  asked 
her.  Said  I'd  been 
dreaming  and  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  the 
wood.  I  think  he's  a 
Polish  prince." 

It  was  then  that  the 
curious  little  incident 
took  place  that 
Candy  was  unable 
af"ter^vard  either  to 
explain  or  to  forget. 
Bill  and  Marya  Smith 
came  swinging  down 
the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  as  they  reached 
the  skating  house 
they  slowed. 

"  What  a /jaw/some  ; 

couple  I ' '  exclaimed 
Candy  loudly. 

Bill  smirked  at  her  and  then  dropped  his 
arm  from  Miss  Smith's  waist  and  skated 
gently  backward,  holding  only  her  hand. 

"Be  carefxil!"  Marya  called,  and  Bill 
turned  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Bunnells. 

The  next  instant  he  roared.  "My  knee — 
quick.  Miss  Smith — Charlie — timber!"  And 
Bill  and  the  Bunnells  were  floundering  on  the 
ice  in  an  ignominious  heap,  while  Miss  Smith 
stood  quietly  and  watched  them,  her  mittens 
clasped  together.  No  one  was  hurt.  No  one 
was  even  badly  winded.  But  when  they  were 
sorted  out  and  Bill  was  helped  to  his  feet,  he 
looked  down  at  Miss  Smith.  "United  we 
stand."  he  said  lightly,  "divided  we  fall." 

.\fter  an  odd  moment  Miss  Smith  laughed. 
"It  seems  so.  I  am  so  sorr>-.  You  are  not 
hurt?" 

But  she  let  go  of  his  hand.  Candy  thought. 
Just  after  he  shouted.  She  snatched  her  hand 
away.  Most  people  would  have  grabbed  him 
instinctively,  tried  to  keep  him  on  his  feet. 
Was  it  because  she  was  afraid  of  being,  dragged 
down  too?  But  she  let  go  so  quickly—almost  as 


though  she  wanted  to  have  him  fall  dotcn.  .  .  . 
How  silly  yen*  are.  Candy  Stetvart. 

"Would  you  like  to  skate  aroimd  the 
pond,  Marya?"  Peter  .\mory  had  moved 
over  and  was  standing  close  to  Miss  Smith. 

"No.  thank  you.  I  have  had  enough." 
Marya  said.  Peter  flushed  a  little,  and 
Mar\"a  added  quickly,  "I  am  sorry.  I  am 
tired.  .And  it  is  time  for  the  children  to  go  in." 
As  she  turned  away,  her  eyes  met  Candy's. 
"The  stitch  is  easy,"  she  said.  "I  will  show 
you.  Good-by." 

Peter  stood  silent  and  let  her  go.  He 
looked  so  like  a  good  little  boy  who  has  been 
refused  a  treat  that  Candy  felt  a  profound 
desire  to  hit  him  over  the  head. 

"  I  always  wanted  to  be  tall  and  dark  and 
dangerous-looking,"  he  observed  mildly. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  tall  and  dark  to 
have  gumption."  Candy  snapped. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  she  was 
momentarily  surprised  by  the  expression  be- 
hind his  round  glasses.  But  all  he  said  was, 
"You  wouldn't  like* 

to  say  a  good  word 

for  me,  would  you, 
Mrs.  Stewart?  I 
think  she  likes  you." 
Candy  laughed, 
"I'm  a  bad  match- 
maker, Mr.  .\mor\'. 
Don't  ask  me  to  help 
you."  She  watched 
him  skate  away,  a 
Uttle  man  who  was 
obviously  as  depend- 
able as  a  hitching 
post,  and  just  about 
as  stimulating. 


I  felt  their  whiskers  on  my  face; 

Paws  tangled  with  my  hair; 
And  once  I  touched  a  silky  tail 

That  wasn't  really  there! 
The  black  cat's  kittens  played  in 
trees. 

And  shook  the  clover  heads; 
They  woke  the  grass  and  bounced 
across 

The  well-made  pansy  beds! 

They  chased  their  tails  in 
whirlwinds  of 

Ecstatic  kitten  fun. 
And  lapped  the  water  in  the  pool. 

And  made  nightwalkers  run! 
They  raised  the  mischief  with  the 
staid 

White  lilacs  on  the  lawn. 
And  kept  the  black  cat  wide  awake 

Until  the  crack  of  dawn! 


It  was  ten  days 
later  that  Mrs.  wil- 
merding  called 
Candy  on  the  tele- 
phone. Mrs.  Wil- 
merding  was  a  well- 
upholstered  execu- 
tive, with  mauve  hair 
and  a  great  many 
teeth  which  Bill  in- 
sisted were  indirectly 
lighted.  She  was  or- 
ganizing a  separate 
group  of  younger 
people  to  knit,  sew 
and  roll  bandages  for 
the  Red  Cross. 
Would  dear  Candace 
care  to  join?  Dear 
Candace  would.  Had 
Candace  any  sugges- 
tions for  members, 
beyond  the  following 
list? 

As  Mrs.  Wilmerd- 

ing  neared  the  middle 

of  the  list.  Bill  opened 

the  front  door.  Mrs. 

Wilmerding's     voice 

=         was  a  dull  roar  that 

could  be  heard  in  any 

room  of  any  house. 

"Ah,  Mrs  Wilmerding,"  he  said,  bowing 

graciously;  and  to  Candy.  "Has  she  gone 

into  a  power  dive?" 

"  Reading  me  a  list.  Hush,""Candy  hissed. 

"A  hst  of  her  investments?" 

"I  wish  you'cf  keep  still,"  Candy  said 

"No,  no.  Mrs.  Wilmerding.    It's  just  my 

husband.    Oh,  thank  you.  that's  sweet  of 

you — I  know  he  admires  you  too." 

"Tell  her  I  think  her  mouth  looks  like  an 
ivory  trader's  dream,"  said  Bill. 

"No,"  said  Candy,  struggling  for  com- 
posure, "  I  can't  think  of  anyone  else.  Yes,  I 
can  I    Marya  Smith — the  Polish  refugee  at 

theLorings'.  I'm  sure  she'd  be  glad  to 

Mrs.  Wilmerding.  however,  was  not  so 
sure.  She  was  afraid  there  might  be  a  little 

feeling 

"Feeling?"  Candy  repeated. 
Well,  of  course,  personally.  Mrs.  Wil- 
merding thought  it  was  all  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, but  goodness  knows  how  many  people 
had  told  her  about  the  way  the  girl  had  be- 
haved with  the  Loring  boy  before  he  went 
(Continued  on  Page  128 J 
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Delicacy  with  a  Wallop 


MANY  people  have  heard  it  said  that 
"refined"  foods  — made  to  appeal 
to  the  eye  and  the  appetite  —  are  likely  to 
be  weak  in  nutritive  values. 

But  too  often  they  forget  the  ingenu- 
ity of  our  food  manufacturers.  Take  such 
a  famous  cereal  as  Kellogg's  Rice 
Krispies.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
these  bubbly  morsels  of  crispy  goodness 
are  just  about  tops  in  taste-appeal. 


But  what  you  may  not  know  is  how 
nutritionally  'important  Rice  Krispies  are. 
For  this  delicious  cereal,  made  the 
Kellogg  way  in  Battle  Creek,  is  the  equal 
of  the  whole  ripe  grain  in  nearly  all  the 
protective  food  elements  that  have  been 
declared  essential  to  human  nutrition. 

If  you  are  interested  in  food  values, 
read  that  last  sentence  again.  It  is  a  fact 
that  is  true  of  all  Kellogg  cereals. 


The  Grains  are  Great  Foods  —  rC^. 
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Sleep  o-^-^ 


The  resiliency  of  steel  means  comfort. 

In  war  or  peace.  You  may  not  be  able  to 

buy  bedsprings  or  inner-spring  mattresses   made  with 

Premier  Spring  Wire  today.  The  steel  once  used  for  this 

famous  spring  wire  is  going  into  war  materials.  But 

U-S'S  Premier  Spring  Wire  will  be  back  when  peace 

comes.  Improved  by  what  we've  learned  in  war.  Then 

you'll  see  the  Premier  Tag  on  bedsprings,  mattresses  and 

upholstered  furniture   again.    Your   guide   to    quality. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE    COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Columbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York 


UNITED    STATES    STEEL 


(Conlinned  from  Page  126) 
overseas.  And  then  there  was  so  little  known 
about  her.  "I  mean,  my  dear,  how  do  we 
know  she  isn't  a  spy?" 

Candy,  undecided  whether  to  be  outraged 
or  amused,  struggled  for  adequate  speech — 
and  lost  her  chance.  Mrs.  Wilmerding  has- 
tily explained  that,  an>^ay,  ten  girls  were 
really  all'hey  could  manage  just  now.  Per- 
haps later Outrage  won.   Candy  hung 

up  in  furiousdefeat.  No  wonder  the  world 
was  afire  with  a  ^astly  war  when  people  like 
Mrs.  Wilmerding  and  Amy  Bunnell  and 
goodness  knows  hovvmanv  more  insisted  on 
feeding  the  flames  wi'j  suspicion  and  ugly, 
narrow-minded  distrust. 

Bill  came  into  the  hali,t>eaming.  '^Buss 
me,  coz,"  he  invited  cordiali'j 

"  I  don't  want  to  buss  you,'  Candy  said 
crossly.  "I  want  to  reorganize  socify- 

"Do  you  think  you  can  spare  the  \P^f- 
Bill   inquired   doubtfully.    "Why   not  J^^*^ 
learn  spot  welding  by  mail?" 

"Mrs.  Wilmerding!  What  do  you  thihi 
she  said?  ' How  do  we  know  she  isn't  a  spy ! ' 
And  the  first  thing  you  know  everyone  will 
begin  saying  it  and  an  innocent  girl  will  be 
hunted  like  a — a " 

"Now,  my  ringdove,  calm  yourself,"  Bill 
advised  tenderly.  "You  must  be  open- 
minded.  Maybe  Miss  Smith  is  a  spy." 

Candy  glared  at  him.  "You  can  even 
make  fun  of  it.  It  doesn't  mean  anything  to 
you  that  a  girl  is  all  alone  in  a  strange  coun- 
try with  no  one  to  defend  her."  She  marched 
into  the  living  room. 

"Stop  stamping  around  like  a  wild  bull," 
Bill  said  fretfully.  "I've  been  trying  to  kiss 
you  ever  since  I  came  home  and  you  keep 
bellowing  at  me.    It's  discouraging." 

Candy  glared  at  the  sofa.  "I'm  going  to 
do  something." 

"Why  not  start  a  concentration  camp  for 
girls?"  Bill  suggested.  "You  could  put 
everyone  in  it  who  disagreed  with  you." 

liiLL  STEWART,  have  you  no  decency?  No 
milk  of  human  kindness?" 

"Sure,"  said  Bill,  "but  it's  condensed. 
Ha-ha." 

"I  am  going,"  said  Candy  slowly,  "to 
move  the  furniture." 

Bill  screamed  like  a  wounded  deer. 

"Come  on.  We'll  put  the  sofa  in  front  of 
the  fireplace " 

"Listen,"  Bill  said,  suddenly  grim.  "I'm 
a  patient  man.  I'll  take  a  good  deal.  You 
can  forget  to  tell- me  we're  going  out  to  din- 
ner till  ten  minutes  before  we  have  to  start 
and  then  insist  you  told  me  all  about  it  last 
week.  You  can  ask  for  a  drink  of  water  or  a 
good  book  or  a  pet  weasel  just  as  I'm  about 
to  go  to  sleep.  You  can  neglect  my  socks  until 
I  look  as  though  I  were  wearing  old- 
fashioned  lace  mitts  on  my  feet.  You  can  do 
a  lot  of  things  and  I'll  still  love  you  passion- 
ately. But,  so  help  me,  Candace  Stewart,  if 
you  move  the  living-room  furniture,  I'll 
send  you  home  to  your  mother." 

Candy  knew  when  she  was  beaten.  She 
sat  down  despondently.  "All  right.  All  right. 
Stop  howling.  But  what  can  I  do  about  it?  " 

"About  what?"    Bill  was  befuddled. 

"People.   The  world.   Marya  Smith." 

"I  don't  see,"  Bill  began  reasonably, 
"how  moving  a  sofa " 

"I  know!"  Candy  leaped  to  her  feet,  in- 
spired. "I'll  make  Mrs.  Loring  give  another 
skating  party.  That'll  fi.x  it." 

Bill  looked  at  her.  Then  he  said  "Good 
Lord!"  reverently,  and  went  upstairs. 

If  Candy's  idea  had  been  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, she  would  still  have  been  undismayed; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  have 
been  simpler.  Mrs.  Loring  loved  giving 
parties.  If  you  went  to  the  Lorings'  skating 
party,  you  accepted  Miss  Smith.  Candy  felt 
proud  and  pleasantly  Machiavellian. 

The  date  was  set  for  a  Saturday  evening 
two  weeks  distant;  and  in  the  meantime 
Candy,  who  had  always  felt  a  profound  dis- 
taste for  personal  quarrels,  managed  to  have 
a  violent  disagreement  with  Amy  Bunnell 
and  a  rather  sharp  brush  with  a  woman 
named  Hagedorn,  who  publicly  stated  her 
conviction  that  refugees  didn't  appreciate 
their  luck.  Even  Bill  was  inclined  to  be  a 
little  cold,  since  she  had  suggested  giving  his 


Do  the  children  balk  when 
you  put  something  on  a  skin 

njury?  Next  time  try  UNGUEN- 

jJ;e*.  They'll  like  it. 
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UNGUENTINE  ?  '^^  »'''"«  to 
use  for  HomeF"""  ^"^■ 
Handy  tubes  or  f""'y 
size  jars  at  all  dr^ 
stores. 


Wl  N  DOW 
CLOTHS 

(in  the  white  box) 
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Thigh  muscles  lame? 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  Absorbine  Jr., 
rubbing  it  in.  This  helps  to 
increase  your  circulation  in  the 
affected  areas  so  that  fresh  blood 
can  carry  fatigue  acids  away! 
You'll  get  real  relief — soon! 
Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr.  handy. 
$1.25  a  bottle  at  drugstores. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE  Jr. 


'<^y-^ 


GIVES 
social  security" 


With  the  new  Don  Juan  Lipstick 
you  keep  your  poise — your  con- 
fidence— for  Don  Juan  stuys  on! 
Don  Juan's  soft,  alluring  glow- 
lasts  hours  longer,  gives  you 
charming  lips  uithout  fuss  or 
bother.  Helps  you  avoid  embar- 
rassing smears — gives  you  true 
"social  security." 

Check  these  4  beauty  extros: 

I.  DON  JUAN  LIPSTICK  STAYS  ON  when 
you  eat,  drink,  kiss,  if  used  as  directed. 
2.  UPS   LOOK   lOVElY  without    frequent 
retouching.  No  greasy  appearance. 

3.  NOT  DRYING  or  SMEARY.  Creamy  smooth,  eas- 
ily applied — imparts  appealing,  soft  "glamor" 
look.  No  uneven  lip  eBfect.  Over  7,000,000  sold. 

4.  STYLE  SHADES. Try  Mili- 
tary Red-,rich,glo-w-ing; 
acclaimed  by  beauty 
editors.  6  other  shades. 


DeluxesrzeSl.  Refills  COc.  Jun- 
ior size  25c.  lax  extra.  ^Iat('h-  I 
lug  powder,  ruuge.  'Irial  .sizes 
at    10c    stores.    Available  in 
Canada,  too. 


Don Juan 

MILLION    DOLLAR 

Lipstick 


LIPS  LOOK  LOVELIER-LONGER 


U;t  THESE  CLEVER  PAM-TEE 

OOT  HfllOtRS 

I  They're   newf 


No.  I8S  — You'll  want  to  make  severiil 
of  these  pay  little  "His  and  Hera" 
Pan-tee  Pot  Holder  sets,  so  quickly 
and  easily  crocheted  with  right- 
L  weight  crochet  cotton.  In  natural 
I  color  with  bright  color  for  trim.  We 
send  you  all  the  crochet  cotton  needed 
to  make  a  set  of  "Pan-tee"  Pot  Hold- 
era  and  complete,  easy-to-follow  in- 
.structions,  for  only  25c.  Order  hy 
niiml.er  ul.ovi-.  100%  satisfaction  or 
money  back.   Send  your  order  today! 


INSTRUCTIONSppsT  PA||I, 


FREDERICK   HERRSCHNER   CO 

508  S    FRANKLIN  ST!  CHICAGO  7    ILLINOIS 


oldest  pair  of  gray  flannel  trousers  to  Miss 
Smith,  to  be  sent  to  Poland.  Candy  felt,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  lonely;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  right  was  a  chilly  solace. 

On  the  evening  of  the  party,  however,  her 
heart  rose,  and  her  hopes  with  it.  At  night, 
Lorings'  Pond  was  pure  romance.  A  pale, 
aristocratic  moon  sailed  remotely  in  the  sky, 
scorning  the  vulgarity  of  warm  yellow  flood- 
lights w'hich  turned  the  snow  and  the  skating 
figures  into  pure  theater;  even  the  black  pine 
trees  seemed  cut  out  of  painted  wood.  Inside 
the  skating  house,  the  Lorings'  servants 
dispensed  hot  dogs  and  coffee  and  ice-cream 
cones. 

The  Bunnells  had  a  week-end  guest  who 
was  a  figure  skater  and  had  promised  to  give 
an  exhibition  at  midnight. 

"Isn't  it  heavenly?"  Candy  demanded. 

"All  that  is  lacking,"  agreed  Bill,  "is 
Nelson  Eddy  on  a  balcony." 

Candy  looked  around  for  Marya.  Marya 
was,  after  all,  the  whole  point  of  the  party, 
because,  of  course,  if  people  would  only  get 
to  know  her,  they  would  stop  thinking  of  her 
as  a  refugee.  Then  Candy  saw  her;  she  was 
standing  near  the  skating  house  with  Mrs. 
Loring  and  there  was  something  infinitely 
pathetic  in  her  eyes  as  she  watched  the 
couples  flash  past  and  listened  to  the 
laughter.   Candy  skated  over  to  them. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Loring  kindly,  "you 
must  persuade  Marya  not  to  be  a  little  Cin- 
derella. She  wants  to  run  away  at  midnight, 
and  she'll  miss  the  best  of  the  party." 

"Oh,  dear!  But  why  should  you?  "Candy 
asked  in  dismay. 

Marya  said  nervously,  "But,  you  see, 
Mrs.  Loring  has  kindly  given  me  permission 
to  spend  Sunday  with  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
in  New  York— from  Poland.  I  must  take  the 
train  that  leaves  a  little  after  midnight. 
Otherwise  I  shall  miss  so  much  of  the  day 
with  her.  This  party  will  go  on  all  night,  that 
is  clear."   She  smiled  again  at  Mrs.  Loring. 

Peter  Amory  came  up  then  and  asked 
Candy  to  waltz.  After  that  there  was  a 
ladies'  chain,  and  she  and  Bill  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  too  well  fed  in  the  skating  house, 
and  she  met  a  naval  officer  who  ten-stepped 
beautifully  and  they  almost  won  the  con- 
test—and the  next  time  she  looked  at  her 
watch  it  was  nearly  eleven. 

"I'm  sure  they've  forgotten  me,"  said  a 
small,  pleased  voice  at  her  elbow,  and  she 
looked  down  into  Jill's  appealing  red-brown 
eyes.    "Miss  Smith's  absolutely  vanished." 

"Jill!  There  you  are ! "  Mrs.  Loring  came 
out  of  the  skating  house,  trying  to  look  stern. 
"You  should  have  been  in  bed  hours  ago. 
Where's  Miss  Smith,  dear?" 

Before  Jill  could  answer.  Candy  said 
quickly,  "She's  probably  having  a  wonderful 
time.  Let  me  take  Jill  up.  Marya  will  have 
to  be  leaving  so  soon,  anyway." 

Mrs.  Loring  looked  relieved.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Jill  could  put  herself  to  bed." 
(Conlinued  on  Page  131) 


'Slu'\s   wearing    the   same   dress   her 
mother  wore  when  slie  was  divorced.'" 


How  to  get  a  good  nighf  s  sleep 

Does  foday's  busy  pace  keep  you  keyed  up  way  past  bed- 
time? Would  you  like  to  know  the  best-approved  ways  to 
conquer  sleeplessness?  The  makers  of  Don  River's  Sheets 
have  just  completed  a  booklet  on  this  subject,  packed  with 
dozens  of  clever  methods  that  have  proved  heJpful  to  other 
people.  Here  are  a  few  quick  excerpts,  to  give  you  an  idea. 


I.  QUIET,  PLEASE! 


2.  KEEP  COOL 


Noise  is  about  the 
most  notorious  of  all 
sleep-disturbers.  Turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  it  by  using 
eor    stoppers    of    synthetic 
wax  and  cotton. 


Cool  air  means 

sound  sleep.  Ideally, 

your  bedroom  should  be 

55°.    And  don't  pile  on  too 

any    blonkets.    Pretty    soon 

you   ought   to   switch   to 

Summer   weights. 


3.  LAUGH  OFF  WAKEFULNESS 


If  you  can  laugh, 

you  can  relax.  So  try 

to    think    of    OS    many    I 

omusing  things  as  you  con. 

Soon   you'll   be  giggling  .  .  .  then   laughing. 

Finally  .  .  .  relaxation  and  .  .  .  zzizzi. 


4.  SLEEP  ON  DAN  RIVER'S  SHEETS 


Be  sure  your  mattress 

Is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft 

for  your  weight,  that  your  pillow 

is   the    right    size   and    shape   for  comfort. 

Insist  on  sheets  as  invitingly  smooth 

and  fresh  as  Dan  River's  Sheets. 


Dan  River's  Sheets  come  in  two  constructions  to  suit  your 
purse  and  purpose:  "Virginia  Manor"  a  luxury  muslin  and 
"Shenandoah"  a  utility  muslin.  Send  for  Dan  River's  booklet 
on  "How  To  Get  A  Good  Night's  Sleep."  Dan  River  Mills, 
40  Worth  St.,  New  York   13,  N.  Y. 


DAN  RIVER'S  SHEETS 

in 


DAN  RIVER  MILLS 


DANVILLE,  VIRGINIA 
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Today  our  boys  at  the  battlefront  have  bodies  as 
sturdy— frameworks  as  rugged— driving  power  as  vig- 
orous as  those  irrepressible  jeeps!  They  are  built  to 
"take  it"  in  high.  They  get  vitamin  C  every  day! 


When  the  days  of  peace  arrive— to  stay! Vitamin 
C  isn't  only  a  wartime  need.  Without  it,  no  one  can 
know  the  joy  of  feeling  on  top  of  the  world — of  feeling 
alive  from  head  to  toe— bubbling  over  with  Life! 


Every  can  of  Florida  Grapefruit  Juice  is  a  regular' 
treasure  chest  of  precious  vitamin  C.  This  is  a  vitamin 
so  valuable  that  Uncle  Sam  has  said,  "Every  man, 
woman  and  child  needs  it  every  single  day!" 


are  me  eraysf 


. . .  the  days  when  Every  Body  demands  the  protection  of 

VICTORY  VITAMIN  C 


Seven  days  a  week— 365  days  a  year— these  are  the  days  when 
America's  millions  must  be  fortified  with  vitamin  C.  That's  why 
countless  cans  of  grapefruit  juice  are  shipped  to  our  fighting 
forces  .  .  .  and  why  Uncle  Sam  makes  sure  a  supply  remains  for 
you.'  In  wartime  and  in  peacetime— Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  .  .  .  THESE  are  the  days 
for  vitamin  C  .  .  .  the  days  for  canned  grapefruit  juice! 


WiORIDA  GKAPeFRUIT  JUICE 

RICH  IN  VICTORY  VITAMIN    C 
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(Continued  from  Page  129) 

"I  couldn't  possibly.  Aunt  Anna,"  Jill 
assured  her  solemnly.  "It's  my  hair.  And 
anyway,  I  do  want  Mrs.  Stewart  to  come 
with  me.   Please." 

On  the  way  up  to  the  house.  Candy  realized 
that  she  hadn't  seen  Marya  since  their  con- 
versation, early  in  the  evening.  Suppose 
that  she  had  just  gone  back  to  the  house 
and  was  sitting  there  alone  with  her  eternal 
knitting? 

"You  can't  help  a  person  if  they  refuse  to 
co-operate,"  she  said  crossly. 

"Refugees  are  really  a  frightful  problem, 
aren't  they?"  Jill  agreed  promptly.  "And  in 
America  people  are  always  helping  people, 
and  that  makes  it  all  the  harder." 

Candy  frowned  a  little.  That  remark  made 
no  sense,  and  yet  it  was  oddly  disturbing. 

Jill's  voice  rose  again  to  the  surface  of  her 
thoughts.  ".  .  .  and  they'll  be  a  frightful  bore 
about  the  air  raids,  telling  me  all  about  them 
and  what  a  pity  it  was  I  had  to  miss  them. 
But  actually,  you  know,  they're  dying  to 
find  out  what  America's  like,  and  it's  going 
to  be  jolly  hard  to  tell  them." 

Candy  opened  the  Lorings'  front  door  and 
called,  "Marya!"  Not  a  sound  answered 
her.  "Where  do  you  suppose,"  she  asked 
abruptly,  "Miss  Smith  has  gone?" 

Jill  stamped  the  snow  off  her  shoes  and 
said  calmly,  "To  meet  the  Polish  prince" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"In  the  wood.  I  saw  her  going  that  way 
about  an  hour  ago.  She'll  be  back  soon.  She 
has  to  be  if  she's  going  to  catch  that  train. 
Do  you  know  it's  after  eleven?  Isn't  that  ab- 
solutely wizard?  I've  never  been  up  so  late 
before,  except  once  on  the  boat." 

All  the  time  that  Candy 
was  helping  Jill  undress,  ' 

she  was  conscious  of  an 
extraordinary  tension 
within  herself,  a  sort  of 
mindless  impatience  for 
Miss  Smith  to  come  back. 
This  man  in  the  woods — 
what  if  he  wasn't  a  Polish 
orince?  Jill  had  said  he 
vore  workman's  clothes. 
Suppose  he  was  danger- 
ous? Oh,  dear.  Candy 
thought,  I'm  just  like  all 
the  rest.  I  imagine  the 
absolute  worst. 

"My  hair  ribbons  are       

in    the    pocket   of    Miss 
Smith's  dressing  gown,"  observed  Jill.  "She 
keeps  them  there  because,  you  see,  I  only 
wear  them  at  night  to  keep  my  hair  plaited. 
She  won't  mind  if  you  get  them." 

Walking  along  the  hall  toward  Miss 
Smith's  room.  Candy  thought,  //  may  have 
been  her  party,  but  if  she  wasn't  even  at  it,  how 
can  she  expect  to  be  a  success  ?  What  made  her 
go  off  this  way.''    What  has  happened? 

Miss  Smith's  room  was  very  neat — almost 
inhumanly  neat,  Candy  thought,  as  she 
crossed  to  the  closet.  No  brush  on  the 
bureau,  not  a  box  of  powder  or  a  hairpin — 
and  almost  nothing  in  the  closet.  Not  even 
the  blue  wool  dressing  gown  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jill's  directions,  should  have  been 
hanging  on  the  hook  inside  the  door. 

Candy  turned  and  looked  vaguely  around 
the  room.  From  under  the  far  side  of  the  bed 
something  stuck  out.  The  leather  corner  of  a 
suitcase.  Of  course — Miss  Smith  had  packed 
to  be  away  overnight.  But  then  why  shove 
it  under  the  bed?  Why  should  it  be  such  a 
very  big  suitcase  if  Miss  Smith  was  going  to 
be  away  only  overnight?  And  why  should 
Miss  Smith's  knitting  bag  be  under  the  bed 
too? 

Candy  pulled  out  the  knitting  bag.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  open  someone  else's 
luggage.  Jill  would  have  to  go  without  her 
ribbons  tonight.  But  the  knitting  bag — 
surely  it  was  all  right  just  to  take  a  bit  of 
wool  from  someone's  knitting  bag,  to  tie  up 
a  little  girl's  hair?  She  put  her  hand  into 
the  bag.  There  was  a  book  in  it,  a  copy  of  the 
current  best  seller,  its  binding  already  loose. 
Candy  laid  it  on  the  bed  beside  her  and  it  fell 
open  of  its  own  accord  at  page  275.  She 
pulled  out  a  ball  of  green  wool,  two  of  gray 
worsted  and  a  single  piece  of  paper,  folded 


AB<»rT  WOMEN 

1^  A  woman  never  knows  her 
^  worst  fault  until  she  quar- 
rels with  her  hest  friend. 

—ANON. 

That  woman  is  young  that 
does  not  look  a  day  older  than 
she  says  she  is.  — ANON. 

Four  ways  to  convey  a  secret 
to  a  woman  :  1.  Write.  2.  Tele- 
phone. ."J.  Telegraph.  4.  Tell 
another  woman  not  to  tell 
her.  _ANON. 


over  once.  On  the  outside  was  penciled 
"Directions  for  Cable  Stitch  Sweater." 

How  sweet  of  her.  Candy  thought.  She  look 
the  trouble  to  write  it  doivn.  I  suppose  she  for- 
got to  give  it  to  me.  She  opened  the  paper. 
The  writing  was  in  a  clear  hand,  but  the 
lines  were  uneven,  as  though  Miss  Smith  had 
written  it  on  something  rough.  It  said. 
"Cast  on  275  stitches  and  knit  15.50,  purl 
3.15  to  end  of  row.  Then  knit  solid  block 
of " 

Candy  stared  at  the  paper  in  bewildered 
concentration.  Cast  on  275  stitches?  But 
that  would  be  big  enough  for  a  prehistoric 
beast !  Her  own  sweaters  took  no  more  than 
100  stitches  on  fine  needles.  And  how  could 
you  knit  fifteen  and  a  half  stitches  and  purl 
three  and  fifteen  one  hundredths? 

Candy  raised  her  puzzled  eyes  from  the 
paper;  they  fell  on  the  open  book  beside  her. 
Page  275 — and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
some  figures,  very  faintly  penciled:  15.50, 
3.15.  And  a  great  many  letters  on  the  page 
had  tiny  circles  drawn  around  them. 

Candy  sat  perfectly,  absolutely  still,  while 
her  thoughts  leaped  and  darted  and  tried  to 
escape. 

/  don't  understand  this  at  all.  But  it  isn't 
right.  It's  so  wrong  that  the  sooner  I  get  out 
of  this  room  the  better.  This  is  too  big,  too  big 
for  me,  I  want  Bill. 

She  found  that  she  was  listening  for  quiet 
footsteps  in  the  hall.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
little,  small  cold  river  down  her  spine.  The 
paper — put  it  back,  shut  the  book,  put  it  in  the 
bag,  put  the  bag  under  the  bed — quickly! 

No.  No,  she  thought.  And  she  took  a  very 
deep  breath  and  forced  her  icy  hands  to 
hold  the  paper.  Put  it  in 
your  jacket  pocket.  Now 
take  the  book  in  your  hand 
quietly,  put  back  the  knit- 
ting bag  under  the  bed — and 
go.  If  it's  so  wrong.  Candy 
Stewart,  you  can't  walk 
away  from  it  this  way  and 
just  leave  it. 

Yes  I  can.  I  have  David 
to  think  about.  And  why 
isn't  Bill  here  to  help  me? 

Because  you  are  here  all 
alone.  No  one  else  has 
guessed,  not  even  Amy  Bun- 
nell or  Mrs.   Wilmerding. 

"How  do  you  know  she  isn't 

a  spy,"  they  said.  But  it 
was  witch-hunting,  it  was  war  panic.  It  wasn't 
knowledge  like  this. 

But  I  can't  do  this.  She's  my  friend.  Poor 
Marya  Smith,  alone  in  a  strange  country. 

Poor  Marya  Smith,  who  let  go  Bill's  hand 
so  that  he  fell  on  the  ice.  And  what  had  Bill 
said?  Thoughts  flew  in  a  stream  through  her 
head:  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

She  put  the  book  carefully  under  her  arm. 
And  downstairs  the  grandfather  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  half  past  eleven.  Marya  Smith 
would  be  coming  back,  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
her  train,  to  get  her  suitcase. 

She  can't  go.  I  have  to  stop  her.  How? 
I  can't  let  her  suspect.  I  have  to  get  to  Mr. 
Loring  at  once. 

Jill !  It  was  no  use  pretending  this  was  all 
a  joke — not  to  Jill.  And  there  wasn't  time  to 
explain,  nor  had  Candy  the  right.  She  sat  on 
the  edge  of  Jill's  bed. 

"Jill,"  said  Candy,  "I  want  you  to  do 
something.    It's  the  most  important  thing 
you  ever  did  in  your  life.   It's  for — well,  it's 
for  the  war.   Can  you  do  it?" 
Jill  nodded  solemnly. 
"  I  want  you,"  said  Candy  slowly,  "to  pre- 
tend you  have  a  tummy-ache.    It  has  to  be 
ruch  a  good  tummy-ache  that  even— that 
even  Miss  Smith  will  believe  it."  She  leaned 
over  Jill.  "You  have  to  keep  Miss  Smith 
from  catching  that  train !  This  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  if  a  bomb  fell  onto  the  roof."  She 
steeled   herself   to   meet   almost   anything: 
fright,  tears  or  stanch  loyalty  to  Miss  Smith. 
But  she  had  forgotten  that  the  young  are 
both  barbaric  and  unsurprised. 
"Where  will  you  be?"  Jill  asked. 
"Talking  to — someone,"  Candy  told  her. 
"And  it  won't  be  long.   Just  long  enough  to 
keep  her  from  catching  the  train." 
"Is  Miss  Smith " 


Smart 
Tea 


To  you  who  love  the  beauty  of  smart,  modern 

styling,  and  the  flavor  of  delicious  tea  .  .  . 

Hall  China  Teapots  bring  double  pleasure. 

Famous  Hall  Brewers  are  made  of  secret 

process  china  that  will  not  stain  .  .  .  and 

their  gleaming  gold  decorations  glisten 

on  glaze  that  will  not  craze!    If  you 

cannot  obtain   the   style    you    prefer 

please  remember  that  much  of  our 

production  of  chinaware  is  for  our 

fighting    forces.    The    Hall    China 

Company — Worlds    Largest 

Manufacturer    of    Decorated 

Teapots  and  Cooking  China. 
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*       *      SOLD     BY     ALL     LEADING     DEALERS      *      • 


**SIDE-rLOW" 

PLASTIC  TOP  SALT'N  PEPPER  SET 


39^m. 


j^w^^i 


FEDERAL 

HOUSEWARES 

Smart  and  handy  for  stove  and  table;  carries 
easily  wtiere  you  want  it  I  Shaker  tops  , . ,  with 
sanitary  "side-flow"  styling  .  .  ,  and  tray  are 
Tenite  plastic;  containers  are  clear  glass.  7-oz. 
capacity.  Mfd.  by  Federal  Tool  Corp.,  Chicago  12. 


AT  DEPARTMENT.  HARDWARE.  SctoSI  STORES 


Mts.'Bob  Hope 


wife  of 

the  famous 

radio  and 

screen  star 


BOB  LOVES  THE 
EXTRA  FLAVOR 
COLMAN^  GIVES  TO 
FOOD,  here's  his 
FAVORITE  DISH 


Savor/  Ham:  Rub  a  paiite  of  two  table- 
spoon.s  Colman's  (dry)  Mu.stard  and 
two  tablespoons  water  into  both  sides 
of  a  slice  of  tenderized  ham  about  l'/4 
inches  thick  (wt.  about  2  lbs.).  Place 
ham  slice  in  shallow 
baking  dish,  cover 
with  1  cup  milk  and 
bake  4S  minutes  at 
425°  F.  or  until  ham 
is  tender  and  top  is 
nicely  browned. 


k 


til  RiaPE  BOOKLCT—  i^'' W^K 

tlantis  Sales  Corp.,  .Sole  ^/V/    "* 

'isiributor.  i4Si    Muitard  V    ^ 


FRll 

Atl 

Di 

Street,  Rochciler,  N.  Y.  Please 

send  me  12  new  Colman's  recipes 


Name 

Address^ 
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Glorify  ta  Hair 
Stunning  Powers  Models 


lO-Minute  "Glamour  Bath"  Leaves  Hair  Silken-Soft 
Ni|^^  Bright  and  Glossy  For  Days! 


JOHN  ROBERT  POWERS:  Famous  Beauty  Authority 
Mr.  Powers  always  advises  his  beautiful  "million 
dollar"  Powers  models  to  use  only  Kreml  Shampoo 
to  wash  their  hair.  And  these  gorgeous  girls  have  dis- 
covered there's  nothing  better  to  help  keep  their  hair 
looking  its  dazzling  best  for  days. 

Brings  Out  Natural  Sparkling  Beauty 

Even  after  the  first  Kreml  Shampoo— you  can  notice  a 
remarkable  difference.  It  thoroughly  cleanses  hair  and 
scalp  of  dirt  and  loose  dandruff.  Your  hair  just 
gleams  with  its  natural  brilliant  highlights.  Notice  how 
much  softer,  silkier  it  is— how  it  stays  in  place  much 
longer! 

Helps  Keep  Hair  From  Becoming  Dry  and  Brittle 

Kreml  Shampoo  positively  contains  no  harsh  caustics 
or  chemicals.  Instead,  it  has  a  beneficial  oil  base  which 
is  wonderful  to  help  soften  dry,  brittle  ends.  Kreml 
Shampoo  rinses  out  like  a  breeze.  It  never  leaves  any 
excess  dull  soapy  film. 

Buy  a  bottle  of  Kreml  Shampoo  today!  "Glamour-bathe"  your  hair  like  the 
"million  dollar"  Powers  Models  do.  At  all  drug  and  department  stores. 


FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR -EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 

MADE   BY   THE   MAKERS   OF   THE    FAMOUS    KREML   HAIR   TONIC 


"And  you  can't  ask  questions,"  Candy 
ordered  fiercely.  "You're  the  only  person  I 
have  to  help  me.  Now — quick — you've 
eaten  too  many  hot  dogs." 

Jill  gave  her  a  long  hard  look.  In  it  were 
brilliant  intelligence  and  a  wild  sparkle  of 
excitement.  "Oh-h-h-h,"  said  Jill,  and  wrig- 
gled down  under  the  blankets.  "Oh-h-h, 
dear,  where  are  you.  Miss  Smith?  I  do  feel 
awful.   .  .   .  Oh-h-h-h." 

"Good!  Wonderful!"  Candy  murmured. 
"Now  listen  for  her.  She'll  be  here  any 
minute.  And  you  might  begin  to  feel  sick." 

Jill  made  a  most  convincing  sound,  and 
Candy  slipped  out  the  door  and  down  the 
back  stairs.  She  felt  a  little  sick  herself,  and 
uncomfortably  breathless.  This,  she  told  her- 
self clearly,  is.  an  adventure.  And  I  don't  like  it. 

She  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
listened.  There  was  no  sound,  and  she  looked 
down  in  surprise  at  the  book  in  her  hand.  It 
was  shaking.    I'm  so  scared  I  feel  dry  inside. 

She  went  down  the  hall  fast  to  Mr. 
Loring's  study.  Behind  the  door  there  were 
voices.  If  Miss  Smith  were  there — but  no,  it 
was  another  man's  voice.  She  lifted  her  hand 
to  knock  and  the  front  door  opened  quietly. 
Candy  stood  frozen,  her  hand  lifted.  Marya 
Smith  came  in,  shut  the  door  softly  and 
started  for  the  stairs.  //  she  looks  at  me — if 
she  sees  me  now — but  Miss  Smith's  eyes  were 
intent  and  her  lips  a  close  thin  line;  for  the 
first  time  she  looked  neither  shy  nor  in  the 
least  timid. 

And  suddenly  Candy  was  angry,  furiously, 
blindly  angry.  She  had  defended  Miss 
Smith,  she  had  quarreled 

with  her  friends  and  made       

a  fool  of  herself — and  all 


fri 


the  time  Miss  Smith  had 
been  doing  this  beastly 
thing  behind  her  back. 

Candy  opened  the  study 
door,  went  in  and  shut  it 
behind  her.  "I'm  sorry, 
Mr.  Loring,  but  I  must 
see  you — at  once.  Alone." 

The  other  man  in  the 
room  was  Peter  Amory. 
A  business  talk,  no  doubt. 

"Oh,  Candy,  good  eve- 
ning." Mr.  Loring  stood 
up.  "I'm  very  sorry,  my 
dear;  I  wonder  if  we  could 
make  it  some  other  time." 

Candy  was  astonished 

at  the  steady  authority  in       

her  own  voice.  "No,  Mr. 

Loring,  we  couldn't.    I've  found  something 

I  think  you'd  better  see." 

Mr.  Loring  and  Peter  Amory  glanced  at 
each  other,  and  then,  surprisingly,  it  was 
Peter  who  spoke. 

"What  is  it.  Candy?  "  His  eyes  were  very 
brilliant  behind  his  round  spectacles. 

"  I  don't  think "  Candy  began  stiffly. 

"  Is  it  by  any  chance,"  said  Peter  Amory, 
almost  casually,  "about  Marya  Smith?" 

"Yes,"  Candy  said,  and  she  sat  down 
suddenly.  "  It's  about — a  book  I  found  in  her 
room,  and  some  knitting  directions.   I  don't 

understand "  And  she  opened  the  lx)ok 

and  unfolded  the  paper  and  passed  them 
both,  not  to  Mr.  Loring.  but  to  Peter. 

He  looked  at  them  quickly,  intently,  and 
you  could  almost  see  his  mind  working  like  a 
perfect  little  machine.  The  only  thing  that 
moved  in  the  room  was  a  coal  which  dropped 
irrelevantly  in  the  hot  fireplace. 

Peter  Amory  looked  up.  "O.K.,"  he  said 
very  quietly.  "She's  got  it.  This  is  the  book 
the  code  is  keyed  to.  We're  all  set." 

Ellen  had  given  David  his  six-o'clock 
bottle  and  made  waffles;  but  her  motives 
this  Sunday  morning  sprang  rather  from 
awe,  and  the  indescribable  pleasure  of 
knowing  -  for  -  a  -  fact  -  what  -  really  -  happened 
than  from  simple  kindness  or  the  gratifying 
behavior  of  her  niece.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  her  out  of  the  room,  and  when  she  was 
gone  Bill  promptly  got  out  of  bed  and  put 
his  arms  around  his  wife. 

"Darling,  I  adore  you,"  he  told  her  in  a 
tone  of  deep  sincerity.  "You're  wonderful. 
You're  the  most  remarkable  female  I  ever 
knew,  including  my  mother." 


TACT 


Candy  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "I 
didn't  think  you'd  ever  say  that." 

Bill  kissed  her  rather  briskly  and  got  back 
into  bed — the  floor  was  chilly.  He  looked 
dispassionately  at  the  tray  Ellen  had  pre- 
sented to  him.  "I  haven't  had  breakfast  in 
bed  since  I  busted  my  knee  in  1930." 

"Well,  isn't  it  a  cozy,  civilized  custom?" 

"Just  as  cozy  and  civilized  as  sleeping  on 
top  of  the  dining-room  table,"  Bill  agreed. 
"Ellen  has  apparently  decided  that  we're 
exhausted  from  counterespionage.  Though 
why  it  should  build  up  your  strength  to  lie 
on  pieces  of  buttered  toast " 

"Bill,"  said  Candy  suddenly,  "there's 
just  one  thing  that  worries  me." 

"Mrs.  Loring?"  Bill  inquired. 

"No,  no.  She  was  marvelous,  1  thought — 
didn't  you?  No — it's  Jill.  She  adored  Miss 
Smith,  you  know." 

"Listen,"  said  Bill  firmly.  "Nobody- 
nobody  in  the  world — is  adjusted  like  an 
English  child.  I  don't  mean  Jill  is  insensitive 
or  dumb.  But  don't  you  realize,  darling, 
she's  got  something  better  than  an  air  raid 
to  take  back  to  England — she  helped  to 
catch  a  spy !  And  she  noticed  Sneider  in  the 
woods  when  Marya  met  him.  Even  though 
Mr.  Loring  had  been  suspicious  of  him  in  the 
plant  for  months,  she  helped  identify  him." 
He  grinned  suddenly.  "Gosh,  I  wish  I'd  seen 
it!  'Oh,  Miss  Smith,  I  have  such  a  tummy- 
ache— />/ease  don't  leave  me.  Miss  Smith ! ' — 
and  the  Smith  frantic  to  get  away,  but  afraid 
to  leave  Jill  for  fear  of  rousing  our  suspicions. 
That   idea,    Mrs.   W.   R. 

Stewart,  was  a  nifty." 

Candy  turned  crimson. 

"Oh,  but.  Bill,  you  don't 

know " 

"What  don't  I  know?" 
"I — I  might  have  been 
able  to  stop  the  whole' 
thing.  If  I'd  been  nicer  to 
Peter  Amory — if  I'd  done 
what  he  asked  and  tried 
to  make  Marya  Smith  like 
him  —  he  might  have 
found  all  this  out  so  much  j 
sooner.   1  f  only  I  'd  guessed 

he  was  an  FBI  man 

"If  you'd  guessed  it,"! 
Bill  observed,  "hei 
wouldn't  be  an  FBI  man 
any  more." 

"And  I  thought  Marya 

Smith    was   all    right;    I 

even  thought  Peter  was  crazy  about  her.' 
A  curious  expression  crept  over  her  face;  if 
Bill  had  not  known  her  almost  as  well  as  him- 
self, he  would  have  said  it  was  a  look  of  crafty 
pleasure.  He  stared  at  her.  "Bill,"  she  said, 
"what  was  the  name  of  the  girl  who  did  the 
figure  skating  after  it  was  all  over?" 

"Toni  Something.  Wasn't  she  a  honey?' 

"Did  you  notice  Peter  Amory 's  face  when 
he  watched  her?  And  did  you  know  that 
he's  coming  back  from  New  York  today  to 
see  her?" 

"He  is,  is  he?"  Bill  asked  carefully. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  Amy,"  Candy  said 
dreamily,  "but  I  bet  you,  I  just  bet  you 

"Listen!"  said  Bill,  so  suddenly  that  cof- 
fee leaped  from  Candy's  cup.  "You  leave 
that  poor  guy  alone !  I  thought  you  were  the 
girl  who  didn't  believe  in  gossip!" 

"Well,  my  gopdness!"  Candy  cried.  "It 
isn't  gossip  if  about  sixty  other  people  see  it 
too!  And  anyway,  I  like  Peter  Amory." 

"I  suppose,  my  little  spy  catcher,  it's  be- 
cause nothing  ever  happens  to  you.  That's 
the  way  women  are.  It's  their  drama 

"Bill  Stewart " 

The  telephone  shrieked  autocratically. 
Bill  instantly  got  out  of  bed,  put  his  tray  on 
the  floor,  got  in  bed  again  and  pulled  the 
blankets  up  over  his  ears.  As  Candy  reached 
for  the  telephone  his  voice  came  out  of  thei 
cocoon,  deeply  tragic,  as  though  from  the 
t)Ottom  of  a  well : 

"'Charge,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on  l' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 

"Hello?"  said  Candy.  "Oh,  Amy,  hello!" 
The  Sunday  papers  slid  to  the  floor  with  a 
dull  thud. 


^  At  a  dinner  party  the  sub- 
^  ject  of  eternal  life  and  fu- 
ture punishment  came  up  for 
a  lengthy  discussion,  in  m  hich 
Mark  Twain,  who  was  pres- 
ent, took  no  part. 

A  lady  near  him  turned  sud- 
denly toward  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "VI  hy  do  you  not  say 
anything?  I  want  your  opin- 
ions." 

Twain  replied  gravely, 
"Madam,  you  must  excuse 
mc:   I   am   silent  of  necessity. 


n  holh  places." 

—  MARK  TWAIN: 
(Harper  &  Bros.) 
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Buy,  hy,  buy,  Educators...  '^ 


Look  at  these  three  top-flight  Educators  carefully.  What  you  see  is  the 
result  of  50  years'  experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  It  is  this  kind  of 
experience  that  guarantees  a  pleasant  experience  when  you  put  on  a  pair 
of  Educators... that  assures  you  of  a  full  measure  of  smartness,  quality 
leathers  and  satisfying  comfort.  Here  are  your  new  Educators  for  Spring 
. .  .  Golden  Anniversary  values  at  a  golden  opportunity  price  .  .  .  $3.35 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year 


DU€/ITOa  ^H 


sold  exclusively  in  340  KIK^XEV  shoe  ^^^^ 


stores 


State 


If  there  is  no  Kinney  shoe  store  near  you,  mail  $3.35  (plus  25<'  shipping)  and  current  t^hoe  coupon  to  Educator  Shoe  Corp.,  2  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
style  number,  your  size  and  width,  style  101,  AA— 5V2  to  8:  B-4'/2  to  8.  style  102,  AA  and  A-5  to  9;  B  and  C-3V^  to  9.  style  104,  AA-S'/a  to  8;  B-4  to  9. 
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'ne  sentimental  —  the  groom's  carrying  the 
bride  over  the  doorstep.  One  sensible — her  choice 
of  such  wonderfully  white,  restfuUy  smooth,  and 
durable  sheets  as  Fieldcrest.  Such  traditions,  sen- 
timental or  sensible,  practical  or  pretty,  are  the 
making  of  a  fine  home.  Better  stores  now  carry 
wartime  quantities  of  these  sheets.  Buy  only  what 
you  need  and  put  your  change  in  War  Stamps. 

DURACALE:  long-wearing  percale 
GOLDEN  GATE:  theheavy  muslin 
WEARWELL:    the    service    muslin 


THE  MANUFACTURING  DIVISION  OF 

Makers  of  Fleldcretl  Tewtit,  Shads,  Blonk«to,  B*dspr»«4s   •  12  Worth  St..  Ntw  York 


NO  MA9^  IS  PERFECT 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

"Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
You  know  that,  ma." 

"Get  a  substitute  tomorrow.   Please." 

"Oh,  ma,  I'm  fine.  Don't  let's  start  on 
that  all  over  again." 

"She's  all  right,"  her  father  said.  "She 
looks  like  a  rose  under  that  rose,  although  a 
slightly  anemic  one." 

"Why,  pa!"  Sally  flushed,  her  anger  at 
Bruce  forgotten  for  the  moment,  but  Ann, 
her  kid  sister,  quickly  revived  it  when  she 
said  where  was  this  here  guy  she  was  hoping 
to  go  out  with;  and  it  didn't  help  matters 
when  Estelle,  as  she  was  taking  away  the 
family's  soup  plates,  asked  if  she  shouldn't 
bring  Miss  Sally  some  hot  soup  too. 

"What  a  good  idea,  Estelle,"  said  Mrs. 
Strong.  "Hot  soup  is  so  reviving."  Sally 
was  afraid  she  was  about  to  blow  up  at  her 
mother  when,  fortunately,  the  doorbell  rang. 

"Never  mind,  I'll  go.  Estelle,"  she  said 
and  walked  slowly  out  into  the  hall  and 
down  it  to  open  the  door.  There  he  stood  in 
his  uniform,  grinning  that  shy,  sweet,  ques- 
tioning grin.  "Well,  hi.  Sooner  or  later. 
But  come  on  in,"  Sally  said. 

"Am  I  late?  Sorry.  Oh,  good,  your  fam- 
ily's here." 

Sally's  family  loved  Bruce.  But  they 
would  be  only  one  of  at  least  a  dozen  families 
that  loved  him  in  just-the  same  way.  Dogs 
and  children  gravitated  toward  him.  Maids 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  him.  Mothers 
practically  swooned.  Ann,  who  had  secretly 
been  waiting  for  this  moment,  wriggled  like 
a  puppy  under  his  friendly  cuff. 

"  Hello,  big  boy,  how's  the  tennis?  "  Bruce 
asked  her.  "How's  that  backhand  coming 
along;  are  you  still  fudging  it?" 

"It's  improving,  Bruce,  honestly  it  is." 

"Well,  you  might  as  well  be  telling  the 
truth,  because  I'm  going  to  take  you  on  to- 
morrow." 

"Oh,  will  you,  really?" 

Bruce  had  questions  to  ask  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strong.  Their  middle-aged  faces,  turn- 
ing toward  him,  blossomed  like  flowers.  It 
was  fifteen  minutes  before  he  and  Sally  were 
out  on  the  sidewalk  alone  together. 

As  EVENINGS  with  Bruce  were  apt  to,  it 
turned  out  to  be  wild  and  silly  beyond  belief. 
They  went  to  a  little  Greek  restaurant  where 
he  knew  the  proprietor,  the  proprietor's  wife 
and  children,  dog,  cat  and  entire,  complete 
history  from  the  time  his  great-grandparents 
had  first  come  to  America.  Bruce  was  wel- 
comed in  the  none-too-clean  kitchen  with 
cries  of  joy.  He  was  familiar  with  all  the 
specialties  of  the  house  and  asked  after  them 
with  loving  interest.  Sally  wasn't  consulted 
once.  She  didn't  want  to  be.  She  sat  on  a 
tall  stool  just  watching  and  listening,  feeling 
relaxed  and  happy  and  not  the  least  bit 
tired  any  more. 

Soon  Mrs.  Popodopolous,  harassed  by  a 
number  of  patrons  who  had  begun  to  com- 
plain about  the  slowness  of  the  service,  came 
rushing  scoldingly  in.  It  was  only  mock 
scolding,  however — she  was  much  too  happy 
at  having  Bruce  around  again  to  be  really 
cross — but  Sally  was  firm:  she  insisted  they 
go  out  to  the  dining  room,  where  they  be- 
longed, and  Bruce  followed  her.  Pretty  soon 
there  would  be  two  more  Popodopolouses,  he 
said.  Mr.  Popodopolous  had  just  confided. 
Sally  said  that  was  very  touching  of  Mr. 
P.,  but  she,  too,  could  have  confided  that 
news.  "In  fact,  I  think  there  are  going  to 
be  six  more,  if  you  ask  me." 
"She's  never  done  that  before." 
"Well,  after  all,  the  law  of  averages." 
Bruce  laughed.  He  raised  his  glass. 
"Here's  to  them,  then.  And  here's  to — Us." 
By  a  small  stammering  pause  he'd  made  the 
U  in  "us"  a  capital. 

Sally  drew  in  her  breath.  The  moment 
had  come.  Sooner  than  she  expected  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  would  have  been  like  him 
not  to  have  mentioned  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness that  lay  between  them  until  the  very 
end  of  the  evening— this  business  that  was 
both  so  frightening  and  sweet.  She  groped 
around  for  a  perfect  crack  that  would  push 


.,^      some  BRILLO 
>       for  you  again! 


YOUR  friend  Briilo  enlisted  in 
the  war  quite  a  while  ago — 
moved  right  out  to  the  airdromes, 
put  on  some  green  camouflage 
paint,  and  made  believe  it  was  a 
meado^v!  That's  why  you  haven't 
been  able  to  get  Briilo  to  shine  up 
your  pots  and  pans. 

But  now — good  news  for  all  you 
good  housekeepers!  You're  going  to 
be  able  to  get  some  Briilo  again!  Just  a 
very  limited  amount,  because  our  boys 
still  need  bales  and  bales  of  it.  But 
even  a  little  Briilo  can  give  a  lot  of 
shine  to  your  aluminum.  When  you  get 
your  Briilo  Soap  Pads  or  Briilo  Cttanser 
(pads  and  soap  separate),  save  it  for 
the  pots  and  pans  with  the 
worst  stains!  That's  where 
Briilo   outshines   'em   all! 


BUY 
WAR 
BONOS 
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Keeps  Aluminum  Brilliant 
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FREE  BOOKLET  TODAY 
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BERLOU 
STOPS  MOTH 
DAMAGE  for  S  Years  or  WE  PAY  THE  BILL 

Protect  your  clothing,  rugs,  furniture  from 
moths  with  odorless,  stainless,  inexpensive 
Berlou.  Will  not  harm  fine  fabrics.  Stands 
repeated  dr\-  cleanings. 

Berlou  is  easy  to  apply  with  hand  sprayer 
or  vacuum  sweeper  spra\er.  If  Berlou  fails,  we 
repair,  replace,  or  pay  value  of  article.  You  get 
written  5-year  guarantee. 

Berlou  is  sold  by  department, 
furniture,  drug,  hardw^e  stores. 
If  dealer  can't  supply,  we  will. 
Better  Cleaners  Offer  Berlou  Service 
Write  for  Free  Moth  Control  Booklet 
BERLOU  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  19.  Marion,  Ohio 


kckluumothsprayI 


Give 

Your  Feet  An 

Ice-Mint  Treai 

Get  Happy,  Cooling  Relief  For 
Burning  Callouses — Put  Spring  In  Your  Step 

Don't  groan  about  tired,  burning  feet.  Don 
moan  about  callouses.  Get  busy  and  give  them  i 
Ice-Mint  treat.  Feel  the  comforting,  soothing  coi 
ness  of  Ice-Mint  driving  out  fiery  burning  .  , 
aching  tiredness.  Rub  Ice-Mint  over  those  ug! 
hard  old  corns  and  callouses,  as  directed.  See  ho' 
white,  cream-like  Ice-Mint  helps  soften  them  u] 
Get  foot  happy  today  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Yob 
druggist  has   Ice-Mint. 

WHY  D0N7  YOU  WRITER 

Thousands  of  women — homemakers.  office  workers,  nurse 
teachers — now  earn  extra  money  writing  short  storie 
houseliotd  articles,  recipes,  articles  about  fashions.  \v. 
activities,  etc.  In  your  own  home,  on  your  own  time,  tl 
New  York  Copy  Desk  Method  teaches  you  how  to  write- 
the  way  newspaper  women  learn,  by  writing.  Our  uniqi 
"Writing  Aptitude  Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  tli 
fundamental  qualities  essential  to  successful  writing.  You' 
enjoy  this  test.  Write  for  it.  without  cost  or  obTigatioi 
NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Suite  582. E,  One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16.  N.  > 
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Many  druggists  are  now 
offering  NUJOL  at  only 
69i  a  quart  instead  of 
894.  This  offer  is  good 
for  limited  time  only.  So 
boy  this  fine  mineral  oil — 
TODAY— sove  20  cents 
on  every  bottle! 


CoDr.  1943. 

Stance 
Incorporated 


Does  your  skin  say: 

SEMPRAY 
JOVE  NAY? 

Sempray  Jovenay  means 

"Always  Young" 

Sold  at  all  fine  toi- 
let goods  counters. 
Comes  to  you  In  a 
dainty  oval  push- 
up container. 

Price  60c 
•  •  * 
Send  for  purse-size  package  of 
this  wonderful  face  cream  today 
—  together  with  5  flattering 
shadesof  Sempray  Face  Powder. 
Enclose lOcforhandling.  Address: 

SEMPRAY  JOVENAY  CO. 

Oept.  G,  Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 

GIVE  A  FINAL  TOUCH   OF  LOVELINESS 
AN   "ALWAYS   YOUNG"  COMPLEXION  USE 
SEM-PRAY  CREME  ROUGE  and  LIPSTICK 


use  TRI-OGEN 


f'^^^S  J,?'"P^^N,  Dust  or  Spray,  as  preferred,  can 
L7j(|&  vj;  fill  an  important  place  in  your  garden  kit.  Long 
PZwll  t'K'i  "^®'*  *'^  '°^^  lovers,  itis  equally  valuable  to 
W/\i  I  \i  Victory  gardeners.  Controls  Black  Spot  and 
«:»/i\lai^ss  Mildew  on  Roses;  kills  a 
great  many  Insect  pests.  Write  for  free 
Bulletin  on  Insect  and  Plant  Disease  control. 

ROSE  MFG.  CO.  p 

tOS  Ogen  Bids.  Beacon,  N.  V.      | 


2  Forms  -  Either  Dust  or  Spray 


it  off  and  away  for  at  least  the  time  being, 
but  the  crack  didn't  come.  Nothing  came. 
Dumbly  she  raised  her  glass. 

"What  did  you  drink  to?  "  he  asked  her. 

"I  wish  us — each  luck." 

"Each.  Oh.  Well,  I've  already  got  part 
of  mine — I've  got  my  orders." 

At  first  she  thought  she  couldn't,  but  she 
did:  she  wrenched  a  fairly  respectable  smile 
to  her  lips.  "Oh,  wonderful,  because  I  know 
that's  what  you  want."  She  kept  the  smile 
there.  Her  look  was  steady  as  she  raised  her 
glass.  "Here's  especially  how,  then!" 

This  he  acknowledged  by  an  impatient 
flicker.  "It's  what  I  want  because  I  want  to 
fight."  He  leaned  forward  suddenly  look- 
ing older.  "And  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what 
would  make  me  a  super  fighter.  Do  I?" 

Mr.  Popodopolous'  wonderful  specialty, 
fried  in  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter,  was 
brought  in  by  bursting  Mrs.  Popodopolous, 
and  though  they  both  of  them  ate  it  down  to 
the  very  last  smitch,  they  neither  of  them 
tasted  it.  Round  and  round  they  went  like 
flying  squirrels  in  the  same  torture  circles 
they'd  been  in  before.  Sally  had  seen  so  many 
girls  at  college  who'd  gotten  married — she 
said — and  then,  when  their  husbands  went 
off,  had  come  back  to  finish:  put  on  their 
little-girl  socks  and  saddle  shoes  again  look- 
ing so  exactly  the  same  until  you  saw  their 
eyes. 

"And  I've  said  this  before,  Bruce,  but 
really  and  truly,  after  a  few  months,  al- 
though they  still  missed  their  husbands  and 
worried  over  them  terribly  and  all  that,  they 
just  plain  didn't  feel  married,  that's  all." 


BLIIVD  CHAIVCE 

^  Mrs.  Margaret  W  ilson,  comptom- 
^  eter  operator,  blind  since  birth, 
stood  on  a  busy  street  corner  in 
Berkeley,  California,  recently,  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  help  her  acrcss 
the  intersection. 

A  man  stepped  up  and  asked, 
"May  I  go  across  with  you?" 

"I'd  be  very  glad  if  you  would," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Safely  across  the  street,  the  man 
thanked  her,  but  Mrs.  Wilson 
wanted  to  thank  the  man.  "You 
know,"  the  man  continued,  "when 
one  has  been  blind  as  many  years  as 
I  have,  it's  a  big  favor  to  have  some- 
one help  him  across  the  street." 

—THEY  TELL  A  STORY; 
Edited  by  Martha  Lupton.    (Maxwell  Droke.) 


"You've  finished  college,"  Bruce  said 
firmly.  "You  won't  be  going  back  to  that 
phony  little  world  that  makes  a  real  one 
seem  unreal." 

Intent  on  her  own  thought,  Sally  brushed 
this  aside.  "  People  who  marry  now  and  sep- 
arate may  be  entirely  different  after  the  war 
is  over.  Both  husbands  and  wives." 

"What  way  do  you  expect  I'll  change?" 

Suddenly,  to  her  own  surprise,  Sally  burst 
out  laughing.  "  I  expect  you'll  keep  on  being 
the  same  kind  of  pain  in  the  neck.  Jeepers, 
when  I  think  of  you  as  a  husband !  Just  be- 
cause it  was  getting  dark  outside  would 
never  tell  yoti  that  maybe  it  was  time  to 
come  home  for  dinner." 

He  didn't  smile.  "  Do  you  think,  if  we  mar- 
ried, I'd  ever  stop  loving  you?  " 

His  naked  look  hurt  her.  She  had  to  say 
it,  though.  "Perhaps.  I  don't  know.  So 
many  people  are  crazy  about  you,  Bruce." 

For  a  second  he  wavered,  walked  the 
prongs  of  his  fork  over  the  red-and-white 
tablecloth  checks,  then  looked  up,  went 
grimly  on:  "Okay,  tell  me  this:  do  we  or  do 
we  not  have  a  special  kind  of  fun  together? " 

"  I  guess  perhaps  we  do." 

"When  you  are  tired  or  low  or  lonely  do 
you  sometimes  think  of  that?  " 

"Yes.  Yes,  often." 

"All  right,  rat."  He  reached  across  and 
patted  her  arm.  His  touch  was  comfortmg. 
She'd  had  enough  and  he  was  letting  her  olT 
now,  it  said.  Now  they  could  start  having 
fun  again. 

They  did,  of  course.   Bruce  could  alwa\  s 
make  that  happen;  and  ignoring  an  occa 
sional  jabbing  pain,  Sally  gave  herself  up  to 


THERE'S  a  nevs^  comfort  thrill 
awaiting  you  ifyou  haven't  yet  tried 
the  Sealy  Tuftless  mattress.  Because  it  is 
made  by  an  exclusive  Scaly  process,  it 
has  exclusive  comfort  qualities.  Only  by 
this  Sealy  method  is  it  possible  to  retain 
all  the  buoyant  resilience  of  a  single  5- 
foot  batt  of  cotton  after  it  is  transformed 
into  a  luxuriously  comfortable  mattress. 
That's  why  you  will  find — when  you 
visit  your  Scaly  dealer  and  try  the  Sealy 
Tuftless  for  yourself — that 

Sleeping  on  a  Sealy  is  Like 
Sleeping  on  a  Cloud 


SEALY  INC.  666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  11 


''Air -Woven'' 
TUFTLESS 

MATTRESS 


Buy  an 

Extra 

War  Bond 

Today 
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BIGELOW  WEAVERS 


ENSIGN  JAMES  DAY  MRS.  JAMES  DAY 

TIME:  AFTER  THE  WAR 


PLOT:  Anne,  over  her 

drugstore  lunch, 

Jim,  in  his  ship's  wardroom, 

re-read  each  other's  letters. 

Oceans  apart,  for  a  time 

they  are  together, 

living  in  the  future. 

They  see  the  lovely  living  room 

of  their  new  home  . .  . 

wedding-present  lamp,  old  print. 


It's  their  rosy  future  . . . 

so,  of  course,  a  rosy  rug 

to  set  the  happy  color  scheme. 

Anne  knows  a  rug 

can  make  or  break  a  room. 

She  wants  a  Bigelow  rug. 

Maybe  BEAUVAIS  for  long  wear. 

But  Anne  is  sure  that  any  rug 

that  Bigelow  makes  will  give  her 

beauty  that  will  last. 


•  BUY    MORE    WAR     BONDS 


BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 


THOMPSONVILI.E 


Copr.  1944,  Biffelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 


the  relaxed,  ridiculous  relationship  that,  as 
he'd  said,  was  particularly  theirs.  After 
they'd  seen  a  late  bum  movie,  left  it  in  the 
middle  and  were  sitting,  four  elbows  com- 
panionably  planted  on  a  drugstore  counter, 
Bruce  asked  her  about  the  hospital.  She  told 
him  then  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  his  tele- 
phone call,  described  Mr.  Seminole,  whose 
bath  had  been  interrupted,  chattered  on 
about  some  of  the  other  patients  she'd  taken 
care  of  recently:  the  thin  girl  from  the  tor- 
pedo factory  who  was  having  fits  because  in- 
stead of  operating  on  her  immediately  they 
were  taking  the  time  to  give  her  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

"She's  top  girl  or  something  and  obsessed 
about  making  all  the  women  under  her 
wear  hair  nets.  It  seems  she  saw  one 
scalped  once."  At  Bruce's  expression — "Yes, 
scalped,"  she  repeated.  "She  lived,  but  will 
never  grow  another  spear  of  hair." 

Bruce  grimaced,  hunched  his  shoulders 
with  horror. 

"Exactly,"  Sally  said.  "Well,  anyway, 
that's  why  my  girl  is  so  anxious  to  have  her 
operation  p.d.q.  and  get  back — in  order  to 
be  sure  her  hair-net  rules  are  being  en- 
forced. Did  you  know  it's  actually  true  that 
when  a  torpedo  made  in  a  certain  factory 
sinks  a  ship,  it's  broadcast  over  the  loud- 
speakers? Fairly " 

"Fairly  what?" 

Dramatic,  isn't  it?  is  what  Sally  had  been 
about  to  say,  but  then  she  remembered  what 
Bruce  was  going  to  do :  rise  from  the  deck  of 
a  carrier  and  go  hunt  the  enemy.  Alone.  A 
speck  in  that  sky.  A  speck  over  that  sea. 
She  remembered  tales  of 

how  they  had  had  to  send       

boys  off  in  some  battles 
without  enough  gas  to  get 
back  to  their  carrier  with. 

Those  boys  had  been 

But  not  even  to  herself 
would  she  say  that  newly 
coined  war  word.  Not 
now. 

"Listen,  my  friend" — 
Sally  was  being  F.D.R.; 
not  very  funny,  but  grab 
hold  of  anything  mocking 
or  light— "pretty  soon  I 
should  be  going." 

"Why?  Are  you  tired?  " 
Bruce   was   unconvinced. 

"Not  too.  But  I  have 
to  be  at  the  hospital  at 
eight." 

"Not  tomorrow."  

"Tomorrow's  my  day." 

"But  it's  my  only  day  of  leave." 

"I'm  sorry,  Bruce." 

He  didn't  argue  with  her.  He  just  looked 
older  again.  Paid  the  check,  held  open  the 
heavy-glass  drugstore  door.  In  silence  they 
walked  over  to  his  car.  They  were  driving 
along,  still  not  speaking,  when  two  small  boys 
flagged  them.   Bruce  slowed  up,  stopped. 

"Take  us  home,  sir?" 

"Depends  a  little  on  where  you  live." 

They  told  him  and  Bruce  said  to  climb  in. 
^\'as  two  in  the  morning  their  usual  bed 
hour,  he  asked  as  they  were  moving  again. 
They  said  naw. 

One  of  them  said,  "Boy,  if  she  hears  us. 
We  got  a  key,  though." 

"Is  she  your  mother?" 

"Naw."  Their  anxiety  and  fright  were 
evident. 

Sally  peered  back  at  them.  They  looked 
very  small.  "Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  worth 
it,"  she  suggested.  "Perhaps  you've  had  a 
good  time." 

"We  been  working  in  a  bowling  alley,"  the 
smaller  one  said.  "We  gotta  earn  money. . . . 
It's  to  the  right  here,  sir." 

Bruce  let  the  boys  off  in  front  of  a  small 
frame  house  and  lingered  while  they  strug- 
gled with  their  key.  Soon  he  got  out  of  the 
car  and  walked  over  to  join  them  and  try 
the  key  himself. 

In  a  minute  he  returned.  "No  go,  it's 
bolted."  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "They  think 
their  sister-in-law  did  it  on  purpose.  There's 
a  kitchen  window,  though.  They're  sure 
that's  unlocked  and  that  they  can  make  it  if 
I  boost  them  up.  Want  to  come  see  the  fun?  " 


Of  course  she  did.  The  little  boys  had 
already  scooted  like  bugs  toward  the  back 
of  the  house.  Sally  and  Bruce  found  them 
there.  She  slept  like  a  horse,  they  said,  so  no 
need  to  worry  about  that  part  if  only  they 
could  get  in.  Bruce  bent  over,  inviting  the 
smaller  boy  to  mount.  He  did.  Bruce 
grasped  his  bare  legs,  invited  him  t<j  ascend 
to  his  slowly  straightening  shoulders. 

It  was  all  so  tense  that  Sally  found  herself 
shaking  with  giggles  in  the  dark — awful, 
unstoppable  little-girl  giggles.  She  put  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  The  suspense  would 
have  been  unbearable  if  it  had  lasted  any 
length  of  time,  but  it  didn't.  By  the  littk 
boy's  rising  arms  Sally  could  see  the  window 
was  opening. 

Then  he  crawled  in.  In  silence  they 
waited  for  him  to  open  the  kitchen  door. 
At  last,  in  the  darkness,  they  could  see  it 
yawning  wide.  His  whisper  was  hoarse: 
"Okay,  come  on  in." 

It  took  a  minute  for  Sally  to  realize  they 
were  being  invited  to  enter.  Before  she 
could  think  how  to  deal  with  this  turn  of 
events,  Bruce  had  accepted.  The  kitchen,  re- 
vealed when  the  lights  were  switched  on,  was 
spotlessly,  meticulously  tidy  and  clean.  Sally 
could  see  that  the  sister-in-law  would  not 
be  one  to  enjoy  having  things  messed  up. 
Eagerly  hospitable,  the  larger  small  boy 
hustled  out  bottles  of  pop — and  just  like 
that,  it  was  a  party. 

An  hour  later,  when  they  once  more  set 

forth  in  the  direction  of  Sally's  home,  they 

had    the    little    boys' 

problems    to    discuss. 

Sally  felt  they  were  much 
too  young  to  have  to  es- 
cape from  a  bondage  by 
secretly  working  in  bowl- 
ing alleys  when  they 
should  have  been  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

"They'll  get  sick,"  she 
said. 

"They  may  get  tough 
instead,"  Bruce  said. 
"Orphans  are  apt  to. 
They're  doing  what  they 
feel  they  have  to  do." 

More  of  this  took  them 
up  to  Sally's  house.  They 
got  out  of  the  car,  walked 
up  the  front  steps.  Sally 
handed  Bruce  her  key. 

In  the  front  hall  he  said, 

"Well,  good-by." 
"Bruce,  you  know  very  well  it's  not  that 
I  don't  want  to  be  with  you  every  minute." 
"What  are  you  doing  there?  Crying?" 
"Yes."   Her  head  lunged  to  his  shoulder. 
He  stood  there  rigid  m  the  dark.  After  a 
minute's  silence,  "Too  bad,  rat,"  he  said. 
"It's  tough.  There's  a  cure,  though." 

She  raised  her  head.  "How  can  you  say 

it's  a  cure,"  she  said  fiercely,  backing  off 

from  him,  "when  you're  going  right  away?" 

"Probably  not  for  a  month  or  so.  You 

could  come  with  me  while  I  wait." 

"Get  so  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  apart  from 

you  and  then " 

"You  would  have  been  with  me.  Not  that 
I  think  that's  any  great  shakes,  understand. 
But  I  would  have  been — with  you." 
"Bruce,  will  yoH  please  go?" 
"All  right." 

Her  insides  were  shredded  with  the  word 
darling  that  tore  through  them  like  a  bullet. 
Darling.  Good-by.  Good-by,  darling.  When 
he'd  left  she  went  straight  up  to  her  room 
and  set  her  alarm  clock  for  six-thirty. 

Three  hours  later  she  was  grateful  that  her 
mother  had  not  been  awakened  by  its  ringing 
and  come  tiptoeing  in  with  her  face  all 
screwed  up  with  worry  and  concern,  saying 
it  was  ridiculous  and  wrong  for  her  to  go  to 
the  hospital  when  she  was  this  tired.  Why 
not  take  the  day  off  for  golf  at  the  country 
club? 

At  least  I'm  not  having  to  cope  with  tnother, 
Sally  thought. 

Faithful  Estelle  had  left  the  vacuum  of 
hot  coffee  on  the  dining-room  table,  the  two 
slices  of  bread  beside  the  toaster,  the  jar  of 


iMKAT  >*TAMP 

^  The  i'aniily  had  a  dinner 
^  finest.  .Ml  were  seated  at 
the  tahle.  .Not  the  least  im- 
piirlanl  nieinher  of  the  family 
of  home  folks  was  Johnny,  a 
talkative  young  lad  of  five 
years. 

"Pa,  this  is  roast  heef.""  ol>- 
ser>e<l  the  >ounKst«T  as  the 
eveiiiiipj  meal  was  heiiif;  ser>e<l. 

"So  it  is,"  answered  the  fa- 
ther ahriiptly.  "W  hat  of  it?" 

"\i  h>  .  pa,  yon  said  today  at 

noon    that   yon   were  f;oing   to 

hriiiK    an     old     mnttonhead 

lunne   with    yini    for   siipperl" 

—  E.  V.  WHITE: 

Let's  Lough.     (E.  V.  White,  Publisher.) 
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PRATT  &   LAMBERT-INC.     •      BUFFALO  7,   N.Y. 

^Ceep  rugs  andcarpets  clean 

this 
easy, 


Clean,bright,Uke  new! 

or  two  vaaium  i  °f^  ^^^"^hJut  leaving 
easily,  ^«d.  small  areas^wuho^^^^ 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 
■D^^;^^  "Wisconsin. 


Pi 


Potvder-ene  is  endorsed 
•--■  "igeloui-Sanfora 
Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 


Makers  of  /i"<,«'8f 
atsd  carpets  since  !»/:> 


peanut  butter.  In  the  icebox  Sally  knew  she 
would  find  orange  juice. 

While  she  was  waiting  for  the  bread  to 
toast  she  explored  the  deep  pockets  of  her 
blue  uniform  to  be  sure  she  had  everything 
she  needed:  watch  with  second  hand,  small 
pad  and  pencil,  bandage  scissors,  bobby  pins 
for  fastening  on  her  cap  after  she  got  to  the 
hospital,  lipstick.  Yes,  everything  was  under 
control.  Except  my  heart,  Sally  said  to  her- 
self just  as  the  toast  popped  abruptly  up 
and  made  her  jump. 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  on  the  sidewalk 
she  knew  it  was  going  to  be  an  unseasonably 
warm  day — one  of  those  really  terrific  ones 
that  always  come  along  in  early  October. 
They'd  had  the  steam  heat  on  in  the  hos- 
pital yesterday,  so  it  was  probably  still  going 
great  guns.  Her  surmise  was  correct;  as  she 
walked  in  the  front  door  a  horrible  dry 
stuffiness  hit  her  in  the  face. 

"Where  do  you  want  me  to  go  this  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Roberts?  " 

Mrs.  Roberts'  starchy  white  shoulders 
bent  over  a  notebook  in  which  she  kept  the 
schedules.  "Well,  let's  see.  They're  terribly 
rushed  on  third.  Third." 

Not  that  she  cared  much  where  she  worked 
this  morning,  the  point  being  just  to  keep 
wildly  busy,  but  third  was  not  Sally's 
favorite  floor.  Young  mothers,  she'd  found, 
were  all  very  much  the  same.  Too  many 
mothers  had  husbands  away.  A  few  of 
them — and  there  would  be  more,  alas — gave 
birth  to  fatherless  babies.  All  this  made  the 
third  floor  nervous,  touchy  and  demanding. 

On  her  way  up  to  it  Sally  reminded  herself 
of  the  three  patients  on  other  floors  she 
wanted  to  drop  in  and  see  before  she  left 
that  evening:  Mr.  Seminole — nice  if  he'd 
been  allowed  to  go  home,  though;  her 
torpedo-factory  girl  and  a  nice  guy  in  a 
private  room  who  had  been  writhing  with 
impatience  when  she'd  bathed  him  a  while 
lack  because  his  hernia  wound  had  become 

fected,  which  would  delay  his  return  to 
his  job  at  a  big  airfield  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

"Oh,  how  cheerful,"  Miss  Holt,  in  charge 
of  Maternity,  said  as  Sally  approached  the 
desk.  "I'd  like  to  have  you  start  the  baths 
in  301,  but  first  take  the  light  in  318,  will 
you,  please?" 

In  Room  318  two  girls  were  companion- 
ably  in  labor  together,  moaning  and  hanging 
on  to  their  beds  as  the  pains  got  bad.  At  the 
moment  Sally  entered  they  could  neither  of 
them  have  spoken  to  say  what  they  wanted, 
so  she  walked  over  to  the  window,  flung  it 
open,  bent  down  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  about  turning  off  the  radiator.  Nothing 
could.  The  girl  next  the  window  got  through 
her  pain  first.  Her  bed  was  in  a  shambles. 
She  wanted  that  changed,  and  a  glass  of  ice 
water,  please.  Sally  took  the  pitcher,  went 
to  get  a  fresh  sheet.  When  she  returned,  the 
window  girl  was  in  the  middle  of  another 
pain. 

Twice  Sally  had  to  stop  and  wait  while 
changing  the  sheet.  During  one  wait  she 
got  out  a  washrag,  wet  it  with  cold  water, 
wiped  the  sweat  off  that  poor  contorted  lit- 
tle face.  She's  younger  than  I  am,  Sally 
thought.  And  pretty!  At  least  when  that 
particular  pain  was  over  and  she  smiled  up 
at  Sally,  she  was. 

"I  didn't  make  any  noise  for  six  hours," 
she  whispered,  "but  I  can't  help  it  now." 

"I  wish  you'd  scream  bloody  murder," 
Sally  said.  "I  know  I  would."  Poor  kid,  with 
her  man  probably  not  around.  Imagine  having 
to  go  through  this  alone.  I'll  have  none  of  it, 
not  any  part 

Throughout  the  morning  she  was  kept  so 
busy  that  she  really  couldn't  settle  down  to 
brooding  over  Bruce.  She  got  through  four 
baths  before  the  ten-o'clock  feeding  hour, 
which  was  pretty  good.  When  small  wadded 
bundles  began  being  brought  around  and 
dropped  on  each  bed,  she  had  to  lay  off  for 
half  an  hour,  but  there  were  all  the  water 
pitchers  to  fill  with  fresh  water,  and  the 
flowers  to  fix.  Once  or  twice  her  attention 
was  caught  by  an  adoring  or  amused  look  on 
a  mother's  bending-over  face,  and  she  was 
tempted  to  walk  over  and  peer  at  the  object 
of  the  look,  but  she  didn't.    Quite  a  while 


How  to  make  magic  with  mirrors 


Take  an  ordinary  vanity  table.  Give  it  a  skirt  of  gay  material.  Hang  an  unframed 
Plate  Glass  mirror  on  the  wall.  And  add  a  vanity  top  of  plate  glass,  either  mirrored 
or  transparent.  Now  stand  off  and  take  a  look.  Magic?  You'll  love  it. 


MIRACLE  NO.  2 


How  to  please  any  woman  ...  16  or  60. 
A  full-length  Plate  Glass  door  mirror 
in  which  to  check  her  appearance  from 
head  to  toe.  Furnished  in  sizes  to  fit 
any  door.  Can  be  installed  by  anyone 
in  a  few  minutes. 


The  problem  of  large,  empty  expanses 
of  wall  space.  First,  cheer  up  the  walls 
with  Pittsburgh  Live  Paint.  Then  hang 
three  unframed  Plate  Glass  mirrors  on 
the  wall  like  this.  They  break  up  the  dull 
expanse,  add  light  and  charm. 

You  can  get  these  items  at  your  favorite  department  or  furniture  store. 


The  majority  of  mirror  manufacturers  use  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  becaurf  of  its  beauty 
and  accurate  reflections.  So  the  Pittsburgh  Label  on  a  mirror  or  top  is  your  assurance 
of  good  plate  glass,  no  matter  who  makes  the  product.  Remember,  if  you  want  the 
best,  be  sure  your  mirror  or  top  is  made  oi  plate  glass. 


'/\7^/f    J^Wn^/^y.t  I  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

fyl^  Oi'*''^''*^^  I  202M  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

,v,                    .     ,                  .  I  Please   send   me,    without   obligation,   your   new,   free 

Want  practical  suggestions  on  j  booklet,  eniiiled  "Decorating  your  Home  with  Glass." 

beautifying    your    home    with  | 

mirrors  and  plate  glass?  Then  I  Name 

send   for   our   free    book.  I 

Crammed   with   ideas.   Dozens  I  '**' 

of  illustrations  in  full  color.  1  q^^                                                 State 
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Mess!Mess!Mess!  Am  I  glod  I'll  be 
washing  with  Super  Suds' 


EXTRA 


f# 


SUDS! 


"With  so  much  MORE  SUDS  and  LONGER- 
LASTING  SUDS,  washing  is  loads  easier  on  me... 
and  on  the  clothes,"  says  Mrs.  Martha  Garber 


LIKE  most  youngsters,  Jeff,  Johnny, 
*  and  Jane  love  to  'lick  out"  the  cake 
bowl.  Of  course,  they  get  devil's  food 
dough  all  over  themselves.  It 's  enough 
to  make  a  mother  thank  her  stars  for 
new,  sudsier  Super  Suds'  EXTRA 
SUDS.  ALL  THOSE  SPUNKY  SUDS 
end  lots  of  the  rubbing  that  used  to 
make  washing  children's  clothes  such 
a  back-breaking  chore.  Super  Suds' 
EXTRA  SUDS  are  the  greatest  work 
savers  I've  found  since  keeping  house. 
It's  a  miracle  how  they  get  things  so 
white,  yet  are  so  gentle!" 


^Q\ 


POH"^ 


't* 


MY 

OLD 

SOAP 


Wi 


Af£l¥ 

Super 
Suds 


MAKE  THE  EASY  "MILK-BOTTLE  SUDS  TEST' 

Shake  up  a  teaspoon  of  your  old  wash-day  soap  and 
a  glass  of  water  — even  hard  or  cool  water  — in  a  milk- 
bottle.  Then  do  the  same  with  new,  sudsier  Super 
Suds  in  another  milk-bottle.  See  if  you  don't  get  more 
iuds,  longer-lastitig  suds,  from  Super  Suds. 


SUPS 


"«<y 


DON'T   WASTE    SOAP! 


Vital  materials  needed  to  win  the  war 
are  used  in  making  soap 


back  she'd  made  up  her  mind  that  there  was 
no  point  in  letting  yourself  get  silly  over 
babies — that  was  so  obviously  one  of  Na- 
ture's more  obvious  tricks. 

Boy.  work  is  a  marvelous  dope,  she  thought. 
Just  as  good  as  any  of  those  names  you  read 
on  bottles  when  cleaning,  up  the  drug  cabinet. 
I'll  come  six  days  a  week  from  now  on. 

When  the  baby-nursing  business  was  over, 
Sally  got  in  two  more  baths  before  lunch- 
time.  When  she  came  up  from  the  dining 
room  Miss  Holt  asked  her  to  go  in  and  sit 
with  Mrs.  Eddy  in  320. 

"She's  so  noisy  we  had  to  move  her  out  of 
the  ward.  Let  her  talk  all  she  wants  to, 
though,"  \nss  Holt  said. 

Sally  would  have  liked  to  find  out  more, 
but  Miss  Holt  was  too  busy  to  ask,  so  she 
went  on  in. 

There  was  nothing  frail  about  Mrs.  Eddy 
in  320.  Even  under  the  bedclothes  you  could 
tell  she  wasn't  fat,  though — just  big  all  over. 
She  had  long  legs,  curly  hair,  bright  blue 
eyes.  Her  bed  jacket  was  blue  too. 

"Faith  will  remove  mountains,"  she  said 
to  Sally,  as  though  she'd  been  lying  there 
waiting  to  tell  her  about  faith.  "You  believe 
that,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  Sally  said. 

"I  icill  have  faith,"  Mrs.  Eddy  went  on. 
"  I  ;('///  have  faith.  I  should  have  before 
Jim  left." 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  have  it  now,"  Sally 
said. 

She  wished  she  knew  whether  Mrs.  Eddy 
had  a  well  and  living  baby,  because  then  she 
could  switch  to  that  engrossing  and  always 


l»IIO«E3iY 

^  The  small  son  of  a  certain  iini- 
^  >«'rsity  professor,  whose  parents 
are  ilescrvedly  |H>piilar  for  their  tart 
and  •'<>iirtci>iis  speech,  appeared  at 
I  lie  home  of  a  felU»w  professor  and 
li<-silu(in^ly  asked  Mrs.  \  if  he 
mi;:lil  look  at  the  parlor  ru^.  I'er- 
missi<»ii  was.  of  course.  ^rante<l,  and 
Mrs.  \  felt  some  snrprise  to  see  the 
lilll«-  fellow  stoop  over  the  nip  and 
slar«'  silently  for  some  half  minute, 
lie  slraiplitcne<l  himself  up  antl. 
meeting  her  \«ondering  expression, 
said  Iriiimpliantly : 

"ll  doesn't  make  »iie  sick!" 

—  WILLIAM   PATTEN: 
Among  the  Humorists  (P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.) 


pleasurable  topic.  Just  when  she  was  won- 
dering whether  to  take  a  chance,  in  came  a 
nurse  with  a  blood-pressure  gadget. 

Durmg  tlie  hour  that  Sally  sat  with  Mrs. 
Eddy,  her  blood  pressure  was  taken  four 
times.  (So  that's  what's  making  her  so  odd  atul 
wild.'}  In  between  these  sessions,  her  story 
came  out:  Jim  Eddy  didn't  love  her.  He'd 
married  her  because  he  wanted  something 
certain  to  come  back  to.  And  the  girl  he 
really  loved  wouldn't  have  him. 

Mrs.  Eddy  said,  "But  if  I  have  faith,  if  I 
have  faith " 

"He's  going  to  be  awfully  glad  to  see  you 
when  he  gets  back,"  Sally  said. 

Mrs.  Eddy  flung  up  in  bed,  her  blue  eyes 
glistening.  { Gosh,  the  darn  thing  must  be  going 
up  in  haps  and  bounds.  How  high  can  a  blood 
pressure  get  and  not  be  fatal?) 

"Terribly  glad,"  Sally  repeated,  scared. 

"Yes,  and  when  he  gets  back  he'll  have  his 
own  home,"  cried  Mrs.  Eddy,  smiling.  Her 
smile  went  with  her  glistening  eyes.  "While 
I  was  having  Rosemary  I  couldn't  manage — 
I  had  to  stay  with  my  people,  see?  The  doc- 
tor wanted  me  to."  Her  frantic  blue  look 
begged  Sally  to  see  how  it  had  had  to  be. 
She  was  talking  so  fast  and  loud  now  that  it 
was  awfully  hard  to  follow  her.  "But  when 
I  get  out  of  here  I'll  manage.  My  mother  will 
take  the  baby  while  I  work.  I  can  get  big 
money  these  days,  and  you  can  buy  a  little 
house  by  paying  down  just  a  little  at  a  time. 
I'll  have  it  all  ready — bedroom,  living  room 
and  kitchen.  .■Ml  furnislied  and  waiting. 
There'll  be  white  curtains  trimmed  with  nck- 
rack  in  the  kitchen  windows  where  he'll  sit 
and  watch  me  cook.  Listen,  won't  tliat 
surely  make  me  his  girl?" 


W^*^^ 


,Mi^ 


wJ^ 


'^Sr^^ 


SP4M 


SPAM 


LO    OB     HOT.  .  . 
HITS    IMS    SPOTI 


»  ^        ishm 


e^t' 


voO^- 


^^'^>^' 


c^' 


Extra  nour- 
ishment, enjoyment, 
energy!  Peanut  Crunch  is 
full  of  chewy  bits  of  crisp, 
fresh-roasted  peanuts.  Won't 
stick  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  the  family 
size  1-lb.  jar  or  table  size 
9-oz.  jar, 

ruckcdoniy  by  Holsum  Producis 

Brooklyn    —    Kansas   City 
Cleveland  —  Milwaukee 


PeanutCrunch 

The  Improved 
PEANUT  BUTTER 


iw*> 


L\CE  COMP.OT-  HOSIERY  DrVTSI" 
330  FIFTH  \yE„  NET  YORK 


LIKE  STERLING  SILVER 


FINE  LETTER  PAPERS 


stop  the  waste  of  "orphan"  sheets  and  envelopes.  Buy  Eat 
ts  on  a  fill-in-asneeded  basis  . . .  matching  sheets  « 
envelopes  together  or  separately,  Wtierever  fine  paper  is  sol 


ARE  SOLD  IN  OPEN  STOC 
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The  Dennison  Handy  Helper  says: 

You  can  be  a  hostess,  too 
USO  has  need  of  you 


AND  DECORATE  WITH 


CREPE  PAPER 

At  Stationery  Deportments  Everywhere 


Q«\c\PS 


ioat  baby's  bottio 
♦he  quick,  eosy  "hospital  way"  with  dis- 
posable Quicaps.  39<!  pkg.  a(  drwg  ond 
depf,  stores.  S«nd  3i  for  somple  to  Dept. 
1-6,  The  Quicop  Co.,  233  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


TAKE  ATIP  FROM  THE  SERVICES  j 


CASKS 


WOVEN 

NAMES 


It's  o  rule  in  the  Services  to  mork  everything  with  the 

owner's  name.  Positive  identification  is  the  best  way 

to  avoid  losses  at  home,  too.   Mark  clothing,  linen, 

and  all  your  belongings  with  genuine  CAStl'S  Names. 

Ask  your  Dept.   Store,  or  write   us.   And   because 

military   business  comes  first,  please   ORDER    EARLY. 

TRll^LOFFC.R:Stndusl5cfor  1  DozenofyourFIRSTnamr. 

^aeU^e      74  CIlMtnut   St.,    So.    Norwalk,   Conn.,   or 
wH9n    9  S4  Gray  Street,  Belleville.  Onl. 


NTNt   DOZtN    SI. SO 
IWttVf   0O2IN   $3.00 


PRICES  ' 


HBIC   OOZtN     J1.S0 
SIX  DOZEN    S2.00 


'  "You're  his  girl  now.  You  had  his  baby. 
How  much  did  she  weigh  when  she  was  bom? 
Does  she  look  like  him?" 

Slowly  the  fanatical  look  faded  from  Mrs. 
Eddy's  pale  face.  Her  smile  changed  to  a 
sort  of  wondering  sweetness.  "Ten  pounds," 
she  said  proudly.  "And  boy,  did  she  hurt! 
She  has  Jim's  nose,  but  no  freckles  yet.  If 
you'll  open  that  top  bureau  drawer  I'll  show 
you  some  snapshots." 

But  just  then  Miss  Holt  came  in  and  asked 
Sally  please  to  go  deal  with  a  couple  of  lights 
down  the  hall. 

In  a  daze  Sally  did.  Somehow  she  must 
have  contrived  to  get  bedpans  properly  ad- 
justed, since  there  were  no  disasters,  but 
this  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  loving 
Providence,  because  various  unrelated  epi- 
sodes had  suddenly  all  added  up  to  some- 
thing in  her  mind. 

//  /  ivere  ill,  Sally  thought,  it  wouldn't  be 
the  least  bit  important  when  I  got  well  as  long 
as  I  did  eventually,  but  all  these  other  people — 
the  airplane  man,  the  torpedo  girl,  old  Mr. 
Seminole  and  now  Mrs.  Eddy — they're  all  so 
deep  in  living,  so  deep  in  waging  life  that  an 
interruption  is  sheer  torture  to  them.  And  look 
at  me;  I'm  almost  twenty-three.  Wouldn't  even 
a  hazardous  start  be  better  than  none  at  all? 
And  anyway,  loving,  although  it  may  hurt, 
never  really  hurt  anybody,  did  it? 

And  then,  besides  everything  else — no, 
perhaps  above  and  beyond  everything  else — 
there  was  Mrs.  Eddy's  faith;  mightn't  a  shot 
of  that  bring  Bruce  home  in  time  for  dinner 
just  once  in  a  while? 

But  after  Sally's  brief  moment  of  exalted 
conviction,  the  screws  were  turned  on. 
Down  and  down  they  twisted.  Ouch. 

Because  what  had  she  said  to  Bruce  last 
night?  She'd  said  that  she  wouldn't  take 
the  chance,  it  wasn't  worth  it.  She'd  told 
him  he  wasn't  capable  of  a  long  and  steady 
love. 

Okay;  supposing,  like  Jim  Eddy,  Bruce 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  a  home  of  his  own  be- 
fore he  left?  Okay,  then  there'd  be  Bunny 
Coleman,  who  was  bursting  to  give  him  one. 
Oh,  any  number!  And  all  their  families 
waiting  with  outstretched  arms. 

Where  has  he  been  all  day?  Not  seeing  her- 
self at  all,  Sally  stood  in  front  of  a  mirror 
taking  the  bobby  pins  out  of  her  Red  Cross 
cap.    Where  is  he  now? 

The  only  thought  she  had  in  the  world  was 
to  get  home.  She  ran  all  the  way.  Kept  her 
finger  on  the  bell,  hoping  to  get  Estelle  to 
hurry,  but  it  was  Bruce  who  opened  the  door 
lor  her.  He  was  in  tennis  clothes  with  a 
racket  in  his  hand. 

"Yours;  I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  he  said, 
grinning  and  holding  it  out.  "Ann  and  I  have 
been  having  a  terrific  session." 

"Put  that  thing  down,  Bruce  Baldwin," 
Sally  said.  "You're  going  to  need  both 
arms." 


FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  HOME 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Medical  costs  for  the  middle-class  family 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  ability  to  pay. 
And  in  the  cultural  field,  mothers  continu- 
ally protest  against  radio  programs,  tabloid 
newspapers  and  movies  playing  up  every 
variety  of  sexual,  neurotic  and  criminal 
sensationalism,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  means  of  making  their  protests 
effective. 

A  falling  birth  rate,  great  family  insecurity 
and  an  appalling  juvenile  delinquency  even 
in  peacetimes  in  the  world's  richest  democ- 
racy is  not  a  good  record  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion of  political  equality  for  women. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  organized 
women  put  their  minds  on  the  single  subject 
of  devising  a  consistent  all-around  program 
for  encouraging  larger  families  and  contrib- 
uting to  their  security,  they  could  do  more 
for  America  than  by  any  other  activities. 
For  the  home  is  the  basic  social  unit  of  all 
societies,  and  children  the  most  important 
national  product. 


c^or jour  young,  youriQ  Ips. . . 


a  dazz/tnp  col/ectwn  o, 


"^ 


A.  whole  fresh  batch  of  famous  Tussy 
lipsticks  has  arrived  at  smart  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere!  Smooth-textured 
and  softeninfi;  as  ever  .  .  .  indelible  as  a  girl 
could  wish !  ( ,hoose  from  the  many  rich, 
fashion-right  shades,  inchiding  Jevp  R<^d; 
bold,  deep  Fighting  Red;  healthy-bright 
Miss  America.  $1  each,  plus  tax. 


'4^^^ 


.  BUY    WAR    BONDS 
AND   STAMPS    NOW  I 


o  s  M  e  T I  Q^v  e  a 
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NEW  YOHK  22,  N.  Y. 
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A  BOY...  A  WATER  WHEEL 


AND  A  DREAM  ! 


IT  WORKED!  Perhaps  no  youngster  had 
ever  seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  .  .  . 
Over  a  little  dam  spilled  the  water  of  the 
country  ditch.  The  homemade  water  wheel 
began  to  turn  on  its  rake-handle  shaft.  Faster 
and  faster  it  went.  Next  step  was  to  connect 
it  to  an  old  coffee  mill  inside  the  woodshed. 

Pebbles  were  poured  into  the  churning  mill. 
They  sparked  and  crackled  like  a  Fourth  of 
July  display,  grinding  noisily  into  sand  to  be 
used  later  for  a  casting  mold. 

Here  in  this  water  wheel  was  the  first  mov- 
ing device  ever  created  by  Henry  Ford  ! 


Meantime,  somewhere  inside  his  inquiring 
mind,  a  dream  was  struggling  to  shape  itself. 
A  dream  of  other  wheels  that  would  one  day 
turn  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm  and  in- 
dustry ...  to  change  the  transportation  habits 
of  the  nation. 

Down  through  the  years,  from  water  wheels 
to  watches,  to  steam  engines,  to  gasoline  en- 
gines, Henry  Ford's  lively  interest  in  wheels 
progressed.  And  the  rest  is  history— the  history 
of  America's  great  automobile  industry. 

FORD    MOTOR    COMPANY 


From  that  day  in  May,  1895,  when  the  first 
Ford  car  was  wheeled  into  Bagley  Avenue, 
Detroit,  more  than  30,000,000  Ford-built  cars 
and  trucks  have  been  produced. 

Yet  the  thought  and  spirit  that  projnpted 
that  long-ago  experiment  with  the  water  wheel 
have  never  changed  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
There  is  still  the  same  ingenuity  that  is  not 
afraid  to  be  original  .  .  .  the  same  wanting-to- 
find-out-for-oneself  that  always  makes  for 
progress. 

Today,  this  philosophy  and  the  skills  de- 
veloped through  more  than  40  years  of  experi- 
ence are  being  applied  to  America's  vital  needs. 
From  this  will  arise  new  techniques  to  serve 
the  nation  even  better  when  Ford  resumes  the 
production  of  sturdy,  comfortable  transporta- 
tion, priced  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  As  Henry  Ford  has  said:  "Our  times 
are  primitive.  True  progress  is  yet  to  come." 
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"/  necer  dreamed  I'd  see  ihe  dayVd  rejoice  to  hear  rny  son  uas  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  for  anguished  weeks  when  he  was  missing,  we  thought  we'd  lost  him." 

HiijniD  MRSJomL  mm,w  mmmiRum 

THE  rest  of  the  flight  saw  that  particular  bomber  stricken  with  engine  trouble  and  land- 
ing as  best  it  could  in  the  sea,  a  few  miles  off  the  Italian  coast.  Rescue  craft  could  find 
neither  plane  nor  crew.  So  a  car  left  Clearwater,  Florida,  bearing  bad  news.  Fourteen 
miles  out  it  twisted  off  pavement  into  a  rutty  sand  road  among  oaks  and  pines  and 
pulled  up  at  the  summer  camp  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norval  Merritt  Faulds,  on  Lake  Butler. 
Mrs.  Faulds,  who  was  washing  dishes,  dried  her  hands  pretty  steadily  and  read  the  telegram: 

I  REGRET  TO  INFORM  YOU  REPORT  RECEIVED  STATES  YOUR  SON  SECOND  LIEUTENANT 
VINCENT  FAULDS  MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  ITALY  SINCE  TWENTY  JULY  IF  FURTHER 
DETAILS  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION  ON  HIS  STATUS  ARE  RECEIVED  YOU  WILL  BE 
PROMPTLY   NOTIFIED  ULIO   ADJUTANT   GENERAL 

"We  tried  to  tell  ourselves  half  the  cases  reported  missing  turn  up  safe  as  prisoners,"  says 
Vincent's  slow-spoken  but  highly  articulate  father,  "but  two  or  three  local  boys  had  already 
been  lucky  that  way  and  we  figured  maybe  the  percentages  had  run  out." 

They  hadn't.  Presently  came  Red  Cross  word  that  Vince  was  in  an  Italian  prison  camp 
and  well  enough  to  be  pitching  softball  as  camp  athletic  director.  Last  holidays  came  post 
cards  and  letters  to  "  Dearest  mom  "  indicating  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  German  camp. 

0.5%  of  American  familieH  bav«  in<!Uin<>M  of  1950410  or  more  a  year. 
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He  wanted  a  pair  of  pants,  a  shirt,  some 
warm  underwear,  a  Boy  Scout  knife,  dried 
eggs  and  dried  fruit — "Signing  off  now,  hope 
all  of  you  are  O.K.   Lx)ve,  Vincent." 

The  (Germans  have  a  nice  youngster  on 
their  hands  there,  all  curly-headed  six  feet 
of  him.  He  should  be  a  nice  youngster.  He 
was  raised  by  experts. 

You  can  see  the  expertness  still  working 
on  the  Faulds  grandchildren.  When  Richie 
Meath,  eldest  grandson,  is  sprawled  on  the 
floor  looking  at  pictures  and  granddaddy's 
attention  is  called,  down  he  goes  on  the  floor 
alongside  with  no  thought  of  whatever  dig- 
nity appertains  to  being  principal  of  Clear- 
water Junior  High  School.  At  bedtime  for 
Kathleen,  Richie's  three-year-old  sister, 
granddaddy  beamingly  carries  her  up  and 
tucks  her  in  as  he  always  used  to  do  with  his 
own  brood.  Almira  Faulds,  ample  and  sweet- 
faced  grandma  in  the  picture,  has  taught 
school  fifteen  years.  Her  husband  has 
taught  twenty-one.  Thousands  of  youngsters 
have  passed  through  their  hands  and,  young- 
sterlike, have  been  contrary,  ffighty,  simul- 
taneously too  big  for  their  breeches  and  too 
heedless  for  their  years.  Yet  neither  has  a 
trace  of  sourness  toward  the  young  of  the 
species,  rather  an  immense  loyalty. 

"  In  all  my  teaching  experience,  I've  never 
known  a  real  case  of  juvenile  delinquency," 
Professor  Faulds  says,  "but  I  knew  a  lot  of 
delinquent  parents.  That's  where  the  trouble 
is.  Give  a  normal  youngster  responsibility 
and  useful  work  and ,  you  seldom  get  a 
problem  child." 

He  speaks  as  both  successful  teacher  and 
successful  father  of  six,  now  ranging  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  and  all  turning  out  well. 
Melisse,  eldest  and  mother  of  two,  early 
married  a  man  who  is  now  chief  of  personnel 
at  a  Mobile  war  plant.  Morris,  chemist  for  a 
phosphate  mine  in  Northern  Florida,  has  a 
pretty  wife  and  a  vivacious  little  daughter 
who,  whenever  turned  loose  in  the  Faulds' 
huge  living  room,  heads  straight  for  grandma. 


Jeanette's  husband  teaches  in  an  Army 
weather  school  in  Illinois  and  is  father  of  a 
fourth  grandchild.  When  his  bad  luck  came, 
Vincent  was  due  for  a  step  in  rank,  his  C.  O. 
wrote,  and  had  just  been  made  a  flight  leader; 
before  joining  the  Air  Corps,  he  was  doing 
well  teaching  manual  arts  at  Cedar  Keys, 
Florida.  Young  Ruth  is  a  sedate  senior  at 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,  and  young 
Stanley,  University  of  Florida  freshman  who 
has  always  been  plane-crazy,  is  already 
sworn  into  the  Air  Corps  and  probably  gets 
into  uniform  this  spring. 

Busyness  and  skill  made  up  the  back- 
ground they  were  reared  in.  As  a  boy,  Norval 
Faulds  worked  in  his  father's  sheet-metal 
shop  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  picked  up 
watch  repairing  from  a  local  jeweler.  Okla- 
homa A.  &  M.  made  him  a  graduate  elec- 
trical engineer  in  1910,  and  two  years  with 
General  Electric  in  Schenectady  made  it 
stick.  Skills  in  cabinetmaking  and  all-round 
machining  soaked  in  through  his  skin,  along 
with  a  hankering  to  invent  things.  When- 
ever the  household  needs  anything,  from 
pressure  cooker  to  tea  wagon,  pop  makes  it 
himself  in  the  manual-arts  shop  at  the  high 
school.  If  no  good  design  is  readily  avail- 
able, he  rolls  his  own. 

Ihe  Faulds'  gaunt  old  farmhouse  in  the 
middle  of  their  own  twenty-six  acres  of 
citrus  needed  remodeling.  Pop  and  the  boys 
did  it  and  won  a  state  remodeling  award. 
The  family  wanted  a  summer  camp  on  their 
lake  lot.  Pop  and  the  boys  planned  and 
built  it  from  scratch,  plus  the  landing  pier, 
plus  the  canvas  boats,  plus  the  diving  float 
on  barrels  that  is  shoved  out  to  deep  water 
by  an  outboard  motor,  plus  the  outdoor 
cooking  layout,  plus  the  miraculous  gadget 
that  roasts  hot  dogs  on  an  endless  chain  of 
spits. 

Pruning,  cultivating,  spraying  the  citrus 
grove  meant  plenty  more  healthy  and  com- 
radely education,  always  with  pop  inculcating 


'^Children  should  be  taught  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  and 
to  earn  a  living."  The  Prof  doesn't  see  why  90%  of  school  work 
should  be  slanted  toward  college,  wlien  only  10%  of  our  kids 
get  there.  His  high-school  pupils  built  a  model  house,  com- 
plete with  plumbing  and  wiring,  which  is  now  being  lived  in. 
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"Some  mothers  have  the  strange  idea  that  if  their  daughters 
don't  know  liow,  they'll  never  have  to  do  housework,"  pro- 
tests Almira.  She  wants  high-school  courses  for  brides,  but 
adds,  '^'Girls  need  practice  at  home  too."  Mrs.  Faulds  runs 
her  own  ten-room  house  after  school  hours,  without  a  maid. 


A  great  man  for  gadgets,  the  Prof  has  invented  a  picnic  spit 
(above)  that  roasts  20  wienies  at  a  time.  He  also  built  Almira's 
pressure  cooker.  Most  profitable  brain  storm  so  far:  A  citrus 
juicer  that  netted  him  $25,000.  The  Faulds  run  a  26-acre 
orange,  grapefruit  grove  on  the  side.  Last  year  netted  nothing. 


^'The  things  I  want  most,"  wrote  Vincent  from  prison  camp, 
''are  pants,  shirts,  socks,  underwear,  and  all  the  cigarettes 
possible."  Here  his  Dad,  Ruth  and  Stan  (both  home  from 
college)  pack  Vincent  an  11 -pound  parcel,  which  next-of-kin 
can  send  prisoners  every  60  days.  Red  Cross  specifies  the  size. 


Daughter  Jeanette,  23,  has  traipsed  around  to  three  states, 
four  Army  posts,  after  her  husbaiul,  S/Sgt.  Carl  Phillips. 
The  Faulds  first  saw  their  fourth  grandchild,  }  iticent 
(above^,  when  he  was  five  months  old.  Carl  is  now  an 
instructor  at  Army  weather  school  at  Chanute  Field,  HI 


co-operation  and  skill  as  naturally  as  breath- 
ing air.  The  local  citrus-grove  co-operative 
does  most  of  the  work  on  the  grove  these 
days,  but  there  are  plenty  of  odd  chores  for 
Saturdays.  And  any  of  the  boys  who  are 
around— on  vacations,  for  instance— still 
automatically  pitch  in. 

It  was  the  same  story  with  the  three  girls. 
Since  Almira  is  the  kind  of  cook  whose 
cakes  people  clamor  for  at  church  suppers — 
or  maybe  her  chicken  pie  or  her  Key  West 
style  hush-puppies  are  best  known — they 
became  natural  good  cooks.  Turned  out  to 
be  good  dressmakers,  too,  their  mother  re- 
ports shrewdly,  on  reaching  the  age  where 
skill  with  a  needle  meant  more  and  prettier 
clothes  for  themselves. 

No  Faulds  ever  had  a  chance  to  be  bored. 
Ever  since  1922,  when  Clearwater  persuaded 
him  to  teach  manual  arts,  the  professor  has 
taught  full  time,  run  his  citrus  business  and 
been  absorbed  besides  in  mechanical  gad- 
gets. His  big-scale  orange  juicer,  now  used 
in  many  Florida  canning  plants,  brought  him 
only  $25,000  in  a  deal  that  he  is  still  sore 
about,  but  he  hopes  to  get  his  own  back  with 
a  small  counter-size  juicer  that  he  still  con- 
trols. Night  after  night  Almira  has  waked 
to  hear  her  husband  muttering  and  shuffling 
about  the  room  when  a  specially  knotty 
gadget  problem  kept  him  from  sleeping. 

As  Melisse  reached  seventeen  and  college 
for  six  was  in  view,  Almira  decided  "it  was 
time  mamma  went  back  to  earning  some 
money."  Norval's  mother,  then  living  with 
them,  took  over  looking  after  the  youngsters, 
Almira  dusted  off  her  certificate — she  taught 
two  years  in  Oklahoma  while  Norval  was 
East — and  went  to  teaching  household  eco- 
nomics at  the  same  school.  Until  the  doctor 
recently  ordered  her  to  slow  down,  she  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Upper  Pinellas  County 
Red  Cross  and  taught  canteen  and  home- 
nutrition  courses  to  the  tune  of  180  hours  a 
year,  besides  running  the  house  with  just  a 
laundress  in  two  days  a  week.  That's  the 
way  it  goes. 

Then  she  and  Norval  are  both  active  at 
the  local  Presbyterian  church,  he  as  a  deacon 
and  Sunday-school  teacher,  she  in  the  Busi- 
nesswomen's Circle.  Kids  growing  up  with 
such  parents  could  feel,  even  in  pop's  queer 
springy  walk  and  mom's  guileless  and  yet 
knowing  competence,  that  things  would 
make  sense  if  you  kept  busy  doing  things  the 
best  way  you  knew. 

Naturally  there  were  hitches.  Almira  still 
chuckles  when  recalling  how  Norval  had  to 
tell  fifteen-year-old  Melisse  she  couldn't  go 
to  a  dance  with  a  youngster  of  whom  he  dis- 
approved. Dissolving  into  bitter  tears,  she 
sobbed  out,  "All  right,  if  you  find  yourself 
with  an  old  maid  on  your  hands,  it'll  be  your 
own  fault ! "  Mom  undoubtedly  chuckled  at 
the  time  too — parental  pompousness  fosters 
no  strains  in  the  Faulds  household.  Things 
were  always  spontaneous,  even  punishments. 
As  a  small  boy  young  Vincent,  now  queerly 


behind  Nazi  bars  in  Saxony,  was  a  terror  on 
clean  clothes.  \\'hen  he  got  mixed  up  with  a 
greasy  machine  while  wearing  hi  s  Sunday  best, 
pop  told  him  briskly  he  didn't  deserve  clean 
clothes,  stripped  him  and  dressed  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  a  burlap  sack  with  holes 
cut  in  the  top.  The  boy  (a)  cried  his  eyes  out 
and  (b)  was  markedly  careful  fronrthen  on. 

As  CRUSADER  for  Vocational  education, 
jx)p  believes  in  handling  pupils  just  as  Al- 
mira and  he  handled  offspring.  He  insists  on 
keeping  his  hand  in  at  teaching,  though  the 
principal's  job  is  exacting  in  itself.  A  few 
years  ago  his  boys  at  school  designed  and 
built  the  cafeteria  building  and  took  a 
county-fair  prize  with  a  small  demountable 
model  house,  complete  to  lighting  and 
plumbing — the  job  cannily  financed  by  sell- 
ing chances  on  the  house  itself. 

The  Faulds'  first  appearance  in  Florida 
was  characteristically  informal.  Bored  with 
the  sheet-metal  trade  in  Oklahoma,  Norval 
proposed  farming  a  piece  of  Florida  land 
that  his  father  owned.  Almira  was  nothing 
loath — she  had  already  cheerfully  given  up 
her  teaching  job  to  marry  him  when  he  was 
newly  home  from  the  East  and  jobless.  She 
and  Nerval's  mother  and  the  two  current 
babies  came  down  by  train.  Norval  made 
the  trip — twelve  days  in  freezing  weather — 
squiring  a  freight  car  containing  their  house- 
hold belongings,  a  team  of  horses,  a  new  calf 
and  a  bunch  of  chickens.  For  twenty-four- 
hour  stretches,  when  the  car  was  being 
shunted  round  in  yards,  he  couldn't  get  the 
hospitality  of  the  caboose  either.  As  native 
Floridians  saw  him  emerge  at  the  end  of  the 
trip,  they  unanimously  asked,  "What'd  ya 
come  here  for?  Ain't  there  good  land  in 
Oklahoma?  Ever  farm  before?  What?  No?" 
and  walked  away,  making  no  bones  of  their 
opinion  of  Yankee  sanity. 

The  house  on  the  property  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  large  charred  hole  in  the 
living-room  floor  where  tramps  had  built  a 
fire.  The  land  was  uncleared.  Norval  spat 
on  his  hands  and  cleared  enough  for  a  crop 
of  cucumbers  that  netted  $2000  the  first 
season.  But  the  place  was  way  out  in  the 
bushes  and  the  kids  needed  some  town  ad- 
vantages, so  he  made  a  swap  with  a  relative 
that  brought  him  the  present  citrus  grove 
and  house  only  a  few  miles  from  the  conserva- 
tive and  prosperous  gulf  resort  of  Clearwater. 

This  change  in  plan  bothered  nobody. 
Both  were  geared  in  the  classic  American 
tradition  of  use  common  sense  and  try  any- 
thing. Almira's  father,  for  instance,  did 
nicely  with  schoolteaching,  banking,  real 
estate,  farming  and  storekeeping  more  or 
less  simultaneously  combined  as  a  career. 
In  spite  of  the  local  gloom,  they  have  never 
had  a  moment  of  either  personal  or  economic 
regret  about  having  left  home.  The  citrus 
grove  has  hardly  broken  even  for  several 
years  now — this  season  may  break  the  trend 
(Continued  on  Page  163) 
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THERE  are  loo  many  jobs  waiting  for  sweet  girl  graduates  this 
June.  On  every  side  eager  fingers  beckon  to  tliis  new  crop  ol 
available  womanpower.  In  the  classified  columns  of  a  big- 
town  newspaper  on  a  recent  Sunday,  there  were  over  two 
thousand  offers  of  positions  for  young  women,  not  counting  bids  for 
domestic  help.  All  of  this  large-scale  commercial  wooing  is  apart 
from  the  patriotic  appeals  from  uniformed  services,  farm  labor 
groups,  or  war  plants. 

Young  feet  need  have  no  fear  of  weary  tramping  of  the  streets 
these  days  in  search  of  an  honest  wage  and  a  worthy  job. 

It  takes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  judgment  on  a  girl's  part  to 
know  what  to  do.  If  you  have  been  thoroughly  and  expensively 
trained  in  college  or  professional  school,  it  is  disturbing  to  see  young 
women,  equipped  only  with  high-school  education,  or  less,  jumping 
easily  into  situations  paying  twice  the  money  you  could  normally 
hope  to  earn  in  five  years'  time.  The  whole  situation  is  particularly 
disturbing  if  your  warm  heart  and  patriotic  spirit  make  you  realize 
that  your  first  duty  is  to  see  if  you  cannot  be  of  value  to  your  coun- 
try in  uniform. 

There  is  pressing  need  of  increasing  numbers  of  healthy,  intelli- 
gent young  women  in  all  of  the  services.  The  first  recruits  a:re  doing 
their  jobs  so  well  they  have  truly  become  a  second,  all-important 
line  of  fighters  in  this  war.  The  girl  who  qualifies  for  a  uniform  of 
navy,  khaki  or  olive  can  well  feel  an  inward  glow;  first,  because  she 
has  proven,  by  being  accepted,  that  she  has  a  1-A  mentality  and 
well  co-ordinated  body,  and  second,  because  there  will  never  need 
be  any  doubt  in  her  mind  but  that  she  has  given  her  best  to  the  war 
effort.  She  can  be  proud  all  her  life.  She  will  share,  as  outsiders  will 
never  be  able  to  do,  in  the  richest  memories  of  a  generation  of 
fighters. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  both  her  personal  and  business  life  will 
benefit  by  the  training  she  receives.  An  understanding  of  discipline, 
co-operation,  and  high  standards  of  health  and  behavior  are  win- 
ning factors  in  any  environment.  Every  girl  coming  newly  to  the 
working  world  this  year  owes  it  to  herself  as  well  as  her  country  to 
ask,  first  of  all,  "Could  I  serve  best  in  uniform?" 

If  because  of  physical  handicap,  economic  responsibilities  or  other 
justifiable  reasons,  the  services  are  out,  there  are  other  questions 
to  consider,  especially  for  the  girl  who  (Continued  on  Page  170) 
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Girl  graduates  are  facing  a  topsy-turvy  situation  today.  In 
typical  "huddles,"  Ruth  and  her  friends  make  future  plans. 
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ItEMINDKKS 

#  Distrust  an  easy  job.  If  you  are  not 
learning,  you  are  slipping. 

#  A  prospective  employer  becomes 
acquainted  with  your  assets  in  this 
order:  1.  Appearance.  2.  Manner. 
3.  Talent.  If  the  first  two  don't 
measure  up,  you  may  never  get  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  the  last! 

0  Temperament  is  an  indulgence 
that  can  be  afforded  only  by  execu- 
tives and  may  be  too  costly  even  then. 

9  If  there  is  one  fellow  worker  who 
"rubs  you  crosswise,"  that  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  if  there  are  half  a  dozen, 
check  your  own  disposition. 

#  Sultry  perfume,  high  heels,  elabo- 
rate coiffures  and  bespangled  dresses 
require  moonlight  .  .  .  or  electricity. 
They   are   not   for  daytime   workers. 


#  There  is  no  smarter  work  garb  for 
either  sex  this  year  than  a  uniform! 

#  A  tidy  girl  looks  as  though  she 
would  keep  a  tidy  desk.  Crooked 
stocking  seams  and  a  dragging  slip 
make  a  boss  wonder  whether  records 
are  sloppily  kept  too. 

0  Your  employer  is  more  interested 
in  his  plans  than  in  yours.  Keep  his 
interests  in  mind  when  you  apply  for 
a  job,  and  even  more  after  you  get  it. 

#  Never  distrust  your  own  capacities. 
You  probably  have  talents  you  never 
suspected.  Most  people  have.  Give 
yourself  a  chance  to  develop  them  by 
always  being  willing  to  learn.  Big 
jobs  are  looking  for  good  people  just 
as  much  as  good  people  are  looking 
for  big  jobs. 
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peaking  of  Value : 

Tomorrow  Promises  Great  "Buys".  .  .  But  Today, 
When  Value  Counts  Most  .  .  .  There's 
One  "Buy"  You  Cannot  Match! 


TOMORROW — Pre-fabrlcated  houses,  with  scientifically  de- 
signed nurseries  .  .  .  built-in  ultra-violet  "sunlamp"  lighting 
.  .  .  automatic  sound  systems  that  tell  you  when  the  baby's 
awake  .  .  .  and  heated  floors  to  safeguard  against  colds. 
What  value  to  look  forward  to! 


TOMORROW — Television  sets  that  will  bring  famous  screen 
and  stage  stars  right  into  your  living  room  on  enlarged  screens 
.  .  .  with  third-dimension  pictures  m  natural  colors,  so  lifelike 
you'll  scarcely  believe  your  eyes  ...  all  at  the  push  of  a  button. 
Just  another  great  value  waiting  for  you! 


BUT  TODAY'S  GREAT  VALUE  is  Marvel 
"Enriched"  Bread  .  .  .  made  with  the  finest 
ingredients  ...  yet  it  costs  you  less.  Toast 
it,  taste  it,  test  it  .  .  .  see  for  yourself  why 
it's  "America's  Best  Bread  Buy" ! 


rOMORROW — Streamlined,  air-conditioned  kitchens  that  are 
I  marvel  in  convenience!  .  .  .  Built-in  refrigerators  with  glass 
ioors  .  .  .  "push  button"  electric  ranges  that  watch  over  your 
coking  with  magic  precision  .  .  .  and  hundreds  of,other  im- 
provements. Big  values  in  the  making! 


©  19'14,  The  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 


Jfs  time  to 


*um  io 


AT   ALL   A&P   FOOD   STORES 


(Except   on    Pacific    Coast) 
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The  big  difference  between  Ironrite 
and  all  other  ironers  is  its  two  usable 
open  ends  and  its  "over  the  shoe" 
ironing. 

Ironrite's  pointed  ironing  shoe  is 
scientifically  shaped  to  get  into  those 
hard-to-iron  places  such  as  shirt  yokes, 
cuffs,  plaits  and  curtain  ruffles,  which 
sometimes  are  finished  by  hand.  Iron- 
rite  is  the  only  ironer  on  which  you 
iron  over  a  pointed  shoe  rather  than 
a  large  cumbersome  roll. 

It  saves  you  much  time  and  work, 
and  enables  you  to  do  all  of  your 
ironing   on   your    ironer. 

When  the  war's  over,  and  new 
Ironrites  are  again  being  made,  you'll 
get  a  big  thrill  out  of  a  free  Ironrite 
demonstration.  No  obligation.  Plan 
now  to  ask  for  a  demonstration  as 
soon  as  available.  Ironrite  irons  any- 
thing washable,  and  guarantees  100% 
ironing    satisfaction. 

In  the  meantime,  keep  your  ironer 
money    in   War   Bonds! 

THE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

36   Piquette  Avenue,   Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  for 
your  copy   now.   It's  free! 

Ironnle 

The  World's  Finest  Ironer 


The  only  ironer  with  two 


Usable  Open  Ends 

Twice  ashandy-Twke  a$  Fast! 


WHAT  MAKES  A  liOOD 


BY   I.T.  rOMDR.  LE<«LIE    B.  HOHMAN,  VSIVR  (MC) 

Asaaciate  in  Psychiatry'^  Johns  Hapkins  University 


SO  MUCH  recent  popular  literature  has 
emphasized ' '  the  facts  of  life  "  as  the  basis 
for  success  in  marriage  that  it  is  a  delight 
to  find  a  teacher  of  homemaking  like 
Mrs.  Norval  Faulds,  of  Clearwater,  Florida, 
who  approaches  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  daily  hving.  Exceptionally  success- 
ful herself  as  mother  of  six  and  a  homemaker 
extraordinary,  she  considers  such  practical 
aspects  as  household  management  and 
budgeting  the  main  points  because,  she  says, 
their  tremendous  importance  for  happy  mar- 
riages has  been  all  but  forgotten  today. 

After  being  called  upon  in  my  private 
practice  of  psychiatry  to  work  out  adjust- 
ments in  many  failing  marriages,  I  can 
testify  to  the  sound  basis  for  Mrs.  Faulds' 
idea.  I  am  not  denying  the  essentials  of 
healthy  physical  and  intellectual  compan- 
ionship between  husbands  and  wives  when  I 
say  it  is  iimply  slovenly  housekeeping,  bad 
management  of  money  and  bad  cooking 
which  are  at  the  root  of  innumerable  di- 
vorces. 

Homemaking  in  this  day  of  sketchy  living 
has  lost  the  dignity  it  had  for  our  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers.  Mrs.  Faulds 
traces  a  considerable  part  of  the  lack  of 
training  in  housekeeping  and  cooking  among 
young  American  girls  to  the  fact  that  many 
mothers,  secretly  disrespectful  themselves  of 
the  household  arts,  feel  that  if  their  daugh- 
ters do  not  learn  to  do  such  work,  they  will 
never  have  to  do  it.  Another  faulty  notion, 
she  has  discovered,  is  the  belief  that  the 
necessary  learning  will  come  "soon  enough" 
after  marriage.  In  advising  parents  on  child 
training,  I  also  have  found  these  two  no- 
tions all  too  prevalent. 

The  mother  who  vaguely  dieams  that  her 
daughter  will  make  a  marriage  in  which  serv- 
ants will  perforin  all  routine  tasks  is  blind 
to  the  reality  of  statistics,  which  show  that 
wives  who  do  their  own  work  are  in  the  vast 
majority.  Suppose  the  daughter  should  be- 
come one  who  combines  marriage  with  an 
outside  job;  she  will  have  all  the  more  need 
for  efficiency  in  homemaking,  because  she 
must  get  the  utmost  from  the  limited  time 
she  has  for  doing,  or  directing,  the  work. 

If  she  is  lucky  enough  to  make  a  rich  mar- 
riage, she  still  needs  this  training.  Even 
where  there  is  enough  money  for  a  whole 
staff  of  servants,  I  have  yet  to  visit  a  beau- 
tifully run  home  in  which  the  wife  herself 
does  not  have  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping 
and  cooking  to  apply  as  a  standard  of  what 
she  should  expect.  In  any  case,  money  may 
not  last  and  employment  conditions  may 
change.  Thousands  who  once  had  cooks  and 
maids  have  learned  since  the  war  emergency 
how  important  the  ordinary  household  skills 
can  be  in  maintaining  a  happy  home. 

Ihese  facts  would  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
obvious  to  mention,  except  that  I  have  en- 
countered in  my  practice  so  many  parents 
who  have  overlooked  them  entirely.  A  less 
obvious  factor,  and  one  which  virtually  all 
parents  fail  to  see,  is  the  possible  effect, of 
coasting  along  comfortably  on  the  assump- 
tion that  daughters  will  learn  the  essentials 
of  homemaking  soon  enough. 

It  is  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  marriage 
that  lasting  strains  and  irritations  often 
have  their  inception.  The  bridegroom  and 
bride — possibly  somewhat  restless  under 
their  new  restrictions,  possibly  wondering  in 
trying  moments  whether  they  have  made 
wise  choices — are  forming  their  first  realistic 
impressions  of  each  other  as  life  partners. 
Income  usually  is  low  then.  At  the  very 
time  when  it  is  most  valuable  for  the  bride 
to  know  something  about  homemaking  and 
the  bridegroom  to  know  something  about 
budgeting,  the  ones  who  have  had  no  train- 
ing are  just  starting  to  try  to  learn.  Starting 
too  late,  some  of  them  never  succeed. 


In  the  glow  of  the  honeymoon  the  young 
husband  may  think  it  is  cute  and  amusing 
that  his  wife  is  so  clumsy  at  her  homemaking 
job,  and  she  may  think  it  is  rather  dashing 
of  him  to  have  so  little  sense  about  money. 
Still  the  strains  are  there,  duly  noted  and 
smiled  away  for  the  moment. 

Unless  the  learning  on  both  sides  is  rapid 
and  adequate,  these  same  strains  may  cause 
open  trouble  later.  The  psychiatrist  in  pri- 
vate practice  is  distressingly  familiar  with 
the  report  from  troubled  wives,  "He  never 
has  had  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the 
amount  of  work  and  money  it  takes  to  run 
the  house,"  and  the  plaint  of  unhappy  hus- 
bands, "From  the  day  of  our  wedding  she 
always  has  been  extravagant  and  a  total 
failure  as  a  homemaker." 

Ihe  tendency  in  amateur  discussions  of 
marriage  is  to  trace  every  single  difficulty  to 
sex  maladjustment.  "They  fuss  constantly 
about  bills  and  the  way  their  house  should 
be  run  because  they  are  sexually  antagonis- 
tic," says  the  bright  young  lady  at  the  party 
who  has  read  a  popular  book  on  psychiatry. 
The  truth  which  such  amateur  psychiatrists 
never  seem  to  grasp  is  that  the  rule  often 
works  in  reverse. 

A  husband  who  talked  to  me  shortly  be- 
fore I  went  into  active  service  in  the  Navy 
said  he  was  intensely  worried  because  he 
and  his  wife  were  becoming  more  and  more 
incompatible.  He  was  sure  that  loss  of 
physical  attraction  was  really  to  blame. 
Questioning  revealed  that  he  had  a  deep, 
smoldering  bitterness  toward  his  wife  and 
that  the  main  source  of  it  was  her  ineffi- 
ciency in  managing  their  home  and  rearing 
their  children. 

"  We  have  two  servants  and  a  nursemaid," 
he  said,  "but  my  brother's  wife,  doing  all 
her  own  cooking  and  housework  and  taking 
care  of  her  own  children,  still  serves  better 
food,  creates  a  more  tasteful  home  and  has 
better-trained  children  than  we  have.  I'm 
not  bothered  about  the  money.  It's  only 
that  I  hate  stupidity  and  mismanagement." 

I  did  not  take  his  unsupported  word,  be- 
cause there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
his  expressed  indignation  was  merely  a 
symptom  of  hidden  frictions.  But  when  I 
talked  to  his  wife— who  was  far  from  stupid, 
by  the  way — her  own  admissions  of  her 
shortcomings  as  a  homemaker  and  mother 
corroborated  his  account.  They  quarreled 
about  it  continually,  she  said.  Determined 
to  do  better,  she  has  succeeded  fairly  well. 
When  the  disagreement  which  had  been 
blocking  their  affections  was  removed,  the 
loss  of  attraction  which  the  husband  had 
imagined  took  care  of  itself. 

This  reforming  wife  is  having  quite  a 
struggle  directing  her  two  maids  and  the 
nursemaid — war-emergency  variety  and  not 
of  the  best.  Conducting  a  home  well  will  be 
an  even  greater  ordeal  in  the  more  typical, 
servantless  household  if  the  wife  has  ac- 
quired no  skill  in  homemaking  during  the 
years  when  it  could  have  been  acquired  most 
easily.  The  best  years  in  which  to  make  a 
start  are  in  childhood — the  years  in  which 
Almira  Faulds  began  to  train  her  own  three 
daughters.  Excellent  as  Mrs.  Faulds'  classes 
in  home  economics  and  her  special  course  on 
home  and  family  are,  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  make  up  entirely  for  earlier  op- 
portunities which  have  been  missed  in  the 
students'  own  homes. 

A  second  strong  reason  for  an  early  start 
in  this  training  is  that  girls — and  boys  too 
are  almost  invariably  eager  to  learn  house- 
hold skills  when  they  are  young.  Helping 
mother  with  the  cooking,  helping  father  hoe 
the  garden  or  build  a  porch  swing,  helping 
to  plan  meals  with  an  eye  on  comparative 
prices  are  exciting  adventures  to  little  girls 
and  boys.  They  gain  a  feeling  of  importance 


ISth  Ceniuri/ 

^  OLD  RUGS 

CARPETS,  CLOTHING 
^04/^  lip  to  /Z 

LEARN  HOW  Olson  "Rug  Magic" 
makes  beautiful  New  Rags  from  the  valu- 
able wools,  etc.,  in  discarded  materials. 

IT'S  ALL  SO  EASY!  Your  bundle  of 
material  is  picked  up  at  your  door  by  Freight 
or  E.xpress  and  shipped  at  our  expense  to  the 
Olson  Factory.    We  do  the  rest! 

By  the  Olson  Process  we  shred,  merge,i 
reclaim  materials  of  all  kinds,  then  bleach,; 
card,  spin,  dye  and  weave  lovely,  new 

BROADLOOM  RUGS 

.  .  .  deep-textured  rugs  that  are  Seamless 
and  Reversible  for  double  wear  and  luxury. 
Sizes  up  to  16  ft.  wide,  any  length,  in: 

Solid  Colors  18th  Century  Texture 

Two-tone  Early  American  Leaf 

Tweed  Blends         Oriental  Designs         Ovals 

Our  70th  Year.  We  guarantee  to  satisfy  or 
pay  for  materials.  Over  2  million  customers. 
We  do  not  have  agents  or  sell  thru  stores.  (Sorry 
if  war  work  sometimes  causes  delays.) 

Chicago  New  York     at  '   x  C  D    IT    C 

San  Francisco      '!  Ji.,.^|  ■      Im    II    f 

RUG  BOOK 

Write  for  beau- 
tiful Olson  Rug 
Catalog  &  Dec- 
orating Guide  in 
full  colors —  26 
model  rooms  — 
full  information 
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to  the  family  and  of  being  on  the  inside  in 
its  affairs.  In  too  many  famihes  this  eager 
interest  is  actually  discouraged  because  the 
first  "help"  of  small  children  is  usually  a 
bother. 

A  further  discouragement  is  that  in  mod- 
em homes  there  generally  is  not  the  need  of 
assistance  from  youngsters  or  the  sense  of 
close  sharing  of  family  life  that  there  was  in 
our  grandparents'  era.  I  would  be  among 
the  last  to  deny  the  blessings  of  excellent 
canned  foods,  ready-made  dresses,  gas  and 
electric  stoves  and  central  heating.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  these  and  other 
modern  conveniences  have  taken  away  much 
of  the  useful  homework  which  children  once 
had.  Mothers  today  will  have  to  put  their 
minds  to  it  and  make  definite  plans  if  they 
intend  to  equip  their  daughters  with  the 
training  in  the  homemaking  arts  which  was 
more  or  less  forced  upon  most  of  our  grand- 
mothers by  the  everyday  routine  of  old- 
fashioned  households. 

Mere  are  some  rules,  based  on  sound  psy- 
chologic principles,  by  which  the  training 
can  be  guided: 

1.  The  best  way  to  arouse  interest  in  your 
daughter  is  to  be  interested  yourself.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
success  of  Mrs.  Faulds,  as  it  is  with  any 
good  teacher.  If  you  don't  feel  real  interest, 
pretend  to  have  it  while  your  daughter  is 
working  with  you. 

2.  Encourage  a  start  on  light  tasks — such 
as  baking  a  little  separate  cake  from  dough 
taken  from  your  big  one — just  as  soon  as  the 
little  girl  shows  an  inclination  to  try.  Set 
more  difficult  tasks  for  her  gradually.  Con- 
sole her  in  first  failures,  but  don't  let  her  be 
satisfied  with  any  accomplishment  that  is 
less  than  reasonably  should  be  expected  at 
her  age. 

3.  Assign  definite  homemaking  duties, 
within  her  increasing  abilities,  including  part 
of  the  care  of  younger  sister  or  brother  if  she 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one.  Require 
her  to  fulfill  such  duties  as  making  her  bed 
at  a  specified  time.  Don't  let  her  acquire 
the  habit  of  dawdling  and  of  quitting  half- 
completed  work  when  her  zest  for  it  lags. 
Real  excellence  in  homemaking  and  mother- 
hood demands,  in  addition  to  the  budgeting 
of  money,  the  budgeting  of  time,  interest 
and  energy. 

4.  Though  there  is  no  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  inherent  aptitudes  or  the  inherent 
lack  of  them,  much  of  what  passes  for  native 
aptitude  is  the  result  of  early  training.  If 
your  daughter  displays  no  ability  or  inclina- 
tion for  work  that  is  important  to  her  future 


happiness,  she  obviously  should  get  extra 
training  in  that  work. 

5.  Don't  allow  the  training  to  lapse  into 
mere  humdrum.  Give  it  novelty  and  drama 
by  planning  unusual  meals,  trying  new 
recipes,  working  out  improvements  in  home 
decoration  which  come  within  your  budget. 
Women's  magazines  supply  ideas.  Mrs. 
Faulds  says  she  finds  the  How  America 
Lives  series  especially  helpful  in  her  course 
on  home  and  family. 

The  training  of  boys  in  homemaking  has 
been  mentioned  only  occasionally  and  briefly 
in  this  article,  because  the  home  is  primarily 
woman's  sphere.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  husbands  should  not  give  far  more 
understanding — and  actual  working  help — 
than  they  usually  do.  The  boy  who  keeps  a 
normal  boyish  interest  in  boys'  games  and 
boys'  work  is  certainly  better  off  if  he  learns 
something  about  cooking  too.  He  surely  will 
be  a  better  husband  if  he  knows  something 
about  running  a  house  and  managing  family 
finances.  I  am  convinced  that  prosperous 
American  fathers  and  mothers  ask  their  sons 
to  do  too  little  work  in  their  households  and 
do  not  tell  them  enough  about  family  ex- 
penses. Mrs.  Faulds'  homemaking  course, 
welcoming  boys  and  emphasizing  such  prac- 
tical problems  as  budgeting,  fills  a  real  gap. 

Adequate  training  of  our  girls  and  boys  in 
the  work  and  responsibilities  which  they 
should  be  prepared  to  face  would  pay  a 
special  dividend  in  improvement  of  their 
character  and  stamina.  As  a  psychiatrist,  I 
heartily  second  the  statement  of  Norval 
Faulds,  principal  of  the  Clearwater  Junior 
High  School,  that  if  you  give  a  normal, 
healthy  youngster  a  fair  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  useful  work,  you  seldom  will  have 
a  problem  child. 

Ihe  regular  dividend  which  would  be  paid 
continuously  on  homemaking  skills  would  be 
the  increase  in  happiness  in  American  mar- 
riages. The  husband  would  have  more  ap- 
preciation of  his  wife's  achievements  if  he 
knew  what  an  amount  of  important  work  she 
is  called  upon  to  do  in  managing  their  home 
and  rearing  their  children.  With  understand- 
ing on  both  sides,  disagreements  over  ex- 
penses would  be  sharply  reduced.  There 
would  be  more  wives  keenly  interested  in 
their  homemaking  career,  fewer  made  un- 
happy because  their  lives  seem  to  them  to  be 
"dull  drudgery."  By  and  large,  we  like  to 
do  what  we  do  well.  Even  those  wives  who 
never  learn  really  to  enjoy  their  work  can 
accomplish  it — if  well  trained — without  an 
effort  which  saps  their  energies  for  other  en- 
joyments. 


"I guess  she's  right  at  the  age  where 
she's  beginning   to  notice  boys." 
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To  the  v^oman  who  uses  Fels-Naptha  Soap  there  is 
nothing  vague  about  Unconditional  Surrender. 
She  sees  it  happen  every  wash  day. 

Like  all  housekeepers,  Dirt  is  her  arch  enemy — an  invader 
and  a  despoiler.  She  uses  Fels-Naptha  Soap  because  she 
has  no  patience  with  half-measures.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  with  half-clean  clothes. 

When  she  tosses  the  family  wash  into  a  tubful  of 
Fels-Naptha  Suds,  the  issue  is  decided,  then  and  there. 
Those  two  inseparable  allies — Soap  and  Naptha — drive 
Dirt  from  every  seam  and  fibre.  They  'liquidate'  the 
invader  without  injury  to  fine  fabrics  or  dainty  garments. 

In  the  conflict  with  Dirt,  you  can't  aflford  to  be 
unprepared — or  'neutral.'  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is 
made  for,  and  used  by,  women 
whose  only  terms  with  the  enemy 
are — Unconditional  Surrender! 
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Those  are  words  any  Singer  Sewing  Center 
loves  to  hear.  We've  dozens  of  new  items  and 
"Do-it-for-you"  services  to  help  you  look  like 
Spring,  1944! 

Try  us!  Come  see  our  brand-new  collection 
of  all-made-up  accessories!  Let  us  help  you  fix 
up  the  clothes  you  have  .  .  .  plan  a  few  new 
ones  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  tune  save  money, 
this  bond-buying  spruig! 


Neckwear  —  diek»ys  ,  ,  ,  jabots  .  ,  .  floworsl 
Often,  all  an  old  dress  or  suit  needs  is  one  touch  of 
freshness,  and  suddenly  it  looks  like  new!  Here  are 
our  own  wonder-workers:  Frillj'  dickeys  or  spank- 
ing tailored  ones.  Crisp  jabots,  pretty  collar  and 
cuff  sets,  and  perky  button-bows — Hnishing  touches 
for  a  new  costume  or  perker-ups  for  last  years' — all 
from  31.00  up.  And  —  lovely,  bright  flowers  (make- 
believe)  tor  your  lapel,  your  hair,  your  hat,  or 
what  have  you,  from  SOc  up. 


Dress  accessories — scarfs . . .  costume  jewelry, 

buttons,  sachets!  Any  woman's  eyes  brighten 
with  ideas,  when  she  sees  these.  Lovely,  soft 
scarfs, in  gay  springtime  prints  .  .  .  melting  colors 
.  .  .  spic-and-span  white,  from  ?1.00.  Conversa- 
tion-piece pins  or  clips  for  your  lapel,  and  match- 
ing earrings,  from  3L00  plus  tax.  Handsome  but- 
tons, the  kind  that  make  a  costume,  from  3c. 
(We  cover  buttons  for  you,  too!)  Sachets  that 
make  you  close  your  eyes  and  sniff,  from  25c. 


Here^s  the  story  on  Sewing  Machines !    Yes— singer  is  still  busy  making  war 

~~~'~"^"^'~""  ""~"~^~"  weapons  and  war  supplies.   But — 


NEW  MACHINES— a  few  of  them  — are  available. 
RECONDITIONED  MACHINES,  in  good  running 
order,  can  usually  be  obtained. 
RENTAL  MACHINES  may  be  had  by  the  hour  at 
your  Singer  Center,  or  by  the  month  at  home. 
Haveyou  an  idle  Singer?  We'll  be  glad  to  buy  it — 
for  cash — and  fix  it  up  for  someone  who  needs  it. 


Sewing  notions — ruffling  i  i  ,  peasant  braid!  Our  Notion 
Counters  are  the  first  stop  for  anyone  who's  going  to  make 
over  old  clothes  or  make  new  ones!  A  grand  collection  of 
sewing  needs  .  .  .  thread  .  .  .  slide  fasteners  .  .  .  Pres-Mits  .  .  . 
shields  .  .  .  bmdings  ...  in  one  convenient  spot!  And  for  an 
extra  fillip — our  lovely  rufflings  and  cheery  peasant  trims  .  .  . 
often  just  the  thing  to  give  a  really^/jtVA^^ilook  to  spring  out  fits ! 


Sewing  Boxes  ...  handsome  hamlbags!  Yes — we  have 
utility,  sewing,  and  knitting  bags  now — lovely,  soft,  roomy 
ones,  so  smart  to  carry  ...  all  year  round!  Just  look  at  these 
capeskin  beauties!  Pleasantly  priced  at  38.50.  Faille  ones  too, 
from  34.95.  And  everyone  wants  one  of  our  trim,  decorative 
sewing  boxes  (they  make  wonderful  gifts)!  Hatbox  shapes 
.  .  .  square  or  octagonal  shapes  .  .  .  some  fitted,  some  waiting 
for  your  own  special  sewing  things!  A  rangeof  prices:  3L00  up. 


SINGER 


Sewing  Centers  Everywhere 

Singer  Sewing  Machine   Company 


Coprri^ht  U.  S.  A..  IS43  «nd  1944,  by  The  Siniffr  Mfu,  Oo.   All  rtirhti. 


This  is  the  itxrv  to  look — for  a  job  that  jniWiies  con 
tacts  u-ith  the  public  (personnel  nork  or  fashion) 
blue   linen-ueaie   ra\on   suit,  brown   accessories 


Another  txpe  of  smart  gingham 
suit — black-and-white  checked — 
for    anv    voung    business    girl. 


I 
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LIVES 


Ruth  Faulds  is  looking  for  a  jot?  in  a  che/nical  laboratory,  ivears  green 
checked  gingham   suit,  right  for   Florida   or  any  part  of  the  nation. 


Ilis  is  tlip  ffav  Hook  for  a  .M  .  . 


neat  as  a  pin    .    .    .    strictly  business- 
I  must  change  from  a  casual  collegiate 


I  must  look  cool  and  collected  . 
like  ...  no  rutfles  or  frou-frous. 
to  a  trim  to^vn  girl. 

Ruth  Faulds,  just  out  of  college,  is  looking  for  her  first  job.  Thousands  of 
girls  like  her  are  doing  the  same  .  .  .  making  impressions  that  may  last 
a  lifetime.  An  interview  is  usuallv  short — every  minute  counts;  clothes 
count  tremendouslv.  These  crisplv  tailored  summer  suits  in  gingham,  cotton 
twill,  linen-weave  ravon  answer  all  the  above  requirements  .  .  .  are  young, 
becoming,  inexpensive.  Their  freshness  will  last  through  a  strenuous  day. 
and  they're  easilv  laundered  or  pressed — at  home  if  necessary.  The  black 
shantung  dress  is  a  perfect  choice,  too,  correct  from  9  to  S,  and  then 
goes  on  to  dinner.  Keep  vour  curls  short,  or  your  long  hair  smooth  .  .  . 
and  wear  a  simple  hat — a  beret,  a  Dutch  cap,  a  half -hat.  Short  cotton 
gloves  are  right   with  vour  cottons,   black  with  your  black   shantung. 

BY  Rt'TH  MARY  PA4  KAKI) 


^^^v 


or  ^"f^e 


''^cA 


i'Qy 
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FOR 

PIREITS 


BY  IIKIVKIKTTA  iMIKIIOrK 

InterUir  Oeroratitni  EiliUtr  itf  the  Jtmrnal 


THE  Faulds'  bed-sitting  room  is  important  news 
because  it  offers  the  solution  to  one  of  today's 
most  urgent  family  problems— the  need  for  more 
personal  privacy  in  the  average  home.  Smaller 
houses  often  mean  crowded  living,  and  even  the  most 
devoted  families  become  overconscious  of  habits,  per- 
sonalities and  mannerisms  when  they  have  no  respite 
from  them  day  after  day. 

An  upstairs  living  room-bedroom,  like  the  one  Nor- 
val  Faulds  built  over  his  porch,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent "escape"  room  for  parents  whose  children  need 
to  use  the  family  living  room  for  dates  and  frequent 
get-togethers  with  friends.  Almost  any  size  bedroom 
can  be  rearranged  to  make  space  for  just  such  a  com- 
fortable grouping  where  one  can  read,  study  or  rest, 
undisturbed  by  the  clamor  of  family  activities  below. 
Or,  maybe  you  have  an  old-style  sleeping  porch  which 
you  could  do  over  into  an  upstairs  living  room. 

Wherever  your  retreat  is  located,  here  are  some  sug- 
gestions to  help  you  get  things  under  way  quickly.  If 
you  plan  to  use  a  small  bedroom,  condense  your  per- 
sonal belongings  and  perhaps  eliminate  a  piece  or  two. 
If  there  just  isn't  space  in  your  own  bedroom  for  the 
easy  chairs  and  the  magazine  table,  or  the  man  of  the 
house  objects  to  new  arrangements— which  the  nicest 
men  quite  often  do— then  consider  the  idea  of  taking 
over  the  guest  room.  Perhaps 
things  need  doing  over  in  there 
anyway,  for  guest  rooms  date 
(juickly  and  you  can  use  tailored 
decorations  as  we  did  in  the 
F"aulds'  bedroom.  Any  guest 
would  love  this  new  kind  of  room, 
as  well  as  the  legitimate  excuse 
to  sit  upstairs  while  the  hostess 
is  occupied  with  housekeeping 
duties  below. 

Of  course  if  you  have  an  un- 
occupied room,  such  as  an  old 
sleeping  porch  or  a  maid's  room, 
your  space  problem  is  simpler, 


*♦*♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦**♦** 


IWIIS 


OKDEKS  FROM 
HEADQITAKTERK 

Uashinflton.  1).  C. 

With  labor  the  short  commodity, 
the  chances  are  you  will  have  to 
be  your  own  handy  man  this 
spring.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try 
your  skill  at  the  simpler  jobs  of 
painting  and  paper  hanging.  Color 
is  your  ally,  manufacturers'  di- 
rections your  help  with  the  tech- 
nicalities. Freshen  up  the  sur- 
faces, rearrange  your  rooms  for 
seasonal  comfort. 


*************************** 


but  the  procedure  for  getting  either  in  shape  is  exactly 
the  same.  It  is  easy  and  it  can  be  done  for  next  to  noth- 
ing. Here's  how  to  do  it:  You  will  need  one  or  two  com- 
fortable chairs,  secondhand  ones  will  do,  and  a  table 
large  enough  to  hold  your  lamp  and  reading  materials. 
These  are  basic,  and  you  may  add  to  them  a  raftio  or 
anything  else  you  like. 

The  chances  are  that  these  pieces  will  be  odd  and 
not  match  any  part  of  your  established  scheme.  This 
means  you  will  need  to  relate  all  the  pieces  in  the  new 
group  by  painting  them  the  same  color  and  upholster- 
ing or  slip-covering  the  chairs  in  matching  material. 
Don't  try  to  make  them  look  like  your  regular  bed- 
room pieces.  Though  the  colors  in  your  new  grouping 
should  be  harmonious  with  your  bedroom  scheme, 
matching  them  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

To  do  the  job  with  style  keep  these  points  in  mind 
when  planning  your  decorations.  Your  room  will  look 
better  if  the  sitting-room  theme  predominates.  This 
means  more  tailored  spreads  and  hangings,  fewer 
strictly  feminine  touches  and  a  color  scheme  which  is 
halfway  between  light  and  dark.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  try  out  some  tricky  color  schemes  of  the  kind  you 
secretly  yearn  for  but  haven't  the  courage  to  use 
downstairs,  such  as  flax  blue,  dahlia  or  chartreuse 
with  touches  of  deeper  blue. 

Most  men  feel  easy  with  this 
scheme:  Primrose-yellow  walls, 
brown  upholstery  and  hangings, 
off-white  spreads  and  accessories. 
Halfway  feminine,  and  one  you 
can  work  in  with  used  things,  is  a 
scheme  using  rose-flowered  print 
in  plentiful  amounts,  with  all 
furniture  painted  leaf  green.  If 
your  furniture  is  mahogany  or 
walnut,  slip-cover  your  chair^s  in 
the  gayest  cottons  for  summer 
freshness,  using  cottons  also  for 
spreads  and  hangings.  Have  a 
darker  set,  too,  for  winter. 


This   bedroom-sitting   room   revives  an  old  idea,  streamlines  it  to  today^s  need  for  personal 
privacy.   It  is  furnished  tvith  pieces  made  by  Norval  Faulds,  has  linen  rugs,  washable  fabrics. 


^We  like  our  upstairs  privacy 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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Learning  a  new  respect  for  rest?  Most  of  us  are.  We're  putting 

more  into  our  regular  jobs.  We're  contributing  (or  should  be) 
after-hours  to  war  work.  Every  hour  left  for  sleep  must  count! 
If  you  own  a  Beautyrest,  you're  lucky.  This  dream  mattress 
will  turn  every  minute  of  your  rest  into  complete  relaxation. 
Take  good  care  of  it  because  we  don't  know  when  you  can 
buy   another.    BUT,    if   you    really   need    a   new    mattress, 


investigate  WHITE  KNIGHT.  It's  the  "mattress-within-a- 
mattress"  with  an  enduring  buoyancy  usually  unheard  of 
in  a  cotton  felt  mattress.  You'll  find  it  tops  in  wartime 
mattresses!  It's  only  $39.50.  White  Knight  Box  Spring  to 
match,  also  $39.50.  Made  by  Sinnnons  Company,  makers  of 

BEAUTYREST" ^"^  WORLD-S  most  comfortable  MATTRESS! 


i 


Whefford 

L^P     FROM    WISCONSIN 


r 


Look  to  Shejford 

for  fine 

cheese  food 


CHEVELLE   POTATO    AND    PORK   SCALLOP 


1  taljlespoon  chopped  onion 
3  tablespoons  pork  drippings 
3  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  pork  gravy  and  milk 
1  teaspoon  sail' 


Pepper,  to  suit 

3  cups  sliced  raw  potatoes 
1  cup  chopped  celery 

8  slices  cooked  pork 

4  ounces  Shefford  Chevelle 


Cook  onion  slowly  in  hot  shortening  for  5 
minutes.  Blend  in  the  flourand  gradually 
add  the  liquid,  stirring  until  mixture 
boils  and  is  smooth  and  thickened.  Add 
seasonings,  potatoes,  and  celery.  Cover; 
cook  slowly  for  15  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently to  prevent  sticking.    Pour  one- 


half  of  mixture  into  a  6-cup  casserole. 
Arrange  meat  sliccsover  mixture  and  add 
remaining  potatoes  and  celery.  Place 
Chevelle  slices  to  cover  top.  Bake  in 
moderately  slow  oven  (325"  F.)  about  45 
minutes  to  heat  mixture  thoroughly  and 
brown  Chevelle.   Serves  4  or  5. 


'Ihilay  many  girls,  like  Dorothy  ami  Mary  .iliie,  are  doing  a  good  job  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  home.    Often  they  help  each  other  prepare  meals, 

Homemakers  in  the  Making 


Future  mot hers-in -law  txike  note!  The 
food  problem  having  l>een  mastered, 
marriage  has  a  bet  terehan<-ef>f  success. 

IN  PIONEER  days  women  worked  to- 
gether, neighbor  with  neighbor,  rela- 
tive with  relative,  mother  with  daugh- 
ter. Together  they  tied  the  quilts,  pre- 
served the  fruits,  made  the  bread.  "To- 
gether" was  a  wonderful  factor.  It  still  is. 
Together  the  mother  and  daughter, 
teacher  and  daughter,  teacher  and  mother, 
home  and  school  can  again  put  a  circle 
around  the  word  "home."  Here  is  one 
way  to  put  down  roots  in  these  shaky 
times.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 
If  our  daughters  lose  the  desire  to  become 
homemakers,  we  shall  lose  our  homes. 

Many  mothers  in  the  past  decade  have 
practiced  the  false  idea  that  they  were 
increasing  their  daughters'  opportunities 
for  happiness  by  not  asking  them  to  help 
with  the  work  of  the  home.  Today,  large 
numbers  of  girls,  if  they  were  not  receiv- 
ing help  at  school,  would  now  be  turned 
loose  in  kitchens  completely  at  sea  with- 
out an  oar  or  a  rolling  pin  to  cling  to. 

Too  often  a  girl  is  invited  into  the 
kitchen  only  at  dishwashing  time.  Mothers 
deny  daughters  their  natural  birthrights 
when  they  won't  allow  them  to  let  out 
their  souls  in  cooking  experience.  Although 
the  thought  of  a  child  up  to  her  elbows  in 


dough  and  the  kitchen  "all  messed  up" 
is  more  than  some  women  seem  able  to 
endure,  it  can  do  much  for  the  mother 
and  daughter  relationship. 

IIOIME   VKR.SIJS  SCHOOL 

There's  one  rub  in  all  home  training.  A 
great  deal  of  what  a  child  learns  at  home 
is  frequently  of  the  trial-and-error  vari- 
ety. Mother  takes  a  pinch  of  this,  a  hand- 
ful of  that.  She  uses  her  soul  for  a  meas- 
uring cup  and  her  eye  for  a  yardstick. 
But  the  beginner  must  learn  exactitude. 
Here  the  home-economics  teacher  plays 
a  strong  role.  She  teaches  cooking  by 
strict  recipe,  sewing  by  pattern,  budget- 
ing with  a  pencil,  and  the  nutritive  value 
of  foods  by  vitamin  and  calorie.  Once 
mastered,  these  things  never  have  to  be 
learned  again. 

But  learning  at  school  may  bring  about 
a  problem.  Many  homes  lack  the  facil- 
ities for  carrying  out  what  is  taught  in 
class,  because  the  schools  often  have  bet- 
ter appliances  and  apparatus  than  the 
home.  The  school  training,  instead  of 
bringing  mother  and  daughter  closer  to- 
gether, may  alienate  them.  This  can  be 
remedied.  Mother  should  keep  in  step. 
There  are  classes  in  home  making  for 
adults,  too;  and  often  home-economics 
teachers,  like  Almira  Faulds,  give  such 
courses  as  a  community  service.  Mrs. 
Faulds  also  represents  the  spirit  of 
present-day  service  by  the  way  she  keeps 
in  touch  with  her  pupils'  home  problems. 

TEACHER'S  TESTAMEIVT 

I  asked  Mrs.  Faulds  in  what  ways 
home-economics  training  had  made  her 
a  better  mother.  She  pointed  with  pride 
to  their  six  healthy  grown-ups. 

"  We  have  always  paid  the  grocer  more 
than  the  doctor.  Much  of  the  family 
health  is  based  on  good  food  habits.  Cit- 
rus fruits,  sea  foods,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
chickens  and  vegetables  in  abundance 
have  been  the  foundation  of  our  diet. 
These  surely  embrace  the  Basic  7.  Until 
the  girls  were  old  enough  to  sew  for  them- 
selves, I  made  most  of  the  clothing  for 
them  and  myself.  This  included  many 
tailored  woolen  garments  as  well  as  wash 
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I   OKDEKS  FKOM  HEAI»4|rAKTEK.S 

•  Washington,  D.  C. 

You  can  remove  those  carbon  black  marks  left  on 
floors  by  wartime  rubber  heels  with  liquid  wax, 
turpentine,  or  cleaning  fluid.  Carbon  black  makes 
rubber  last  much  longer,  but  it  is  hard  on  floors. 


its.  Table  linens,  bed  linens,  curtains 
id  draperies  were  made  at  home. 
"But  material  accomplishment  is  only 
ilf  the  story.  The  joy  of  doing  for  one's 
vn,  the  feeling  of  the  closely  knit  family 
lit,  give  even  greater  satisfaction.  For 
lildren  who  have  experienced  a  happy 
)me  life,  home  becomes  the  center  of  an 
er-widening  family  circle,  to  which  all 
m,  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
ises  of  living,  as  well  as  on  family  hol- 
ays  and  happy  vacations." 

AS  THE   «Iltr.««  SEE   IT 

Jimior-high  girls  who  have  volunteered 
baby  sitters  have  already  acquired  a 
;tter  knowledge  of  child  rearing  than 
me  of  the  mothers  whose  babies  they 
nd.  They  have  emphatic  ideas  on  what 
ey  will  not  do  when  they  are  mothers, 
hey  will  not  give  in.  There  is  the  Achil- 
3'  heel  in  parental  discipline.  Children 
)  not  respect  weak-kneed  parents. 
In  general  they  are  opposed  to  bribing. 
hat  a  challenge  for  us!  If  all  mothers 
jserved  strict  honesty  in  deaUng  with 
lildren,  we  might  eventually  reform  at 
ast  one  of  the  major  political  evils. 
About  discipline  in  general,  privately 
le  girls  feel  they  themselves  need  more 
ther  than  less.  Most  of  the  girls  en- 
)rse  spankings,  but  think  too  many  are 
eaningless.  With  all  the  country  accus- 
g  their  generation  of  delinquency,  it  is 
lite  heartening  to  know  that  they  be- 
;ve  in  strong  methods.  Apparently  it 
)es  not  matter  if  the  child  regards  his 
irent  in  the  light  of  a  trafSc  cop.  Re- 
ember  that  we  do  respect  the  people 
ho  take  care  of  us. 

Going  far  enough  in  the  wrong  direction 
lesn't  hold  with  training  children  as  it 
d  in  discovering  America.  You  can't 
ake  too  many  mistakes  with  children 
id  expect  to  come  out  right. 
With  a  wisdom  beyond  their  years, 
lese  girls  classify  the  mother  who  takes 
job  in  a  war  plant,  and  leaves  the  chil- 
ren  to  run  free,  as  "playing  hooky." 
Those  who  are  taking  full  responsibility 
ir  the  home  have  reached  some  practical 
inclusions.  They  have  found  it  saves 
me  to  keep  supplies  always  in  advance 
:  demand ;  that  disorder  is  a  slow  worker; 
lat  leisure  is  enjoyed  more  when  dishes 
re  washed  promptly;  that  mornings  go 
noother  if  clothes  are  hung  up  and 
)oms  straightened  at  night. 


Shreivfl  buyers  from  junior  high  select 
vegetables  for  dinner  from  a  classmate 
whose  slock  is  ahvays  clean  and  fresh. 


LET   THEM    HEEP 

After  my  visit  to  the  Clearwater  school, 
I  am  more  than  ever  sure  that  our  girls 
have  the  ability  to  assume  a  share  in  to- 
day's program.  They  can  help  with  the 
extra  work  that  war  has  brought  to  our 
homes,  as  many  of  the  girls  are  doing. 
They  can  carry  on  while  the  mother  as- 
sumes work  outside  the  home,  as  Dorothy 
does.  They  can,  if  need  be,  take  the  moth- 
er's place,  as  I  saw  Mary  Alice  doing.  And 
at  the  same  time  they  can  be  gay  and  light- 
hearted  about  it.  No  one  wants  them  to 
be  smothered  under  a  heavy  sense  of 
duty.  Neither  should  we  want  our  girls 
to  be  clinging  vines. 

Here  is  a  list  of  what  these  girls  do  to 
help.  Any  girl  who  carries  out  this  pro- 
gram faithfully  bids  fair  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful homemaker. 

1.  Take  care  of  own  things — hang  up, 
put  away,  keep  room  in  order. 

2.  Make  beds. 

3.  Help  with  ironing. 

4.  Set  table,  clear  off  and  wash  dishes. 

5.  Polish  silver. 

6.  Help  with  younger  children. 

7.  Keep  paint  clean  from  finger  marks. 

8.  Dust  and  polish  furniture. 

9.  Simple   meals — begin   with    making 
something  for  each  meal. 

10.  Some  marketing — more  as  they  learn. 
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trs.  FauUls  makes  a  classroom  exercise  of  a  home  problem.  These  girls  are 
tanning  menus  and  marketing  lists  for  meals  they  will  prepare    at  home. 
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BAKED  BY  NABISCO 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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,  here's  ^ 


These  muffins  are  not  only  delicious ,  hut 
they  have  a  wonderfully  light  texture 
you  never  thought  possible  in  bran 
muffins.  That's  because  Nabisco  100% 
Bran  is  Double-Milled— hence  the  bran 
fibers  are  smaller . . .  your  muffins  are 
fluffier!  Here's  the  recipe: 

NABISCO 
UPSIDE-DOWN   MUFFINS 


1  cup  Nabisco  Bran 

1  cup  milk 

2  tbs.  shortening 
'/<  cup  sugar 

1  tig,  well  beaten 


1  cup  sifted  flour 
>/:  tsp.  salt 
3  tsp.  baking  powder 
5  tbs.  honey 
IV2  cups  pitted  ctierritt 


Soak  bran  in  milk  5  minutes.  Cream  short- 
ening and  sugar;  add  egg  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Add  to  bran  mixture.  Sift  flour, 
salt  and  baking  powder.  Add  to  first  mix- 
ture and  stir  only  until  well  mixed.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  greased  muffin  pan  place 
1  tsp.  honey  and  6  cherries  (  or  any  other 
fruit  or  berries).  Fill  pans  Vi  full  of 
muffin  baner.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(400°  F.)  about  25  minutes.  Turn  out 
of  pans  upside  down.  Makes  15  medium- 
sized  muffins  that  taste  simply  divine! 
Try  'em  tomorrow  — and  remember  you 
must  have  Nabisco  100%  Bran. 


■'  YouVV^PP'       -Slabisco 

AJ^\      100%  ^^.'^'^    lue   to   '«- 


this  svmk"- 
competeo^  I 
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^^fference  between  fresh 
Ever  taste  the  ^-'  ^^^  products 

fruit  6-1^^^^%'"'"'  flavoring?  Try  it 
-^^  '^^'  trft^r^l-et  Oran.e  Dessert 
-^^'^'f.rrsho-n.e3U.ce  and  pure, 

made  with  trebu 
plain  Knox  Gelatine. 

.   true-fl2LVor 
just  taste  Its  te.ptxj^g  _--^^^-^;^^,ose 

.nness'  iAnd.  remember  j?        fruitU 
gooaness.  ^   ^^^^ent  only  m  ^^e^" 
good  vitamins  present  

ti-icial  flavoring— 
Knox  ^°^'^;;"\ 3!i,^f riits  for  more 
-l^r^J^^tsandsalads. 

P^ESHORAHOE  DESSERT  | 

T,^r,v  Gelatine         -  .^ocooon  sau .  ^  . 


i.„  cup  orange  raice 


1^  cup  sugar  j^^d  ^"^^l-.^r^on  juice; 

it  begins  '^     gelaune.  Ctuu  v"  _ 

pour  on  cieai  =,  ^ ^ 


*  v  ■r"P?iT'*' ' 


KNOX/ 


'^^,< 


Ati  page  Recipe 

FREE!   ^^-^^°neam^^  -^-^^"9^ 
'-\TdeuSus-disnes  anJ^-%u^Sigs. 

^P'l.lor  salads,  n^^  <i^f„f  \.?ur   copy. 

^ts^'and  irozen   ^esse^^^or    -^^^^. 

^e^ox  Gelatine.  Box 
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t:^ST  year  thousands  of  women  pooled  their  resources  at  com- 
munity food -preservation  centers,  such  as  the  one  Mrs.  Faulds 
1  conducted  in  ClearMater.  Centers  make  possible  the  sharing 
of  equipment  and  produce,  give  beginners  in  canning  a  chance 
to  see  hoM-  it's  done.  "Many  hands  make  Ught  work."  and  much 
surplus  from  home  gardens  may  be  saved  for  school  lunches.  If 
your  community  has  no  center,  you  might  start  one.* 

But  if  you  can  follow  directions  carefullv,  vou  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful canner  on  your  omti.  There's  a  reason  for  everv  rule — 
for  every  caution.    Stick  to  the  rules  and  go  ahead  confidentlv. 


tmrn  fi)\FiDE\f0 


•  PLA^N  K  "THOUGHT  THROUGH" 
SCHEDl  LE  for  yourself  before  canning 
day.  You  are  less  apt  to  make  mistakes 
if  you  know  just  what  you  are  going  to 
do,  and  how.  Canning  has  a  certain 
rh>-thm,  and  everything  moves  along 
smoothly  if  you  study  it  out  beforehand. 

•  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS  faithfully. 
Processes  and  timetables  have  been 
worked  out  by  experts.  There  is  a 
"right  way"  which  produces  the  best 
product  and  prevents  spoilage.  Be  sure 
you  have  "  up  to  the  minute  "  directions. 

•  NE>T;R  let  FOOD  STAND  while 
you  wash  jars,  for  instance.  Have  your 
equipment  organized  and  ready.  To 
preser%-e  %ntamins  and  prevent  spoilage, 
food  must  be  canned  quickly. 

•  USE  ONLY  J.VRS  .\>D  CLOSURES 
free  from  cracks  and  nicks.  Pay  close 
attention  to  edges  of  jars  when  using 
two-piece  metal  or  the  glass-top  seal 
closures.  A  high  seam  or  a  low  spot,  a 
sharp  narrow  edge  or  a  crack  will  pre- 
vent a  good  seal.  If  you  use  old  caps, 
be  sure  they  fit  and  are  not  bent. 

•  SELECT  YOUNG.  FRESH  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Pick,  prepare  and  can. 
If  you  purchase  food.  tr>-  to  get  local 
produce  that  has  been  picked  and 
brought  in  that  day.  Ch-erripe,  bruised, 
wilted  or  too  mature  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  harder  to  can  so  they'll 
'"keep." 

•  WASH  FOODS  THOROUGHLY. 
Remove  ever>-  bit  of  dirt.  Wash  small 
batches  at  a  time.  Don't  let  them  soak 
in  water.  Handle  soft  fruits  gently. 
Lift  fruits  and  vegetables  oul  of  water 
so  dirt  can't  drain  back  on  them.  The 
most  dangerous  bacteria,  and  those 
that  are  hardest  to  kill,  are  in  the  soil. 

•  C4N  IN  SAIAIT  QL-^'^TITIES— 
only  what  you  can  handle  easily  for  one 

*Wriit  to  the  Ofice  0/  I>»5.*nhwion.  War  Food  Adtnin- 
is:ro!ion,  Ti'aihingwn.  D.  C .,  for  information  on  hov 
to  orEanizc  and  cffitip  a  cpwitwuwi.'.i  food-prrservation 


cannerful.  "Hat  sour"  may  develop 
when  food  stands  in  a  warm  place. 

•  PREHEAT  OR  PRECOOK  all  foods 
before  processing.  Use  only  the  hot- 
pack  method.  The  cold-pack  method  is 
out.  .^ir  must  be  driven  out  sooner  or 
later  and  preheating  does  it  first,  ao 
TOu  can  get  more  food  into  the  jars. 
Foods  shrink  some  in  precxx)king.  It  is 
better  to  have  them  shrink  beforehand 
than  in  the  jar. 

•  BE  SURE  YOU  KNOW  HOW  to 
use  your  pressure  canner.  Get  from  the 
manufacturer  the  original  booklet  that 
explains  its  use  in  detail.  Pressure 
caimers  vary  slightly.  General  direc- 
tions help  as  a  guide,  but  each  canner 
should  be  used  according  to  the  direc- 
tions for  it. 

•  haat:  the  pressure  gauge 

CHECKED  for  accuTZcy.  if  yours  is  the 
dial-t>T>e  gauge.  Get  this  job  done, 
locally  if  po^ble,  as  manufacturers, 
cannot  promise  quick  service  during 
canning  season.  The  pressure  gauge  is  a 
delicate  instrument.  If  it  is  not  accu- 
rate, you  run  the  risk  of  imder  or  over 
processing. 

•  PROCESS  .ALL  NONACID  >T:GE- 
T.ABLES  this  means  all  of  them  except 
tomatoes  -.  meats,  fish  and  pioultrv-  in  £ 
steam-pressure  canner.  A  temperature 
high  enough  to  insure  safety  against 
spoilage  can  not  be  secured  in  the 
boiling-water-bath  canner. 

•  H.4AT  TWO  TO  THREE  INCHES 
of  water  in  bottom  of  your  pressure 
canner. 

•  BEFORE  CLOSING  THE  PET  COCK 
on  your  pressure  caimer,  let  steam 
escape  at  least  ten  minutes  or  more  to 
allow  time  for  all  air  to  be  driven  out  of 
canner.  You  must  have  sit  am  pressure, 
not  air  pressure,  for  accurate  canning. 

•  \IATCH  THE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 
during  processing  time.  Keep  it  as  even 
as  possible  by  regulating  the  heat  under 


the  canner.  Uneven  pressure  may  cause 
liquid  to  cook  out  of  jars. 

DONT  OPEN  PET  COCK  on  your 
pressure  canner.  when  using  glass  jars. 
until  pressure  gauge  has  reached  zero. 
Opening  pet  cock  too  soon  may  cause 
senous  accidents  from  e>q)loding  jars 
and  bad  steam  bums. 
0  DONT  STRETCH  J.\R  RUBBERS 
to  test  them  or  when  fitting.  Boil  rub- 
ber rings  10  minutes,  adding  1-3  table- 
spoon baking  soda  for  each  quart  of 
water. 

PLACE  Rl^BERS  ON  JARS  before 
filling.  Use  a  funnel  to  avoid  spilling 
food  on  rubber  ring  or  edge  of  jar.  Wipe 
dean  ^ith  a  dean  doth.  There  is  less 
chance  of  burning  your  fingers.  Bits  of 
food  left  on  rubber  or  shoulder  of  jar 
may  prevent  a  perfect  seal. 
«boNT  PACK  J.\RS  TOO 
TIGHTLY— especially  com  and  greens. 
Tightly  packed  jars  heat  through  too 
slowly.  There  is  danger  of  underproc- 
essing. 

-•  RL:n  KNIFE  BL-ADE  down  throu^ 
jar  after  filling.  This  removes  air  bub- 
'  bles.  All  air  must  be  forced  out. 
«HAVE  THE  \t  ATER  BOILING 
BRISKLY  in  water-bath  canner.  Put 
jars  in  as  soon  as  filled.  Add  boiling 
water,  if  needed,  to  cover  jars.  Work 
fast.  When  water  comes  to  a  rolling 
boil  again,  start  counting  time. 
»REMOAE  JARS  from  boiling-water 
bath  as  soon  as  the  dock  says  ■"time's 
up."  Allowing  jars  to  stay  in  the  bath 
longer  may  mean  an  overcooked  prod- 
uct. 

•  DONT  LOSE  TRACK  OF  TIME  no 
matter  what  method  of  canning  you  are 
using.  Better  have  pad  and  pencil 
handy. 

•  DONT  PLACE  HOT  J.UIS.  removed 
from  the  canner.  on  a  cold  surface  or  in 
a  draft.  Jars  may  crack  or  even  ex- 
plode. 

•  DON-T  CRO\^D  JARS  when  you 
pHt  them  to  cool.    Don't  cover  with  a 


towel.  "Flat  sour"  may  develop  when 
jars  cool  too  slowly.  Airange  them 
9e\'eral  inches  apart,  for  air  drculation. 

•  DO.NT  STAND  J.ARS  on  their  heads. 
You  may  break  the  seal. 

•  TILT  .\ND  TLRN  J.ARS  TO  TEST 
SEAL  before  storing  away.  If  left  for 
several  weeks,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
salvage  the  food. 

•  BETTER  NOT  CAN  IN  0^^:N.  The 
heat  transferred  to  jars  from  the  hot 
air  in  the  oven  is  slow  and  uncertain. 
There  is  possibility  of  underprocessing. 
Jars  som.etimes  explode.  You  may  ruin 
your  oven  and  are  in  danger  of  being 
cut  by  fl\'ing  ^ass. 

•  IT  ISN'T  S.AFE  to  can  vegetables 
other  tlian  tomatoes  in  the  boiling- 
water  bath  by  adding  small  amounts 
of  lemon  juice  or  \-inegar.  Lemon  juice 
or  \inegar  does  not  make  these  foods 
add  enough  for  safe  canning  this  way, 
unless  you  add  enough  to  "pickle." 

•  DONT  USE  THE  OPEN-KETTLE 
method  of  caiming — even  for  fruits  and 
tomatoes.  It  is  piu^e  chance  I  Bacteria 
may  get  in  when  food  is  transferred 
from  the  kettle  to  the  jar. 

•  PL.\Y'  S.\FE— canning  authorities  say 
not  to  taste  any  home-canned  non-add 
foods,  even  though  they  have  been 
canned  in  a  steam-pressure  carmer,  be- 
fore they  have  been  boiled  fifteen  min- 
utes in  an  open  vessd;  boil  spinach  and 
cream-style  com  20  minutes.  With  some 
products,  there  may  be  no  signs  of 
spoilage  when  you  open  jars.  Heating 
may  bring  out  odors  not  noticed.  Boil- 
ing and  stirring,  while  it  may  destroy 
\ntainins,  is  safety  first ! 

•  DONT  TASTE  ANY  FOOD  you  sus- 
pect to  be  spoiled.  Bum  it  or  boil  it  in 
strong  lye  water  and  bur\-  iL  Tlus  is  so 
no  animal  will  get  at  it  and  soil  will  not 
be  polluted,  j  Remember  to  keep  lye 
out  of  reach  of  diildren  and  pets.  Han- 
dle with  care.] 

•  HEED  THE  W.4RNINGS.  then  go 
aliead  and  can  to  vour  heart's  content. 


I 


KXOW  YOI  R  JAR!!i  A>D  CLOSTRES 


L'REAV  OF  HfM-OC  Nl-TRITIOX  ,<^ND  HOME  ECONOMICS,  l".  S-  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACRICl'I-Tl  Rt 


*■%•  Poroelairi'lin^ti  zinc 
cap  or  trliite-lacquer- 
linftl  metal  cap.  Fits  jar 
irith  shoulder.  Partly 
''fasten''  before  priH-ess- 
i/itf — .<i<T«>i<-  cap  tight 
bill  gently — then  turn 
back  a  quarter  inch. 
Screic  tight  after  proc- 
essing. 

O.  Screw  cap,  metal 
disk  irith  "made  on" 
rubber.  Fits  shalloir- 
thread  jar.  Similar  cap 
trith  tleefyer  screir  fits 
deep- thread  jar.  Some 
reusable  coitiinercial 
jars  fit  this  cap.  Com- 
pletely seat  before  proc- 
essing as  in  C. 


B«  Three-piece  cap: 
rubber  goes  on  glass 
disk,  hits  deep-thread 
jar.  Before  processing, 
screir  cap  tight  —  turn 
back  a  quarter  turn. 
Screir  tight  after  proc- 
essing. Remove  bands 
aflertirenty-f our  hours, 
unless  they  stick. 

n»  Class  cap,  shoulder 
rubber.  For  lightning- 
type  jai — one  of  the  eas- 
iest to  handle.  Before 
processin g ,  snap  top 
irire  clamp  into  place. 
Leave  side  clamp  up. 
Dtni't  forget  to  snap 
sitle  clamp  lUnrn  after 
processing. 


f  •  Ttco-piece  cap:  screiv 
band  (shalloitvr  than 
in  B),  metal  disk  icith 
''madeon"  rubber.  Fits 
jar  trith  deep  thread. 
Cotnpletely  seal — don't 
turn  back — before  proc- 
essing. Remove  bands 
afterticenty-foiir  hours, 
unless  they  stick. 

I*,  y fetal  screir  cap  and 
metal  disk  trith  ''made 
on''  rubber.  Some 
brands  of  coffee  come  in 
jars  to  fit  this  closure. 
Treat  as  Cand  D — <e>r>i- 
pletely  sealing  before 
processing,  (.^ever  boil 
metal  disks  trith  "made 
on"  rubber,  just  dip.  I 
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IRDERS  FROM  HE.%DQ1' ARTER!« 

If  ashington,  D.  C 

THESE  FREE  GOVERNMENT  BOOKLETS  WILL  HELP  YOU  C..!iN  SAFELY: 
Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners — 65  AffI .   Home  Canning  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables — 93  AWI.   Order  by  number  and  title 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25.  D.  C.  Print  your  name  and  address. 
Bulletins  are  free. 


Salad  Secret  of 

the  French  Quarter 


OiT  of  the  Vieux  Carre... fascinating,  fabulous  jumble 
that  is  the  heart  of  New  Orleans . . .  visitors  have 
come  with  stories  of  the  wonderful  food.  Piquant,  tanra- 
lizine  sauces.  Wonderful  dressings  that  made  the  salads 
unforgettable. 

But  you  don't  have  to  travel  clear  to  old  New  Orleans 
to  enjoy  those  mar\'elous  dressings.  Their  secret  is  in  a 
wonderful  salad  oil . . .  Wesson  Oil . . .  New  Orleans"  own 
favorite  for  both  salads  and  cooking. 

That's  the  true  secret!  ^''esson  is  a  light,  delicate- 
flavored  oil  that  sta\^  modestly  in  the  background  and  lets 
the  blended  seasonings  plav  the  star  role.  Wesson  Oil  is  so 
clean  and  pure  it  fairly  sparkles  as  it  pours.  That's  why 
Wesson  users  say  they're  never  going  back  to  heaw,  im- 
ported salad  oils.  That's  why  they  swear  by  Wesson! 

If  3'ou've  never  r.isted  a  New  Orleans  salad  in  its  native 
haunt,  enjoy  one  tonight  in  yoiu" 
own  home  . . .  one  just  as  delicious 
and  as  truly  'Creole"  as  any  you 
could  order  in  the  historic  Vieux 
Carre  , . .  thanks  to  Wesson  Oil! 

Basic  New  Orleans  Dressing 

Mix!  Shake  in  Jar! 

-  :  teaspoon  salt  I-t  teaspoon  dry 

■  ,  teaspoon  sugar  mustard 

Dash  white  pepper     ',,  cup  WESSON  OIL 
'  J  cup  vinegar 

Rubbing  the  bowl  with  a  clove  of  garlic 
before  tossing  a  green  salad  is  a  favorite 
New  Orleans  variation  to  this  basic  recipe. 
In  this  cir\'  of  fabulous  fixxl.  the  basic 
recipe  is  also  frequently  varied  by  the 
addition  of  one  hard-cooked  egg  yolk, 
chopF>ed  nne. 


mmu  Dowi  TO  um 


Mr.  Fanlds  and  }  ocational  Agriciillnrul 
Instructor  Howell  show  Clearicater  locality 
children    how    to  set  out  cabbage  plants. 


S(f  '^icA^and  "Piatt 


Two  experts  instruct  in  soil  preparation . 

THOUSANDS  of  school  grounds  and  empty 
lots  and  many  hundred  thousands  of  home 
back  yards  have  been  turned  into  open-air 
classrooms  all  over  the  country,  and  are  filled 
now  with  a  million  or  more  children  learning  how 
to  multiply  our  war-winning  food  production. 
Their  instruction  begins  in  the  classroom  itself, 
where  they  are  taught  how  to  select  and  start  the 
seeds  and  how  to  plan  the  plot.  Then  it  continues 
outside  to  marking  oflf  the  beds,  turning  up  the 
soil,  fining  the  surface,  lining  out  the  rows,  sowing 
the  seeds  and  setting  out  the  plants.  Going  on,  of 
course,  from  there  through  cultivation  and  care 
to  the  harvesting  and  preservation.  And  from 
what  these  children  have  produced  and  from  what 
they  are  learning,  which  will  endure  long  after 
peace  has  been  declared,  it  would  look  as  though 
making  gardencraft  a  permanent  part  of  all  ele- 
mentary education  might  be  one  of  the  most 
everlasting  victories  of  the  whole  Victory  Garden 
program. 

Down  in  Florida,  for  instance,  where  Principal 
Faulds,  of  Clearwater  Junior  High,  took  us  to  see 
the  school-gardening  activities  of  the  locality,  all 
the  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned,  for  the  school- 
lunch  requirements  of  the  section  were  provided 
by  pupil-operated  garden  plots.  From  one  project 


alone  last  year  the  children  delivered  75  bushels 
of  produce,  plus  enough  for  one  school  kitchen  to 
can  almost  700  quarts.  Which  is  typical  of  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  making  the  national 
school-garden  production  amount  to  an  estimated 
full  10  per  cent  of  the  1943  Victory  Garden  total. 
Yet  only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's  230,000  schools 
were  engaged  in  the  gardening  problem,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  15,000,000  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  where  it  has  been  found  best  to  con- 
centrate garden  instruction. 

Except  in  densely  populated  and  built-up  met- 
ropolitan areas,  most  schools  should  have  a  small 
plot  of  suitable  ground  that  can  be  developed  into 
a  demonstration  garden,  which  is  desirable  if  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Lacking  even  that,  a  near-by 
empty  lot  may  be  utilized,  or  pupils  may  practice. 
if  possible,  on  a  small  garden  space  at  home.  But 
the  instruction  should  be  school  instruction,  as 
carefully  organized-  as  any  other  study,  and  be 
given  by  someone  with  training  and  experience 
and  time  to  devote  to  personal  supervision.  Pre- 
garden-season  classwork  indoors  not  only  ac- 
quaints the  pupils  with  seeds,  tools,  sprays,  with 
purposes  and  planning,  but  gives  them  a  chance, 
under  supervision,  to  start  early  seeds  in  flats  and 
pots,  learn  transplanting  technique  and  the  han- 
dling of  soils  and  seedlings.  Then,  with  their  little 
gardens  laid  out  on  paper,  seeds  and  equipment 
in  hand,  tomato  plants,  peppers  and  petunias  ready 
to  set  out,  spring  finds  them  fully  prepared — which 
can't  be  said  for  most  adult  amateurs. 

The  principal  points  in  school  garden  training 
are  to  set  a  definite  year-round  program  and  to 
provide  good  supervision,  either  paid  or  volunteer. 
Information  and  help  on  both  these  points  can  be 
obtained  from  local  Victory  Garden  committees; 
and  two  excellent  and  very  inexpensive  booklets 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  one 
for  the  pupil  and  one  for  the  teacher,  both  written 
by  Paul  R.  Young.  Supervisor  of  School  Gardening 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  garden  education  under 
him  has  been  outstandingly  successful. 

As  a  war  emergency  measure,  the  school  garden 
idea  has  done  an  enormous  production  job;  it  has 
turned  a  large  part  of  our  young  population  into 
producers.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  make  it  a 
permanent  factor  in  our  future  national  welfare. 


-   ^t  *§^ 


Tight  around  the  stake,  loose  around  the 
\steni,    was    her  proper    instruction:    and 
there's   a    technique  for  cultivating   too.    in 
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^^ . .  andj^livejike  a  princess  in  a  house  that  runs  like  magic. . . 
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1  have  a  wonderful  post-war  dream  .  .  . 

"I'm  always  fresh  as  a  daisy,  pretty  as  a  picture  .  .  .  and 
housekeeping  —  in  my  new  all-Gas  home  of  the  future 
—  seems  like  play! 

"I  work  in  a  kitchen  that's  cool,  clean,  free  from  cook- 
ing odors  .  .  .  where,  with  no  trouble  at  all,  I  turn  out 
dishes  that  make  my  family  want  to  hug  me.  For  my 
new  Certified  Performance  Gas  range  is  amazingly  effi- 
cient —  with  heat  controls  so  accurate  they  cut  out  all 
sorts  of  work  and  watching  .  .  .  save  food  values  and 
cooking  time! 

"I  open  my  magic  Gas  refrigerator  .  .  .  my  silent  store- 
room .  .  .  and  what  do  I  see?  ...  All  kinds  of  foods, 
meats,  vegetables,  even  frozen  foods  .  .  .  Yes,  special 


cooling  units  keep  them  fresh  longer,  save  hours  of 
marketing  time. 

"I  turn  on  my  permanent  'hot  springs' .  .  .  and  an  auto- 
matic Gas  water-heating  system  gives  me  oceans  of  hot 
water  whenever  I  want  it. 

"Why,  even  the  weather  is  mine  for  the  asking  .  .  .  for 
my  new  Gas  air-conditioning  system  gives  me  luxurious 
warmth  in  January,  mountain  coolness  in  July!" 

Dream  on,  lady  .  .  .  For  tomorrow  these  and  other 

miracles  of  comfort  will  be  brought  to  you  by  the  tiny 

blue  Gas  flame  .  .  .  the  flame  that  cools    ' 

as  well  as  heats.  \o\.\  can  speed  that  day 

by  using  Gas  wisely  .  .  .  and  by  saving 

for  your  home  of  the  future  with  every 

War  Bond  you  can  buy. 


THE  MAGIC  FLAME  THAT  WILL  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  FUTURE 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


GAS 
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AMERICAN  WOMEN  DESERVE  A  SPECIAL  FREEDOM' 


yC'  OMrrfo^si 


TrudgeiT  isnt  a  pretn'  word;  buc,  it  is  descriptive 
of  a  large  part  of  the  housewife's  kitchen  day, 
if  she  is  working  in  an  inconvenient,  poorly 
arranged  kitchen  w  here  she  must  walk  endlessly, 
earning  things  from  the  place  in  which  they  are 
kept  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

Trudger)'  implies  the  fatigue  and  frustration  that 
begins  early  in  her  kitchen  day  and  increases  w  ith 
evep-  step  until,  at  the  end,  she  is  too 
rired  to  do  the  things  she  really  enjoys 
doing.  Freedom  from  this  trudgery 
would  give  her  the  extra  hours  and 


energy  she  needs  for  bcaer  and  happier  living. 

This  freedom  from  trudgery,  which  housewives 
so  richly  deserve,  can  be  had  in  a  YcM.'NGSTO'srN 
pressed  steel  kitchen— for  these  kitchens  are 
planned  to  give  plenty  of  storage  space  within 
arm's  reach  of  the  work  surface. 

VouNGSTOWN  pressed  steel  kitchens  will  be 
available  very  soon  after  the  war  is 
over  —  and  they  will  be  worth  w  aiting 
for.  Buy  VC'ar  Beads,  today— Youngs- 
to\»n  Kitchens,  tomorrows-. 


GiveaManaJob 
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WHAT  will  the  postwar  house  look  like?  Will  windows  all  be  big,  and  will 
you  be  able  to  open  them?  How  will  houses  be  heated?  Will  they  be 
mostly  one  story,  or  two?  Will  there  be  basements?  Will  living  in  them 
really  be  easier,  pleasanter  and  less  expensive,  as  promised — more  com- 
fortable and  convenient?  How  much  will  they  cost?  And  when  shall  we  get 
them?  .  .  .  With  all  the  answers  offered  here,  Mr.  Faulds  was  in  full  agree- 
ment. And  if  you  have  read  about  him  and  his  family,  it  may  seem  to  you, 
too,  that  his  opinions  on  the  house  to  come  should  have  a  special  value  in 
removing  doubts  and  giving  reassurance.  For  he  is  that  one  layman  in  a 
thousand  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with,  all  building  operations — many  of 
which  he  has  mastered.  He  has  the  craftsman's  skill,  the  engineer's  knowledge 
and  the  inventor's  vision;  yet  in  his  tastes  and  living  and  family  requirements, 
he  could  be  almost  any  neighbor  up  or  down  the  street.  In  other  words,  if  you 
want  a  good  practical  check  on  expectations,  here  is  your  chance. 

HOW  WILL  THEY  LOOK?  Mr.  Faulds'  house  will  be  long,  low, 
white,  large-windowed,  with  wide  overhanging  eaves,  which  for  reasons  to 
follow  is  likely  to  be  the  preponderant  postwar  type.  In  fact,  right  now  its 
popularity  is  apparent.  Houses  that,  without  reason,  look  too  radically  dif- 
ferent, odd  or  strange  will  certainly  not  suddenly  appear,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they'  wouldn't  sell.  Period  styles,  as  we  know  them,  will  give  way  to 
simple  attractive  designs  in  which  modern  building  methods  and  materials  will 
be  the  determining  factor,  due  to  practicality  and  cost.  Mannered  architecture 
will  be  custom-tailored  for  those  who  can  afford  romantic  tastes.  Roofs  will 
run  from  a  gentle  pitch  to  fiat;  many  more  than  now  will  be  white  (Mr.  Faulds' 
included)  to  increase  interior  coolness  in  hot  weather;  and  exterior  walls  will 
be  finished  not  only  in  white  but  in  a  variety  of  permanent  pastel  colors. 

WHAT  ABOUT  WINDOWS?  Glass  will  play  a  far  more  important 
part  than  ever  before,  and  the  way  Mr.  Faulds  plans  to  use  it  in  his  own  house 
indicates  the  trend.  With  few  exceptions,  all  his  windows  and  glass  areas  will 
be  fixed  in  place,  immovable,  with  ventilation  amply  provided  and  controlled 
by  means  of  screened  adjustable  louvers.  No  need  for  window  screens  or 
weather  stripping  or  for  storm  sash,  either,  in  colder  climates,  where  triple 
glass  with  air  spaces  in  between  will  do  insulating  duty.  Wide  eaves  above, 
and  blinds,  will  shade  the  glass  when  necessary,  and  sliding  curtains  will  close 
it  off  when  required.  Large  windows  or  glass  walls  on  the  southerly  side  will 
let  the  winter  sun  do  most  of  the  daytime  heating,  and  houses  will  be  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  free  fuel.  Larger  window  areas  will  make  the  postwar 
house  far  more  cheerful  than  its  ancestor,  and  overall  daylight  illumination  in- 
doors will  do  wonders  in  lessening  eyestrain. 

HOW  WILL  THEY  BE  HEATED?  Heating  in  Florida  for  Mr. 
Faulds  will  not  be  the  problem  that  colder  climates  create;  but  the  use  of  solar 
heat  through  larger  windows,  plus  the  elimination  of  air  leaks  by  minimizing 
movable  sash,  plus  really  adequate,  scientifically  installed  insulation,  will 
greatly  lessen  the  heating  problem  everywhere.  And  larger  windows,  tighter 
walls  and  fully  effective  insulation  are  not  dreamy  features  of  the  future — 
they'll  be  ready  and  waiting.  So  will  more  efficient  heating  equipment,  if  en- 
gineers can  get  their  plans  into  production — fully  automatic,  clean,  compact 


and  economical.  Floors,  and  possibly  walls,  will  be  the  radiators,  with  em- 
bedded ducts  or  pipes  through  which  the  heat  is  forced  to  warm  those  surfaces 
and  thus  the  rooms,  and  no  need  for  visible  heating  devices. 

WILL  THERE  BE  BASEMENTS?  Why  should  there  be  climbing 
up  and  down  between  the  living  floor  and  a  costly  excavation?  The  modern 
forced-circulation  heating  plant  operates  perfectly  at  floor  level — is  clean  and 
compact.  The  laundry  is  lighter  and  more  conveniently  located  at  floor  level. 
So  is  a  recreation  room,  and  so  is  storage  space.  Except  on  a  very  sloping  site, 
where  a  basement  becomes  another  livable  floor,  the  house  will  be  built  on  a 
foundationed  concrete  slab,  never  cold  or  damp.  In  fact,  as  pointed  out  above, 
that  floor  can  become  the  whole  house  radiator,  with  any  surfacing  you  wish, 
from  wood  to  linoleum.   Why  should  there  be  a  basement? 

ONE  STORY,  OR  TWO?  The  great  majority  of  postwar  houses  will 
be  one  story,  except  on  steeply  sloping  sites,  where  two  stories  are  a  natural, 
or  in  closely  built-up  sections,  where  two  stories,  taking  up  less  lot  room,  are  a 
necessity.  Even  before  the  war,  the  one-story  trend  was  unmistakable.  Mod- 
ern building  methods  and  mechanical  improvements  will  simply  accelerate  it. 

WILL  THEY  BE  MORE  LIVABLE?  We  have  shown  that  with 
larger  windows  the  postwar  house  will  be  lighter,  more  cheerful  and  easier  on 
the  eyes;  that  with  tighter  walls,  fully  effective  insulation  and  concealed  radia- 
tion aided  by  winter-sun  warmth,  it  will  be  more  comfortable.  There  need  be 
no  stairs  to  climb;  there  will  at  last  be  adequate  accessible  storage  space,  and 
plenty  of  closets,  each  planned  for  its  special  purpose.  The  average  medium- 
priced  postwar  house  will  have  two  baths  or  the  equivalent.  It  will  have  three 
bedrooms  or  room  for  a  third.  It  will  have  a  living  room  with  another  as  an 
optional  dining  room,  recreation  room  or  study.  And  on  its  work  space  it  will 
really  go  to  town.  Kitchen  and  laundry  will  be  connected,  with  a  deep-freeze 
unit  most  likely  in  the  latter.  The  large  windowed  kitchen  will  be  a  bright  and 
cheerful  place  in  which  to  work  and  eat.  The  postwar  house  will  be  planned 
from  the  inside  out.  Instead  of  trying  to  force  adequate  living  quarters  into 
a  Cape  Cod  or  so-called  Colonial  shell,  the  living  quarters,  in  their  best 
arrangement,  will  determine  the  outward  form  of  the  house.  Houses  will  be 
built  and  bought  on  the  basis  of  livability— and  it  is  about  time. 

HOW  WILL  THEY  BE  Bl  ILT  AND  BOIGHT?  All  the  plan- 
ning, features  and  equipment  mentioned  so  far  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
first  postwar  houses  built.  And  as  most  of  the  first  houses  after  the  war  will  be 
built  to  sell  in  finished  form,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  that  you  are  getting 
what  you  can  really  have.  Prefabrication  methods,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
will  undoubtedly  quicken  construction,  and  mass  production  of  more  and 
more  prefabricated  parts  will  likewise  lessen  the  cost.  Standardizing  the 
dimensions  of  these  prefabricated  parts,  such  as  completely  factory  assembled 
windows,  doors,  bathroom  units,  kitchen  units,  wall,  floor  and  roof  sections, 
will  also  play  a  large  part  in  lowering  the  cost  of  the  postwar  house.  Add  these 
all  together,  and  the  answer  should  be  more  house  for  less  money — certainly  a 
better,  more  livable  house  than  you  could  buy  for  the  same  money  before. 

WHEN  SHALL  WE  GET  IT?   When  we  win  the  war. 
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''Who  said  food  rationing  would  help  my  figure 


?>> 


Food   rationing  alone   can't  keep  you  slim 
And  exhausting  exercises  won't  help  very  much 
So  when  you're   overweight  and  under-par 
Better  try  the  simple  Ry-Krisp   reducing  plan 

New  Reducing  Book  Free! 

Any  normal  person  can  lose   excess  weight 
Following  the  plan   in  this  new  Ry-Krisp  book 
Included  also  are   low-point  menus  and  recipes 
For  delicious  meals   for   the  whole   family, 


For  new  book  with  complete  reducing  plan,   write 
Ry-Krisp,   21  Checkerboard  Sq . ,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 


VAIID     /^  m    mrM     OUAKI^FI     Drop  me  a  postal  and  bv  retum  mail  I  will  send  you 
■*'*'■*     *»*/tl*tl'*     \^rif«lli\/t.    full  information  about  a  plan  that  will  help  you  to 
make  up  to  SI. 5(1  an  liour  in  your  spare  time.    Address  M.  E.  NlCHoi^,  Manager  of  Agenls. 
CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY        898  Independence  Square        Philadelphia  S,  Pennsylvania 


a  lO'bottle  \ 


on  most  food  store 
shelves  and  meat  counters. 
THE  PKAMK  HA  *  SPICE  CO..  Clwclnnntl.  Ohio 


Do  Parents  Love  Teachers? 

<^^  t^  five  te^^tc^  o^ ^'utMem  fo^ment^?    " 


BY  NELL  GILES 


JOHNNY'S  father  is  not  a  bad  boy.  No 
one  can  say  he  doesn't  pay  his  taxes, 
keep  his  house  painted  and  his  wife  in 
War  Bonds.  No,  he  isn't  bad — he's  just 
afraid  of  Johnny's  teacher. 

Now  take  the  time  Johnny  was  about  to 
fail  in  decimals.  Johnny's  father  called  it 
"having  trouble  with  Miss  Flinch"  and 
blustered  that  she  was  a  "pigheaded, 
hatchet-faced  woman  who  had  no  business 
around  children  anyway."  Or  so  she  seemed 
from  her  treatment  of  Johnny.  He  had 
never  seen  the  woman  himself,  but  he  knew 
from  things  Johnny  had  said.  Parents  are 
gullible  that  way. 

"And  gullible  parents  are  a  national 
menace,"  drawled  Professor  N.  M.  Faulds. 
Most  of  his  twenty-two  years  in  the  Clear- 
water Junior  High  School  have  been  spent 
working  on  parent  trouble.  "Parents  wouldn't 
think  of  buying  a  house,  a  business  or  even  a 
suit  of  clothes  sight  unseen.  But  they'll 
dump  their  children  on  the  public-school 
system  and  never  visit  the  school  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  next.  The  average  parent 
thinks  it's  the  teacher's  job  to  educate  the 
child.  But  no  teacher  has  ever  done  a  piece 
of  educating.  The  child  does  that  himself, 
and  both  parent  and  teacher  have  to  help 
him  in  equal  measures." 

Problem  parents,  Professor  Faulds  has 
found,  are  divided  into  five  general  types: 
the  gullible,  the  shielding,  the  too  interested, 
the  indifferent,  and  the  parent  who  is  still 
afraid  of  teacher. 

The  indifferent  parent  is  a  species  in- 
digenous to  the  very  poor  or  the  very  rich. 
And  since  Clearwater  is  a  play  town,  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  junior-high  children  are  in 
school  there  for  only  the  few  weeks  of  the 
winter  season.  This  brings  to  light  an  occa- 
sional indifferent  parent  among  what  Mr. 
F"aulds  calls  "the  high-flown." 

For  example,  there  was  the  mother  of  dear 
little  Daphne,  who  wanted  to  be  excused  for 
the  day  so  that  she  could  go  shopping. 

"What  grade's  Daphne  in?"  Professor 
Faulds  asked  the  child's  mother. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  think 
it's  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade." 

The  common  excuse  of  the  indifferent  par- 
ent who  shifts  responsibility  to  teacher  is 
that  the  child  spends  most  of  his  life  in 
school. 

"But  count  it  up,"  said  Miss  Marguerite 
Morse,  assistant  to  Professor  Faulds.  "Actu- 
ally the  child  is  in  school  only  six  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  and  only  a  hundred  and 
eighty  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five." 

But  the  too  interested  parent  is  equally 
dangerous.  This  is  usually  the  mother  cen- 
tering her  entire  life  on  the  child  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  outlets.  This  over- 
ambitious  lady  prods  little  Henry  beyond 
his  capacity.  She  isn't  satisfied  to  have  him 
a  normal  child.  She  wants  him  to  bePresident. 
And  some  years  later  an  interested  teacher 
discovers  that  that  impossible  adolescent 
Henry  can't  do  high-school  mathematics 
because  mother  made  a  frazzled  teacher  skip 
him  through  elementary  arithmetic. 

The  shielding  parent  is  not  always  the 
overambitious.  Quite  often  she's  just  un- 
willing to  face  her  own  troubles  and  won't 
let  her  child  face  his.  She  knows  little  Ger- 
trude is  not  telling  the  truth,  but  she  won't 
admit  that  little  Gertrude  could  lie,  so 
mamma  writes  a  note  to  teacher  saying 
"Please  excuse  my  child  for  absence  yester- 
day because  she  was  very  sick."  And  right 
there,  says  Professor  Faulds,  is  where  parent 
and  facher  need  to  get  together. 


In  Clearwater  Junior  High  School,  this 
can  happen  to  the  shielding  parent:  A  boy 
who  played  hooky  often  (let's  call  him 
Jimmy)  was  thought  to  be  absent  again. 
Professor  Faulds  called  his  mother,  who  im- 
mediately said  that  little  Jimmy  was  right 
upstairs  just  as  sick  as  he  could  be.  Later  in 
the  day,  the  professor  discovered  that  Jimmy 
had  been  in  school  right  along;  and  not  being 
a  man  who  hesitates  to  press  a  point  home, 
he  called  the  boy's  mother  to  say,  "You'd 
better  take  another  look,  ma'am.  Jimmy, 
you'll  find,  has  not  been  upstairs  in  bed." 

Even  good  children  will  try  to  put  things 
over  on  parents  and  teachers,  the  Clear- 
water principal  and  his  assistant  believe. 
And  even  educated  parents,  says  Miss 
Morse,  who  is  Florida's  director  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  are  too 
gullible. 

The  gullible  parent  is  just  what  Professor 
Faulds  is  not.  He  loves  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  time  his  son  Vincent,  then  aged  four, 
climbed  the  water  tower  after  being  told 
never  to  climb  the  water  tower.  Vincent 
stoutly  denied  he'd  even  been  near  it.  But 
his  nonguUible  father  took  him  with  a  sur- 
prise attack.  "How  far  up  did  you  go,  son?" 
he  asked  suddenly.  "Halfway,  dad,"  said 
Vincent  and  melted  into  tears.  That's  when 
Vincent  learned  to  tell  the  truth. 

One  of  the  pet  stories  around  Clearwater 
Junior  High  School  concerns  the  time  Pro- 
fessor Faulds  was  not  gullible  about  sneeze 
powder.  The  school  band  came  home  from  a 
trip  and  a  mysterious  epidemic  of  sneezing 
followed  them.  The  professor  didn't  stop  to 
think  what  dear  little  fellows  the  band  boys 
were.  He  faced  the  fact,  which  was  that 
there  had  been  no  sneezing  before  the  band 
came  home.  Then  he  plunged  out  of  his 
office,  making  pop  calls  outside  the  door  of 
every  classroom  with  a  band  boy  in  it.  He 
called  the  boy  out  into  the  hall,  stuck  out  his 
hand  and  said,  "Let's  have  that  sneeze 
powder  out  of  your  pocket."  He  got  every 
grain  of  it  before  the  band  knew  he  was  only 
guessing — but  not  gullible. 

Professor  Faulds  never  lets  his  sense  of 
discipline  get  dull.  He  works  enough  drama 
into  his  cures  so  that  the  impact  is  keen  and 
not  forgotten. 

The  fifth  type  of  problem  parent  which 
causes  problem  children  is  the  parent  who  is 
afraid  of  teacher  and  so  doesn't  visit  school. 
This  may  be  a  lack  of  education  or  poise 
which  makes  the  parent  "hang  back  from 
meeting  people,"  as  Mrs.  Faulds  says.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  parent  is  afraid  the  child  \ 
won't  show  up  well.  Or  it  may  be,  as  Miss 
Morse  suggests,  the  fault  of  the  teacher  who 
had  developed  an  incisive  way  of  speaking 
which  would  scajre  anybody  to  death.  It's ! 
quite  delightful  to  find  a  teacher  so  un- 
hampered by  her  pedagogy  as  is  Miss 
Morse.  She  believes  teachers  should  prove 
that  they  are  people.  Let  them  mix  and 
mingle;  let  them  understand  how  other  peo- 
ple make  a  living;  let  them  even  spend  sum- 
mers and  holidays  in  other  kinds  of  jobs. 

So  this  brings  us  up  sharp  to  the  point  of 
asking,  "How  can  parents  and  teachers  get 
together  on  the  education  of  the  child  which 
belongs  to  all  three  of  them?" 

Clearwater  Junior  High  School  says  there 
is  only  one  way:  the  parents  and  teachers 
must  meet  and  talk. 

There  is  no  formal  association  of  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  Clearwater  Junior  High 
School,  because  it's  been  tried  numbers  of 
times  and  it  just  won't  work.  Teen-agers 
don't  want  their  parents  visiting  school. 
(Continued  on  Page  162) 
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made  with   thrifty 
all-purpose 


IttflWB'cd 

fO  iTCOlM  MOTUCTJ  MHI 

,  CO  (IVWWS-HOtlli  KMttAt  OTT 


Si.MPLE  meals — just  one  main  dish 
plus  a  green  salad — are  now  the 
hurried  housewife's  order  of  the  day. 
They  save  time  and  trouble  in  prepa- 
ration, save  cleaning  up  time,  too. 
Mazola  Salad  Oil  makes  these  dishes 
rich  and  tasty.  Mazola  itself  is  as 
good  to  eat  as  the  golden  corn  ker- 
nels from  which  it  comes.  jNlazola 
is  an  all-purpose  oil,  as  fine  for  gen- 
eral cooking  as  it  is  for  f  rying,"melted" 
shortening  and  fresh  salad  dressings. 

All  grocers  sell  Mazola  in  crystal-clear 

bottles — protected  by  sealed  outer  cartons. 


ir  CHICKEN  wi/fi  RICE 


•  *  BEEF  STEW 


•  •  •  DINNER  CHOWDER 


1  c.  raw  rice 

Yi  tsp.  pepper 

6  tsp.  salt 

6  tbxp.  Mazola 

3  lb.  chicken,  cut  up 

yi  c.  minced  onion 

i}4  c.  milk 

i  tbsp.  minced  celery 

%  c.  flour 

1  canned  pimiento 

i  lb.  flank  steak 
i  tbsp.  Mazola 
4  med.  carrots 
i  med.  07iions 
4  med.  potatoes 


3  c.  boiling  water 
%  tsp.  Worcestershire 
}/2  isp.  salt 
Few  grains  pepper 
8  irhnle  clnres 
Flow 


Boil  rice  in  3  qts.  water  with  1  tbsp.  salt — 
until  tender.  Wash  chicken;  dip  into  34  c. 
of  the  milk.  Coat  with  mixture  of  3^  c. 
of  the  flour,  \}/2  tsp.  salt,  and  \^  tsp. 
pepper.  Brown  chicken  in  Mazola  in 
skillet.  Place  rice  in  casserole;  put  chicken 
over  it.  Cook  onion  and  celery  in  fat  left 
in  skillet.  Blend  in  rest  of  flour,  salt 
and  pepper.  Add  minced  pimiento;  stir 
in  rest  of  milk,  stirring  while  cooking  un- 
til mixture  thickens.  Pour  over  rice  and 
chicken.  Cover;  bake  in  375"  oven  for  30 
mins.  or  until  chicken  is  tender.  Serves  4. 


Cut  steak  in  cubes;  brown  in  Mazola. 
Add  carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  water, 
Worcestershire,  salt  and  pepper.  Tie 
cloves  in  cheesecloth;  add.  Cover;  sim- 
mer 1  hr.  30  mins.  Drain  off  liquid; 
measure.  Mix  1  tbsp.  each  flour  and  water 
for  each  cup  liquid;  blend  into  liquid. 
Cook  slowly,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened.  Add  to  meat  and  vegetable 
mixture.  Serves  4.  A  tossed  green  salad, 
with  fresh  Mazola  French  dressing, 
blends  perfectly  with  this  hearty  dish, 
always  a  favorite  with  most  men. 


2  c.  diced  raw 

white  potatoes 
^  c.  minced  onion 
Y2  c.  diced  celery 
i}/2  tsp.  salt 
'i,)/2  c.  boiling  water 
4  tb.ip.  Mazola 
4  tbsp.  flour 


yi  tsp.  pepper 

Yi  tsp.  pwd.  mustard 

1  ]/^  tsp.  bottled  thick 

meat  sauce 

2  c.  milk 

1  c.  grated  cheese 

1  tbsp.  minced  parsley 

1  c.  canned  tomatoes 


Combine  potatoes,  onion,  celery,  1  tsp. 
of  the  salt  and  water  in  deep  kettle. 
Cover,  and  simmer  until  tender — about 
15  mins.  Meanwhile  heat  Mazola  in  top  of 
double  boiler.  Stir  in  flour  until  smooth; 
add  rest  of  salt  and  next  4  ingredients 
while  stirring.  Cook  till  thickened;  ad<l 
cheese,  and  stir  until  nu-lted.  Stir  into 
potato  mixture;  add  jjarsley  and  to- 
matoes; heat;  serve.  Serves  4.  Fruit  salad 
is  delicious  with  this  "one-dish"  meal. 


Fresh  p-en  sala.is,  full  of 
"•""-a  .s  a„d  vita,,;,-,,,,  d^' 

"■«vorand.go„d„esstodr 
e'o..s  healthful  .aJads. 


MAZOLA  maJic^  ^  mattcf.  ^^W  t^iui^ 


©  Corn  Products  Satei  Co. 
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Today  •  •  • 


it's  s 


marter 


tYian  ever 


when  yo^ 


wy  yo^^ 


cliil^^^^ 


sYioes 


.  . .  because  war  has  made  greater  dif- 
ferences than  ever  in  the  materials, 
construction  and  wear-ability  of  chil- 
dren's shoes. 

You  can't  see  these  differences  .  .  . 
yet  they're  vital  in  determining  how 


1 .  Room  for  growing  toes 
2.  Correlated  heel-to-ball  fit 
3.  No  binding  instep 

4.  Age-conforming  arches 
,    5.  Ankle-hugging  top  lines 
A  *     6.  Snug,  pear-shaped  heels  » 

7.  Straight-tread  lasts 
8.  Free-action  flexibility 
9.  Soft,  durable  uppers 
10.  Rugged,  long-wearing  soles 


Buy  freedom 

for  your  children 

-  with  WAR  BONDS 


long  a  shoe  will  wear  and  hold  its  shape. 

That's  why  you'll  want  to  choose  a 
brand  you  can  trust  .  .  .  and  you  can 
trust  Poll-Parrot  and  Star  Brand  .  .  . 
with  Built-in  Fit.* 

For  even  in  wartime  these  familiar 
names  mean  sturdy  inner-construction 
and  rugged  materials  that  stand  up  .  .  . 
that  keep  their  proper  shape  .  . .  doubly 
important  now  that  shoes  must  be 
re-soled. 

Go  straight  to  your  Poll-Parrot  dealer 
and  be  sure  about  the  true  dollar-for- 
dollar  value  of  the  shoes  your  children 


ROBERTS,  JOHNSON   &    RAND 

Division  of  the  internationol  Shoe  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Poll -Parrot 

AND 

STAR  BRAND  SHOES 

a/OTi  Bl//ir-//V  F/r ^  Says  a^u^^^z^ 


\ 


(Continued  from  Page  160) 
That's  all  right,  says  Miss  Morse.  That's 
normal.  Besides  that,  say  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Faulds,  heartily  echoed  by  Mrs.  John- 
son, who  is  faculty  adviser  for  the  student 
council;  Mrs.  Stephans,  who  is  dean  of  girls; 
and  Mr.  Belcher,  who  is  dean  of  boys — 
besides  that,  when  parents  visit  school  at  a 
set  time  and  in  a  body  they  don't  get  a  true 
picture  of  what's  going  on. 

So  Clearwater  does  it  this  way:  Every 
teacher  is  required  to  stay  after  school  each 
day  from  four  to  four-thirty  for  conference 
period.  Parents  are  free  to  come  and  talk, 
with  or  without  appointment.  Most  often, 
they  come  in  answer  to  a  note  written  by 
the  teacher  and  delivered  by  the  pupil.  Not 
when  the  behavior  problem  has  become 
acute  or  when  the  trouble  with  decimals  has 
become  a  complex,  but  while  the  trouble  is 
still  on  the  way,  the  Clearwater  Junior  High 
School  teacher  writes  the  parent  to  say  a 
definite  thing.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  this 
brings  the  parent  to  visit  the  teacher  and 
talk  it  over.  The  pupil  is  there,  too,  unless 
it's  a  problem  better  discussed  in  private. 

But  almost  as  often,  the  notes  are  written 
to  say  the  child  is  doing  good  work  in  such 
and  such  a  subject,  and  the  teacher  has  no- 
ticed an  increase  in  his  attention  or  in  his 
ability  to  absorb.  This  brings  the  parent  on 
the  run,  and  a  good  working  relationship  is 
established. 

The  Clearwater  teacher  doesn't  stop  here. 
The  junior  high  is  divided  into  home-room 
groups  of  thirty  to  forty  pupils.  One  teacher 
is  responsible  for  each  group.  And  by  "re- 
sponsible" we  mean  deeply.  She  visits  the 
home  of  each  of  those  pupils.  She  talks  with 
parents  in  their  own  surroundings,  which 
range  from  high  to  low.  She  takes  back  her 
mprcssions  to  the  child's  other  teachers,  and 
there  is  then  more  complete  understanding 
of  why  Susie  or  Jimmy  can't  get  along  with 
fractions  or  fellow  pupils,  and  the  teacher  is 
better  able  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

Big-city  schools  haven't  the  advantages 
of  few  pupils  and  close  contact  between 
parent  and  teacher  through  home  visits,  nor 
have  they  the  slow  turnover  among  teachers. 
The  Faulds,  for  instance,  have  been  in  the 
Clearwater  schools  twenty-two  years;  Miss 
Morse,  twenty  years;  Mrs.  Johnson,  sixteen, 
and  Mrs.  Stephans,  twelve  years.  In  that 
time  they've  made  an  effort  to  know  every- 
body. But  big-city  parents  have  the  same 
responsibility  as  have  the  Clearwater  par- 
ents: they  must  meet  the  teacher. 

Perhaps  a  city  parent  would  even  like  to 
hear  Clearwater's  Ten  Commandments  for 
Parents  and  Teachers: 

1.  Parents  and  teachers  should  know  one 
another,  each  in  his  own  background. 

2.  Parents  and  teachers  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends;  they  belong  to  the  same 
child. 

3.  Parents  should  take  for  granted  the 
teacher  knows  her  business  until  proved 
otherwise,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Good  parents,  like  good  teachers,  are  not 
gullible,  indifferent,  shielding,  too  inter- 
ested or  afraid  of  one  another. 

5.  More  fathers  should  visit  school  and 
meet  the  teachers;  teachers  like  fathers 
because  they  usually  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Johnny  as  if  it  were  business  and 
not  sentiment. 

6.  Teachers  should  have  a  conference  time 
for  parents  which  won't  embarrass  the 
child. 

7.  It  is  good  for  a  child  to  know  that  he  will 
find  a  parent  home  after  school,  if  for 
only  fifteen  minutes.  He  wants  to  talk 
about  "what  happened  today." 

8.  Every  child  needs  definite  home  re- 
sponsibilities. 

9.  If  a  child  seems  to  have  no  schoolwork  to 
do  at  home,  there's  something  wrong, 
and  the  parent  should  check  up. 

10.  By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  reaches  junior 
high  school,  a  career  should  at  least  have 
been  planned.  Every  child  needs  voca- 
tional training  in  homemaking,  manual 
training,  typing  or  in  some  other  work  to 
be  done  with  his  hands. 


Ji-lie  time-savers 


Long-lasting 
Carter's 


Young  sprouts  thrive  happily  and) 
dress  quickly  in  time-saving  Carter's. 
Nobody  but  Carter's  makes  patented 
Nevabind*  underarms  with  seamless 
Jiffon*  shoulders.  And  nothing  is  j 
nicer  for  comfort,  easy  care,  thrifty 
wear.  So  start  baby  in  Carter's  soft 
knitted  shirts,  bands,  binders,  gowns. 
No  binding.  No  chafing.  Less  fuss. 
If  stores  are  temporarily  out  of  styles  | 
you  want,  do  ask  again.  Carter's  are 
making  them  every  day. 

Write  for  Carter's  DRESS  FACTS  booklet. 

«Reit.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


JIF'^ON  GOWNS 

Open  or  closed 
backs  Birth  to 
1  yr.  $1.15. 


THE    WILLIAM   CARTER   CO.,  Needham 
Makers  of  Fine  Underweor  for  the 


Please 


ights  94,  Mc 
ire  Family 


Stan  Faiilds,  U.  of  Fla.  stiidenl,  about  to  follow  his  brother  (noiv  a  prisoner  of 
war)  into  the  Army  Air  Force,  is  just  eighteen,  has  always  yearned  to  be  a  flier. 


^<w  ^  'pcudcU  Sfte«tcC  ^^eOi  1fC<Me^ 


Food  (including  milk)     .    .  SWO.OO 

Clothing       200.00 

Electricity 160.00 

Fuel  (fireplace 

wood  only) 20.00 

Telephone 50.00 

Laundry,  cleaning 

and  pressing 250.00 

Doctors  and  dentists  .  .  .  100.00 
Newspapers,  magazines, 

books 40.00 


Contributions $200.00 

Car  upkeep,  licenses, 

gas .125.00 

Stanley's  college 

expenses 300.00 

Ruth's  college  expenses    .  600.00 

(iif'ts  and  miscellaneous  .  231.35 

Life  insurance 150.95 

Pension  retirement    .    ..  .  172.70 

War  Bonds .  600.00 

Taxes 750.00 


*Mr.  Faulds'  salary:  $2600,  Mrs.  Faulds':  $1650, 
income  from  investments:  $800. 


$5050.00* 


MEET  TWO  BELOVED  TEACIIEKS 

(Continued  from  Page  143) 

jjand  show  profit — but  their  combined  salaries     jobs  in  developing  their  pet  notions  about 
jimake  a  nice  income  and  odd  investments     postwar  ideas. 


i  produce  small  additional  sums.  Their  com- 
pleted job  of  feeding  and  rearing  a  family 
kvas  brought  off  as  neatly  as  if  Norval  had 
Dlueprinted  it  at  his  drawing  board  thirty 
/ears  ago. 

j  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  Almira's 
laving  stayed  flexible.  It  took  months  of 
jipersuasion  to  get  her  to  try  a  voyage  in  the 
panvas  kayak  at  the  lake — a  craft  that 
ooked  to  her  illogically  unsubstantial  for 
inybody  of  her  generous  build.  Nowadays 
they  can  hardly  keep  her  out  of  it.  She  can't 
jwim,  but  she  feels  about  that  frail  shell  of 
wood  and  cloth  just  as  a  small  boy  feels 
about  his  brand-new 
sled. 

If  the  big  house — it 
has  six  bedrooms  and 
a  huge  living  room  to 


;correspond — is  too 
lonesome  with  all  the 
(youngsters  gone,  the 
jFaulds  may  put 
'their  War  Bonds  into 
a  slick  little  house  on 
'  a  good  lot  that  Norval 
JDwns  in  Clearwater, 
I  overlooking  the  golf 
:ourse.  By  doing  his 
!own  contracting,  he 
Uays,  he  can  get  a 
$6(X)0  job  for  $4500, 
I  \vorkshop-hobby  room 
;and  all. 

»  He  is  also  plan- 
ning a  semi-co- 
operative machine 
shop  in  town,  where 
he  and  local  me- 
chanics of  his  ilk  can 
swap  ideas  and  special 


mm  MEXICO  WAY 

HAVE  you  ever  wanted  to  live  in 
Mexico?  If  you  did,  what  kind 
of  next-door  neiglibors  would  >ou 
have?  Next  month,  you'll  meet  a 
>oiing,  Mexico  C'il>  lawyer,  his  at- 
tractive wife  and  famiU  .  \  oiril  learn 
what  they  think  about  men  and 
women,  marriage,  and  the  war. 
rhe>'ll  tell  you  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  what  it  costs  them  to  live,  the 
innermost  dreams  and  drives  the> 
cherish  for  their  four  youngsters. 

More  than  we  realize,  Mexico  has 
enriched  our  lives  with  its  hold,  color- 
ful culture.  How  has  the  Li.  S.  af- 
fcclctl  our  "good  neighbors'"  lives, 
and  what  do  they  really  think  of  usV 

Come  make  this  exciting  trip  south 
of  the  border  and  know  intimately 
Senor  and  Senora  Roman  Kainon 
Millan.  In  our  How  America  Lives 
series  in  June. 


Theoretically,  he  could  retire  in  six  years, 
on  the  pension  that  goes  with  his  job.  Even- 
tually he  and  Almira  will  draw  around  $110 
a  month  between  them.  But  he  probably 
will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  gets  too  big 
a  kick  out  of  his  boys  at  the  school.  That  is 
crystal  clear  in  the  proud  ring  in  his  voice 
as  he  says: 

"Why,  I'd  put  some  of  their  mechanical 
drawing  up  against  college  work  from  any 
institution  in  the  country  any  time!" 

Almira  has  the  same  fire-horse  quality. 
Those  doctor's  orders  also  precluded  any 
outside  nutrition-course  work.  But  her 
bright  brown  eyes 
slant  a  little  and  her 
pretty  mouth  twitches 
a  little  as  she  says,  "I 
think  maybe  I'll  have 


time  to  work  some  of 
that  in  anyway;  after 
all,  why  not?" 

The  $150-a-month 
allotment  that  Vince 
has  sent  home  toMom 
goes  religiously  into 
War  Bonds  and  other 
investments  for  him, 
as  arranged  before  he 
left.  No  twinge  of  ap- 
prehension comes 
into  her  casual  voice 
as  she  speaks  of  Vin- 
cent. It  was  terrible 
before  they  knew. 
But  now  she  and  Nor- 
val are  utterly  con- 
vinced that,  in  due 
time,  he  will  be  home, 
longandleanand  grin- 
ning as  he  ever  was. 


*     *      ^^€iVi  ;4mencc^  >^ioic^    *     * 
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T 

X  hey* re  Getting  Down  to  Earth.Thcy\e  an^wcvcd  the  caii  to 

plan  earlv,  plant  early,  plant  plent\'.  Plant  proven  crop.s— avoid  wasteful  ex- 
periments—make successive  plantings  for  continuous  supply.  They're  going 
to  make  ever)-  square  inch  of  their  own  good  earth  and  every  ray  of  sunshine 
count  for  Victory. 

They,  and  millions  like  them,  are  going  to  make  their  Victory  gardens  pro- 
duce as  never  before.  To  tlicm,  (Canada  I)r\-,  "the  ('hampagne  of  ("linger  .Ales" 
—  an  old  family  friend  — says:  Keep  up  the  good  work... "grow  more  in  44!" 


Please  doii't  blame  yoiir  dealer  for  temporary  shortages  of  Canada  Dry 
Ginf^er  Ale.  Wartime  restrktimis  limit  the  supply.  Ask  for  it  always. 
You  can  help  by  reniruing  all  empty  bottles  to  your  dealer  prmnptlyl 


CANADA  DRY 


"THE  CHAMPAGNE 
OF  GINGER  ALES" 
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We're  doing  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  HOME  CANNING 


this  year! 


"Wk're  putting  LP  row  after  row  of  deli- 
cious honie-eanned  fruits  and  vejietahles. 
CajUuriug  each  at  its  Havor  peak — prepar- 
in<i  it  just  the  way  our  family  prefers. 

"Last  year  the  Ball  Blue  Book 
was  my  'bihle'  for  many  weeks 
and  thanks  to  it,  evervthinfi 
turned  out  spl<'ndidlv.  ^our  hook 
is  a  (iod-send  to  home  caniiers." 

(Prom  ;i  riiNioiiicr  >  Inirr  ) 


Can  the  Hai.i,  way!  Do  as  mil- 
lions of  women  have  for  more 
tlian  ()()  years.  Actually  your 
home  canninw  heconies  a  real 
pleasure — besides,  it  gi\  es  vou: 

Nourishing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  the  flavor  your 
family  likes. 

Balanced  diet  the  vear 'round 
atasavingsofpointsandmonev. 

The  thrill  of  filling  your  ow  n 
pantrv! 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Muncie,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


BLUE    BOOK 

CAN  WITH  CARE  — Regardless  of  the 
type  of  Bam,  Jar  used,  canning  suc- 
cess is  assured  by  follow  ing  instructions  in  leaflet  in  each 
box  of  jars.  For  complete  canning  methods  and  recipes 
send  10c  for  the  famous  Bvi.i,  Bi.i  e  Book. 


"lie  ant  a  little  money  put  aiiay."  says  Btitch,  draning 
a  bead  an  a  bull's-eye, "and  I'm  not  icort^ing."On  his  first 
fitrlongh  he  irent  home  ivithoiit  a  leg,  saic  dad,  le/io  uxts 
icoiinded  in  last  ivar.    Ttro  brothers  are  in  South  Pacific. 


^^I  OWE  MY  CAREER  TO  LOSING  A  LEG" 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 


And  my  instinct  was  true  in  this  respect. 
In  the  years  that  followed  I  came  to  relish 
a  spin  through  the  skies,  a  game  of  golf,  a 
fox  trot  or  rumba,  a  long  swim,  a  game  of 
badminton  as  no  companion  with  all  limbs 
at  his  disposal  could  possibly  relish  such 
things.  Indeed.  I  am  sure  that  the  happi- 
ness of  winning  for  a  wife  the  loveliest  girl 
produced  by  New  Orleans  was  immeasur- 
ably greater  for  me  than  such  triumphs  are 
for  other  men. 

It  was  several  months  before  I  could  be 
fitted  with  an  artificial  leg.  While  I  was  still 
on  crutches,  however,  I  returned  to  war 
work,  as  Chief  Naval  Aircraft  Inspector  for 
the  Petrograd  District.  Despite  the  dignity 
of  the  title  for  a  very  young  man.  I  was  de- 
pressed and  unhappy.  My  duties  involved 
many  hours  on  the  ramps  of  air  stations 
and  airdromes — watching  others  fly.  They 
brought  me  into  constant  touch  with  airmen 
fresh  from  combat  zones,  and  their  exhilara- 
tion made  me  feel  dismally  out  of  it. 

But  work  is  the  great  healer.  Physically 
earthb)ound  by  my  condition,  I  found  my 
creative  imagination  soaring.  It  was  as  if 
Nature,  to  compensate  for  limitations  in  one 
direction,  were  releasing  new  unsuspected 
forces  in  other  directions. 

More  than  ever  before  I  became  fasci- 
nated by  the  designing  and  engineering 
phase,  and  the  production  side,  of  aviation. 
Restrained  by  my  injury,  I  quickly  enlarged 
my  acquaintance  with  the  engineers,  de- 
signers and  builders  of  planes.  Ideas  for 
improvements  that  had  been  only  nebulous 
in  my  consciousness,  now  "jelled."  I  began 
to  add  armament  to  planes  in  my  charge 
and  provided  flexible  installations  for  ma- 
chine guns.  I  even  fooled  around  with  armor 
plate  for  flying  boats,  at  that  time  a  startling 
innovation. 

As  a  direct  result  of  my  incapacity,  in 
short,  my  mind  was  conquering  a  whole  new 
world  of  interests.  Until  the  crash,  aviation 
had  been  for  me  a  kind  of  superior  sport. 
Now  my  bad  luck  made  me  excitingly  aware 
of  the  wonders  of  aerodynamics  and  hydro- 
dynamics. The  brake  on  my  natural  exuber- 
ance imposed  by  a  mishap  taught  me  that 
aviation  is  more  than  flying — that  it  is  a 
science  and  an  art. 

Everyone  around  me  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  was  through  with  actual  flying.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  a  one-legged  pilot. 
When  friends  and  superior  officers  consoled 
me  on  this  score,  I  said  nothing.  Inside  I 
was  quite  certain  that  I  would  again  soar 
through  the  skies  with  my  hand  on  the  con- 


trols. Having  succeeded  in  getting  permis- 
sion to  fly  as  a  passenger  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  persuaded  friendly  pilots  to  let  me 
try  experiments.  Strapping  my*  good  left 
leg  to  the  rudder  bar  so  that  I  could  pull  on 
it,  I  found  that  I  could,  with  considerable  in- 
convenience, handle  the  machine.  There- 
after I  was  sure  that  once  I  had  an  artificial 
limb.  I  would  be  able  to  fly. 

When  the  leg  was  finally  fitted,  I  thought 
I  should  never  be  able  to  manage  it.  I 
seemed  to  be  dragging  a  thousand  tons 
through  life:  it  was  hopelessly  painful.  This 
was  before  the  truly  impressive  progress  in 
this  field  made  in  the  last  generation.  But 
miraculously,  the  new  limb  soon  became  an 
almost  normal  extension  of  my  body.  Slowly 
at  first,  and  at  a  greater  tempo  later,  I 
acquired  such  skill  and  became  so  habituated 
to  it  that  I  resumed  nearly  all  the  physi- 
cal tasks  and  amusements  of  my  earlier 
years. 

More  important  than  the  physical  adjust- 
ment was  the  psychological  adjustment. 
More  quickly  than  I  had  imagined  possible, 
I  ceased  to  feel  the  artificial  leg  as  a  handicap 
and  began  to  feel  it  as  a  distinction.  To 
others  from  the  outset,  and  to  myself,  too.  it 
became  a  species  of  decoration — more  endur- 
ing, more  real  than  any  at  the  disposal  of 
governments. 

Though  my  desire  to  fly  did  not  abate,  my 
unhappiness  over  the  interruption  faded  out. 
In  inspecting  airplanes,  I  found  ample  op- 
portunities to  sit  in  cockpits  for  hours.  Often 
under  the  pretext  of  testing  the  action  of  the 
controls,  or  the  strain  that  could  be  put  on 
the  rudder  pedals,  I  was  actually  testing  the 
ability  of  my  artificial  leg  to  overcome  the 
forces  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
trols of  the  airplSne  in  flight.  In  time  I  was 
convinced  that  I  had  in  my  artificial  limb 
ample  force  and  accuracy  for  flying. 

Came  the  day  when  I  was  sent  down  to 
the  Black  Sea  by  rail  to  deliver  a  batch  of 
heavy  flying-boat  bombers.  On  arrival  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  assembly  process.  .\ 
demonstration  before  high-ranking  arm\- 
and  navy  officers  was  scheduled.  Everyone 
knew  that  I  was  yearning  to  fly;  some  of  my 
superior  officers  now  believed  that  I  could  do 
it;  but  no  one  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  risking  my  life  and  the  government's 
property. 

On  the  morning  of  the  big  show,  one  of  the 
airplanes  gave  the  damnedest  exhibition  of 
stunting  that  the  gold-braided  dignitaries 
down  below  had  ever  seen.  It  spun,  rolled 
and  looped,  dove  and  zoomed  into  chatt- 
delles.   It  whined  in  a  breath-taking  display 
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Dear,  since  mother 
lent  vs  the  •  •  • 


Proctor  toaster  •  •  • 
I  think  Hilda'll  stay 


•  •  without  the 
ball  and  chain. 

What  a  toaster!  Even  the  first  slice 
pops  up  color  perfect  —  light, 
golden  or  dark,  no  burning.  And 
the  Proctor  "Crisper"  makes  the 
delicious  crunchy  dry  toast  that 
other  toasters  can't.  Buy  War  Bonds 
now  ...  a  Proctor  after  Victory. 


Proctor  Electric  Co.,  DiV. 
Proctor  &  SchwartZf  Inc, 
Philadelphia  40,  Penna. 


For  competent  repairs,  81  Service  Stations,  Coast 
to  Coast .  .  .  see  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 


of  acrobatics.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
local  naval  air  station  swelled  with  pride — 
and  inquired  for  the  identity  of  the  flier.  A 
check  of  the  test  pilots  and  combat  pilots 
accounted  for  all — except  the  one  in  the 
stunting  plane.  To  the  thrill  of.the  exhibition 
was  added  a  sauce  of  mystery. 

Finally  the  craft  landed.  Its  pilot  stepped 
out.  It  was  the  one-legged  stranger  from  St. 
Petersburg !  The  commanding  officer's  pride 
turned  to  anger.  Even  the  officials  who  were 
more  thrilled  than  angered  pretended  to  be 
outraged.  I  had  taken  the  airplane  up  with- 
out permission. 

The  details  of  my  arrest  and  interrogation 
are  of  no  interest  here.  Suffice  that  the  story 
spread  through  all  Russia  and,  through 
military  channels,  finally  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  II.  He  asked  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy  for  a  full  report  of  the  epi- 
sode. After  a  short  confinement  to  my  quar- 
ters, I  was  restored  to  full  flying  duty  by  the 
Czar.  Though  he  deplored  the  insubordi- 
nation, I  was  told,  the  Czar  appreciated  the 
spirit  of  the  exploit.  Before  the  end  of  the 
war  I  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  Naval 
Fighter  Command  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  with 
the  rank  of  commander — with  thirteen  Ger- 
man planes  to  my  credit,  every  official  deco- 
ration pinned  to  my  chest,  and  a  notoriety 
that  echoed  through  the  country. 

The  fact  that  I  had  made  a  record  despite 
my  handicap  meant  additional  glory  that  I 
certainly  didn't  merit.  Personally,  I  knew 
that  much  of  my  success  in  combat  was 
achieved  because  of  that  handicap.  It  had 
forced  me  to  take  precautions,  to  develop 
technical  improvements  and  to  undertake 
training  which,  had  I  possessed  both  my 
limbs,  I  would  certainly  have  overlooked. 

The  fact  is  that  the  man  now  back  in  the 
skies  was  not  the  same  one  who  had  been 
hurt  that  night  of  July  15,  1915.  One  might 
say  that  I  had  been  "artificially  matured" 
by  the  disaster.  The  boisterous  youngster 
had  been  turned  into  a  more  earnest,  more 
circumspect,  more  understanding  aviator. 

One  of  my  first  active  assignments  was 
participation  in  a  squadron  of  planes  to  be 
flown  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  front — the 
first  mass  flight  and  direct  delivery  of  air- 
planes under  their  own  power  from  factory  to 
battle  areas.  In  those  days,  when  engines 
were  more  fragile,  the  general  assumption 
was  that  new  planes  should  be  flown  as  little 
as  possible  to  spare  the  engine.  I  broke  away 
from  this  assumption.  Because  I  was  still 
apprehensive  about  my  handicap,  I  took 
every  opportunity  to  fly  my  machine.  In 
the  process,  I  discovered  and  eliminated 
"bugs"  in  the  engine  and  the  plane  itself. 
Mine  was  therefore  one  of  only  two  planes 
to  make  the  flight  nonstop  without  accident. 
My  machine  had  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  broken  in.  I  had  been  forced  by  my 
physical  condition  to  establish  a  routine  of 
"service  flight  test"  that  has  since  then  be- 
come a  standard  procedure. 

JjECAUSE  flying  was  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult for  me,  I  was  constantly  studying  aero- 
dynamic phenomena  and  experimenting  with 
improvements  of  aviation  gadgets.  My  var- 
ious inventions  therefore  turned  me  into  a 
sort  of  consultant  engineer  to  the  Admiralty. 
I  was  frequently  called  to  headquarters  to 
give  my  views  on  new  designs  and  new  mili- 
tary characteristics.  Thus,  amazingly,  my 
handicap  not  only  stimulated  my  own  in- 
ventiveness but  resulted  in  improvements  in 
the  whole  aviation  of  my  native  country. 

The  need  to  adjust  planes  to  my  own  com- 
fort and  limitations  led  me  to  tinker  with 
them  endlessly.  That  was  how  I  happened 
to  design  skis  for  flying  boats;  those  skis, 
retractable  and  droppable,  were  adopted  by 
the  Russian  Navy,  and  subsequently  the 
improved  designs  were  used  by  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins  in  his  Arctic  flight.  That  was  how  I 
came  to  conceive  a  bomb  sight  which  years 
later  served  as  the  basis  for  the  first  fully 
automatic  bomb  sight  in  the  world  which, 
with  the  help  of  General  Billy  Mitchell,  I 
had  the  joy  of  making  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government. 

Precisely  because  I  had  come  to  be  known 
as  "the  legless  aviator,"  I  was  eager  to  fly 


Do  you  want  f o  save  up 
/o  75%  cooking  iime? 


Do  you  want  to  save 
precious  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  the  fresh 
foods  you  serve? 


Do  you  want  to  serve 
more  attractive  and 
appetizing  foods  by 
saving  natural  food 
flavors  and  colors? 


Can  you  cook  peas  in 

less    than    2    minutes, 

r,  spinach    in    1    minute, 
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Can  you  cook  a  4 
pound  pot  roast  to 
delicious  tenderness 
within    40   minutes? 


Can  you  cook  vegeta- 
bles in  1  to  3  minutes 
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den-fresh colors  and 
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Modern  homemakers  will  want 
PRESTO  Cookers  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  again  available  .  .  .  because  a 
PRESTO  provides  the  fastest,  most 
scientific  method  for  cooking  fresh 
vegetables,  retaining  more  vitamins 
and  minerals  and  preserving  garden- 
fresh  colors  and  flavors.  Less  expensive 
cuts  of  meat  are  cooked  to  delicious 
tenderness  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 
A  PRESTO  Cooker  saves  cooking  fuel 
costs,  saves  energy,  and  makes  cook- 
ing a  pleasure.  Put  PRESTO  at  the  top 
of  your  will-buy-when-available  shop- 
ping list. 


The  skill  and  croftmanship  which  hos  won  the  Army-Novy 
"E"  and  Star  for  efficient  war  production  will  go  into 
the  making  of  PRESTO  COOKERS  and  NATIONAL 
PRESSURE  COOKERS. 


The  famous  NATIONAL 
PRESSURE  COOKER 
which  provides  the 
most  modern  and  scien- 
tific method  for  can- 
ning foods  is  also  manufactured  by 

NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  CO. 
Eau  Claire,  WIscontin 


Write  for  interesting  booklet  **Presto 
Cooking  Why  and  How."  Send  6c, 
coin  or  stomps;  PRESTO,  Depl.  60, 
Eau  Claire,  Wit. 


To  get  your  Presto  Cooker  sooner. . .  BUY  WAR  BONDS  NOW! 
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IS  A  STRAIGHT,  STURDY  BACK 

Exercise  like  this  helps  my  back  grow  straight 
and  strong.  But  I  know  my  Kantwet  Crib 
Mattress*  is  important,  too.  Doctor  told  Mom  I 
need  its  firm,  level  support  while  I  sleep. 

You  see,  there's  extra  filling  in  the  center  and 
flat-button  tufting  to  keep  it  in  place.  No  room 
for  harmful  lumps  and  hollows  in  a  Kantwet! 
Mom  likes  Kantwet,  too,  'cause  it's  so  easy  to 
keep  sweet  and  clean.  Remember — not  all  wet- 
proof  mattresses  are  Kantwets.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  advantages  only  Kantwet  offers.  The  Kant- 
wet label  is  your  protection  against  substitutes. 


COMPLIMENTS  TO    THE    BABY 

IN  (^uMU-'Tle^'^ 

Wherever  a  little  baby  goes — to  christen- 
ing, to  doctor's  or  just  out  for  the  air — 
dainty  Cuddle-Nest  is  the  ideal  coverlet- 
pad-and-pillow.  Daintily  quilted  rayon 
satin  in  pastel  shades  and  a  wetproof  lining 
make  Cuddle-Nest  both  lovely  and  prac- 
tical. And  a  perfect  baby  gift! 


Kantwet  products  are  sold  by  leading  stores. 
ROSE-DERRY  CO.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 

•Pat.  No.  2,106,065  tPat.  Pending 


CRIB  MATTRESSES  •  CUDDLE-NEST  •  NURSERY  FURNITURE  PADS 
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Don't  delay 
ordering  underwear 

Smart  mothers  will  buy  Nazarctli  Under- 
wear earlier  than  usual  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment. 

For  the  first  time  in  58  years,  due  to 
our  war  work,  there  just  isn't  enough  of 
this   popular  under- 
wear to  meet   the 
demand. 

If  you  need  in- 
fants' bands,  binders, 
shirts  or  panties  — 
girls'  vests  or  panties 
—  boys'  shirts  or 
shorts,  ask  your 
Nazareth  retailer  to 
reserve  some  for  you 
when  his  next  supply 
arrives. 

Please   don't    buy 

\        more   than    you 

actually    need. 

NAZARETH 
WAIST  CO. 

366  Broadway 

New  York 

Mills  at 

Nazareth,  Pa. 


GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 


"OUR  BABY'S 

FIRST  SEVEN 

YEARS' 


eJ</  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 
child's  growth,  and  a  beautiful  gift — 
with  valuable  scientific  records  and 
guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 
charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 
just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 
In  pink  or  blue  cloth.     ONIY 


$250 


l2ihE(/ilion  -  Over  2^0.000  Cofiin  SoU 


If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You  — Order  Direct  From  — 

MOTHERS'  AID-CHICAGO 
LYING-IN  HOSPITAL 

St4a  MAtVLANO  AVE.  •  CHICAGO,  III. 


more  and  to  fly  better.  I  piled  up  more 
hours  than  anyone  else,  in  combat  and  out- 
side of  combat.  In  order  to  reduce  the  load 
on  my  wooden  leg,  I  invented  the  balanced 
rudders  which  led  to  balanced  ailerons,  and 
these  innovations  in  turn  led  to  other  inven- 
tions. 

There  were  also  tragicomic  episodes. 

For  instance,  in  one  combat  experience  I 
was  shot  through  my  artificial  leg.  I  felt  the 
blow — the  leg  was  kicked  off  the  pedal — but 
I  regained  the  controls  and  kept  on  flying, 
and  finally  brought  down  the  German  plane. 
About  the  same  time,  a  member  of  my  flight 
was  also  shot  through  the  leg.  He  got  home 
but  crashed  in  landing.  Visiting  him  in  the 
hospital,  I  was  able  to  show  him  truthfully 
that  my  artificial  limb  was  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "I'm  exactly  25  per 
cent  less  vulnerable  than  you  are.  If  mine 
had  been  a  flesh-and-bone  leg  instead  of 
wood,  I'd  be  here  in  the  hospital  with  you, 
or  very  dead." 

After  the  Russian  Revolution,  my  stand- 
ing as  top  naval  ace — a  fame  to  which  my 
lack  of  a  right  leg  contributed  no  little — 
spared  me  most  of  the  travail  to  which  other 
officers  were  exposed.  Soviet  officials  treated 
me  with  generous  considerateness  and  gave 
me  permission  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
My  hollow  leg,  incidentally,  enabled  me  to 
conceal  a  large  sum  of  money  and  most  of 
my  decorations  in  my  eventful  and  hazard- 
ous trip  through  Siberia. 

While  crossing  Siberia  on  the  long  round- 
about route  to  America,  I  was  at  one  point 
taken  out  of  the  train  and  lined  up  with 
other  "upper-class"  passengers  counted  off 
for  execution  by  the  guerrilla  revolutionaries. 
The  time  was  chaotic,  and  my  identification 
papers — signed  by  Lenin — made  no  impres- 
sion in  the  middle  of  Siberia.  The  leader  of 
the  execution  squad  was  a  burly  sailor.  In  the 
scuffle,  my  trouser  leg  was  torn,  exposing  my 
wooden  limb.  As  the  squad  was  ready  to  fire, 
the  sailor  noted  this  and  shouted  to  his  men 
to  stop.  He  rushed  over  and  asked  whether 
I  was,  perhaps,  Commander  Seversky.   It 


May,  1944 

turned  out  that  he  had  been  on  a  Russian 
destroyer  in  the  Baltic  under  attack  by  a 
German  bomber  and  that  I  had  shot  down 
that  bomber.  The  sailor  made  a  fiery  speech 
and  in  a  few  minutes  my  would-be  execu- 
tioners were  cheering  me  as  the  train  got 
under  way  again. 

In  the  United  States,  I  ofi'ered  my  services 
to  the  U.  S.  Air  Service,  hoping  to  fctum  to 
the  front.  But  Maj.  Gen.  William  L. 
Kenly,  then  Director  of  Military  Aeronau- 
tics, urged  me  to  serve  in  an  engineering 
capacity  instead.  My  first  assignment,  in 
1918,  was  in  Buffalo,  helping  the  War  De- 
partment to  put  SE-5  fighter  planes  into 
production.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  artificial 
leg,  I  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
fighting  front  in  France.  Because  of  it,  I  re- 
mained here  and  obtained  a  wider  opportu- 
nity, one  that  brought  me  into  ever  closer 
contact  with  the  key  figures  in  Uncle  Sam's 
new  air  forces,  destined  to  become  the 
world's  greatest. 

I  need  not  conceal  the  fact  that  my  physi- 
cal disability — by  this  time  hardly  a  disa- 
bility at  all — opened  doors  and  opportunities 
to  me  after  the  war  that  I  might  have  missed 
otherwise.  It  surrounded  my  war  record,  my 
inventions,  my  designs  with  a  peculiar  aura 
of  drama. 

Through  Horace  Hickam,  then  a  major 
and  head  of  the  Information  Group  of 
the  Air  Corps,  I  met  General  Mitchell  in 
192L  The  general  obtained  my  appointment 
as  consulting  engineer  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  aided  me  in  the  development  of 
my  automatic  bomb  sight. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  detail  my 
progress  from  this  time  forward.  I  organized 
a  company  for  marketing  my  inventions.  I 
broke  long-distance  speed  records  with  air- 
planes of  my  own  design.  I  carried  off  prizes 
from  the  Cleveland  Air  Races;  in  one  of 
these  I  gained  some  notoriety  by  "waltz- 
ing" in  the  air  to  the  tune  of  a  band  below — 
transmitted  to  me  by  radio.  Ultimately  I 
organized  the  Seversky  Aircraft  Corporation 
(now  the  Republic  Aviation  Corporation) 
and  built  fighter  planes  for  the  United  States 
Army. 
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WA/<ER-UPPE/? 


"[HIS    ISA    waT(:h6/(?0 

WATCHI/V6  A 

WA ICE  r?- UPPER 


THfS    15  A  WArCH0/<?p 
WATCH /NG      ^Q\j 


By  Munro  lAfaf 

One  of  the  worst  creatures  around  a  house  is  a  Waker- 
Upper.  It  never  thinks  of  anyone  but  itself.  When  it  wants 
to  get  up,  it  wakes  up  everybody  else  whether  they  want 
it  to  or  not.  This  Waker-Upper  is  waking  its  father  when 
he  needs  to  sleep.  It  wants  him  to  fix  the  wagon  and  it 
won't  wait.  The  father  is  going  to  be  awfully  mad. 

WERE    VOf  A    WAKER-UPPER   TMlS/v^ONTHp 
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All  of  which  is  really  another  story.  What 
I  want  to  make  clear  at  this  time  is  that  my 
artificial  leg  did  not  in  the  slightest  interfere 
with  my  progress.  On  the  contrary,  at  every 
stage  it  served  as  a  useful  balance  wheel.  It 
held  my  physical  and  intellectual  enthusiasm 
in  check. 

Unlike  the  average  pilot,  I  could  not  rely 
on  mere  agility  to  extricate  me  from  trouble 
in  case  of  mishap.  Consequently  I  thought 
and  designed  not  only  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance but  also  of  safety  and  ease  in  piloting. 

On  account  of  my  artificial  leg,  I  needed  a 
somewhat  longer  distance  between  the  seat 
and  pedals  than  the  ordinary  person.  I 
therefore  pioneered  in  developing  adjust- 
able rudder  pedals,  now  in  general  use.  To 
make  up  for  the  reduced  strength  in  the  ar- 
tificial limb,  I  developed  hydraulic  brakes 
for  planes,  and  was  able  to  patent  a  series  of 
hydraulic,  retractable  and  braking  mechan- 
isms. For  the  same  reason  I  was  stimulated 
to  adapt  ball  bearings  of  a  special  type  to  all 
the  airplane  controls,  which  resulted  in  ex- 
ceptionally light  stick  loads  and  eliminated 
one  of  the  sources  of  flutter.  The  latter  in- 
fluenced its  general  acceptance  by  the  aero- 
nautical industry. 

In  time  of  distress,  even  a  whole-bodied 
flier  may  find  it  difficult  to  jump  clear  of  a 
spinning  plane.  I  was  conscious  of  how  much 
more  difficult  that  would  be  for  a  man 
burdened  with  an  artificial  leg.  That  line  of 
thought  led  me  to  the  invention  of  an  auto- 
matic "spin  chute"  for  arresting  a  flat  spin. 
I  have  never  had  to  use  the  device  myself, 
but  it  has  saved  many  a  life  in  these  years. 

I  could  go  on  with  example  after  example 
of  how  my  physical  disability  enriched  my 
own  accomplishments  in  my  chosen  field  of 
work  and  incidentally  benefited  all  avia- 
tion. I  have  the  supreme  satisfaction  today, 
as  an  American,  of  knowing  that  a  fighter 
plane  born  in  my  mind  is  fighting  brilliantly 
for  our  country  "over  there"  in  the  skillful 
hands  of  our  gallant  airmen. 

I  have  sketched  my  professional  career  in 
no  vainglorious  spirit,  but  only  to  clarify  the 
strange  and   true   fact  that  my  accident 


worked /or  rather  than  against  me.  It  is  the 
key  fact  which  others  who  have  written 
pieces  about  my  work  have  failed  to  under- 
stand. They  have  shied  away  from  my  lost 
leg,  or  mentioned  it  casually,  failing  to  grasp 
that  it  has  been  central  in  my  story.  It  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  my  secret  ally. 

Over  and  above  my  professional  life,  of 
course,  there  was  my  personal  life.  I  dis- 
covered early  that  the  hardest  thing  to  over- 
come is  not  the  physical  disability,  but  the 
mental  condition  which  it  induces.  Once  the 
mind  is  at  rest,  everything  else  falls  into  a 
normal  and  easy  relationship. 

The  world,  I  discovered,  has  a  way  of 
taking  a  man  pretty  much  at  his  own  rating. 
If  he  permits  his  loss  to  make  him  shy,  em- 
barrassed and  apologetic,  he  will  draw  shy- 
ness and  embarrassment  out  of  others.  But 
if  he  gains  his  own  respect,  if  he  learns  to 
regard  his  condition  as  a  badge  of  honor,  the 
respect  of  those  around  him  comes  naturally 
and  easily.  Self-pity  calls  forth  pity  from 
others — and  that  is  a  heavier  cross  to  bear 
than  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

I  should  be  less  than  candid  if  I  pretended 
that  the  years  of  adjustment,  physical  and 
psychological,  were  easy.  They  weren't. 
Again  and  again,  in  their  honest  eagerness  to 
put  me  at  ease,  friends  and  hostesses  merely 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  opposite  re- 
sults. More  often,  I  sensed  pity  and  strain 
and  resented  them  when  these  things  were 
only  in  my  own  mind.  The  problem,  in 
general,  was  not  in  others  but  in  myself.  As 
soon  as  I  became  casual  and  natural  about 
my  condition,  there  was  really  no  problem 
at  all.  ^ 

After  a  while  I  was  able  to  talk  about  my 
disability  with  as  little  self-consciousness  as 
men  do  about  encroaching  baldness  or  any 
other  unpleasant  but  not  unnatural  physical 
fact.  The  basic  piece  of  advice  to  the  sound 
of  limb,  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  not, 
is  to  ignore  the  matter— not  to  avoid  it  or 
pretend  not  to  notice,  but  to  treat  it  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  minor  importance.  In  the  final 
checkup,  it  is  minor.  In  the  sum  total  of  a 
man's  abilities  and  essential  character,  a  leg 
more  or  less  is  quite  incidental. 


TH'5    /5    A 

GADABO(y;^ 


THIS    IS  A  WATCHei*?0^ 
vvATCHiwC  A     GAD^&OUT 


THIS   IS  A  wAiCHGiRD 
WATCHING      \/f)\   I 


By  JMunro  Leaf 

IjADABOiiTS  are  never  contented  to  spend  a  quiet 
evening  in  their  own  homes.  They  want  to  go  somewhere 
and  do  something  different  every  night.  This  Gadabout  is 
mad  at  its  husband  because  he  was  so  tired  he  fell  asleep 
while  he  was  reading  the  paper.  When  he  wakes  up  the 
Gadabout  will  be  cross  and  they  will  go  to  bed  unhappy. 


VJERi.    you    A  GADA60UT   THIS    WOIVTH 


7 


A  fawn's  big  eyes  ai^e  shy  as  dawn 

and  soff/y  senfimenfa/ : 
A/o  wonder  that  a  htt/e  fawn 

/-^^^^ir^-^    /s  Just  about  as  ^ent/e 
"^S^^  as  soft,  safe 
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THE  EASY 

ENJOYABLE  WAY  TO  GET 

THOSE  NEEDED,  EXTRA  VITAMINS 

It's  fun  to  get  your  Vitamins  now. 
New,  delicious  VITA-SERT  is 
the  chocolate-rich  treat  that  pro- 
vides all  those  extra,  needed  Vita- 
mins. So  why  not  enjoy  your  Vita- 
mins? Make  VITA-SERT  your 
daily  dessert  or  between-meal 
snack.  Buy  at  any  food,  drug  or 
candy  counter 


ALL  THESE 

VITAMINS 

IN  EVERY  BAR 

A 4000  I.U. 

Bi 1  Mg. 

B2 2  Mg. 

D 400  I.U. 

Theseqnantitieaare 
10U%  of  minimum 
adult  daily  require- 
itbyU.S. 
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WAXED  PAPER 
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of  the 
WORLD'S  FINEST 
BLANKETS 


FOR   THIS 
FAMOUS   LABEL 


Emblem  of  supreme  quality,  this  distin- 
guished St.  Marys  label  is  your  guide 
to  the  world's  Finest  all-virgin-wool 
blankets  .  .  .  lovely  creations  skillfully 
woven  and  exquisitely  styled  in  newest 
colors  and  matched  bindings.  Ask  for 
them  at  your  .favorite  store.  Write  for 
Free  booklet  on  proper  care  of  blankets. 
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Tastes  ^oo</ on  veaefab/es 
Tastes  good  on  everyth/n^/ 

So  mild,  so  sweet,  so  country-fresh  in  flavor  . .  .  one  taste  of  Durkee's 
Margarine  will  convince  you  that  this  is  a  wonderful  spread! 
Smooth  and  perfectly  blended,  Durkee's  Margarine  is  made  by  an 
improved  process  that  churns  the  pure,  nutritious  vegetable  oils 
right  in  with  the  fresh,  pasteurized  skim  milk.  All  the  important 
ingredients  come  from  American  farms  .  .  .  and  every  pound  is 
enriched  with  9,000  units  of  Vitamin  A.  Easily  digested,  Durkee's 
Margarine  is  a  healthful,  important  'energy'  food. 

IMPROVES  ALL  FOODS  — IJj  THEM  AND  ON  THEM! 

Spread  Durkee's  Margarine  on  all  your  breads  .  .  .  use  it 

to  season   vegetables,  to  make  sauces,  for  frying!    Bake 

delicious    cakes,    pastries    and    hot    breads    with    it,    too! 

SPREAD    •   COOK   •    BAKE   •    FRY 


Ove  of  the  Basic  7  Foods 

recommended  in  the 

U.  S.  Nutrition  Food  Rules 
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I  was  more  fortunate  than  some  in  the 
good  sense  of  my  immediate  family  in  those 
far-off  days  when  I  was  first  learning  to  use 
my  artificial  limb.  Whatever  my  mother, 
father  and  brother  thought  and  felt,  they 
did  not  indulge  in  melodrama.  They  neither 
emphasized  my  accident  nor  ignored  it.  My 
own  sense  of  humor,  I  flatter  myself,  helped 
a  lot.  Before  long  we  had  invented  a  nick- 
name for  my  stump.  We  referred  to  it  josh- 
ingly,  and  a  bit  affectionately,  in  the  third 
person,  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  rather  tem- 
peramental member  of  the  family.  Instead 
of  warning  me  to  be  careful,  to  remember 
that  I'm  handicapped,  my  mother  would  say 
smilingly,  "Now,  Sasha,  you  mustn't  hurt 
him,"  or  "I've  ordered  some  new  woolen 
socks  for  him."  A  good-natured  family  joke 
thus  helped  bridge  a  difficult  period,  without 
injury  to  my  pride. 

Year  by  year  I  regained  physical  skills 
which  I  thought  had  been  lost  forever.  Re- 
cent advances  in  the 

technology    of    arti-  

ficial  limbs  have  con- 
tributed to  this  "un- 
freezing" of  my  bod- 
ily agility.  I  adjusted 
myself  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  could  not 
move  as  quickly  as 
others  and  that  this 
put  me  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  some 
sports — tennis,  for  in- 
stance. But  in  others, 
wherecontrol, balance 
and  co-ordination  are 
more  importanf  than 
speed,  I  realized  that 
I  could  match  other 
people.  Golf,  which  I 
learned  after  I  lost 
my  leg,  is  in  this 
category.  Swimming, 
curiously,  is  the 
easiest  of  physical 
exercises  for  a  leg- 
less person.  What  I 
lost  in  speed  I  made 
up  in  greater  endur- 
ance. For  a  swim- 
mer minus  one  leg, 
weight  is  reduced 
more  than  total  dis- 
placement in  the 
water  and  buoyancy 
is  increased.  Diving, 
too,  came  easily,  once 
I  acquired  the  trick 
of  poising  on  one  leg. 
Right  down  the  line, 
indeed,  the  loss  of  one 
limb  or  function  tends 
to  be  compensated 
by  more  skill  and 
strength  for  other 
limbs  and  functions. 
Greater  agility  and 
power  with  one's 
hands  and  arms,  I 
know  as  a  fact,  is  one 
of  Nature's  rewards 
for  the  loss  of  a  leg. 

The  awareness  that  others  were  noticing 
my  physical  condition,  on  the  beach  or  on 
the  diving  board,  ceased  to  bother  me.  On 
the  contrary — and  that,  too,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  human  nature — I  developed  a 
kind  of  inner  pride  about  it.  It  was  as  if  I 
had  with  me  always  the  symbol  of  my  vic- 
tory over  difficulties. 

Children  are  the  most  curious  and  the 
most  frank  in  deahng  with  physical  handi- 
caps in  others.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  whole- 
some admiration  mixed  with  their  curiosity. 
In  swimming  pools  and  other  places  where 
my  amputated  leg  is  in  evidence,  young 
children  do  not  hesitate  to  come  up  and  ask 
questions.  They  are  deeply  interested  when 
I  tell  them  how  and  why  I  am  as  I  am.  This 
is  something  that  has  happened  in  these  last 
twenty-five  years  and  may  be  the  result  of 
new,  more  honest  methods  of  education.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  children  were  a  lit- 
tle alarmed  by  life  in  the  raw;  today  they 
seem  to  be  more  stimulated  than  scared. 
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Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  crippled  mar 
hates  to  talk  about  his  condition.  Providec 
the  discussion  is  on  a  mature  level,  without 
any  futile  layers  of  sympathy,  he  rathei 
relishes  it.  The  things  he  can  do  despite  hi; 
handicap— whether  it's  a  hot  rumba  or  z 
turn  on  the  ice  rink — become  matters  of  self 
satisfaction.  He  is  likely  to  exhibit  then 
conversationally  in  the  way  that/)ther  peo 
pie  exhibit  their  favorite  card  tricks. 

The  job  of  relearning  how  to  skate  on  ict 
and  do  fancy  figures  was  not  easy;  but  th« 
pride  in  achievement  once  the  job  was  dons 
more  than  made  up  for  the  effort.  I  recal 
padding  my  knees,  elbows  and  other  tendei 
spots  with  regulation  football  accoutermen: 
for  my  early  skating  efforts.  Encumbered  b; 
an  artificial  leg,  my  efforts  to  do  gracefu 
spins  meant  plenty  of  spills.  I  have  a  vivic 
memory  of  Mrs.  Seversky  arriving  at  th( 
skating  rink  to  meet  me,  and  finding  ar 
excited  knot  of  people  gathered  at  the  fai 
end.  When  she  cams 
close  enough,  she  wa; 
amazed  to  find  hei 
husband  the  center  o 
attention.  "Are  yoi 
all  watching  this  mar 
perform?"  she  askec 
someone,  with  a  feel 
ingof  possessive  pride 
"No,"  the  strange; 
answered,  "we  wan 
to  see  how  long  it  wil 
take  this  fellow  to  kil 
himself."  But  in  th( 
end  I  came  to  feel  a 
home  again  on  ice 
Since  then,  modest  a 
my  efforts  on  the  rinl 
may  be,  I  have  some 
times  stolen  the  shov 
from  professionals,  a 
soon  as  onlookers  be 
came  aware  of  m? 
impediment. 

Does  that  sounc 
like  exhibitionism? 
suppose  there  is 
trace  of  it,  and  no  ont 
grudges  it  to  me.  On« 
tends  to  get  spoiled 
to  expect  and  to  re 
ceive  just  that  extrj 
touch  of  considera- 
tion. One  expects  anc 
usually  receives  a  bil 
more  applause,  lee- 
way, appreciation 
This  can  be  a  soura 
of  annoyance  befon 
a  complete  menta 
adjustment  has  beer 
made,  but  thereaftei 
it  has  advantages  thai 
in  the  aggregate  art 
considerable.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  so  con- 
stituted, luckily,  thai 
what  begins  as  an  in 
feriority  complex  ends 
up  as  a  superioritj 
complex. 

There  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  of  the  leg 
less.  Bring  two  of  us  together,  and  instantlj 
there  is  a  sense  of  kinship.  I  was  told  by  i 
friend  once  that  when  Laurence  Stallings  anc 
Walter  Duranty  met  for  the  first  time,  at  i 
railroad  station  in  Moscow,  they  immediatelj 
retired  to  a  compartment  in  the  waitinj 
train,  drew  up  their  trouser  legs  and  com 
pared  artificial  legs. 

I  could  well  believe  it,  because  that  is,  ir 
effect,  what  happened  when  I  first  met  thai 
fine  actor,  Herbert  Marshall.  It  was  at  : 
large  cocktail  party.  We  went  off  into  a  cor- 
ner and  compared  notes  on  recent  improve-, 
ments  in  our  respective  artificial  limbs.  A 
vivacious  guest,  sjx)tting  us,  exclaimed: 

"Marshall  and  Seversky  talking  shop 
What  is  it,  movies  or  airplanes?" 

"Wrong  on  both  counts.  Wooden  legs! 
I  said. 

That  freemasonry  extends  to  all  who  ar« 
wounded  and  face  the  ordeal  which  we  hav< 
already  passed  and  conquered.  I  feel  it  as  : 
solemn  obligation  to  help  those  who  ao 


For  Prisoners  of  War 

By  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Geortfe  Stenrart 

Lord,  Thou  Who  didst  come 

To  heal  the  brokenhearted, 

To  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives. 

And  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 

bruised, 
Forget  not  our  loved  ones 
Wherever  they  may  languish. 

If  they  be  under  hard  hands, 

Temper  their  pain; 

If  they  be  in  kindly  circumstance. 

Enable  them  to  help  their  fellows; 

If  they  be  ill, 

Support  them  with  Thy  grace; 

If  they  be  sore  wounded, 

Bless  all  who  heal  their  bodies 

And  establish  their  spirit. 

Remember  especially 
Those  of  sensitive  nature 
Who  suffer  under  tedium,  separation 
and  loneliness. 

Help  them  lay  the  specters  of  the 

night. 
Endure  the  torture  of  hopeless  days. 
Bear  the  reluctant  hours  of  wasted 

time. 
The  corrosion  of  workless  years. 

When  memory  of  home  grows  dim. 

When  reason  totters 

And  faith  grows  threadbare. 

Come  in  sharp  awareness 

With  the  plenitude  of  Thy  grace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
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•  There'll  come  a  day  when  every 
bride  of  this  and  all  past  years  can 
own  the  housewife's  favorite  pos- 
session— a  famous  NESCO  automat- 
ic electric  roaster.  It  will  simplify 
so  many  cooking  cares,  for  a  NESCO 
is  not  alone  for  the  occasions  when 
you  want  to  do  a  perfect  job  of 
roasting  meat  or  fowl.  With  it  you 
can  achieve  wonders  in  pastry  bak- 
ing, broiling  steaks,  chops  and 
fish.  In  fact,  complete,  delicious 
meals  can  be  prepared  in  a  NESCO. 

Lucky  you  — who 
own  a  NESCO 

If  you  own  a  NESCO  you  know 
what  a  convenience  and  labor- 
saver  it  is.  But  if  not,  we  can't 
promise  one  immediately.  The 
needs  of  servicemen  are  our  first 
responsibility.  But  the  day  will 
come  when  w^e  can  again  supply 
them  and  you  can  fulfill  your  wish. 
It's  a  day  worth  waiting  for! 

N€SCO 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING 
AND  STAMPING  COMPANY 

The  World's  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Housewares 
275  N.  12th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


newly  handicapped  in  any  way  I  can.  And 
the  best  that  I  can  do,  usually,  is  to  make 
them  understand  that  life  remains  rich  and 
exciting  and  fruitful  despite  a  physical  dis- 
ability. That  is  why  I  like  to  visit  hospitals 
and  to  chat  with  convalescents,  as  I  did  re- 
cently at  Halloran  Hospital  at  Staten  Island 
and  at  the  Convalescent  Center  at  Coral 
Gables. 

When  I  notice  that  anyone  in  my  pres- 
ence, at  a  party,  at  my  home,  anywhere  else, 
shows  symptoms  of  embarrassment,  1  quickly 
demolish  the  barrier  with  a  joke  or  two  at  the 
expense  of  my  missing  leg.  One  soon  learns 
little  tricks  of  that  sort.  One  becomes  adroit 
in  putting  the  well  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
the  handicapped. 

I  first  met  Evelyn  Olliphant,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  was  to  become  Mrs.  Seversky, 
on  a  "blind  date"  to  which  I  was  taken  by  a 
friend,  an  officer  in  the  Air  Corps.  I  fell  in 
love  with  her  virtually  at  first  sight.  But  her 
attentions  were  monopolized  by  my  per- 
sonable friend.  Finally  I  asked  her  for  a 
dance.  As  we  walked  to  the  floor  I  told  her 
timidly  not  to  hesitate  to  drop  me  if  I  were 
awkward  as  a  dancer,  because — well,  I  had 
an  artificial  leg.  I  knew  well  enough  that  the 
beautiful  and  tenderhearted  girl  would 
rather  die  on  her  feet,  after  that,  than  admit 
that  I  was  anything  less  than  a  genius  as  a 
dancer.  1  had  her  to  myself  for  hours  and 
proceeded  to  "sell"  myself,  apparently  with 
some  success. 

In  the  year  that  I  wooed  and  won  her  I 
took  her  flying,  driving,  swimming.  Any  shy- 
ness either  of  us  might  have  felt  about  my 
condition  was  thoroughly  dissipated  in  the 
growing  sense  of  comradeship;  and,  I  might 
add,  I  gathered  an  additional  quota  of 
feminine  admiration  for  my  physical  prowess 
and  worldly  success  despite  the  handicap. 
Strange  though  it  may  sound,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  absent  limb,  if  it  affected  Mrs.  Sever- 
sky's  attitude  at  all,  served  only  to  enhance 
the  tenderness  she  learned  to  feel  for  me. 

And  perhaps  that  is  symbolic  of  the  whole 
story  that  I  am  trying  to  tell.  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  my  artificial  leg,  all  things 
taken  together,  has  been  an  asset  rather  than 
a  burden.  The  margin  of  physical  disadvan- 
tage has  been  made  up  a  hundredfold  by 
an  accretion  of  psychological,  spiritual  and 
mental  advantages. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  preach  to 
those  who  today  are  risking  life  and  limb. 
Yet  I  cannot  resist  the  urge  to  reassure  them 
that  life  has  a  wonderful,  inscrutable  way  of 
"paying  off "  in  other  things  for  any  physical 
limitations.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts of  our  boys  in  the  services  that  my 
own  mother,  who  was  in  despair  when  I  was 
wounded,  lived  long  enough  to  recognize  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


BEN  ROTH 


"Yes,  Junior,  I  know  kindness 
and  patience  will  do  the  job 
eventually.  But  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 


WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS 
FOR  YOUR  NEW  HOME 


( 


COLORFUL  new  bathrooms- 
charming,  efficient  kitchens 
like  the  ones  shown  here  suggest 
what  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
home  you  are  planning  to  build 
or  remodel  after  the  war. 

And  already  the  Crane  plumbing 
fixtures  for  your  future  home  are 
well  past  the  experimental  stage. 
As  a  result,  they  will  be  ready  for 
you  as  soon  as  war  conditions  per- 
mit their  manufacture. 


Crane  plumbing  of  the  future 
promises,  besides  a  new  concep- 
tion in  design,  the  same  high  qual- 
ity—the same  regard  for  sanitation 
that  has  characterized  Crane  qual- 
ity equipment  in  the  past. 

Why  not  start  your  planning 
right  now.'  You  will  have  a  lot  of 
fun  doing  it  and  you  can  be  one  of 
the  first  to  place  your  order  for  the 
new  equipment  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes available. 


CRANE  CO.,  836  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


I 


PLUMBING 


HEATING    •     PIPE 


CRANE 


NATION. WIDE    SERVICE    THROUGH    BRANCHES. 

WHOUSAIERS.    PLUMBING    AND    HEATING 

CONTRACTORS 


FITTINGS     •    VALVES 


J 
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WAXT  A  JOB?   WATCH  YOUR  STEP! 

(Continued  from  Page  144) 


'^  ^^HH 


c/t^Jj/ 


IT  WILL  LOOK  FRESHER...  LAST  LONGER 

• 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  "shield  your  wardrobe  .  .  . 
^  it  saves  precious  fabrics  which  are  difficult  to  find. 
Kleinert's  dress  shields  eliminate  embarrassing  unsightly  under- 
arm stains  .  .  .  keep  vour  clothes  new-looking  longer  bv  avoiding 
unnecessar\  trips  to  the  cleaners  .  .  .  sa\e  them  from  bec-oming 
faded  and  discolored  — hence  closet-doomed! 


T.  M.   REG.   U.  S.   PAT.  OFF. 


\Vatch  for  "Kleinetics"  —  products  made  from 
the  new  synthetics  blended  and  combined  in 
Kleinert's  laboratories  to  be  presented  to  \  ou 
at  some  future  date. 


BEFORE    YOU    BUY    ANY    DRESS    SHIELD,    READ    THE    KLEINERT    GUARANTEE    PRINTED    ON 
ALL  OUR   ENVELOPES -IT  ASSURES  YOUR   COMPLETE   SATISFACTION 


expects  to  make  work  a  part  of  the  pattern 
of  her  hfe  for  an  indefinite  period.  She  must 
look  past  the  temptations  of  easy  money  and 
unusually  exciting  environment  and  decide 
where  she  would  like  to  be  in  five  years. 

Here  are  several  questions  that  every  busi- 
ness newcomer  would  do  well  to  ask  herself 
in  considering  her  first  position:  "Is  this 
opening  with  a  company  that  stands  well  in 
its  field?  Is  it  a  company  with  a  past — or  a 
JuliiTe?  Is  there  in  it  a  possibility  for  the 
kind  of  job  I  would  like  to  have  in  time?  " 

For  the  sake  of  advancement,  it  is  more 
important  to  get  a  foothold  in  a  good  organ- 
ization with  future  pos- 
sibilities than  to  start      

off  with  airs  in  a  posi- 
tion that  can  lead  to 
nothing.  If,  however, 
you  are  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  happiest 
where  the  pace  is  un- 
hurried, where  compe- 
tition is  nv^t  too  keen, 
then  the  all-important 
point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  saiisfactorv-  environ- 
ment. 

Xor  should  this 
matter  of  environment 
ever  be  skipped  over 
too  lightly.  \Iore  wak- 
mg  hours  are  likely  to 
be  spent  in  the  place 
you  work  than  in  any 
other  single  spot.  If 
the  setting  and  person- 
alities with  which  you 
are  surrounded  are  defi- 
nitely disagreeable  to 

you.  the  job  itself  will      

have  to  be  remarkably 
engrossing  for  you  not  to  develop  an  inner 
resentment  which  will  sooner  or  later  leave 
its  physical  and  emotional  mark  on  you.  It 
is  important  to  like  the  place  you  work  and 
the  people  you  work  with— and  for  them  to 
like  you! 

If  the  proffered  job  has  neither  future  nor 
environment  to  recommend  it.  it  may  still  be 
worth  considering.  If,  for  instance,  it  offers 
an  opportunity  of  getting  some  specialized 
experience,  which  will  have  future  resale 
value  elsewhere,  it  might  be  well  to  take  it 
for  a  limited  period,  as  one  takes  an  extra 


soL^TIO^s 

^  One  of  the  most  happy  married 
^  men  of  my  acquaintance  ex- 
plained: "The  day  I  got  married,  a 
friend  came  to  me  and  said.  'Now. 
Al.  you're  going  to  be  asked  to  do  a 
lot  of  little  chores  around  the  house. 
-My  advice  i.*-  to  do  them,  and  do 
them  promptly,  but  do  them  so 
badly  that  you'll  never  be  asked  to 
do  them  again.'  ''  He  paused,  then 
continued  brightly.  "'So  when  I  was 
asked  to  fix  a  leakj  kitchen  faucet.  I 
did  it  ever  so  willingly,  but  I  man- 
aged to  flood  the  kitchen  floor  while 
I  was  fixing  it.  When  I  was  asked  to 
hang  a  picture.  I  did  it  gladlv  .  but  I 
managed  to  smash  a  hole  in  the 
plaster.  \nd  so."  he  finished  with  a 
smile,  "for  twenty  years  my  mar- 
ried life  has  been  a  jo\.  1  am  never 
asked  to  lift  a  hand  around  the 
house." 


Quoted  i 


course  of  study  or  seizes  an  opp)ortimity  to 
serve  a  short-term  apprenticeship  in  a  chosen 
field  to  get  practical  experience.  Tr>'  not  to 
take  any  job  simply  as  a  stopgap,  however, 
when  by  looking  farther  you  may  ind  one 
that  contributes  something  to  your  future 
value.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  and  your 
services  are  like  a  piece  of  merchandise  to  be 
marketed.  Your  potential  employer  is  out  to 
buy  the  ver\-  best  merchandise  he  can 'for  his 
money  and  needs.  The  more  you  can  im- 
prove what  you  have  to  offer,  the  greater 
your  eventual  value  will  be.  Ability  does  not 
remain  constant.  You  are  either  extending 
and  fortifying  the  tal- 

ents  which  you  already 

have,  or  you  are  going 
stale. 

In  another  respect 
you  are  also  exactly 
like  any  other  mer- 
chandise, and  that  is 
in  the  matter  of  the 
first  impression  you 
make.  Your  prospec- 
•  tive  employer  will  eye 
you  carefully  to  see  if 
you  look  to  him  like  a 
good  investment.  You 
may  be  touched  with 
genius,  but  if  you  have 
an  unpromising  look 
and  an  unresponsive 
personality,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to 
think  of  you  as  a  win- 
ner, any  more  than  you 
would  be  tempted  to 
buy  a  delicacy  wTapp)ed 
in  messy  paper  and 

tied  with  an  old  shoe- 
lace! 

Unfortunately  in  this  present-day  rush  for 
employees  when  the  supply  of  jobs  is  greater 
than  the  demand  for  them,  standards  be- 
come relaxed.  It  is  easy  to  be  less  exacting 
about  good  grooming  and  gocxl  behavior 
than  in  normal  times.  Carelessness  creeps  in. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  tremendous  weeding 
out,  when  business  wheels  are  turning  stead- 
ily again.  The  all-around  girl,  with  ability 
backed  up  by  good  grooming  and  a  pleasant 
manner,  will  be  the  survivor. 

Is  that  you? 


—  FRED  C.  KELLY: 

Let  Yourself  Go.    F.  B.  Borton, 

(Hillman-Curl,  Inc) 


Hov»-er   fairl'M  DreNN  and 

Other  Viev^-H  of  PalternN 

on  PameM  3  f  and  35. 


1325 


1.^2.  Pinafore  dress  for 
the  flower  iBcirl  in  your  wed- 
ding. Sizes  2,  4.  6  and  8 
years.    15  cents. 

1325—10  to  18;  28  to  36.  25<-. 

1333—12  to  20:  30  to  .38.  l.V. 

1331—14  to  20;  32  to  46.  1.5r. 

1334—12  to  20:  .W  to  38.  15c. 

1.346—10  to  18;  28  to  36.  23<-. 

1345—12  to  20:  30  to  38.  25c. 

1.344  — 12  to  18:  .30  to  36.  25r. 

1349—10  to  18:  30  to  36.  25c. 


1333  1333 


1331  1334 


1345 


MRS.  MINIVER  ROSE 
HOTHOUSE  ROSE 
ROSY  FUTURE 
BRIGHT  FORECAST 

/A  rose  by  another  name' 


ournament  of  /loses*  this  Spring 

For  that  disarming  Rosy  look . . .  four  cherished 

high-fashion  make-up  shades,  each  endowed  with 

imperishable  Revlon  beauty.  Nail  enamel  and  matching 
,  lipstick  in  all  four  shades.  The  rose-touched  face 

1       \  powder  colors  are  Mrs.  Miniver  Rose  and  Rosy  Future. 


^ 


Y 


> 


World   Famous   For  Color  Origi 


HibjIHK 


ONE   MOTHER   TO   ANOTHER 

Food  fights  for  Freedom  —  your  freedom  and 
your  baby's,  tool  So  don't  waste  even  a  tiny 
portion  of  baby  food.  Put  left-overs  in  your 
icebox  and  serve  later.  America  at  war  re- 
quires every  one  of  us  to  save  food  as  our 


contribution  to  Victory. 


^^  J&<U^-?luJi^^ 


My  idea  of  heaven 

lust  finished  my  Gcrber's  (Cereal  F<k)<J  and 
eel  very  happy  indeed.  Next  time  I'll 
lave  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal  —  that's 
he  famous  two-tereal  idea  which  helps 
labies  eat  better.  Both  cereals  are  enriched 
vith  iron  and  Vitamin  Bi.  Both  ready-to- 
erve— just  add  hot  or  cold  milk  or  formula. 


Does  your  Mummy 

smile 

at  feeding  time? 

MINE  DOES,  because  we  started 
the  right  way  at  our  house 
with  Gerber's  Strained  Foods. 
You  know,  Gerber's  is  the  baby 
food  that's  made  to  taste  extra 
good— with  the  same,  smooth  tex- 
ture always.  Just  packed  full  of 
goodness  to  build  sturdy  babies.  If 
your  feeding  time  is  troublesome 
just  try  Gerber's! 

There  are  15  Gerber's  Sirahied 
Foods.  Also  fi  kinds  of  Gerber's 
Chopped  roods  for  older  babies. 


Send  for  . 


erber's 

FREMONT,  MICH.  OAKLAND,  CAl. 

Cereals         Strained  Foods        Chopped  Foods 


jerber  Products  Company 
>c-pt.   85,   Fremont,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  free  samples 
)f  Gerber's  Strained  Oacmeal 
md  Gerber's  Cereal  Food. 


Name 

Address 

City  and  State.. 
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H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Dietj  not  catltartits,  .should  regulate  babv^s  system* 


Constipation  Can  be  Corrected 

BY  DR.  HERMAN  I¥.  RUI¥DE«>iEX 

Presiilatit ,  Chicagit  Bttard  of  Health 


CONSTIPATION  in  children  is  rarely  a 
serious  disorder.  But  this  fact  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
condition  should  be  ignored  when  it  does 
occur. 

Constipation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  in  children  that  mothers  worry 
about,  and  may  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  (1)  importance,  and  (2)  con- 
trol. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  if  we  looked 
at  medical  textbooks,  dizziness,  headache, 
convulsions,  insomnia,  poor  appetite,  skin 
trouble,  fever  and  many  other  symptoms 
were  suggested  as  being  due  to  constipation. 
It  is  true  that  these  conditions  may  be 
present  at  the  same  time  that  constipation 
occurs,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  is 
the  cause  of  them.  More  likely,  constipation 
is  an  incidental  disorder. 

How  do  we  know?  We  know  that  con- 
stipation itself  is  not  a  serious  disease, 
because  of  careful  experimentation  and 
observation  of  children.  In  one  experiment, 
in  which  constipation  was  induced  in  thirty- 
two  children,  very  careful  measurement  of 
the  children's  health  showed  practically 
no  difference  from  that  of  children  having 
normal  bowel  movements.  In  another  ex- 
periment with  sixteen  children,  in  which 
constipation  was  artificially  induced,  no 
changes  in  their  health  picture  was  ob- 
served, as  measured  by  temperature  charts, 
urinalyses  and  blood  studies. 

A  common  error  that  needs  correction  is 
that  a  cathartic  is  the  first  step  in  treatment 
of  fever  or  any  other  disorder.  For  some 
reason,  it  is  assumed  by  many  mothers  that 
first  aid  for  the  sick  child,  no  matter  what 
the  illness,  is  castor  oil,  calomel  or  an 
enema.  This  assumption  is  incorrect. 

To  the  mother  whose  child  misses  a  bowel 
movement  one  day,  I  would  suggest  she  do 
nothing  about  it  except  perhaps  to  increase 
the  fluid  supply  to  the  child  and  give  more 
of  the  roughage  type  of  foods.  Cabbage, 
carrots  and  whole  grains  are  examples  of 
such  foods.  If  chronic  constipation  develops, 
that  presents  another  problem. 

It  is  important  for  mothers  to  realize  that 
the  intestine  is  a  sensitive,  complex  mechan- 


ism. It  is  part  of  the  important  factory  in 
the  body  that  absorbs  the  nutrients  the 
child  needs,  and  rejects  the  waste  he  must 
discard. 

Cathartics,  abnormal  to  the  body,  often 
disturb  the  normal  balance  of  this  chemical 
and  microbiological  activity.  But  what  shall 
be  done  about  it  if  constipation  does  de- 
velop in  the  child? 

When  the  young  nursing  baby  does  not 
get  enough  milk  for  his  age  and  weight,  he 
may  be  constipated.  However,  constipation 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  the  baby  who  is  en- 
tirely breast  fed  and  is  getting  enough  milk* 
because  breast  aiilk  does  not  form  a  hard 
or  dry  stool  even  though  the  baby  may  not 
have  a  bowel  movement  for  several  days. 
Constipation  in  a  bottle-fed  baby  may  be 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  ^ell 
U8  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
vour  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  n«»«"«»«- 
ttary  supptvmt'at  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  B.\- 
BiES,  No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Dutv  to  the 
Mother,  No.  131-6,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


LAUlLi)    HUML  JUUHINAL 
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Underwear,  like  so  many  other 
things,  is  scarce.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  get  as  varied  a  selection  as 
usual.  But  E-Z  quality  is  as  excel- 
lent as  ever!  You'll  still  get 

•  Sturdy  fabric,  to  stand  the  daily 
tubbing,  to  resist  safety-pin  holes 
and  cod-liver  oil  stains, 

•  Full  size,  so  that  there's  no  bind- 
ing or  chafing, 

•  Pull-over  or  tie -around  styles, 
with  no  buttons  to  come  off. 

E-Z  MILLS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  13 


"I'M  ON 

MY 
WAY!'' 


If  she's  a  bottle-baby,  feed  her  with 
"natural  way"  nipples.  In  breast-feed- 
ing, baby  thrusts  her  jaw  forward  in  a 
forceful  sucking  action.  That  helps 
proper  mouth  formation.  In  bottle- 
feeding,  Davol  "Anti-Colic"  brand 
"Sani-Tab"  nipples  encourage  the  same 
beneficial  exercise.  These  nipples  fol- 
low Mother  Nature! 


''Anti-Colic 


BRAND 

NIPPLES 


n 
I 
I 


FREE:  If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about 
I         this,    send    for   our   helpful,    informative 
I         booklet,     "Baby    Feeding    Made    Easy." 
I         Address  Department  L5,   Davol  Rubber         | 
.         Company,    Providence   2,    Rhode   Island.         ! 


uiveyourbabya 


You'll  find  qualities  in  the  design  of  LuUabye 
furniture  that  build  sound  bodies,  develop  child 
character  . .  .  and  make  mother's  work  easier  too. 
See  these  attractive  practical  cribs  and  child  groups 
at  leading  stores  everywhere,  or  send  10c  for  en- 
tertaining nursery  booklet,  "It's  Lullabye  'Time." 
LULLABYE  FURNITURE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  854  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


MATERNITY  DRESSESf 

"  Smart,  vonthful  atvlnn  fnr  Mnminv.  f\tr Ant.  nr    '  /i 


Smart,  youthful  styles  lor  Mominc, Street, or  /  [c,/„i 
Summerl  Afternoon.   Also  Maternity  Bras  &  Lingerie, 


Styles 


CRAWFOBD'S.De»i./t  .1333Balt.ATe.,.K«nia>Cit7,Mo. 


due  to  a  milk  mixture  which  has  too  Uttle 
sugar  or  not  enough  water  in  it.  In  such 
cases,  the  doctor  will  usually  advise  what 
corrections  should  be  made  in  the  milk  mix- 
ture to  overcome  the  constipation,  Giving 
the  baby  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
prune  juice,  daily,  after  the  baby  is  a  month 
or  two  old,  will  often  help  to  overcome  con- 
stipation. Babies  over  six  months  old  may 
also  be  given  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
prune  pulp.  Brown  sugar,  malt  and  honey 
are  also  helpful. 

The  control  of  constipation  is  largely  a 
matter  of  proper  diet.  Bulk  is  important, 
but  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
B  vitamins  and  the  minerals  from  natural 
sources  are  also  important,  as  are  whole 
grains  for  older  children  and  scientifically 
prepared  baby  cereals  for  the  younger  ones. 
Many  studies  have  been  made  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  to  prove  that  cereals  containing 
the  germ  of  the  grain  help  young  children 
have  normal  stools. 

The  bulk  of  vegetables,  known  as  hemi- 
cellulose,  plays  its  part;  much  of  it  is  found 
in  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets  and  other 
common  vegetables.  Thus,  children  need  to 
be  trained  to  eat  a  balanced  diet  which  in- 
cludes vegetables  in  the  cooked  and  raw 
forms. 

The  importance  of  habit  needs  emphasis. 
Habit  of  bowel  movement  must  be  taught  in 
a  manner  which  will  associate  proper  time 
and  place  with  this  important  function. 
Such  a  beginning  in  early  childhood  is 
almost  certain  to  be  helpful  to  the  child  as 
he  grows  older. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  constipation  to  occur 
because  of  improper  training.  In  the  second 
year  a  child  may  learn  that  by  refusing  to 
have  a  bowel  movement  he  will  get  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  so  he  does  not  make  the 
necessary  effort  to  have  one.  And  this  kind 
of  behavior  may  be  carried  over  into  later 
childhood. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
stubborn  constipation  demands  prompt  med- 
ical attention.  There  are  occasional  instances 
of  conditions,  which  need  immediate  correc- 
tion, which  cause  difficulty  in  bowel  move- 
ment. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  child  who 
eats  enough  food,  and  the  right  kind  of  food, 
will  not  be  constipated.  If  the  child  tends 
to  be  constipated,  make  the  correction 
through  diet,  not  by  cathartics,  suppositories 
or  enemas. 

Of  course,  if  the  baby  is  uncomfortable 
because  he  has  not  had  a  bowel  movement, 
the  doctor  may  advise  that  he  be  given  a 
suppository  or  an  enema,  but  the  use  of 
suppositories  should  not  become  a  habit.  In 
an  older  child  some  doctors  advise  mineral 
oil,  which  does  not  act  as  a  laxative  but 
merely  softens  the  bowel  movement.  As  the 
constipation  grows  less,  the  amount  of  min- 
eral oil  may  be  gradually  reduced  and 
finally  stopped  altogether. 


FOOD  RATIOB^IXG 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

torn  away  from  their  families  and  deported 
to  labor  camps.  Their  education  is  dis- 
rupted, their  constant  state  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty and  physical  misery  demoralizing  to 
mind  and  spirit.  Eventually  all  standards  of 
behavior  become  meaningless  to  them. 

Yet  these  boys  and  girls  should  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  These  are  the  ones  who 
will  need  every  last  ounce  of  human  energy 
and. vision  possible  if  another  war,  more  ter- 
rible than  this,  is  to  be  prevented. 

What  miracle  can  save  them?  Only  the 
ancient  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes, 
with  each  nation  sharing  and  dividing  with 
the  rest.  It  has  been  widely  suggested  that 
we  extend  food  rationing  for  a  period  of  time 
after  the  war  and  reduce  present  rations,  if 
necessary,  to  feed  Hitler's  victims.  As  the 
most  richly  privileged  nation  in  the  world, 
we  should  provide  the  lion's  share.  In  terms 
of  Europe's  misery,  this  can't  be  called 
sacrifice. 


FRAGILE  INDEED  is  the  world's  new- 
est and  most  precious  baby-your 
baby.  For  glowing  health  he  needs 

sunshine  and  fresh  air.  but  he 
must  get  them  in  the  utmost 
safety  and  perfect  comfort.  For 
that  he  needs  a  safe  and  rugged 
carriage  ...  (and  you  want  one 

that's  smart  and  easy  to  handle!) 
A  THAYER  Folding  Carriage  has 
an  all-steel  chassis  (yes,  steeL) 
for  baby's  safety  .  .  •  smartly  de- 
signed  for  mother's  pride.  A 
Thayer  baby  is  carefully  cush- 
ioned  against  bumps  and  jolts  • 
he  rides  in  deeply  padded  uphol- 
stery on  wire  wheels  with  rubber 

tires  and  self-oiling,  squeak-proof 

*Palenl  appM  fo^ 


*    d       - 


bearings.  He's  snugly  protected 
against  bad  weather.  Free-float- 
ing shock-absorbent  chassis. 
Trigger  Touch  Lock,  and  Sure- 
Stop  Parking  Brake  insure  easy 
handling  with  perfect  safety. 

Newest  THAYER  feature  is  the 
FEATHER-TOUCH*  Adjustable  Back 
Rest    A  full  height  back  rest  ad- 
justs instantly  and  positively  to 
full-reclining,  half-reclining  or  sit- 
ting-up  position.  This  greatly 
lengthens  the  useful  life   of  the 
carriage.  As  the  child  grows  older 
he  sits  up  in  perfect  comfort,  with 
feet  in  a  foot-well. 

For  descriptive  literature,  write 
Thayer  Co.,  Dept.  L-1,  Gardner,  Mass. 
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something  which  is  simple,  unadorned  and  yet 

exquisitely  beautitul.  you  knozc  it  has  the  proper 
lines  and  proportions. 
Duncan's  Canterbur\  is  like  that;  plain,  deep-crystal, 
no  decoration,  no  trimmings;  its  own 
shape  and  line  give  it  beauty. 

Let  us  send  you  a  folder  about  it. — 
The  Duncan  &  Miller  Glass  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 


PHOTO  BY  STUART-FOWLER 

A  corner  of  our  drawing  room  all  set  for  coffee  and  gossip  by  the  fireplace. 


.SUPPER  AT  LOW  BRIDGE 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 


and,  since  it  is  time  now,  of  trout  and  straw- 
berries and  those  homely  things  that  make 
the  best  of  dishes,  not  too  elaborate,  just 
dishes  that  anyone  can  have,  and  no  great 
fuss  either. 

Lfi'»  Bpgin.  Frankly,  the  soup,  as  hot  and 
savory  as  anyone  could  ask,  comes  in  a  tin. 
It's  green  turtle;  and  if  that  shouldn't  make 
a  hit  with  you,  why  not  fill  the  tureen  with  a 
fine  tomato  or  pea  soup,  with  little  crisp 
croutons?  Soup  is  a  pretty  personal  matter, 
and  I  'm  as  broad-minded  as  they  come.  So 
choose  your  own  and  1  '11  do  the  same.  This 
time  it's  turtle,  and  that's  all  about  that. 

Tin'    Bemt    is  Yet    to   Be.     One    of    the 

great  dishes  in  the  world  is  brook  trout. 
Now  that  May  is  here  and  the  fishing  season 
has  begun,  trout  comes  to  mind  as  easily  as 
apple  blossoms  in  the  orchard.  (We  have  an 
orchard,  too,  apples  and  cherries  and  peaches. 
But  I'll  tell  you  about  that  when  I  get  my 
ladder  and  my  picker — sometime — maybe 
later  when  cherries  are  in  the  pie.)  Well,  I 
have  written  reams  about  trout,  as  who 
should  know  better  than  you?  How  you 
clean  them  and  wash  them.  That  comes  first. 
Then  cook,  then  eat  and  never,  no  matter 
what,  have  any  sauce  but  lemon.  Lemon 
butter,  maybe.  Just  lemon  is  best. 

Cookinn  the  Trout.  You  may  broil  them, 
but  oil  them  first,  for  the  skin  is  thin  and  it 
sticks  closer  than  a  brother  to  a  broiler;  give 
it  half  a  chance.  Turn  them  once,  browning 
on  each  side.  Lift  as  carefully  as  a  crown 
jewel  from  the  broiler  and  serve  them  on  a 
hot  platter,  with  cress  (or,  if  it  sticks  its  neck 
out  and  you  can't  avoid  it,  parsley),  with 
lemon  and  with  whatever  you  fancy  for  the 
rest  of  the  meal.  But  there's  another  way, 
and  one  I  like  better,  and  that  is  to  fry  them. 

The  Salt-Pork  Bu»tne»».  First  "try  out " 
thin  slices  of  salt  pork.  Soak  the  piece  of 
pork  in  cold  water  and  maybe  parboil  it. 
Some  do,  I  don't.  Notch  the  edges  of  each 
slice  so  it  will  curl  a  little  but  not  fold  up  on 
you,  and  fry  it  in  a  heavy  frying  pan  until 
it's  crisp  but  not  very  brown.  Drain  on 
paper  towels  and  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place. 
Now,  in  the  frying  pan,  lay  the  trout  side 
by  side  carefully  and  cook  slowly,  turning 
with  a  wide  spatula,  until  they  are  brown  and 
done.  Trout  is  delicate — don't  cook  too  fast 
or  too  long.  If  you  wish,  you  may  dip  them 


in  flour  or  even  in  com  meal.  I  used  to,  bi 
1  don't  any  more.  It  isn't  any  advantag 
that  I  can  see,  and  it  may,  ana  most  alway 
does,  succeed  in  hiding  the  spots  of  gold  an 
crimson  that  are  part  of  the  beauty  of 
high-class  trout. 

Bacon  is  a  second  to  salt  pork,  but  to  m 
mind  it  is  second.  Only  sometimes  you  can' 
get  a  first-rate  piece  of  real  old-fashione( 
salt  pork,  then  it's  bacon — and  fine  it  is  too 

Bent  Supper  In  the  'WorU.  I  shall  neve 
forget  a  supper  I  had  years  ago  at  Lakot; 
Lake,  up  in  the  high  hills  of  Vermont.  Ou 
of  that  crystal  lake — and  I  mean  crystal— 
those  trout  were  taken  less  than  an  hour  be 
fore  the  call  to  supper.  What  a  cook  was 
there!  The  trout  were  fried.  In  all  theii 
spectacular  beauty  they  came  on  a  greal 
platter,  completely  surrounded  with  salt 
pork  such  as  I  have  described,  with  a  bowl  o 
water  cress  from  the  brook  near  by  (I  know 
for  I  gathered  it  myself)  and  with  the  pork  a 
yellow  bowl  and  a  ladle.  In  the  bowl  was 
gravy — cream  gravy  flavored  with  pork  fat, 
the  texture  of  heavy  cream,  the  taste  like 
nothing  else  on  earth.  No,  you  had  no  truck 
with  troul  and  gravy;  that  was  reserved  for 
the  salt  pork  and  the  great  baked  potatoes 
bursting  from  their  scrubbed  skins,  with  a 
huge  square  of  buttercup-yellow  butter  in 
each  brown  depth.  No  fripperies  here,  no 
masterpiece  of  garnishes  and  decorations. 
Only  a  supper  for  epicures.  And  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  composed. 

I  won't  go  into  the  mysteries  of  that  great 
woman's  deep-dish  apple  pie.  Such  things 
are  not  for  me  to  fathom.  Nor  will  I  try  to 
enchant  you  with  what  she  did  to  cottage 
cheese  and  what  her  secret  of  coffee  could 
have  been.  But  I  will  tell  you,  once  again, 
what  I  do  to  creamed  potatoes  and  to  straw- 
berry shortcake,  and  let  you  take  your  own 
course.  For  now  we  are  at  Low  Bridge,  not 
at  Lake  Lakota,  that  enchanted  eyrie  in  the 
mountains.  That  is  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Creamed  Potatoes.  Sounds  prosaic?  Well, 
it  isn't  so.  I  never  held  with  chopping  up  a 
bunch  of  cold  potatoes,  baked  or  boiled, 
heaving  them  into  that  abomination  known 
as  "white  sauce"  and  calling  them,  with 
what  a  paucity  of  truth,  "  creamed  potatoes." 
But  no.  Peel  and  cut  into  thin  dice  as  many 
good,  firm  raw  potatoes  as  you  need.  Don't 
use  baking  potatoes.  They  are  too  mealy. 
(Continued  on  Page  176) 
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In  fhe  space  of  a  heartbeat .  .  .  some  glad  day  . . .  the  lump  in  your 
throat  will  melt  away — and  the  man  in  your  life  will  be  home!  Home 
to  collect  the  kisses  you've  been  hoarding.  Home  to  laugh  away  that 
tight,  lonesome  knot  that's  become  a  part  of  you.  Home  to  wrap  you 
tight ...  for  always  and  always  ...  in  the  warmth  of  your  togetherness. 

It's  the  day  you  dream  of . .  .  and  Community*  is  dreaming,  too. 
Dreaming  of  silverware  as  radiant  as  that  joyous  morning,  as  sparkling 
as  the  twinkle  in  the  eyes  that  feast  on  you.  Dreaming  .  .  .  with  you 
.  .  .  that  we  may  trade  the  tools  of  war  for  the  pleasant  crafts  of 
peace.  Hoping  . .  .for  you  ...  it  won't  be  long  now — the  day  will  come! 
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MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Save  time!  Save  work!  Serve 
Veg-All.  A  tasty  combination  of 
nutritious  green  and  yellow  vege- 
tables in  every  can  ...  all  ready  to 
serve.  Just  heat,  season  and  enjoy 
...  or  combine  with  low-point  or 
left-over  meats,  fish  or  fowl.  For 
soups  and  salads,  too  .  .  .  quick  and 
delicious.  Ask  for  Veg-All,  the  time- 
saving  vegetables,  at  your  food  store. 

TIME-SAVER  RECIPES 


FRCe/ 


New  .  . .  quick-easy  recipes 
featuring  Ixjw-Point  foods. 
Tasty!  Mail  coupon  today. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  ' 

The  Larsen  Company, 

Dept.  LHJ-544,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Please   send   me   FREE   New   Time-     I 
Saver  Recipes. 

Name 

I     Address 

I     City ; State ■ 


(Continued  from  Page  174) 
Cut  them  into  a  bowl  of  ice  water  so  they 
won't  discolor.  Why  a  potato  acts  that  way 
I  don't  know.  But  they  do. 

Put  on  the  fire  a  deep,  heav>'  frying  pan 
(be  sure  it  is  deep)  and  a  quart  of  whole,  rich, 
creamy  milk  to  cook.  Drain  the  diced  pota- 
toes and  put  them  right  in  the  milk.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  quite  a  bit  of  paprika, 
and  let  this  cook  slowly  until  the  sauce  is  like 
cream.  If  you  can  spare  real  cream,  make  up 
the  milk  with  as  much  as  you  can  of  cream — 
half  and  half  is  wonderful.  Anyway,  have 
plenty  of  milk;  and  as  for  cream,  don't 
ikimp.  The  potatoes  provide  all  the  thick- 
ening you  need.  Don't  add  any  flour  or 
cornstarch.  Season  well.  A  few  minced 
chives  are  good  but  not  very  necessary. 
And  these  are  creamed  potatoes.  Cook 
slowly,  stir  carefully.  Don't  overcook.  Each 
piece  should  be  firm  and  separate.  They  are 
absolutely  perfect.  They  are  perfect  with 
trout. 

Asparaiguit — Quwn  at  Vvgetablea,  You 

all  know,  and  have  for  ages,  that  asparagus 
is  queen  of  the  garden — and  oh,  how  short 
her  reign.  But  however  short,  this  lovely 
thing  repays  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  in 
memories  from  spring  to  spring,  all  the  ten- 
der care  you  can  bestow.  Such  is  the  appeal. 

Break  the  stalks  where  they  join,  about 
where  the  under  stem  begins.  Don't  cut 
them,  just  break.  I  never  scrape  the  stalks; 
I  can't  see  what  it  does  for  asparagus,  or  me 
either,  to  take  off  the  tender  leaf-shaped 
scales  on  the  stalks.  But  I  see  a  lot  of  scrap- 
ing done,  so  if  you  must  you  will.  Wash 
thoroughly. 

Cook  it  until  tender  in  hard-boiling  salted 
water,  tying  in  bunches  first  and  standing  up 
in  the  kettle  so  the  tips  steam  more  than 
tx)il.  Serve  on  toast  with  melted  butter  or 
margarine  or  hoUandaise.  And  if  you've  for- 
gotten or  mislaid  or  anything,  here's  a  hol- 


landaise  receipt,  with  a  comment  or 
that  you  may  recognize — or  not. 
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HoUandaise  Sauee.  Many  a  hollandaid 
begun  with  hope  and  expectation  has  ri 
suited  in  a  sadly  divorced  mass  of  egg  an' 
butter.    Mock  hollandaise,  by  its  mere  ir 
vention,  is  indicative  of  defeat  and  doesn  •  | 
help  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile.tThere  isn 
any  substitute  for  a  real  hollandaise  sauce 
and  if  you  make  it  this  way  it  will  never  le 
you  down,  as  the  old  corset  ads  used  to  sa> 
Beat  4  egg  yolks  until  they  are  very  thick- 
just  as  you  do  for  spongecake.  It's  the  fore  J 
handed  beating  that  turns  the  trick.   Met 
1-2  cup  of  butter  (or  margarine)  in  the  top  ( 
the  double  boiler.  Remove  it  from  the  heai 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  all  at  one  timq 
stirring  swiftly  until  the  egg  completely  ah 
sorbs  the  butter.   Blend  in  the  juice  of  on| 
lemon,  ]4  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  dash  c 
cayenne.   Place  the  double  boiler  over  ver 
low  heat  or  you  are  likely  to  have  scrambleJ 
eggs.  Water  should  not  boil.   Keep  up  thj 
stirring  until  the  sauce  is  the  consistency 
whipped  cream.  Turn  off  the  heat  and  th^ 
sauce  will  hold  its  own  for  quite  some  time 

Strawberry  Shortfahe,  The  glory  01 
strawberry  shortcakes  is  a  theme  that  nevel 
bores.  But  be  sure  they  are  short.  I  mean! 
on  the  short  side,  you  know,  speaJdng  o| 
tenderness  and^well,  shortness.  You  knov 
what  I  mean. 

A  real  shortcake  results  if  you  sift  2  cupJ 
of  flour  with  3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder! 
1  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  3^2  teaspoon  of  salt] 
Work  into  this  with  the  tips  of  the  finger^ 
5  tablespoons  of  shortening.  Add  graduallj 
enough  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough  that  ( 
be  handled  without  sticking.  I  would  say 
from  ?3  cup  to  %  cup,  but  flour  varies,  so  it 
is  hard  to  be  too  definite.  Roll  the  dough  out 
to  about  one-half  inch  thick.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven — 430°  F. — until  brown.  It  takes  twelve 
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AND  for  sister  and  the  little  baby  too! 
■^~*-  Make  bonnets  and  bootees  for  the  neW' 
comer — or  perhaps  a  lacy  carriage  robe.  For 
the  older  tots  you  can  make  cardigans  and 
slip-overs  and  dresses  and  suits.  Just  a  few  of 
these  delightful  patterns  are  listed  below.! 
Many  others  will  be  found  on  our  List  of 
Knitted  andCrocheted  Articles  (No.  1571), 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


.1  O  L   R  N  A  L       R  E  F  E  R  K  N  €  E       L  I  R  R  A  R  Y 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  transportation,  booklets  may  be  tale  arriving  at  destination.    If  your  order 

does  not  reach  you  on  time,  pledse  do  not  write  complaining  of  delay.  The  delay  is  caused  by  conditions,  arising 

■  after  your  order  has  lejt  Philadelphia,  beyond  our  control. 


Boy's  V-Neck  Cable-Stitched   Sweater. 

Like  dad's.   Sizes  4.  6,  8.   5c. 
Girl's    Cardigan    in    Cable    Stitch    With 

Flower  Tri.\i.   Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.   5c. 
Brother-and-Sister    Set.      Identical    ribbed 

cardigans  match  sister's  suspender  skirt  and 

brother's  pants.   Sizes  2.  4,  6,  8.   5c. 
Striped     Slip-Over    Sweater    a-nd     Plain 

Pants.    Can  be  worn  separately.    Sizes  2,  4, 

6.    5c. 
Cold-Weather  Suit.     Beautifully   tailored 

lines.    Raglan-sleeve  sweater  with  geometric 

design  knitted  in.    Sizes  2.  4,  6.    5c. 
\'-Neck  Sleeveless  Slip-On  in  C.iBLE  Stitch. 

For  a  girl  ;  •  a  boy.    Sizes  2.  4,  6,  8.    5c. 
Two-PiECE  ^    -ss.    Puffed  sleeves,  contrasting 

yoke,  dot  li  .ii.ining.    Sizes  3,  6.    10c. 
Cardigan,  C.'.p  and  Mitten  Set.  To  knit  of 

reworked  yarn.   Size  4.    5c. 
Topknot  H.^t  for  Girls.    Size  8  to  10.    5c. 
Child's   Cardigan.     Long  sleeves  and  high, 

round  neck.    Size  3.    5c. 
Four-Piece  Baby  Set.    Cap,  sack,  thumbless 

mittens  and  long  bootees.    5c. 
Infant's  Sun  Suit  a.nd  Matching  Jacket. 

To  make  of  cotton  yarn.   5c. 
Infant's  Surplice  Swe.\ter.   Sc. 
Infant's    Outdoor    Set.     Leggings,    double- 
breasted  sweater  and  cap.   5c. 
Four-Piece  Baby  Set.   Cap,  sack  and  bootees, 

with  matching  carriage  robe.    To  crochet  in 

big  stitches.   Cap,  sack  and  bootees  have  an 

effective  picot  edging.   10c. 


.4BOL'T  THE  GARDEN' 

1662.  Your  Garden  of  .\nnual  Flowers.  Sc. 

1663.  How  to  Prepare  Your  Garde.n  Soil.  .Sc. 

1664.  Your  Garden  of  Perennials.   5c. 

1665.  Your  Indoor  Garden.    5c. 

1666.  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Garden.   Sc. 

1667.  Planning  .and  Building  the  G.arden.    10c. 
1605.  BiLBS  Before  Tulips.   5c.    ■ 

THE  ^'ARTIME  HOMEMAKER 

2007.  Wartime  Homenlvking  Manual.    25c. 
1785.   Daily  Food  Guide.  .\  kitchen  chart.    10c. 
1781.  All  You   Need  to  Know  .A.bout  Vitamins. 

The  answers  to  your  questions.    10c. 

BOOKLET   AND  PATTERIV  LIST!« 

Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  the  title,  number 
and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2008.  List  of  Department.al  Booklets,  .\bout  the 

home,   the  garden,  child  care  and  training, 

beauty,  entertaining. 
2076.  Things  to  Wear.    Pocket  guide  to  Journal 

patterns. 
1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library. 
1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  B.\g  P.\tterns. 
1571.  New  Check  List  of  Patterns  for  Journal 

Knitted  and  Crocheted  Articles. 
1752.  List  of  Handicraft  Patterns.    .Articles  to 

make    for    your    house,    yourself    and    your 

children. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velopes or  War  .'Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at 
their  post  office.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


ViLL  YOU 


fe;. 


SHARE 

funa  sandwich 


with  a  lonesome 
kid  in  a  canteen? 

sandwiches  are  the  most  popular 
;tem  m  most  canteens.  And  among 
the  most  popular  are  tuna  sand- 
wiches. So,  next  time  you  can't  get 
these  famous  quality  brands  of  tuna 
at  your  grocer's,  it  may  be  because 
some  of  the  limited  supply  has  gone 
to  canteens  . . .  here,  there  and  every- 
where ...  for  the  boys  in  uniform. 
And,  that's  just  the  way  you'd  want 
it,  we're  sure! 

VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO,  INC 
Terminol  (ilond,  Zatilorma 


Famous  van 
sea  foods 


Buy  EITHER  brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
...buy  WAR  BONDSI 


to  fifteen  minutes.  While  hot,  split  the  bis- 
cuit— for  that's  what  it  is,  one  big  biscuit — 
butter  well,  put  together  with  well-sugared, 
icy-cold  strawberries,  crushed  or  cut  very 
fine,  and  send  to  the  table  right  off  quick. 
Hot  crust,  cold  berries.  Serve  with  cream,  or 
not — but  not  whipped;  that  is,  not  for  me. 
Of  all  desserts  devised  by  man  or  woman, 
this  is  tops.  Never  forget  that  1  said  this  and 
I  shall  never  go  back  on  it.  Unless^in  the 
case  of  ice  cream ! 

Talk  by  thv  Fire.  I  should  like  to  show 
you  all  my  collections — some  of  the  best  you 
see  here.  But  up  in  our  library  there  are 
more  homely  treasures.  The  old  stereo- 
scopes, the  hand  organ  which  discourses 
sweet  tunes  if  anyone  turns  the  crank,  the 
lovely  eighteenth-century  child's  dinner 
set — all  the  possessions  that  grow  little  by 
little  around  one  who  loves  what  is  old  and 
rare  and  beautiful.  And  drawn  up  to  the 
ancient  brick  fireplace  with  its  curious  iron 
stove,  we  may  pop  corn  or  listen  to  the  rain 
on  the  terrace  or  just  sit  and  rock.  Whatever 
you  like,  for  there's  a  lot  of  liberty  loose 
around  here,  in  our  suburban  but  so  strangely 
country  home — Low  Bridge,  where  you've 
just  had  supper.  And  real  welcome  too ! 


ij/WJe^  cyme  tyVmm 

By  Kob*>rt  P.  Tristram  Toffin 


He  was  old  enough  a  man  to  do 
The  final  country  thing  when  he  was 

through 
His  evening.  He  went  out  into  starry 

light 
Or  into  the  dark,  and  he  felt  of  the 

night. 

He  felt  of  it  with  knowing  skin  and 

hair; 
It  was  more  than  feeling  flowing  air, 
A  thousand  subtler  fingers  touched 

each  string 
Of  the  harp  his  body  was  and  made 

it  sing. 

His  body  told  of  frost  before  the 

frost, 
His  marrow  knew  the  rain  before  it 

crossed 
The  mountains  miles  away,  his 

muscles  knew 
The  coming  wind  before  the  new 

wind  blew. 

He  surprised  the  secfet  giant 

powers. 
Which  mold  the  planet,  in  their 

sleepy  hours; 
He  went  out  keyed  up,  alert  and  taut 
When  those  massive  influences  were 

not. 

He  looked  around  the  corners  of  old 

time. 
Mounted  over  space  without  a  climb. 
Moved  above  the  clouds,  below  the 

sea. 
And  found  out  what  the  coming  day 

would  be. 

He  knew  that  he  was  doing  the  right 

thing. 
For  he  was  of  the  old  days  when  a 

wing 
Of  wind  could  break  the  farmer  like 

a  flower 
And   life  and  death  were  separated 

by  a  shower. 

He  had  to  do  this  or  he  could  not 

sleep. 
Night  after  night  he  had  his  watch 

to  keep 
On  the  way  the  weather  signals  ran. 
On  the  ancient  enemies  of  man. 


A  Heavenly  Cake 
-with  a  Dreamy  Frosting 


BOTH  NEW-and  Grandma 
gives  you  the  secret  of  their 
wonderful  flavor. 

"The  secret  of  my  new  cake  an'  frostin' 
is  Grandma's  Molasses.  It's  a  sweeter, 
mellower  molasses  because  it's  made 
the  old  fashioned  way  without  the  use 
oi^'[eset\2it\vesand cloesnot contain  sul- 
phur dioxide.  Use  Grandma's  Molasses 
in  all  your  molasses  recipes  —  an'  see 
if  it  doesn't  give  them  a  finer,  more 
delicate  flavor." 


* 


Gronamo  s  Hioios  ..,,,,,„...>•■' 

V.  t»o  baking  ^oAa  y^  j.  ,ogor  ^gg  yolks 

oven  (300    r^^  pans.  «rOST»NG 

removing  calce  I  peppERWlNT    fR" 

WOU ASSES    PEf*-'  lAc.*'"'"' 

,  ,bs  Granama's  fAolasset  pe,min» 

,  c  sugar  ^  '***•  "^       4-5  drops  essence  o    pepP  ^^      ffly 

beaten  egg       ,  ^jjgnce  ot  pcpi 
its  shape.  "" 


GBSHDM'S 

OLD  FASHIONED 

MOLASSES 


FREE! 

Amerian  Molasses  Company.  Dept.  LHJ-5 
120  Wall  Street.  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Grandma's  91  delicious 
Molasses  recipes. 

(Please  print  plBlnly) 


Name.  . 
Addriii. 
City 


.Slate. 
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Ultra 

UMIMLL 


THE  PIONEER  MIRACLE  PAINT 


over 


v.o»P»P°' 


,  App»y  -  ^^^^,.,,„»y 


.V^oshes 

-^'■"*       !.o50% 
Save 


Yes!  In  addition  to  all  the  practical  features  shown  above,  Ultra 
Luminall  gives  you  the  "wanted"  colors-a  wide  assortment  from 
delicate  ivory  to  the  deeper  tints  and  shades.  And  all  are  distinguished 
by  their  remarkable-purity.  Its  easy,  inexpensive,  and  a  joy  to  renew 
rooms  with  Ultra  Luminall! 

Luminall    (casein  binder)   has  the  same  qualities  as  Ultra  Luminall 

except   11   features  lighi-improvement   instead   of  extra   washability. 

Ultra  Luminall  and  Luminall  are   sold  by  authorized  paint  dealers. 

Made  by  the  worlds,  large $1  exclusive  manu/acturers 

of  water-mixed  paints 


7^  LUMINALL^ 

0^  WATERMIXED  PASTE  PAIMTS 


f^£e 


Ask  the  l.utninall  dialer  for  free  di'i- 
orator'.s  chart  with  samplfs  of  Luminall 
colors.  Or  .wnd  us  10c  for  deluxe  booklet  "Sur- 
geations  from  an  Interior  Decorator"— a  short 
cour.se  in  interior  decorating,  with  many  rooms  in 
full  color.  Address  National  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
J619L  May  St.,  Chicago  9,  111. 


^,NEW  BISSELL?  ASKS  SALVAGER 
NOPE.'  BISSELL'S  DOING  WAR  WORK 
AND    SWEEPERS    ARE  SCARCE.  SO 


I  JUST  DO  3  SIMPLE  THINGS  TO 
KEEP  MY  SWEEPER  SWEEPING.  *1- 
EMPTV   BISSELL  AFTER  EACH  USE  > 


'^2-CUT  RAVELINGS  AND  CLEAN 
BRUSH  (  MAKES  EVEN  A  "BISSELL' 
WORK    BETTER.')    AND*3- 


A   DROP  OF  OIL  A  MONTH   ON  THE 
WEAR    SPOTS.'   MY   BISSELL  WILL 
RUN   SMOOTH   FOR  THE  DURATION.' 


"A  tlTTLE    CARE   MEANS    LONGER  WEAR" 

BISSELL  SWEEPERS 

Sweep  Qa/Cny-Empt(/  EAS/iy 

WARNING:  Bissell  has  tio  "house-to-house"  repair- 
men. If  repairs  are  needed,  see  your  dealer  or  w  rite— 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


0 
*^  Less  Soap— More  Suds 

Scrape  dishes— remove  grease- 
soak  pans  before  washing 
them   and   you'll   need  less 
soap.  Soaking  linens  and  cot- 
tons for  a  short  time  before 
washing  is  another  soap  saver. 
A  slimy  bar  of  soap  means  waste. 
That's  where   the  draining- 
type  soap  dish  takes  deserving 
credit  for  keeping  the  bar  dry. 
Soap  jelly  of  melted  scraps  is 
handy  for  shampoos,  painted 
walls  and  woodwork.    Shave 
soap  scraps  into  chips. 
Extra  water  wastes  soap.  Don't 
scrimp   on   hot   water— but 
don't     drown     the     dishes 
either!   More  soap  is  needed 
if  you  do.  There's  a  water  line 
on  washing  machines.  Don't 
overfill  the  mark,  be  sure  not 
to  overload  the  machine. 


Beware  of  scatter  rugs.  Fasten 
down  with  tacks  if  you  don'? 
have    nonskid     underliners 

Don  t  use  near  head  or  foot 

Be  sure  your  floors  are  thor- 
oughly pol.shed  after  waxing 
Unpolished  wax  will  send 
you   sk,dd,ng  and  slipping' 

™f"'"g'-3gs  that  you  can't 

should  be  destroyed.    Keep 
oiled  rags  m  a  covered  jar. 


I 

DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES 

Spring  means  taking  down  cur- 
tains and  draperies.  Use  that 
step  stool  and  be  sure  it's 
safely  and  steadily  balanced. 
Go  over  storage  items.    Give 
those  "  things-I-never-even- 
use"  to  rummage  sales,  sal- 
vage, or  the  children  next 
door'.   Neatly  store  the  rest. 
Clutter  is  a  fall  and  fire 
hazard.  Waste  is  unpatriotic. 
Make  sure  screens  are  fastened 
securely.  Prevent  disastrous 
falls  from  windows  and  unex- 
pected smacks  on  the  head. 
A  blow  in  the  face  by  a  hoe  han- 
dle,  a   nasty   meeting   with 
an  upturned  rake  need  never 
happen  to  you.    Have  con- 
venient place  for  tool  stor- 
age near  the  garden  and  use  it. 
"Never  leave  a  smoldering  em- 
ber,"  say  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Make  it  your  motto  when 
burning  rubbish  this  spring. 
Watch  your  fire  until  it  dis- 
appears completely.  An  in- 
cinerator  made   from   old 
chicken  wire  will  help  too. 


*«•»*  ut  the  «#    .. 

1943  over  four  '"n"""-'  I" 

;^eredisabled  by  W^'^P^^ 
dents,  and  33  000        ""^  ^^^^i- 
'njured-a   4       '^^''^  fatally 
1942.  Instearinf^'"'""'^''"^  over 
improvfngX  1,  °"?^«ticsafety 
^t  has  slumnpH  ^y '^  should-! 
ward.    lprr;'3,tT'y  '°^"- 
for  hard  work  mH      ^^   ^^ne 
«0P   on    that   s?^''''"^^"*. 

bandwagonlSthS'.^H^"'"^ 
--sense  tun  d^LS,-"^- 


For  Long  Shelf  Life 

Preserving  will  soon  begin  with 
strawberry  preserves  or  jam. 
Jelly  glasses  are  all  right  for  ■ 
jellies  and  most  marmalades, 
.   but  tests  prove  that  your 
jams,  preserves  and  fruit  but- 
ters will  keep  better  if  put  up 
in  sterilized  fruit  jars, 
kuke  canned  foods,  all  spreads 
"    keep  best  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry 
place.  This  doesn't  mean  the 
top  shelf  of  a  cupboard  in  a 
warm,  steamy  kitchen. 
The  heat  softens  the  paraffin 
and  the  warm,  moist  air  aris- 
ing   from    the    range    while 
you're  cooking  makes  a  good 
atmosphere  for  fermentation 
and  the  growth  of  mold. 


I  Mnntvad  at  hvatiun  milk  and 

Ibutter  in  separate  pan  for 
nashed  potatoes,  add  to  cooked 
otatoes  and  let  stand  for  ten 
ninutes  over  low  heat.    Mash 

land  whip  just  before  serving. 

•Cut  potatoes  in  eighths,  cook 
in  little  water,  so  none  is  left. 

EoHH  vrau  tu^rmir'tTUfher 
rrumbs  for  casseroles  and 
croquettes  is  not  to  roll  them 
at  all,  says  the  maid  in  the 
Journal  kitchen.  Crush  them 
in  your  wooden  chopping  bowl 
with  a  wooden  potato  masher 
instead.  Less  muss— no  fuss. 


^resh  coconuts  ^r^„ 

regular  suppy    Tr'""^^^^^ 

grated  cocS'        1  ^^'  fresh 

^^thanicepick     °^^he    ^^^'" 
milk.    Heat  fh'  ^^'^^in out  the 

-oderafe?ven\^S'r"^  '^  ' 

ten  minutes.    6i,     ?h',f°"^ 

crackeasilywithaL         '"^'"^ 
"leat  lifts  oZ        l^ammer  and 

knife.  PareXT^^^jy  With  a 

refrigeratoranH      "°^'^t°'-ein 

Jfyouarecocon^f'^^"'^<^ded. 

-  -t  ro^r- t?L-r 
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CAPT.  U'lLLIAM  E.  l*ETEltS,  JH., 

always  waiilcd  to  be  a  doctor.  But  after 
two  years  of  premedieal  study,  the  author 
of  Ten  Mpn  Over  Oermaiiy  enlisted  in 
January,  1912,  in  the  Air  Forces  and  >vas 
eventually  assi$:ncd  to  th«  8th  Air  Force  in 
England.  A  week  after  his  crash  he  went  on 
the  air  for  C.U.S.  in  London,  and  at  the 
completion  of  the  hroa«U'ast  was  stunned 
with  joy  to  hear  the  announcer  in  New 
York  tell  the  world  ihat  Captain  Peters' 
wife  had  just  ha<l  a  bahy  lujirl.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect the  news  for  weeks,"  said  the  young 
officer,  "and  it  almost  knocked  me  silly." 
Now  in  the  U.  S.,  he  is  helping  train  our 
crews  who  fly  Catalinas  on  rescue  missions. 


MARGEItY  SHAItIN 

whose  new  novel,  Cliiiiy 
Brawn,  begins  in  this 
issue,  has  written  many 
l_7 '  ^  t  books.  Among  the  best 
iCM^i  known  is  The  Nutmeg 
■ib^^  Tree,  wliich  was  dram- 
Vj^^^l  atized  under  the  title  of 
^^^^^K \  La<ly  in  Waiting  and 
-^^^^^^  '  produced  in  New  York 
in  1939  with  Gladys  George  playing  Julia. 
Miss  Sharp  was  a  delighted  prewar  visitor  to 
America,  and  a  very  observant  one.  Now  in 
London  while  her  husband  is  active  as  an 
officer' in  the  British  Army,  she  ^vrites:  "I 
talk  as  an  army  civilian  lecturer  to  ATS  and 
troops  and  hospitals  (all  British)  about 
American  pe<)pie — Just  the  American  people 
I  know  an»l  love.  Half  an  hour's  talk,  and 
then  half  an  hour  answering  questions.  The 
ATS  girls  want  to  know  all  about  yoiu" 
homes  and  your  cooking,  your  clothes  an<l 
your  children — -auKl  love  descripli<»ns  of  the 
South  because  of  Gone  With  the  Wind.  But 
I  have  also  ha<l  to  get  up  on  your  Constitu- 
tion and  history  as  a  backbone.  I  receive 
many  of  your  magazines  pretty  regidarly, 
sent  to  me  by  thoughtful  American  friends, 
and  the  Chase  Bank  around  the  corner  near 
me  has  Llnited  States  newspapers.  While  I 
was  standing  in  the  <loorway  of  the  bank 
the  other  day  I  reheard  that  very  charm- 
American    phrase:   ^Y'^ou're  welcome.'" 


LT.   COlMltlt.    ALLAIV    It.   BO<«l>V4»IITH 

writes:  "Most  of  the  last  two  years  lias  l>een 
spent  trying  to  keep  a  swivel  chair  on  an 
even  keel.  I  di<l  grab  oH'  a  iV'W  €*b«»i<'c  Irips, 
the  latest  being  an  <iir  Jaunt  lo  Al.iska  and 
the  Aleutians  —  in  all  kiiitls  of  bad  wciilh<'r. 
And  it  was  during  maneuvei'S  in  an  LCI 
that  1  got  the  iilea  for  The  Girl  They  Left 
Behind.  Now,  at  last.  1  have  my  orders  for 
sea  duly  again  as  Iroop  coitimandcr  on  a 
transport  of  troops  going  out — casualties 
and  prisoners  <'oniing  ba<'U.  I  cxpc<'t  to  be 
very  busy  outwar<l  boun<L  but  that  pal  of 
all  writers.  Sheer  Kunui,  will  drive  me  to 
niy  typewriter  on  the  homeward  trij),  so  I 
hope  to  slep  up  prodiu'lion  of  stories  soon." 


3^^;«,.,, 
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In  case  you  wanted  to  plan  a  surprise  ^ 

party  or  something  oi  the  sort,   we  "k 

thought  we'd  tip  you  off.  -^ 

•      •      •      •  if 

This  is  our  Twenty  Year  Anniversary.  ,jl. 


M-G-M  was  bom  in  1924.  The  bells 
were  ringing,  the  birds  were  singing  and 
the  faint  roar  of  a  lion  was  heard  in, 
the  nursery. 

•k       *       it       -k 
It  is  a  cause  for  celebration,  they  tell 
us.  The  greatest  gesture  towards  the 
entertaining  of  humanity  is  symbolized 
in  those  three  little  letters  M-G-M. 

•*r        •        •        • 
The  stars  that  have  risen  from  the 
Culver  City  studios  form  a  constella- 
tion, the  like  of  which  has  never  em- 
bellished a  trade  mark. 

•  •      •      • 

The  Big  Parade,  The  Merry  Widoiv, 
Ben-Hnr,  Trader  Horn,  Grand  Hotel, 
Mutiny  on  The  Bounty,  San  Francisco, 
The  Good  Earth,  Boys  Town,  Gone  With 
The  Wind,  Mrs.  Miniver,  Random  Har- 
vest, Madame  Curie — all  and  many  more 
were  released  under  the  M-G-M  aegis. 

■*^      ■*      ■*      • 
Truly  an  anniversary  to  celebrate. 

•k  -k  *  -k 
And  the  celebration  will  reach  its  flower 
in  June's  end  when  almost  every  theatre 
in.  the  land — every  theatre — will  play 
some  film  produced  by  M-G-M.  Feature 
pictures  and  short  subjects  will  be  scat- 
tered onto  the  screens  of  all  the  houses. 

k      *      k      k 
As  part  of  the  celebration,  there  will  be 
displayed  for  first  showing,  a  picture 
that  literally  required  this  twenty  years 
of  background  to  produce. 

k       k       k       -k 
It   is  "The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover". 

■*•■*■*■*• 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown,  produced 
by  Sidney  Franklin,  based  on  the  poem 
by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  M-G-M  presents— 

k      k      k      k 
One  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  our 
time  in  her  greatest  performance — 
Irene  Dunne. 

■*■*■*• 
This  story  of  love — Irene  Dunne  and 
Alan  Marshal— is  played  on  a  back- 
ground that  clasps  hands  across  the 
seas  connecting,  not  dividing,  America 
and  England. 

•  ■*•■*■• 

The  screen  play  by  Claudine  West,  Jan 
Lustig  and  George  Froeschel  has  skil- 
fully translated  this  poem  to  the  screen, 
intensifying  its  realistic  drama,  impart- 
ing a  mightiness  of  action  in  purely 
screen  terms. 

•  •  •  • 
The  poem  remains,  a 
thing  apart,  of  great 
beauty.  The  film  emerges 
as  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing emotional  experiences 
the  screen  can  provide. 

k      -k      -k      -k 
We're  twenty  and  just  a 
little  shaver. 

•      •      •      • 
Next  year  we'll  be 
twenty-one ! 
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OXYDOL  Washes        @  ° 

TE  WITHOUT  BLEACHING 

Its  New  "Hustle-Bubble"  Suds  are  Richer  in 

Washing  Power!  Even  Biggest  Washes  Come  Sparkling 

White  and  Clean  with  Sudsing  Action  Alone ! 


OXYDOL  WASHES 

WHITE 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING 


SOIVP 


Soap  is  made  of  vital  war  materials — so  don't  waste  it!    These  3  simple 
rules  will  help  you  save  soap  when  doing  your  laundry  and  dishes. 


1.  Measure  Oxydol  — 

don't  pour!  A  little  goes 

a  long  way. 


2.  Save  up  dirty  clothes 

until  you  can  do  a  full 

washing  at  a  time. 


3.  Scrape  dishes  well  be- 
fore washing.  This  way 
you  need  less  soap. 
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The  Millans'  niece  listens  to  her  serenaders  behind  drawn  curtains  except 
on  her  birtfiday  or  saint's  day,  when  she  may  reward  them  with  a  shy  smile. 


^tf  ^ettcf  %^ 


^^  Women  should 
co-operate  with 
men,  never  com- 
pete,''^ believes  the 
tlynamir,  charm- 
ing director  of 
M  ex  ico'  s  new 
teamen's  univers- 
ity, Seriora  Ailela 
Formosa  de  Obre- 
gon  San  tacilia. 


THE  house  does  not  rest  upon  the 
ground,  but  upon  a  woman,"  a  Mexi- 
can proverb  says;  and  to  understand 
Mexican  women  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  tlic  houses  of  which  they  are  the  bulwarks. 
Tile  house  of  the  old  regime,  for  both  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  was  enormous  by 
our  standards,  for  it  numbered  from  twenty 
to  forty  rooms  and  had  at  least  half  as  many 
servants  to  staff  it.  Within  its  thick  walls 
and  along  its  sunny  patios  lived  many  gen- 
erations of  the  same  clan,  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,  husbands  and  wives  and  their 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  invariably  many 
maiden  aunts,  sometimes  a  bachelor  uncle. 

Two  centers  of  authority  ruled  in  this 
home.  The  reigning  one  was  the  grand- 
mother and  matriarch,  who  seemed  always 
to  outlive  her  husband.  The  second  was  the 
oldest  son.  head  of  the  house.  Only  the  men 
of  the  familj-  went  beyond  the  walls  on  the 
everyday  business  of  life.  The  wife,  sisters 
and  daughters  were  considered  much  too 
fragile  to  share  in  such  things  and  they 
emerged  from  their  seclusion  only  for  mar- 
riages and  deaths  or  a  church  celebration. 

So  a  little  Mexican  girl  grew  up  in  a  world 
of  women,  seeing  only  the  men  of  her  owm 
family.  She  played  indoors,  went  to  a  con- 
vent school,  and  never  entered  competitive 
sports  or  became  a  tomboy.  At  fifteen  her 
education,  consisting  of  a  smattering  of  lit- 
erature and  the  arts  and  a  great  deal  of 
music  and  needlework,  ended  and  she  was 
ready  to  mal<e  her  debut.  There  followed  a 
series  of  sedate  parties  where  for  the  first 
time  she  met  and  talked  with  men  not  of 
her  own  family. 

Marriage  itself  was  a  family  affair,  dis- 
cussed and  arranged  by  the  parents  and  fol- 
lowing a  strictly  traditional  pattern.  After 
the  honeymoon  the  bride  went  either  to  the 


groom's  ancestral  home,  or  to  a  house  he  had 
arranged  for  her.  Even  in  her  home  fur- 
nishings she  had  no  choice. 

The  young  girl  became  a  wife  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty  and  started 
her  family  at  once.  In  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  her  children  numbered  from  six  to 
twelve,  but  she  often  had  the  bad  fortune  to 
lose  several  of  them.  During  this  time  she 
preserved  her  extraordinary  facial  beauty, 
though  she  might  lose  her  figure.  And  her 
social  life  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
daily  exchanges  with  the  family. 

Money  problems  were  solely  her  husband's 
concern.  All  household  chores  and  even  man- 
agement were  performed  by  the  host  of 
servants.  No  civic  or  club  responsibilities 
occupied  her  time,  though  she  contributed 
generously  to  charities,  usually  through  the 
church.  Her  chief  preoccupation  was  keep- 
ing her  husband  comfortable  and  enjoying 
her  children. 

She  may  have  suffered;  even  have  suffered 
grievously,  if  her  husband  were  unfaithful  or 
cruel.  At  times  she  even  had  to  tolerate  a  i 
casa  chica — a  "little  house" — where  her  hus- 
band kept  his  mistress  and  her  children.  Yet 
never,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  did 
divorce  enter  her  or  her  husband's  head.  And 
this  was  her  solace:  whatever  might  happen, 
the  family  was  permanent  and  protected. 

When  she  became  a  grandmother  this 
dependency  disappeared.  Authority  was 
thrust  upon  her  and  the  full  weight  of  power, 
the  management  pi  estates,  the  directing  of 
children  and  grandchildren  converted  her 
into  a  governing  matriarch.  The  fact  that 
she  was  usually  highly  successful  in  this  role 
showed  the  innate  strength  she  had  always 
possessed  but  could  not  exercise.  .     .^ 

Across  the  border  Jane  Doe  went  to  col- 
lege, took  part  in  sports,  politics  and  busi- 
ness, shoulder  to  shoulder  with  John.  She 
drove  her  own  car,  went  to  bars  and  res- 
taurants unaccompanied,  voted  and  ran  for 
office.  Jane  could  "run  her  own  business," 
but  she  had  to  pay  the  bills  and  often  the 
piper  too.  But  worst  of  all,  for  the  married 
woman,  the  Damoclean  sword  of  divorce 
hung  over  her  head,  threatening  to  pierce 
her  heart  and  sever  the  ties  that  bound  the 
family  together.  That,  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican woman,  was  the  worst  of  all,  that  the 
family  should  be  dissolved,  often  for  as  little 
a  thing  as  the  inconstancy  of  man ! 


Yet  there  were  advantages  to  Jane's  way 
of  life  too.  The  first  of  these  was  that  Jane 
was  her  husband's  companion.  Jane  also 
had  a  voice  in  the  destiny  of  her  children  and 
did  not  have  to  wait  until  she  was  old  and 
spent  before  that  voice  was  heard.  More- 
over, if  Jane  didn't  marry  she  could  make  a 
life  of  her  own,  she  didn't  have  to  turn  into 
a  dependent  aunt. 

Wisely  watching  Jane's  life  unfold,  the 
Mexican  woman  knew  that  she  liked  the 
companionship  it  held  but  she  disliked  its 
strenuous  competition  with  men.  Obvi- 
ously, what  put  the  strained  look  around 
Jane  Doe's  eyes  was  that  effort  to  beat  the 
men  at  their  own  game  in  the  rugged  world 
beyond  the  garden  walls. 

This  ignorance  and  fear  of  the  world  out- 
side began  to  disappear  as  the  Mexican 
woman  faced  the  social  upheaval  beginning 
in  her  country  before  the  First  World  War. 
This  earthquake — "the  revolution,"  it  is 
called — cracked  the  thick-walled  houses,  un- 
hinged the  shutters,  often  even  toppled  roofs 
to  the  sun-baked  earth. 

Uneducated,  unprepared  by  any  dealings 
with  practical  problems,  the  women  of  Mex- 
ico did  in  this  crisis  the  only  things  they 
knew  how  to  do.  They  made  those  dashing 
hats  for  which  they  are  famous,  they  became 
dressmakers,  sold  their  fine  needlework. 
Only  those  with  exceptional  education  could 
find  work  outside,  where  better  money  could 
be  earned. 

When  the  first  shock  of  the  upheaval 
passed,  the  next  step  was  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  home.  The  wife  and  mother 
remains  its  keystone;  parents  still  chaperon 
their  daughters  and  supervise  a  marriage 
when  it  takes  place.  Babies  come  as  often 
as  before,  and  divorce  and  a'broken  home  are 
as  remote  as  they  always  were. 

Yet  the  new  home  is  different  in  many 
ways.  Whether  it  is  a  house  or  apartment, 
it  is  a  single-family  unit.  The  bride  and 
groom  of  today  have  their  own  place.  Sim- 
ple modem  furniture,  streamlined  kitchen 
and  bathroom  equipment  have  displaced 
family  heirlooms  or  uncomfortable  antiques. 

But  the  most  important  change  in  today's 
Mexican  home  is  that  the  narrow,  shuttered 
windows,  opening  from  dark  rooms  onto 
garden  walls,  have  disappeared.  In  their 
place  are  great  squares  of  glass  through 
which  a  woman  can  see  a  wide  horizon  filled 
with  problems  much  greater  than  her  own. 
For  example,  she  can  watch  through  her 
new,  wide  window  an  Indian  woman  padding 
past  on  bare  feet  with  a  baby  cupped  in  a 
rebozo  to  her  back.  The  mother  is  young,  but 
she  looks  old.  The  baby  is  listless  and  pale, 
plainly  undernourished,  as  are  its  brothers 
and  sisters  walking  alongside.  Worst  of  all, 
they  have  left  behind  them  in  the  village 
cemetery  too  many  graves  filled  with  the 
child  victims  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
Walking  beside  the  mother  is  the  father,  a 
man  shrunk  from  overwork  and  undereating. 
His  clothes  are  tattered  and  too  often  he  is 
either  blind  or  crippled. 

Mexican  men  have  made  great  progress 
in  relieving  these  conditions  in  recent  years. 
Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  from  16.5 


per  cent  in  1922  to  an  estimated  10  per  cent 
for  this  year.  Correspondingly,  the  birth  rate 
has  gone  up  an  estimated  18  per  cent  in 
the  same  period.  Magnificent  work  has  been 
done  by  the  public-health  and  educational 
programs,  yet  the  average  life  of  the  Mexican 
is  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years,  and  the  10 
per  cent  infant  mortality  and  40  per  cent 
illiteracy  rates,  according  to  Mexican  gov- 
ernment figures,  show  the  tremendous  work 
yet  to  be  done. 

It  was  lack  of  education  that  held  the 
Mexican  woman  back  before  and  it  is  only 
with  education  that  she  now  feels  she  can 
cope  with  some  of  these  tragic  problems. 

Enough  of  the  traditional  opposition  to 
education  for  women  remained  so  that  when 
a  college  for  women  was  proposed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  two  years  ago  it  was 
rejected  on  the  old  theme  that  "woman's 
place  is  in  the  home."  But  the  women  would 
not  be  shoved  back  into  the  old  era,  for 
they  had  a  new  ideal  for  which  to  fight:  that 
women's  education  should  prepare  them  to 
co-operate  but  never  to  compete  with  men. 

The  women  carried  their  crusade  to  a 
group  of  bankers,  and  in  March,  1943,  the 
Universidad  Femenina,  the  first  women's 
college  in  Mexico,  opened  its  doors.  Its 
success  was  instantaneous,  for  it  has  en- 
rolled over  1000  students  in  its  first  year  and 
assembled  a  faculty  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  Mexico.  More- 
over, it  has  now  some  government  support 
and  is  incorporated  in  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico,  the  oldest  university  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Today  the  daughters  of  unprepared  women 
of  the  old  regime  are  equipping  themselves 
to  act  as  allies  to  their  men.  In  the  sunny 
new  building  facing  Chapultepec  Park  they 
are  studying  to  be  librarians,  teachers,  jour- 
nalists, social-service  workers,  nurses,  chem- 
ists, pharmacists  and  laboratory  assistants. 
Others  are  at  work  on  some  of  the  five  lan- 
guages offered  to  prepare  them  for  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Many  concentrate  on  the 
decoration  of  the  home  or  theater,  on  danc- 
ing and  ballet. 

As  THEY  work  they  pay  grateful  homage 
to  Sefiora  Adela  Formosa  de  Obregon  Santa- 
cilia,  Director  of  the  Universidad  Femenina. 
Dynamic,  eager,  pert  and  brunet,  Senora 
Formosa  de  Obregon  Santacilia  has  won  her 
place  in  Mexican  women's  hearts  because  she 
insisted  on  sharing  with  them  the  fruits  of 
her  own  victorious  struggle.  Though  formal 
education  was  denied  her  by  a  conservative 
father,  she  has  traveled  and  studied  with 
her  brilliant  husband,  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mexican  Architects,  and  made  a 
name  for  herself  as  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated women  in  Mexico.  She  is  an  energetic 
supporter  of  music  and  the  ballet,  has  written 
plays,  and  has  been  for  seven  years  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  Mexico.  Yet  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  she  is  proudest  is  her  suc- 
cessful struggle  to  establish  the  Universidad 
Femenina.  It  is  within  this  framework  of 
co-operation  between  an  educated  husband 
and  his  wife  that  the  Mexican  women  of 
today  see  their  destiny  fulfilled. 
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COOK  WITH  CRISCO!   It  does  more  to  make 
rationed   meals   EXCITING  and   DIGESTIBLE! 


Are  the  meals  you  serve  these  days  exciting 
to  eat?  Easy  to  digest?  They  can  be!  It's 
easy  when  you  cook  with  Crisco! 

It's  True  I  Crisco  does  more  than  ordinary 
shortenings  do.  For  Crisco  is  different.  It 
has  a  special  cooking  secret!  It  gives  you 
lighter,  more  tender  cakes.  A  sure  way  to 
get  flaky,  tender  pie  crust  every  time.  And 
with  Crisco,  there's  no  need  to  worry  about 


GOLDEN   FRIED   MEAT   SLICES 

With  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

ond  Sauteed  Apple   Rings 

Dip  slices  of  luncheon  meat  (or  boiled  tongue 
or  bologna)  in  flour,  egg  and  crumbs.  Lightly 
fry  in  hot  digestible  Crisco.  Serve  with 
Hashed  Brown  Potatoes  and  Sauteed 
Apple  Rings.  Fried  in  Crisco,  this  tempt- 
ing supper  is  digestible  even  for  children. 

One  of  the  many  point-thrifty  one- 
dish  meals  you'll  find  easy  recipes  for 
in  the  new  Crisco  Cook  Book! 


digestions.  Even  Crisco  fried  foods  ar 
digestible  children  may  eat  'em! 

Begin  Today!  Make  a  Chocolate  C 
that's  full-flavored,  lighter  with  Cri 
Fry  those  Meat  Slices  in  Crisco  and  yc 
know  they're  digestible.  Any  time  a  re 
calls  for  shortening — reach  for  pure, 
vegetable  Crisco  and  be  sure.' 


c  : 


LUSCIOUS   CHOCOLATE  LAYER  CAKE 
1/2  cop  Crisco  2  eggs 

1%  cups  sugdr  2  sqs.  chocolole 

V2  tsp.  soil  \V*  cups  cake  fli 

]  Isp.  vanilla  1  tsp.  soda 

1  cup  sour  milk 

Blend  together  Crisco,  sugar,  salt,  van 
and  eggs.  Stir  in  melted  chocolate.  Sift  fl 
with  soda;  add  alternately  with  sour  m 
Bake  in  two  9-inch  "Criscoed"  layer  p 
in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  30-35  min.  C< 
Frost  with  your  favorite  icing.  All  Measi 
ments  Level. 

Dozens  more  wonderful  dessert  r€ 
pes  in  the  new  Crisco  Cook  Book. 
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Here's  real  help  for  you!  "Recipes  for 
Good  Eating"  is  packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  exciting  new  recipes  for  hearty 
main  dishes,  luscious  cakes,  pies,  cookies, 
hot  breads.  You'll  find  special  help  for 
wartime  food  problems;  short-cuts  to  save 
you  time  and  trouble.  Whether  you're  a 
beginner  or  an  "old  hand"  at  cooking, 
you'll  welcome  this  Crisco  Cook  Book 
now — treasure  it  always. 

HOW   TO    GET    YOUR    COOK    BOOK:     Use 

handy  coupon  in  this  ad  or  just  send  lOc 
in  coin  and  a  Crisco  label  (.any  size)  to 
CRISCO,  Dept.  J,  Box  837,  Cincinnati  1, 
Ohio.  Print  your  name  and  address  clearly. 
Allow  14  to  18  days  for  delivery. 

Crisco 

9  OUT  OF  10  DOCTORS  SAY: 

''K'sPigestible!" 


t    64  EXCITING  PAGES— dozens  of  point-thrift^ 
recipes;  lists  of  substitute  ingredients. 

•  TIME-SAVING     RECIPE    DIRECTIONS  —  new 
easy-to-read  form.  1 

•  FULL-COLOR    PHOTOS— plus    many    heipfj 
"method"  pictures. 

•  NEW  COLOR   INDEX— easy   guide  to  recip< 
sections. 

«    SPACE  ON  RECIPE  PAGES  to  write  in  you 
own  notes  and  variations. 


CRISCO,  Dept.  J,  Box  837,  Cincinnati  1,  C 
Please  send  me  the  new,  64-page  Crisco  Cool 
I  enclose  10(  in  coin  and  a  Crisco  label  (any 
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Out  of  Scliiiiil,  Iniii  Trouble 


BILLY,  aged  ten, can't  remember  when  he  wasn't 
overjoyed  wlien  school  was  out.  This  summer, 
however,  his  sixteen-year-old  brother  has  a  job  at 
the  corner  grocery  store.  His  father  is  so  rushed 
with  war  work  that  he  scarcely  ever  sees  him.  Billy 
won't  get  to  camp— that  money  is  needed  for  War 
Bonds.  lie  can't  even  look  forward  to  trips  to  the 
shore  in  the  family  car  because  of  the  gas  shortage. 

There  are  eighteen  million  youngsters  like  Billy 
in  the  United  Stales,  kids  between  seven  and  four- 
teen who  will  be  on  the  loose  this  summer — too 
young  to  work,  restless  with  war  restrictions  and 
the  monotony  of  hot,  idle  days. 

In  suburban  Chai)paqua,  New  York,  two  moth- 
ers decided  that  out-of-school  kids  could  have  all 
the  fun  I  hey  wanted  right  at  home,  if  only  someone 
would  help  them  get  started.  There  stood  the 
schoolhousc,  locked  up  for  the  summer,  with  its 
unused  playground  and  woodshop.  Many  of  the 
teaching  staff  lived  right  in  town,  salaryless  from 
June  to  September.  By  raising  some  funds  from 
the  P.  T.  A.  and  other  groups,  these  mothers  hired 
two  of  these  inactive  teachers  to  run  a  summer  play 
program.  Since  there  was  no  place  to  swim  in 
Chappaqua,  they  also  rented  a  public  pool  in  the 
next  town  for  one  day  a  week. 

Barents  who  claimed  they  were  "too  busy"  to 
help  were  asked  to  give  but  a  few  hours'  time  each 
week  and  to  direct  whatever  activity  they  wanted 
to.  The  town  author  gave  a  storytelling  hour.  The 
school  principal  kept  the  boys  busy  with  jigsaws 
and  carpentry,  a  long-time  hobby  of  his.  High-school 
students  assisted  in  a  day-long  program  of  sports, 
crafts,  games  and  swimming — all  absolutely  free  to 
the  children. 

Other  towns  have  found  different  solutions. 
Across  the  lake  from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  there 
was  a  vacant  private  camp.  Last  summer  this  was 
turned  into  a  day  camp  for  the  city's  children.  In 
Piedmont,  California,  another  day  camp  was  held 
at  the  city  playground.  Early  in  thefnorning  the 
children  arrived,  loaded  down  with  food,  frying 
pans  and  blankets,  and  stayed  until  campfire  time 
at  night,  when,  dusty  and  happy,  they  returned  to 
their  own  beds  a  few  blocks  away. 

How  many  of  your  town's  children  will  be  on  the 
loose  this  summer?  This  year,  more  than  ever, 
they  need  adult  guidance  and  help.  For  more  help 
on  how  to  set  up  a  summer  play  program  in  your 
particular  community,  write  to  the  Division  of 
Recreation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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THE  LOI(i-SUFFERIIIi 


By  Dorothy  Thompson 


IT  HAS  lately  become  a  fashion  even  in  America  to  declaim  against  the 
middle  elas.ses,  and  for  that  we  have  imported  a  foreign  word,  first  made 
po[)ular  !>>•  Karl  Marx,  the  hoiirycoisie.  The  middle  classes  are  accused  of 
being  bent  on  materialistic  gain, devoid  of  patriotism  that  lifts  them  above 
the  level  of  .self-interest,  carele.ss  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  workers, 
complacent  in  bland  ignorance,  and  are,  in  the  minds  of  many  New  Or- 
derers,  the  .source  of  all  evil.  Marx  and  Engels,  in  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo, put  them  below  the  feudal  aristocrats  of  the  epoch  preceding  the 
great  middle-cla.ss  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  the.se  aris- 
tocrats, Marx  admitted,  had  a  sen.se  of  obligation  to  society,  whereas  the 
new  lords  of  creation,  the  middle  classes,  were  wholly  driven  by  self- 
interest.  But,  of  cour.se,  Marx  did  not  mean  by  bourgeoisie  exactly  what 
some  followers  think  he  did. 

In  this  they  differ  radically  from  a  man  who.se  wisdom  has  survived 
many  more  centuries  than  Marx  and  has  had  a  far  greater  influence  on 
western  civilization.  Aristotle  regarded  two  elas.ses  as  real  menaces  to 
society:  the  poor,  landless,  propertyless  and  unfree — the  proletariat — and 
the  rich,  organized  into  oligarchies  to  maintain  them.selves  in  power.  The 
only  hope  for  .stability  and  progress  lay,  he  said,  "in  the  middle,"  where 
there  was  not  ■sufficient  wealth  to  exercise  economic  control  over  society, 
and  not  the  grinding  poverty  which  agitates  blind  revolt  under  dema- 
gogues. 

Who  is  right — Marx  or  .\ristotle? 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  much  maligned  middle  elas.ses  are  not  only 
the  greatest  stabilizing  forc<'  in  all  .societies,  but  that  they  have  been  almost 
the  .sole  creators  of  this  world.  Out  of  them  have  come  most  great  statesmen, 
and  almost  all  the  inventors,  scientists,  artists,  i)oets,  musicians  and  even 
revolutionists  of  the  world  !  Marx  and  Engels  themselves  were  middle-class 
men,  as  bourgeois  in  their  actual  way  of  life  as  any  of  the  bourgeoisie  they 
denounced.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  men  of  the  middle  class.  I  know  that 
Lenin  belonged  to  the  .so-called  "petty  nobility,"  but  that  is  nothing  but  a 
Enropean  term  for  "u|)per  middle  da.ss."  Stalin  is  the  son  of  a  poor  peas- 
ant, but  not  a  "i)roletarian,"  and  his  family's  very  uiiproletarian  aspiration 
was  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  church. 

"^I'oday  the  entire  tendency  of  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  .state  capital- 
ism—  which  is  what  they  have,  not  communism — is  economically  directed 
toward  tlie  creation  of  a  middle-class  .society,  under  middle-class  direction. 
Actuall\',  the  proletariat  do  less  dictation  in  Russia  than  they  do  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  American  names  listed  in  Who's  W'ho  as  having  attained  some 
degree  of  distinction  over  their  fellows,  approximately  90  per  cent  were 
born  in  mid<lle-class  homes.  Studied  by  occupations,  the  largest  propor- 
tional number  come  from  the  homes  of  clergymen,  probably  becau.se  in 
tho.se  homes  obtained  that  balance  between  plain  living,  liigh  thinking, 
social  acceptance,  economic  .security  and  emphasis  on  ethical  values  which 
gives  a  child  the  most  favorable  start  in  life. 

This  is  not  a  modern  phenomenon,  existing  only  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution which  put  the  middle  class  in  the  saddle.  The  greatest  arti.sts  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  have  outlived  in  fame  all  their  princes,  came  from  the 
middle  classes;  even  the  sub.sequent  artists  who  died  in  extreme  penury — 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Gogh,  for  instance — came  from  middle-class  environ- 
ments. Neither  the  proletariat  nor  the  aristocracy  of  England  brought 
forth  her  poets.  From  the  former,  we  can  count  only  Burns;  from  the 
latter,  only  Byron.  Shakespeare  was  of  the  middle  classes;  so  were  his 
great  contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of  Bacon,  and  his  succe.s.sors — 
Keats,  Shelley,  Blake,  to  pick  a  few  of  the  greatest.  From  the  same  hum- 
drum world  have  (Continued  on  Page  165) 

•       •       •       BUY  MORE  WAR  BOIVDS       •       •       • 
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''Man,  thafs  fine  tobacco'' 


■  ■ 


thafs  LUCKY  STRIKE 
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tobacco! 

yes,  [Lucky  Strike 

means  fine  tobacco 
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ISS  BUSBY,  get  ine  the  T.  F.  Jones  folder."  .  .  . 
"Miss  Busby,  memo  the  shipping  depart- 
ment." .  .  .  "Miss  Busby,  did  you  check  this 
new  merchandise  off  the  stock  list?"  .  .  . 
"Busby,  these  No.  li'i's  don't  fit,  go  get  me  another 
set."  .  .  .  "Iley,  Buzz,  arc  you  using  your  screw 
driver?" 

Miss  B.  are  you  busy?  Already?  Or  arc  you  about 
to  go  out,  lasso  and  hold  down  your  first  job  this 
summer? 

Perhaps  you've  already  had  odd  jobs,  done  some 
baby-silting,  addressed  Hocks  of  envelopes  for  the 
local  hosi)ital,  clerked  at  the  corner  drug,  waited  on 
table.  Maybe  taking  orders — for  pay— isn't  new  to 
you.  But  if  it  is,  here  arc  a  few  angles  to  make  you 
worth  whatever  they  pay  you! 

Itt'wnt'rHM—ttr  tUn-in-df  You'rc  not  Bitsy  Busby, 
'AA,  any  more,  ^'ou're  Miss  B.,  the  choice  of  Personnel. 
So  don't  look  or  act  like  a  schoolgirl.  Leave  your 
baggy  sweaters  and  droopy  moccasins  home,  and  deck 
yourself  out  like  a  girl  with  a  job.  Your  clanking 
jewelry  may  have  amused  everybody  in  Math  2B,  but 
it  has  no  place  in  a  file  case,  ^'our  ankle  socks  and  curl 
posies  will  look  kid  stuff  among  these  older  girls.  If 
you  want  to  be  treated  as 
grown  up,  look  the  part. 
And  act  it  too.  Com- 
pany rules  are  made  to 
be  kept.  There's  a  reason 
for  most  of  them,  so  fall 
in  line.  You  won't  get 
demerits  if  you're  caught 
saying  "Oh,  pooh!" 
You'll  just  get  fired.    It 


took  discipline  and  co-operation  to  make  your  hockey 
team  win.  That's  what  gets  work  done  too.  The  peo- 
I)le  you  work  with  are  a  team,  and  each  one  has  a 
share  to  do.  S(j  heave  your  shoulder  to  your-  partic- 
ular part  of  the  job— and  heave  hard. 

Don't  pass  the  buck  and  slither  out  of  doing  your 
own  work.  Someone  else  will  have  to  carry  on  for 
you—and  should  get  your  pay  too.  Be  honest  if  you 
make  mistakes.  No  aiibis  to  cover  up  carelessness, 
work  never  cjuite  finished  or  put  off  until  later.  It's 
your  job — and  your  responsibility.  You'll  be  forgiven 
much  while  you're  getting  on  your  feet.  But  when  it's 
time  you  knew  better — see  that  you  do. 

Be  gracious  about  doing  chores.  Be  eager  to  help. 
Be  willing  to  learn.  Be  dependable.  Then  your  boss 
will  crown  Personnel  with  flowers  for  having  found 
him  something  precious — you. 

ynur  priratt'  lift-.  Wage  your  personal  affairs  out 
of  hours.  Have  your  mail  addressed  home.  A  warm 
letter  burning  holes  in  your  pocket  will  throw  your 
fingers  off  key  and  freeze  dictation  notes  into  chicken 
tracks.  Don't  interrupt  your  business  business  with 
some  private  love.  Insist  that  your  friends  phone  you 
at  home.   Nothing  will  so  make  your  boss  seethe  as  to 


have  his  wire  held  up  with  your  prattlings  about 
"Yes,  I'd  adore  to.  What  time?"  Don't  break  up 
Miss  Wilson's  train  of  thought  by  a  fashion  show  of  the 
new  hat  and  gloves  you  bought  on  your  lunch  hour. 
Dress  rehearsals  are  out  of  place  on  a  job.  Keep  your 
personal  friends  and  your  work  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  If  you've  a  date  for  lunch,  meet  in  a  neutral 
lobby. 

Keep  your  very  personal  emotions  like  jealousy, 
temper,  tears  and  feuds  out  of  your  business.  Indulge 
in  them  only  on  your  time.  You  may  have  your  own 
ideas  about  the  clothes  Miss  Bender  wears,  and  the 
tone  of  Mr.  C.'s  voice,  and  the  way  the  foreman  looks 
down  his  nose  and  orders  you  around.  But  don't  put 
them  into  said  words.  Nor  broadcast  accounts  of 
your  fascinating  social  and  love  lives.  An  unhinged 
tongue  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  rattletrap  brain — neither 
of  which  your  company  is  buying  from  you.  And 
remember  that  too  much  outside  play  makes  a  very 
dull  working  girl.  If  you  can  dance  all  iii  ,ht,  you 
can  rub  the  sleep  out  of  your  eyes  and  get  to  work 
on  time! 

Yttu  fhtumf.  You  may  find  a  job  that  is  convenient, 
congenial  and  cozy.  It  may  lead  str^iight  to  nowhere 
fast.  But  maybe  you  have  a  plan. 
^'\  Maybe  there's  one  thing  more  than 

^>  any  other  that  you'd  like  to  do.  Then 

V    '^  pick  yourself  out  a  job  that  will  give 

>^',»  you  a  boost  in  that  direction.    If  it 

means  getting  tired  and  dirty,  get  tired 
and  dirty.  If  it  means  starting  at  the 
very  bottom,  start  there,  and  keep 
looking  up.  Get  a  business  part  now, 
Miss  Busby,  get  started  getting  busy ! 


^  It's  how  you  look,  and  how  you 
act,  and  the  tone  of  your  voice, 
and  the  strength  of  your  smile 
help  you  put  yourself 
-be  it  a  job  or  a  man 
you're  after.  The  Sub-Deb 
booklets  are  designed  to  give 
you  a  dose  of  boost.  Send  to 
the  Journal  Reference  Library 
for    the    free    list.    No.    1695. 
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IEEUWENHOEK,  the  Crotchety  genius  who  first 
^  saw  germs  through  the  crudest  of  micro- 
scopes, found  the  world  indifferent  to  his  thrill- 
ing revelation.  Today  his  name  is  deathless. 

Tireless  Pasteur,  devoting  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  ""little  beasties"  that  swam  before  Leeu- 
wenhoek's  eyes,  fought  an  uphill  battle  against 
ignorance  and  skepticism  to  prove  that  they 
were  a  living  source  of  disease  and  death.  Now 
he  is  immortal. 

The  great  and  good  Lister,  using  antiseptic 
to  control  the  deadly  germs  that  Leeuwenhoek 
saw  and  Pasteur  defined,  performed  his  life- 
saving  miracles  in  surgery  before  a  hopeful  few 
and  a  doubting  many.  "An  instrument  in  the 


hands  of  God,"  he  is  enshrined  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

As  with  man  so  with  medicine;  the  endless 
tides  of  Time  write  the  verdict  to  guide  the 
world.  The  mediocre  are  forgotten  and  fail;  the 
meritorious  survive  and  succeed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  us,  that  Listerine 
Antiseptic,  named  for  the  great  Lister,  today 
serves  humanity's  needs  as  ably  as  it  did  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  when  it  was  acclaimed 
an  outstanding  non-poisonous,  non-irritating  anti- 
septic. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stands  ready  to  aid  you 
in  a  thousand  little  emergencies  calling  for 
quick  germ-killing  action  with  complete  safety 


...  a  delightful,  effective  solution.  Make  this 
a  ""must"  for  your  family  medicine  cabinet. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GOOD   NEWS! 

Most  stores  hove  received  recent  shipments  of  Listerine 
Antiseptic  for  civilian  use.  You  should  now  be  able  to  obtain 
Listerine  Antiseptic  in  some  size  at  your  favorite  drug  counter. 


In  service  more  than  60  years 

LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC 
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i\|o  DOUBT  ABOUT  IT,  weddings  are  certainly 
"the  thing"!  And  for  the  special  bride — a  super- 
special  shower!  In  place  of  the  usual  smaller  gifts, 
a  couple  of  friends  might  group  together  for  an 
important  present  she'll  treasure  always. 

1  Start  her  off  with  a  place  setting.  Here  is  the 
"Stratfield"  pattern,  simple  enough  for  her  present 
life,  handsome  enough  for  the  future. 

2  Even  a  6  A.M.  breakfast  will  appeal  when  it 
appears  in  this  gay  pottery.  Fat,  red  strawberries 
make  it  altogether  irresistible  (and  it's  "open  stock"). 

H  She  may  live  in  one  room,  but  she'll  entertain. 
And  imagine  the  thrill  of  a  casserole-and-salad 
supper,  with  this  casserole  set  on  hand! 

4  She'll  adore  a  pair  of  matched  sterling  silver 
dishes  like  these.  It  would  be  fun  to  offer  them 
piled  high  with  Whitman's  Chocolates.  And  do  hi; 
sure  to  have  an  opened  Sampler  handy,  for  all  your 
shower  guests'  enjoyment.  Whitman's,  you  know, 
is  the  choice  of  everyone  who  ap|)reciates  quality 
— so  smooth,  so  rich,  .so  creamy-luscious — so 
always  jusl,  right! 

ACCESSOR  I  ITS    tWOM    J.  THAWUKIDC.CiCLOTHILH,   HMILADtLPIIIA 
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It's  nut  your  dealer's  fault  if  occasionally 
lu'*suutof  the  Sampler  or  other  Whitman's 
Candy.  Millions  of  pounds  of  Whitman's 
Chocolates  go  to  our  men  overseas. 


CHOCOLATES 


Copr.  1M4.  Stephen  F.  Whitmao  &  Son,  Inc..  Fhila. 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


Somebody  ^'ants  Her  ^oxv 

Glencoe,  New  Mexico. 

Dear  Editor:  In  the  November,  1942, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  you  published  a 
letter  of  mine — Nurse  With  a  Sore  Spot. 
Months  later  I  received  a  letter  from  an  ex- 
marine,  living  on  a  ranch  in  Texas.  My 
letter  attracted  his  attention  because  he 
had  just  had  a  letter  from  the  Marine 
Corps  telling  him  he  too  was  too  old  for 
service  now;  he  was  a  "marine  with  a 
sore  spot." 

Many  letters  followed  the  first  one. 
Then  the  ex-marine  came  to  call  and,  as 
usual  with  marines,  took  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  So,  on  February'  19,  1944, 
Edna  C.  Schierenberg  King,  American 
Red  Cross  Nurse,  and  Charles  Leroy 
Nicholson,  one-time  gunnery  sergeant, 
were  married. 

Who  said  G.I.  romances  were  limited 
to  those  of  the  present  war?    , 

MRS.  EDNA  NICHOLSON. 

^Vby  IVIves  «o  Gray 

Fairview,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Editors:  Could  a  husband  be  per- 
mitted to  disagree  with  Mrs.  Ann  Mur- 
ray's statement  that  men  wouldn't  pay 
any  attention  to  articles  on  being  better 
husbands? 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  men  start 
out  with  the  idea  that  being  a  good  hus- 
band only  means  being  industrious,  bring- 
ing home  the  pay  check,  and  not  straying 
off  the  reservation.  After  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  this  it  may  dawn  on  them 
that  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  articles  on 
lieing  a  good  husband,  and  at  least  some 
on  being  a  father.  Even  if  a  husband  does 
respond  to  suggestions  from  the  wife,  nine 
tenths  of  the  good  is  lost  just  because  she 
had  to  remind  him  of  it. 

C.EORGE  V.  WINCHELL. 

Not-Ko-Frantic  HouiteivKe 

Carmi,  Illinois. 
God  bless  Mrs.  Hahn.  She  and  her  kind 
are  the  very  backbone  of  this  country. 
MRS.  C.  H.  JAMES. 

Miami,  Florida. 

Your  editors  would  understand  Mrs. 
Hahn's  problems  better  if  they  put  them- 
selvfs  in  her  position.  That  article  on  be- 
ing tired,  for  instance.  Even  a  person 
with  a  perfectly  serene  mind  would  be 
physically  exhausted  on  Mrs.  Hahn's 
schedule. 

Why  not  send  somebody  there  like  Mrs. 
Benjamin  or  Lieutenant  Commander 
Hohman  to  carry  out  the  exact  amount  of 
work  done  by  Mrs.  Hahn?  At  the  end  of 
a  fourteen-hour  day,  during  which  they 
have  run  up  a  few  slip  covers  and  con- 
ducted a  special  choir  rehearsal,  they 
could  sit  down  with  her  and  give  her  some 
heart-to-heart  advice  on  speeding  up  her 
schedule.  ANITA  SCHUCK. 

►  it  was  Mrs.  Hahn's  own  idea  to  write 
the  Journal  for  advice,  and  also  her 
notion  that  her  jumpy  nerves  might  be 
the  underlying  cause  of  her  fatigue. 
Like  our  readers,  the  Journal  was  im- 
pressed and  agog  at  Mrs.  Hahn's  day, 
but  concerned,  too,  about  suggesting 
some  ways  to  relax  before  this  ninety- 
five  pound  whirlwind  reached  the  van- 
ishing point.    ED. 

YoD  Can  Lead  a  Hen 

to  the  Nest „  ,.       ^,  . 

Gallon,  Onto. 

Dear  Editor:  Dorothy  Thompson,  writ- 
ing in  her  column  on  inflation,  advised 
women  to  refuse  to  buy  "eggs,  for  in- 
stance," when  they  sold  for  over  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  on  the  theory  that  would 
bring  the  price  down.  Maybe  it  would — 
and  it  would  bring  many  poultrymen  down 
too.  Dorothy  doesn't  understand  that  the 
reason  eggs  are  high  at  certain  seasons  is 
that  it  isn't  natural  for  hens  to  lay  then 
and  hard  to  make  .them  do  it. 

Most  of  us  farmers  understand  city 
folks'  problems  so  well  we  are  afraid  to 
attempt  to  live  in  the  city,  but  I'm  posi- 
tive city  folks  have  no  idea  of  our  prob- 


lems, or  how  much  work  and  brains  it 
requires  to  make  a  living  at  farming. 

ETHEL  P.ALMER. 

4 

They  Can  Still  LaaOh 

(This  teller  was  written  by  a  pedialrician  in  a  small 
town  mar  Paris.  She  is  Ihe  mother  of  three  smatl 
children.^ 

From  Occupied  France. 

Dear  Editor:  We  country  doctors  are 
more  fortunate  than  those  in  the  city.  I 
use  a  little  motor  bike  and  manage  to  get 
to  thirty  health  centers  each  week.  None 
of  them  is  very  crowded.  The  poor  mothers 
either  have  to  be  in  a  food  queue  when  the 
clinic  is  open,  or  they  haven't  the  strength 
to  walk  there. 

Although  it  seems  to  help  the  mothers 
to  come  and  talk  with  me,  there  isn't  much 
I  can  do  for  their  babies.  What  good  to 
prescribe  baby  formulas  when  there  is 
nothing  but  the  bluest  skim  milk  avail- 
able, and  that  not  often,  no  cereals  of 
any  kind,  or  meat  or  eggs  or  fat?  For  even 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  diaper  rash,  how 
can  I  tell  them  to  be  careful  about  their 
washing  ?  There  is  no  soap,  and  hot  water 
is  a  rare  luxury. 

The  women  are  wonderful,  though.  With 
all  their  troubles,  they  never  come  to  the 
clinic  without  bringing  some  little  thing 
like  old  yarn  for  my  collection  of  wool  for 
baby  blankets.  We  need  every  warm  thing 
we  can  get,  since  most  of  the  babies  are 
premature.  Very  few  of  them  live,  and 
most  of  those  who  do  are  rachitic.  The 
decalcification  of  them  all  is  pronounced, 
even  among  the  older  children.  Vou  would 
scarcely  believe  the  number  of  spontane- 
ous fractures  we  see  today.  The  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  adult  group  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  be- 
come aliorror.  We  can  see  no  way  to  keep 
the  children  from  being  exposed  to  it. 

Robert  tells  me  that  teaching  gets 
steadily  more  difficult.  The  little  ones  fall 
asleep  in  his  classroom  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  be  living  in  a  kind  of  hypnotic 
state,  confusing  the  real  and  the  dream. 
They  can  scarcely  remember  who  they 
are,  let  alone  remembering  their  lessons. 

Attendance  at  Robert's  school  is  very 
irregular,  especially  in  the  cold  weather 
when  the  children  need  something  on  their 
feet.  Grim  as  it  is,  we  have  to  laugh  over 
the  shoe  situation.  Our  baby  has  a  pair 
of  too  big,  high-laced  boots  that  date  back 
to  around  1919.  She  loves  to  wear  them 
and  struts  about  admiring  her  feet  in  the 
fancy  boots. 

Little  George  stands  in  the  food  lines. 
Sometimes  he  takes  my  place  at  five  in 
the  morning.  He  always  feels  so  proud 
when  he  manages  to  bring  home  a  little 
bread  or  milk  for  the  baby. 

^The  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee (Quakers),  20  S'.  Twelfth  St., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  getting  milk  and 
food  to  the  babies  of  France  in  limited 
quantities.  This  work  is  entirely  sup- 
ported by  private  donations.    ED. 

The  Price  of  Surrender 

f  Written  by  Hendrika  van  Staveren.  who  escaped  with 
her  young  husband  and  three  other  men  in  a  rowboat 
across  the  English  Channel.) 

From  Occupied  Holland. 

Dear  Editor:  The  people  of  occupied 
Holland  had  not  fe  single  ounce  of  meat 
during  last  September,  yet  considerable 
amounts  of  cattle  were  shipped  to  Ger- 
many during  that  period.  The  fruit  season 
was  excellent.  No  fruit,  however,  found 
its  way  to  the  population.  As  a  result  of 
the  continuous  flux  of  edibles  to  Germany, 
the  black  market  is  spreading  its  roots. 
In  this  market,  fat  costs  $27  a  pound, 
coffee  $65  a  pound,  tea  balls  $160  a  pound, 
bread  $1.45  a  loaf. 

Breakfast  consists  of  a  sort  of  cereal  of 
rj'e  flour  without  milk  or  cream,  but  oc- 
casionally made  more  tasty  by  adding  a 
small  saccharine  tablet  or  powdered  chalk. 
For  lunch,  four  slices  of  dark  bread  made 
from  rye  flour  and  ground  tulip  bulbs,  or 
possibly  a  vegetable  hash  made  from  left- 
overs. As  an  alternative  to  the  potato- 
and-cabbage  diet  for  supper,  there  may  be 
carrots  or  an  occasional  cauliflower  or  a 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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T  lAKES  MANY  KINDS  OF  "GOOD  SOLDIERS"  10  WIN  IHIS  WAR  FOR  FREEOO 


AMERICA'S  FARMERS 
ARE  FIGHTING   THE  GOOD  FIGHT 

and  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  are  helping  them  to  win  the  battle  of  food  production 


ALL  of  America's  pride,  admiration — 
M  A.  and  thanks— go  out  to  the  gallant 
members  of  our  armed  forces  who  are 
fighting  America's  war  for  freedom  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  our  armed  forces  want  more  than 
thanks.  .  .  .  They  want  wholehearted 
support  from  all  of  us  here  at  home.  .  .  . 
And  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  they 
are  getting  that  support  in  full  measure 
■from  America's  farmers. 

Last  year  America's  farmers  produced  the 
greatest  volume  of  food  ever  produced  in 
the  entire  history  of  this  nation — to  take 


care  of  the  hungry  millions  here  at  home, 
to  feed  our  fighting  men  and  to  supply 
lend-lease. 

This  year  they  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  produce  even  more  food  for  this  warring 
world,  despite  all  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements attendant  upon  inadequate 
farm  labor — worn-out  equipment — long 
hours  of  back-breaking  toil— and  the  un- 
predictable whims  of  nature  herself. 

Transportation  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
farmer's  main  needs.  .  .  .  His  car  and 
truck  are  among  the  most  essential  items 
of  equipment  he  has.  ...  In  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  cases,  they  form  his 


sole  means  of  transportation   to  market. 

We  of  Chevrolet  are  proud  to  be  helping 
America's  farmers  to  win  the  battle  of 
food  production  and  distribution  ...  by 
supplying  dependable,  economical  trans- 
portation for  more  farmers  than  does  any 
other  manufacturer  of  cars  and  trucks  .  .  . 
and  by  assisting  them  to  keep  their  vital 
motor  vehicles  alive  and  running,  through 
the  medium  of  Chevrolet  dealer  service. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  all  of  America's 
leaders  who  serve  for  Victory;  and,  most 
certainly,  America's  farmers  rank  high 
on  that  list. 


CHEVROLET   MOTOR   DIVISION,   Gineral  Motors  Corporation,    DETROIT   2,    MICHIGAN 

CHEVROLET 
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LAUlt-S     MUrIL   JIJUK1\/\L 


June,  iy44 


Sure,  he's  fussy 
—and  am  I^^;^ 


99 


"What's  the  use  of  getting  a  new  hair-do  or 
manicure  if  your  husband  never  notices  it? 
But  mine  does — every  time! 

"Specially,  he  notices  my  hands!   Tells  me 
now  and  then  how  much  he  loves  them,  how 
pretty  they  are! 

"But  he  tells  me  when  he  doesn't  like  things, 
too!   Like  when  I  was  using  strong  washday  soap 
for  dishes!   Were  my  hands  rough  and  red!!! 
But  now  I've  learned  no  soap  can  beat  gentle 
Ivory's  'velvet  suds'  for  SPEED! 

"And  it  took  only  12  days  for  ray  hands  to  get 
softer,  smoother,  whiter  after  I  switched  to 
Ivory  Soap.   The  very  soap  doctors  advise  for 
baby ' s  tender  skin! 

"COSTS  SO  LITTLE,  TOO— I  do  ALL  my  dishes  for 
only  about  a  penny  a  day  with  pure,  mild  Ivory 
...Talk  about  inexpensive  beauty  habits! 

"If  you've  been  ruining  your  hands  with 
strong  washday  soap — see  for  yourself  what  a 
big  difference  Ivory  can  make  when  you  really 
stick  to  it!  Yes,  you,  too,  can  get  that  lovely 
'Ivory  look' 
. . .in  just 


12  e/audr' 


p.  S.  for  U.  S.:  Soaps  use  vital  war  materials — 
Save  soap  to  help  win  the  war!  Use  every  sliver 
in  a  wire  shaker.  99*Vioo%  pure... It  floats. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
few  small  fish  (the  big  ones  are  taken  to 
Germany).     Mothers  with  babies  are  very 
lucky  if  they  get  two  oranges  every  three 
months. 

►  Since  this  letter  was  written,  all  clothing 
ration  stamps  in  Holland  have  been 
canceled.  Clothing  is  now  absolutely 
unobtainable.    ED. 

Dorothy  Almost  Goes  to  Jail 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 
My  dears:  We  have  had  quite  a  rush  of 
air  raids  the  last  week,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  usual,  though  not  as  large  as  Goeb- 
bels  tries  to  make  out.  Ornamental  air 
raids,  too,  they  have  been,  because  they 
have  thoughtfully  trimmed  the  country- 
side up  with  streamers  of  silver  paper,  and 
dropped  on  it  a  shower  of  metal  coins 
bearing  the  heads  of  the  King  and  Queen ! 
This  is  by  far  the  silliest  war  that  I  have 
ever  been  in. 

During  the  worst  of  the  raids  I  was  in 
the  room  with  people  playing  bridge.  It 
was  unworthy  of  anyone  to  take  any  no- 
tice. The  house  shivered  and  shook;  a 
bomb  falling  nearer  than  some  sent  the 
lamp  shades  crooked.  But  all  anyone  said 
was  "Two  no  trump."  The  silent,  silent 
general  who  is  staying  here  went  out  later 
and  watched  a  series  of  dogfights  all  tan- 
gled up  with  searchlights,  for  a  little  while. 
And  said  nothing  whatever. 

Later.  How  I  laughed  at  the  query  re- 
ceived in  this  mail:  "What  is  a  drying-up 
cloth?"  It  is  that  thing  which  comes  into 
action  after  the  dishes  have  been  washed 
and  have  to  be  wiped,  and  what  the  heck 
do  you  call  it ! 

Later.  The  fitful  spring  sun  is  just  be- 
ginning to  shine,  and  showing  up  with 
shocking  clarity  the  cobwebs  we  cannot 
get  anyone  to  remove.  Why  is  the  spider 
so  unspeakably  industrious!  Without,  the 
winds  do  moan,  full  of  that  peck  of  dust 
we  are  told  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,  but 
not  in  one's  eyes. 

And  in  the  kitchen  I  have  a  house- 
keeper! As  she  talks  incessantly  to  her- 
self, it  gives  one  the  feeling  of  a  large  staff 
on  the  premises  again. 

Daughter  Mary's  baby  is  due  in  Sep- 
tember, and  she  .sits  around  knitting  things 
that  look  to  nie  like  woolen  Wellington  or 
gum  boots.  We  are  still  scouring  the  coun- 
tryside for  a  secondhand  pram.  True, 
there  is  a  utility  model  to  be  had  if  you 
can  get  it,  but  there  goes  around  a  nasty 
rumor  that  if  the  baby  so  much  as 
sneezes  all  the  screws  fall  out  and  you 
have  to  search  for  your  offspring  in  a  heap 
of  driftwood. 

Daughter  Mary  and  another  girl  with 
the  same  ambitions  plan  to  go  into  Bruce 
Cottage  together.  I  gave  it  to  Mary  as  a 
wedding  present,  fully  equipped.  The 
other  girl's  husband  is  an  airman.  Some- 
times, going  here,  or  coming  there,  he 
zooms  over  the  village  in  his  bomber,  and 
it  has  become  our  habit,  looking  up  on 
hearing  quaint  noises  when  there  is  no 
air-raid  warning,  to  say,  "That  must  be 
Harry." 

It  seems  to  me  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
two  young  wives  to  practice  their  house- 
keeping together,  near  enough  to  get  our 
help  if  required,  far  enough  away  to 
escape  that  spate  of  ready  advice  I  find 
will  flow  from  my  lips  quite  automatically. 
Because  to  me  Mary  will  always  be  rather 
a  naughty  little  girl,  aged  about  five,  and 
it  seems  very  presumptuous  of  her  to 
think  of  having  a  baby  at  all. 

Daughter  June  dropped  a  bombshell  in 
the  house  last  week,  when  she  announced 
she  is  being  sent  overseas.  I  don't  like  it 
much.  I  already  have  one  of  them  in 
Egypt  forever.  But  I  have  learned,  now, 
to  say.  "For  what  I  have  received,  may 
the  Lord  make  me  thankful,"  and  not  ask 
for  any  second  helpings. 

Later.  My  Christmas  hankies  from  you 
all  have  had  one  comic  result.  The  other 
day  I  was  visited  by  a  charming  man  with 
a  kind  and  tactful  manner  and  a  large 
wallet,  sent  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  investigate  me.  They  couldn't  believe 
that  any  woman  could  acquire  so  many 
handkerchiefs  with  any  righteous  motive  ! 
They  thought  I  must  be  if  not  a  black,  at 
least  a  pearl  gray,  market  and  suspected 
me,  I  fancy,  of  hawking  them  around  back 
streets  on  a  barrow  I 


I  had  to  sign  a  long  statement  vowing  I 
had  not  evilly  covenanted  to  get  these 
things,  nor  asked  for  them,  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  without  a  single  French 
knot  on  my  conscience,  that  I  did  not  per- 
sonally know  a  single  one  of  the  kind 
donors.  It  was  toute  une  histoire.  But  he 
was  a  very  nice  man. 

Later.  Daughter  Mary  and  her  Nigel 
came  back  here  for  a  week  end,  after 
which  loving  hearts  were  cruelly  severed, 
for  he  has  been  posted  to  a  remote  part  of 
the  British  Isles  where  she  can't  go  with 
him.  I  did  so  hope  they  would  be  able  to 
be  together,  the  little  while  he  is  in  Eng- 
land, before  all  this  invasion  cuffuffle  be- 
gins.   But  no. 

They  are  so  good,  these  young  things. 
So  patient  and  brave.  They  make  the  best 
of  it  and  carry  on,  and  I  feel  lost  in  admi- 
ration and  very  humble  before  them. 
Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  I  have  had 
a  wonderful  letter  from  a  kind  lady  your 
way,  who  is  sending  me  a  cake  she  has 
baked.  She  says  if  I  will  rub  it  with  brandy 
each  week  it  will  keep  till  next  Christmas  1 
People  who  do  have  brandy  build  a  special 
safe  for  it.  They  keep  it  to  cheer  a  death- 
bed, or  cure  a  colic.  Or  to  sell  for  a  colossal 
sum  that  will  keep  them  in  their  declining 
years.  Rub  it  on  a  cake!  How  nice  to 
know  there  is  still  a  land  where  people  do 
these  airy  splendid  things!  The  minute 
the  war  is  over,  am  I  going  to  do  it ! 

The  course  of  true  love  is  not  running 
smooth,  alack.  No  sooner  did  Mary's 
Nigel  get  to  Ireland,  and  she  packing  her. 
little  bag  to  join  him,  than  whump,  down 
came  the  travel  ban !  So  loving  hearts  are 
separated  by  yet  more  sea,  which,  if  not 
as  large,  is  just  as  wet. 

Later.  We  are  all  rather  a-tiptoe  for  the 
second  front.  Vague  and  curious  things 
happen,  and  we  are  warned  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  stranger  things  happen  still.  At 
any  moment  and  apparently  without  any 
kind  of  warning,  civilian  travel  will  be 
clamped  down  on,  and  the  train  you  hap- 
pen to  be  returning  in  from  London  after  a 
hard  day's  work  will  be  shot  up  a  siding, 
there  to  grow  ivy  over  itself  and  become 
static.  This  lends  a  certain  excitement  to 
going  up  to  town,  though  I  hate  the 
thought  of  having  to  live  forever  with 
strangers  in  a  railway  siding,  or  walk 
home  forty  miles  carrying  the  shopping 
on  my  head.  It  is  considerations  like  this 
that  make  a  girl  wear  her  second-best 
shoes  for  the  day  trip ! 

It's  really  very  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  about  birthdays  nowadays,  when 
you  can't  get  birthday  cakes,  or  the 
wherewithal  for  any  kind  of  banquet.  All 
I  can  think  to  do  for  Mary's  birthday, 
which  is  next  week,  is  give  her  a  boiled  egg 
for  breakfast  with  a  cheerful  face  painted 
on  it. 

Later.  Last  night  Mr.  Churchill  spoke 
to  us  in  robust  accents.  It  must  be  pleas- 
ant to  talk  and  know  that  half  the  world 
is  listening  to  you.  There  is  some  talk  of 
Mr.  Bevin  having  to  "direct"  girls  into 
kitchens,  just  as  he  has  directed  boys  into 
coal  mines,  so  desperate  is  the  domestic 
situation.  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
are  having  to  close  down  for  lack  of  cooks 
and  ward  maids.  Heigh-ho,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  I  was  once  in  Arcady !  I  re- 
member going  to  a  registry  office  in  Aber- 
deenshire to  get  a  parlormaid  for  a  shoot- 
ing lodge  we  had.  And  the  womaYi  in  the 
office  asked  me.  quite  seriously,  if  I  wanted 
a  blonde  or  a  brunette. 

Later.  Three  years  ago  at  this  time,  we 
were  being  advised  to  keep  a  suitcase 
packed  ready,  just  in  case  the  church  bells 
rang.  As  I  write,  the  church  bells  are  ring- 
ing the  old  ding-dong  chant  across  the 
fields,  but  it  is  only  to  call  the  good  girls 
of  the  village  to  Holy  Week  prayers!  And 
here  we  still  are,  faint  but  pursuing,  as  it 
were. 

People  still  keep  on  sending  me  hankies 
in  ones  and  twos  in  envelopes.  I  got  two 
this  morning,  all  ready-scented  for  a  party. 
But  Mrs.  Leslie  Orra  Starn,  who  sent 
them,  never  put  in  her  address.  So  I  can't 
say  thank  you.  So  many  people  are  doing 
this,  and  I  find  it  so  shattering  to  think 
how  ungracious  they  must  consider  me. 
You  see,  if  people  write  their  address  out- 
side the  letters,  the  censor  as  often  as  not 
(Continued  on  Page  161) 
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Sound  of  wind  and  limb  .  .  .  noiv  the  doctor  turns  him  over  to  you.  ICs  your  ivartirtie  job  to  keep 
him  well,  keep  him  from  needing  medical  care  he  may  not  be  able  to  gel. 

BORN   HEALTHY— KEEPING   HIM   HEALTHY  IS  YOUR  WARTIME  JOB 


YOUR  DOCTOR  is  three  times  more  busy 
now  than  he  was  in  normal  times — he 
may  be  unavailable  except  for  serious  emer- 
gencies. You  can  be  his  right  arm — by  keep- 
ing your  baby  strong  and  well. 

His  greatest  danger — the  "other  fe/Zow's  coW" 

What  would  only  bring  on  "sniffles"  in  an  older 
child  can  be  the  start  of  dread  illness  for  your 
new  baby.  Respiratory  infections  and  their  com- 
plications account  for  the  great  niajt)rity  of  fatal 
illnesses  of  infants  and  very  young  children. 

The  surest  loay  to  guard  your  baby  from  the 
"other  fellow's  cold"  is  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
with  any  kind  of  cold  or  nasal  irritation  is 
allowed  anywhere  near  him — even  in  his  room. 

But  you're  his 
mother — what  if 
YOU  have  a  cold? 


SoU  0^ 


What  if  a  close  relative,  or  a  friendly  neighbor 
wants  to  help — and  she  has  a  cold? 

Protective  mask  is  a  "must" 

In  hospitals,  when  nurses  handle  a  new  baby,  res- 
piratory germs  are  blocked  by  protective  masks. 
You  can  insist  on  this  same  idea  in  your  home. 
If  you  have  a  cold,  wear  a  mask  whenever  you 
do  anything  for  your  baby.  Insist  that  the  father, 
visitors,  take  the  same  precaution  you  do. 

Malce  masks  of  tissue  easily 

If  a  cold  catches  you  without  a  supply  of  standard 
hospital  masks  on  hand — you  can  quickly  make 
emergency  masks  yourself.  Just  take  two  tliieknesses 
of  ScotTissue,  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  and  fasten 
at  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  common  pin. 

Clinical  tests  show  that  two  thicknesses  of  Scot- 
Tissue  effectively  trap  germs  and  lessen  greatly  the 
danger  of  contagion. 

One  of  your  fust  duties  as  a  mother  is  to  guard 
your  child  from  res[)irat(iry  infection. 


toqo,.?.--...." 


Soft,  Strong  Bathroom  Tissue  for  Baby  and  Family 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is  important,  too.  It 
should  be  soft  enough  for  comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleans- 
ing. ScotTissue  has  both  these  qualities  . . .  you  will  find  it  is  soft  and  "nice" 
to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency  mask.  And  with  1000  sheets  to 
every  roll,  it  is  also  an  economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 


A  ScolTissue  emergency  nuisk — shown  in  the  picture  above — has 
two  practical  merits.  It  is  used  only  once,  and  is  instantly  disposable. 

^^I^ij9  Important  leaflet  "A  Helping  Hand  for  Mother'"  tells 
f/^^fj^  '"  detail  how  the  Visiling  or  Public  Health  Nurse  in 
i  '  your  comiiiuiiily  can  help  you  before  and  after  your 

baby  is  born,  or  if  any  nicriiber  of  your  family  is  ill.  Kspecially  timely 
because  of  the  present  nursing  shortage.  ALSO — .32-page  booklet 
"Helpful  Wartime  Suggestions  on  Mother  &  Baby  Care. 

For  your  free  copies  of  these  booklets  address  the  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Dept.  85,  Chester,  Pa. 
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Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps 
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New  Summer  Meals  with 

America's 
Most  Delicious  Ham 

Buy  the  best .  .  .  buy  Armour's  Star  Ham, 

then  codk  it  right  and  use  it  all  in  these  grand 

hot  and  cold  dinners 


There's  less  meat  these  days  ...  but 
that's  a  very  gond  reason  for  serving 
Armonr's  Star  Ham  often! 

For  even  when  servings  are  small. 
Armour's  Star  Ham  provides  the  best 
in  heartv  satisfaction  .  .  .  rich  flavor 
and  luscious  tenderness. 

That's  because  every  Star  Ham  is 
sugar-cured  to  accent  its  marvelous 
flavor  .  .  .  then  slowly  smoked  over 
fragrant  hickory  and  hardwtiod  fires 
to  mellow  every  morsel,  until  it's 
taste-perlection!  And  this  most  de- 
licious ham  is  really  lender  .  .  .  extra 
tender  ...  all  the  way  through! 


And  note  this:  For  a  family  of  four 
you  can  prepare  all  three  of  the  in- 
viting diimers  on  this  page  with  just 
half  a  Star  Ham!  Each  is  so  different 
in  taste  not  one  will  be  recognized  as 
a  "leftover." 

The  recipes  were  carefully  worked 
out  in  the  Armour  kitchens  .  .  . 
planned  to  l)ring  you  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  rich,  delightful  Star  Ham 
flavor  in  every  portion! 

To  make  the  most  of  your  meat 
ralion  —  hu\  the  best !  Knjf)y  Armour's 
Star  Ham  often  ibis  summer.  Watch 
for  more  Armour  recipes  nexl  month. 


Baked  Armour's  Star  Ham  —  Spiced  Fruit  Glaze 


Yi  Armour's  Star  Ham  (ti-8  lbs.) 

Glaze: 

1  cup  brown  sugar  Yg  tsp.  cloves 

1  cup  fruit  juice  (use  Ya  tsp.  cinnamon 

syrup  from  any  or  allspice 

canned  fruit  or  fresh  )4  'SP-  dry 

orange  juice)  mustard 

Wrap  liam  in  waxed  paper  or  the 
glassine  paper  in  which  it  comes. 
Place  on  rack  in  uncovered  roasting 
Dan,  cut  side  down.  Bake  in  32.5° 
''.  oven  for  2.'i  to  .30  minutes  per  lb. 


During  last  half  hour  of  cooking 
time,  remove  paper  and  rind,  score 
fat.  Cover  with  glaze  made  by  cook- 
ing all  glaze  ingredients  together  for 
10  minutes.  Decorate  top  with  sec- 
tions of  orange  if  desired. 

Serve  with  halves  of  orange  which 
have  been  topped  with  brown  sugar 
and  bits  of  butter  and  broiled  for 
10-12  minutes  or  until  heated 
tbrough. 


Armour's  Star  Ham  Roll 


2  cups  cooked  Armour's 
Star  Ham,  ground 

2  Cloverbloom  Kggs, 
beaten 

1  cup  cooked  or  canned 
tomatoes 

1  cup  diced  celery 


2  tsps.  minced  onion 
)4  cup  ctiopped  green 

pepper 
J/J  tsp.  salt 
Pepper 
J4  cup  ground  cracker 

crumbs 


Make  pastry  as  follows:  Sift  IM  cups 
flour,  yi  cup  cornmeal  and  Vi  tsp.  salt. 
Add  Vi  cup  Star  Lard.  HIend  as  for  pastry. 
Add  M  cup  water  and  blend.  Roll  out 
immediately  into  10  x  14  inch  rectangle. 


To  make  filling,  mix  listed  ingredients 
togelficr.  Place  loaf  mixture  down  center 
of  pastry  rectangle.  Fold  the  two  ends  up 
over  loaf;  press  down  firmly.  Fold  the  two 
sides  up  over  loaf  and  press  the  edges 
together.  Place  seam  siile  down  on  bak- 
ing pan.  Bake  2.5  minutes  in  425°  F.  oven. 
Make  three  slits  in  top  of  loaf.  Turn  the 
temperature  to  350°  F.  and  bake  50  min- 
utes more.  Serves  4-5  generously. 


Armour's  Star  Ham  and  Macaroni  Salad 


2  cups  cubed ,  cooked  1  tbsp.  vinegar 

Armour's  Star  Ham  1  '^  tsps.  salt 

1  yi  cups  unc<x)ked  J  i  Isp.  dry  mustard 

macaroni  ^  cup  mayonnaise  or 
5^  cup  diced  celery  c<x>ked  salad 

^  cup  diced  green  pepper       dressing 

1  tbsp.  minced  onion  Tomatoes 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling,  salted  water 
for  20  minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain, 
rinse  thoroughly  with  cold  water  and 
chill.  Cut  into   1-inch  lengths.  Combine 


with  ham,  celery,  green  pepper,  oniony 
seasonings  and  salad  dressing.  Let  stand 
in  refrigerator  for  an  hour,  if  possible,  to 
blend  flavors.  Serve  in  a  shallow  bowl 
edged  with  tomato  slices.  5-6  generous 
servings.  This  is  a  cool,  easy-to-fix  dinner 
salad.  Really  a  whole  meal  in  itself.  Be- 
cause it  uses  macaroni,  one  of  the  "no- 
point"  foods,  it's  an  excellent  ralion 
stretcher. 
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ARMOUR  AND   1 


For  finest  quality  and 
Jiavor  ask  for  Armour^s 
Star  Ham  and  Bacon 
Star  Beef 

Star  Lamb  and  Veal 
Star  Sausages 
Star  Canned  Meats 
Cloverbloom  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Products 


\^rmour 
and 
Company 


Fiftif  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 

JUNE,  1894, 
while  the  coun- 
tryside blossomed 
with  circuses  and 
strawberry  festivals, 
Sousa  wrote  El  Ca- 
^pitan,  the  President 
of  France  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Japan 
invaded  Korea. 
Guests  at  a  Fifth 
Avenue  social  function  received  cig- 
arettes wrapped  in  hundred-dollar 
bills,  and  gasped  over  Jacob  Riis'  ex- 
pose of  tenement  conditions.  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne bought  a  farm  in  Jamaica; 
and  in  Russia,  Alexander  P.  de 
Seversky  was  born. 

In  the  June,  1894,  JOURNAL,  John 
Gihnore  Speed  approves  of  ivonien 
taking  up  the  new  game  of  golf  be- 
cause, he  says,  "it  uill  restrain 
men's  language  on  the  links  and 
also  keep  them  from  cheating." 

"I  want  my  girls  to  be  girls — sweet, 
pure,  feminine  girls,"  explains 
Ruth  Ashmore.  "And  it  is  just  as 
easy,  and  there  is  just  as  much 
pleasure  in  having  out-of-door  fun 
quietly  and  coolly,  as  to  have  it  in 
a  way  which  will  make  you  look 
hot,  untidy  and  unladylike." 

"Doubtful:  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
now  what  the  dress  styles  will  be  a 
year  hence." 

"A.  J.:  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  good 
taste  to  permit  oneself  to  get  in  the 
habit  of  calling  men  friends  by  their 
Christian  names.  You  must  remem- 
ber, my  dear  girl,  that  when  you 
show  familiarity,  you  invite  it  in 
return." 

''In  I\eiv  York  City,  unless  a  fash- 
ionable woman  attends  the  opera 
three  times  a  week,  dines  out  seven 
days  a  week,  lunches  daily  at  one 
home  or  another,  and  goes  nightly 
to  a  ball  or  dance,  she  feels  she  is 
losing  out." 

"Charles  Dana  Gibson  resembles  the 
best  looking  of  his  models,"  the 
Journal  says  of  this  famous  illus- 
trator. "His  straight,  broad-shoul- 
dered, rather  athletic  figure  is  al- 
ways well,  never  foppishly,  dressed. 
His  smoothly  shaved  face  is  lighted 
by  a  pair  of  blue-gray  eyes,  very 
dark  and  expressive.  His  hair  is 
dark  brown,  his  voice  low.  Despite 
these  many  charms,  Mr.  Gibson  is 
still  unmarried." 

"Mary:  Have  a  four-yard-wide 
skirt  of  tan,  large  leg-o'-mutlon 
sleeves,  and  a  basque  with  pointed 
front  and  full,  umbrella  back.  Add 
a  narrow  crush  collar  and  short, 
wide  revers  of  black  moire." 

"Lately  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fretful,  impatient  ivriting  about  tlie 
degrading  and  depressing  influence  of 
housework.  Women  who  have  this 
idea  ought  never  to  have  become  wives, 
and  they  ought  never,  never,  never  to 
have  become  mothers.'' 


Tlie  peace  and  quiet  of  a  country  lane,  right  square  in  tJie  heart  of  Manhattan. 
tiOSSlP  ABOUT   PEOPLE   YOU   KIVOW,  EUITOItS   YOU   LIKE   .%IV«   WHAT   UOE5<   ©.X   I.X   .XEW  YOIIK 


PKOPLE  who  think  of  this  as  abso- 
lutely solid  cily  should  look  out 
the  north  Avindows  of  the  I'Mitorial 
Workshop  now.  For  up  past  a  few 
tall  palatial  hotels  stretches  a  wide 
expanse  of  tree-covered  landscape  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  or  something 
like  two  and  a  half  miles.  Nine  hun- 
dred acres  of  woods,  hills,  valleys, 
grass,  cliffs  and  lakes — or  enough  for 
a  dozen  or  more  adults  to  get  lost 
among,  as  happens  every  day.  \^  il<l 
animals  galore,  though  mostly  twenty 
thousand  squirrels,  and  more  wild 
birds  than  many  country  counties 
contain.  And  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  June  you  can  scatter  half  a  million 
Ijeople  in  Central  Park  and  never 
think  it  was  crowded,  though  you  get 
the  feeling  that  half  of  them  are 
sailors,  and  half  are  the  sailors'  girls. 

When  3Mr».  Jt'altfr  E.  Edtiv,  wife  of 
New  Jersey's  governor,  and  State  Chair- 
man of  the  Journal's  Women  in  Na- 
tional Service,  put  on  her  WINS  cap 
and  apron  the  other  day  and  took  her 
place,  paring  knife  in  hand,  at  the  long 
carrot  table  of  a  big  South  Jersey  can- 
ning plant,  she  showed  what  700,000 
others  have  been  asked  to  do  this  sum- 
mer by  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 


doing  the  next  best  thing  to  fixing  a 
home-cooked  meal  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  on  our  side  all  over  the 
world. 

If  you  think  you  have  shoe-ralion 
trouble,  listen  to  what  lhealri<-al 
producers  with  hits  on  their  hands 
have  to  cope  with.  We  can't  feel  sorry 
for  the  Life  With  lather  people,  but 
Itorothy  StirlinfU,  who  plays  the 
mother,  has  worn  out  sixteen  pairs  of 
shoes  on  the  stage  since  the  show 
opened,  and  MMtttrnrd  MAndHay,  as 
Father,  ten.  OPA  is  pretty  particular, 
too — makes  the  stage  managers  gel 
all  shoes  resoled  or  mended  twice  at 
least.  Child  actors  arc  the  worst  — 
not  only  wear  them  out  faster,  but  if 
the  play  has  any  kind  of  run,  they 
outgrow  them. 

Women  Marines  arc  not  required  to 
wear  lipstick,  but  if  they  do,  it  must 
match  the  red  of  the  cap  cord  and 


iSew   Jersey's   gororiior's    wife 
sets  an  example  for  all  WINS. 

sion.  Governors'  wives,  or  whatever; 
full-time  or  part-time  workers— WMC 
urges  standing  by  in  your  community 
to  help  the  local  processing  plants  pre- 
pare the  foods  that  will  go  largely  to 
our  fighting  forces.  By  putting  your 
everyday  kitchen  skills  into  mass  pro- 
duction for  this  emergency,  you'll  be 


The  Marines  noiv  have  the  (lip- 
slick)   siliiation    well  in   hatid. 

chevron  of  their  uniforins;  so  when  the 
question     of    color    came    up,    fapt. 

iMliisf  SH'trari.  wilO  left  the  JOUR- 
NAL editorial  staff  to  go  on  active 
duty  with  the  corps,  worked  it  out 
over  here  in  collaboration  with  Elizn- 
ht'tli  Ardfit.  producing  a  red  called 
Montezuma.  Regulations  say  it  must 
be  neatly  and  thinly  applied;  also 
that  nail  polish,  if  worn,  must  likewise 
harmonize  with  the  cap  cord  -  and  the 
lipstick.  Which  brings  up  a  little  trick 
the  Women  Marines  have  of  shaking  on 
a  few  drops  of  perfume  when  shining 
their  shoes — not  for  the  smell,  but  to 
produce  a  higher  polish.  And  while 
we're  on  the  subject,  they  can  wear  any 
kind  of  underwear  they  want. 


Birllnlay  greetings  are  due  in  June 
to  •liidii  liarland,  on  the  10th; 
M*4'arl  Uurii,  on  the  26th;  M^t. 
It  fa.  1'arl  A.  Spaatz,  who  com- 
mands our  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  on 
the  2Hlh;  iVflMon  Eddy,  on  the  29ih. 

As  for  books:  Lost  Island,  by  ./om*'* 
Xarman  Mtall,  is  a  novel  about 
one  of  those  South  Sea  atolls  that  have 
to  be  devastated  to  make  room  for  an 
American  air  base — a  lovely  book.  .  .  . 
Miracle  of  America  is  Andrt- 
MauroiH'  anecdotal,  yet  brief,  his- 
tory of  our  country.  .  .  .  Not  to  be 
missed  is  Xnvl  UuHfh'n  highly  di- 
verting My  Unconsidered  Judgment, 
an  account  of  world  travel  that  took 

him  from  General  Smuts  to  Ibn  Saud 

Tom  Bone,  by  tharh'H  it.  ,tudah, 
will  rival  Anthony  Adverse,  for  excite- 
ment  if   not   in   length.     .     .     .     And 

J.  it.  Sidyu-ifk'H  INTRODUCTORY  AS- 
TRONOMY, clear  as  crystal  from  the 
North  Star  out  and  around,  is  the  very 
best  of  its  kind. 


.\t  the  two  big  terminals  here  in 
town  —  Penn  Station  ami  (>rand  ('en- 
Iral  —  the  railroa<ls  aii<l  Iravelers'  .\i«l 
have  tried  their  best  to  make  things 
<'(»iiir<»rl<ilile  for  ser\ ii'eineii  ^vaiting 
for  trains,  espe<-ially  at  night,  >vitli 
steamer  chairs  ami  settees  and  many 
public  <loii;itioiis  <»f  blankets.  IMen 
ami  women  volunteer  uorkers<lo  bell- 
boy .service  all  through  the  night, 
l<iking  <>;u*<^  of  inon<*>  ;in4l  papers  ami 
pinning  on  each  .strt  i<-cman  a  card 
telling  ft  bat  time  he's  to  l><-  <-alle<l. 
W  lien  w<-  asketl  iit'ttry  Si-hnakfa- 
hvrtf.  tli«*  \t 4'll-kiio\\  II  iirlist,  who's 
on  duty  al  Pciiii  .Station  three  morn- 
ings a  \t <M'k  from  <kiie  to  five,  what 
was  I  li<^  liiir<lr.sl  part  of  his  job,  lie 
ask<-d  riglil  l>a<'k,  "l>iil  \oii  «-ver  try 
to  wake  lip  a  soldier  u  ho  is  really 
soiiikI  iislei*p'^  " 

l-;t'K()i'|.;AN 


Reveille  at  Grand  Central. 


"74^  UAon.  e^^oftt  eauCcC  not  4cu/c  6eeH  acAUtAed  4^  tMtHCK  not 
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Vown  on  My  AunVie Belles  Tarm.y  * 


IVORY  SNOW   FOR   DISHWASHING 
WORKS   LIKE   A   CHARM! 


After  last  year's  experience  in  my  Victory 
garden,  I  decided  to  "do  my  bit"  this  year  by 
helpinjj  on  Auntie  Belle's  farm.  Hut,  oh  my! 
.  .  .  folks  on  a  farm  eat  bij«  meals,  make  stacks 
of  dishes!  And  that  slow  bar  soap  Aunt  used 
was  safe  for  hands,  but  a  sudsin'  slow-poke! 

S-L-O-W  bar  soaps  ...  go  ^way! 


"Listen,"  I  said  to  Auntie,  "let's  try  that  soap  you  use  in 
the  washing  machine."  So  we  did!  Well,  that  strong 
granulated  soap  was  quick  to  make  suds.  But  oh  .  .  .  never 
again!  "Heavens  t'Betsy,  child,"  said  Auntie.  "Just  look 
at  your  pretty  hands  ...  all  red  and  rough!" 

S-T-R-O-N-G  granulated  soaps  ...  go  'woy.' 


^^'^EKLfr's  ^0'" 


Next  day.  Auntie  said 


'I've  been  thinking  .  . 
Ivory  Snow  you  use  for  your  stockings  would  be  just 
fine  as  silk  for  hands  in  the  dishpan.  And  it  comes 
in  granulated  'snowdrop'  form,  for  speed,  too!" 

So  of  course  we  tried  it  .  .  .  and  of  course  it 
worked!  "^'es  .  .  .  we  discovered  that  Ivory  Snow  .  .  . 
is  both  safe  and  fast  for  dishwashing! 


is  safe  for  hands  as  the 
mildest  bar  soap,  but  far  faster  .  .  .  and  it's  fast  as 
the  strongest  granulated  soap,  but  far  sofer ! 


Ivory  Snow,  and  all  soap,  is  made 
from  vital  war  materials.  \\  e  nnist 
all  save  soap  by  using  it  wisely. 

In  washing  dishes: 

1.  Scrape  grease  from  dishes. 


V. 


2.  \\'ash  glasses  first;  then  silver- 
ware; then  dishes. 


3.  Soak  greasy  pans  beforehand 
in  plain  hot  water. 

4.  L^se  less  water;  you'll  need 
less  soap  ...  to  make  abun- 
dant suds. 

If  your  dealer  is  ever  out  of  Ivory 
Snow,  don't  blame  him.  We're 
making  it  as  fast  as  we  can,  and 
he'll  have  it  again,  soon. 


\ 


f|@lif 


For  Speecf/er  D/'s/)^ash/nff      \ 


■>-S/  V,  "fr-i  l'% 


for  Sno^-^hlk  Hands 


"^^t^U^. 


a^^z^ 


■■^ 


\\  tmm  SHARP 


HINKING  of  Cluny  Brown,  Mr.  Porritt,  a  successful  plumber,  allowed 

J  himself  to  be  carried  past  his  bus  stop,  and  in  consequence  missed  the 
^y  Sunday  dinner  awaiting  him  at  his  sister's.  It  was  not  much  loss.  The 
*l  food  would  be  all  right,  for  Addie  had  her  virtues,  but  she  was  too 
'much  of  a  harper.  At  the  moment  she  was  harping  on  Cluny  Brown. 
Paying  an  extra  penny,  Mr.  Porritt  got  ofT  the  bus  at  Notting  Hill 
Gate.  There  was  still  ample  time  to  return  to  Marble  Arch  and  proceed  as 
usual  down  the  Edgware  Road,  but  a  spirit  of  indeix-ndence  moved  him  to 
turn  instead  into  Kensington  Gardens.  He  hadn't  been  inside  the  gardens  for 
more  than  a  year  not,  in  fact,  since  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral,  when  he 
went  on  a  long,  dogged  tramp  through  all  the  London  parks  getting  his  mind 
used  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Porritt  was  no  more.  It  took  some  doing — they 
had  been  married  twenty-six  years,  and  never  a  hard  word  -but  sorriewhere 
along  the  road  Arnold  Pornlt  c.inie  to  an  interim  agreement  with  Providence. 
He  would  go  on  as  before,  doing  his  duty  as  a  plumber,  and  his  duty  by  Cluny 
Brown,  and  if  at  the  last  he  and  his  Floss  were  not  reunited,,  he  would  make 
trouble.  Mr.  Porritt  was  a  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

The  day,  for  February,  was  uncommonly  mild.  Hardy  persons  sat  on  seats 
outside  the  Orangery,  their  faces  to  the  sun.  After  circling  the  lawn  Mr.  Por- 
ritt, too,  set  his  foot  upon  this  terrace;  since  no  bench  was  entirely  vacant,  he 
chose  one  accommodating  a  solitary  lady.  The  lady  had  a  book  on  her  knee, 
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"Come  up,  you  black  cat,'''' 


but  Mr.  Porritt  had  left  his  paper  in  the  bus,  and  was 
thus  defenseless  against  the  well-known  effects  of 
proximity  in  a  public  park.  Within  five  minutes  the 
desire  to  confide  in  a  stranger  became  irresistible.  He 
uttered  a  preliminary  cough,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  uncommon  mild  for  the  time  of  year. 

"Deliciously,"  said  the  lady.  Her  voice  and  that 
one  word  assured  Mr.  Porritt  that  she  was  a  lady, 
a  fact  which  her  hat  and  make-up  had  caused  him  to 
doubt. 

"Makes  me  wish  my  niece  was  here,"  said  Mr. 
Porritt. 

"Yes,  children  love  the  gardens,"  agreed  the  lady. 

"She's  no  child,"  said  Mr.  Porritt. 

The  lady  gave  him  an  encouraging  look.  She  was 
waiting  for  a  young  man  who  she  intended  should  be- 
come her  lover,  and  thought  it  would  be  rather  pi- 
quant to  be  discovered  in  conversation  with  anyone 
so  quaint,  so  unexpected,  so  altogether  out  of  her  pic- 
ture as  Mr.  Porritt.  Even  as  she  smiled  fragments  of 
dialogue  were  forming  in  her  mind:  " Btil  people  al- 
ways talk  to  me!"  she  would  say. 

"She's  twenty,"  pursued  Mr.  Porritt.  "An orphan. 
My  wife's  sister's.  Sometimes  I  ;don't  rightly  know 
how  to  handle  her." 

"Twenty  is  a  difficult  age." 

"She  ain't  exactly  difficult.   It's  more "  Mr. 

Porritt  frowned,  groping,  as  he  had  so  often  done  be- 
fore, after  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Cluny  Brown  was 
good-tempered,  willing,  as  much  sense  as  most 
girls 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"Plain  as  a  boot." 

"Attractive?" 

Mr.  Porritt,  who  thought  he  had  answered  this 
question  already,  merely  shook  his  head;  and  the 
lady  smiled.  She  was  plain  herself,  but  no  one  could 
call  her  unattractive. 

"Then  perhaps  she  has  an  inferiority  complex?" 


•'T\,f^'V      -^  '   ■7,^;>*,><' 


A 


'M^. 


"^ 


idam  shouted  at  her.  Cluny  shook  her  head.  "Why  not?  Are  you  afraid  of  me?''''  Chtny  asked  interestedly,  "Ought  1  tu  bi-/' 


"Not  her,"  said  Mr.  Porritt.  He  knew  nothing 
about  complexes,  but  any  idea  of  inferiority  was  so 
wide  of  the  mark  that  it  suddenly  showed  up,  by  con- 
trast, the  very  thing  he  had  been  after.  "The  trouble 
with  young  Cluny,"  said  Mr.  Porritt,  "is  she  don't 
seem  to  know  her  place." 

At  last  it  was  out:  Cluny  Brown's  crime;  and  her 
uncle  could  never  have  put  into  words  the  uneasiness 
it  caused  him.  To  know  one's  place  was,  to  Arnold 
Porritt,  the  basis  of  all  civilized,  all  rational  life:  keep 
to  your  class,  and  you  couldn't  go  wrong.  A  good 
plumber,  backed  by  his  union,  could  look  a  duke  in 
the  eye.  Dukes,  of  course,  had  no  union,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Porritt's  impression  that  they  were  lying  pretty 
low. 

"But  what  is  her  place?"  asked  the  lady,  looking 
amused. 

Mr.  Porritt  thought  this  a  remarkably  foolish 
question.  "I'll  tell  you  where  it  ain't:  it  ain't  the 
Ritz,"  said  Mr.  Porritt.  For  that  was  what  young 
Cluny  had  done,  only  a  day  or  two  before:  she  had 
gone  and  had  tea  at  the  Ritz,  all  on  her  own,  to  see 
what  it  was  like.  Two-and-a-tanner  it  cost  her.  Told 
him  herself;  no  idea,  it  seemed,  she'd  done  anything 
out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Porritt  was  pleased  to  see  that 
his  new  acquaintance  looked  properly  taken  aback. 
"And  that's  Cluny  all  over,"  he  finished.  "Just  no 
idea  what's  what." 

"Cluny?"  repeated  the  lady. 

"Cluny  Brown.  Short  for  Clover."  He  paused,  to 
see  whether  a  tall  young  man  approaching  meant  to 
sit  down  on  their  seat. 

But  the  lady — who  had  observed  the  newcomer  a 
moment  in  advance — leaned  forward  with  increasing 
animation.  "Do  you  know,"  she  said  rapidly,  "I 
think  your  niece  sounds  exceptionally  charming. 
You  mustn't  suppress  her,  you  must  help  her  to  de- 
velop. She  may  be  a  really  special  personality." 
Then  she  turned  with  a  start,  and  saw  the  young  man 


smiling  down  on  them,  and  Mr.  Porritt  at  once  real- 
ized it  was  time  to  take  himself  off. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  the  young  man,  sitting 
down. 

The  lady  made  a  comical  face.  "I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea.  People  always  talk  to  me  in  parks." 

"One  of  these  days  you'll  find  yourself  assaulted." 

"My  dear,  you  know  I  only  attract  the  respect- 
able," she  told  him. 

They  both  laughed. 

The  young  man  looked  after  the  diminishing  figure 
of  Mr.  Porritt.  "Did  he  tell  you  his  wife  doesn't  un- 
derstand him?" 

"Not  at  all.  I've  been  hearing  all  about  his  niece, 
a  young  person  named  Cluny  Brown,  short  for 
Clover,  who  went  to  tea  at  the  Ritz." 

"  Darling,  you're  wonderful ! "  said  the  young  man. 
"What  a  line!   But  why  the  Ritz!" 

"Because  she  doesn't  know  her  place." 

"How  shocking.  Shocking  Cluny  Brown !  I'd  like 
to  meet  her." 

This  being  out  of  the  question,  the  lady  was  able  to 
say  that  she  would,  too;  and  then,  feeling  that  Cluny 
had  been  talked  of  long  enough,  demanded  to  be 
taken  to  lunch. 

It  was  half  past  two  when  Mr.  Porritt  walked  into 
his  brother-in-law  Trumper's  house  in  Portobello 
Road.  The  open  front  door,  and  a  trowel  stuck  in  a 
border,  showed  that  Trumper  had  started  a  bit  of 
gardening  and  given  it  up.  Mr.  Porritt  hung  up  his 
cap  and  went  into  the  front  room,  and  there  sat 
Trumper,  shirt-sleeved,  reading  The  News  of  the 
World. 

"Got  here,"  said  Mr.  Porritt. 

"Thought  you'd  bin  run  over,"  said  Trumper. 

"Wrong  bus,"  explained  Mr.  Porritt. 

Trumper  nodded.  "Had  your  dinner?"  he  asked. 
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"Snack,"  said  Mr.  Porritt.  He  sat  down  and  re- 
moved his  boots,  placing  them  neatly  on  the  lower 
shelf  of  a  bamboo  whatnot.  "You  left  a  trowel  out- 
side." 

"Aye,"  agreed  Tmmper.  "Where's  young  Cluny?  " 

"In  bed." 

"What,  ill?" 

"No,  she  read  a  piece  in  the  paper,"  said  Mr.  Por- 
ritt; and  remembered  his  own  paper,  left  in  the  bus. 
He  now  wanted  it. 

It  was  wonderful  how  nothing  annoyed  people 
more  than  taking  their  Sunday  paper.  Mr.  Porritt 
remembered  a  very  striking  illustration  of  this  from 
his  own  experience.  It  was  when  his  wife's  sister 
turned  up  with  the  infant  Cluny,  and  her  husband 
dead,  poor  chap,  and  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  them 
in  and  give  them  a  home;  both  he  and  Floss  agreed 
on  it,  glad  and  willing,  and  Cluny's  mother  behaved 
just  as  she  ought,  except  for  one  thing:  she  would 
take  the  Sunday  paper  before  Mr.  Porritt  had  done 
with  it.  He  never  said  a  word,  but  just  that  one  habit 
so  irritated  him  that  he  gradually  took  a  dislike  to 
her.  And  yet  she  was  a  nice  woman  in  her  way.  and 
when  she  died  of  pneumonia  Mr.  Porritt  felt  sorrier 
than  he  expected. 

"I  see  Eden's  gone  and  resigned,"  observed 
Trumper.  "  I  spose  he  knows  what  he's  at." 

"  If  you  ask  me.  we'll  have  trouble  with  Mussolini 
yet,"  said  Mr.  Porritt,  "and  that  Hitler.  I  don't 
trust  'em." 

"Nor  me,"  Trumper  agreed.  "  What  this  country 
ought  to  ha'  done  — — " 

In  another  moment  they  would  have  been  em- 
barked on  a  good,  meaty,  masculine  conversation; 
but  the  door  opened,  and  in  bounced  Addie.  She 
was  four  years  junior  to  her  husband,  but  one  would 
never  have  guessed  it,  because  she  didn't  hold  with 
making  yourself  look  young.  She  held  with  looking 
neat  and  clean  and  (Coniimied  on  Page  73) 
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Tlie  .\ai'\  looke<l  him  in  the  eye.  "I  set  a 
letter  from  her  eiery  iceek.    Maybe  tiro." 


II 

ill 


Y  DEAR  M'\RY:  I  must  first  explain  this 
communication  from  a  total  stranger.  By 
now  you  will  have  received  two  letters. 
.JM.  equally  vague  because  of  the  censorship 
restrictions,  which  probably  left  you  somewhat 
bewildered.  Both  were  variations  on  an  old 
theme  that  was  first  played  in  this  country,  with 
surprisingly  successful  results,  by  a  young  man 
named  John  Alden. 

I  am  no  John  Alden.  Merely  a  newspaper- 
man—sometimes dignified  by  the  title  of  '"war 
correspondent"— who  happened  to  be  in  the 
South  Pacific  when  the  two  letters  were  written. 
From  what  I  gathered,  you  have  the  fair  maid 
Priscilla  topped  by  three  hundred  years  and  at 
least  forty  million  miles — but  that  doesn't 
change  the  picture.  Personally.  I'm  married. 
Besides,  from  where  I  sit  the  field  already  looks 
overcrowded. 

I  also  learned  that  prior  to  receiving  the  two 
letters  mentioned  above,  you  have  received 
numerous  epistles  stating  recurrently  and  flatly 
that  (a)  the  Navy  stinks,  and  {b)  the  Army 
can't  fight  its  way  out  of  a  paper  bag.  These 
opinions,  of  course,  were  the  writers'  own  and 
do  not  constitute  the  views  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  Furthermore,  the  words  ".■\rmy  " 
and  "  Navy"  were  not  used  in  the  generic  sense; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  they  meant,  spe- 
cifically. First  Lt.  Jack  Pope,  of  the  .\rmy.  and 
Lt.  (j.g.^  Mike  Bradley,  of  the  Navy. 

The  following  report  started  out  to  be  a  Sun- 
day feature,  but  b)ecame  too  intimate  to  be  pub- 
Ushed.  I'm  sorry  that  I  am  neither  a  Solomon 
nor  a  Beatrice  Fairfa.x.  I  can  only  report,  as 
objectively  as  possible,  what  happened  on  a 
night  last  mo  .th.  off  and  on  an  island  some- 
where in  the  South  Pacific  near  Rabaul. 

The  Army  marched  down  to  the  dock  just  be- 
fore sundown,  when  the  breeze  was  freshening. 
Mike  Bradley  was  on  the  bridge  of  his  LCI 
(Landing Craft.  Infantr\)  dreamily  smoking  his 
pipe  and  remembering  the  way  your  hair  blew 
when  you  and  he  used  to  go  riding  with  the  top 
down.  He  hadn't  been  i;i  contact  with  the  .\rmy 
before,  and  his  first  impressions  w^eren't  good. 
Nearly  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  odd  soldiers  ran 
small  to  medium  in  size;  many  of  them  looked 
like  stringy-necked  kids.  He  remarked  on  this. 
"Little  guys  can  slip  through  the  jungle 
easier."  I  told  him.  "They're  better  for  Com- 
mando work." 

Mike  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  wouldn't  have 
liked  Commando  work.  There  was  one  thing 
about  the  Navy,  he  said :  you  always  knew  where 
you  were  going  to  eat  and  sleep  at  night.  The 
soldiers  on  the  dock  carried  light  packs,  and 
most  of  them  had  sandwiches  in  paper  bags  to 
eat  on  the  way  up  and  were  sucking  lemons.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  rifles  and  tommy  guns  and 
tin  hats  with  camouflage  nettings,  they  might 
ha\'e  been  Boy  Scouts  starting  an  overnight  hike. 
"  What's  the  idea  of  the  lemons?  "  Mike  asked. 


"So  do  I."  the  Army  said,  thinking.  ''That 
strab  jockey,  making  a  play  for  my  girl!" 


I  told  him  they  were  supposed  to  pre\'ent 
seasickness,  and  he  laughed.  Out  beyond  the 
reef  the  sea  was  running  in  long,  easy  swells. 
The  LCI  was  better  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  a  sailor  had  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

"That's  the  Army  for  you."  Mike  said,  a  lit- 
tle disdainfully.  "  It's  like  that  guy  I  was  telling 
you  about.  He " 

"No  smoking  on  the  dock,  you  guys!"  a 
sergeant  yelled.  "Fall  in,  and  face  the  shed. 
'Tenshun  to  the  briefing!" 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  jungled 
island,  and  the  first  stars  began  to  blaze.  There 
was  still  a  jagged  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  pier 
slied.  where  a  dud  Jap  bomb  had  fallen  a  week 
before.  The  .\rmy  officer  in  charge  mounted  a 
packing  case  and  told  the  men  to  stand  easy. 

At  that  point  Mike  Bradley  dropped  his  pipe. 
"Jack  Pope!"  he  exclaimed.  "Look — that's 
Jack  Pope,  from  my  home  town!  He  used  to 
jerk  soda  at  Herzog's  drugstore!  Why.  that's 
the  guy  I  was  telling  you  about — the  one  who's 
been  making  a  play  for  my  girl ! " 

The  wind  was  coming  up  stronger.  I  said 
yes.  I  knew.  I  didn't  tell  \Iike  I  had  spent  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  this  ven.-  .\rmy  outfit, 
down  the  line  on  the  .\merican-held  end  of  the 
island.  I  didn't  tell  him  that  Lt.  Jack  Pope  had 
mentioned  a  certain  Navy  man — a  swab  jockey. 
Jack  called  him — who  used  to  work  at  the  big 
filling  station  at  Fourth  and  Main.  According 
to  Jack,  this  guy  Mike  vs-as  making  a  play  for 
his  girl. 

"You  mean  to  say  he's  tiking  those  dogfaces 
up  the  island  to  land  behind  the  enemy's 
fines?"  Mike  asked  incredulously. 

"That's  your  job."  I  told  him.  "It's  just  up 
to  Pope  to  bring  them  on  back  through  the  Jap 
lines  after  they've  done  all  the  damage  they 
can.  That  is.  all  of  them  he  can." 

Mike  whistled.  "What  do  you  know  about 
that?"  he  asked  ver>-  softly.  "Jack  Pope! 
Well,  what  do  you  know?"  Then  he  bit  down 
on  his  pipe  and  Ustened. 

Lieutenant  Pope — the  Army  to  you.  Mar>' — 
was  talking.  Telling  his  men  little  things,  like 
the  way  he  wanted  them  to  use  the  grease  paint 
on  their  faces.  Not  solid,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
mammy  singer,  but  in  splotches  and  streaks. 
He  didn't  want  them  to  think  about  getting  sea- 
sick, because  seasickness  is  in  the  mind.  He 
wanted  them  to  lie  down  on  the  bunks  below 
deck  and  get  some  rest. 

Lieutenant  Pope's  voice  was  calm  and  friendly, 
and  full  of  confidence.  You  could  see  what  was 
going  on  in  Mike  Bradley's  mind — you  see  it  a 
lot  when  the  Army  and  the  Na\'y  come  together 
for  a  job.  It  is  a  growing  and  mutual  respect  for 
the  way  the  other  man  pla\-s  on  the  big  team. 
It's  the  assurance  you  feel  when  you  board  a 
train,  knowing  the  engineer  can  handle  his  job. 

"It's  funny."  Mike  said,  half  to  himself. 
"I  never  figured  him  in  a  spot  an\ihing  like 
this.   I  thought "  And  then  he  fell  silent. 


"Well,  you  thought  what?  "  I  prompted  him. 

"I  don't  know,  exactly.  Only  he  wasn't  so 
hot  in  school— in  athletics,  or  an\-thing  else.  I 
guess  I  pictured  him  on  recruiting  duty.  Or 
maybe  in  a  quartermaster's  depot.  You  know." 

Then  Mike  went  down  and  greeted  Lieu- 
tenant Pope  and  brought  him  up  to  the  bridge. 
The  .\rmy  and  the  Na\T  shook  hands.  Anybody 
could  see  they  weren't  exactly  friendly— not 
after  the  first  surprise  passed.  The  old  ri\-alry 
I'd  heard  about  was  still  there — stronger  than 
ever,  perhaps,  because  of  you.  But  they  were 
really  glad  to  see  each  other.  I  suppose  it  was 
because  they  are  fighting  for  the  same  things  in 
a  ver>-  hteral  sense.  Their  home  town  is  the  same 
tiny  comer  of  America,  standing  for  everything 
American.  They  left  the  same  girl  behind  them. 

E\"ER  hear  from  Mar>^?"  the  Army  asked 
casually  as  they  came  back  to  the  bridge. 

The  Na\-y  looked  him  in  the  eye.  "I  get  a 
letter  every  week  when  the  mails  are  regular. 
Sometimes  two." 

"So  do  I."  the  Army  said. 

The  troops  were  boarding  now.  They  came  in 
single  file,  holding  their  rifles  high  and  jumping 
down  from  the  dock.  Their  hobnails  thumped 
the  steel  deck  in  a  steady,  monotonous  rhjthm. 
Some  of  them  were  still  sucking  lemons  as  they 
went  below.  The  moon  was  coming  up.  and  you 
could  see  it  was  going  to  be  a  bright,  windy 
night.  Too  bright. 

The  .Army  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked 
around.  "Say!"  he  said.  "Imagine  finding  you 
in  command  of  a  boat  like  this!" 

"UTiy  not?"  countered  the  Na\T-  "Besides, 
it's  not  a  boat.  It's  a  ship.  She  can  go  any- 
where. We  sailed  her  down  the  East  Coast  and 
through  the  canal.  We  brought  her  out  here." 

The  .\rmy  regarded  the  bridge  on  which  he 
stood.  It  had  a  circular  shield  breast  high,  but 
there  was  no  cover.  "This  is  worse  than  a  fox- 
hole !  ■'  said  the  .\rmy.  "  \Miat  happens  if  you're 
attacked?  What  if  it's  raining?" 

Mike  Bradley  said  the  bridge  was  his  battle 
station,  and  he  na\'igated  his  ship  from  there, 
fair  weather  or  foul.  Jack  Pope  said  not  for 
him — give  him  the  infantr>-  any  old  time. 

An  LCI  has  a  shallow  draft,  and  its  beam  is 
nothing  to  write  home  about.  It  rolls  on,occa- 
sion.  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  executive 
officer  took  over  when  we  reached  the  open  sea, 
and  the  .Army  and  the  Naw  laid  below  to  the 
tiny  wardroom  to  discuss  the  operational  plan 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Halfway  through  his.  the  Army,  what  with 
all  that  rolhng.  decided  he  didn't  care  for  the 
Na\-y's  G.I.  jamoke.  And  just  then  the  klaxons 
sounded  general  quarters. 

This  part  of  the  job.  Mar>-.  belonged  to  the 
NaxT-  Jack  Pope  stayed  below,  not  because 
he  was  afraid,  but  because  Mike  Bradley  told 
him  to  stay  there,  and  aboard  ship  the  word 
of  the  captain  is  law.  The  troops  put  on 
Ufe  jackets  (Cominued  on  Page  162) 
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evouMcCed.  ^e'^  oven^^a^  ti^^  now. 
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DO  THEY  WANT  TO  KEEP  THEIR  FAC- 
TORY JOBS  WHEN  THE  WAR  IS  OVER? 
OR  IS  THEIR  POSTWAR  PLAN  A  HOME? 


^cfTteUf^Oe^, 


This  country-wde  cross  section  of  opinion  amon^  women  war  workers  was  secured  by  the  same  care- 
ful, statistical  method  used  in   the  JOURNAL'S  former  series,    ^'hat   the  ^'omen  of  America  Think. 


THIRTY-NINE-^'EAR-OLD  Mrs.  Irma  Stewart, 
mother  of  four,  sanding  hand  guards  for  carbines 
on  the  night  shift  of  a  New  Haven  factory, 
stopped  her  machine  long  enough  to  repeat  the 
question,  "Am  I  planning  to  stop  work  after  the  war? 
I'll  say  I  am !  It  will  be  grand  to  get  back  to  normal 
li\"ing  again ! " 

Mrs.  Stewart,  graj-haired  and  still  self-conscious 
about  how  she  looks  in  slacks,  was  speaking  for  mil- 
lions of  her  sisters.  She  was  speaking  for  America's 
army  of  new  women  workers — for  the  housewives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  soldiers'  brides  who  have  marched 
into  factors'  and  office  since  December,  1941.  More 
than  3,000.000  women  "replacement  troops"  have 
filled  the  gaps  in  industn,-  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Like  any 
army,  they've  had  their  share  of  criticism ;  they've  been 
called  "hot-money  mammas,"  adult  delinquents,  home 
wreckers,  good  workers,  bad  workers.  But  they  can 
truly  be  called  an  army  because  they  are  like  all  armies: 
they  want  to  go  home.  They  are  restlessly  eager,  once 
the  fighting  is  over,  to  get  back  to  normal  life  again. 

This  is  the  striking  fact,  sharply  outlined  and  dra- 
matic, revealed  by  results  of  the  Journal's  coast-to- 
coast  survey  of  women  workers. 

It  is  the  answer  to  the  question  being  asked  every- 
where in  America  today:  "^^'hat  about  the  women — 
the  new  women  workers  who  have  taken  soldiers' 
jobs,  had  a  pay  check  for  the  first  time,  tasted  freedom 
and  independence:  will  they  be  willing,  when  the  war 
is  over,  to  return  quietly  to  the  dishpan,  handing  back 
to  the  returning  hero  his  job  and  his  pay  envelope?  " 

It  is  a  question  of  tremendous  social  significance, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  jobs  but  also  the  lives 
and  the  families  of  millions  of  men. 

And  by  and  large,  the  answer  is  Yes. 

New  women  in  industry — those  who  have  trooped 
into  war  plants  since  Pearl  Harbor — want,  in  the  main, 
to  go  home. 

Women  who  were  working  before,  women  who  must 
-^pport  themselves  because  they  are  single,  widowed 
of  divorced,  intend,  in  the  main,  to  keep  their  jobs. 

''Doyoitplan  to  stop  icorkingafter  the  uxir.*"  was 

the  question  asked  in  this  huge  cross-country  cross 
section  of  women  war  workers. 
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"Yes,"  said  44%.  Yes,  they  plan  to  stop  work 
■when  the  emergency  is  over. 

"No,"  said  47' 7 ■  Ihree  quarters  of  these  women 
who  do  not  plan  to  stop  work  are  solely  self- 
supporting.  And  87'  ,  had  worked  before  1941. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  only  9%.  War  uncertainty 
may  enter  here.  Will  their  husbands,  their 
sons,  their  lovers  return  to  them  safe,  strong 
and  able? 


A  picture  of  American  womanhood,  clear  and  strik- 
ingly significant,  emerges  from  this  important  JouR- 
N.\L  survey. 

If  the  American  woman  can  find  a  man  she  wants  to 
marry,  who  can  support  her,  a  job  fades  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  vital  business  of  stajing  at 
home  and  raising  a  family — three  children  is  the 
ideal  number,  she  thinks. 

However,  if  she  doesn't  marry,  or  the  man  she 
marries  carmot  support  her  and  her  children  ade- 
quately, then  she  intends  to  fall  into  no  position 
of  helpless  feminine  dependency.  She  intends 
I  II  to  use  her  new-found  skills,  her  hard-won  posi- 
I  tion,  to  earn  money.  She  sees  no  reason  to  give 

^^^^^  up  her  job  to  a  man,  if  she  needs  it  equally. 
H|^^^  And  she  is  strongly  convinced  that  if  she 
^^^^^^  does  a  man's  work  she  should  have  a  man's 

^^^^^  pay. 

^^^^^^&  So  44 '^  of  America's  working  women  in- 

^^^^^^^  tend  to  stop  work  when  the  war  is  over. 

^^^^^^A  combination  of  many  factors  has,  it  is 
evident,  kept  these  women  at  their  jobs.  Patriotism 
has  been  important,  the  desire  to  help  out  when 
they're  needed,  to  be  busy  when  others  are  hard 
pressed.  Money,  too:  larger  income  to  offset  higher 
living  costs  or  to  replace  a  breadwinner  in  the  Army; 
very  often  money  in  the  hand  to  save  till  the  war 
is  over,  for  education  or  a  dream  house  or  some  sort 
of  better  living. 


For  these  two  potent  reasons,  many  women  have 
accepted  "for  the  duration"  certain  disagreeable  fac- 
tors— overwork,  discomfort,  scamping  of  family  and 
social  obligations.  But  this  has  been  a  duration  com- 
promise. WTien  the  boys  come  back,  they  mean  to  go 
back,  too — home,  where  they  belong. 

The  new  women  workers — there  are  more  than 
3,000,000  of  them  since  December,  1941— want  to  go 
home  for  several  reasons.  The  younger  married  women, 
with  husbands  away  in  the  services,  plan  to  stop  work- 
ing after  the  war  to  have  families.  Older  married 
women  are  going  home  because  they  like  it  better  than 
an  office  or  factory- — and  because  they  have  made 
money  in  these  war  years  and  saved  it  for  this  purpose. 
Others — both  married  and  unmarried — who  sought 
jobs  because  they  wanted  to  help  win  the  war  will  give 
them  up  thankfully  when  Berlin  and  Tokyo  surrender. 

"Immediately!"  said  a  forty -seven -year -old 
housewife-tumed-factory-inspector  of  La  Grange,  Illi- 
nois, who  in  1942  put  behind  her  club  activities,  volun- 
teer Red  Cross  work  and  a  pleasant  household  routine, 
to  learn  the  use  of  precision  instruments.  "I  have  a 
father  and  two  brothers  in  France.  I  am  working  only 
to  get  the  war  over  as  fast  as  possible." 

"I've  got  a  home  to  keep,"  said  a  blind  woman  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  "I'm  only  working  because  of  the  war." 

The  twenty-five-\-ear-old  wife  of  a  sailor  who,  while 
her  mate  is  at  sea,  is  painting  airplane-instrument 
panels  in  Chicago,  added,  "I  don't  think  women 
should  be  in  industry  after  the  war.  There  are  better 
jobs  for  women." 

Most  of  these  women  who  expect  to  give  up  their 
jobs  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  are  married,  have 
reached  their  middle  thirties,  have  weekly  family  in- 
come of  $60  or  more.  (68*^^  are  married,  499c  are 
thirty-five  or  older,  55%  have  $60  or  more  weekly 
family  income.) 

But  among  those  who  expect  to  continue  working, 
most  are  unmarried,  young  and  have  a  weekly  family 
income  of  less  than  S60.  (Only  23%  are  married, 
50%  are  thirty-four  or  younger,  54%  have  less  than 
$60  weekly  family  income.) 

Clearly  reflecting  a  postwar  world  in  which  more 
and  more  women  will,  of  necessity,  be  self-supporting, 
were  the  answers  to  a  second  question: 

"If  there  aren't  enough  jobs  to  go  around  after 
the  Mxjr,  should  men  be  given  job  preference  over 
women  who  have  no  other  means  of  support?" 

To  this  only  a  third  of  the  women  altruistically  an- 
swered "Yes,"  while  a  realistic,  pocketbook-minded 
majority  said  "No."  One  of  them,  a  San  Diego 
worker,  commented,  "A  single  woman  is  just  as  dis- 
abled as  a  soldier." 

Yes— 32%;  No— 60%;  Didn't  know— 8% 

It  is  the  unmarried,  logically  enough,  who  show  a 
starry-eyed  pro-man  leaning;  the  matrons  feel  more 
strongly  that  men  and  women  have  an  equal  right  to 
jobs  when  need  calls.  (Unmarried:  38 'Tc  Yes,  54%  No. 
Married:  29%  Yes,  62%  No.) 

One  fascinating  fact  emerges  with  crystal  clarity. 
Women  think  having  a  job  is  more  fun  than  staying 
at  home.  Asked  if  they  enjoyed  working  more  than 
they  enjoyed  staying  at  home,  79'7  said  "Yes."  And, 
of  these,  70%  were  married  women  with  children! 

Having  a  job  is  more  fun  than  staying  at  home. 
Sociologists  could  play  around  with  that  answer.  Is 
it  that  small  houses  with  laborsaving  devices  make 
the  role  of  housekeeper  less  creative,  hence  less  in- 
teresting? Is  it  that  small  families  and  fewer  children 
make  the  home  less  a  social  center  than  it  used  to  be 
and  women  are  bored  and  craving  social  contacts?  Or 
is  this  a  result  of  the  barrage  of  publicity  urging  women 
to  "escape  from  the  drudgery  of  housework— do  some- 
thing interesting?"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
79%  think  jobs  are  more  enjoyable  than  staying  at 
home,  44%  intend  to  go  home  when  the  war  is  over— 
and  70%  (an  overwhelming  majority)  said  they  would 
give  up  their  jobs  tvillingly  if  they  had  to,  in  order  to 
get  married.  What  explains  this  seeming  inconsis- 
tency? Jobs  are  more  enjoyable,  but  homes  are  more 
important.  Is  it  duty,  is  it  a  deep  biological  urge:  is 
it  the  knowledge  that  (Continued  on  Page  157) 
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<nJ      •     BY  \m\  GARDi\ER  WHITE 


DOCTOR  BRADY  came  in  from  East  Linfield  late 
one  night  through  a  blinding  snowstorm.  He  got 
the  car  into  the  old  barn  that  had  always  served 
him  as  garage,  made  his  way  up  the  path  to  the 
back  door  and  let  himself  into  the  kitchen.  He  didn't 
like  the  moment  of  entering  the  empty  house,  and 
hadn't  become  used  to  it  even  after  six  years  of  being 
alone.  His  Cousin  Minnie  "did"  for  him,  and  she  al- 
ways left  everything  in  apple-pie  order  and  left  the 
coffeepot  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  old  coal  stove — and 
even  somehow,  always  miraculously,  even  in  the  time 
of  strictest  rationing,  managed  to  have  coffee  in  it.  The 
doctor  noted  the  miracle  of  the  never-vanishing  coffee, 
but  he  put  it  down  in  his  own  thoughts  as  an  act  of  God 
and  said  nothing  of  it.  He  was  not  unpatriotic,  but  he 
was  doing  the  work  of  three  men,  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old  and  he  was  always  dog-tired. 

He  was  not  only  tired  tonight,  he  was  low  in  spirits. 
He  had  just  seen  EUie  Howe  die  in  childbirth.  He  had 
had  a  long  talk  with  Ellie  after  the  last  baby  and  had 
warned  her,  but  it  hadn't  done  any  good.  He  drank  his 
coffee,  black  and  steaming  hot.  But  his  anger  at  Fred 
,  Howe  did  not  die  down.  Ellie  had  been  only  thirty-two. 
but  she'd  looked  forty-five.  This  had  been  her  eighth 
baby.  Fred  was  as  hard  as  nails,  as  lusty  as  old  Pea- 
body's  bull;  he'd  probably  be  married  again  within  six 
months. 

The  doctor  drained  the  coffeepot.  Then  he  fixed  the 
fire,  went  in  through  the  living  room  and  across  the  hall 
to  the  bedroom  in  the  other  wing.  He  slept  in  a  big  dou- 
ble bed  where  once  he  and  his  wife,  Letty,  had  slept. 
The  telephone  stood  on  a  table  by  the  bed,  and  he  put 
his  case  down  on  the  floor  near  by.  Once  Letty  had  al- 
ways answered  the  telephone  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Now  he  had  to  hear  the  ring  himself. 

Everybody  in  town  thought  he  ought  to  marry  again, 
but  he  knew  he  never  would.  He  had  had  Letty;  he 
wanted  no  one  else.  Once  an  old  woman  had  told  him, 
with  tears,  that  she  had  forgotten  how  her  daughter, 
dead  a  year,  looked.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  how  Letty 
looked.  She  had  had  a  round,  merry  face  and  brown 
eyes,  and  he  thought  of  her  most  often  as  she  looked  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  the  old  red-flannel  robe  on 
and  her  hair  in  two  braids  down  her  back,  as  she  brought 
him  coffee  before  his  starting  out  on  a  trip.  He  had  been 
so  used  to  having  her  there;  he  was  never  used  to  having 
her  gone.  He  never  got  over  regretting  that  he  hadn't 
said  more  about  what  he  felt  for  her. 

The  doctor  got  into  bed  and  reached  for  a  mystery 
story.  No  matter  if  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
always  read  for  half  an  hour  before  he  slept.  It  took  the 
edge  off  his  consciousness  of  world  troubles  and  town 
troubles,  and  these  troubles  were  often  very  heavy  in 
his  middle-aged  heart. 

But  tonight  the  print  on  the  page  did  not  make  sense, 
did  not  draw  him  into  the  world  of  the  author's  imagi- 
nation as  it  usually  did.  He  kept  thinking  of  Ellie,  who 
had  died  too  soon  and  yet  had  perhaps  been  glad  to  slip 
away  from  the  burden  of  her  living. 

He  dropped  the  book  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed. 
"There's  no  meat  in  it!"  he  said  aloud. 

Then  he  lay  there  thinking  of  books  he  had  read  that 
had  had  meat.  There  were  some,  but  they  seemed  fewer 
tonight  than  common.  The  trouble  is,  I  knoiv  too  much 
about  people,  he  told  himself.  He  felt  discouraged  about 
people  tonight.  There  were  too  many  Fred  Howes,  too 
many  overburdened  Ellies,  too  many  selfish  mothers-in- 
law,  too  many  frustrated  spinsters.  And  with  the  young 
doctors  gone,  it  all  fell  on  him,  and  he  was  not  a  young 
man  any  more.  /  ought  to  write  a  book  myself,  he  thought 
grimly.  /  could  tell  'em  a  few  tales  with  meat  in  'em! 

He  let  his  mind  run  over  the  people  of  his  town.  It 
was  a  little  town,  but  things  had  happened  there.  There 
was  Henry  Donnell,  who  had  risen  from  the  boy  who 
swept  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  bank  to  the  presidency 
of  the  bank  itself  and  then  had  committed  suicide.  That 
was  a  story,  now,  more  real  and  exciting  than  most. 
Henry  hadn't  robbed  the  bank  or  anything.  It  went 
deeper  than  that.  It  was  his  stepbrother  Charlie.  Char- 
lie'd  never  made  any  money,  but  he'd  been  liked  by 
everybody;  and  it  got  under  Henry's  skin  that  with  all 
his  effort  and  with  all  the  money  he'd  made  no  one  liked 
him — and  when  Charlie,  down  and  out  and  just  clerking 
in  the  hardware  store,  had  been  made  president  of  the 
town  board,  Henry'd  killed  himself. 

Then  take  Maud  Ebers.  Taught  in  the  high  school  for 
almost  forty  years,  an  old  martinet  if  there  ever  was  one. 
She'd  scared  American  history  and  biology  into  the  town 


youngsters  for  all  that  time,  and  they'd  hated  her  and 
respected  her.  Certainly  Maud  was  the  last  person  on 
earth  you'd  think  would  write  to  one  of  these  matri- 
monial bureaus  that  advertised  in  farm  papers,  but  she 
had.  She  certainly  had,  and  married  the  man,  too,  and 
acted  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he'd  been  courting  her  for 
years.  He  wasn't  anything  much.  He  did  odd  jobs 
around  town,  nothing  steady.  But  he  was  Maud's  man. 
Now  there  was  a  story  too. 

Then  suddenly  the  doctor  seemed  to  see  Letty  sitting 
there  in  the  old  rocker  with  the  roses  carved  on  the  head- 
piece. She  had  on  a  blue  gingham  dress  and  she  looked 
quiet  and  sad,  with  no  sparkle  in  her  brown  eyes  at  all. 
There  was  a  coal  fire  in  the  little  grate  below  the  funny 
old  narrow  marble  mantel,  and  the  green  tiles  of  the 
hearth  and  the  brass  coal  scuttle  were  shining.  He 
hadn't  bothered  much  with  a  fire  in  here  since  Letty'd 
died,  but  he  could  see  it  very  clearly  as  it  was  that  night. 
He  could  see  Jenny  Petrie,  too,  sitting  on  the  green  car- 
pet, her  head  against  Letty,  her  dark  hair  all  wild,  could 
hear  Letty 's  voice  saying  clearly  and  firmly,  "  If  I'd  ever 
had  a  daughter,  Jenny,  I'd  have  liked  her  just  like  you." 

That's  got  meat,  the  doctor  said  to  himself,  and  some  of 
the  tiredness  seemed  to  smooth  out  of  his  face.  He 
reached  over  and  turned  out  the  light. 

The  next  night  he  was  in  by  ten.  He  went  out  to  the 
coal  shed,  got  a  scuttle  of  coal,  built  a  fire  in  the  little 
grate,  though  the  room  was  warm  enough.  He  went  to 
the  old  chest  of  drawers  in  the  corner,  opened  the  bot- 
tom drawer  and  took  out  a  little  pile  of  small  red  books. 
They  were  the  diaries  of  his  wife,  Letty.  After  that  he 
went  to  his  office,  took  a  sheaf  of  paper  from  the  cup- 
board, came  back  and  sat  down  by  the  old  sewing  table 
near  the  fire,  took  out  his  fountain  pen  and  began  to 
write  the  story  of  Jenny  Petrie.  He  wrote  with  no  grace 
of  style,  but  as  starkly  as  if  he  were  writing  a  case  his- 
tory. In  the  morning  he  put  a  Do  Not  Disturb  sign  on 
the  sewing  table  for  Minnie.  At  night  he  went  at  it 
again,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  winter  he  kept  at  it  and 
found  a  certain  peace  and  strength  coming  to  him  out 
of  the  task. 

This  is  the  story,  unembellished,  that  he  wrote. 

I  was  called  into  Mary  Penfield's  house  at  eleven 
o'clock,  November  eleventh,  the  night  of  the  Armistice. 
I  had  never  attended  her  before,  and  my  wife  had  seen 
her  at  the  church  in  the  afternoon  and  said  she  seemed 
all  right  then.  When  I  got  to  the  house,  Mary  let  me  in. 

"It's  not  you  that's  sick,  then?"  I  said. 

"No,"  she  said.  "Come  with  me,  doctor." 

She  led  me  through  the  living  room  and  the  kitchen, 
up  the  back  stairs  to  the  third  floor,  and  there  I  found 
Kitty  Petrie,  Mary's  hired  girl,  about  to  have  a  baby. 
The  room  was  stony  cold  and  as  bare  as  a  barn.  Mary 
was  known  as  stingy  and  hard  to  her  help,  so  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised.  Kitty  was  in  great  pain  with 
labor,  but  she  was  making  almost  no  noise.  I  had  ar- 
rived just  in  time  and  delivered  the  baby  almost  im- 
mediately. There  was  no  hot  water  and  I  sent  Mary  to 
bring  some.  There  were  no  clothes  for  the  baby,  but 
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77»ff  children  danced 
around  her,  chanting 
"Jenny's   only  half.' 


Mary  brought  an  old  flannel  sheet  and  we  wrapped  the 
baby  up.  All  through  it  Kilty  never  talked  at  all. 

I  came  downstairs  and  Mary  asked  me  into  the  par- 
lor. The  Penfield  house  is  old  and  big  and  full  of  heavy, 
respectable  furniture  and  oil  paintings.  John  Penlield 
was  and  is  our  leading  lawyer.  He  had  not  been  a  con- 
gressman then,  however. 

"Well,  how  did  all  this  happen,  Mary?"  I  said. 
"With  all  the  gossip  I  hear,  I'm  surprised  this  escaped 
me." 

"Kitty's  been  away  for  three  months,"  Mary  said. 
"She  just  came  back  tonight  and  was  taken  sick  before 
she  could  get  home." 

"But  who's  the  father?"  I  said. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  Mary  said.  "She  never 
had  any  'followers'  here— I  don't  allow  it.  I  think  I'll 
keep  her  on,  though.  She's  a  good  worker." 

I  would  never  have  put  Mary  Penfield  down  as  one  to 
do  a  kindness  to  hired  help.  I  decided  Kitty  must  have 
been  a  very  good  worker  indeed. 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't  say  anything  about  Kitty's 
having  her  baby  here,"  Mary  said.  "I  wouldn't  want 
people  to  think  I'd  connived  at  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  guess  no  one  would  think  that  of  you,"  I  told  her. 
"I'm  glad  she's  not  going  to  lose  her  place." 

"No,  she  won't  lose  her  place,"  Mary  said.  There 
seemed  no  reason  to  wait,  so  I  gave  her  a  few  directions 
about  Kitty  and  went  home. 

1  TOLD  my  wife,  "It  looks  as  if  Mary's  more  Christian 
than  I've  given  her  credit  for  being." 

My  wife  said.  "Did  you  say  there  was  no  heat  up 
there?" 

"None." 

It  was  a  very  chill  night. 

"She  can't  be  more  than  eighteen,"  my  wife  said. 

"No.  She  took  it  like  a  major,  too,  as  if  she'd  had  a 
dozen.  I  suppose  one  of  those  Dugan  boys  from  up  the 
run's  responsible — or  one  of  that  lot  that's  in  France." 

My  wife  lay  there  very  quiet  for  a  long  time.  Then 
she  said,  "Kitty's  very  pretty." 

I  told  no  one  about  the  baby.  I  recorded  the  birth, 
but  I  didn't  hear  anyone  talking  about  the  event — 
which  was  strange,  considering  the  way  news  gets 
around  in  our  town. 

My  wife  said  once,  "I  wonder  how  Kitty  is.  Mary 
seems  to  be  doing  all  her  own  work." 

"It'll  do  her  good,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  but  it  isn't  like  her." 

Winter  came  early.  Before  November  was  over  we 
had  heavy  snows.  Some  of  our  boys  came  home  from 
France.  Some  never  would  come.  I  wondered  some- 
times about  who  was  responsible  for  Kitty's  baby,  but 
I  didn't  find  out. 

One  day  I  met  Mary  Penfield  on  the  street.  She  is  a 
handsome  woman,  but  cold.  Her  father  made  his  money 
in  lumber  back  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
Mary  has  hung  onto  tlic  fortune.  Mary  considers  her- 
self the  leading  social  light  in  the  town,  and  I  suppose 
she  is. 

"Good  morning,  Mary,"  I  said.  It  was  snowing  and 
she  looked  very  striking  with  her  red  cheeks  and  black 
hair  and  the  snow  falling  on  her  fur  coat.  Like  the 
Snow  Queen. 

"Good  morning,  doctor,"  she  said.  It  was  plain  she 
didn't  want  to  stop. 

But  I  stopped  and  said,  "How's  Kitty?" 

"Kitty  isn't  with  me  now." 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  were  going  to  keep  her  with 
you." 

"She  decided  she'd  rather  go  home.  I  dare  say  it's 
all  for  the  best,"  Mary  said. 

"Is  she  all  right?" 

"Yes,"  Mary  said.  "Good  day,  doctor." 

Near  Christmastime  I  had  to  go  up  the  run  to  sec 
Mrs.  Frank  Dugan.  My  wife  said  she  would  come  with 
me.  Mrs.  Dugan  was  having  a  gall-bladder  attack.  My 
wife  brought  a  jar  of  beef  broth  and  barley  for  her,  and 
while  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Dugan  my  wife  washed  the 
dishes  and  swept  up  the  kitchen  floor  and  got  some 
dinner  started  for  Frank. 

When  we  had  started  back  my  wife  said,  "You 
couldn't  get  stuck  near  Petries',  could  you?" 

It  wasn't  difficult  to  do  this.  We  plodded  up  the 
drive  for  help  and  Jack  Petrie  came  to  the  door.  His 
wife  was  dead  and  he  lived  there  with  his  three  girls. 

"Couldn't  give  me  a  hand  with  the  car,  could  you?"  I 
said.  "And  let  my  wife  get  warmed  up  a  minute?" 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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WE  WERE  having  breakfast  when  the  post- 
man rang.  'TU  get  it,"  Debby  said,  upset- 
ting her  chair.  She  always  runs  everywhere. 
She  never  walks.  She  is  ten  and  blond  and 
tans  golden  with  long  hair.  I  am  almost  twelve 
and  my  hair  is  dark. 

Debby  came  back  panting.  "No  new  bills,"  she 
said,  "just  the  old  ones."  She  put  the  pile  of  let- 
ters beside  my  father. 

Something  made  me  ask,  although  I  knew  it 
was  no  use.  "Is  there  one  from  him?"  I  said. 

My  father  shook  his  head.  He  is  quite  thin  and 
has  less  hair  and  more  forehead  all  the  time. 

Debby  ate  her  corn  flakes.  Her  eyes  got  very 
big,  the  way  they  do  when  she  is  worried  about 
something.  She  has  blue  eyes.  "It  has  been 
eight  months  since  we  had  a  letter  from  him,"  she 
said.  "Not  since  he  was  wounded." 

It  had  been  in  the  paper  about  his  being 
wounded.  "Sergeant  John  Sundra,  Kitasset,"  it 
had  said,  "wounded  in  action  in  the  Pacific." 
And  the  next  of  kin,  who  was  an  aunt  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  had  cried  all  that  night,  Debby  and 
I.  It  was  because  he  was  our  friend,  and  because 
we  did  not  know  iiow  badly  he  was  wounded,  or 
where  he  was,  or  anything. 

Our  mother  had  come  into  our  room  very  late 
that  night,  and  she  had  talked  to  us  in  the  dark. 
"You  mustn't  worry,"  she  had  said.  "They  will 
take  the  very  best  care  of  him.  You  mustn't  cry." 
She  has  a  very  quiet  voice,  our  mother  has,  and 
she  is  right  about  things,  mostly.  Only  we  didn't 
know.  We  didn't  know  now.  Even  Mary  didn't 
know.  Mary  was  Johnny  Sundra's  girl,  Mary 
Main.  Our  father  couldn't  find  out  anything  for 
her  even. 

I  ate  my  breakfast  now,  and  it  was  lumps  in 
my  throat.  It  didn't  taste  good.  After  a  while  we 
went  on  down  to  our  stable. 

For  a  lot  of  minutes  we  didn't  talk.  And  then 
Debby  said,  "Let's  ride  down  to  the  village  and 
see  Mary." 

I  nodded.  Maybe  Mary  would  have  heard 
from  him.  Only  somehow  I  didn't  like  getting 
the  ponies  out  that  morning.  The  ponies  made  it 
seem  that,  in  just  a  minute,  there  would  be  a  call 
from  the  lane  and  Johnny  Sundra  would  be  there 
on  his  big  horse,  on  The  Buckler,  and  Mary 
would  be  with  him  on  her  mare  and  Johnny 
would  say,  "Come  on,  punks,  let's  have  a  go 
around  one  of  the  runs,"  and  we  would  scramble 
in  our  hurry  and  it  would  be  marvelous,  the  four 
of  us,  and  thrilling  and  so  much  fun.  So  often  it 
had  been  that  way. 

Because  Johnny  had  loved  horses,  just  as  we 
did.  For  three  years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  our 
little  hunt  club,  the  Kitasset  Hunt.  He  had 
taught  us  to  ride,  really,  and  how  to  jump  and 
that  we  must  get  up  and  on  again  when  we  fell, 
which  we  did  a  lot  at  first. 

But,  more  than  that,  he  had  been  glad  to  see 
us,  really  glad,  every  day,  and,  although  he  was 
so  old— almost  twenty  he  was  then— he  had 
talked  to  us  as  if  we  were  his  age  and  could  under- 
stand things.  He  had  told  us  all  about  the  plans 
he  had  for  starting  his  own  stable  someday,  and 
being  a  trainer,  making  hunters,  and  going  on 
and  "o  in  the  world,  so  that  Mary  would  be  proud 


of  him.  All  those  things  he  had  told  us  first,  and  he 
was  our  pal.  And  then  he  had  gone  away. 

I  can  remember  the  day  that  he  went  away. 
So  well.  Late  January  it  had  been,  and  ever  since 
that  December— December  seventh — Johnny  had 
not  been  the  same.  And  then,  that  day,  he  had 
seemed  brighter  and  his  old  smile  was  there  and 
he  was  whistling  when  we  came  to  the  club. 

"Hiya,  punks,"  Johnny  had  said,  and  that 
grin  had  flashed  his  white  even  teeth,  and  crinkled 
around  his  eyes,  the  way  it  did.  He  was  very 
handsome,  to  us,  Johnny  was.  He  was  wiry  slim, 
with  wide  shoulders,  and  his  boots  were  old  and 
trim  and  good,  and  he  had  an  easy,  gentle  way 
about  him.  He  finished  haying  his  big  horse.  The 
Buckler,  and  then  he  had  said,  "Come  on  in. 
There's  something  I  want  to  tell  you." 

And  we  had  gone  into  the  clubhouse.  It  was 
just  a  little  clubhouse,  with  the  curtains  warm 
and  snug,  and  the  leather  chairs  deep  and  worn 
before  the  fire.   Johnny  had  looked  at  us. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  kids,  will  you?  " 
and  we  had  said,  "Sure,  Johnny."  Debby  had  on 
her  stocking  cap,  and  it  made  her  face  small  and 
her  cheeks  had  been  very  red.  Johnny  had 
grinned  at  us.  "I  want  you  to  keep  The  Buckler 
exercised  for  me,  will  you?"  he  had  said,  and  we 
had  looked  at  him,  frightened  somehow,  and  not 
quite  understanding.  And  he  had  come  down  on 
his  heels,  so  that  his  face  was  level  to  ours,  and 
he  had  said,"  I'm  leaving  here  for  a  while,  punks. 
Leaving  tomorrow.  I'm  in  the  Army  now."  And 
we  had  just  looked  at  him,  and  the  fire  had 
crackled  slow  and  deep  in  the  ashes. 

And  then  I  said,  "You— you're  going  to  war, 
Johnny?"  and  he  had  nodded. 

"Yep,"  he  said.  "There's  a  thing  or  two  to  get 
done  over  there.  Just  a  thing  or  two.  But" — 
and  the  smile  had  gone  away  and  he  had  been 
serious,  so  very  serious — "but  I'll  be  back.  And 
I  want  you  to  be  all  ready  for  me,  sure,  and  I 
want  The  Buckler  to  be  ready  too.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  we've  got  to  do,  a  lot  of  riding,  a  lot 
of  fun.  So  you  take  care  of  him,  you  two  and 
Mary.  Will  you  do  that  now?" 

And  we  had  just  nodded,  our  eyes  on  his  face. 
We  couldn't  say  anything.  I  guess  he  knew, 
Johnny  did,  because  he  was  our  friend  and  had 
been  for  so  long  a  time,  and  he  said  quickly, 
"  Now,  no  crying.  None  of  that,  ever.  Remem- 
ber." And  we  had  not  cried. 

We  had  gone  out,  after  a  while,  with  Johnny's 
arms  tight  over  our  shoulders.  We  had  gone 
home.  The  wind  had  been  cold  and  dark  and  un- 
happy that  night.  And,  in  the  morning,  Johnny 
had  been  gone.  And  now,  today,  we  didn't  know 
where  he  was  or  how  he  was. 

We  got  the  ponies  out  now,  and  rode  on  down 
to  the  village,  bareback,  to  see  Mary.  Two  ponies 
we  have.  Debby's  is  named  Gray  Mist,  and  she 
is  about  fourteen  hands  high,  almost  a  horse,  and 
she  is  gray,  of  course,  and  has  a  fat  little  rump 
and  a  brand.  She  is  a  Western  horse.  She  is 
wise,  and  takes  care  of  Debby.  And  Debby  takes 
care  of  her,  too,  all  she  can  reach. 

My  pony  is  named  Spring  Folly.  She  is  slate 
gray  and  loose  and  easy  and  part  Arab.  She  can 
jump  beautifully.  Johnny  helped  us  teach  her 
how  to  jump. 


We  went  through  the  woods  and  over  a  stone 
wall,  and  I  thought.  They  would  be  starting  the  fall 
hunts  pretty  soon;  in  September,  other  years.  And  I 
remembered  how  keen  Johnny  had  been  about 
hunting.  How  he  had  loved  it.  And  a  thing  that 
he  had  said  kept  coming  back  to  me. 

"When  it  comes  the  day,"  he  had  said,  "that 
I  can't  hunt  any  more,  or  ride  the  country — then 
I  don't  want  to  live.  Then  I'll  be  through."  He 
had  meant  that.  It  had  been  that  much  to  him. 
All  his  life. 

We  came  on  in  to  the  village  green.  Mary 
would  be  there.   In  the  store. 

It  is  just  a  little  town,  Kitasset,  down  on  the 
shore  and  quiet,  with  big  trees,  and  the  country- 
side open  with  farms,  and  rolling  right  to  ride 
over.  We  have  lived  there  all  our  lives.  We  love 
it.  There  are  only  five  stores.  There  is  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin's  meat  market,  and  there  is  Mr.  Lovelin's 
drugstore  where  the  sodas  are,  and  there  is  the 
grocery  store  and  the  post  office. 

And  then  there  is  Mary's  store.  Mary's  father 
owns  it,  but  she  runs  it.  It  is  the  best.  It  has 
papers  and  magazines  and  work  gloves  and 
candy,  and  if  they  haven't  got  what  you  want 
they  can  get  it  for  you.  Mary  can.  Mary  is  won- 
derful. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  hold  the  ponies,  Debby,"  I 
said.   "I  will  get  Mary."  So  I  went  in. 

At  first  I  did  not  see  her  in  the  store.  It  was 
dark  in  there,  at  the  back,  and  I  called  "Mary." 
For  a  minute  nobody  answered.  Then  I  heard  the 
noise.  It  came  from  the  little  cubbyhole  of  an 
office,  and  it  was  a  low  kind  of  muffied  sound.  I 
went  back  there.  It  was  Mary.  And  she  was 
crying. 

Mary  should  never  cry.  Mary  is  all  smiles  and 
laughter.  She  is  a  small  girl  and  she  has  black 
hair  and  her  cheeks  have  the  color  deep  and 
quick  in  them,  and  her  mouth  and  nose  have 
lines  that  Johnny  Sundra  says  are  thoroughbred. 
And  she  is  slim,  and  can  she  ride!  The  biggest 
jumps  on  her  mare,  and  she  just  laughs  and  it  is 
all  bubbles  and  happiness.  Mary  should  never 
cry. 

For  a  minute,  almost,  I  just  stood  there.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  "What's  the  matter, 
Mary?"  I  said,  getting  it  finally  out. 

It  was  a  little  while  before  she  turned  to  me. 
The  tears  made  her  eyes  darker  even.  She  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  were  trying  to  decide  whether  she 
could  talk  to  me,  whether  I  would  understand. 
And  then  I  guess  she  must  have  decided.  Be- 
cause I  was  in  her  arms,  close,  and  she  was  saying: 

"He's  come  home,  honey.  Johnny's  come 
home." 

And  it  went  through  me  like  a  shock  of  glad- 
ness at  first,  and  I  wanted  to  yell  and  jump,  and 
then  I  knew  that  I  shouldn't.  There  was  Some- 
thing wrong.  Mary  was  crying.  I  said,  "Is — is 
he  all  right,  Mary  ? "  And  the  tears  came  out  over 
the  lashes  of  her  eyes  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"No,  honey,"  she  said,  "he  isn't  all  right.  He's 
been  hurt.  Hurt  badly.  He— he  isn't  the  same  at 
all."  And  the  words  just  banged  against  me,  sort 
of,  rattling,  not  sinking  in.  I  could  think  of  only 
one  thing.  Johnny  had  been  hurt.  I  had  to  see 
Johnny.  (Continued  on  Page  123) 
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THERE  were  thirteen  of  the  Ellison 
children.  The  ninth  was  Milly.  She 
was  different,  from  the  day  she 
opened  her  eyes.  She  even  looked 
different.  They  were  all  lowheaded,  the 
Ellisons,  with  blue  or  gray  eyes,  except 
Milly. 

The  county  nurse  came  into  my  ofiice 
in  the  Township  Cirade  School  and  told 
me  about  her.  "I've  just  helped  doc  de- 
liver a  new  baby  out  at  Ellison's,"  she 
said.  "A  girl,  small  and  perfect,  with  a 
little  dark  fuzz  on  her  head — and  a  very 
beautiful  head,  too,  by  the  way.  I 
haven't  seen  such  a  jjcrfect  baby  in 
years.  I  want  you  to  go  out  there  and 
look  at  her.   She's  a  little  jewel." 

I  went  out  to  Ellison's  with  the  nurse 
a  few  days  later  and  saw  the  new  baby 
lying  in  the  crib,  which  was  a  homemade 
contraption  that  could  be  rocked  from 
the  bed.  The  baby  wore  a  diaper  and  a 
ragged  old  nightgown  that  was  gray  and 
stiff  from  being  washed  with  harsh  soap. 
She  was  sleeping  soundly  with  her  small 
rosebud  hands  wadded  uj)  under  her  chin, 
and  even  then  she  was  something  to  look 
at.  and  look  at,  and  never  tire. 

"She's  that  good,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison 
from  the  bed  where  she  was  stringing 
green  beans  for  the  children  to  cook. 
"You  never  hear  a  peep  out  of  her.  She 
looks  like  my  (Grandmother  Hailey.  I  re- 
member well  how  she  looked.  She  was 
born  a  Darnier,  and  she  came  from  North 
Carolina.  They  said  she  had  French  blood 
in  her." 

The  Ellison  children  were  all  gathered 
around  looking  at  the  baby.  Two-year- 
old  Billy  i)ut  his  fat  dirty  hand  lovingly 
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on  her  cheek.  They  would  all  love  her,  all 
right.  They  were  great  on  love,  the  Elli- 
sons. She  might  go  dirty  and  she  might 
go  hungry,  but  she  would  have  plenty  of 
affection,  and  I  guess  that's  what  babies 
need. 

"Have  you  named  her  yet,  Miz  Elli- 
son?" asked  the  nurse. 

"Annabelle,  hand  me  my  book,"  and 
Annabelle  handed  over  a  small  book  like 
an  album  which  the  minister  had  given  to 
Mrs.  Ellison  when  she  was  married.  She 
opened  the  book  and  showed  us  where 
she  had  made  neat  lines  with  pen  and  ink 
for  the  records  of  her  children's  births. 

Each  child  was  there  and  there  were 
spaces  marked  out  and  numbered  for  six- 
teen etitrants.  I  was  a  little  startled  at 
this.  And  the  last  name  in  the  book  at 
that  time  was  number  nine.  Mildred 
Irene  P^llison.  It  was  a  pretty  name. 
Mrs.  Ellison  was  good  on  names.  The 
oldest  boy  was  named  Morted  Arthur 
Ellison.  She  got  that  out  of  a  poetry 
book,  and  I'll  let  you  (igure  it  out  your- 
self. 

"Do  you  think  you'll  have  sixteen 
children?"  I  asked  her  with  honest 
curiosity. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  sitting  there  in  the  old 
bed  in  a  faded  cotton-flannel  nightgown, 
with  her  brown  hair  already  streaked 
with  gray  and  some  of  her  teeth  gone  for- 
ever, smiled  and  looked  a  little  coy.  "You 
never  can  tell,"  she  said  modestly.  "And 
I  do  think  I  have  awful  nice  children. 
Always  room  for  one  more,  I  tell  pa.  We 
always  love  the  last  one  best." 

I  looked  around  the  room.  The  house 
was  an  old  square  house  built  a  century 


"This  is  I/,"  /  thonfihl.  ''She  has  to  love  someone.^' 
But  1  looked  at  her  and  wondered  ichv  some  great  pro- 
ducer didn't  take  her  aiiav  and  make  an  actress  of  her. 
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before  of  rough-hewn  logs  and  chinked  so 
well  that  it  still  stood  firmly.  The  floor 
was  rough  and  had  wide  cracks  in  it. 
Wallpaper  had  been  pasted  over  the 
board  walls  at  different  times,  and  differ- 
ent layers  were  now  exposed.  The  old 
deal  table  was  bare  of  cloth  and  the 
plates  and  spoons  on  it  were  old  and 
much  abused.  This  one  big  room  was 
kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellison's  bedroom.  A  door 
opened  to  the  west  on  a  leaning  narrow 
gallery  and  to  the  east  to  a  sloping  back 
porch.  There  were  two  rooms  above,  one 
for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 

I  hated  to  leave  the  baby,  but  it  was 
time  to  go. 

"Come  back,  Miss  Roberts,"  Mrs. 
Ellison  called  after  me  politely,  and  three 
of  the  little  girls  took  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  hill. 

We  climbed  down  the  hill.  It  was  so 
eroded  that  the  path  had  to  wind  in  and 
out.  There  in  the  bottom  was  the  corn- 
field, and  the  corn  looked  spindling,  for 
the  creek  overlaid  the  field  with  gravel 
every  spring.  Pa  Ellison  and  Morted  and 
the  ten-year-old  twins  were  hoeing  the  po- 
tato patch.  The  four  were  so  much  alike 
it  was  almost  comical.  These  potatoes 
would  be  the  main  source  of  winter  food. 
There  were  a  couple  of  thin  old  hogs  in  a 
pigpen,  and  a  sow  with  her  shotes  in  a 
small  field  with  a  split-rail  fence  around 
it.  The  house,  the  barn — half  of  which 
was  now  collapsed — the  split-rail  fence 
all  had  come  down  to  the  Ellisons  from 
some  hard-working  pioneer  ancestor.  But 
he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  He  had 
not  chosen  good  land.  And  what "  fer- 
tility the  land  had  once  had  was  now 
exhausted.  I'm  afraid  he  had  chosen 
the  spot  for  its  scenic  value  and  built 
his  house  on  the  hill  so  that  he  could 
look  across  the  valley  at  sundown.  And 
there  his  descendants  clung.  And  there 
was  Milly.  I  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  blood 
to  my  face. 

"What  chance  will  she  have?"  I  de- 
manded. "What  care  will  she  have?  I 
never  saw  a  lovelier  baby.  I'd  just  like 
to  take  her  home  and  raise  her — right!" 


"Oh,  she'll  get  along,"  said  the  nurse, 
but  she  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
We  got  into  her  car  and  backed  down 
through  the  creek  and  onto  the  old  road 
and  the  nurse  said  suddenly, ' '  Huguenot ! " 

It  took  me  a  minute  or  two  to  follow 
her.  She  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Ellison's 
grandmother  who  was  said  to  be  French. 
I  was  cross.  "I  suppose  you  have  to  ac- 
count for  her,"  I  said.  "  I  suppose  you've 
got  to  find  an  ancestor  for  her  to  throw 
back  to — as  though  anything  isn't  pos- 
sible in  the  human  family.  Don't  you 
think  God  can  make  a  perfect  baby  if  He 
likes — without  you  running  down  a 
Huguenot  great-great-grandmother  who 
came  to  the  Carolinas  for  religious  free- 
dom? The  Ellisons,"  I  reminded  her, 
"are  first  family  of  Sugar  County.  They 
are  pioneer  stock." 

The  nurse  giggled  a  little.  "Yep,"  she 
said.  "But  honestly,  Maggie — that  baby ! 
That  Milly  baby!  I  tell  you,  you  can 
just  dream  about  her.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  baby  sleep  so  firmly?  Her  eyes  are  dark 
blue.  They'll  turn  brown,  most  likely." 

It  was  the  truth.  And  we  weren't  the 
only  ones  who  thought  a  lot  of  Milly 
Ellison.  The  preacher,  it  seemed,  who 
baptized  her  when  she  was  big  enough  to 
be  taken  to  church  offered  to  adopt  her. 
And  the  doctor  had  several  chances  to 
place  her  in  good  homes.  But  the  Ellisons 
liad  no  more  thought  of  giving  Milly  for 
adoption  than  any  of  the  others.  They, 
too,  loved  her. 

And  here  was  a  strange  thing.  The  only 
person  who  never  knew  that  Milly  was 
different  was  Mrs.  Ellison.  She  was 
proud  of  Milly  and  she  loved  her  and 
taught  her  to  say  little  pieces,  and  when 
she  was  quite  small  Milly  would  stand 
up  and  sing 

"Engine,  engine.  Number  Nine 
Running  on  Chicago  Line " 

while  Morted  played  the  banjo.  But  Mrs. 
Ellison  always  took  Milly  calmly  enough 
and  didn't  worry  about  her  or  ever  know 
what  a  changeling  she  was.  She  was  soon 
replaced  in  the  cradle  and  pushed  out 
into  the  family  in  the  most  casual  man- 


ner. The  other  children  knew  Milly's 
quality.  When  Milly  was  only  five,  be- 
fore she  started  to  school,  the  sisters  who 
were  six  and  eight  and  Billy,  who  was 
seven,  would  let  her  tell  them  what  to  do, 
and  the  two  younger  than  herself  de- 
pended on  her  to  look  after  them  all  day 
long.  The  children  knew ! 

Milly's  eyes  didn't  change  to  brown, 
but  stayed  a  very  soft  dark  blue— pretti- 
est eyes  I  ever  saw  in  any  face.  Her  hair 
was  a  silky  dark  brown  and  it  just  curled 
without  any  effort.  You  could  wrap  it 
around  your  finger  and  it  would  stay 
that  way  all  day.  Her  body  was  small 
and  flawless,  and  so  were  her  features. 
She  just  couldn't  help  being  beautiful. 
She  couldn't  hide  it.  She  couldn't  cover 
it  with  old  handed-down  clothes  or  with 
overalls  or  poverty  or  anything.  Her 
beauty  shone  clear  and  flamelike  and  un- 
dimmed. 

But  it  wasn't  really  that  so  much,  for 
with  the  heart  that  was  in  Milly  she 
couldn't  help  but  shine.  It  was  that  she 
was  so  intelligent — and  she  was  good.  It 
was  almost  too  much  to  watch  her.  She 
was  a  mother  to  the  little  ones,  a  prop  to 
her  parents,  a  guide  and  friend  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  the  most 
loving  little  thing  and  I,  who  had  been 
sarcastic  about  the  loving  Ellisons,  was 
put  to  shame,  for  Milly's  feelings  were 
not  sentimental  or  mawkish  or  soft. 

I  used  to  worry  about  her.  It  wasn't 
smart  of  me,  for  why  would  anyone 
worry  about  a  child  born  with  such  gifts? 
She  was  endowed  above  any  other  child 
I  knew.   But  I  did  worry. 

They  closed  the  Creek  srhoolhouse 
when  the  depression  was  bad.  Milly  was 
ten  and  in  the  sixth  grade  then.  She  rode 
in  to  my  school  on  the  school  bus,  her 
dark  curls  brushed  back  from  her  face. 
She  had  a  few  small  freckles  on  her  nose 
and  she  laughed  out  at  the  slightest  joke. 
Pole  beans  and  potatoes  had  not  under- 
mined her  health.  She  was  round  and 
firm  and  energetic  and  happy!  That 
was  the  wonderful  part  of  it.  When  I  said 
everyone  knew  she  was  different  except 
Mrs.  Ellison,  I  (Conlinin'tl  on  I'agf  65) 
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i^AHILL  stood  in  the  subway  car,  head  and  broad  shoulders  above  most  of  the 
I  '  crowd  packed  tight  around  him.  He  knew  he  looked  all  right.  He  had  a  good 
I  I  sailor's  pride  in  his  appearance,  and  his  blues  were  freshly  washed  and  pressed, 
^  his  pea  coat  was  clean  and  brushed,  his  flat  hat  slanted  at  the  correct  angle  over 
his  right  eye.  His  face  was  weather-brown  and  clean,  unmarred  save  for  the 
fairly  new  scar  that  pulled  at  one  comer  of  his  thin  mouth,  lending  him  a  sardonic 
smile  without  effort.  His  eyes  were  cold  gray,  at  their  corners  tiny  white  creases 
that  came  of  staring  into  the  sun.  His  nose  was  small  and  regular,  and  his  good 
jaw  owned  a  hardness  that  was  not  structural,  but  came  from  something  within 
himself. 

He  took  the  jostling  of  the  crowd  without  resentment,  without  inward  com- 
ment. He  was  anxious  to  get  home.  He  had  been  gone  for  six  months,  and  after 
six  months  a  man  is  anxious  to  see  his  family.  It  would  take  him  an  hour  to  get 
uptown.  An  hour  was  not  a  long  time.  He  could  take  a  little  shoving  around  for  an 
hour.   He  could  stand  that. 

A  girl  sitting  in  front  of  him  glanced  up  from  her  paper.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
him  for  a  moment,  returned  to  her  paper,  then  came  back  to  him  with  a  slightly 
startled  interest.  Cahill  grinned  at  her,  and  she  smiled  in  a  restrained  fashion  and 
went  back  to  her  paper  for  a  minute. 

Caliill  gazed  at  the  car  ads.  He  had  never  given  them  much  attention  before, 
but  today  they  seemed  interesting,  exciting.  They  were  positive  and  familiar  evi- 
dences of  the  nearness  of  home.  He  liked  them. 

An  hour's  ride  and  he'd  see  the  family  again.  It  was  a  nice  thought.  He  had  a 
little  bag  at  his  feet,  and  in  it  were  a  few  souvenirs  the  family  would  like.  He  knew 
they  would  be  pleased. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  again.  She  was  really  pretty.  She  seemed  to  feel  his  eyes 
on  her  and  looked  up.  There  was  no  restraint  in  her  smile  now.  Cahill  grinned 
again,  then  glanced  away.   If  he  had  more  time 

An  hour  in  the  subway,  to  look  at  pretty  girls  and  car  ads.  It  would  pass 
quickly.    An  hour  was  not  long. 

But  he  had  known  an  hour  to  last  forever.  A  few  hours  he  had  known  had 
seemed  endless.  Like  the  hour  the  plane  attack  on  the  carrier  had  lasted.  It  had 
been  in  the  morning.  The  Japs  had  come  over  early,  a  lucky  patrol,  and  a  bomb 
had  fouled  up  the  flight  deck  so  that  no  planes  could  get  off.  They  had  been  forced 
to  take  it,  then,  while  the  repair  party  righted  the  damage.  They  had  been  at  the 
guns  for  an  hour  while  the  Jap  planes  came  in  endlessly. 

Cahill  had  a  20mm.  on  the  balcony  just  below  the  flight  deck.  Johnny  Carter 
loaded  for  him,  and  Adams  worked  the  training  gear.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  how 
fast  they  could  get  the  magazines  on.  They  had  changed  hot  barrels  four  times  in 
that  hour.  The  planes  kept  coming  in,  coming  in,  and  you  led  them,  led  them — 
keeping  them  away.  Cahill  knew  he  got  two  that  day,  and  there  were  two  others 
he  hadn't  been  sure  of. 

There  had  been  a  pause  during  that  hour.  The  Zeros  and  the  torpedo  planes  had 
pulled  off  a  bit  to  take  a  breath.  Cahill  had  turned  and  looked  about  him,  and  he 
had  grunted  when  he  saw  Johnny  Carter  and  Adams  sprawled  in  the  gun  tub  be- 
side him.  Their  postures  were  grotesque  and  somehow  final,  and  two  new  men  had 
loaded  and  trained  for  him  from  then  on.  That  had  been  one  terribly  long  hour. 
That  was  the  hour  when  the  scar  had  become  part  of  his  mouth. 

There  had  been  other  hours  too,  that  had  seemed  interminable.  Hours  when 
you  looked  into  the  sky  until  your  eyes  seemed  like  two  agates  that  had  been  hotly 
riveted  into  your  head.  Endless  hours. 

But  this  one  was  ending.  He  glanced  at  a  station  sign  and  saw  that  his  was  the 
next  stop.  And  as  he  absented  himself  from  his  memories,  the  girl  in  front  of  him 
got  up.  She  smiled  at  him  in  a  very  friendly  fashion,  and  got  off.  He  started  to  follow 
her,  then  stopped.  Heck,  it  was  the  first  time  in  six  months  that  he  had  been  home. 

He  got  oft  at  his  station  and  walked  to  the  house.  It  would  take  him  five  min- 
utes to  reach  the  apartment.  He  glanced  at  a  clock  in  a  store  windo\('.  Eight 
o'clock  of  a  Tuesday  night.  The  whole  bunch  would  be  home. 

The  house  was  the  same  house  that  had  been  in  his  mind's  eye  for  all  this  time. 
He  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely.  He  ran  up  the  short  stoop  and  went  into  the 
vestibule.  He  thought  of  ringing  the  bell  over  the  cubicle  marked  Cahill  in  the 
row  of  mailboxes,  but  changed  his  mind.  He'd  go  right  up  to  the  third  floor  and 
ring  the  apartment  bell.  It  would  startle  the  dickens  out  of  them  when  they 
opened  the  door. 

He  went  into  the  hall  and  started  up  the  stairs.  He  took  them  two  at  a  time, 
thinking  of  what  they  would  say,  what  he  would  say. 

And  at  the  second  landing  he  stopped,  suddenly,  his  face  paling.  His  hand  went 
to  the  blouse  pocket  over  his  heart,  and  he  cursed  softly  in  mingled  fear  and  relief. 
He  withdrew  the  package  of  cigarettes  from  the  pocket  and,  making  sure  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  threw  them  down  on  the  landing  he  had  just  passed. 
They  hit  the  tile  and  slid  into  a  shadow,  out  of  view. 

He  went  up  the  stairs  again,. slower,  this  time,  and  he  could  feel  the  increased  beat 
of  his  heart.  That  had  been  close !  If  mom  had  ever  caught  him  with  those  cigarettes ! 

Some  time  ago,  mom  had  told  him,  "Tommy,  you  can  smoke  when  you're 
(iuhteen.   Not  before."  And  she  had  meant  it.    He  still  had  three  months  to  go. 
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1  B-17  circled  low  over  the  icy  blue 
m  of  the  North  Sea.  It  was  evident 
/I  that  it  was  circling  something 
•TM-  which  floated  below  on  the  mod- 
erately rough  water.  Another  look, 
and  you  could  see  two  yellow  rubber 
dinghies.  In,  on  and  around  the  din- 
ghies the  pilot  couhted  nine  heads. 
He  called  his  radio  operator  on  inter- 
phone. "Get  a  fix  on  our  present  posi- 
tion, and  report,  'Dinghies  sighted; 
nine  survivors.'"  A  minute  later  the 
Fortress  turned  toward  England.  Be- 
low in  the  dinghies  nine  men  knew 
that  their  chances  of  being  rescued 
were  much  improved.  I  was  one  of 
those  nine. 

A  little  over  six  months  before,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1943,  these  same 
eight  men,  plus  one  more,  had  stood 
in  front  of  me  at  our  first  introduc- 
tion. The  day  was  warm  and  clear  in 
the  California  desert.  The  hills  were 
hazy  with  a  purple  that  looked  dark 
against  the  brilliance  of  the  sky.  Low 
Army  buildings  hugged  the  earth,  and 
the  large,  curved  stabilizers  of  a  brood 
of  B-17's  broke  the  horizon  here  and 
there. 

Here,  then,  facing  me,  was  my  crew; 
the  crew  that  would  be  with  me  when 
we  went  out  to  bomb  the  Nazi  or  the 
Jap.  These  were  the  men  who  would 
eat,  sleep  and  fight  beside  me.  Here 
was  my  navigator,  dark-haired,  slim 
Ted  Wattles.  Here  my  copilot,  Ed 
Eastlund,  blond,  with  a  bit  of  foliage 
decorating  his  upper  lip.  Making  the 
introductions  was  a  second  lieutenant 
whom  I  had  met  a  few  minutes  before, 
Joe  Shames.  "I'm  your  bombardier," 
he  had  said.  Now  was  the  beginning 
of  the  task  of  forming  a  team  from  ten 
individuals:  four  officers,  six  enlisted 
men.  About  three  months  later  we 
had  accomplished  that  task,  and  it 
had  not  been  easy. 

Looking  back,  I  remembered  the 
hours  spent  on  the  bombing  range 
with  "Little  Joe"  bent  over  his  bomb 
sight,  and  Ed  and  me  flying  the  ship 
on  alternate  bombing  runs.  Night 
bombing  and  day  bombing;  low,  me- 
dium and  high  altitude  bombing; 
bombing  a  moving  target;  hundreds 
of  dry  runs — simulated  bombings  in 
which  no  bombs  are  actually  dropped. 
Little  Joe  was  a  perfectionist.  The 
bombardier  is  the  boy  behind  every 
bombing  mission  ever  run.  The  only 
excuse  for  the  nine  other  men  in  a 
Fortress  crew  is  to  enable  this  one 
man  to  drop  his  load  on  the  target. 
When  our  group  left  for  overseas,  Joe 
had  the  best  bombing  score  of  all  the 
bombardiers  in  the  group. 

Then  I  remembered  all  our  long  cross- 
country trips,  and  the  precision  with 
which  Ted  had  brought  us  to  our  des- 
tination. Also,  I  remembered  the  hours 
that  the  gunners  had  spent  sighting 
on  clouds,  airplanes,  anything  that 
could  be  made  to  simulate  an  attack- 
ing enemy  plane. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that 
Sergeant  Dye,  theretofore  our  radio 
operator,  had  developed  a  strong  taste 
for  the  ball  turret.  At  his  request  I 
gave  him  that  job.  When  Dye  switched 
to  the  turret,  a  Texas  boy,  named 
Robert  Martin,  became  our  radio  op- 
erator. 

The  thing  we  all  looked  to  was  the 
day  when  we  would  finally  receive  a 
brand-new  B-17  of  our  own,  the  ship 
we  would  take  with  us  to  combat. 
This  came  toward  the  end  of  those 
three  months.  It  was  a  beautiful 
plane,  and  in  no  time  we  all  came  to 


love  her  with  the  reverence  of  an  old 
ship's  captain  for  his  ship. 

Elliott  Atwood,  our  engineer,  was 
delighted  to  have  his  own  airplane  to 
tinker  with,  and  immediately  went  to 
work  teaching  each  man  all  the  engi- 
neering that  he  knew.  He  worked 
especially  hard  with  Jesse  McGee,  our 
right-waist  gunner,  who  was  also  the 
assistant  engineer.  McGee  was  tall, 
well  built  and  good-looking.  He  was 
perhaps  the  best   flexible  gunner  I 


before  the  entire  flying  echelon  was 
settled  on  our  station  in  England.  The 
ground  personnel,  that  little-lauded 
bunch  of  men  who  keep  the  planes 
going,  hadn't  arrived.  They  were  com- 
ing on  a  much  longer  route  than  the 
twelve-hour  flight  we  had  made.  They 
were  coming  over  by  boat,  dodging 
subs,  blacked  out  by  night.  We  ex- 
pected them  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  when  they  arrived  we  would  begin 
our  combat  activities.  Three  weeks! 


have  ever  known,  and  under  his  tute- 
lage, mainly,  the  gunnery  side  of  our 
education  soared. 

Arturo  Chacon,  our  tail  gunner, 
with  McGee,  taught  "Little  Joe"  and 
Ted  their  important  job  of  firing  a 
.50-caliber  at  a  moving  target.  In 
those  days,  bombardiers  and  naviga- 
tors got  no  gunnery  school. 

The  left-waist  gun  spot  was  filled 
by  a  man  named  Hunter.  A  large, 
quiet  fellow,  he  gave  an  impression  of 
dependability,  which  was  later  to  be 
borne  out  in  combat. 

Our  bomb  group  came  across  the 
Atlantic  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  it 
took  the  greater  part  of  a  week  or  two 


Three  short  weeks  to  learn  the  multi- 
tude of  things  you  must  know  to  be  a 
good  combat  man.  And  you  have  to 
be  a  good  combat  man  on  your  first 
mission.  There  are  no  second  chances 
over  enemy  territory ! 

Those  three  weeks  went  by  more 
quickly  than  any  I  have  ever  known. 
The  ground  crew  arrived,  and  we 
knew  that  we  stood  on  the  eve  of 
combat.  When  the  order  would  come, 
we  didn't  know.  We  went  on  with  our 
ground  school,  with  our  practice  mis- 
sions, trying  to  crowd  as  much  knowl- 
edge into  each  day  as  was  possible. 

Then,  it  came ! 

One  morning,  before  we  had  been 
in  England  four  weeks,  I  was  awak- 


ened at  about  three  in  the  morning. 
One  of  our  operations  clerks  knocked 
at  the  door,  stepped  in  and  turned  on 
the  light.  I  opened  one  eye  cautiously. 

"Breakfast  right  away,  lieutenant. 
Briefing  at  four  o'clock  in  the  main 
briefing  room."  He  started  to  turn 
to  go  out  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  sergeant,"  I  grum- 
bled. "What  is  this?  Another  prac- 
tice mission?" 

He  turned  back.  "No,  sir.  This  is 
the  real  thing." 

I  still  wasn't  sure  what  it  was  all 
about,  but  the  thought  that  this 
might  be  my  first  stab  at  action  set 
my  stomach  to  whirring  and  grinding. 
I  rolled  out  of  bed  and  started  dress- 
ing like  a  hurricane,  partly  because  of 
the  cold,  but  mostly  because  of  an  in- 
tense, sudden  desire  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  other  boys.  In  the  latrine  I  met 
a  long  row  of  surprised  but  sleepy 
men,  desperately  trying  to  wash  away 
the  sleep  with  cold  water. 

What's  it  all  about?  Where  are  we 
going?"  Questions  none  of  us  could 
answer  were  batted  back  and  forth. 
All  of  us  rushed  over  to  the  mess  hall. 
Here  we  met  more  men  with  more 
questions.  Nobody  knew  what  we 
had  for  breakfast  that  morning.  They 
could  have  served  us  rat  poison,  and 
we  would  have  bolted  it  like  ice 
cream. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  four  we 
walked  through  the  pitch  blackness  of 
the  night  over  to  the  briefing  room. 
An  MP  stood  guard  outside  the 
locked  door.  At  five  minutes  to  four  he 
opened  the  door  and  combat  crews 
poured  into  the  long,  round-topped 
structure.  We  sat  as  we  had  for  the 
practice  missions — by  crews:  the  four 
officers  in  a  row  to  the  left  of  the 
aisle;  the  six  enlisted  men  completing 
the  row  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Cards  suspended  from  a  string  which 
ran  from  wall  to  wall  across  the  width 
of  the  room  dangled  above  our  heads, 
listing  the  proper  seating  arrange- 
ment: pilot,  copilot,  navigator,  bom- 
bardier; engineer,  radio  operator,  ball 
turret,  right  waist,  left  waist,  tail 
gunner. 

At  the  front  of  the  room  was  a 
raised  platform  with  a  long  table 
standing  on  it.  The  front  wall  was 
covered  with  a  large-scale  map  that 
included  all  of  England  and  the  vast 
expanses  of  Europe.  The  map  was 
covered  now  with  a  large  white  sheet. 
We  sat  there,  still  questioning,  still 
wondering. 

Someone  called  "Attention!"  and 
we  rose  and  stood  stiffly  while  the 
colonel,  our  commanding  oflicer,  en- 
tered. He  gave  us  "At  ease"  as  he 
came  down  the  aisle.  The  operations 
oflicer  rose,  and  the  large  white  sheet 
was  lifted. 

Our  first  mission  was  a  diversion  for 
a  larger  bunch  of  Forts  that  were  go- 
ing into  (Germany.  We  were  to  carry 
bombs,  and  we  had  a  target  to  hit. 
but  our  target  was  only  a  short  way 
in  from  the  Belgian  coast.  The  various 
briefing  ofiicers  got  up.  said  their 
pieces  and  sat  down  again.  We  were 
advised  of  the  strength  of  the  flak  bat- 
teries and  the  probable  number  of 
enemy  fighters  that  would  meet  us. 
It  seemed  an  amazing  number.  We 
were  told  of  the  Spitfires  that  would 
escort  us  on  the  entire  trip.  That 
sounded  good.  Pictures  of  the  target 
and  the  surrounding  country  were 
flashed  on  the  screen. 

After  briefing,  we  went  out  to  our 
ships.  As  (Continued  on  Page  140) 
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I'itne  ojj' Jor  siiiisliinv:  ilic  sitn-htick,  prinlrJ  wujjh'-pique  dress  is 
adored  from  shore  to  shore;  for  beaches,  gardens,  roofutps  in  town. 
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Fashion  Kdittir  »f  the  Journal 


TIME  off  from  work,  from  worry.  Time  off  for  a  lovely  leisurely  day  in  the  sun;  sudden 
time  off — to  meet  a  man  on  leave,  at  any  hour,  anyplace.  Take  a  furlough  from  your 
stricter  personality;  be  younger  and  gayer  in  cottons,  pretty  prints,  colors  you  love.  Sim- 
worshiping,  bare -shouldered  dresses  look  and  feel  like  a  holiday.  Above -the -knee  overalls,  cap-sleeve 
tennis  dresses  and  two-piece  bathing  suits  are  short  cuts  to  sunshine.  The  most  sophisticated  fashion 
of  the  season  is  sleeveless  plaid  cotton  in  Mexican  colors — an  afternoon  or  dinner  dress  that 
might  have  been  made  from  a  kitchen  tablecloth.  A  two-piece  turquoise  cotton  changes  with  accessories, 
from  morning  to  afternoon;  a  slim  black  skirt  with  vivid  printed  jacket  is  ready  for  an  important 
moment.    Only  summertime  allows  such  carefree  kind  of  charm — a  woman's  privilege  to  indulge. 


Left:  the  bolero  is  a  quick  cover-up  when  vou  don't 
want  bare  shoulders  :  same  pattern  as  photographed. 
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Right:  white  pique  with  striped  sash  and  cap  shoul 
ders  and  wrap-around  skirt.   1353 :  10  to  18;  28  to  36 
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Checked  cotton  two-piece  play  suit  for  swimming  or 
sunning;  pattern   includes  skirt.     1354:    10  to  36. 


A 

^hort-cut  blue  cotton  overalls '^^^  bow  dress,  pretty -as-a -picture  dress;  gay       Striped  classic  in  rayon  crepe;  make  it 
anned;    are  newer,  cooler,  ydn-weave  rayon.    1369:  12  to  18;  30  to  36.       in  your  favorite  color.    1335:   12  to  38. 


FOR  BACK  AND  OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND 
PRICES  OF  THESE  PATTERNS,  SEE  PAGE  140 

Buy  liull>».>.i<l  Pall.riis  dt  the  store  which  Hells  them  id 
y.our  .-it*  Or  onlrr  ihiiii  b>  mail,  postage  prepaid,  from 
Hollywood  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  or   2   Duke  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada! 


s- ;  pitik-and-white 
cotton  ;  crocheted  shoulder  straps. 


Romantic  mid  neiv:  crisp  white  eyelet  embroidered  cotton  afternoon  dress  ivith  blot 
velvet  ribbon  drawn  through  at  neck  and  pockets ;  wear  fresh  flowers  at  waistlin 


WEEKS'  umm  WITH  m] 


Two  weeks  when  the  sun  shines  with  a  very  special  brilhance,  when  the  clothes  you  wear  are 

as  much  fun  as  the  places  you  go.  Time  for  quick  changes — from  bathing 

suits  and  play  dresses  to  evening  gowns  all  in  one  day.  Your 

wardrobe  has  no  time  to  spend  a  week  at  the  cleaners;  and  you  can  keep  it  on  your  own 

camping  grounds  by  choosing  carefullv.    Sun-back  cottons  are  new  in 

fashion,  easy  to  keep  fresh  for  each  day.  Add  your  own  ideas;  sweetheart  roses 

at  the  waistline  of  a  crisp  white  eyelet  afternoon  dress  are  romantic — 

for  you  and  for  him!   Fresh  white  gloves  and  sandals  go  well  with  your  ruffled  lawn 

for  church  on  Sunday  mornings;  bright  flowers  add  the  extra 

gaietv  to  your  summer  dancing  dress.  These  are  the  dresses  that  put  the  holiday  into  your 

vacation — and  take  the  burden  away  from  your  budget.         BY  DA11%'IV  I'KOWELL 


Moonlight  and  music  for  a  summer  evening 
gown  '.flowered  chintz,  organdy-trimmed  top. 
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THIS  is  a  small  front  yard  that  was  new  and  bare  at  the  end  of  spring,  the  way  many 
have  been  in  the  past  and  will  be  again  in  the  future,  when  it  was  too  late  for  start- 
ing a  lawn;  yet  by  the  beginning  of  summer  it  was  coloring  up  to  the  condition  in 
which  you  find  it  here.  For  quite  a  few  places  it  may  suggest  an  alternative  to  the 
more  customary  grass-and-evergreen  treatment;  and  it  also  may  suggest  a  different 
use  in  other  places  for  these  familiar  bedding  annuals  which  give  such  a  long  season  of 
full  and  dependable  bloom.  The  plants  in  this  case  were  that  occasional  gardeners'  bar- 
gain which  many  local  greenhouses  can  offer  from  a  surplus  supply  as  June  approaches 
and  the  spring  planting  season  closes — plants  which  then  must  either  be  put  in  the 
ground  or  be  thrown  away.  The  salvia,  or  scarlet  sage,  for  instance,  is  a  plant  which 
nine  times  out  of  ten  is  either  neglected  or  abused.  It  is  seldom  at  its  best  alone;  its 
brilliant  red  requiring  the  relief  and  foil  of  such  lavender  blue  as  ageratum  and  the 
clear  bright  white  of  things  like  phlox  ( drummondi)  and  wax  begonia— the  three  colors 
striking  a  patriotic  note,  as  well  as  one  that  stirs  up  any  garden,  large  or  small.  The 
begonias,  ageratum  and  salvia  should  be  started  early  under  glass— the  phlox  less 
early— if  you  want  plants  which  will  be  ready  to  bloom  by  the  time  they  go  in  the 
ground.  Which  is  why  you  may  find  potted  plants  to  be  available  at  this  time,  perhaps 
reduced  in  price,  and  ready  to  bring  immediate  color  to  an  empty  bed  or  space  like 
this  one  in  the  picture.  The  wax  begonias  do  well  in  either  sunlight  or  semishade,  are 
simple  enough  to  grow  from  a  late  winter  sowing  in  a  sunny  window— likewise  the 
ageratum  and  salvia— and  while  white  is  the  best  for  this  combination,  they  also  come 
in  salmon,  pink,  red  and  yellow.  Other  salvia  varieties  are  whitish  and  bluish,  but 
here,  again,  the  red  is  best.  Some  ageratums  are  dwarfer  than  others,  and  there  are 
pink  varieties  as  well  as  lavender  blue;  but  the  dwarfest  and  the  bluest  make  the  neat- 
est and  most  vivid  effect  in  a  bedding  arrangement  with  red  and  white.  The  annual 
phlox  comes,  of  course,  in  many  colors  in  addition  to  the  white  that  is  right  for  this 
chromatic  scheme.  If  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  inexpensive  plants  for  a  red,  white  and 
blue  planting  now,  you  could  hardly  get  color  more  quickly  and  with  less  time  away 
from  your  Victory  garden.    Something,  at  least,  to  remember  for  postwar  planting. 
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LATIX  GIRLS  HAVE  THAT  CERTAIN  SOME- 
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IP  YOU  ARE  k  mmn 

Like  sparkling  Kva  Garzu,  popular  Mexican  singer,  you  might 
have:  a  serenade  beneath  your  window;  a  priceless  inherited 
lace  mantilla  or  a  fan,  M-liispering  of  flirtation;  a  taste  for 
late  hours  and  late  dining;  a  knowledge  of  fine  seeing,  and 
a  talent  for  fairylike  stitches,  taught  you  in  a  convent;  a 
poem  written  for  you;  a  gallant  cavalier  to  kiss  your  hand! 
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BY  LOriSE  PAII¥E  BENJAMIN 

Beauty  Editttr  nf  the  Jaurnaf 

WHEN  a  Latin  girl  lifts  a  provocative  eyebrow,  favors  her  swain  with  a 
half  smile  or  drops  her  lids  modestly,  she  may  be  doing  more  emotional 
damage  than  if  she  said  a  single  word.  She  is  behaving  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  her  romantic  grandmothers.  It  is  as  natural  for  her  to  surround 
herself  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  coquetry  as  it  is  for  an  American  lass  to 
pride  herself  on  being  a  good  pal. 

This  pal  relationship  between  men  and  women  is  completely  foreign  to  the 
girl  south  of  the  border.  As  far  back  as  she  can  remember,  all  her  training  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  completely  feminine.  She  usually  goes  to 
convent  school,  where  as  part  of  her  education  she  learns  fine  sewing.  Music 
and  modern  languages  have  a  more  important  place  in  her  curriculum  than 
algebra  or  political  economy.  Her  social  life  is  carefully  restricted.  She  plays 
with  girls,  or  possibly  her  brothers  or  boy  cousins.  As  she  grows  older  her 
attendance  at  mixed  gatherings  is  carefully  chaperoned.  Her  mother  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  having  her,  at  six,  play  tag  with  the  neighborhood 
boys  or,  at  sixteen,  go  with  the  gang  for  a  soda  at  the  corner  store! 

By  the  time  she  reaches  marriageable  age  she  is  a  mature  bit  of  femininity, 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  presenting  her  vivacious  personality  to  tantalizing 
advantage.  She  liinls  where  an  American  girl  makes  a  forthright  statement, 
capitalizes  her  need  of  male  protection  and  indulgence  where  northern  girls 
boast  of  their  independence.  Her  deep-rooted  determination  to  fascinate  men 
to  her  side  is  no  less  sure  because  of  her  indirect  method.  She  is  adept  at 
stirring  the  imagination  of  the  opposite  sex  with  her  suggestion  of  mystery,  her 
half  promises,  her  ability  to  convey  her  need  of  a  strong,  man  to  fight  her  battles. 
There,  probably,  is  her  greatest  weapon  of  all,  for  never  was  there  a  truly  male 
heart  that  did  not  beat  faster  at  the  thought  of  defending  a  loved  woman. 

Against  these  assets  our  Yankee  girl  offers  a  fine,  straightforward  companion- 
ship with  a  desire  for  partnership  rather  than  protection.  She  has  also  a  lively 
sense  of  humor  and  a  tremendous  ability  for  good  sportsmanship.  Her  co- 
educational schooling  and  her  natural  association  with  boys  throughout  her 
growing-up  days  do  not  tend  to  make  her  a  siren  in  their  eyes.  At  eighteen 
she  is  still  "Peggy,  that  girl  I  grew  up  with."  She  herself  would  be  slightly 
embarrassed  if  she  were  described  as  "exotic." 

Who  comes  out  ahead  in  this  romantic  game:  the  South  American  orchid 
(and  remember,  orchids  are  sturdier  than  they  look!)  or  the  wind-swept  blue- 
bell of  the  North? 

Marriage  statistics  indicate  that  the  ladies  of  both  continents  are  doing 
admirably.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Latin  girls  are  envying  northern 
freedom,  and  adopting  more  of  it  every  day,  proves  they  do  not  believe  that 
increased  liberty  will  necessarily  make  them  lose  their  legendary  charm. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  each  group  can  afford  to  learn  something 
from  the  other.  Or  perhaps  they  already  have,  for  in  talking  to  delightful  men 
and  women  from  both  the  Americas,  and  asking  dozens  of  questions  of  girls 
of  marriageable  age,  we  found  that  their  romantic  ideas  make  sense — in  both 
hemispheres. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  thinking  is,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
border,  on  this  important  subject  of  love  and  marriage?  Here  are  our  findings: 

Which  €>f  the  following  do  you  consider  the  most  important  to  a 
happy    marriage?     Roitiantic    lore:  financial   security;    same    religion; 
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«Ms    an    incurable 
romanticist,   the 
Latin    girls    u.ould 
seem    to    win   my 
charm    vote.    But 
come   to   think  of 
it,  what  could  you 
take  to  a  ball  game 

except  a  beaut./.d 
strapping  blonde. 
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•Tin  all  for  hav- 
ing   the    motion- 
picture    talent 
scouts    discover 
more  Latin  girls- 
They  are  natural 
leading    ladies. 
Wherever    they 
lead,    men  fol- 
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PHIIVG.    HOW  ABOrT  YANKEE  GIRLS? 


«ir'h«nItWnk 
oS     Latin 
uomenjieould 
just  as  soon  not 
be  listed  among 
gentlemen  — 
tcho  are   sup- 
posed to  prefer 
blondesl" 

BOB  BOPB 


sound  health;  similarity  of  family  background;  same  ideals  of  home 
life  (about  children,  type  of  home,  environment);  strong  mutual  in- 
terests (such  as  great  love  of  music,  sports  or  travel). 

First  choice  for  a  happy  Latin  marriage  is  similarity  of  family  background. 
Northerners  are  not  so  concerned  with  the  past  as  with  the  future,  and  their 
first  consideration  is  agreement  on  plans  for  children,  home  and  a  way  of  life. 
Romance  and  religion  receive  an  equal  Latin  vote,  but  in  the  U.  S.  A.  it  is  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  romance.  Financial  security  receives  only  middling  attention 
in  both  countries.  Other  factors  get  a  scattering  of  votes. 

What  characteristics  do  you  consider  most  attractive  in  a  young 
woman? 

"A  good  figure!"  chorus  the  girls  south  of  the  border,  giving  this  item 
more  than  twice  as  many  votes  as  do  their  northern  competitors.  A  reason 
for  this  however,  might  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  emphasis  on 
physical  education,  sports  and  weight  control  in  our  hemisphere,  so  that  most 
of  our  twenty-year-olds  take  a  slim,  firm  figure  for  granted.  Social  grace  and 
healthy  vitality  rank  high  as  assets  in  both  groups.  Love  of  children  was  next 
in  importance  with  Latins.  Yankee  girls  would  like  to  have  pleasant  speaking 
voices  and  a  sense  of  humor.  This  last  was  not  checked  by  any  South  American 
of  either  sex  as  a  necessary  feminine  trait ! 

Do  you  consider  the  chaperon  a  desirable  institution? 

The  duenna  is  doomed,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  findings.  Only  at  dances 
is  she  internationally  acceptable,  and  the  Latins  make  a  further  conces- 
sion in  approving  her  for  evening  movies,  "depending  on  the  age  and 
responsibility  of  the  movie-goers."  These  girls  of  Spanish  background  admit, 
however,  that  this  viewpoint  is  a  far  cry  from  the  cloistered  era  of  their 
grandmothers,  when  no  properly  brought  up  young  lady  appeared  on  the 
streets,  even  in  daytime,  unless  accompanied  by  an  older  woman. 

What  gifts  do  you  consider  appropriate  for  a  young  man  to  give  a 
girl  he  admires  but  is  not  engaged  to? 

The  old  favorites,  books,  candy  and  flowers,  are  well  up  in  front  for  everyone. 
A  modem  addition  is  phonograph  records,  equally  popular  with  both  groups 
and  taking  a  slight  precedence  over  perfume — perhaps  out  of  kindness  to  a 
young  man's  pocketbook.  No  handbags,  lace  handkerchiefs  or  jewelry — even 
imitation.  No  gold  diggers! 

What  studies  do  you  consider  most  desirable  for  a  girl  who  has  finished 
her  formal  education  but  who  wishes  to  equip  herself  for  richer  living? 

Music,  modern  languages  and  art  win  in  Latin  America,  in  that  order.  In 
the  north,  music  and  current  events  tie  for  first  place.  In  both  groups  there  is 
a  scattering  of  votes  for  money  management,  child  care,  nursing  and  home  •, 
decoration.  A  marginal  notation  on  a  Cuban  questionnaire  explains  that  nursing  '': 
and  child  care  are  so  thoroughly  instilled  in  the  average  young  woman  in  her  . 
country,  in  her  own  home,  there  is  no  need  of  special  courses.  A  doctor  who  ; 
has  been  giving  first-aid  instruction  to  hundreds  of  girls  of  all  nationalities  -. 
agrees  that  most  South  American  girls  know  (Continued  on  Page  156) 
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YOU  m  A  mm  girl 


You  are  probably  brown-haired,  gray  or  hazel  eyed,  and 
laughing,  and  you  have  special  privileges  not  dreamed  of 
by  Latin  girls.  You  have  been  to  coeducational  school;  men 
are  your  "pals";  you  love  juke-box  parties,  are  not  afraid 
of  "bUnd  dates,"  consider  the  telephone  indispensable  in 
your  dating,  adore  cutting  in  at  dances,  and  impromptu 
midnight  excursions  with  the  gang  to  "diners"  for  hot  dogs! 


"It  isn't  the    na- 
tionality  but   the 
character     that 
counts  with  me. 
like  sweetness  in  a 

girl  and,  above  all, 
Uanthertobem 
per  cent  woman. 

Mexican  Sporw 
Announcer 


"JVoturally.    I'*" 
prejudiced,   but 
rr:e  learned  that 
ujorking   in   P'^' 
tures  with  Latin 
ladies     doesnt 
come   under    the 
heading     o) 

work." 

ABTIIBO 
DE  COBDOVA 
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^as  home 2  ?,?^  ^^'Jor  named  gjfcl^y^  °"  a 

"marine  ind  tt?  '"."^  ^''^y'«  frSnd    L^l  ^°°'- 
thevaii     "/"at  saibr  Bin  au         '  ^"nabee  a 

youthfuln'Js  R,  l\''  ^  proof  ow'"  ''t"^*^^ 
^er  nighti;  ';  . '  ^^''^r.  when  Th.  ,  "^other's 
thing  fudi  ?""''  °^  fhe  children?  '^°"^  "^ade 

abouttogol""'^^^^  down  the'   .""^  "^^^t. 
her  bringfhe  r  '  ""T^  ^'^h  B,J  Sh'^^^'f^^'  -""st 

Oh,  God  "ru    ,^^  ^as-  ^"'^eatening 

^'^-^  happen  to'^tmV^^P-yed^'-don-t  Jet  any. 


^hile  Elsie  JUrP. 

^dea  of  kilJintr  Ai  ^^^  ^3id  that  she'ri  „• 

Joe  Pic-      ^^^are.  Insfp:.^      ,    °  ^'^en  up  th^ 

-heating  5^'?  "P'"  ^STh'^  '^°'"^^P°"d 
Charlotte  T?  ?'  '■^•"  ™"'"  ^^"^^ 

thousand  mih^^  ^°  telephone  to    fnh 


a.  she  listened 


-Hours    Sh  ^^^ 

not  seeing  it    r  f "  '^^  staring  at  the  ^  i     u 
excitement      u^^^  came  in  Tht  telephone, 

'°oked™X7K^f  ^^'^c star  "ed ch^'ri?.' ^''^^"0"s 
bridge  tabl''^'  ''^^  thought  ^ J  °"'^-  ^°™en 
Jook  was'^J;  ^fding  abouf  a' f/''P'"«  over  a 
had  sSf  ""p^^^o'-e  she  coufd  L  '""'"^"^-  ^he 

Panic  receded  Af/.  ^tsy  said. 

s=^e«~;'°°"^-tf^-^a»r*- 

"ife  and  S  ?       '  '"*y  SW  l"^m        °"  '  'eep 

-•'s-; -its  S3 


tha°"indTt'"'"^°^^  looked  at  th 

--^-  -w'h^ S%^'^^>'  was  atrS  h'^ 

sSnt:-hitgh^ro2^^^^^^^^ 

t'on   aS  arr  'f '^^  ^"ality  o?dre,   "''  ^f^'"  had 
thought   fr^'^'^'^P'^nce.     Chariot f.  !/"^  ^^P^cta- 

soonf-B  tsv  w    t'  ^"owledge  tL?''^^^^   her 
^3d  been    ^J°"'d  ^^  a  woman     h    '°°n-too 

-'^ed  fr:mTe7il""^"^S:n\g'^I,r:^  '°^^- 
^f^y  was  too  C;^  P°^^nancy  ?  g^  sv    r 

7---&^^i;^-£i*^iy. 

Absently  ru    ,  "tuetmger. 

B'iJs.  mostly  S,"'  PP^"^d  the  other  I... 
from  the  P  TA     P'"^  "^w  clothes  T     "^^'• 

^"g  problem  of  iuv  '"r''"^  ^«  di  cuj  fh.'""'"'^^ 
schools  No^;  ^"^"''6  dehnquenrv  ■  ^'"°w- 
Battle  of  r  fr^''  of  an  overdue  hT  '"  ^he  high 
way   forgofto??^''^^'  ^S  be°?  "^''^^  ^he 

T:'^^^^^^tS?^if--^ 

'aw  to  keep  hio-h      u    "   •   ^^e  possihm/"f"' stores 

-  •   •   ■   discipline  in  tku'^^rate  to  the 

^  -frnpatientlv  Ph.  ,  '^  ''"'"^s 

Teachers.    0 £  ^^l^"""^   crumpled   th. 

a  drip^^'^^''^'^"'  either.  ThafS^^'^.'ne.   No 
"Don't  talk  H    .  "^°^  his  IS  just 

:;^«  'f 't  were  tr  'e'   ^ofv'  '''^^'"'""e  said  sham, 
Jt's  nothing  but  thnV         ^"°w  it  isn't    Yn,  i  ^'^• 
Of  course  pu"^  ''^.'Poor  woman -c":-  ^""  '<now 


3!'«nothingTuUha7°"'"°-'-^'n^^^^^^ 
a^rr?ed''^-i'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-pSt  pStiSr  r^ "-  ^"st"a'  ^"^^' 

SL!^..-"    Sl^^Jg^^^k^^ogness^^ 
Bit  about    her 

CharSLT'y"^P"'^  caressing  chee. 

^ove  you    I'd  n""''^  wonderful    Chl?  ''^^'"st 

k*  wS  th  .  ™™'»  thai  B  ,".,  I'-'''  '""  '"' 


7o  his  amazement,  when  he  bent  down  to  her,  he  found  she 
was  crying.  "Why,  you  silly  little  dope,  donh  you  know  I 
love  you  better  than  everything  on  this  earth  put  together?" 
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BY  ANN  BATCHELDER 


IHTOT  long  ago  I  received  a  card  from  Mexico.  It  came  from 
\  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  down  there  finding  out,  I  think,  the 
1  secrets  of  that  siesta-loving  land  where  the  lotus  flowers 
■'•'  bloom.  Or  do  they?  Can  it  be  some  other  flower  of  forget- 
fulness  that  I'm  thinking  of— poppies,  perhaps,  or  balm? 

Anyway,  this  post  card  has  a  picture  on  it  of  a  mysterious- 
looking  stairway,  leading  up  to  a  vine-hung  balcony  and  door 
in  the  stone  wall  of  an  inn.  When  I  write  the  words  "vine- 
hung"  they  give  little  idea  of  the  way  it  is.  These  are  more 
than  flowering  climbers;  they  are  the  extreme  luxuriance  and 
abandon  of  vines,  the  leaves  and  flowers  all  intertwined  in  a 
magnificence  strange  to  northern  eyes,  even  to  the  eyes  of  as 
enthusiastic  a  gardener  as  the  one  who  writes  this  piece. 

The  Beat  Iteseriptinn  ot  All.  Shadows  lurk  here  in  this 
paved  courtyard,  and  the  half-open  doors  invite  to  a  promise 
of  coolness  within.  The  perfume  of  strange  flowers  comes  on 
the  evening  wind.  You  know  that  somewhere  in  the  cool 
recesses  of  that  ancient  inn  a  table  is  set  for  you,  as  if  waiting 
for  you  many  a  long  day,  until,  your  travels  completed,  you 
can  rest  by  the  fountain  in  the  patio  and  wait  for  the  call  to 
supper.  There  you  will  drink  strong,  iced,  fragrant  coffee,  eat 
the  chicken  fried  crisp  and  brown  outside,  tender  and  sweet 
within.  You'll  eat  your  fill  of  rice,  each  kernel  separate  and 
dry,  and,  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  of  one  of  the  wonderful 
sauces.  This  time  it  will  be  mole  sauce,  liberally  bestowed  on 
chicken  and  rice,  as  hot  as  a  breath  from  Hades,  and  as  be- 
guiling as  a  Mexican  beauty  leaning  from  her  balcony. 

All  This  an  a  tMtIf  CardT  All  these  things  a  single  pic- 
ture post  card  brought  to  my  eyes  and  mind.  It  is  only  a  single 
flight  of  old  stone  steps  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  lovely  wayside 
inn.  Just  a  balcony  and  a  door,  a  great  jar  of  flowers  on  the  • 
stone  post,  a  little  courtyard  of  worn  old  stone.  That's  the 
picture.  But  the  best  description  of  this  place  that  I  could 
possibly  dream  of  is  the  one  Mr.  Gould  wrote:  "If  you  want 
to  stay  at  an  utterly  enchanting  place,  try  this.  It  is  a  place 
where  tomorrow  never  comes."  They  ought  to  put  that  on 
some  of  their  post  cards,  those  people  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
That  would  bring  the  tired  folks  in  and  make  them  stay 
awhile:  "A  place  where  tomorrow  never  comes." 

i»  It  Hot,  l»  It  Spiffay  It  is,  or  it  isn't  Mexican.  That's 
one  thing  about  Mexican  cooking:  it's  got  to  be  hot  or  it 
doesn't  make  a  hit  with  these  sun-struck  people  or  the  stranger 
inside  the  gate.  We  want  what  we  bargain  for  in  this  world. 
And  we  know  that  peppers  (Continued  on  Page  71) 
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OKIIKIIS  FKOM  UEADQITARTERS 

Washingtutit  D,  C 

Join  the  "Clean  Plate  Drive"  to  save 
food  and  see  that  the  family  does  too.   Serve 
no  more  than  you  think  they  will  eat.   Cut 
down  on  "firsts,"  then  serve  "seconds"  when 
actually  wanted. 
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1  Well,  here's  an  old  cliche:  "June  is  the  month  of 
roses."  Also  beetles,  apis  fappis?  Where's  that 
speller?).  But  oh,  those  Paul's  scarlets!  Right  over 
the  wall. 

2  There  are  little  parties,  big  parties  and  parties 
that  just  come  about.  Now  a  canape  that's  filling  as 
well  as  stylish  is  crab  meat  mixed  with  grated  cheese 
put  together  with  a  good  cream  sauce,  heaped 
on  rounds  of  toast  and  broiled.  Put  in  your  files. 

;|  A  dash  of  lemon  juice  in  clear  veal  or  chicken 
broth  is  like  the  unexpected  crocus.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  From  imagination,  plus  a  lemon. 

4  Veal  brings  up  the  subject  of  cutlets.  Bread, 
spread  with  fat  and  broil.  Surround  with  boiled 
noodles  and  mushrooms.  Cream  sauce  with  onions 
and  tiny  cubes  of  fried  salt  pork — what  a  dish! 

5  Watei  ;ress  is  at  its  best.  In  a  soup  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  Potato  and  water  cress  is  perfect.  And 
this  asks  for  onions  too. 

O  Never  forget  to  put  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  in  the 
water  when  you  cook  broccoli.  Don't  ask  me  why, 
but  do  it. 

X  Maybe  I've  said  it  before;  if  so.  quote:  "Serve 
broiled  or  fried  chicken  on  squares  of  fried  hominy." 
Unquote. 

O  Salted  whipped  cream  stirred  into  mayonnaise 
is  a  delicious  and  unusual  sauce  for  broccoli  or  even 
asparagus.  Although  I'm  not  one  for 
sauce  on  asparagus. 

H  Tell-il-rwt-in-Gath  dept.:  To  keep 
cherries  fresh  all  the  year,  a  layer  of 
cherries,  then  one  of  hay,  and  so  on  to 
fill  a  crock.  Make  airtight  and  set  in 
the  chimney  comer. 

10  Comed-beef  pufT  for  Sunday  break- 
fast. Interested?  Take  one  part  shred- 
ded corned  beef  to  two  parts  creams 
mashed  potatoes.  Season  and  add  a 
little  marjoram.  Cover  with  grated 
cheese  and  broil.  Don't  be  late  to 
church.  ^   • 

11  Why  not  vary  that  custard  pie  with  :.^^ 
frosted    applesauce    in    the    custard? 
Cover  with  a  meringue  and  dust  with 
cinnamon.  You  have  something  here. 

12  Scrambled  eggs  with  kippered  her- 
ring for  a  breakfast  or  supper  diih  is 
only  a  reminder.  Just  another  hands- 
across-the-sea  idea.  Not  many  so  good — 
at  least  to  me.  (Broil  the  herring.  Split 
or  don't  split.) 

13  Herb  note:  Fried  potatoes  are  what 
they  are  until  you  add  a  touch  of  rose- 
mary. For  deep-fat  frying,  put  the 
rosemary  in  the  fat.  May  sound  wild, 
but  so  does  a  lark. 

14  Are  you  longing  for  a  new  soup? 
Take  four  cups  of  chicken  broth,  add  a 
cup  of  cut  sauteed  mushrooms.  Season 
and  add  a  dash  of  curry.  Polish  off  with 
a  cup  of  scalded  thin  cream.  Then  serve 
with  toasted  crackers  or  fried  croutons 
of  bread.  A  wonder  in  a  tureen  or  out. 


BY  AM  BATCUELDER 


15  Oysters  may  be  out,  but  strawberries  and 
melons  are  in.  Limes  with  melons — lemons  too. 
-■\nd  if  >'ou  don't  know  what  to  do  with  strawberries, 
where've  1  been  all  my  life ! 

16  Grated  cheese  and  a  little  nutmeg  make  string 
beans  as  e.xotic  as  Hedy  Lamarr  in  a  jungle,  and 
that's  some  exotic. 

17  With  roast  lamb  (I  trust  it  is  still  around),  go 
right  ahead  with  scalloped  or  broiled  tomatoes, 
braised  scallions  and  curried  rice.  Pride  doesn't 
always  go  falling  down,  and  it  won't  now. 

18  Scrambling  for  scrapple  was  an  old  Philadel- 
phia custom.  The  rest  of  us  got  onto  it.  Wonderful 
fried  with  a  cheese  omelet  or  scrambled  eggs. 

lO  Boiled  mustard  dressing  must  be  on  your  must 
list  for  a  potato  salad  with  diced  tongue.  Little 
pickles  and  sliced  tomatoes  are  prescribed  here  too. 
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20  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Beefsteak  is  at  its  best 
when  fried,  with  tomatoes,  letting  all  stew.  Add 
hot  water  and  sugar.  Cook  for  one  hour."  Must 
have  had  water  buffalo  in  mind. 

21  Never  mistake  spaghetti  for  excelsior.  That 
has  to  be  boiled  longer,  but  spaghetti  is  a  ten- 
minute  job.  With  creamed  chipped  beef,  it  sets  up 
a  good  platter. 

22  Of  course  you  go  for  Welsh  rarebit.  Spread 
the  toast  with  chutney,  serve  in  shallow  casseroles 
with  the  rarebit.  Need  I  say  more? 

23  A  peacock'll  have  nothing  on  you  when  you 
dash  out  with  a  bowl  of  waffle  mix  (mixed,  natu- 
rally i  and  old  faithful,  otherwise  known  as  the 
waffle  iron.  Some  good  broiled  bacon  softeneth  the 
heart,  whetteth  the  appetite. 

24  Plain  cream  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  and 
shaved  maple  sugar,  passed  with  hot  apple  pie,  will 
get  you  a  blue  ribbon  at  anybody's  country  fair. 
Don't  forget  it. 

25  When  you  make  that  favorite  chocolate  cake, 
cut  it  in  slices  and  put  a  scoop  of  mint  sherbet 
on  each  slice.  Pass  it  quick;  it  will  go  faster  than 
that. 

20  Wonderful  indeed  are  English  muffins,  tom^ 
not  cut — in  half,  spread  with  butter  or  margarine, 
and  over  all  shaved  maple  sugar  and  done  in  the 
broiler.  With  tea,  coffee,  hot  chocolate. 


27  Never  be  fooled  by  a  caper.  Let 
them  be  confined  to  the  rumpus  room. 
To  my  notion,  few  dishes  are  improved 
by  these  deceptive  buds.  They  survive 
on  propaganda. 

28  These  New  England  products  are 
supreme:  the  lobster,  the  speckled  trout 
and  the  buckwheat  cake.  The  codfish 
cake  is,  like  the  sundial,  secure  on  its 
pedestal. 

20  When  "all's  said  and  all's  done," 
what  could  be  better  than  a  slice  of 
broiled  ham  well  glazed  with  molasses 
and  walled  in  with  poached  peaches 
stuffed  with  burnt  almonds?  Don't  an- 
swer. The  answer  is  nothing ! 

*•"  The  flower  beds  are  trimmed, 
the  roses  are  in  bloom,  the  last,  linger- 
ing spring  blossoms  are  looking  to  re- 
tirement, and  along  the  brick-paved 
walks  the  lilies  cast  a  fragrant  shadow. 
Now  let  us  watch  for  the  evening  star. 


THE  FOl\XTAl]X 

Uvrf  ire  trill  linger  long 
In  the  tirilight  of  the  dan. 

Hear  the  itoft,  faltering  mong 
That  the  tratera  plag. 

Onig  the  learea  are  left 
To  fill  the  broken  urn; 

Soon  in  the  garden  herett-^ 
Waiting  her  lot>er»^  returm. 

OnIg  the  irhinpering  treem 
Speak  of  theae — talk  of  theme. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


•  Now  you  can  get 
creatn  of  mushroom  soup 

uguin  ! 


Campbell's  new  pack 
Is  at  your  grocer's 


GOOD  NEWS  about  food  is  an  event  these  days 
.  .  .  and  the  good  news  that  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Mushroom  Soup  is  back,  will  be  welcomed  with 
cheers  by  soup-lovers  all  across  the  country.  This 
out-of-the-ordinary  soup  was  a  great  favorite  of 
young  and  old  alike  and  families  everywhere  asked 
for  it  again  and  again. 

Now  it's  back  in  all  its  glory  .  .  .  the  same 
smooth,  rich  creamy  mushroom  flavor . . .  the  same 
enjoyable,  appetizing  soup  that's  such  satisfying 
eating.  And  you'll  find  it's  made  with  that  same 
Campbell  skill  from  farm-fresh  cream  and  deU- 
cate,  tender  young  hothouse  mushrooms  that 
fairly  melt  in  your  mouth. 

If  you've  a  hankering  for  something  really  good 
to  eat,  get  a  few  cans  from  your  grocer  today. 
Your  old  favorite  couldn't  be  coming  back  at  a 
better  time.  Just  now  when  meals  need  every  bit 
of  noiuishment  you  can  give  them,  and  you're  at 
wit's  end  to  devise  tempting  dishes,  you'U  give  an 
extra  cheer  for  the  best  food  news  of  the  year  .  .  . 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  is  back  ! 


CREAM  of  MUSHROOM  SOUP 


I  dig  and  hoe 

With  all  my  might. 
The  food  I  grow 

Will  help  the  fight. 


..8^^^" 


LOOK  FOR  THE   RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL  ON  ALL  THESE  KINDS: 

AspuriiKUS  •  Bonn  with  Bacon  •  Beef  ■  Bliick  Bean  •  Bouillon 

•  Chicken  •  Chieken  Gumbo  •  Chicken  Noodle  •  Clam  Chowder  • 
Consomme  •  Green  Pea  •   Mock  Turtle  •  Cream  of  Mushroom 

•  Ox  Tail  •  Pepper  Pot  ■  S(^otch  Broth  ■  Tomato  •  Vegetable  • 
\'egelarian  Vegetable  'Vegetable-Beef. 
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Jdne,  1944 


Stomach" ache  or  ^appendicitis? 

—it's  not  for  you  to  say 


DON'T  DO  THIS;  If  you  have  an 
unusual  abdominal  pain — don't  take 
laxatives  or  home  remedies;  take  no 
food  or  liquids,  except  water. 

Forego  your  usual  daily  business. 
Don't  rub  the  spot  that  hurts,  or  apply 
an  ice  bag  or  hot-water  bag. 

WHY  NOT?  Your  appendix  may  be 
inflamed.  Food  or  laxatives  might  rup- 
ture the  appendix  and  spread  infection— 


the  cause  of  most  deaths  m  appendicitis. 
These  comphcations  are  four  times  as 
frequent  among  those  who  have  taken 
hixatives. 

Moreover,  physical  exertion  or  mas- 
saging may  be  dangerous  if  the  appendix 
is  inflamed.  Complete  rest  may  help  pre- 
vent serious  complications.  Heat  or  cold 
might  kill  the  pain  and  give  you  the  mis- 
taken idea   that  the  attack  has  passed. 


DO  THIS;  If  the  pain  is  a  puzzling 
and  persistent  one,  if  it's  accompanied 
by  nausea  or  vomiting,  call  a  doctor 
and  rest  in  bed  until  he  comes. 

WHY?  Only  a  doctor  is  qualified  to 
say  whether  you  have  appendicitis.  He 
may  want  to  take  one  or  more  blood-cell 
counts,  watch  your  temperature,  and 
wait  for  pain  to  localize.  Chances  are  it 


isn't  appendicitis.  If  it  is,  and  the  doctor 
advises  an  operation,  quick  action  may 
save  life,  time,  and  money. 

Prompt  attention,  together  with  the 
recent  advances  in  medical  science,  have 
reduced  by  half  the  deaths  from  appen- 
dicitis in  the  past  few  years. 

You'll  find  Metropolitan's  free  booklet 
on  appendicitis  helpful.  Send  for  it. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 'J 

{A    MUTUAL    COM  HAN  Y) 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  Lemy  A.  Lincoln,  PRESIDENT 

1  Madison  Avenue.  New  'ibrk  10,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet,  64-J,  on  appendicitis. 
Name . 


Street- 
City__ 


STiite 


THEY'RE  OXLY  YOUNG  OXCE 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 


a  flood  of  color  transfigured  her  face.  She 
said,  "Take  it  easy,  wiener,"  and  was  gone. 

When  she  flew  down  the  steps,  tiptoe  like 
a  dancer,  the  wind  catching  her  curls.  Bill 
Shane  went  hot  and  then  cold.  Only  a 
couple  of  days  more.  Well,  you  could  pack  a 
lot  of  living  into  a  couple  of  days. 

As  the  car  started  it  flung  Bitsy  against 
him  and  he  looked  at  her  with  his  strangely 
expressionless  eyes,  set  so  widely  and  beau- 
tifully in  his  young  face.  The  way  her  mouth 
turned  up  at  the  comers  made  deep,  rosy 
pockets,  like  flowers.  He  hadn't  kissed  her 
yet.  When  he  got  ready  to  kiss  her,  he'd  do  a 
job,  he'd  know  where  they  were  heading. 
The  Navy  had  taught  him  not  to  waste 
ammunition. 

"Have  we  been  having  a  time,"  Bitsy 
said.  "There's  a  man  out  at  the  war  plant 
who's  crazy  about  my  sister  and  just  now  his 
wife  dropped  in — to  do  some  hair  pulling,  I 
guess.  Charlie's  in  a  dither  about  it." 

"Why?"  Bill  said.  "I  wouldn't  think  a 
little  thing  like  that  would  bother  Charlie." 

Bitsy  said  nothing,  her  eyes  upon  his  pro- 
file. His  nose  turned  up  just  a  little  and  the 
crest  of  his  hair  was  defiant.  In  her  mind, 
she  pictured  him  on  the  deck  of  a  destroyer, 
cold  and  unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  battles 
like  the  ones  in  the  movies — Midway,  and 
In  Which  We  Serve.  If  he  got  killed — she 
didn't  flinch  from  imagining  that,  because 
death  had  no  reality  for  her;  it  was  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  movies  to  an 
actor  whom  you'd  see  in  another  picture 
next  week — if  it  happened 

to  Bill  he'd  be  calmly  he-       

roic  about  it.  Maybe  his 
last  thought  would  be 
about  Bitsy.  He'd  lie  on 
the  deck,  smiling,  and 
murmur:  "Kiss  me, 
Bitsy,"  just  as  he  died. 
But  he  hasn't  kissed  me 
yet,  she  thought. 

Her  mind  came  back  to 
what  he'd  said  about 
Charlie.  She  didn't  quite 
like  the  way  it  had 
sounded. 

"You  wouldn't  say  that 
if  you  knew  Charlie,"  she 

said.  "She's  awfully  good-       

natured  and  she  likes  to 
have  everything  go  along  nice  and  easy. 
But  when  anybody  does  anything  to  one  of 
her  pups  she's  a  tigress,  all  right.  She  stands 
by  us  with  everything  she's  got,  no  matter 
what  we  do." 

Bill  wasn't  much  interested.  He  didn't 
want  to  talk  about  anybody  except  Bitsy 
herself,  and  maybe  Bill  Shane.  He  only 
nodded  and  started  humming  Pistol  Packin' 
Mama.  Maybe  it  was  in  his  head  because 
of  what  Bitsy  had  said  about  the  hair-pulling 
dame,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  remind  Bitsy  of 
her.  She  said: 

"Where  we  going,  sailor?" 

"Feels  kind  of  good  to  drive  the  ole  bus 
again,"  Bill  said.  "I  thought  we  might  just 
ride  around  awhile.  Okay?" 

"Anything  you  want  to  do  is  okay  by 
me,"  Bitsy  said. 

Junior  had  a  smudge  of  black  enamel  on 
his  nose.  He  said,  "I  been  listening,  I  heard 
her.  That  Bitsy's  sure  got  a  system." 

"What  do  you  mean — a  system?"  Char- 
lotte said. 

"Feeding  you  that  malarkey  and  then 
while  she's  got  you  purring — p-s-sst,  she's 
gone,"  Junior  said. 

"You  better  take  that  Jutland  book  back 
to  the  library,"  Charlotte  said  severely.  "  It's 
overdue,  and  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
your  allowance." 

"  I  got  to  finish  about  Jellicoe,"  Junior  said. 
"He  was  almost  as  good  as  Nelson." 

Charlotte  didn't  hear  him;  she  had  gone  to 
the  window  again,  peering  anxiously.  The 
day  was  overcast  with  a  gentle,  gray  mist. 
The  street  was  still  prosperous  and  peaceful, 
though  the  river  of  events  ran  now  so  swiftly 
between  its  charming  houses.  Why  did  she 


keep  going  to  the  window  all  the  time?  For 
whom  was  she  looking?  Not  John,  not  yet. 
Since  John  had  been  away  so  much  there 
were  times  when  she  couldn't  actually  re- 
member his  face,  though  she  knew  «t  by 
heart.  Now,  in  a  different  way,  she  couldn't 
remember  Clare. 

Down  the  confused  corridors  of  her  mind 
her  thoughts  scurried  like  rabbits  in  a  war- 
ren, trying  to  find  Clare.  Before  Clare  came 
she  had  to  find  the  right  way  to  talk  to  her, 
to  keep  from  antagonizing  her,  to  keep  her 
from  thinking  she  was  being  unjustly  accused 
of  having  meant  this  thing  to  happen.  For 
she  hadn't  meant  it  to  happen.  Charlotte 
was  passionately  sure  of  that.  She  had  to  be 
sure  of  it.  She  forced  herself,  with  a  kind  of 
violence,  to  be  sure  of  it,  shutting  her  mind 
against  everything  that  might  make  her 
doubt  it.  There  was  almost  relief  in  turning 
from  the  larger  anxiety  to  the  lesser  one,  in 
escaping  from  her  worry  about  Clare,  for  a 
moment,  by  letting  Junior  worry  her  about 
Bitsy. 

Do  YOU  mean  Bitsy  isn't  sincere  with  me, 
Junior;  is  that  what  you  mean?"  she  said. 
"You  always  get  things  cockeyed," 
Junior  said.  "I  guess  she's  sincere.  I  just 
said  that  was  her  system  of  getting  what  she 
wants."  He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  this — 
it  wasn't  any  good  with  Charlie.  "I  guess 
all  kids  have  systems,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"But  that  sounds  as  though  I  were  your 
enemy,"  Charlotte  said. 

"There  you  go,"  Junior 

said,   "imagining  things. 

Kids  want  things  I  guess 
their  folks  ought  not  to 
give  them,  but  they'll  keep 
on  trying  to  get  'em — the 
kids,  I  mean.  Look, 
Charlie,  can  I  have  a 
buck?  I  got  to  get  some 
more  black  enamel  for  my 
boat." 

Charlotte  laughed. 
"Your  system's  direct, 
anyway,"  she  said. 

"There's  nothing  wrong 
in  me  having  black 
enamel,"  Junior  said.  "I 

don't  need  a  system  for 

that.  I'm  doing  a  model 
of  that  destroyer  Bill  Shane  was  on,  the  one 
he  got  the  Navy  Cross  for — I  thought  maybe 
sometime  he'd  like  to  come  over  and  see  it." 
No  reason  she  shouldn't  give  him  a  buck  to 
buy  black  enamel  except  maybe  the  money 
ought  to  go  for  War  Stamps;  still,  it  was  a 
good  way  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  and  the 
Navy  would  be  lucky  when-  they  got  a  boy 
who  already  knew  as  much  as  John  Wilson, 
Jr.  No,  he  didn't  need  a  system  for  that. 

Alone,  Charlotte  felt  a  pressing  need  for 
somebody — somebody  to  lean  on,  to  turn  to. 
Somebody  to  talk  it  all  over  with.  On  her 
desk  was  that  picture  of  John,  the  one  he'd 
had  taken  last  year  when  the  plant  an- 
nounced his  new  job.  She  turned  to  it,  but 
she  found,  to  her  horror,  that  she  wasn't 
looking  at  John's  picture  at  all.  That  terri- 
ble old  photograph  of  Grandma  Halloran, 
in  a  high-boned  collar,  wearing  her  hair  in 
a  fringe,  kept  drawing  her  gaze.  Ridiculous, 
it  was,  too,  all  but  the  eyes.  Not  even  a 
cheap  photographer  had  been  able  to  spoil 
Grandma  Halloran's  eyes.  They  looked  out 
steadily,  facing  life  fearlessly,  prepared  to 
do  battle  for  the  things  in  which  they  be- 
lieved. The  last  person  in  the  world,  Char- 
lotte thought  wildly,  whom  she  wanted  for  a 
confidante  was  Grandma  Halloran.  Yet  she 
had  to  yield  to  the  compulsion  of  those  eyes. 
"It's  no  use  staring  at  me  Kke  that,"  she 
said  aloud.  "You're  a  back  number.  In 
your  day  they  didn't  even  admit  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  sex.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

But  as  she  took  off  her  drooping  Red  Cross 

uniform — it  seemed  to  Charlotte  she  had 

been  wearing  it  for  years — it  occurred  to  her 

that  Graridma  Halloran  had  borne  seven 

(ConliiiueJ  on  Page  50) 


FREE  FOR  ALL 

^  Two  Chinese  coolies  were 
^  arguing  heatedly  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd.  An  onlooker 
who  witnessed  the  wordy  al- 
tercation was  told  the  coolies 
were  fighting.  When  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  no  blows 
were  st  ruck ,  his  Chinese  friend 
informed  him :  "The  man  who 
strikes  first  admits  that  his 
ideas  have  given  out." 

THEY  TELL  A  STORY: 
Edited  by  Martha  Lupton(Maxwell  Droke.) 
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CARLYN'S  LUMINOUS  copper -gold  hair  intensifies  the  creamy- white  look  of  her  fine,  smootl,: 
'this  adorable  Pond's  bride-to-be  met  her  fiance  on  the  way  to  South  America— where  she  was, 
tio  visit  friends,  and  he  to  join  his  parents  who  live  part  of  the  year  in  Rio,  part  in  New 


iskin. 


going 
York. 


f  7'  U.S.O.  CANTEEN  SHOWS  Carlyn,  who  leads  in  dramatics  and  dancing  at 
her  college,  entertains  the  boys  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Base. "U.S.O. Clubs 
need  volunteers  for  all  kinds  ofwork,"  she  says,  "Maybe  jou  could  help,  too." 


'^^d£^  Uu^/zaJ, 


You  can't  quite  capture  Carlyn's  charm  in 
words,  but  you  know  she  has  stolen  your  heart 
completely — with  her  incredibly  lovely  hair,  and 
the  little-girl  naturalness  of  her  enchanting  smile. 

You  know,  too,  that  her  complexion  is  especially 
pretty — smooth,  fresh  and  soft  as  can  be.  "Pond's 
Cold  Cream,"  Carlyn  says,  "is  my  beauty  cream. 
It's  such  a  fine,  smooth  cream  you  feel  it's  bound 
to  do  nice  things  for  your  face." 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY  CARLYN  LOVES  TO  USE  IT: 

She  smooths  soft,  snowy- white  Pond's  over  her  face 

and  throat.  Pats  it  with  brisk  finger  tips  to  soften  and 

release  dirt  and  make-up.  Tissues  off. 

She  rinses  with  a  second  satin-soft  Pond's  cream- 


ing, working  the  cream  round  and  round  her  face 
with  lit  lie  spiral  whirls  of  her  lingers.  Tissues  off 
again.  "Two  crcamirigs  this  way  give  my  face  the 
loveliest,  immaculate  feeling,"  she  says. 

Give  your  complexion  this  soft-smooth  beauty  care. 
Use  your  Pond's  (4)ld  Cream  faithfiillv  —  every  night, 
every  morning  and  for  daytime  oh-an-nps.  You'll  soon 
see  why  it's  no  accident  engaged  girls  like  Carlyn, 
well-known  society  leaders  like  beautiful  Gcraldine 
Spreckels  and  Britain's  Lady  Kinross  love  Pond's  so 
well.  Ask  for  a  big  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 


ASK  FOR  A  BIG  LUXURIOUS  JAR!  Large  sizes  save  glass 
and  manpower.  And  it's  so  much  quicker  to  dip  finger  tips  of 
both  hands  in  the  lovely,  wide  Pond's  Jar, 
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Stomach-ache  or  ^yi-ppendicitis  F 

—it's  not  for  you  to  say 


DON'T  DO  THIS;  If  you  have  an 
unusual  abdominal  pain  —  don't  take 
laxatives  or  home  remedies;  take  no 
food  or  liquids,  except  water. 

Forego  your  usual  daily  business. 
Don't  rub  the  spot  that  hurts,  or  apply 
an  ice  bag  or  hot-water  bag. 

WHY  NOT?  Vinir  appendix  may  be 
inflamed.  Food  or  laxatives  might  rup- 
ture the  appendix  and  spread  infection— 


the  cause  of  most  deaths  in  apptiidicitis. 
These  complications  are  four  times  as 
frequent  among  those  who  have  taken 
hixatives. 

Moreover,  physical  exertion  or  mas- 
saging may  be  dangerous  if  the  appendix 
is  inflamed.  Complete  rest  may  help  pre- 
vent serious  complications.  Heat  or  cold 
might  kill  the  pain  and  give  you  the  mis- 
taken idea   that  the  attack  has  passed. 


DO  THIS:  If  the  pain  is  a  puzzling 
and  persistent  one,  if  it's  accompanied 
by  nausea  or  vomiting,  call  a  doctor 
and  rest  in  bed  until  he  comes. 

WHY?  Only  a  doctor  is  qualified  to 
say  whether  you  have  appendicitis.  He 
may  want  to  take  one  or  more  blood-cell 
counts,  watch  your  temperature,  and 
wait  for  pain  to  localize.  Chances  are  it 


isn't  appendicitis.  If  it  is,  and  the  doctor 
advises  an  operation,  quick  action  may 
save  life,  time,  and  money. 

Prompt  attention,  together  with  the 
recent  advances  in  medical  science,  have 
reduced  by  half  the  deaths  from  appen- 
dicitis in  the  past  few  years. 

Vbu'U  find  Metropolitan's  free  booklet 
on  appendicitis  helpful.  Send  for  it. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 'p 

(  /I    MUTUAL    C  O  M  PA  N  Y  \ 
Frederick  H.  Ecker,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  Leroy  A.  Lincoln.  PRESIDENT 

1  jMadison  .Avenue,  New  ^brk  10,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet,  64-J,  on  appendicitis. 

Name 

Street . 

City 


State- 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 
children;  she  must  have  known  something 
about  sex,  even  if  it  was  considered  polite 
not  to  talk  about  it.  Perhaps  Grandma  Hal- 
loran  might  have  been  able  to  talk  about  it, 
if  she'd  had  to,  even  to  a  girl  like  Clare.  It 
struck  Charlotte  Wilson  that  grandma 
wouldn't  have  been  doing  much  wondering, 
while  she  was  waiting  for  such  an  interview, 
about  what  she  was  going  to  say. 

"But  you'd  be  wrong,"  she  told  the 
photograph.  "Scolding  would  only  inake 
things  worse.  If  I  tried  to  talk  to  her  the 
way  you  would  I'd  only  make  her  think  I 
don't  know  anything  about  life." 

There  was  no  question  now  of  the  stem 
demand  in  Grandma  Halloran's  eyes,  no 
ducking  the  direct  accusation,  and  a  grown- 
up Charlotte  Wilson,  standing  before  her  in 
her  beautifully  fitted  slip,  was  somehow 
transformed  by  them  back  into  the  little 
girl  she  had  once  been. 

Grandma  Halloran  had  made  her  recite 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  Ladies'  Aid. 
Little  Charlotte  Halloran,  in  stiff  gingham, 
her  curls  squeezed  into  tight  braids.  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.    .    .    . 

1  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  .  .  .  Thou 

f  shalt  not  steal.   .   .   .  Thou  shalt  not  covet 

c  thy  neighbour's  wife.  .  .  ."  When  the  ladies 

s  all  complimented  grandma  on  how  smart  she 

c  was,  grandma  had  got  red  in  the  face,  but  all 

li  she  said  was,  "Oh,  she's  well  enough  when 

I  she's  clean."    And  to  Charlotte  she'd  said, 

d  "Now  you  know  them.    Don't  ever  forget 

d  them,  that's  all." 

t       The  night  when  she  had  the  measles  and 

a  Grandma  Halloran  told  her  stories  about  the 

ti  old  pioneer  days.  Her  hand 

t'  had  been  firm  and  cool  to       

hold  on  to,    and  after  a 
while  Charlotte  had  gone 

a  to  sleep.   When  she  woke 

t  up  Grandma  Halloran  was 

n  holding  her,  all  wrapped 

I  up  in  a  blanket.  "Aren't 

i  you  afraid  you'll  catch  the 

y  measles, grandma? "Char- 
lotte had  said  sleepily,  and 

w  Grandma  Halloran  had 

^  chuckled.  "I'm  too  old," 

1  she  said.  "That's  one  good 
thing  about  getting  old — 
you  can't  catch  children's 
diseases  any  more." 

s;      Her  voice  had  been  rich 

n  and  sweet  the  night  before 

h  Charlotte  Halloran  was  to       

I^  marry  John  Wilson.  "She 

hJ  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days 

b:  of  her  life.   She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and 

w  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 

w  eatcth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.   Favour  is 

ht  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain:  but  a  woman 

nc  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

M  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let 

of  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.  Her 
children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed."  It 

h^  seemed  ludicrous  now,  as  advice  to  a  young 
girl  on  her  wedding  night,  but  Grandma 
Halloran  had  never  heard  of  Freud.    She 

3)  had  to  do  the  best  she  could  with  the  Book 

ri  of  Proverbs. 

With  one  foot  hooked  around  her  ankle, 
.,.  the  way  she  always  used  to  stand  when 
Ji  Grandma  Halloran  scolded  her,  Charlotte 
hi  Wilson  was  still  facing  the  picture  when  the 
he  telephone  bell  broke  the  spell.    Her  heart 

leaped.   It  might  be  John, 
lot     But  it  was  Mimi  Cutting's  voice  saying, 

"Lotte?  I'm  sorry  about — of  course  I 
wf  thought  you  knew — I  didn't  mean  to  spill 

go  the  beans " 

"Of  course  I  knew,"  Charlotte  Wilson 
to  said  sweetly.  "Actually,  there  isn't  a  thing  to 
ov(it,  just  a  silly,  jealous  woman;  I  was  only  up- 
yoiset   because   I'd  loathe  it  being  gossiped 

'about." 
"H    "If  you  feel  that  way "  Mimi  said 

Qlowly. 
the  "Of  course  I  feel  "that  way,"  Charlotte 
day  aid.  "I  know  you  mean  well,  Mimi — you 
Thelways  do — but  I  do  hope  you  won't  talk 
thoiboufit.  Just  deny  it  flatly,  will  you?  Tihat's 
betvafest." 


June,  1944 

A  footstep  startled  her  as  she  put  down 
the  receiver.  "Oh— come  in,  Annabee,"  she 
said.  The  child  always  crept  in  like  a  scared  ( 
kitten.  She  looked  like  a  ghost  today. 

"I  was  looking  for  Bitsy,"  Annabee  said, 
her  odd  eyes  roaming  about  the  pretty  bed- 
room, admiring  it. 

"She  went  for  a  ride  with  tha^  sailor- 
Bill  Whatever-his-name-is,"  Charlotte  said. 
Then,  woman  to  woman,  "Does  Bitsy  like 
him  a  lot,  Annabee?  Is  he  a  nice  boy?" 
After  all,  Armabee  was  supposed  to  have  a 
regular  crush  on  her,  Bitsy  said.  If  Bitsy 
was  keeping  anything  from  her — not  that 
she  believed  it,  Bitsy  was  too  frank  and  con- 
fiding— she  might  as  well  find  out  about  it. 
That  remark  of  Junior's  still  hurt. 

"I  don't  know  whether  Bitsy  likes  him 
much  or  not,"  Annabee  said  flatly.  "He's  all 
right,  I  guess."  Her  voice  sharpened  with  an 
odd,  unchildlike  bitterness.  "As  all  right  as 
boys  ever  are.  Men  have  all  the  best  of  it, 
don't  they,  Mrs.  Wilson?" 

Charlotte's  mind  and  eyes  were  upon  her 
fingernails — carefully  and  delicately,  she  was 
applying  polish  with  a  little  brush — but  her 
lips  quirked.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that," 
Charlotte  said,  smiling.  "I  think  myself — 
especially  in  America — an  attractive  woman 
has  all  the  best  of  it.  I  think  she  can  get 
about  anything  she  wants  out  of  a  man,  if 
she  goes  about  it  right." 

"Do  you?"  Annabee  said.  The  strange 
eyes  fastened  upon  Charlotte;  they  made 
her  uncomfortable — they  were  old  and  hun- 
gry like  the  eyes  of  slum  children  staring  at 
toys  in  a  shopwindow,  toys  they  know  they 
can  never  have.  "That's  lovely  nail  poHsh, 
Mrs.    Wilson,"    Annabee 

said.  "I  wish  I  had  some 

like  it.    What's  the  name 
of  it?" 

Charlotte  fished  in  a 
drawer  with  the  hand  she 
hadn't  started  to  do  yet. 
"Here,"  she  said,  "I've 
an  extra  supply.  I  have  it 
made  especially  for  me.  I 
can't  bear  that  violent  red. 
I'm  glad  you  like  this, 
dear." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  Anna- 
bee said,  but  she  looked 
as  though  the  strong  smell 
of  the  polish  had  made  her 
a  little  sick,  the  way  it  did 
some  people.   "Well — tell 

Bitsy  I  was  here,  tell  her 

to  come  over  tonight,  will 
you,  Mrs.  Wilson?"  She  lingered,  as  though 
there  was  something  more  she  wanted  to 
say,  and  then  bolted  as  swiftly  if  not  as 
gracefully  as  Bitsy  herself 

A  funny  girl.  The  smell  of  some  perfume 
much  too  old  for  a  child  of  Annabee's  age 
fought  in  the  room  with  the  odor  of  nail 
polish.  Charlotte  felt  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able. The  idea  was  absurd.  She  was  getting 
as  bad  as  a  high-school  principal.  Annabee 
had  always  had  a  bad  color,  pale  and  green- 
ish; it  went  with  that  kind  of  hair.  Just  the 
same,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  Bitsy 
weren't  quite  so  friendly  with  her.  She'd  put 
her  foot  down  on  Bitsy's  going  over  there 
every  evening. 

"I'll  drive  you  "home,"  Joe  McCarey  said. 
"  I've  got  time  before  I  go  to  work." 

The  afternoon  had  turned  hot;  he  felt 
sticky,  exhausted.  That  was  because  he 
wasn't  sleeping  very  well.  And  losing  sleep 
wasn't  doing  him  any  good,  physically  or 
mentally.  Only  last  night  the  graveyard- 
shift  superintendent,  taking  over,  had  said, 
"Look,  Joe,  I've  worked  here  quite  a  while 
myself  I  know  what  I'm  doing;  how  about 
not  snapping  at  me  like  that?"  And  on  a 
job  like  his  a  man  couldn't  afford  to  make 
any  more  enemies  than  he  had  to. 

Yet  Clare  looked  cool  and  immaculate  and 
undisturbed.  A  clean  fragrance  that  was  al- 
most medicinal — no,  it  was  like  herbs,  or 
sage  in  the  desert — came  from  her;  it  was 
the  way  those  steel  gears  that  looked  like 
flowers  ought  to  smell. 

I'm  going  nuts,  Joe  thought.  Gears,  smell- 
ing like  flowers! 


COIVDUCT  METTLE 

^  The  men  who  try  to  do 
^  something  and  fail  are  in- 
finitely better  than  those  who 
try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed. 

—LLOYD  JONES. 

If  it  wasn't  for  faith,  there 
would  be  no  living  in  this 
world.  We  couldn't  even  eat 
hash  with  any  safety  if  it 
wasn't  for  faith. _josh  bILUNGS. 

When  you  arc  right  you  can 
afford  to  keep  your  temper; 
when  you  are  wrong  you  can't 
afford  to  lose  it.     _e  m.STATLER. 
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COTTON 
<^  A  jgfConiTort! 


si^TtTy-^l^^, 


ALL  the  qualities 
which  make  modern 
internal  protection 
safe,  satisfactory, 
and  economical  are 
found  in 


FOR   10  IN  APPLICATORS 


x 


Because  of  this  damty,   carefully  designed 
applicator,  Meds  insorbers  ore  easy-to-use! 


"Clare,"  he  said,  and  was  furious  becaust^  ,^j. 
his  voice  shook 

"Yes,  darling,"  Clare  said.  When  she  said  .,• 
"darling"  it  sounded  crisp  and  vivid. 

"I  can't  stand  much  more  of  this,"  Jo'^. 
said.  "I've  got  to  get  some  sleep.    I  can' 
work  unless  I  do."  , 

"But  you  must  see  there  isn't  anything  j 
can  do  about  it,"  Clare  said. 

Sometimes  when  she  talked  like  that  Jo  ^ 
McCarey  wondered  if  she  knew  what  sh^ 
was  talking  about  or  if  she  got  it  out  of  '  i   ' 
book.  With  a  short,  barking  laugh,  he  said    • 
"I  think  you're  a  mermaid  or  a  devil.  Yo 
haven't  got  human  feelings."  ., 

In  her  lap,  Clare's  fingers  curled  into  tigh 
little  fists.  "I  have  human  feelings,"  sh  ., 
said,  "but  I  thought  we  both  believed  in  no 
letting  emotions  control  our  lives.    It's  aU, 
simple,  really." 

"Is  it?  What's  so  simple  about  it?"       ^, 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  Elsie  you  wan 
a   divorce,"   Clare   said   coldly.    "I    don'^ 
imagine  she'll  mind  much.  She'll  find  some 
body  else  that's  more  suited  to  her,  that  jus  ■  I 
wants  to  go  along  in  a  rut  the  rest  of  hi , 
life.    Or  perhaps  you'd  rather  just  call  th     ; 
whole  thing  off." 

"You  know  I  can't  call  it  off.  Only  I  can' 
go  on  this  way  much  longer  either." 

"Don't   you   think   any   more   we'd   b/ 
happy  together?"  Clare  said.    "Don't  yo, 
believe  in  all  we've  talked  about?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Only — only  it's  all  so 
so  complicated.  If  I'd  met  you  before  I ,,, 

"You  don't  have  to  live  with  your  mis^  ,  ,„,. 

takes  the  rest  of  your  life,  do  you?"         '^^'^wS^miLJS'l.li:.^  J...^ 

"No,  but  it's  not  as  easy  to  erase  them  a , 
you  think.  I  wish  I  could  wipe  out  the  past 
but  wishing  won't  do  it.   It  isn't  such  a  sim 
pie  thing  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  kid_ 
to  go  home  and — and  just  brush  them  off.' 

"But  Elsie  knows  you  don't  love  her,' 
Clare  said.  "I  think  she'll  be  big  enough  t( 
let  you  go.    I  would.   I — I  will,  if  that  wil'n 
help.  If  that's  what  you  want,  I'll  let  you <•**'*-*' 
go.  I'll  never  see  you  again.   Is  it?"  '*' 

Joe  MCCAREY   began  to   laugh.    "You'n^ 
wonderful,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'm  acting  lik;"^ 
a  baby.  I'm  so  much  in  love  with  you  noth,}, 
ing  else  matters.  Or  anybody."  •« 

Clare  said,  "Joe " 

To  his  amazement,  when  he  bent  down  tM-. 
her,  he  found  that  she  was  crying.  " Don't, '°' 
he  said,  "for  heaven's  sake,  don't  do  that, 
didn't  know  you  could  cry.   Why,  you  sill- 
little  dope,  don't  you  know  I  love  you  bette 
than  everything  on  this  earth  put  together'^ 
Don't  you?" 

His  lips,  when  they  found  hers,  were  we 
with  her  tears.  His  heart  pounded  so  that  b 
scared  him  and  with  one  hand  he  pulled  ove 
to  the  curb  and  stopped.  When  she  was 
his  arms,  he  couldn't  speak.  fSskin 

"There's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it,"  h     going 
said,  "this  is  it."  York. 

Desire  grew  with  their  kisses,  but  ther 
was  no  happiness  in  them  for  him  any  mon 

Still  watching  from  her  upstairs  windov 
Charlotte  Wilson  saw  the  car  draw  up.  Tl 
man  got  out  and  helped  Clare  to  the  sidiy"^ 
walk  and  they  stood  saying  good-by.  The 
made  a  stunning  picture.   Bitsy  was  righ    . 
the    man    was    remarkably    good-lookin 
Charlotte  ran  downstairs,  but  by  the  tir^.  ' 
she  got  to  the  door  Clare  came  in  alone. 

"  I  thought  you  might  bring  him  in,"  Ch; 
lotte  said.   "I   wanted  to  meet  him." 
would  be  easier  to  talk  to  Clare  if  she  b 
met  Elsie  McCarey's  husband.  ,  ^^ 

"He  has  to  be  at  work  by  three,"  CI:      ":  p\ 
said.  ,.  .1-*^ 

"Well,  that's  too  bad.   I  think  it's  abt' 
time  I  met  him.  Come  help  me  with  ^  ^^ 
stew  or  there  won't  be  any  dinner."         -.^ 

She  had  determined  upon  her  method, 
scenes.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  fake  it  ligh^^. 
to  make  fun  of  it  in  a  way  that  would  w^ 
Clare  what  a  lot  of  trouble  she  was  get,     ' 
into,  make  her  see  for  herself  how  stupid,^ 
whole  thing  would  be.  ^ 

"  Peel  the  carrots  and  potatoes,  will  yo     . 
she  said,  when  Clare  came  into  the  kitcl^'^"' 
"I've  got  a  little  meat  left;  I  thought  "^^ 


AT  U.S.O.  CANTEEN  SHOWS  Carlyn,  who  leads  in  dramatics  and  dancing  at 
her  college,  entertains  the  boys  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Base. "U.S.O. Clubs 
need  volunteers  for  all  kinds  of  work,"  she  says,  "Maybe  you  could  help,  too." 


^^^^^ 


ing,  working  the  cream  round  and  round  her  face 
with  Httle  spiral  whirls  of  her  hngcrs.  Tissues  off 
again.  "Ttco  crcamings  this  way  give  my  face  the 
loveliest,  immaculate  feeling,"  she  says. 

Give  your  complexion  this  soft-smooth  beauty  care. 
Use  your  Poiid's  Cold  Cream  faithfully — every  night, 
every  morning  and  for  daytime  clean-ups.  You'll  soon 
see  why  it's  no  accident  engaged  girls  like  Carlyn, 
well-known  society  leaders  like  beautiful  Geraldiiie 
Spreckels  and  Britain's  Lady  Kinross  love  Pond's  so 
well.  Ask  for  a  big  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 


ASK  FOR  A  RIG  LUXURIOUS  JAR!  Large  sizes  save  glass 
and  manpower.  And  it's  so  much  quicker  to  dip  finger  tips  of 
both  hands  in  the  lovely,  wide  Pond's  jar. 


"I've  got  a  little  meat  Iclt;  1  thought     "     /7  ^         /? 

make  washday  stew-that's  what  Crane  ^r^^^  a^m/  Omel  y^CC  Cieai/l  ot O/l/l/  MlCe 

(Conlinned  on  Page  53)  '"n  ^  /  w^   / 
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;;inderful  soap  that 
3s  just  like  four! 
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YouVe  lucky ! 

Swan  gives  creamy,  baby-gentle 
lather,  even  in  hard  water. 
Makes  you  feel  like  a  million 
after  a  war-busy  day. 
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Ff^ESH 


•  See  how  effectively  FF\^ESH 
stops  perspiration  —  prevents 
odor.  See  how  gentle  it  is.  Never 
gritty,  greasy  or  sticky.  Spreads 
smoothly  — vanishes  quickly. 
Won't  rot  even  delicate  fabrics ! 


Make  your  ovm  test!  If  you 
don't  agree  that  Fl\ESH  is  the 
best  underarm  cream  you've 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will 
gladly  refund  full  price. 
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NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS   PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 
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UNCLE  SAtA  SAiS:  OONT  WASTB  SOAP 

Clip  out  these  hints.  Paste  them  on  the 
bathroom  mirror  or  over  the  kitchen  sink. 
Keep  a  dish  for  soap  ends  handy. 

/.  Don't  leave  Swan 
in  water.  Don't  make 
more  lather  than 
you  need. 

2.  Beware  of  a  wet 
soap  dish!  Keep  it 
dry. 


3.  Wipe  off  grease 
and  rinse  all  dishes 
before  washing. 

T.  Save  Swah  stivers; 
dissolve  in  boiling 
water  to  make  soap 
jelly  for  dishes,  etc. 


'1        I 


MADE    BT    LEVER    BROS.    CO. 


.ABRIDGE.    MASS. 
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{Continued  from  Page  51) 
Halloran  used  to  call  it."  Her  little  laugh 
was  intended  to  be  light  and  gay  and  easy, 
but  it  didn't  come  off.  The  phony  tinkle  of  it 
caught  Clare's  ear  and  she  looked  at  her 
mother  and  at  once  her  eyes  were  alert  and 
wary.  "And  me  on  my  feet  all  day  at  the 
Red  Cross,"  Charlotte  said.  "Not  that  I'm 
not  glad  to  have  the  chance.  I  think  you 
could  spare  some  time  for  it,  too,  Clare." 

"Later  I  might,"  Clare  said.  "This  math 
course  is  a  tough  one." 

"Still,"  Charlotte  said,  "everybody's 
doing  a  lot  more  these  days.  Sometimes  I 
get  sorry  for  myself  till  I  think  how  much 
more  Grandma  Halloran  used  to  do.  I  don't 
know  how  she  ever  did  it,  doing  all  her  own 
sewing  and  washing  and  ironing,  and  a  wood 
stove  to  cook  on.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
she  didn't  do  it  by  spending  half  her  time 
in  a  beauty  parlor." 

Her  own  voice  startled  her,  the  words 
dumfounded  her.  She  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der, because  it  was  just  as  if  Grandma  Hal- 
loran had  said  them.  She  kept  looking  be- 
hind her  as  she  went  over  to  the  vegetable 
bin. 

"I  ought  to  have  mor.;  than  two  onions," 
she  said,  "but  I'll  have  to  make  them  do. 
Grandma  Halloran  said  it  was  cheating  if 
you  didn't  make  a  washday  stew  out  of  what 
you  had  in  the  house.  I  don't  know  can  I 
make  it  taste  the  way  she  did."  Then,  cas- 
ually, "I  had  an  unexpected  caller  today." 
When  Clare  said  nothing  she  had  to  go  on. 
"I  know  you  don't  mean  any  harm,  dear, 
but  I'm  afraid  you've  been  unkind  and — 
careless.   It  was  Mrs.  McCarey." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she  caught 
the  girl's  involuntary  start,  the  quick  turn 
of  the  head,  then  Clare  set- 
tled back,  a  faint  smile  on         

her  lips.  Impatience  goaded 
Charlotte. 

"I  know  how  grown-up 
you  girls  think  you  are," 
she  said — humorously,  she 
hoped.  "  I  know  you  don't 
think  it  matters  what  other 
people  think  of  the — the 
unconventional  things  you 
do,  but  sometimes  it  does 
matter.  That  poor  wom- 
an's half  out  of  her  mind 
with  jealousy — actually 
talking  about  getting  a  di- 
vorce and  naming  you  as 

corespondent  and " 

^  "You  didn't  talk  her  out  of  that,  did 
you?"  Clare  said  quickly.  "We've  been 
hoping  she'd  do  that  for  a  long  time." 

The  onion  had  got  the  better  of  Charlotte; 
she  put  it  down,  wiping  her  eyes  with  both 
wrists,  and  turned  a  streaked,  astounded 
face,  sagging  with  shock,  upon  Clare.  "But," 
she  said,  "they  have  two  babies." 

"Lots  of  people  have  babies,"  Clare  said. 
"They'll  have  their  chance  later  on;  a  man 
can't  sacrifice  his  life  and  his  ambition  to 
them.  Of  course  Joe  will  take  care  of  them." 

"So  it's  all  true!"  Charlotte's  voice  had  a 
queer,  flat  sound  in  her  ears,  as  if  something 
had  mesmerized  her.  "You're  really  just 
what  she  said  you  were.  You're  deliberately 
trying  to  take  her  husband  away  from  her, 
deliberately  trying  to  break  up  her  home!" 

Oh,  CHARLIE,  darling,"  Clare  said,  "no- 
body ever  broke  up  a  happy  home;  it  can't 
be  done.  Joe's  outgrown  her,  that's  all.  I 
knew  that  the  first  time  I  met  him.  You 
haven't  any  objection  to  divorce,  have  you? 
Half  the  women  you  play  bridge  with  are 
divorced.  What  difference  does  it  make  if 
Elsie  names  me?  Nobody  bothers  about 
things  like  that  any  more." 

Tonelessly,  Charlotte  said,  "Clare — you 
haven't  done  anything " 

Clare  laughed.  "If  you  mean  am  I  a  bad 
girl — no,  as  it  happens,  I'm  not.  An  affair 
with  Joe  wouldn't  interest  me.  I  want  to 
marry  him.  Everything  he  is  and  does  suits 
me.  Why  should  he  and  I  and  his  future  be 
sacrificed  to  a  stupid  woman  and  a  couple 
of  biological  accidents?  He  loves  me  and  he 
doesn't  love  his  wife." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  so  sure  you  can 
judge  such  things?"  Charlotte  said. 


iob 
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By  $>.  H.  Dewhurdt 

To  be  one  or  the  other 

Is  a  cruel  fate; 
To  be  loved  and  lover 

Is  the  perfect  state. 


Swift   &  ^ 


"They're  obvious   things,"   Clare   saidin  tl 
"And  anyway,  they  haven't  anything  to  die?" 
with  you,  Charlie.  You're  to  keep  out  of  thiase  t^^ 
please.    It's  my  life  and  I'm  going  to  living  IB 
it  the  way  I  like,  with  no  interference.  I've.  Ai,  ^ 
told  you  that  before." 

Charlotte  said,   "Well,  now   I've  heatodrc 
everything."  I'd 

Motionless,  she  stood  and  watched  Cla  ■ 

walk  out  of  the  kitchen.   Mechanically  sbp  by  ' 
moved  to  the  sink.  The  potatoes  had  to  ffort 
into  the  stew  just  the  same.  Junior  hadnot  lo( 
done  anything;  warm,  tenderhearted  littstani 
Bitsy,  who  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  on  purpose -id.    ' 
they  had  to  be  fed.  Her  eyes  focused  for  tit  to  t 
first  time  on  the  potatoes.  Not  much  biggi 
than  marbles.  Her  lower  lip  protruding,  sle  otl- 
stared  at  the  potato  peelings,  half  an  inc 
thick.  •  ch: 

Thai  does  it,  Charlotte  Wilson  thoughble   ' 
"That  does  it,"  she  said  aloud  and  picke  the 
up  one  of  the  thickest  peelings.  A  perso 
could  stand  just  so  much.  sy  s> 

ruLL  length  on  her  bed,  Clare  was  vivi;  d; 

against  the  tufted  yellow  spread.  At  tharlo 

sound  of  her  mother's  entrance  she  glancevem 

up  coolly,  then  her  eyes  widened.  Clare  ha( 

never  seen  her  Great-grandmother  Hallorar^  ca 

she  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  much,  aerv; 

that  moment,  Charlotte  Wilson  looked  lik.  Af 

her.    Always    Clare    had    thought    of    he  Chf/'dcciilcs  Hetty 

mother  as  a  frivolous,  vain,  easygoing,  selftairi„'p,^j  aDueal  for 

indulgent  butterfly  of  a  woman,  making  th^r  bv-  ' '  ^      .,     . 

best  of  herself  with  exquisitely  done  haiiCh'^"^  necessarily  m 

and  chic,  flattering  outfits  and  the  cuteslw?^  transportation, 

hats  and  littlest  shoes  in  town.  This  womanadir  jobs,  too.  Betty 

was  still  little  and  golden-haired,  but  ther^ow  |pg  ^^  ^],(.  u  S  0 

was  a  grim  reality  about  her  that  Clan       ,. 

had  never  seen  before.  '   ^^  ^  J 

Clare  said  loftily, ' '  Char — 
lotte,  dear,  if  you're  goinj 

to  make  a  scene " 

Charlotte   held  up   thi 

potato  peeling.  "You  witl  *^" 

your  grand  airs!"  she  said^^^ 

'"You   think  you   kno\ee|.p 

everything — and  you  can'  al- 

even  peel  a  potato ! "        >■  to 
She  threwopen  the  close  t  is 

door  and  Clare's  charmin's^ 

wardrobe,  swaying  on  pac'*'^ 

ded  hangers,  looked  like 

garden.    From  its  hangfg^^j 

Charlotte  took  a  dress  c 
emerald-green    velvei 

frogged  from  collar  to  hei 

in  gold,  like  a  Russian  coaope 
"Look,"  she  said.  "Look  at  the  fir 
clothes  you  can  dress  up  in,  that  your  fath( 
buys  for  you  out  of  the  sweat  of  his  honeP 
work.  And  all  the  use  you've  got  for  them 
to  take  another  woman's  husband  awa 
from  her  and  the  two  babies  she's  had  ft  G, 
him !  To  make  a  double-crosser  and  adulteng  hd 
out  of  a  man  that  might  have  stayed  deceicorr 
if  it  weren't  for  you!" 
She  dropped  the  dress  on  the  floor.  )f 
"And  you're  not  even  ashamed  of  it,  awof 
your  cheating  and  stealing!  All  the  uiyou 
you've  got  for  the  fine  education  your  fathi 
pays  for  is  to  put  fancy  names  to  wh;-  wc 
you're  doing,  so  you  can  be  proud  of  ie  tal 
Proud  of  robbing  a  woman  that  hasn't  it  only  stops  to  shop 
chance  to  keep  what's  hers — a  woman  wifg  Jck  in  tiic  nci^Iihor- 
a  house  to  keep  and  babies  to  wash  and  feete  m,,,',.^.  |y,g  toni'^lit 
and  no  money  for  nice  clothes  or  even  a  dould  ,/  ,  ^  "  ' 
cent  penjjanent,  because  it's  all  gettir  "  I'l^o'l^'mts,  my 
spent  on  you!   A  fine  thing  to  be  proud  o        '  quality  as  before 

A  grand  thing  to "  m  dooked,  you  know, 

"Oh,  stop  it,"  Clare  said.  "I  suppose  y<         minutes." 
can't  help  calling  people  names  when  th^cCf 

don't  happen  to  agree  with  you,  but  do  y        

have  to  do  it  in  brogue?  That's  really ty  h( 

Charlotte  stared  at  her.    Grandma  Hjoe 
loran's  tongue  had  had  a  touch  of  the  t^d  fi; 
country  when  she  was  really  angry.         j   No 
"It's  all  so  silly,"  Clare  said.  "Trying ys  b 
get  back  into  the  past  because  you  doiget 
happen  to  approve  of  the  present.  All  tho^e  f 
old  ideas  are  so  utterly  dead,  Charlie.  T 
tyranny  of  the  weak  over  the  strong  is  ov<  to 
finished,  and  talking  about  it  as  if  it  w€ 
holy  isn't  going  to  bring  it  back."  lairlis  IV.-mium  are 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  the  cofneaion,  .smoked  over 
moved  in  her  slim  young  throat.  stney're  pre-eookcd 

"I'll  stand  on  what  I  believe,"  she  saues  waste,  fuel. 
"  I  can't  do  any  worse  than  you've  done,    to 


VAD'S  A  LITTLE  DOUBTFUL,  "Sure  I  ^^ant 
you  to  be  patriotic,  and  sure  I  know  "women 
are  needed.  But  Vm  working  hard  myself.  I 
need  a  good  meal  \\hen  I  get  home  at  night." 
"And  you'll  get  it!"  says  Betty.  "Betcha  any- 
thing, even  a  shoe  coupon,  that  my  meals  are 
"oing  to  be  as  jfood  as  e\  er!" 


.  CO 


TWS  DINNER  DOES  IT  Jniey,  tender  .shift's 
Premium  Frank furts;  crcnuned  new  jiotatoes; 
peas;  spieed  a])pie.  Dad  admits  Betty  can 
keep  house  ami  swing  a  war  job,  too.  "Vm  — 
iimr^  he  says,  "These  franks  are  wonderful! 
Let's  have  them  again.  And,  by  the  way,  here's 
my  ration  book  >\ith  that  shoe  coupon." 


n  Frankfurt  s 


Ff\ESH 


•  See  how  effectively  Fl\ESH 
stops  perspiration  —  prevents 
odor.  See  how  gentle  it  is.  Never 
gritty,  greasy  or  sticky.  Spreads 
smoothly — vanishes  quickly. 
Won't  rot  even  delicate  fabrics ! 


Make  your  ovm  test!  If  you 
don't  agree  that  Ff\^ESH  is  the 
best  underarm  cream  you've 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will 
gladly  refund  full  price. 

Three  sizes— 50^— 25fi— 10$! 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS   PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 


JUUl^NAL 

you.   I  say  I  have  a  right  to  take  what  I 

int  if  I  can  get  it.  And  I'm  going  to  get  it. 

's  wife's  going  to  divorce  him  and  I'm 

ng  to  marry  him,  and  if  you  and  dad  don't 

e  us  your  consent " 

"Never,  if  they  hung  me  on  a  cross!" 
arlotte  said. 

That's  so  silly-,"   Clare  said.   "This  is 

3.    I'd  get  a  job  or  I'd  go  live  with  Joe 

people  would  blame  you  for  driving  me 

.    All  this  talk  is  just  silly — calling  me 

es,  telling  me  I  can't  peel  a  potato! 

ose  fault  is  it  if  I  can't?   Isn't  it  pretty 

in  the  day  to " 

Yes,"  said  Charlotte,  "it's  pretty  late.  I 
't  know  if  it's  too  late.  But  I  won't  let 
do  it  if  I  can  help  it,  you  can  count  on 

"You  can't  help  it,"  Clare  said. 
'I  can  try,"  Charlotte  said. 

'What's  this?"  Junior  said. 
'It's  washday  stew,   like  my  grandma 
:d  to  make,"  Charlotte  told  him. 
lunior  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  and 
Dt  it  open.    Charlotte's  head  was  bowed. 
'O  Lord,"  she  said,  "for  what  we  are 
Dut  to  receive  make  us  duly  thankful  and 
Thy  grace  permit  us  to  use  the  strength 
ich  cometh   from  Thy  bounty  in  Thy 
vice  and  to  Thy  glory." 
\fter  a  moment  Junior  said,  "But  look, 
arlie,  do  you  believe  in  God?" 
"Of  course  I  do,"  Charlotte  said.  "Bitsy, 
^y,  eat  your  dinner." 
'No,"  Junior  said,  "I  mean  on  the  level, 
you?   I  don't  see  how  any  intelligent  per- 
1  can." 

This  is  loo  much,  Charlotte  thought.  The 
L-kwash  of  her  anger  had  left  her  a  little 
k  and  she  thought  she  was  going  to  cry. 
le  washday  stew  wasn't  what  it  ought  to 
;  it  was  watery — or  maybe,  like  other 
ildhood  memories  if  you  met  them  face  to 
;e,  it  had  lost  its  flavor.  Maybe  believing 
(jod  was  just  a  childhood  memory  too. 

lou  can't  fall  for  all  that  boloney  about 
lam  and  Eve,"  Junior  said.  "How  can 
u?  We  know  about  the  Cro-Magnon  man 
d  the  Neanderthal  man.  You  come  over  to 
e  Natural  History  Museum  and  I'll  show 
71  to  you.  I  mean  you  can  see  the  skulls 
id  the  skeletons  and  they've  got  low  fore- 
ads  and  long  arms,  like  gorillas.  They 
ust  have  been  long  before  Adam  and  Eve 
i^re  supix)sed  to  be  in  that  garden;  and  be- 
lt's, Adam  and  P2ve  were  like  us,  weren't 
ey?  So  that  proves  it." 

■Junior "  Charlotte  said. 

"Look  at  the  planetesimal  hypothesis," 
nior  said. 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  Charlotte  said  crossly. 
tVhat  is  it?" 

"It's  sort  of  difficult  to  explain,"  Junior 
id.  "We  had  it  in  science;  but,  look,  there 
•re  two  suns,  y'see,  ours  and  another  one, 
d  one  of  them  got  out  of  its  orbit  and,  well, 
course  nobody  knows  if  they  bumped  into 
ch  other  because  that  was  about  a  billion 
[lion  years  ago,  but  anyhow,  their  gravi- 
jtional  forces  knocked  off  chunks — I  don't 
ow  if  they  were  little  ones  or  big  ones,  but 
yhow  they  cooled  after  about  a  couple  of 
lion  years  and  one  of  them  is  us." 
"Junior,"  Charlotte  said,  "I'd  rather  be- 
ve  in  God  than  in  a  hypothesis  and  I  do. 
course  I  believe  in  God.  Everybody 
es." 

'Not  actually,"  Junior  said.  "They  just 

'SO.  How  can  they?" 

'  Because  — — "     Charlotte     said,     and 

pped. 

iThe  bell  saved  her.  The  doorbell.  Bitsy 
y.  She  never,  never  walks,  Charlotte 
'light  wearily,  she  always  runs,  she's  al- 
■ «  at  the  boiling  point.  She  took  the  tele- 
Im  Bitsy  brought  back  and  had  started  to 
tn  it  when  she  saw  the  flying  skirt  of 

sy's  plaid  dress  vanishing  through  the 

r. 

'Bitsy, "  she  said,  "where  are  you  going?" 

liitsy's  voice  floated  back  from  the  hall: 

ist  over  to  Annabee's." 

You  come  back  here  this  minute,"  Char- 
ge called. 

^"rom  the  doorway,  Bitsy  stared  at  her 
31  hurt,  innocent  eyes.  "I'm  just  going 
a 
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Enjoq  Midors 
3-wai|  comforH 


CRAMPS— Take  Midol  at  the  first 
twinge  of  functional  spasmodic 
pain!  See  how  quickly  one  of  its 
ingredients,  exclusively  in  these 
tablets,  relaxes  and  relieves! 

HEADACHE  —  At  the  same  time, 
Midol  acts  against  "menstrual" 
headache — easing  discomfort, 
helping  you   carry-on   as  usual. 

"BLUES" — One  ingredient  for 
cramps,  one  for  headache,  and  a 
third  —  a  mild  stimulant  —  to 
help  chase  "dreaded  days  blues"! 
No  wonder  so  many  women  and 
girls  rely  on  Midol  regularly! 


I]  yuu  hart  no  organic  disorder' 
calling  for  special  medical  or  sur- 
gical care,  Midol  should  see  you 
comfortably  through  every  period.  ^ 
Use  it  confidently;  it  contains  no' 
opiates.  All  drugstores. 

Midol 

RELIEVES    ALL    3    KINDS 
OF    FUNCTIONAL    MENSTRUAL    SUFFERING 


There^s  Nothing  Like 
FOOT  COMFORT 

Smooth,  sleek,  beautiful  legs 
without  stockings  are  fashionable — 
but  bare  feet  in  shoes  are  un- 
comfortable and  unsanitary.  Wear 
FOOTLETS  when  you  go  bare- 
legged and  you'll  enjoy  real  free- 
dom, coolness,  comfort  and  health. 
Be  sure  to  get  genuine  FOOTLETS 
for  fit,  quality  and  greater  choice  of 
styles.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 

Patented  by  the  makers  of 
RANDOLPH  KNIT  Sods  &  Anklets 
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^oottdi 


J.W.  LANDENBERGER  &  CO. 


LADIES'  HCjL.RNAL 


New  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

Safely  helps 

Stop  Perspiration 

1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's  shirts. 
Does  not  irritate  skin, 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

3.  Prevents  under-arm  odor.  Helps  stop 
perspiration  safely. 

4.  A  pure  white,  antiseptic,  stainless  van- 
ishing cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Seal  of 
Approval  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering,  for  being  harmless  to 
fabrics.  Use  Arrid  regularly. 

39^       (Also  in  lOji  and  59(i  jars) 


y*"*  Guaranleed  by  ~*^^ 
i  Good  Housekeeping 


ARRID 

THE   LARGEST  SELLING  DEODORANT 


over  to  Annabee's,"  she  said.  "What  in  th 
world  are  you  shouting  about,  Charlie?" 

"You're  not  going  out  of  this  house  t^^ 
night,"  Charlotte  said.  "You're  going  QS 
stay  here  and  get  some  sleep,  for  once.  An  " 
it's  about  time  too." 

"  But— I  think  maybe  Bill's  going  to  dn  \ 
by,"  Bitsy  said.  "I  told  him  that  I'd  1! 
there." 

"I  don't  care  who's  going  to  drop  by 
Charlotte  said.  It  was  a  terrible  effort 
keep  her  voice  steady,  and  she  did  not  lo< 
at  Bitsy,  she  didn't  dare,  she  went  on  starii 
blankly  at  the  telegram  in  her  hand.  ' 
won't  have  you  going  out  every  night  to  t 
movies  or  Annabee's  or  somewhere." 

"But,  Charlie,"  Bitsy  said,  "all  the  otl 
girls  do." 

"The  other  girls  aren't  my  girls,"  Ch; 
lotte  said,  "and  I'm  not  responsible  ' 
them.  Their  mothers  can  look  after  the 
You're  going  to  stay  home  tonight." 

"Maybe  it's  Bill's  last  night,"  Bitsy  Sq 
in  a  voice  choked  with  tears. 

"You're  too  young  to  be  having  da' 
with  the  same  boy  every  night,"  Charlo, 
said.  "If  he  wants  to  spend  his  last  evenj 
with  you,  let  him  come  here." 

Bitsy  stood  trembling  and  the  tears  ca^^ 
softly,  but  her  eyes  were  oddly  observ; 
and  calculating  under  the  long  lashes.  Af 
a  moment  she  went  out  quietly,  and  Chff,  "(h 
lotte  could  hear  her  going  slowly  upstairij^ent  aniic 
Bitsy    who  always  ran-and  then  her  b^-^^  necessarily  in 
room  door  closed.  Lei  her  think  il  over,  Ch  : 

lotte  thought,  she'll  see  it  better  in  the  mo^  tran.sportat  lOn. 
ing.  But  her  heart  ached  and  she  hadar  jobs,  too.  Betty 
make  herself  sit  still,  to  keep  from  follow_>|ps  at  tlie  U.S.O., 
her  baby.  ,ji^  ^  job  as  well. 


^^^^  ;^*^ 


Iccides  Hetty 
leal  for 


VAV'S  A  LITTLE  DOUBTFUL,  Sure  I  ^^ant 
you  to  be  patriotic,  and  sure  I  know  ^\omen 
are  needed.  But  I'm  working  hard  myself.  I 
need  a  good  meal  when  I  get  home  at  night." 
"And  you'll  get  it!"  says  Betty.  "Betcha  any- 
thing, even  a  shoe  coupon,  that  my  meals  are 
going  to  be  as  good  as  c>  er!" 


\VOMANI>OWEII 

^  It  was  said  of  llic  Iteauliful  Helen 
^  of  Mecklenburg:  "I  know  of  no 
other  woman  with  whom  I  could 
converse  without  for  an  instant  feel- 
ing weariness.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  al- 
ways something  of  interest  to  say  to 
her,  for  her  interest  never  flags.  It  is 
singular  of  the  multitude  who  wish 
to  enchain  their  friends — so  few  — 
ever  learn  this  deep  secret." 

—CALLAWAY: 
The  Wit  on  the  Staircase  (Paul  &  Bro 


When  she  finally  got  the  telegram  opetj 
was  from  Detroit: 

ARRIVING    TOMORROW    MORNING 
DON'T  BOTHER  TO  MEET  ME  WILL  O 
STRAIGHT  HOME.    JOHN. 

"You  see,  that's  why  I  believe  in  Gc 
Charlotte  said.  "Your  father's  coming  hd 
tomorrow.  Isn't  it  wonderful?  He's  con- 
home  tomorrow." 

"I  always  thought  he  was  kind  of  n 
important  around  here  than  you  woi 
figured,"  Junior  said.  "And  don't  you 
softy  on  Bitsy — it'll  do  her  good." 

In  a  glory  of  relief  that  left  her  we 
Charlotte  put  her  head  down  on  the  tal 
She  wanted  to  laugh  and  cry  all  at  ontty  stops  to  shop 
There  was  a  God.    He  was  sending  Jcok  in  the  neighbor- 
home  tomorrow  morning.    Only  one  m„„",.e  late  tonight, 
night  to  live  through  and  John  would, ^^  Fratik furls,  my 

home.  ,.,         ,'f 

11  (piality  as  l)elore 

Elsie  McCarey  said,  "What  are  you  dc'ooked,  you  know, 
here  this  time  of  day,  Joe?"  e  minutes." 

"I  took  my  dinnertime,"  Joe  McCc 
said.  

The  living  room  of  the  McCar»y  he 
was  small.  Once  upon  a  time  Joe 
thought  it  cozy,  with  its  overstuffed  iv 
ture  and  its  bright  figured  curtains.  No 
was  hot  and  stuffy.  Heat  had  always  b 
ered  him;  this  year  it  seemed  to  get 
worse  than  ever.  Some  nights  in  the  f 
he  thought  he  couldn't  stand  it. 

"Kids  in  bed?"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
a  talk  with  you." 

Elsie  pushed  back  her  brown  hairifi's  IVi'inium  arc 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  were  meaiion,  smoked  over 
be  angry,  but  somehow  were  only  strhey're  pre-cooked 
and  ' reproachful.    She  said,   "I   gue?,  waste,  fuel, 
better,  Joe,  but  there  isn't  much  to 


THIS  DINNER  DOES  IT  J„i.y,lenderSuilt's 
Premium  Frankfiuts;  creamed  new  potatoes; 
peas;  spiced  apple.  Dad  admit.s  Betty  can 
keep  house  and  swing  a  war  job,  too.  "Vm  — 
7/m.'"  he  says,  "^tJiese  franks  are  wonderful! 
Let's  lia>  c  them  again.  And,  by  the  way,  here's 
my  ration  book  witli  that  shoe  coujion." 


n  Frankfurt  s 


LADIES'  HOPURNAL 


t.  I  know  what  you  want  and  I'm  go- 
to give  it  to  you."  She  kept  moving 
nd,  straightening  things,  shoving  the  big 
ation-leather  chair  so  that  it  made  a 
ing  noise  that  set  Joe's  teeth  on  edge, 
e  waited,  but  apparently  she  wasn't  go- 
say  anything  more.  "  /  know  what  you 
I  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you."  As  easy 
hat.  Clare  had  been  right  all  the  time, 
nerves  didn't  feel  so  tight, 
hen  from  the  doorway  Elsie  said,  "But 
'11  never  see  the  children  again  as  long  as 
ive.  You'll  never  see  Joey  again,  not 
n  he  goes  to  school  or  when  he  grows  up 
gets  to  be  a  pilot.   I  don't  want  him  to 

w  his  dad  threw  him  over  for  a  little 

keep  it  from  him — not  for  you,  for  him. 
loy's  got  3  right  to  respect  his  dad.  You 
't  ever  see  the  children  because  then 
|y'd  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are." 
You  can't  stop  me  seeing  my  children," 
said. 

Yes,"    Elsie   said,    "I   can.     I'm   their' 
ther.    I'm  sticking  to  them  first  and  all 
time,  always.    I  hope  she'll  be  worth  it 
|^'ou,  Joe." 
Elsie,"  Joe  said.    Suddenly  it  seemed 
i\  that  she  should  understand  what  had 
)pened  to  him.  The  habit  of  telling  Elsie 
igs,  of  explaining  himself  to  her,  was  still 
3ng.  "Elsie,  I'm  in  love  with  her.  I  didn't 
to  have  it  this  way." 
You  didn't  run  very  fast  when  you  saw 
:oming,"  Elsie  said,  and  called  up  a  ghost 
her  old  warm,  wifely  twinkle. 
''What  good  would  it  do  for  me  to  stay 
W'-"  Joe  said.  "I  don't  see  what  you'd 
nt  with  me  when  you  know  how  I  feel." 
"I  don't  want  you  if 


a^J^Z^' 


•  See  how  effectively  Fl\ESH 
stops  perspiration  — prevents 
odor.  See  how  gentle  it  is.  Never 
gritty,  greasy  or  sticky.  Spreads 
smoothly— vanishes  quickly. 
Won't  rot  even  delicate  fabrics! 


Make  your  own  test!  If  you 
don't  agree  that  Ff\ESH  is  the 
best  underarm  cream  you've 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will 
gladly  refund  full  price. 

Throe  tizat— 50^— 25(f— lOf^ 


NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  •  REALLY  STOPS   PERSPIRATION  •  PREVENTS  ODOR 


ABOUT   WOMEIV 

^  No  man  can  po.ssibly  realize  how 
^  women  are  influeiieed  by  the 
t'lothes  Ihcy  wear.  Put  even  the 
plainest  woman  into  a  beautiful 
<lr<-Ks  ami  iineon.srioiisly  she  will  try 
lo  live  up  to  it.        —LADY   DUFF-GORDON. 

.\  woman  is  as  old  as  her  dearest 
woman  friends  say  she  is.        — ANON. 

If  >ou  want  an  appreciative  audi- 
tor for  a  funny  story,  tell  it  to  a  lady 
whose  dentition  is  faultless. 

— C.  H.  GRANDGENT. 


not  really.   This  is 
here,  with  me.   We 


u  don't  want  me," 
sic  said  sturdily, 
md  neither  do  the 
ildren.  I  said  I'd  give 
•u  a  divorce.  But  you 
n't  have  it  and  the 
ildren  too." 
"You're  making  me 
ly  a  big  price,"  Joe 
id. 

That's  why  I  said  I 
)l)ed  she'd  be  worth 
to  you,"  Elsie  said. 
I  think,  knowing  you, 
d  almost  rather  be 
e  than  her  when  you 
•gin  to  remember 
lat  she  cost  you. 
le's  not  your  kind, 
•icre  you  belong,  Joe 

ways  got  along  all  right,  you  and  me  and 
"  children.   You'll   remember   that,   you 

(OW." 

'^he  went  into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the 

(  ir. 


(IE  telegram  was  like  a  sleeping  powder, 
tarlotte  Wilson  put  it  under  her  cheek  and 
(iggled  down  in  bed  and  fell  into  a  glori- 
b,  exhausted  sleep.  The  telephone  had  to 
ag  her  from  a  velvet  depth  so  happy  and 
peful  that  she  fought  against  leaving  it. 
she  picked  up  the  receiver  with  one  hand, 
i  switched  on  the  light  with  the  other.  The 
)ck  said  ten  minutes  after  one,  and  a  chill 
fear  struck  through  her. 
"This  is  Mrs.  Baker,"  the  voice  said, 
^an  I  please  speak  to  Annabee?" 
"Annabee?"  Charlotte  Wilson  said. 
Vhy,  she's  not  here;  Bitsy  went  to  bed 

■ly " 

1'  I  had  a  little  accident  at  the  plant," 
Is.  Baker  said.  "I'd  kind  of  like  to  have 
nabee  home.  She  said  she  was  going  to 
'y  all.  night  with  Bitsy." 

fvf  Wait  a  minute,"  Charlotte  said. 

P  ttnnabee  wasn't  in  Bitsy's  room.  Neither 
Bitsy. 

cs She's— not  here,"  Charlotte  said  into  the 
^ime. 

csShe  said  she'd  be,"  Mrs.   Baker  said 

an.  "Well,  when  they  do  come,  will  you 

I  1  her  home?  I  got  kind  of  a  bad  bum  and 

5l'l  nervous  here  all  by  myself." 

i<  I'll  come  over  myself,"  Charlotte  said. 

:a3ut  down  the  receiver  and  shut  her  eyes. 

hi,  Bitsy,  my  baby,  how  could  you  do  this  to 

ct  /  trusted  you.   God,  if  You'll  just  let  her 

ta  home  safe  tonight.    I'm  so  tired.    I'll 
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never  do  anything  bad  again  as  long  as  I 
live.  .  .  .  But  isn't  it  pretty  late  to  be  asking 
for  things? 

A  car  screamed  in  the  street  and  Charlotte 
ran  to  the  window,  but  it  went  on  by  at  a 
reckless  pace.  Somehow,  anyhow,  she  got 
into  her  clothes. 

Mrs.  Baker  opened  the  door.  Her  right 
hand  was  wrapped  in  a  bandage,  but  (Other- 
wise she  looke(J  just  the  same,  placid  and 
idiotically  good-natured.  She  still  wore  her 
overalls  and  they  gave  her  the  look  of  a  trick 
elephant  in  a  circus.  The  untidy,  cheerful, 
crowded  room  was  garish  with  light  and 
bright,  primitive  colors. 

"I'm  worried  about  the  girls,"  Charlotte 
said.  "Have  you  any  idea  where  they  might 
be?  It's  so  late — !'(!  go  and  get  them." 

1  can't  say  I  have,"  Mrs.  Baker  said, 
"the  httle  monkeys."  Her  big  laugh  rum- 
bled. "Well,  thank  goodness,  I  can  remem- 
ber when  I  was  young  myself.  They'll  be 
along." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  your  hand?  "  Mrs. 
Wilson  said  sharply.  She  didn't  want  to  hear 
about  when  Mrs.  Baker  was  young. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Baker  sai(i  comfortably. 
"I  just  thought  Annabee'd  make  me  some 
hot  chocolate  so's  I  could  sleep — I'm  not 
used  to  sleeping  this  time  of  night.  I 
wouldn't  worry  about  the  girls,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
They're  only  young  once,  that's  the  way  I 
look  at  it.  They've  got  to  have  their  fling. 
I  know  Annabee;  she  can  take  care  of  her- 
self." 

That  was  it.  Mrs.  Baker  was  a  huge  car- 
toon of  herself.  Mrs.  Baker's  words,  in  that 
jovial  voice  rich  with 

chocolate    and  gravy, 

were  caricatures  of  her 
own  words  booming 
back  at  her  from  some 
fiendish   loud-speaker. 

"You're  sure  you 
don't  know  where  they 
might  go?"  Charlotte 
Wilson  said. 

"No  more  than  you 
do,"  Mrs.  Baker  said, 
and  Charlotte  sent  her 
a  suspicious  glance,  but 
the  big  face  was  guile- 
less and  bland. 

"Then  I'll  go  home. 

They  may  come  to  my 

house." 

"Oh,  they'll  be  along,  all  right,"  Mrs. 
Baker  repeated. 

Charlotte  opened  the  door  and  stopped 
quickly.  A  big,  low-slung  gray  roadster  had 
pulled  up  to  the  curb.  The  door  swung  open 
and  a  figure  emerged.  It  wasn't  Bitsy  or 
Annabee.  A  tall  boy,  getting  out  backward, 
bending  and  straightening  as  though  bur- 
dened. Under  the  street  light,  as  he  came 
slowly  up  the  walk,  Charlotte  saw  that  he 
was  carrying  a  girl  in  his  arms.  But  the  hair 
wasn't  golden,  it  was  ginger  red.  If  he  knew 
she  was  there,  the  boy  gave  no  sign.  He 
went  on  through  the  door  which  Charlotte 
held  open;  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
garish,  cheerful  room,  not  moving,  not  say- 
ing anything,  his  face  the  color  of  putty. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  Mrs. 
Baker  said.  "Is  she  drunk?" 

"I  think  she's  dead,"  the  boy  said. 

Something  had  been  worrying  Charlotte 
all  the  time.  The  way  the  red  head  lolled 
against  the  boy's  sweater.  Like  a  flower  with 
a  broken  stalk.  Charlotte  moved  quickly. 
"Put  her  down,"  she  said,  "on  the  couch. 
You'd  better  call  a  doctor." 

"I  don't  think  it  matters,"  the  boy  said. 
"She — jumped." 

There  was  a  peculiar  smell  now,  like  an 
anesthetic.  But  the  boy  was  right.  It  didn't 
matter  about  a  doctor.  Charlotte  Wilson 
knew  enough  about  first  aid  to  know  that. 
Mrs.  Baker  just  stood  there,  swaying  back 
and  forth,  rocking  like  an  elephant,  gray 
like  an  elephant. 

Getting  up  from  her  knees,  Charlotte 
grabbed  the  boy's  arm;  she  could  feel  the 
hard  young  muscles  under  her  fingers  and 
she  dug  in  so  he  couldn't  get  away.  "Where 
is  Bitsy?"  she  said.  "Wasn't  she  with  you?  " 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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"  Wf  y  CAN  COUNT  ON  ME, "  d. .  i.lcs  Uctty 

as  slie  reads  U.  S.  Government  appeal  for 
more  women  war  workers.  Not  necessarily  in 
factory;  government  says  transportation, 
communications,  etc.,  are  \\  ar  jobs,  too.  Betty 
keeps  house  for  Dad  and  helps  at  the  U.S.O., 
but  she  knows  she  can  handle  a  job  as  well. 


VAD'S  A  LITTLE  DOUBTFUL,  "Sure  I  want 
you  to  be  patriotic,  and  sure  I  know  women 
are  needed.  But  Lm  \>orking  hard  myself.  1 
need  a  good  meal  when  I  get  home  at  night." 
"And  you'll  get  it!"  says  Betty.  "Betcha  any- 
thing, even  a  shoe  coupon,  that  my  meals  are 
going  to  be  as  good  as  ever!" 


BETTY  THE  BUS  DRIVER  .  .  .  thrilled  ^^ilh 

her  new  job  and  mighty  proud  that  she  can 
release  a  man  to  fight.  Betty's  had  the  job  a 
week  now  and  there's  no  let-dow  n  in  her  house- 
keeping. She  gives  special  thought  to  meat 
dishes  because  Dad  says  the  meat  makes  the 
meal.  And  Dad  is  rijrht! 


ON  HER  WAY  HOME,  Betty  stops  to  sh..,, 

for  dinner.  Mrs.  D.,  best  cook  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, advises  her:  "Since  you're  late  tonight, 
I'd  suggest  Swift's  Premium  Frankfurts,  my 
dear.  They're  just  as  liigh  in  quality  as  before 
the  war.  And  they're  jire-cooked,  you  know, 
so  they're  ready  in  just  five  minutes." 


THIS  DINNER  DOES  IT  Jui.y.tenderSwift's 
Premium  Frankfurts;  creamed  new  potatoes; 
peas;  spiced  apple.  Dad  admits  Betty  can 
keep  house  and  swing  a  war  job,  too.  "Vm — 
7/m.'"  he  says,  '"riicse  hanks  are  wonderful! 
Let's  Iku  e  them  again.  And,  by  (he  way,  here's 
my  ration  book  with  that  shoe  coupon." 


Swifts  Premium  Frankfurts 


You  gel  ihe  nulrilive  values  of  l)olli 
beef  and  pork  in  Swift's  Preiniuni 
Tender  Frankfurts — lii^h  tpiality 
proteins,  B  vitamins,  minerals.    Su- 


perl)  flavor  .  .  .  Swift's  Preniiuni  are 
seasoned  to  j>erfeclion,  smoked  over 
liardwood  (ires.  They're  pre-cooked 
.  .  .  you  save  time,  waste,  fuel. 
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^^  Hurry,  scurry^ 


's::^.^^^ 


but  don't  worry/ 


Just  look  at  our  Mary 

in  straw  hat  and  jeans 
She's  victory-planting 

(it's  carrots  and  beans)! 


But  keeping  so  busy 

on  war  jobs  this  way 
Means  Mary  must  short-cut 

on  house-cleaning  day  I 


No  trouble!  No  effort! 

No  energy  lost! 
Yet  less  than  a  penny 

per  window's  the  cost. 


And  here  Mary's  sewing 

on  last  summer's  clothes. 
She's  matching  up  these 

and  patching  up  those. 


So  WINDEX  she  uses, 

because  it's  so  quick, 
A  spray  and  a  wipe 

and  her  windows  look  slick  I 


Try  WINDEX  yourself. 

Now  we  don't  mean  to  crow! 
But  WINDEX  will  save 

lots  of  bother,  we  know! 


WINDEX 

Costs   only  a   Fraction  of  a  Cent  Per  Window 

MAKE  WINDEX  a  must  for  house  cleaning!  No  streak- 
ing, no  film  when  you  insist  on  this  noninflammable,  oil-free 
cleaner  that  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  window.  Don't 
trust  cheap  substitutes! 

For  Extra  Economy,  Buy  the  Big  20-ounce  Size 


Coi>r.  Iil44.  The  Urackstt  Co. 


no  one  wants. 


(Continued  from  Page  56) 

"Sure,"  said  the  boy,  "but  they  stayed. 
Annabee  got— sort  of  crazy.  She  started 
yelling  she  was  going  to  jump  if  I  didn't — if 
I  didn't  marry  her,  right  a,way,  tonight.  I 
thought  she  was  just  ginned  up,  even  when 
she  opened  the  door.  I  never  thought " 

"Where  is  Bitsy?"  Charlotte  said.  She 
recognized  him  now,  from  a  night  long,  long 
ago,  in  another  existence,  another  world, 
remembered  the  roadster  that  had  come 
swooping  out  at  her  that  night  when  she  and 
Junior  were  coming  home  from  the  airport. 
"Where  were  you?  Where  is  Bitsy?" 

"Out  at  the  Silver  Lake  Auto  Camp,  I 
guess,"  the  boy  said. 

"How  do  I  get  there?"  Charlotte  said. 

He  told  her.  Behind  them  Mrs.  Baker 
had  begun  to  sob  at  last,  emptily,  drearily, 
hopelessly. 

"You'll  have  to  notify  the  police,"  Char- 
lotte told  the  boy.  Dimly,  as  she  ran  out  to 
her  car,  she  was  shocked  at  herself.  The  dead 
girl,  the  sobbing  mother  seemed  almost  not 
to  matter  to  her.  Nothing  mattered  to  her 
except  Bitsy. 

The  road  narrowed  and  climbed  a  little 
through  a  grove  of  stately  trees.  A  big  sign 
with  an  arrow  said  "Silver  Lake  Auto  Camp. 
Meals  at  All  Hours.  Cabins.  Music  and 
Dancing.  Beer."  The  trees  opened  and  be- 
fore her  Charlotte  saw  a  sprawling  building 
with  orange  windows.  Cars  were  parked 
everywhere;  there  was  a  jarring  sound  of 
canned  music.  Scattered  among  the  trees 
on  the  hillside,  Charlotte  could  see  little  fake 
log  cabins,  and  at  the  entrance  to  a  path 
winding  up  to  them  a  man  was  sitting  in  a 
canvas  chair  with  a  flashlight  in  his  hand. 
On  the  tree  over  his  head,  in  red  neon  lights, 
were  the  words  "No  Vacancies." 

No  vacancies. 

At  the  doorway,  she  had      

to  push  past  two  soldiers 
and  two  girls.  They  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  her. 
The  main  room  was  a  sort 
of  diner  with  a  counter 
across  the  back  and  a  big 
wing  opened  off  to  one 
side,  and  in  it  there  was  a 
dimly  lit  dance  floor  with 
booths  all  around  it.  Over 
the  counter  was  a  sign  in 

gilt  and  black:  "No  Hard       

Liquor  Sold  Here."  A  man 
on  one  of  the  stools  before  the  counter  took 
a  bottle  out  of  his  pocke"t,  poured  something 
in  a  glass  and  filled  it  up  with  beer.  The  juke 
box  shrieked  and  a  man  in  a  white  jacket 
behind  the  counter  regarded  CharJotte  with 
eyes  like  a  fish. 

/  have  to  find  Bitsy,  Charlotte  said  to  her- 
self, but  I  must  be  careful.  This  is  not  like  any 
place  I  ever  saw  before,  but  I've  always  been 
able  to  make  men  do  what  I  ivanted.  I've  got 
to  do  it  now. 

"A  cup  of  coffee,  please,"  she  said,  and 
perched  on  a  stool,  smiling  at  him. 

Ihe  man  behind  the  counter,  whose  name 
was  Whitey ,  eyed  her  suspiciously.  Of  course 
nobody  could  touch  him;  he  was  outside  the 
city  limits  and  he  stayed  within  the  law,  but 
the  MP's  and  the  countycops  and  the  FBI 
were  always  trying  to  get  something  on  him. 
The  girls  who  came  out  to  his  place  were 
strictly  on  their  own.  He  wondered  some- 
times what  their  folks  were  thinking  about, 
and  when  they  came  out  in  the  afternoons 
with  their  schoolbooks  under  their  arms, 
Whitey  sent  'em  home  quick. 

This  dame  might  be  looking  for  her  hus- 
band or  she  might  be  working  for  the  FBL 
She  didn't  look  like  she  was  on  the  make,  but 
it  was  hard  to  tell  any  more. 

When  she  spoke  in  a  high,  sweet  voice, 
Whitey  jumped.  But  all  she  said  was, 
"You've  got  a  pretty  place  here.  I've  never 
been  here  before.  The  truth  is,  I  lost  my 
way,  I  must  have  taken  a  wrong  turn.  I — 
I'm  a  little  embarrassed  at  being  alone.  Can 
I  have  another  cup  of  coffee,  please?" 

Whitey  said,  "You  haven't  drunk  the  one 
you've  got."  His  eyes  narrowed.  She  wasn't 
FBI— she  was  an  amateur.  Amateurs  always 
talked  too  much,  giving  phony  explanations 
when  nobody  cared.  Whitey  knew  nobody 


DEFINITIONS 

Trouble:    Something   that 
many   are  looking  for  but 
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could  miss  a  turn  and  wind  up  at  his  place 
he'd  taken  good  care  of  that.  So  she'd  cor 
looking  for  somebody.  He  said,  "May 
you  better  go  on  home  if  you  ain't  used 
being  out  alone,  lady."  Her  eyes  met  h 
.  He  had  n,ever  seen  a  woman's  eyes  like  th 
before,  lik,e  something  inside  her  was  cryir 
it  madeJiim'uncomfortab'le.  "If^you're  loo 
ing  for  trouble,"  he  said,  ''you  better 
home  or  you  might  find  some  you  wasi 
looking  for.   I  run  a  nice  quiet " 

"Take  it  easy,  mister,"  a  voice  said. 

In  the  mirro'r,  Charlotte  could  see  the  m 
standing  be'hind  her.  A  man  in  the  unifor 
of  the  United  StatesJVlarines.  His  face  h 
never  been  beautiful  and  somewhere  som 
body— maybe  the  Japs— had  messed  ijt 
but  when  he  smiled  something  made  Che 
lotte  smile  "back,  quite  nattirally. 

But  the  sergeant  of  marines  had  seen  tt 
ror  in  human  eyes  before.  He  said,  ''He 
about  a  dance,  sister?" 

A  dance.  With  Annabee  lying  dead,  ba( 

there.  And  Bitsy But  this  might  be 

way  of  finding  Bitsy.  Charlotte  went  ( 
smiling  and  slipped  down  from  the  stool. 

Ihe  music  wasn't  the  kind  she  was  use 
to  and  she  stumbled. 

"Take  it  easy,"  the  sergeant  said,  and  h 
arm  tightened  and  she  got  some  couraj 
back.  Lay  lliat  pistol  down,  babe,  lay  th 
pistol  down,  pistol-packin'  mama,  lay  th 
pistol  down,  lay  that  pistol  down,  babe.  I 
that  pistol  down,  pistol-packin'  mama,  lay 
that^pistol — down.  After  an  eternity 
stopped  and  the  sergeant  said,  "  I  guess  v 
might  go  sit  in  a  booth  now."  In  the  boot 
he  said.  "All  right,  now — what  is  it?" 

"My  daughter,"  Charlotte  said.  "She 

somewhere  here  and  I've  got  to  find  her.  ar 

I  don't  know  how."  Not! 

ing  at  all  happened  to  tl 

sergeant's  face  and  si 
told  him,  with  a  rusl 
"She's  only  fourteen. — si 
doesn't  know  what  she 
doing." 

No  vacancies.  No  vacat 
cies  today.  No  vacancit 
tonight.  No  vacancies 

"She  came  with  a  sailc 
named  Bill  Shane,"  Chai 
lotte.  said. 

"Sailor    with    curl 

hair?"  the  sergeant  saic 

Charlotte  nodded,  dumb  with  hope. 

"I'll  get  you  some  hot  coffee,"  the  sei 

geantsaid.  "I'll  be  back.  Just  keep  smiling 

Charlotte  kept  the  smile  nailed  to  he 

face;  she  stared  and  stared  at  the  dancing — 

you  could  call  it  dancing.  She  was  afraid  t 

shut  her  eyes,  because  then,  like  a  stereopt 

con  picture,  she  saw  Annabee.  And  then  th 

picture  would  dissolve  and  it  wasn't  Anna 

bee  any  more,  it  was  Bitsy. 

A  man,  a  little  drunk,  stopped  in  front  c 
her,  but  just  then  the  sergeant  came  bacl 
He  removed  the  man  with  one  hand,  cas 
ually,  and  said,  "Come  on,  sister." 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her.  And,  stanc 
ing  under  a  tree  with  Bill  Shane,  she  sa\^ 
Bitsy. 

She  waited,  but  Bitsy  didn't  move,  an 
slowly,  on  her  shaking  legs,  Charlotte  wen 
toward  her. 

"You  let  me  alone,"  Bitsy  said.  "I'm  no 
coming  home."' 

Out  of  the  night,  the  juke  box  jeered  a 
Charlotte  Wilson.  Come  the  dawn,  I'll  b 
gone  .  .  .  I  want  a  giri  in  my  arms  tonight- 
tonight— .tonight.  The  light  globes  strun 
through  the  trees  seemed  to  dance  to  th 
mocking  measure.  Come  the  dawn,  I'll  b 
gone — /'//  be  gone — /'//  be  gone. 

The  sailor  named  Bill  stood  motionless 
with  Bitsy  clinging  to  his  arm.  In  the  half 
light  his  wide  eyes  upon  Charlotte  wen 
hostile. 

The  sergeant  said,  "Come  on,  kid,  thi 
isn't  any  place  for  you  or  your  mother  " ;  anc 
when  Bitsy  didn't  move,  he  looked  at  Bill 
Bill's  upper  lip  lifted,  showing  his  teeth 
His  whole  young  face  brutalized  in  a  flash 
"Mind  your  own  business,  you  lousy  ma 
rine,'*  he  said  and  his  arm  went  back  and  ht 
crouched  for  a  swing. 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 


-ANON. 


Sophistication:  Knowing 
enough  to  keep  your  feet  out 
of  the  crark  of  the  theater  seat 
in  front  of  you.      _don  HEROLD. 
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EXPOSED! 


jfiTf< 


Read  the  True  Tale 

of  the  Tortoise 

and  the  Hare... 

•  A  long  time  ago,  according  to  Aesop,  there 
was  a  rabbit  whose  over-conHdence  lost  him  a 
race  to  a  turtle.  But  the  way  we  heard  it-that 
dumb  bunny  bogged  down  because  he'd  gorged 
on  a  lunch  as  big  as  a  banquet. 

The  story  might  have  ended  with  victorij  hij  a 
hare  if  that  stuffed  bunny  had  known-as  so  many 
smart  people  today  do-the  secret  of  a  hgh 
nourishing  cereal  lunch,  a  lunch  built  around 
delicious  Grape-Nuts  Flakes,  for  instance. 

In  Aesop's  day  there  were  no  nutrition  ex- 
perts. Today,  nutritionists  agree  that  cereals 
like  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  are  perfect  for  any  meal 
-one  of  the  "Basic  7"  foods  you  need  daily-and 
that  the  whole-grain  nourishment  in  Grape-Nuts 
Flakes  provides  precious  vitamins,  mmerals  and 
proteins,  plus  quick  food-energy. 

A  big  bowl  of  these  crisp,  malty-rich  flakes 
teamed  withfruitandwholemilkprovidesnoless 

than  three  of  the  "Basic  7"  foods   All  m  the  one 
deUghtful,  taste-tantalizing  dish!  Ah  ]oy-wha 
flavor,  what  a  happy  way  to  get  nourishment! 
So  try  a  tasty  cereal  lunch  .  .  .  nourishing  and 
satisfying-yet  light   and   easy   to   digest  ...  it 
sends  you  back  to  work  full  of  zip  and  bounce. 
And  you'll  find  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  wonder- 
fully refreshing  and  cooling  these  logy  hot  days. 
You  save  work,  time  and  fuss  when  you  serve 
this  favorite  "ready  cereal."  Umationed,  too, 
and  inexpensive. 

So  keep  alert-keep  going-with  a  crisp,  de- 
licious Grape-Nuts  Flakes  lunch  today! 
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&rape-Nuts  Flakes  Waldorf 

Grape-Nuts  Flakes  with  Strawberries 

Milk  or  Cream 

Mixed  Green  Salad 

Toasted  Crackers  ir  Orange  Marmalade 

Iced  Tea 


A   GENERAL   EOODS   CEREAL 
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PROVED  FAR  LESS  IRRITATING 
TO  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT! 


WHEN  SMOKERS  CHANGED  TO  PHILIP  MORRIS,  EVERY  CASE 
OF  IRRITATION  OF  NOSE  OR  THROAT -DUE  TO  SMOKING - 
EITHER  CLE ARfO  UP  COMPLETELY,  OR  DEFINITELY  IMPROVEDI 

—  Facts  reported  in  medical  journals  on  clinical  tests  made 
by  distinguished  doctors  .  .  .  proving  \h\s  finer  cigarette  is  less 
irritating— safer— for  the  nose  and  throat  I 


Finer  flavor . . .less  irritating . . .  America's  FINEST  Cigarette 


{Continued  from  Page  58) 

The  sergeant  put  a  big  hand  on  his  arm. 
"I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  was  you,"  he  said. 
"The  kid  goes  home,  huh?" 

They  stared  at  each  other.  Under  the 
lights,  their  faces  which  were  so  different 
were  suddenly  alike,  as  though  they  had  seen 
and  known  and  learned  the  same  things  in 
the  same  school  and  belonged  to  a  free- 
masonry that  excluded  all  who  hadn't  got 
their  learning  in  that  school. 

Suddenly  Bill  grinned.  But  when  he 
looked  around,  his  eyes  were  bitter.  "Okay," 
he  said.  "Go  on  home,  Bitsy." 

"Bill,  please "  Bitsy  said. 

"Aw,  go  on  home,"  Bill  said. 

When  they  were  in  the  car,  Bitsy  and 
Charlotte,  the  sergeant  said,  "Take  it  easy, 
lady.  They  were  just  taking  a  little  walk  in 
the  woods.  It's  a  nice  night."  His  back  was 
toward  the  cabins;  he  was  looking  off  to 
where  the  trees  opened  and  the  sky  was  full 
of  a  million  million  stars.  He  smiled  at  Char- 
lotte. "Can  you  manage  to  drive  all  right?" 
he  said. 

"I  can  drive,"  Charlotte  said.  "I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you.  If  you  hadn't 
come " 

Bitsy  was  hanging  out  of  the  window  as 
far  as  she  could  go.  "Bill,  aren't  you  coming 
with  us?" 

"Who,  me?"  Bill  said.  "Why  should  I?" 
He  went  toward  the  cafe  with  a  rolling 
swagger,  not  looking  back. 

The  car  slid  along  the  dirt  road.  Huddled 
in  the  corner,  Bitsy  pulled  the  golden  curtain 
of  her  hair  across  her  face  to  hide  the  tears. 
The  leather  seat  stirred  uneasily  beneath  her 
sobs.  Slowing  the  car,  Charlotte  reached 
over    and    pulled    her 

close    and    the    girl       

yielded,  helplessly, 
childishly  seeking  the 
old  comfort,  the  old 
contact;  the  golden 
head  rested  on  Char- 
lotte's shoulder  and  she 
could  feel  her  daugh- 
Ur's  hot  tears  on  her 
neck,  and  desperate, 
uneven  breath. 

"Oh,  how  could 
you?"  Bitsy  said  be- 
tween sobs.  "How 
could    you?     His   last 

night — I  hate  you.   I'll       

always  hate  you.    He 
won't  ever  speak  to  me  again 
it.   I  wish  I  was  dead." 

Charlotte's  arm  tightened.  She  thought, 
I've  got  to  tell  her.  I  can't  wait  till  tomorrow. 
There'll  never  be  a  better  time  than  now. 

"That's  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  Bitsy," 
she  said  quietly.  "You  don't  know  how  ter- 
I  ible  it  is  for  you  to  have  said  it,  tonight  of 
all  nights.  When  I  'm  trying  to  think  of  a  way 

to   tell  you  that  Annabee  is  "    She 

stopped.  She  couldn't  say  the  word.  Not 
after  Bitsy  had  said  it.  "There  was  an  acci- 
dent tonight,  Bitsy.  And  Annabee  was 
killed." 

Bitsy  was  perfectly  still. 

"She  was  coming  home  from  that  place," 
Charlotte  went  on,  "that  horrible  place 
where  I  found  you,  Bitsy — and  she  jumped 
out  of  the  car." 

Jumped?"  Bitsy  said.  "Why  would 
she?"  She  sat  up  quickly.  " I  don't  believe 
she  jumped.  I  think  Vernon  pushed  her.  He 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  her.  He " 

"He  didn't  do  it,  Bitsy.  I  saw  him  when 
he — when  he  brought  her  home,  and  I  know. 
Perhaps  she  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  Perhaps 
she  was  only  pretending  she  was  going  to,  so 
as  to  frighten  him  into  marrying  her.  But — 
it  happened,  Bitsy.  She  was  in  trouble;  she 
was  so  desperate  that  she  didn't  know  what 
she  was  doing.  Not  any  more  than  you 
knew  what  you  were  doing,  when  you 
went  out  to  that  dreadful  place  tonight. 
When " 

"Stop  it!"  Bitsy  was  sobbing  again. 
"You're  just  trying  to  make  me  forget  what 
you  did  to  me!  Taking  me  away  from  Bill, 
when  it's  his  last  night !  Trying  to  make  me 

think  I  might  be  killed,  too,  if  I "  She 

choked.  "I'm  not  going  to  be  killed.    But 


I  can't  bear 


Bill  might  be.  This  might  be  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  see  him— and  you  had  to  take  me  away 
from  him!" 

She  can't  think;  she  can  only  feel.  Annabee 
was  her  best  friend  for  years  and  Annabee' s 
dead,  but  all  that  matters  to  her  is  this  boy  she's 
only  known  for  a  few  days.  John  and  I  and  all 
we've  been  to  her  all  her  life  don't  mmn  any- 
thing to  her.  Nothing  means  anything  to  her 
except  herself  and  her  selfish  sorrow.  It  isn't 
even  selfish;  it's  savage — that's  all  children  are, 
savages.  That's  what  Shakespeare  meant  when 
he  wrote  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They  were  only 
children — Juliet  was  only  thirteen,  younger 
than  Bitsy,  even — and  they  couldn't  wait,  they 
couldn't  think,  not  about  their  families,  not 
even  about  themselves.  Like  Annabee  and  that 
boy.  Like  Bitsy  and  Bill  Shane.  It  isn't  their 
fault.  It's  ours.  Mine.  I  could  have  pro- 
tected Bitsy  against  this.  But  I  didn't.  If 
Annabee' s  mother  hadn't  burned  her  hand  I'd 
still  be  asleep,  thinking  Bitsy  was  safe  in  her 
bed. 

John  got  home  for  breakfast.  John,  real 
and  strong  and  calm,  there  at  the  head  of  the 
table  upon  which  Charlotte  had  managed  to 
lay  out  a  gay  welcome.  All  the  time  she  was 
putting  on  the  bright  dishes  and  the  flowered 
glasses  and  filling  the  pottery  bowl  with 
zinnias,  all  the  time  she  was  squeezing  the 
orange  juice  and  frying  the  precious  bacon, 
Charlotte  had  been  saying  to  herself,  /  won't 
tell  him  until  after  breakfast.  It's  so  long  since 
he's  had  it  with  us.  I  won't  spoil  it  for  him. 
I'll  let  Bitsy  stay  asleep  so  he  won't  even  have 
to  know  about  Annabee. 

So  now  there  he  sat,  his  dark,  lean  face  all 

alight  with  pride  in  Clare  and  Junior.   His 

eyes  went  from  Clare's 

black  head  to  Junior's 

cowlick  and  then  he 
smiled  at  Charlotte,  a 
shy,  embarrassed  smile 
at  his  own  pride. 

It  was  going  to  be 
awful  beyond  what  she 
had  dreamed,  telling 
him.  Maybe  he 
wouldn't  believe  her, 
maybe  he  wouldn't  be 
able  to  believe  her.  For, 
to  her  astonishment, 
on  the  surface  every- 
thing was  as  it  had  al- 

ways  been,  like  a  bright 

morning  after  a  storm. 
Clare's  voice  was  just  a  little  too  loud;  there 
was  defiance  under  her  ease,  but  except  for 
these  things  there  was  no  sign  that  anything 
had  happened.  Maybe  it  hadn't  happened, 
Charlotte  thought;  maybe  she  was  coming 
out  of  a  nightmare  like  the  ones  she  used 
to  have  as  a  child,  maybe  she'd  dreamed  it 
all,  Joe  McCarey  and  Elsie,  and  the  tourist 
camp  at  Silver  Lake.  But  she  hadn't  dreamed 
Annabee.  When  she  shut  her  eyes,  there 
against  the  eyelids  was  Annabee. 

Junior  was  saying,  "I  built  a  new  de- 
stroyer, dad.  Bitsy  knows  a  guy  fought  on 
it  in  the  Battle  of  Midway." 

"Let's  go  see  it,"  John  said.  ^ 

They  went  out  noisily  and  Charlotte  be- 
gan picking  up  the  dishes.  They  ought  to  add 
dishes  to  death  and  taxes;  someday  she'd 
write  a  book  herself  and  call  it  Death,  Taxes 
and  Dishes.  All  the  time  her  mind  was  busy 
with  the  thought  6f  telling  John  about  the 
sailor  who  had  put  that  excited  reverence 
into  Junior's  voice,  the  sailor  who'd  fought 
on  that  destroyer  at  Midway,  the  same 
sailor  who'd  said,  "Go  on  home,  Bitsy." 

John  came  back.  "I  just  called  the  plant; 
I've  got  to  go  out  there  right  away.  I'll  be 
back  early,  though." 

"You  can't  go  to  the  plant  now,"  Char- 
lotte said,  "not  today.  You  have  to  stay 
home.  I've  got  to  talk  to  you,  John;  believe 
me,  I've  just  got  to." 

John  stood  looking  at  her  soberly.  "It's 
important,"  he  said.  "I  talked  to  Mr.  Hol- 
land himself.  I'll  come  home  early,  darling; 
we  can  talk  then.   Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Everything's  wrong,  John,"  Charlotte 
said. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  then,  touching 
her  cheek  with  his  hand  reassuringly. 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 


MERE   BABE 

^  Some  fathers  were  talking  about 
^  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
their  children.  After  hearinjz  many 
opinions  expressed,  one  of  them 
saiil,  "Now  I  have  a  perfect  son.  He 
never  smokes,  doesn't  so  to  clubs, 
and  never  comes  home  late." 

They  all  sai<i  what  a  splendid  fel- 
low! Then  one  intiuireii,  "How  ol«l 
is  he?" 

The  father  replied,  "Six  months." 

— C.  W.  KIMMINS: 

The  Spring  of  Laughter  (Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Asleep  in  the  deep  with  a  jeep! 


Some  jeeps  fly  and  some  jeeps  float  —  but  this 
one  was  a  deep-sea  diver. 

The  crew  of  a  U.  S.  submarine  took  it  from 
a  pier  at  Pearl  Harbor.  They  stowed  tires  and 
engine  inside  the  sub,  lashed  the  rest  to  the 
deck,  and  rambled  all  over  —  and  under  — 
the  Pacific.  But  with  so  little  time  ashore  to 
enjoy  the  jeep,  they  finally  swapped  it  to  a 
destroyer  for  three  gallons  of  ice  cream! 

Such  a  price  for  a  prized  possession  shows 
how  much  service  men  like  ice  cream.  Like 
the  Marine  who  wrote  from  his  jungle  fox- 
hole that  he  wanted  ice  cream  three  times  a 
day  every  day  after  the  war  —  or  the  report 
that  Americans  in  Tunisia  rate  ice  cream  as 
next  best  to  a  date  with  a  pretty  girl ! 


Fighting  men  may  eat  ice  cream  just  be- 
cause it's  good.  But  the  nutrition  experts 
regularly  include  it  in  service  menus  because 
it's  also  a  valuable  food,  rich  in  vitamins 
and  calcium,. 

Today,  of  course,  the  ice  cream  supply  is 
limited  by  the  world-wide  need  for  milk, 
cream,  butter  and  cheese.  But  if  you'll  be 
content  with  your  fair  share,  you  can  still 
enjoy  it. 

For  our  part,  we'll  continue  and  enlarge  the 
program  of  research  that  has  constantly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  ice  cream  —  and  has 
developed  so  many  other  useful  and  satisfy- 
ing products  from  milk  —  nature's  most 
nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and   in   the   towns   and   cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS      CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 
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k^^nly  one  soap 
gives  your  skin 


-^mi^ 


bday   as   for  75  romantic    years    popular  girls 
bafhe   with   Cashmere    Bouss^uet  Soap! 


oung  lady,  il  you  long  to  have  men 
ink  you  lovely,  remember  this  secret 
.  the  haunting,  flower  like  scent  that 
ishmerc  Houtjuet  Soap  leaves  on  your 
in,  is  xhc  fragrance  men  love! 

nd  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  alone 
ings  you  this  fragrance — achieved 
'  a  secret  wedding  of  rare  perf  u^nes — 
;rfumes  far  more  costly  than  you'd 
:pect  to  find  in  any  soap. 

)  lady,  bathe  tonight  with  Cashmere 
juquet  Soap.  Glory  in  the  thrill  of 


being  utterly  fresh,  exquisitely  dainty 
and  desirable.  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
gently  banishes  staleness,  leaving  you 
radiantly  clean,  your  skin  sweetly 
scented  with  the  fragrance  men  love. 

And,  of  course,  cream  your  face  with 
the  gentle,  rich  lather  of  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap.  It  washes  away  dirt 
and  make-up,  leaves  your  complexion 
like  "peaches  and  cream." 

Let  this  lovely  boucjuet  soap  make  you 
more  exciting  tonight. 


Adorns  your  skin  with 
the  fragrance  men  love 


LOVED  BY  MILLIONS 
R   ITS   FRAGRANT   BOUQUET 


(Continued  from  Page  60) 

But  all  the  time  she  could  feel  him  pulling 
away,  anxious  to  be  gone,  his  mind  racing 
toward  whatever  was  coming  up  at  the 
plant.  No  use  starting  it  now.  Tonight, 
when  his  day's  work  was  behind  him  and 
they  were  alone  and  quiet  and  she  had  time 
to  explain  everything.  Maybe  that  was  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

She  lifted  her  mouth  to  his  good-by  kiss 
and  even  managed  a  smile  and  a  hand  wave 
from  the  window  as  he  drove  away. 

She  went  back  to  her  dishes.  Now  that 
John  was  no  longer  here,  standing  between 
her  and  the  thought  of  Bitsy,  she  found  her- 
self dreading  the  moment  when  the  merciful 
miracle  of  young,  forgetting  sleep  would  end 
and  Bitsy  would  have  to  face  realities  again. 

/  have  to  be  so  careful.  It  can  be  a  lesson  to 
her.  Or  it  can  be  a  shock  that  will  leave  a  scar 
forever.  One  way  or  the  other,  it  can  change  her 
ivhole  life.  And  it  depends  on  me  to  make  it 
the  right  way.  And  I  don't  know  how — /  don't 
know  how! 

Then  her  heart  eased.  John  would  be  here. 
And  John  would  know  what  to  do.  She 
wasn't  alone.  It  wouldn't  depend  on  her — 
not  all  of  it.  anyway.  Her  native  optimism 
was  coming  back  to  life  when  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  John's  voice,  hot  and  tri- 
umphant and  ruthless,  as  she'd  never  heard 
it  before. 

"It's  happened,"  he  said.  "I'm  catching 
the  Baltimore  plane  at  three  o'clock.  I'm 
going  to " 

"No."  Charlotte  said,  "not  this  time.  I 
have  to  talk  to  you,  John.  I've  got  to.  It's 
about  the  children  and  it's  something  ter- 
rible, John.  It's — it's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  I  mean  that,  John.  Really  life  and 
death." 

JiiKRE  was  a  terrifying  silence.  Then  John 
Wilson  said,  "You'll  have  to  come  out  here, 
then.  I  can't  leave.  I'm  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  Slate  Department.  But  we'll  have 
time  to  talk." 

The  last  place  I  want  to  be,  Charlotte 
thought,  walking  into  his  office.  Here  he 
was  John  Wilson,  the  responsible  head  of 
great  affairs.  And  it  was  to  the  father  of 
Clare  and  Bitsy  and  Junior  she  must  speak. 
And  she  was  horribly  unsure  of  herself.  The 
mirror  had  told  her,  as  she  dressed  to  come 
here,  that  she  looked  her  age.  Oh,  she  had 
done  her  best  with  creams  and  lotions,  with 
hot  towels  and  ice,  she  had  put  all  her  art- 
istry into  her  make-up  and  her  selection  of 
the  dark  suit  and  the  blue  hat  that  shaded 
her  face  but  left  the  glory  of  her  hair  to 
shine.    But  it  wasn't  any  use,  not  really. 


June,  1944 

Nobody  would  ever  take  her  to  be  Bitsy's 
sister  again.  So  that  in  this  vital  moment 
she  had  altogether  lost  the  bright  self- 
confidence  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

"You  can't  go  away  today,"  she  said,  not 
even  trying  to  lead  up  to  it  because  she  was 
so  nervous.  "You  listen  to  me,  John,  and 
you'll  see  that  you  can't  go." 

« 
ijEFORE  she  was  half  through  he  was  pacing 
the  floor,  back  and  forth,  with  long,  swift 
strides.  Once  or  twice  he  looked  at  her,  his 
eyes  dark,  and  sometimes  he  went  to  the 
window,  listening  with  his  back  to  her,  lis- 
tening to  Clare  and  Joe  McCarey  and  the 
divorce,  to  Annabee  and  the  boy  who  had 
said  go  ahead  and  jump,  to  Bitsy  and  the 
Silver  Lake  Auto  Camp.  She  poured  out 
everything  that  was  in  her  heart,  scrambling 
details  and  crises,  big  and  little  fears  and 
problems,  even  the  silly,  boyish  problem  of 
Junior,  who  thought  he  believed  in  a  hypoth- 
esis instead  of  God. 

When  she  had  finished,  John  Wilson  said 
starkly,  "Lotte,  I'm  going  to  go  overseas — 
to  Russia." 

The  room  spun.  Everything  else  vanished. 
She  ran  toward  him,  clutching  at  him,  her 
face  pressed  against  his  chest. 

"John,"  she  said,  "it's  so  far.  They're 
fighting " 

"That's  why  I  have  to  go,"  John  said.  "I 
can  speed  things  up  a  little." 

Charlotte's  hand  relaxed,  she  tilted  her 
head  back  to  look  at  him.  "Then  it  doesn't 
matter  what  happens  to  your  own  children?  " 
she  said  icily.  "They  don't  come  first  any 
more?  You  just  walk  off  to  Russia  and  leave 
them,  when " 

John's  face  was  white  and  drawn,  so  that 
the  bones  stood  out.  He  said,  "The  children 
are  your  job.  You're  their  mother.  Lots  of 
men  in  this  war  aren't  in  uniform,  Lotte. 
I'm  in  the  War.  I'm  fighting — fighting  for 
those  children.  If  we  don't  win  the  war, 
whatever  happens  to  them  now  won't 
matter." 

The  phone  rang  and  while  she  listened  to 
brief  phrases — the  clipper  .  .  .  Balti- 
more .  .  .  stand  by — she  realized  that 
something  had  happened  between  John  Wil- 
son and  Charlotte,  his  wife.  Often  she  had 
imagined  scenes  in  which  he  told  her  he  no 
longer  loved  her,  had  grown  tired  of  her, 
wanted  another  woman.  This  was  the  old, 
old  fear  of  losing  him,  but  now  its  bigness 
overwhelmed  her. 

He  came  back  to  stand  before  her.  "It's 
your  job  to  look  after  the  children  when  I  go 
to  war,"  he  said  savagely.  "You  have  to  be 
both  father  and  mother  to  them;  it's  your 
job,  it's  every  mother's  job  in  wartime.  It's 


HY   MAItCELEIVE  COX 


WE'VE   discovered,   since   gasoline  ra- 
tioning, that  some  real  nice  people  live 
on  our  side  of  the  river. 

Small  boy's  observation  about  a  play- 
mate: "He  has  such  a  wonderful  mother; 
she's  always  home." 

One  good  thing  about  having  less  clothes 
these  days  is  that  you  always  know  without 
deliberating  whether  you  can  go  or  stay. 

There  are  two  times  in  a  woman's  life 
when  clothes  are  important:  when  she  is 
young  and  when  she  is  old. 

Fathers  are  like  opera  stars:  they  do  not 
sing  their  roles  every  day,  but  when  they  do 
it's  with  all  their  might. 

Modern  version :  A  child  should  be  able  to 
handle  any  problem  that  may  arise  in  man- 
aging his  parents. 

It  is  a  good  eye  opener  for  a  parent  to  sit 
down  occasionally  and  list  the  number  of 
rules  that  could  be  violated  by  the  children. 


Mothers  frequently  have  their  portraits 
painted  with  one  swift  stroke  by  a  child. 
"I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  party,  mamma," 
said  a  small  girl,  "if  you'll  stay  still  in  one 
place." 

It  is  easier  to  become  a  victim  of  the  way 
of  doing  housework  {han  of  the  amount  of  it. 

Probably  the  woman  who  gets  through 
her  required  homework  with  the  least  ruffle 
on  her  emotional  surface  is  the  one  who  does 
a  certam  thing  somewhere  around  a  certain 
time. 

Small  boy's  explanation  of  what  happened 
to  his  allowance:  "You  see,  mother,  some 
fellows  invited  me  in  to  treat  them." 

There  is  only  one  way  of  bossing,  but 
many  ways  of  leadmg. 

Narrow-mindedness:  allowing  one's  prej- 
udices to  become  convictions. 

It  takes  more  skill  to  lose  a  family  argu- 
ment tiian  to  win  one. 
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Sways 
to  tell  a  Fib 

(  FROM  ANY  OTHER  TAMPON  ) 


Only  FIBS* 
of  all  tampons  ^^. 
give  you  all  3 


I.  Fibs  Are  Quilted 

.  .  .  for  more  comfort,  greater 
safety  in  internal  protection — 
that's  why,  with  Fibs,  there's  no 
danger  of  cotton  particles  clinging 
to  any  delicate  membranes.  And 
quilting  controls  expansion  ...  so 
Fibs  don't  stretch  out  to  an  un- 
comfortable size  which  might 
cause  pressure,  irritation,  difficult 
removal. 
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2.  Fibs  Have  Rounded  Ends 

.  .  .  smooth,  gently  tapered  ends 
.  .  .  for  easy  insertion!  Unlike  any 
leading  tampon  you've  ever  tried. 
Your  own  eyes  tell  you  that  Fibs 
must  be  easier  to  use!  You'll  like 
the  just-right  size  of  Fibs  .  .  . 
they  re  not  too  large,  not  too  tiny. 


3.  Fibs— the  Kotex*  Tampon 

...  a  name  you  know,  a  tampon 
you  can  trust.  No  other  brand  is 
made  of  Cellucotton,*  the  soft, 
/ast  absorbent  that's  used  in  Kotex* 
and  demanded  by  many  famous 
hospitals!  In  Fibs,  just  as  in 
Kotex,  there's  no  compromise 
with  quality. 


(•T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


The  Kotex  Tampon 

for  Internal  Protection 


her  part  to"— his  mouth  twisted  bitterly — 
"to  keep  the  home  fires  burning." 

His  eyes  weighed  her  coldly.  No  one  had 
ever  looked  at  Charlotte  like  that  before,  no 
one  except  Grandma  Halloran.  Back  in  her 
mind  echoed  a  poor  little  laugh  at  how  she'd 
thought  she  could  always  handle  John  Wil- 
son. Now  she  was  being  asked  to  measure 
up  to  a  standard  she  had  chosen  to  discard, 
she  was  asked  to  be  worthy  of  love,  not  just 
to  create  and  excite  it. 

A  tall,  plain  secretary  came  in  with  papers, 
and  when  he  had  signed  them  John  Wilson 
said: 

"Tell  Mr.  Holland  I'll  be  there  in  a  few 
minutes.  Miss  Jennings." 

The  silence  seemed  long,  long. 

"I  can't  do  anything  with  them,"  Char- 
lotte said. 

"You  have  to,"  John  Wilson  said.  "None 
of  it  should  have  happened.  Don't  think  I 
don't  blame  myself.  All  the  blame  isn't  on 
your  shoulders." 

"Blame?"  Charlotte  Wilson  said  faintly. 

"Yes,  blame,"  John  Wilson  said.  "You 
can't  possibly  think  it's  their  fault— poor 
little  devils.  It's  ours,  yours  and  mine.  We 
haven't  done  our  job — not  even  the  way 
we've  pretended  we  were  doing  it.  Perhaps 
we  were  right  in  believing  that  it's  better  to 
be  pals  with  our  children  than  to  be  the  old- 
fashioned  spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child 
kind  of  parents.  But  we  haven't  been  pals, 
Lotte.  All  we've  done  is  to  let  them  call  us 
by  our  first  names.  We  haven't  any  use  for 
the  old-fashioned  discipline,  and  maybe 
we're  right  about  it.  But  we  haven't  tried, 
either  of  us,  to  tell  them  about  the  other 
kind.  The  kind  we  believe  in  for  ourselves. 
The  discipline  that  makes  for  decent  be- 
havior, fair  play,  good  taste,  high  ideals,  not 
because  they're  compulsory  but  because 
they're  reasonable  and  necessary  and  right. 
We've  never  even  tried  to  make  them  see 
that.  And  now  we've  got  to  make  them  see 
it.  And  you've  got  to  do  it  for  both  of  us. 
I'm  going  to  Russia.  I've  got  to  go.  And 
you've  got  to  carry  on  for  both  of  us  till  I 
come  back." 

They  had  moved  closer  together. 

"A  lot  of  mothers  are  going  to  have  to 
carry  on  for  fathers  who  aren't  ever  coming 
back,"  he  said. 

Charlotte  couldn't  speak.  John  Wilson 
might  be  one  of  those  fathers. 

"I  have  to  count  on  you,"  he  said.  "The 
country  has  to  count  on  you.  On  mothers. 
It's  no  good  winning  the  war  if  the  children 
to  whom  we're  trying  to  hand  a  decent  world 
have  gone  to  hell  while  we're  winning  it.  It's 
up  to  you,  Lotte.  I'm  trusting  them  to  you. 
I've  got  to.  And  I'm  not  afraid  to." 

He  kissed  her  and  held  her  close. 

"I've  always  loved  you,"  he  said.  "I  al- 
ways will.  Remember  that.  Wherever  I  am. 
Whatever  happens." 

Charlotte  Wilson  absorbed  the  words, 
breathed  them  in  deep.  He  still  loved  her. 
He  always  would.  But  not  in  the  same  way. 
Looking  into  his  stern  eyes,  she  knew  that  if 
when  he  came  back  she  had  failed  him.  he 
would  not  love  her,  all  through  the  long 
years  of  their  life  yet  to  be  lived,  the  way  she 
wanted  him  to  love  her. 

In  the  outer  office  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
steadying  herself. 

Then  she  stopped  at  the  secretary's  desk. 
"Miss  Jennings,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  if 
a  seventeen-year-old  girl  can  get  a  job  with- 
out her  parents'  consent?" 

Miss  Jennings  looked  up  politely.  Of 
course  she  had  never  thought  John  Wilson's 
wife  good  enough  for  him,  but  evidently  she 
was  taking  the  news  of  this  Russian  trip 
well — at  least  her  chin  was  up  and  her  eyes 
were  bright. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "You  see,  they  have 
to  have  working  papers,  and  to  get  those 
they  must  have  at  least  one  parent's  con- 
sent." 

"Thank  you,"  Charlotte  Wilson  said.  "It 
was— sort  of  important  for  me  to  know." 
And  she  managed  to  smile  at  Miss  Jennings 
before  she  marched  out. 

(To  be  Concluded) 


"A  scratchy,  drab,  6  o'clock  complexion  simply  can't  take 
make-up  properly,"  explains  charming,  young  Mrs.  I'larle.  "Little 
chappings  snag  your  powder,  and  tiny  specks  of  imbedded 
dirt  dull  your  color  .  .  . 


But  a  1 -Minute  Mask  solves  my  make-up 
problems  hcautifidly !"  Mrs.  Earle  spreads 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  in  a  cool  white  coat 
over  all  but  her  eyes.  After  one  minute, 
tissues  off  this  Mask.  Roughnesses  and  dirt 
particles  have  been  loosened  and  dissolved 
by  tlie  "keratolytic"  action  of  the  Cream! 


"I  can  see  the  results  of  a  1-Minute  Mask  right  away!"  Mrs. 
Earle  says.  "My  skin  looks  clear«'r  and  more  alive — and  it  has 
the  soft,  mat  finish  that  takes  powder  perfectly.  Do  you  wonder 
lluil  the  Mask  is  my  favorite  beauty  pick-me-up?" 

^^A  «|iii«'^k.  lijuflii  |»<»v«'<l«'r  busic,  too**." 

"I  like  to  use  Pond's  Vanishing  Oeiim  turn  ways," 
says  Mrs.  Karle.  "',i  or  4  times  a  week  as  a 
] -Minute  Mask  —  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
smoothed  on  very  lightly  and 
left  on  —  for  a  quick,  non-greasy 
powder  hase." 


1  POND'S 


Help  ease  the  glass 
shortage  by  liiiying 
one  BIG  jar  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  instead 
of  several  smaller  ones. 


Take  a  job!  The  more  women  at 
work  — the  sooner  we  win! 
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Honest  mw- 

\m  coiJd  a  noodle  soup 
be  better'n  this  ? 


f-o^i 


0h  -4 


0/c/-/^s/?/onec/,  c/?/c^er?-y  //a/or 
in  ei^et/  cc/p/  /^/c/?  (^o/c/en  6rof/7, 
sm'm/v/nc^  m-//?  -f6/7c/er  nooc/Zes ^ 
■f/eckecf lA/iM  pars/ey  anc/sai/or/scasonec/.. 


C/?//d/s  pky  to  ma/ce  /  c/c/sf  < 
"^mpty  f/?e  e/ii/e/ope  /nfo  60 ////7(^  mi/er 
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~/7f/'s  muc/f  ^rom  Ijofo/y's  jf^^^Q^ 


0/7 /y  f/i/'s  muc^ 
•v    from  a  C3/? 


More  soap  -for  your  money  i/a//'a(fa/n 
^s  much  as  yoc/  c^ef  from  an  airerac/e  can/ 


/Inc/ofarn  /////e  money/ On /y  /o^fon 
<s package— anc/ 4  fo  6  sermcjfS  of-fhc 
c^ranc/esf  nooc//e  soup  you  e\/er  -fasfecf/ 
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>ACKAGE 

Uso  in  thrifty 

3-package 

carton 


J^^ 


Americans  Most  Popular  Soup  Mix 
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BEST  MAN  FOR  MILLV 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 


juld  have  added  except  Milly,  too,  for  she 

:epted    her    family    and    place    without 

estion. 

She  could  spell.    She  could  do  her  prob- 

ns.   She  could  read  out  loud  in  a  liquid. 


The  only  reason  I'd  ever  regretted  not 
marrying  was  that  I'd  missed  having  a 
daughter.  But  if  I'd  married  and  had  chil- 
dren, it's  not  likely  I'd  ever  have  had  a  child 
like  Milly,  and  one  year  of  her  was  worth 


ely  small  voice.   She  sang  in  church  and     more  than  a  generation  of  ordinary  girls 
J         ,. ^_,    r^,       ,^_    _,  .,     ,      •      ^,        j^  ^^g  .^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  there.   She  was 

like  a  bright  bird.  She  was  quick.  She 
darted.  She  laughed  out  loud.  She  made 
good  jokes,  and  her  peals  of  merriment  at 
my  little  jokes  and  puns  made  the  old  house 
tremble.  She  was  always  pretty,  asleep, 
sprawled  in  the  old  brass  bed  in  the  back 
room,  or  studying,  in  the  grotesque  curled-up 
postures  of  late  adolescence— and  so  respon- 
sive !  It  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  she  was 
valedictorian  of  her  class  and  May  Queen 
and  president  of  the  Girls'  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  everything  else  that  was  available. 
Everyone  knew  how  superior  she  was— 
everyone ! 


nday  school.  She  played  the  banjo.  The 
rse,  the  teachers,  the  neighbors,  the  other 
ildren  all  loved  her. 

■'She  has  to  have  an  education,"  I  said, 
'm  going  to  bring  her  in  to  live  with  me 
,en  she  gets  to  high  school." 
'Let  her  alone,  Maggie  Roberts,"  growled 
;  nurse,  "she's  doing  fine  where  she  is.  The 
1  place  out  there  would  fall  down  without 
•.  They  need  her  more  than  you  do." 
rhere  was  justice  in  these  remarks.  Milly 
s  getting  along  all  right.  But  my  mind 
iged  ahead.  I  didn't  want  her  to  acquire 
;  Ellisons'  cultural  standard,  for  she  was 
)able  of  the  best.    I  didn't  want  her  to 


rry  some  boy  that  couldn't  appreciate 

•  and  be  poor  and  have  it  hard  all  her     And  then  the  blow  fell.  All  the  boys  liked 
:.  I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  thought.   It  wasn't     Milly,  and  she  had  plenty  of  dates  for  a 

seventeen-year-old.  I  let  her  go  to  the  show 
sometimes  when  it  was  a  good  show,  and  the 
boys  came  to  my  house  to  have  Milly  help 
them  with  Latin — or  some  such  ruse.  But 
she  treated  them  all  alike.  She  liked  them 
as  she  liked  everyone.  But  that  April  Sun- 
day when  it  had  been  strangely  hot  all  day 
with  the  sweet  smell  of  drying  fields,  Milly 
came  to  my  door  in  a  battered  old  car  with  a 
tall,  uncouth-looking  boy.  I  looked  out  the 
window  and  saw  her  get  out.  He  lifted  her 
bag  down  and  they  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other  and  my  heart  really  faltered. 

I  don't  know  what  all 


much  being  poor — but  being  unappreci- 
d,  being  commonplace  and  having  a 
nmonplace  life. 

^s  principal  of  the  grade  school — and  that 
luded  junior  high — I  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
lity  to  study  Milly  during  those  years.  I 
ight  the  eighth-grade  English  classes  my- 
[,  and  we  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  I 
/ays  had  a  burning  and  never-discouraged 
iire  to  instill  in  some  of  my  pupils  a  love 
the  beautiful. 

\fter  one  of  these  classes  Milly  leaned  on 
■  desk  and  turned  the  pages  of  the  book 
tk  and  found  what  she 
s  looking  for  and  read 
o  me,  breathlessly: 


MATIKIMONY 


^  To  me  the  extraordinary 
^  ihiiif:  is  not  that  so  many 
people  remain  iininarrie<l,hiit 
that  so  many  rush  into  mar- 
riage as  they  mi^ht  rush  into 
a  station  to  catch  a  train.  And 
if  you  catch  the  wrong  train, 
what  then?  All  you  have  to 
comfort  you  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  traveled. 

—  ROBERT  HICHENS:  Quoted  in 

Modern  Marriage  ond  How  to  Bear  It. 

Maud  Churton  Braby.    (Michell  Kennerly.) 


Tiger!  Tiger!  burning 

bright, 
t  the  forests  of  the 

night " 

'What  does  it  mean, 
Uy?"  I  asked  her,  and 
looked  at  me,  her 
;eks  pink  and  her  eyes 
y  bright. 

'Mean?  "  she  said. 
Vliy,  Miss  Roberts!" 
1  she  was  shocked.    So 

ad  one  of  those  awful       

oolteachery  moments. 
?he  was  right,  of  course.  It  was  sheer 
luty.  One  knew  what  it  meant.  It  meant 
•re  than  one  could  say.  It  meant  more, 
eed,  than  William  Blake  himself  could 
'.  My  heart  moved  in  my  breast — my 
;tered  old  heart  which  had  worn  itself 
;  in  thirty-one  years  in  the  classroom, 
ildren  and  their  children  after  them  had 
before  me,  and  I  had  seen  the  promising 
)w  and  eye  fade  and  grow  dull  with  pov- 
y  and  hard  work  and  the  long  uncompen- 
ing  years.  But  I  never  stopped  hoping 
1  struggling,  and  some  of  my  pupils  had 
lie  far — far  indeed.  But  none  had  ever 
ne  to  me  with  eyes  and  brow  like  this  one ! 

3  IT  happened,  Milly  did  come  to  live 
h  me  when  she  was  a  senior  in  high  school. 
i  oM  father  had  died,  at  ninety-two,  and 
vas  alone.  It  was  my  last  of  thirty-five 
trs  of  teaching  and  I  would  be  retired  on 
■  teacher's  pension.  I'd  had  a  little  trouble 
ih  my  heart — sometimes  I  was  short  of 
ath — and  I  did  so  want  to  finish  that  last 
ir!  Besides,  I  needed  my  pension.  It  was 
)ut  all  I  had  saved. 

Vliss  Graham  came  to  my  door  one  day 
:h  Milly  and  an  old  concertina  bag  that 
i  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  a  genera- 
n.  "  Milly 's  going  to  live  with  you  this 
ir.  Miss  Roberts,"  the  nurse  said.  "Doc- 
says  that  school-bus  ride  is  too  hard  for 
■.  She  needs  to  be  in  town.  She'll  wash 
!  dishes  and  be  here  at  night — and  she 
id  of  thought  you  might  coach  her  so  she 
1  get  a  scholarship." 

I  They  didn't  deceive  me  any,  but  I  was  so 
iteful  I  just  took  the  whole  matter  as  it 
led.  And  Milly  lived  with  me. 


was  wrong  with  him — ev- 
erything !  He  was  tall  and 
he  looked  big  and  strong, 
but  he  was  without  gr'~:e. 
Surely  I,  of  all  people, 
should  know  that  you  can't 
tell  anything  about  a  boy 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Five  years  later  you  hardly 
know  one,  he's  so  changed. 
But  I  felt  I  could  tell  cer- 
tain essentials.  He  looked 
at  the  house  and  saw  me 
and  blushed  brick-red.  His 
face  was  homely  enough 

to  stop  a  clock  and  he  was 

freckled.  His  trousers  were 
too  short  and  his  feet  too  big.  He  brought 
Milly's  bag  in  and  she  introduced  him  to  me. 
"Miss  Roberts,  this  is  Calhoun  Baker. 
He  graduated  last  year  from  the  Sugar  Ridge 
Township  School.  But  he  only  lives  four 
miles  from  us.  He's  joined  our  church." 
She  was  a  little  breathless,  starry-eyed. 

The  boy  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  stood 
there  like  a  dumb  ox.  He  made  a  jerky  little 
bow  in  my  direction,  but  he  couldn't  speak 
for  himself.  I  tried  to  be  kind  to  him,  but 
my  heart  wasn't  in  it.  I  told  Milly  to  find 
some  cookies  and  cold  milk  and  they  went 
out  into  the  kitchen.  I  heard  them  giggling. 
After  he  was  gone  Milly  said  anxiously, 
"You  don't  like  him,  do  you.  Miss  Roberts? " 
"Why,  Milly,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  him. 
I'll  have  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  Tell  me 
about  him." 

She  stood  there,  her  slender  hands  linked 
together,  her  dark  blue  eyes  smoky  with 
dreams,  and  she  said  gently,  "There's  noth- 
ing much  to  tell.  He's  just— a  boy.  The 
Bakers  are  farmers.  But  there's  something 
about  him— like  drums.  Like  the  drums 
after  the  music  stops  and  the  drums  roll  on." 
This  is  it,  I  thought.  She  has  to  love  some- 
one—she's at  an  age  when  she's  got  to  lone 
someone— and  this  is  a  new  boy.  But  she 
might  marry  him.  She  might!  I  looked  at 
her  and  wondered  why  some  great  producer 
didn't  chance  to  see  her  and  take  her  away 
and  make  a  great  actress  df  her. 

Then  Milly  surprised  me.  She  said,  "He's 
a  poet.  Miss  Roberts.  Calhoun  writes 
poetry." 

Well,  that  was  too  much !  I  couldn't  think 
of  a  thing  to  say  to  her.    He  was  at  the 
(Continued  on  Page  67) 
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MORNING  ENERGY  BREAKFAST! 


Make  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  the  star  course. 
Natural  whole  wheat  energy -cereal!  Delicious! 

Children  need  it!  Grown-ups  enjoy  it!  ... 
Energy  that  keeps  'em  happy  while  they  work 
or  play!  A  delicious  breakfast  with  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat  supplies  real  food-energy! 
It's  a  treat  to  eat!  .  .  .  Firm  biscuits,  toasted 
golden-brown !  Simny  flavor  of  ripe  whole 
wheat!  Delightful  lasting  crispiiess!  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat  is  made  from  1()()%  whole 
wheat,  one  of  the  Basic  7  Foods  our  Govern- 
ment advises  to  help  us  stay  strong.  Delicious 
with  milk— a  double  treat  with  fruit  or  berries. 


BAKED  BY  NABISCO.  .  . 
SI    NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY,  makers  of  Nabisco  Cereals, 
Riti  Crackers,  Premium  Crackers  and  other  family  favorites. 


NABISCO 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

contributes  these 

essential  food  elements:  | 

1. 

PROTEINS  for   strength 

2. 

CARBOHYDRATES  for 

energy 
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digestion 

4. 

IRON   for  blood-building 

5. 

PHOSPHORUS   for  strong 

bones 
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YOU'LL  SECURE  YOUR  FUTURE— SERVE  YOUR  COUNTRY  NOW— 
WHEN  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  FREE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 


U.  S.  CADET  IRSE  f  ORPS 


IMAGINE  stepping  out  of  high  school  into  a 
proud  profession  that  promises  hfelong 
security— and  pays  you  for  the  privilege!  It 
can  happen  to  you! 

Are  you  at  least  17  years  old?  You  and  65,000 
high  school  graduates,  from  17  to  35,  are  needed 
now  to  help  replace  nurses  who  are  serving  our 
fighting  men.  Joining  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  is  your  chance  to  prove  your  patriotism, 
help  win  the  war  on  the  home  front.  And,  it's 
your  chance  for  a  career  education  at  no  cost  to 
you.  With  pay,  besides! 

All  this  —  And  a  Fascinating  Future,  Too! 

The  nursing  school  you  select  will  provide  you 
with  free  tuition,  room,  board,  books,  laundry 
and  smart  new  uniforms.  Plus  a  cash  allowance 
monthly!  While  training,  you'll  have  time  out 
for  your  personal  interests.  For  social  life  — danc- 
ing, dating,  sports.  Even  for  marriage  (it's  per- 
mitted now  in  some  nursing  schools) ! 

When  you  graduate,  you  may  choose  a  career 
in  any  essential  nursing  position.  In  a  civilian 
hospital,  or  in  public  health.  You  may  be  an  in- 
dustrial health  nurse,  an  executive,  an  instructor. 


a  hospital  director,  an  airplane  hostess.  Your 
lifetime  job  may  be  in  one  of  many  specialized 
nursing  fields! 

Your  Nursing  Help  is  a  Vital  War  Job! 

Even  while  you  train,  youll  be  serving  your 
country.  For  almost  at  once  you'll  assume  cer- 
tain duties  that  will  help  release  a  graduate  nurse. 
A  crucially  important  service  now,  when  nurses 
are  so  critically  needed!  And  think  how  much 
you  can  do  to  help  relieve  the  ill  or  injured  .  . . 
new  mothers  and  their  babies  .  .  .  who    depend 


on  nursmg  care 


What  To  Do 


Today,  ask  at  your  local  hospital  for  information 
about  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps.  Or  write  U.  S. 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  Box  88,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
And  before  you  decide  on  your  school  of  nurs- 
ing, get  full  details  from  at  least  two  nursing 
schools. 

Remember,  now  is  the  time  to  start  serving 
your  country— establishing  your  future  — with 
the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service! 


^ee  ifyct^  ^^^^  ;t^  fesf/ 

Are  you  between  17*  and  35  years  of  age? 

Are  you  in  good  health  ? 

Have   you   grachiated  from  an  accredited  high  school 

with  satisfactory  grades,  or  have  you  had  some 

college  education? 
Are  you  interested  in  people? 
Are  you  interested  in  science? 
Have  you  a  sense  of  humor? 
Have  you  an  orderly  mind? 
Are  you  neat  ? 

Are  you  deft  with  your  hands  ? 
Are  you  quick  to  grasp  what  you  see,  read  and  hear  ? 

*Minimum  age  requirement  in  some  nursing  schools  is  18. 


(*T.  M.  Reg.  II.  S.  P.i.  Off.) 


Published  in  fhe  interesf  of  fhe  war  effort  by 
fhe  distributors  of  Kotex*  sanitary  napkins. 

We  take  pride  in  being  able  to  bring  this  message 
to  high  school  graduates.  And  take  pride,  too,  that 
Kotex  is  helping  women  in  war  plants,  in  Service 
and  in  professional  life,  to  keep  going— in  comfort. 
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(Continued  from  Page  65) 
versifying  age  as  she  was  at  the  age  for 
romantic  attachment.  They  went  together, 
I  thought  bitterly.  We  had  been  reading 
and  studying  all  the  great  English  poetry  all 
winter.  Milly  had  memorized  all  that 
Christina  Rossetti  had  written,  and  all  the 
best  of  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Thomas  Hood 
and  Blake  and  some  of  those  less  well 
known.  She  had  learned  the  words  of  old 
songs  and  ballads  left  out  of  the  newer  books. 
How  could  she  not  know  the  difference,  now? 
I  had  seen  rural  poets  and  their  work  before. 
Some  of  them  wrote  for  the  county  paper. 
I  shuddered. 

The  boy  didn't  come  to  my  house  much. 
But  he  wrote  to  Milly.  Almost  every  day 
she  got  a  letter  from  him.  I  could  have  told 
you  where  he  went  to  school  from  looking 
at  the  envelopes.  Old  Professor  Tillson,  of 
the  Sugar  Ridge  School,  is  a  demon  on  pen- 
manship. All  his  students  learn  to  write  well. 
But  this  lad  pointed  up  his  /'s  and  m's  more 
than  most  of  them.  It  was  a  good  hand  he 
wrote,  for  an  ignorant  country  boy.  I  knew 
that  Milly  saw  him  every  Sunday  at  home. 
She  spoke  about  seeing  him.  She  spoke  of 
him  often.  She  for- 
gave me,  with  her         . 

loving-kindness,  for 
not  liking  him.  She 
would  not  quarrel  or 
argue  about  it.  But 
her  attachment  was 
deep.  It  broke  my 
heart. 

Once,  in  the 
kitchen,  I  was  wash- 
ing dishes  and  she 
was  drying  them.  It 
wasgetting  near  Com- 
mencement time  and 
I  spoke  of  how  hot 
the  day  had  been.  She 
said,  quoting  lines  not 
familiar  to  me: 
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"So  hot!  So  still!  So 
burning  white  the 
sun! 
Dazed  are  the  banks 
with  heat " 

I  tried  to  remem- 
ber where  it  came 
from,  but  could  not 
place  it. 

"The  burning  sun 
turns  slowly  to  the 
west. 
Under  the  thick  shade 
tree,  plow  horses 
rest." 

She  stopped  and 
looked  at  me,  her 
cheeks  red  as  fire. 

"  I  don't  remember 
that,  Milly,"  I  said. 
"Who  wrote  it?" 

"Calhoun.  It's  one 
of  his.  They're  going 

to  be  printed  in  a  book.  Miss  Roberts.  A 
man  from  New  York  is  going  to  print  them." 

I  couldn't  say  a  word.  /  must  be  slipping, 
I  thought.  For  a  moment,  it  had  really 
sounded  like  something!  And  now  some 
racketeering  printer  had  got  hold  of  the  boy 
or  his  folks  and  was  probably  going  to  bring 
out  some  cheap  little  edition — for  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

1  SAID  sharply,  "Tell  Calhoun  not  to  pay 
out  any  money  to  anyone;  it's  so  often  a 
crooked  business — this  hiring  poetry  printed. 
It  really  is!" 

"Yes,  Miss  Roberts,"  Milly  said  gently. 
"I'll  tell  him." 

I  couldn't  be  angry  with  her.  I  could  only 
grieve. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Miss  Graham  and  I  had  told  Mrs.  Ellison 
that  we  were  going  to  get  all  Milly's  gradua- 
tion things  for  her.  We  make  a  great  to-do 
of  high-school  graduation  in  Sugar  County. 
There  are  always  a  few  that  go  to  college, 
but  for  most  of  them  it  is  the  end  of  child- 
hood. After  high  school  there  are  work  and 
early  marriage  and  adult  life.    Commence- 


ment is  the  time  of  flowering.  Long  dresses 
and  class  night  and  Baccalaureate  and  Com- 
mencement itself  and  a  class  picnic  and  a 
class  day  and  everything  else  that  we  can 
think  of  for  one  glorious  week. 

Miss  Graham  and  I  had  satisfied  all  our 
own  old  frustrations  on  Milly.  She  had  the 
prettiest  white  organdy  dress  and  the  pretti- 
est slippers  and  sheerest  stockings,  a  good 
sports  dress— everything.  Even  a  new  suit- 
case. She  accepted  it  all  with  her  own  innate 
poise  which  had  come  upon  her  when  she 
stood  alone  and  began  to  walk.  She  was  not 
so  excited,  so  gloating  as  Miss  Graham  and 
I  were.  We  brought  her  mother  in  to  see 
everything,  all  spread  out,  with  the  many 
gifts  Milly  had  received  from  classmates  and 
teachers  and  townspeople. 

Mrs.  ELLISON  was  positively  starry-eyed. 
She  hadn't  had  a  baby  now  for  some  years, 
but  she  was  still  able  to  be  a  little  coy  on 
occasion.  I  teased  her  about  never  having 
had  the  sixteen  and  she  laughed. 

"  Wasn't  that  conceited,  now — me  putting 
down  sixteen  spaces!"  she  said  good- 
naturedly.  "But  I  was  always  a  bearing 
woman.  I've  got  nine 
grandchildren  al- 
ready. Miss  Roberts, 
and  likely  to  have 
more.  You  know 
Milly'U  be  eighteen 
in  July.  As  soon  as 
graduation  is  over 
she's  going  to  marry 
Calhoun  Baker.  His 
paw  has  give  him  a 
piece  of  land  and  the 
kids  are  going  to  live 
in  a  tent  on  it  and 
build  theirselves  a 
house  this  summer." 
I  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  put  my 
hand  over  my  heart. 
I  looked  at  her  and 
she  said: 

''Now,  I've 
brought  on  one  of 
your  spells."  She  was 
grieved. 

When  I  could 
speak  I  said,  "I 
thought  Milly  was 
going  to  college — I 
thought  she  wanted 
a  scholarship." 

"Why,  Miss  Rob- 
erts," Mrs.  Ellison 
said  sensibly,  "what 
girl  would  go  to  col- 
lege that  could  marry 
with  Calhoun 
Baker?" 

I  sat  alone  all  aft- 
ernoon thinking 
about  Milly  and  de- 
bating in  my  mind 
what  I  could  say  to 
her.  But  when  she 
came  in  she  came  right  to  me  and  kissed 
my  cheek  and  she  said: 

"I'm  sorry  ma  told  you,  Miss  Roberts.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  myself.  Miss  Graham 
and  I  planned  to  take  you  out  next  Sunday 
to  see  our  land— where  Cal  and  I  are  going 
to  build  our  house.  We've  got  a  hilltop.  You 
never  saw  such  a  wide,  high  place.  And  Cal's 
a  good  farmer,  Miss  Roberts.  We'll  have 
forty  acres.  On  Sugar  Ridge.  You  can  see 
miles  to  the  west  and  clear  to  town  to  the 
east.  We're  going  to  build  our  own  house— 
every  stick  of  it.  The  lumber's  all  been 
milled  and  stacked  and  Cal's  got  the  money 
for  doorknobs  and  window  glass  and  such. 
Oh,  Miss  Roberts,  do  try  to  be  happy  for 
me.  I  love  him  so.  He's  the  only  man  I 
would  ever  marry." 

"He's  practically  the  only  man  you  ever 
knew,  Milly,"  I  said.  "What  do  you  know 
of  men?" 

"If  I  knew  them  all,"  she  said,  "it  would 
still  be  Cal.  Oh,  Miss  Roberts,  I  told  you 
once— you  should  understand  better  than 
anyone— when  he  leaves  me  and  walks  away 
in  the  moonlight  the  drums  roll.  They  roll 
after  him.   I  can  hear  them.  If  I  didn't  know 
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Hope  still  is  with  us 
In  the  gray  farmhouses; 
Hope  has  not  left  us. 

We  do  not  despair 
While  in  the  dooryards 
Bloom  the  old  flowers 
Which  our  mothers  tended — 

Hope  still  is  there. 

When  by  the  doorstep 
No  peonies  are  blooming. 
Nor  columbine  nor  hollyhocks 

Nor  asters  ever  grow, 
The  woman  of  the  farmhouse 
Has  given  up  the  struggle. 
When  you  see  no  flowers, 

That's  a  thing  you  know. 

Lord,  we  ask  little. 

Neither  wealth  nor  comfort, 

Just  the  strength  to  carry 

The  load  our  mothers  bore. 
But  we  work  the  harder. 
And  can  speak  the  kinder 
For  a  hope  in  our  hearts 

And  flowers  by  the  door. 


TWO  PROMINENT  SOCIETY  BEAUTIES  TELL 
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Miss  Cynthia  M'^Adoo 

blonde,  young,  and  charming, 
says,  "Fair  skin  like  mine  turns 
a  rosy  tan  in  summer — and 
ordinary  sun-tan  powders  show 
up  yellow,  especially  around 
the  nose.  The  shade  I  love  is 
Pond's  Dreamflower  'Dusk  Rose. 
It  has  a  soft  glow  that  blends 
marvelously  with  my  tan — 
makes  my  skin  look  smoother! 
If  you  re  a  blonde,  choose  Pond's 
'Dusk  Rose'  for  summer.''' 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  W.Earle 

a  beautiful,  starry-eyed  brunette 
says,  "Summer  sun  turns  my 
brunette  complexion  a  golden 
bronze.  My  favorite  summer 
powder  is  Pond's  deep  golden 
'Dark  Rachel.'  It  makes  my  tan 
look  richer  and  softer — and  never 
gives  that  whitish,  powdered  look. 
/  really  think  that  Pond's  Dream- 
flower  'Dark  Rachel'  is  the  ideal 
shade  for  sun-tanned  brunettes!" 


features  2  gorgeous  shades  for  summer 

UII.SK  KO.SK— for  rosy-tan  blondes 
DAKK  KACHEL  lor  golden-tan   brunettes 
49)!,  25(i,  m 
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Five  wonderful  shades  that 
stay  on  ami  on.  Gay,  Howcr- 
sprinkled  cases — 49<,  10^. 


Take  a  job!  The  more 
women  at  work — the  sooner  we  win! 
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0  you  think  you  can 


iron  a 


Now  thaf  you're  doing  more  laun- 
dry at  home  (helping  out  the  local 
manpower  shortage)— maybe  some 
of  these  hints  will  come  in  handy. 


Read  how  to  get  a  beautifully  crisp, 
fresh-as-paint  finish  for  shins— eas- 
ier, quicker!  Get  a  beam  of  approval 
from  the  guy  who  wears  'em! 


1.  Use  medium  starch.  Make  basic  starch 
as  usual,  add  SATINA.  (Medium  starch— 2 
parts  lukewarm  water,  1  part  basic  starch 
mixture.)  Satina  gives  an  extra-smooth  fin- 
ish—makes ^ill  starched  things  iron  easier. 


2.  This  is  how!  Starch  shirt  cuffs,  collar, 
and  front.  Gather  cuffs  and  collar.  Dip  in 
starch-Satina  mixture  together.  Then  dip 
shirt  front.  Squeeze  mixture  well  through 
parts  being  starched.  Let  shirt  dry. 


3.  Sprinkle  thoroughly!  Do  one  shirt  at 
a  time— with  warm  water.  Then  fold  tail 
over  bosom  and  fold  both  sleeves  under. 
Roll  tightly,  smoothing  out  wrinkles. 
Leave  for  at  least  two  hours.  If  you  can 
iron  on  a  wide  board  or  well-padded  table 
top,  it's  easier,  more  satisfactory. 


4.  Iron  shirts  in  this  order  (with  Satina 
in  the  starch,  irons  just  glide!):  wrong  side 
of  yoke,  collar;  right  side  of  yoke,  collar; 
cuffs,sleeves,  back;  wrong  side  of  each  front 
along  edge;  right  side  of  each  front;  along 
both  sides  of  row  of  buttons;  between  but- 
tons with  point  of  iron;  fold  collar. 


5.  Fold  shirts  this  way:  place  shirt,  front 
side  up,  on  table.  Button  top,  middle,  bot- 
tom buttons;  place  front  down  and  fold 
each  side  of  shirt  over,  lengthwise,  for  ^4 
of  width;  fold  one  sleeve  along  back,  then 
fold  other  on  top  of  it;  fold  up  tail  7  to  9 
inches;  fold  again,  bottom  up  to  collar. 


6.  And  there,  Madame,  are  your  shirts! 
With  a  "like-new"  finish  and  a  fresh,  clean 
fragrance— thanks  to  Satina!  (And  you'll 
find  it  works  like  a  charm  for  all  starched 
things.)  Done  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
—  for  irons  just  gli-i-ide  with  Satina!  Only 
a  few  cents  for  a  whole  month's  supply! 


Tflo  AXkk\  .  .§0  cjjuiek!  .  MiXk  SATINA  i/n  uoun/  A^bJiskl 


in  a  thousand  other  ways  I'd  know  by  that. 
Miss  Roberts." 

"Milly,"  I  said,  "no  man  or  woman  can 
speak  against  love.  I  want  you  to  be  happy 
and  to  be  good.  It's  all  I  want.  But  promise 
me  if  you  ever  need  a  friend  you'll  come  to 
me." 

"I  promise  you,"  she  said.  "And  you  must 
promise  me  too.  For  in  lots  of  ways  you've 
been — well,  like  my  own  grandmother  to  me. 
You've  been  like  ma's  Grandmother  Bailey 
must  have  been  to  her — something  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Miss  Graham  and  I  went  to  the  wedding 
in  the  country  church,  and  if  the  angels  ever 
looked  down  on  a  more  beautiful  bride  I 
should  like  to  know  when  or  where.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  and  comforted  about  Cal- 
houn Baker,  for  he  seemed  more  grown  up. 
Perhaps  just  being  loved  by  Milly  would 
work  a  miracle.  But  of  course  he  wasn't 
good  enough  for  her. 

"  What  did  you  want  for  her?  "  asked  Miss 
Graham.  "A  socialite?  A  movie  actor?  A 
millionaire?  How  childish  you  are,  Maggie 
Roberts — and  getting  worse  every  day.  He's 
a  good  clean  boy  and  not  so  dumb  as  most. 
So  quit  worrying." 

"There's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it,  any- 
how," 1  said.  '"I'll  just  have  to  love  him 
because  Milly  does.  And  now  they  are  going 
up  there  to  build  a  house.  It's  all  very 
impractical." 

"Yes."  she  said.  "And  the  fun  they'll 
have!   1  can't  imagine  a  nicer  honeymoon." 

It  was  November  and  the  frost  was  hard 
in  the  ground  when  Miss  Graham  and  I 
were  invited  for  Sunday  dinner  and  to  see 
the  house,  now  finished  and  occupied.  We 
had  to  leave  the  car  at  the  creek — the  same 
creek  that  crossed  her  father's  land — and 
climb  the  hill  to  Milly's  house.  When  we 
got  up  there,  there  was  the  great  sweep  of 
the  world — beautiful  even  on  a  cold  Novem- 
ber Sunday. 

The  house  astonished  me.  It  was  small 
but  sturdy,  and  it  seemed  to  rise  like  an 
outcropping,  of  rock  and  shingle  from  the 
ridge.  Four  big  pine  trees  behind  it  made 
a  ceaseless  sound  like  surf.  It  was  roofed 
and  walled  with  shingles,  and  the  doorsills 
and  window  sills  came  from  the  stoneyard 
in  town.  Inside,  the  floors,  walls  and  ceilings 
were  of  sawed  pine  that  had  been  smoothed 
and  waxed,  and  the  bright  rag  rugs  were  of 
Milly's  own  weaving.  There  was  a  good 
range  in  the  kitchen  and  a  stone  fireplace  in 
the  dining  room.  That  was  all  the  heat  they 
had— but  the  wood  was  stacked  in  a  solid 
block  behind  the  house. 

They  showed  us  everything.  Where  they 
were  going  to  plant  their  flowers  in  the 
spring  and  the  east  twenty  that  would  be  in 
corn  and  where  they  would  have  their 
tobacco  patch  and  their  garden. 

"The  land  is  good,  and  Calhoun's  a  good 
farmer,"  said  Milly.  "But  we'll  have  a  little 
extra.  Calhoun  gets  a  little  money  for  a 
poem  now  and  then,  and  if  his  book  sells  we 
can  buy  more  land  and  get  real  good  pigs 
and  cows." 


June,  1944 

We  had  a  fine  dinner.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  right.  It  was,  I  realized,  perfect 
in  its  way,  and  it  wasn't  money  and  it  wasn't 
experience  that  made  it  so.  It  was  Milly's 
own  natuTcd  good  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment—and the  lack  of  any  pretenses.  Cal- 
houn improved  with  acquaintance.  In  his 
own  house,  with  Milly's  hand  in  his,  he 
wasn't  at  all  awkward.  I  saw  I  W?)uld  just 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  be  glad  it 
wasn't  worse.  There  was  a  row  of  books 
above  the  fireplace.  There  were  bright  pods 
hanging  to  dry.  There  was  a  table  for  writ- 
ing by  a  window  that  looked  to  the  west. 

"They've  made  a  good  beginning,"  Miss 
Graham  said  when  we  were  driving  home, 
and  I  nodded. 

rJuT  I  was  still  afraid.  I  had  seen  good  be- 
ginnings before.  And  I  knew  what  poverty 
and  endless  work  could  do.  When  the  chil- 
dren came  too  fast  and  the  com  yield  was 
poor  and  there  was  hardly  enough  to  live  on 
from  spring  till  spring  and  the  work  was 
never  done  and  backs  were  bent  with  toil 
and  hands  coarsened  and  eyes  grew  dull 

Before  I  had  time  to  think  this  all  out, 
there  was  the  war  upon  us,  and  the  Red 
Cross  sending  me  people  to  teach  knitting 
to.  Christmas  afternoon  Calhoun  and  Milly 
called  and  Milly  made  tea  for  us.  I  was 
pretty  tired.  Then  they  told  me. 

"I'm  going  to  the  war.  Miss  Roberts," 
Calhoun  said.  "And  we  want  you  to  come 
and  stay  with  Milly  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
She'll  have  her  baby  in  the  spring,  and  I 
don't  want  her  alone  up  there  and  she  doesn't 
want  to  leave  the  house.  I've  got  to  enlist." 

"Why,  you  don't  any  such  thing,"  I  said. 

"Why,  Miss  Roberts,"  he  said,  "of  course 
I  must.   I'm  a  poet!" 

Now,  I  ask  you  if  that  makes  any  sense. 
But  it  did  to  them. 

"Miss  Graham  will  bring  you  in  town  to 
have  your  knitting  class  every  Friday,"  he 
said.  "Or  whenever  you  want  to  come. 
There's  no  one  else  free  to  stay  with  Milly, 
and  she'd  rather  not  go  home." 

"Of  course  I'll  come,"  I  said.  "But  I  still 
can't  see  why  you  have  to  go  to  war." 

"Miss  Roberts!"  Milly  said,  and  kissed 
me.  But  I  meant  it.  I  could  not  see  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  all. 

So  there  I  was  in  the  little  house  with 
Milly.  and  letters  came  every  day  and  some- 
times Milly  read  parts  of  them  to  me.  Cal- 
houn was  taking  his  basic  training,  and  I 
must  admit  he  could  write  a  better  letter 
than  most  young  men. 

And  the  very  morning  the  baby  decided 
to  come,  the  package  of  advance  copies  of 
his  book  came  from  the  publishers.  There 
was  the  green  volume  with  "Pfc.  Calhoun 
Baker"  on  the  title  page  and  under  it,  to 
my  great  surprise,  the  name  of  a  great  pub- 
lishing house.  The  finest  book  publishers  in 
the  land,  in  my  opinion. 

So  I  took  the  little  book  of  poems  out  on 
the  bench  Calhoun  had  built  for  the  garden 
and  there  I  sat  that  afternoon  while  Miss 
Graham  and  the  doctor  brought  the  new 
little  girl  into  the  world.  And  I  read  the  book 
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ASK  ANY 
Ironfile  USER 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Ironrites  have  been  bought 
through  users'  recommendations. 
When  new  Ironrites  are  again 
made,  we  suggest  that  you,  too, 
choose  your  new  ironer  this  way. 

Learn  for  yourself  why  Iron- 
rite  ironing  is  so  different.  Users 
will  tell  you  that  Ironrite  irons 
everything — shirts,  dresses,  ruffles, 
plaits,  children's  clothes — faster 
than  you  ever  believed  possible. 
Ironrite  holds  its  heat  better,  gives 
garments  a  smoother,  more  luxuri- 
ous finish.  Ironrite's  two  patented 
open  ends  are  exactly  the  same  in 
design.  They  eliminate  needless 
motions,  cut  ironing  time,  save 
fatigue.  And  of  course,  you  iron 
sitting  down  —  in  a  restful,  re- 
laxed, scientifically  correct  posture. 

Which  ironer.^  Ask  any  Ironrite 
user!  In  the  meantime,  keep  your 
ironer  money  in  War  Bonds! 

THE  IRONRITE  IRONER  COMPANY 

38   Piquetle  Avenue.   Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  fascinating  book  today! 
Contains  over  50  helpful 
ironing  pictures.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It's  free! 

Ironnle 

The  World's  Finest  Ironer 


The  only  ironer  with  two 

U$able  Open  Ends 

Twke  as  handy  -  Twke  as  fast! 


from  front  to  back  and  I  ate  my  crow  and 
digested  it.  Milly  was  right  and  the  country 
lout  was  a  poet.  It  wasn't  just  my  kind  of 
poetry.  But  it  had  a  sweep  to  it.  It  had 
tenderness  and  freshness.  It  was  young. 
And  I  thought  with  panic  that  Calhoun  had 
just  been  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps.  Why, 
the  lad  should  not  be  flying  a  plane — we  had 
to  protect  our  talent ! 

I  said  as  much  when  he  came  home  to  see 
Milly  and  the  baby.  The  Army  and  his  uni- 
form had  done  wonders  for  his  appearance. 
He  looked  handsome — and  in  command  of 
himself.  He  looked  down  at  his  little  daugh- 
ter—they had  named  her  Roberta,  for  me. 

"Miss  Roberts,"  Calhoun  said,  "what 
kind  of  poet  would  I  be  to  reason  like  that? 
Will  you  tell  me?" 

I  couldn't  answer,  but  I  was  pretty  upset 
about  this  book  and  all  that  it  meant.  It 
was  modern,  but  it  had  the  eternal  qualities 
of  field  and  sky  and  men  and  women.  The 
land  and  the  sun  were  in  it — and  Milly.  A 
poet!  Yes,  indeed.  And  a  good  one.  But 
now,  first,  a  soldier. 

We  went  to  his  graduation  and  Milly 
pinned  his  wings  on  his  tunic  and  Miss 
Graham  held  the  baby  and  I  cried.  I  must 
say  that  Miss  Graham  was  very  bossy  about 
the  baby  that  whole  trip.  She  has  always 
been  jealous-hearted  about  Milly. 

Milly  took  it  well  when  Calhoun  went 
overseas.  "He'll  come  back,"  she  said  con- 
fidently. "I'm  sure  of  it."  But  she  wept 
when  we  learned  he  and  his  whole  crew  had 
been  decorated  by  the  King  of  England.  It 
had  seemed  wonderful  that  he  ever  got  to  be 
a  pilot — and  now  he  was  a  hero!  We  were 
pretty  proud  up  there  on  the  ridge. 

But  now  Calhoun's  second  book  is  out  and 
he  not  only  has  his  medals  but  the  Dirk 
Prize  for  Poetry.  Pictures  of  our  little  house 
and  of  Milly  and  the  baby  have  been  in  all 
the  magazines,  and  there's  not  a  paper 
hasn't  printed  Calhoun's  fine  rugged  face: 
the  face  of  a  man  who  knows  the  skies  and  the 
fields — the  face  of  a  poet ! 

It's  what  happened  yesterday  that  made 
me  write  all  this  down.  I  was  in  town  and 
went  up  to  school  to  visit.  Miss  Graham 
was  there,  checking  the  junior  high's  ears. 
She  said  she  had  something  to  show  me.  We 
went  over  to  Mr.  Tester's  biological  labora- 
tory. He's  got  specimens  of  butterflies  and 
moths  from  all  over  the  world. 

Miss  Graham  said,  "Professor,  I  want  you 
to  show  Miss  Roberts  that  new  moth  you 
have — the  one  you  showed  me  yesterday." 

It  was  a  heavily  feathered  moth,  with 
dotted  lines  and  circle  marks  on  the  wings, 
but  I  could  not  see  anything  so  unusual 
about  it. 

"It's  a  silk  moth,"  he  said,  and  Miss 
Graham  urged  him: 

"Tell  her  about  it." 

"Well,  it's  only  this,"  he  said.  "No  one 
has  learned  how  it  knows — but  the  silk  moth 
will  fly  in  a  straight  line  to  its  mate,  no  mat- 
ter how  she  is  concealed :  in  a  box  in  a  room  in 
the  middle  of  a  steel -and-stone  building;  in  a 
place  hundreds  of  miles  from  where  these 
moths  are  known  to  be;  on  the  proper  day 
the  male  moth  appears — as  inevitably  as 
morning.  It's  just  one  of  those  things  about 
Nature  that  man  cannot  yet  understand. 
You'd  think  sometimes  one  might  be  hid 
away  where  its  own  kind  couldn't  find  it — 
but  no!  Creatures  of  like  species " 

I  stopped  listening  to  him.  I  wouldn't 
look  at  Miss  Graham,  for  I  knew  she  had 
that  certain  smug  look  on  her  face. 

When  I  got  back  out  to  Sugar  Ridge 
Milly  was  sitting  out  in  the  garden  reading 
a  letter  from  Calhoun  and  the  baby  was 
playing  about  in  the  grass.  Far  overhead  a 
plane  from  the  Army  school  down  the  river 
was  flying  slowly  and  beautifully.  I  looked 
at  Milly,  so  lovely  and  good  in  her  youth  and 
beauty,  so  secure  in  her  love,  and  I  thought 
of  that  boy  with  the  ribbons  on  his  breast 
and  the  poetry  in  his  heart,  flying  his  bomber 
in  strange  skies.  Well,  he  hadn't  had  far  to 
come— only  down  the  road  a  bit— but  he 
had  certainly  come  in  a  straight  line.  And  of 
course  I  always  knew  that  Milly  wouldn't 
take  up  with  anyone  that  wasn't  truly  like 
herself. 


Mrs.  Oh-But-I-Couldn't-Think-of-Changing 

"I've  been  washing  for  twenty  years,  young  lady  .  .  . 

"And  I've  always  done  my  washing  and  my  bluing  separately! 
No,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  changing! 

'Of  course  it  takes  time!  But  what  was  good  enough  for  Mother 
is  good  enough  for  me." 


Mrs.  rU-Try-Anylhing-That'll-Do-A-Better-Job 

"Listen!  If  there's  any  way  that  I  can  make  less  work  for  myself,  and 
do  a  better  job— I'm  for  it! 

'And  if  La  France  bluing  flakes  can  blue  clothes  snowy-white,  right  in  my  regular 
soapsuds,  without  a  single  bluing  streak— 

"Weil,  wouldn't  I  be  a  sap  not  to  try  it?  Mercy!  What  a  relief  it  will  be  to 
do  without  that  back-breaking  separate  bluing  job— 

'And  what  fun  to  get  lovelier,  whiter,  brighter  washes  with 
easy,  gentle  La  France!  . .  .Why  don't  you  try  it,  too?" 

La  France 

La  France  Hues  without  streaks -right  in  the  5uds  / 
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#  From  California  and  Ha- 
waii we  gather  five  sun- 
drenched fruits  for  this  cock- 
tail de  luxe.  Bartlett  peftrs, 
juiceful  and  sweet.  Peaches 
from  the  lush  orchards  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaqmn 
VaUeys.  Tender  Httle  seedless 
grapes  with  a  flavor  that  spar- 
kles. Cherries  preserved  in  rich  maraschino-style 
syrup.  And  our  own  Hawaiian  pineapple,  picked  at 
peak-flavor. 

One  day  when  seas  and  skies  are  peaceful  again, 
you  may  make  the  rounds  of  the  orchards  "and  planta- 
tions that  yield  these  luscious  Libby  Cocktail  fruits. 
Such  a  glorious  trip  would  take  you  where  sun  and 
soil  work  a  fruit-growing  magic.  But  meanwhile  .  .  . 
let  us  bring  these  fruits  to  you. 

Serve  our  Frmt  Cocktail  icy  cold.  And  since  this 
year  there  isn't  an  abundance  of  it,  dessert  probably 
should  be  the  occasion  ...  a  nutritious,  sparkhng 
finale  to  a  wartime  meal!  We  think  you'U  agree  such 
fruits  as  make  up  the  famous  Libby's  Fruit  Cocktail 
really  deserve  your  best  compotes  or  sherbet  glasses. 
If  your  dealer  is  out  of  our  Fruit  Cocktail,  take 
Libby's  Peaches  or  another  famous  Libby  fruit. 

Listen  to  MY  TRUE  STORY thrilling  real-life  dramas! 

Every   morning,   Monday   through    Friday,    10:15    EWT,   9:15 
CWT,    11:30    MWT,    10:30    PWT.     Blue    Network    Stations. 

LIBBY,    MPNEILL    &     LIBBY 


WHERE  FOOD  GROWS  FINEST-THERE  LIBBY  PACKS  THE  BEST 
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SOTTH  OF  THE  BORDER 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 


and  pimientos  and  garlic  and  curious,  pun- 
gent seeds  are  bargained  for,  in  our  minds 
and  imagination,  when  it's  a  stay  in  Mexico 
that  is  planned;  and  what  to  us  then  are  the 
plain  mild  habits  of  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage, those  familiars  of  our  whole  lives?  Or 
who  cares  a  hang  for  a  bun  when  there  are 
tortillas  in  the  exotic  land  where  we  are  on 
the  way !  Beans  may  be  beans  to  us,  but  let 
us  loose  in  Mexico  and  we  come  home  bring- 
ing weird  tales  and  tall  stories  of  the  wonders 
and  glories  of  the  quiet  and  self-contained 
bean. 

Most  of  us  have  known  tomato  sauce  our 
whole  lives  long,  but  I  will  set  down  here 
another  pattern ;  and  when  you  take  it  apart 
it  is  still  tomato  sauce,  yet  somehow  differ- 
ent, somehow  glorified  anci  "out  of  this 
world."  Try  it  and  see.  I  think  it's  the 
almonds  that  give  it  its  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. 

Mole  Sauve.  All  the  following  are  put 
through  the  food  chopper:  2  green  peppers, 
cut  into  strips;  2  large  onions,  cut  into  sec- 
tions; 3^  cup  of  shelled  almonds;  2  peeled 
cloves  of  garlic;  1  quart  of  canned  or  stewed 
tomatoes  (these  may  go  through  a  sieve  in- 
stead of  a  grinder) ;  \i  cup  of  coarse  cracker 
crumbs — or  a  large  pilot  cracker  broken 
into  pieces — and  a  2-ounce  jar  of  pimiento. 
Put  ]4:  cup  of  olive  oil  in  a  saucepan.  When 
hot,  add  the  ground  mixtuie.  Then  add  1 
cup  of  stock  made  from  a  cup  of  water  and 
2  bouillon  cubes  or  2  teaspoons  of  meat 
paste.  Season  with  lH  teaspoons  of  salt, 
1  tablespoon  of  chili  powder,  a  dash  of  pep- 
per, a  pinch  of  cloves  and  a  pinch  of  cinna- 
mon. Add  more  seasoning  to  taste  as  it 
cooks.  Cook  slowly  about  an  hour,  stirring 
once  in  a  while  so  it  won't  stick. 

More  About  Chivhen.  I  don't  know 
what  you  think,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  silly 
for  me  to  start  that  many-times-told  tale 
about  fried  chicken.  You  all  know  that  only 
the  younger  set  among  the  chickens  are 
any  good  for  frying.  Let  the  dowagers  ap- 
pear in  other  ways,  but  never  essaying  the 
role  that  only  youth  can  play  with  ap- 
plause. 

So  for  your  chicken  mole  (that's  \Yhat 
you're  having,  chicken  mole;  though  there's 
no  signpost  over  the  e,  you  pronounce  it 
molay.  Chicken  is  the  same  in  any  language, 
a  sort  of  universal,  international,  nonsec- 
tarian  mixer,  whether  in  Mexico  or  Tim- 
buktu). Well,  for  this  dish,  as  I  started  to 
say  some  time  ago,  when  a  shutter  slammed 


"/'J  like  to  make  arrangements  for  some  people  to 
be  unable  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  piano." 


and  I  forgot  for  a  minute  where  I  was,  pick 
out  some  nice  plump  fryers  or  broilers  and 
fry  them.  Privately— and  once  made  public 
to  the  horror  of  some  folks  who  spoke  too 
quickly  before  they  figured  it  out— privately 
(what,  that  shutter  loose  again?),  I  sleam 
my  birds  before  I  fry.  Whether  plain  frying, 
pan  or  deep  fat,  breaded  or  crumbed 
(crackers,  not  bread),  I  think  my  fried 
chicken  is  as  good  as  such  can  be ;  and  an- 
other thing:  nicely  steamed,  the  chickens 
are  tenderized  and  somehow  plumped  up, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  And  they  take  a 
lot  less  frying,  which  means  less  drying, 
and  if  a  brick  church  falls  on  me  for  this 
heresy,  I  can  take  it.  I  ought  to  say  that 
I  don't  steam  broilers.  I  guess  you'd  think 
I  do  from  what  I  said,  but  I  don't  fry 
broilers,  either,  I  broil  them.  No  steam,  no 
fry,  just  broil. 

A»  Y'ou  Can  See.  You  just  take  a  look 
and  you  will  see,  in  the  picture  that  goes 
with  this  piece,  that  when  you  have  made 
your  sauce  and  cooked  the  rice  and  fried  the 
chicken,  you  simply  put  these  things  to- 
gether, on  a  big  plate  or  platter,  and  chicken 
mole  jumps  into  being  like  magic.  Pour  the 
hot  sauce  over  the  chicken  the  last  thing 
before  it  gets  to  the  table.  This  dish  ought 
to  be  hot  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Peas  are  always  so  good  with  chicken  that 
they're  practically  a  "natural."  I  trust  your 
June  peas  are  coming  along.  Mine  were,  but 
somehow  got  the  idea  that,  when  I  told  folks 
I  should  pick  a  mess  for  the  Fourth,  I  meant 
the  Fourth  of  '43,  and  so  they  went  into  re- 
verse. But  I  do  hope  those  Little  Marvels  or 
Sugar  Dews  of  yours  are  going  ahead.  Noth- 
ing nicer  in  the  garden  and  nothing  more  de- 
licious on  the  table.  So  have  peas  with  the 
chicken.  And,  oh,  by  the  way,  that  mole  sauce 
can  be  used  with  all  kinds  of  things,  such  as 
meat  balls  and  spaghetti  and  I  guess  most 
anything  that  is  better  with  a  fine  tomato 
sauce.  The  almonds  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Let's  Get  On.  I  will  be  very  brief  and 
just  lightly  touch  on  the  salad.  Tomatoes. 
(Again?  But  that's  the  way  they  like  it, 
down  by  the  Rio  Grande.)  Tomatoes  and 
avocados — or,  as  I  call  them,  alligator  pears, 
although  why  I  cannot  say.  Far  removed  are 
they  from  any  relation  to  an  alligator,  and  I 
cannot  feel  that  they  remind  me  too  in- 
timately of  any  pear  I  ever  saw. 

Tomato-and-AHigator-Pear    Salad. 

Cut  the  tomatoes  in  petals — without  cutting 
all  the  way  through. 
Season.  Serve  on 
greens  with  diced, 
peeled  avocado  in 
center.  Lemon  juice 
keeps  the  avocado 
from  darkening  if 
you  have  to  cut  it 
ahead.  Not  too  far 
ahead, will  you?  The 
dressing  should  be 
made  hours  be- 
fore—then it  gets 
ripe,  as  they  say. 
And  this  is  the  way 
it  is  done. 

JHexiean  Salad 
Ure»»ina.  Mix  % 

teaspoon  of  salt,  ^ 
teaspoonof  paprika, 
]4  teaspoon  of  pep- 
per, 1  tablespoon  of 
sugar  and  3^2  tea- 
spoon of  dry  mus- 
tard together.  Mix 
with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  beat  very 
smooth.  Then  add 
%  cup  of  vinegar 
and  1  cup  of  olive 
or  salad  oil.  Shake 
well  or  mix  with  a 
beater.  Now  add  a 
green     pepper, 
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^ow  is  the  time . . . 
to  turn  luscious  summer  fruits 
into  nourishing  Jams  and  Jellies 


Success  is  Easy  —  with  Certo! 

•Yes,  it's  strange  for  women  to  think  of 
food  as  a  munition  of  war—  but  we  know 
today  that  it  is.  Every  ounce  we  save . . . 
every  ounce  we  raise  and  conserve  .  .  . 
helps  fight  for  freedom ! 

So  let's  not  neglect  nature's  bounty  of 
wild  fruits  ripening  now  .  .  .  nor  the  fruits 
on  our  own  place  .  .  .  nor  those  that  are 
abundant  and  cheap  in  the  market.  We'll 
need  them  next  winter— for  spreads  on 
our  bread  to  eke  out  rationed  butter 
and  margarine  ...  to  put  appetizing  food 
energy  into  the  family's  lunch  boxes  .  .  . 


to  add  fruity  variety,  color  and  food  value 
to  wartime  meals  at  the  table. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Certo  today  at  your 
grocer's.  Read  the  recipe  book  that  comes 
with  it  and  see  how  easy  it  is  these  days 
to  make  perfect  jams  and  jellies  from  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  For  Certo  is  the  famous 
pectin  that  revolutionized  jelly-making. 

With  Certo,  you  can  make  prize  jellies 
—sparkling,  tender,  jelled  just  right— the 
first  time  you  try  your  hand  at  it!  Start 
now  .  .  .  stock  your  shelves  as  the  de- 
licious fruits  come  along.  By  fall,  you'll 
be  rich— and  a  credit  to  Uncle  Sam! 


CERTO 
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WASTE   IS 
"SABOTAGE" 

Millions  of  Americans  are  working 
hard  to  produce  more  food.  But 
at  the  same  time,  millions  are 
thoughtlessly  wasting  food  ...  a 
little  here,  a  little  there.  Waste  is 
"sabotage"  to  America's  vital  war 
program  for  producing  and  conserv- 
ing food  that  must  fight  for  free- 
dom. Don't  waste  ony  at  your  house. 


■'T^ 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE 
CHEESES  ARE  MADE  BY 

KRAFT 


Copr.  1944  by  Kraft  Cheese  Company 


chopped,  2  minced  onions  and  1  cup  of 
canned  pimientos,  chopped.  Add  more  salt 
and  pepper,  if  needed.  Depends  on  your 
taste.  Well,  we  can  add,  but,  oh,  we  cannot 
take  away!  This  makes  considerable  dress- 
ing, but  it  keeps.  In  the  refrigerator,  of 
course.  Keeps  real  well  too. 

Tortillas  are  Corn  Too,  A  tortilla  is  a 
very  flat,  very  thin,  very  crisp  and  very 
kindly  disposed  com  cake.  It  is  the  thinness 
that  gets  you.  Fancy  having  a  continuing 
supply  of  these  hot  delicate  things  for  break- 
fast, along  with  cool  fresh  slices  of  pineapple 
or  papaya,  that  perhaps  is  the  very  fruit  that 
grew  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  from  that 
habitat  has  never  strayed  very  far. 

But  if  time  and  skill  and  patience  and  a 
Mexican  magician  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
tortillas  rolling  as  they  should,  none  of  these 
special  requirements  holds  water  when  it 
comes  to  corn  sticks.  And,  while  it  is  well  to 
have  some  skill  in  all  things,  after  a  while 
one  gets  the  hang  of  it,  and  if  that  isn't  ex- 
actly what  skill  is  it's  terribly  close  to  it!  At 
least  I  think  so. 

Corn  fiiifkn.  Beat  2  eggs  very  light.  Add 
li  cup  of  sugar,  %  cup  of  milk  and  14  cup 
of  melted  butter  or  margarine.  Sift  1^ 
cups  of  flour  with  %  cup  of  com  meal,  3 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  3^  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Add  the  liquids  to  the  dry  ingredients 
all  at  once.  Mix  together,  but  don't  beat 
hard.  Just  enough  to  mix — no  more.  Have 
iron  corn-stick  pans  well  greased  and  heated 
in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.  Fill  the  pans  three 
ciuarters  full  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F., 
for  twenty-five  minutes.  If  you  don't  have 
corn-stick  pans,  use  your  muffin  pans.  Just 
as  good,  but  not  so  fancy. 

itvHHori  in  itvHHnrt.  Pretty  near  the 
world  around,  dinner  closes  with  dessert. 
It  may  be  a  pear  and  cheese,  or  it  may  be  ice 
cream  or  sherbet  or  a  blackberry  pie,  the 
kind  where  the  purple  juice  seeps  out  of  the 
slashed  flaky  crust;  but  whatever  it  is,  wher- 
ever you  find  it,  dessert  is  what  they  call  it. 
And  that  goes  for  Mexico  too.  The  one  that 
finishes  the  beautiful  dinner  here  is  some- 
thing kin  to  a  sponge  or  a  Spanish  cream. 
Happen  to  be  first-class  favorites  of  mine, 
both  of  them.  I'm  crazy  about  gelatin 
dishes,  anyway.  Especially  in  hot  weather. 
And  this  one  is  a  peach — even  if  it  is  made 
with  pineapple. 

t'ln4'applv  Crfam.  Scald  1  quart  of  milk. 
Beat  6  eggs  slightly;  mix  with  %  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Add  the  scalded  milk 
gradually.  Put  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
over  hot  water,  stirring  all  the  time,  until 
the  custard  coats  the  spoon.  Don't  overcook 
it.  Pour  into  a  bowl.  Flavor  with  1^^  tea- 
spoons of  vanilla.  Add  2  envelopes  (2  table- 
spoons) and  2  teaspoons  of  gelatin  softened 
in  Yi  cup  of  cold  water.  Stir  until  the  gelatin 
is  all  nicely  dissolved.  Cool  in  a  pan  of  ice 
water.  Add  a  can  of  cmshed  pineapple,  sirup 
and  all  {2\i  cups),  but  gradually.  The  cus- 
tard must  be  cool  or  it  may  curdle.  Chill  in 
a  pan  of  ice  water  until  it  starts  to  thicken. 
Then  pour  it  in  a  mold  and  keep  in  the  re- 
frigerator until  safely  set  before  turning  out. 
Garnish  with  fresh  fruit. 

WA<>n  the  Sun  i«  Hot.  After  the  fruit  is 
gone,  what  to  do  with  the  hat?  I  don't 
know  about  you,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a 
good  gardening  hat,  particularly  if  any  weed- 
ing has  to  be  done  in  "the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day."  It  sure  has  size,  so  don't  wear 
it  to  church  or  in  the  streetcar.  Anywhere 
else,  I  guess  so. 

And  someday  maybe  I  shall  get  to  Mexico. 
It's  not  so  very  far;  it  is  just  that  time  is 
limited  and  I  can't  fly.  But  I  look  forward 
to  finding  that  cool,  delightful,  beflowered 
remote  inn  with  its  stairway  that  I  know 
holds  secrets.  And  with  walls  that  the  cen- 
turies have  mellowed,  that,  could  they  speak, 
must  speak  of  what  romance  and  passion. 
That  inn  is  the  inn  of  my  Mexican  post  card, 
on  which  are  exactly  the  right  and  fitting 
words: 

"  Utterly  enchanting.  It  is  a  place  where 
tomorrow  never  comes." 


Swing-shift  supper.. 


Meals  at  all  hours?  Nothing 
equals  hot  waffles.  Tasty,  nourishing, 
quick  and  easy  —  with  Duff's  Waffle 
Mix.  It's  complete.  Fully-prepared. 
Add  water,  mix,  bake  .  .  .  that's  all  I 
"At  any  hour — it's  waffles!" 


SPEND 
NO  POINTS 


I 


Home-canned  foods  are  not 
rationed.  No  limit  on  variety, 
quantity,  or  quality.  Can  NOW 
and  feed  your  family  generously 
all  year  'round.  Home  canning 
is  quick  and  EASY  with— 


MA50N  JARS  AND  ^APSj 

i^CiWi,  Mason  Caps  fit  all  Mason  Jars  4 

—require  no  rubber  rings,  seal  \ 
air-tight.  Kerr  Mason  Jars  are 
an  investment,  not  an  expense. 
Use  screw  bands  over  and  over. 
Buy  only  inexpensive  Kerr  Lids 
each  year  thereafter. 

5ps3  ^/^^JTm^^^^  Homemaker, 
yj^Ww\CC  24  pages  of  time 
t-^-^tables,  instructions,  recipes, 
■Wkand  100  gummed  labels.  Write 
hSJ,  KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 
gl  \  Dept.  241,  Los  Angeles  13.  California 

Y J f^ Always  Dependable         ^^..^-^^ 

^S  Look  for      _*.t^-5!^^9|L   "^#1 
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Energy  builder-upper. 


Fox  the  "4fA  Meay  of  the 

day,  there's  nothing  hke  ginger- 
bread, mode  with  Duff's.  Contains' 
,45%  New  Orleans  nnolasses,  rich 
jn  .iron  and  calcium.  It's  fully- 
prepared.  Stays  moist  and  fresh^ 
It's  delicious  1. 


use   ALL    YOUR    LEFT-OVERSI 

Avoid  waste  . : .  make  your  left-overs  work  for 
you  and  Uncle  Sam !  Ask  your  dealer  for  strong, 
transparent,  pliable  WAXTEX  for  wrapping.  It 
keeps  moist  foods  moist,  dry  foods  dry... longer! 

WAXTEX 

HEAVY  WAXED   PAPER 

The  Menasha  Products  Co.,  Division  of 
Marathon  Paper  Mills  Company,  Menasha,  Wia. 


CLUXY  BROWN 

(Conlinued  from  Page  19) 

hard-wearing,  and  in  this  she  perfectly 
succeeded. 

"There  you  are!"  she  exclaimed,  running 
her  eye  over  her  brother  as  though  to  make 
sure  that  he  were  all  there  indeed.  "What 
happened?" 

"Wrong  bus,"  explained  Mr.  Porritt. 

"Had  your  dinner?" 

"Snack." 

"Where's  Cluny?" 

"In  bed." 

"What,  ill?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Porritt  patiently.  "She 
read  a  piece  in  the  paper,  about  how  it 
rested  the  nerves  and  toned  the  system  to 
stay  a  day  in  bed  eating  oranges." 

For  a  second  Addie  Trumper  stared, 
speechless.  Her  jaw  tightened.  Her  eyes 
snapped.  "My  stars ! "  cried  Addie  Trumper. 
"Who  does  she  think  she  is?" 

There  it  was  again,  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion that  Cluny  Brown  seemed  always  to 
provoke.  For  what  could  be  plainer  than 
the  answer?  Her  father  a  defunct  lorry 
driver,  one  uncle  a  plumber,  her  late  mother 
that  plumber's  sister-in-law,  her  other  uncle 
a  railway  porter.  How  could  anyone  doubt 
who  Cluny  was?  How  could  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  who  she  thought  she  was?  It 
was  obvious.  And  yet  if  Mr.  Porritt  had 
heard  that  question  once,  he  had  heard  it  a 
thousand  times. 

"What  young  Cluny  needs,"  stated  Mrs. 
Trumper,  "is  to  go  into  service.  Good  serv- 
ice, under  a  strict  housekeeper." 


By  IV.  E.  Farbstein 

Whenas  my  boy  is  bad, 
I  do  not  have  to  scold; 

I  reason  with  the  lad. 

And  he's  as  good  as  gold. 

How  nice  if  I  could  be 

As  reasonable  as  he! 


But  Mr.  Porritt  did  not  intend  to  be  brow- 
beaten. "I've  told  you  I  can't  spare  her. 
I've  got  to  have  someone  for  the  phone  when 
I'm  not  there." 

"What  you  want  with  a  phone!" 

Mr.  Porritt  and  Trumper  exchanged  a 
brotherly  glance.  Of  course  a  plumber  had 
to  have  a  telephone:  half  the  calls,  and  all 
the  urgent  ones,  came  by  phone. 

"And  by  the  same  token,"  said  Mrs. 
Trumper,  turning  on  her  husband,  "you've 
left  a  trowel  in  front."  Then  she  snatched 
up  The  News  of  the  World  and  bounced 
out. 

It  was  a  few  moments  before  the  atmos- 
phere settled  down  again.  The  two  men  lay 
low,  like  fish  at  the  bottom  of  a  stirred-up 
pond.  Mr.  Porritt  looked  apologetically  at 
his  brother-in-law,  and  slowly  reached  for 
his  boots. 

"No  need  to  go,"  said  Trumper  kindly. 

"Better,"  said  Mr.  Porritt. 

"You  stick  to  what  you  think's  fit.  Young 
Cluny 's  a  help  to  you,  you  find  her  keep; 
it's  no  business  of  Addie's." 

"Aye,"  said  Mr.  Porritt.  He  finished  lac- 
ing his  boots,  nonetheless.  "But  I  don't 
mind  telling  you:  I'm  worried."  He  paused. 
There  was  that  tea  at  the  Ritz;  there  was 
something  else,  he  hadn't  mentioned  even 
to  the  lady  in  the  park.  "She's  been  fol- 
lowed," said  Mr.  Porritt. 

Trumper  whistled.  "Followed?  Cluny?" 

"Twice,"  said  Mr.  Porritt,  "in  the  past 
week.  First  time  she  told  me  of,  second  I 
saw  for  myself.  In  the  High  Street,  outside 
a  shop:  Cluny  and  this  fellow  talking  to- 
gether. He  made  off  fast  enough  when  he 
saw  me." 


Parkay — pure,  natural  white  when  you  buy  It — may  be  made  a  rich 
appetizing  yellow  for  table  use  simply  by  adding  the  vegetable  color- 
ing you  get  with  each  pacl^age. 


Some  like  it  hot  (right  out  of  the 
toaster).  Some  lii<e  it  cold  (sliced 
fresh  from  the  loaf).  But  millions 
like  bread  spread  with  delicious, 
nourishing  Parkay — the  wholesome 
quality  margarine  made  by  Kraft. 

Parkay  is  a  top-notch  energy  food. 
Bread  is  a  good  energy  food,  too. 
Parkay  is  fortified  with  important 
Vitamin  A.  Enriched  bread  contains 
the  b  vitamins  (Ribo/lavin,  Niacin 
and  Thiamin).  So  bread  and  Parkay 
team  up  nutritiously  .  .  .  make  one 
of  the  most  hunger-satisfying  com- 
binations you  can  include  in  your 
daily  diet. 

Parkay  is  made  \>y  Kraft  from 
American  farm  products — princi- 
pally highly  refined  vegetable  oils 
blended  with  pasteurized  skim  milk, 
carefully  cultured  to  help  produce 
Parkay's  fine  Havor. 

Try  this  delicious,  smooth-spread- 


ing margarine  on  rolls,  biscuits,  pan- 
cakes and  waffles.  You'll  like  it,  too, 
as  a  seasoning  for  hot  cooked  foods, 
like  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Important  Vitamin  A  —  Every  Day! 
And  remember — to  all  these  wholesome 
foods,  Parkay  adds  extra  nourishment 
.  .  .  every  pound  contains  at  least  9,000 
units  of  Vitamin  A! 

KRAFT      CHEESE      COMPANY 

Parkay  Margarine  hears  the  seal  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Council  on  Fsoiis  and  Nutrition 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


PARKAY—  a  nutritious  spread  for  America's  bread 
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This  advertisement  sponsored  by  Emerjf  Industries,  Inc..  orijinators  of  Sanitooi. 


"I'll  lay  he  did,"  said  Trumper  appre- 
ciatively. 

"Cluny  says  she's  lookingin  this  window, 
looking  at  hats,  when  up  this  fellow  comes, 
asks  her  is  there  anything  she  fancies.  Cluny 
says  no,  she's  just  having  a  free  laugh.  Then 
he  says,  maybe  if  they  moved  along  to  the 
West  End,  maybe  they'd  find  something 
better.  That  was  when  I  come  up." 

"She'd  never  have  gone." 

"So  she  said.  But  what  beats  me  is  why. 
You  wouldn't  call  her  pretty." 

"Plain  as  a  boot,"  agreed  Trumper  heart- 
ily. "This  other  time — was  it  the  same  chap 
or  another?" 

"Another.  Fellow  outside  the  cinema." 

"She  shouldn't  hang  about  so  much." 

"What's  a  lass  to  do?"  argued  Mr. 
Porritt  defensively.  "Can't  she  look  into  a 
shopwindow?  Maybe — I  didn't  tell  you,  but 
I  was  mentioning  young  Cluny  to  a  lady — ' 
maybe  we're  treating  her  wrong.  Maybe  she 
didn't  ought  to  be  threaped  down,  but  en- 
couraged to  develop,  like." 

"Not  her,"  said  Mr.  Trumper  firmly. 
"Whoever  told  you  that  didn't  know  Cluny." 

This  was  so  true  that  Mr.  Porritt  could 
not  dispute  it.  But  for  a  moment  his  silence 
was  stubborn. 

"All  this  foolishness  about  oranges," 
added  Trumper  obliquely. 

"She  paid  for  'em.  And  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you,"  said  Mr.  Porritt,  in  a  sudden  ad- 
mission of  weakness,  "nonsense  or  no  non- 
sense, worried  as  I  am,  it's  a  real  comfort  to 
know  she's  safe  home  in  bed."  He  spoke — 
as  always — what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

// 

Ihat  Cluny  Brown  was  not  in  bed,  nor  even 
at  home,  was  due  to  sheer  conscientiousness, 
a  quality  for   which   she 

rarely  got  credit.  The  piece       

in  the  paper  laid  great 
stress  on  complete  repose, 
drawn  blinds  and  no  phone 
calls.  Cluny  had  drawn 
her  curtains,  but  she 
couldn't  stop  people  ring- 
ing up  a  plumber,  and 
when  shortly  before  three 
o'clock  the  bell  began  to 
go,  she  reluctantly — but 
conscientiously  —  swung 
her  long  legs  out  of  bed 
and  ran  barefoot  down- 
stairs. 

"Hello?"    said    Cluny, 
in  her  deep  tones. 

A  man's  voice  answered      

her — urgent,    curt.    "Is 

that  the  plumber's?     I   want  someone   to 

come  round  at  once." 

"He's  out,"  said  Cluny. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  the  voice  passion- 
ately. "This  is  intolerable!  Isn't  there  any- 
one else?  Who  are  you?" 

"Cluny  Brown." 

There  was  a  short  pause;  when  the  voice 
spoke  again  it  was  in  quite  a  different  key. 
"She  was  only  a  plumber's  daughter " 

Cluny,  who  had  heard  that  one  before, 
rang  off  and  went  back  upstairs.  She  got 
into  bed  and  lay  down  again  and  relaxed 
according  to  the  directions,  joint  by  joint 
all  the  way  from  her  toes  up  to  her  neck. 
Hardly  had  she  achieved  this  desirable  state 
when  the  phone  rang  again.  It  went  on  and 
on,  until  at  last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  up  and  answer  it  again. 

"Miss  Brown?"  said  the  voice.  "Please 
accept  my  apologies." 

"Is  that  all  you  got  me  out  of  bed  for?" 
cried  Cluny  indignantly. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  voice 
solicitously.  "Are  you  ill?  Shall  I  bring  you 
some  grapes?" 

"It  isn't  grapes,  it's  oranges." 

"What  is?" 

"The  cure.  But  I'm  not  ill."  Having 
gone  so  far,  Cluny  felt  she  had  better  clear 
the  whole  thing  up.  "You  stay  in  bed 
twenty-four  hours  drinking  orange  juice — at 
least  I  suppose  it's  the  same  if  you  suck 
them — and  the  whole  system  is  wonderfully 
toned." 

"You  sound  better  already,"  observed 
the  voice. 


JUKT  NERVE«»» 

Nearly  every  lady 


friend  I 
^  possess  assures  me  that 
her  doctor  says  she  is  very 
highly  strung,  superlatively 
sensitive,  quite  unusually 
temperamental;  that  it  is 
quite  wonderful  how  she  has 
siieeeecled  in  existing  in  this 
vulgar,  unfeeling  world  for  so 
long.  Nothing  but  her  in- 
domitable courage  and  her 
sweet  desire  to  live  could  ever 
have  pulled  her  through. 

—ALMA   WHITAKER: 
Trousers  and  Skirts.  (Times-Mirror  Press.) 


"I  feel  better,"  agreed  Cluny. 

"You  don't  feel  well  enough  to  come 
round  and  see  what's  the  matter  with  my 
sink?" 

Cluny  hesitated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
felt  very  well  indeed.  Could  it  be  that  the 
cure  had  worked  already?  A  sink  didn't 
sound  serious;  stopped  up,  most  likely,  and 
no  one  with  enough  sense  to  unscrejv  the 
bend. 

"I'll  give  you  ten  bob,  as  it's  Sunday," 
lured  the  voice,  "and  you  can  take  a  cab. 
Ten  A,  Carlyle  Walk,  Chelsea.  Are  you 
coming?" 

"Okay,"  said  Cluny  and  conscientiously 
reached  for  the  order  book,  to  put  it  down. 

The  correct  costume  for  a  young  lady 
going  to  fix  a  gentleman's  sink  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  has  never  been  authoritatively 
dealt  with.  Cluny  had,  naturally,  to  carry 
her  uncle's  tool  bag,  but  as  an  offset  she  wore 
her  best  clothes.  These  were  all  black,  being 
part  of  her  mourning  for  Mrs.  Porritt,  and 
the  circumstance  was  not,  at  this  stage  in 
her  career,  without  importance.  It  ex- 
plained, for  example,  how  she  had  got  a 
table  at  the  Ritz.  Unusually  tall,  thin  as  a 
kippered  herring,  Cluny  in  a  plain  black 
coat  looked  very  well.  From  the  back  she 
looked  elegant;  it  was  only  her  face  spoiled 
it  from  in  front.  But  in  twenty  years  Cluny 
had  got  used  to  her  face,  and  now,  dabbing 
on  the  powder,  could  contemplate  it  without 
resentment:  thin  cheeks,  big  mouth,  big 
nose,  not  a  spot  of  color;  a  short  face  from 
brow  to  chin,  wide-angled  at  the  strongly 
marked  jawline;  thick  black  hair,  which  she 
cut  herself  whenever  it  grew  below  the 
shoulder,  and  tied  behind,  so  that  it  stuck 
out  like  a  pony's  tail. 

Cluny  ran  downstairs 
laughing,  for  it  had  sud- 
denly struck  her  that 
maybe  the  voice  was  look- 
ing for  a  bit  of  fun.  If  so, 
he  wouldn't  half  get  a 
shock  when  he  saw  her. 


Ten  A  turned  out  to  be 
not  a  house  but  a  studio, 
built  over  a  mansion  gar- 
den in  the  palmy  days  of 
Victorian  art.  Since  then 
the  mansion  had  become 
a  block  of  ffats,  and  the 
studio  a  garage,  no  w  turned 
back  into  a  studio  by  Mr. 
Hilary  Ames.  He  was  not 

an  artist,  but  liked  giving 

parties.  He  was  giving  a 
party  that  evening,  and  it  was  therefore 
particularly  necessary  that  his  sink  should 
be  unstopped. 

Cluny  arrived,  knocked,  was  admitted, 
and  surprised  upon  the  gentleman's  face  an 
extremely  mixed  expression.  "Now  then, 
what's  the  trouble?"  asked  Cluny  benevo- 
lently. She  was  considerably  the  taller,  and 
the  first  thing  she  noticed  about  Mr.  Ames 
was  the  small  bald  patch  on  top  of  his  head. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  fiftyish,  plumpish,  and 
had  on  a  canary-colored  pull-over  which 
Cluny  thought  made  him  look  like  a  tiddly- 
wink. 

Mr.  AMES,  for  his  part,  took  one  look  at 
Cluny's  nose  and,  dismissing  all  frolicsome 
thoughts  at  once,  ledthe  way  into  a  small, 
malodorous  scullery.  The  sink  brimmed  with 
greasy  water,  some  of  which  had  slopped 
upon  the  floor.  Cluny  set  down  her  bag  in  a 
competent  manner,  removed  her  good  coat 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Ames. 

"Can  you  put  it  right?"  asked  Mr.  Ames 
anxiously.  "I'm  expecting  some  friends 
about  six,  and  I  can't  have  this  mess." 

"They'd  smell  you  a  mile  off,"  agreed 
Cluny  cheerfully.   "Got  a  coat  hanger?" 

"Certainly.   Do  you  need  one?" 

"Not  here,"  said  Cluny.  "But  you  might 
put  my  coat  on  it." 

As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  to  do  so,  she 
rolled  up  her  sleeves,  hitched  up  her  skirt 
and  got  down  to  it.  It  wasn't  difficult:  all 
you  had  to  do  was  loosen  a  nut,  unscrew  the 
joint  and  let  the  foul  water  run  out  into  a 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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LADIES'  H 

nice  of  you  to  get  this  for  me,  anyway, 
think  of  you  ever  so  often." 

"You  keep  your  mind  on  your  work,"  s 
her  stem  counsellor. 

Cluny  sighed  deeply  and,  coming  roi 
behlAd  his  chair,  bent  over  and  kissed  1 
on  the  cheek.  "Good  night,  Uncle  Am.  "^ 
won't  have  me  tomorrow." 

"That's  a  good  lass,"  said  Mr.  Porritt 

T  ^^ 

In  the  garden  room  at  Friars  Carmel, 

the  previous  Saturday,  Lady  Carmel  v 

trying  to  do  the  flowers.  Her  flower  piece^^^ 

the  Dutch  style  were  deservedly  famous.)  ■Jl^^ 

"Please,  dear!"  she  murmured.  "Y( 
ash,  on  the  pmnus!" 

The  person  addressed  was  her  son  Andre 
recently  down  from  Cambridge,  more 
cently  returned  from  a  continental  to 
who  now  sat  on  the  end  of  the  flower  tab 
impatiently  smoking.   He  threw  down 
cigarette  and  ground  it  out  with  his  heel. 

"Mother,  will  you  please  listen  to  m 
Because  what  I'm  telling  you  is  fairly  ir 
portant." 

"I  am  listening.  You've  invited  a  frier 
for  a  long  stay,  and  I'm  sure  that  will  I 
very  nice." 

"He's  not  a  friend.  He's  an  extraordinai 
ily  distinguished  Polish  man  of  letters." 

"That  makes  it  all  the  nicer.  We'll  hav 
the  vicar  to  dine.  Tell  me  your  friend's  nami 
again,  dear." 

"Adam  Belinski."  Andrew  fetched  a  dee 
breath.  "He  has  just  come  from  German 
He  escaped  with  his  life.  We  don't  want  tht 
vicar  to  dine;  in  fact,  we  want  as  few  people 
as  possible  to  know  he's  here." 

Lady  Carmel  smiled  indulgently.  Dearj 
Andrew,  she  thought,  what  a  boy  he  still 
was  with  his  plots  and  mysteries.  And  m 
other  ways  so  grown-up,  always  worrymg, 
about  politics  and  the  government.  "Dea: 
Andrew ! "  she  said  aloud. 

Andrew  slipped  off  the  table  and  began  toi 
walk  rapidly  up  and  down.  "I  can't  make' 
you  realize  it,  can  I?"  he  said  bitterly. 

"Realize  what,  darling?" 

"What  Europe's  like.  We're  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  landslide,  and  I've  seen  some  of  the 
cracks." 

Lady  Carmel  looked  troubled.  Picking  up 
a  bough  of  rhododendron,  she  tried  its  effect 
in  a  white  crackle  jar,  and  at  once  her  brow 
cleared. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Andrew  loudly, 
"leave  those  things  alone!" 

Shocked  into  full  attention.  Lady  Carmel 
let  the  branch  drop — and,  turning  to  her  son,j 
was  shocked  again  by  his  bitter  face.    Shi 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  sleeve.  "What  i 
it,  my  darling?" 

"But  I've  been  telling  you!" 

"About  your  friend?  Poor  man,  if  he'; 
been  in  trouble  that's  all  the  more  reasoi 
we  should  be  nice  to  him.  Surely,  dear,  yoi 
can  trust  us  for  that." 

Looking  down  into  her  pale,  very  clea 
blue  eyes,  Andrew  felt  suddenly  calmec 
There  at  least  was  something  unchanging 
impregnable:  the  hospitality  of  his  mother' 
house. 

"I  know,  darling.  I'm  sorry  I  was  rudi 
But  I  do  want  you  to  realize  that  havin 
him  here  would  be  a — a  responsibility." 

"One  is  always  responsible  for  one 
guests,  dear  boy." 

"A  dangerous  responsibility.  I've  spoke 
to  dad,  and  he  doesn't  mind,  but  I  do 
think  he  takes  it  seriously.  Please  liste 
mother.  We  don't  know  whether  the  Naz 
are  still  after  him  or  not.  If  you'd  rather  m 
take  the  risk,  you've  only  to  say  so." 

In  all  this  fantastic — and,  to  her  ears,  qui 
incredible — rigmarole.  Lady  Carmel  p( 
ceived  only  one  point  of  importance.  "B 
you  have  invited  him."  ^ 

"Yes,  darling;  and  he  wouldn't  accept  \C^ 
cause  I  hadn't  asked  you  first."  /^ 

"He  sounds  a  very  nice  man.  And  as  thi 
are  no  Nazis  round  here,  I  see  no  reason  ,  «he  World  Over— E«iabii«hed  I88O  . . 
putting  him  off.    It  would  be  extrcni 
rude." 

"Can  I  go  to  London  with  your  invi 
tion?" 

"Certainly,  dear.  Or  I'll  write  a  note  ; 
put  it  in  the  post." 
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"I'll  But  Andrew,  who  was  in  a  mood  to  make 
ciativelpid  journeys  as  often  as  possible,  said  he 

"Clupuld  go  himself;  and,  kissing  his  mother 
looking  th  sincere  affection,  left  her  to  finish  her 
asks  herwers  in  peace. 

says  no, Lady  Carmel  carried  the  big  staircase  bou- 
he  says,  et  carefully  across  the  hall,  mounted  to 
West  Ee  half  landing  and  deposited  her  burden  in 
better.  '■  appointed  spot.  This  was  a  broad  window 

"Shel;  and  with  the  light  falling  from  behind, 

"So  se  flowers  there  had  to  be  of  strong  deep 
You  wolors  and  important  shapes.  Irises,  peonies, 

"Plai<gloves  were  all  perfect  in  their  season; 
ily.  "TH  nothing,  thought  Lady  Carmel,  quite 
or  anotlualed  rhododendrons — and  they  seemed 

"Ano  her  so  startlingly  splendid  that  she  called 

"Shet  to  whomever  was  moving  about  above 

"  Wh;come  down  and  see. 
Porritt 

shopwii'  HAPPENED  to  be  Mrs.  Maile,  emerging 
I  was  rDm  the  linen  cupboard — and  a  good  thing, 
maybe  o,  thought  the  housekeeper,  who  strongly 
didn't  (sapproved  her  ladyship's  habit  of  calling 
couragfaids  from  their  work  to  look  at  flowers. 

"No  "There,  Maile!  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
"  Wheeling  so  perfectly  beautiful?  " 

This  "No,  my  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Maile. 
not  dis  "Everything's   done   except   the   library 
was  stible,"  continued  Lady  Carmel,  "and  for 

"Allnat  I've  still  to  cut.  If  anyone  wants  me,  I 
addedhall  be  out-of-doors.   .   .   .  Oh,  Maile!" 

"Sh  "Yes,  my  lady?" 
ing  yc  "We're  expecting  a  friend  of  Mr.  An- 
missiolrew's.  a  foreign  gentleman — I  think  he's 
sense, :oming  in  a  day  or  two — to  pay  us  a  long 
know/isit.  He's  been  very  ill" — into  this  reason- 
as  alwible  fiction  had  Lady  Carmel  instinctively 
translated  the  fantastic  truth — "and  needs  a 
■est.     Do   you   think  the 

TnATJast  room?"  

at  hoi    "The  east  is  very  quiet, 

a  qumy  lady.    And  it  gets  the 

rarelynorning  sun." 

in    th    "Then  we'll  make  it  the 

stressast.     He    can    have   the 

drawriressing  room  for  a  study, 

calls. because    I    believe    he's 

her    some  kind  of  a  professor." 

could     "Yes, my  lady.  And  I've 

ing    iheard  from  Postgate's,  my 

whenlady;    the    new    young 

o'clocwoman  will  be   here  on 

go,    sTuesday." 

const    "Splendid,"  said  Lady 

her  iCarmel. 

and       Mrs.    Maile    continued 

stairsm  her  way  to  the  house-       

"H<eeper's    room,     where 
in  henleven  o'clock  tea  had  just  been  brought  in 

A  nor  herself  and  Mr.  Syrett.  The  butler  was 
her — here  already,  reading  his  personal  copy  of 
that  ilie  Times,  which  he  courteously  set  aside 
come  s  his  colleague  entered.    He  was  a  short 

"Hoan  with  an  unusually  large  head  and  so 

"Gene  a  crop  of  thick  silver  hair  that  bets 
ately.  ere  frequently  laid,  among  the  lesser  fry 
one  els'  the  kitchen,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 

"Chwig.   But  no  one  ever  found  out. 

Thei"Any   news,    Mr.    Syrett?"   asked   Mrs. 
spoke  ;aile  ritually. 
"She  v" Nothing  of  importance." 

Clun"rm  glad  to  hear  it.  Her  ladyship  has 
rang  oBt  told  me  we're  to  expect  a  friend  of  Mr. 
into  bedrew's  for  a  long  stay.  A  foreign  profes- 
accordi'." 

all  the  The  butler's  expression  at  once  became 
Hardly xemely  reserved.  "Foreign,"  said  Mr. 
when  tlrett  darkly. 

on,  unti '  Foreigners  may  be  quite  distinguished 
to  get  irsons,"  retorted  Mrs.  Maile — who  never 

"Misgot  that  she  was  the  senior,  in  that  house- 
accept  id,  by  some  three  years. 

"Is  tl'If  connected  with  the  diplomatic,  yes." 
cried  CI'  Which  he  well  may  be.    For  when  Mr. 

"Goodrew  went  abroad  he  took  letters  to  the 
solicitouy  best  circles;  and  a  person  Mr.  Andrew 
some  grj  at  one  of  our  embassies  is  quite  good 

"It  isugh  for  you  and  me.  A  quiet  gentleman 

"  Wha— recovering  from  an  operation — he's  not 

"The  y  to  give  trouble.  Will  I  ever  forget," 
gone  so  i  Mrs.  Maile  pointedly,  "the  goings-on 
the  whoiat  young  woman ! " 
twenty-fdis  was  a  shrewd  hit;  for  the  advent,  a 
least  I  SI  previously,  of  the  Honorable  Elizabeth 
them — arm,  now  known  as"that  youngwoman." 
toned."  been  greeted  by  Mr.  Syrett  with  the 
"You  :  reckless  enthusiasm — prophecies  of  an 
,  the  voice.uncement,   even  plans  for  a  celebra- 


SPRIIVG   SOIVG 

1^  One  sunny  May  day  in 
^  Central  Park  a  blind  man 
>vas  seen  with  his  cane,  carry- 
ing on  his  chest  a  sign,  "Help 
the  Blind."  No  one  paid 
much  attention  to  him.  A 
little  farther  on  another  blind 
beggar  was  doing  better. 
Practically  every  passer-by 
put  a  coin  in  his  cup,  some 
even  turning  back  to  make  a 
contribution.  His  sign  said, 
"It  is  May — and  I  am  Blind!" 
—EDMUND  FULLER: 
Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes.  (Crown  Publishers.) 


June,  vd\^\ 

tion.  Alas  for  his  hopes:  Miss  Cream's  visit 
coincided  with  a  week  of  superb  weather.  At 
the  drop  of  a  hat  she  stripped  and  sun- 
bathed—or, rather,  a  hat  was  the  only  thing 
she  didn't  drop. 

Mr.  Syrett  tacitly  withdrew  his  objections 
to  the  professor  by  changing  the  subject. 
"Have  Postgate's  been  able  to  help  you, 
Mrs.  Maile?" 

The  housekeeper  relaxed  into  her  habitual 
calm.  "They  are  sending  someone.  Twenty, 
and  untrained.  However,  as  I  remarked  in 
my  reply,  better  no  training  than  bad." 

Before  going  to  tidy  for  lunch.  Lady  Car- 
mel put  her  head  into  her  husband's  study  and 
found  him  writing.  As  his  physical  powers 
declined,  making  hunting  impossible.  Sir 
Henry  had  taken  to  the  pen;  all  over  the 
world  the  friends  of  his  youth  began  to  re- 
ceive very  long,  very  dull  letters  from  him. 
To  Rhodesia,  Tanganyika,  Singapore,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  New  Zealand  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, Sir  Henry's  epistles  went  forth;  for 
he  never  considered  it  worth  while  to  writQ 
to  anyone  nearer  at  hand.  So  the  letters 
took  a  long  time  to  get  there,  and  the  replies 
even  longer  to  get  back,  and  all  the  news  was 
out-of-date ;  and  this  gave  his  correspondence 
a  peculiar  timeless  quality  which  was  very 
soothing. 

"Harry,  dear,"  said  Lady  Carmel,  "did 
Andrew  speak  to  you  about  his  friend  ?  " 

"The  gangster  chap ?  Yes,  he  did. " 

"Dear,  he  isn't  a  gangster.  You've  got  it  i 
mixed." 

"Difficult  to  make  head  or  tail  of,"  ad- 
mitted her  husband.  "Andrew  says  he's  a 
gentleman,  and  I  trust  the 

boy's  judgment.    Do  you 

know  who  he  is?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  do,"  re- 
plied Lady  Carmel.  "He 
is  a  Polish  professor  who 
got  into  trouble  with  the 
Nazis.  Andrew  thinks  they 
may  still  be  trying  to  do 
him  a  mischief,  but  of 
course  that's  quite  ridic- 
ulous; and  what  I  think, 
dear,  is  that  the  professor 
said  he  wanted  a  really 
quiet  holiday,  and  Andrew 
imagined  the  rest.  He  al- 
ways was  romantic." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Sir 

Henry — referring    to   the 

professor.  He  had  devoted 

his  life  to  blood  sports,  and  had  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  world. 

Thus,  layer  by  layer,  without  any  con- 
scious effort,  the  oyster  that  was  Friars 
Carmel  smoothed  and  overlaid  its  grain  of 
sand,  producing,  like  a  pearl,  a  distinguished 
professor,  met  at  a  British  embassy,  recov- 
ering from  an  operation. 

No  such  process,  naturally,  was  applied  to 
the  new  parlormaid. 

V 

Cluny  brown  arrived  at  Friars  Carmel 
in  a  Rolls-Royce.  This  was  not  the  original 
plan:  she  should  have  been  collected  by  the 
gardener  with  the  station  wagon;  but  at  the 
last  moment  it  was  discovered  that  the 
gardener  had  gone  off  to  look  at  a  mower, 
and  the  car  was  out  with  Lady  Carmel.  Mrs. 
Maile  thereupon » telephoned  the  station- 
master,  who  reported  Colonel  Duff-Graham 
on  the  platform;  and  Colonel  Duff -Graham 
expressed  great  willingness  to  drop  anything 
for  Friars  Carmel.  He  did  not  quite  bargain 
for  a  parlormaid — he  himself  was  meeting  a 
golden  Labrador,  a  nervous  traveler  who 
would  require  all  his  attention — but  as 
things  turned  out  the  Labrador  had  already 
been  met  by  Cluny,  who,  wandering  about 
the  train,  discovered  the  glorious  creature  in 
the  guard's  van  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
journey  with  him.  They  jumped  out  to- 
gether, both  very  glad  to  stretch  their  long 
legs,  and  the  colonel  hurried  toward  Rod- 
erick with  the  stationmaster  at  his  heels.  The 
stationmaster  knew  Cluny  at  once,  because 
she  was  the  only  person  on  the  platform  he 
didn't  know  already. 

{Continued  on  Vage  82) 


GOODBYE 

to  Summer  Foot  Fatigue 


...with  Selby  Arch  Preserveii  Shoes... cool, 

comfortable,  capable  for  day-in,  day-out  wear.  Feel  the 
soothing  support  of  the  patented  steel  bridge  under 
the  outer  arch  of  your  foot.  Revel  in  the  constant  comfort 
of  a  carefully  placed  metatarsal  pad  and 
perfectly  flat  innersole. 

At  rest  or  in  action,  you'll  love  Selby  Arch  Preservers 
from  the  moment  a  trained  expert  fits  them  to  your  feet. 
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Slightly  Higher  in  Western 
States  and   Canada 
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"THEY'RE  SO  EASY  TO  WEAR' 


u 
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5e^ABCU  PRESEBM^Rc^^ 


Solby  Shoes  the  World  Over  —  Eslobliihed  1880  .  .  .  Created  for  Peacetime  Comfort  —  Prieeleji  in  Wartime 
«     «     »     BUY   U.  S.  WAR   BONDS   AND   STAMPS     «     »     » 

Copr.  I9<4.  The  Selby  .Shi>eC«. 

>^elby  Shoes,  Fifth  Ave.  and  38th   St.,   New  York  City,  and  Yoor  Leading  Shoe  and  Department  Store 

Aton^etured  for    women   by   THE    SELBY   SHOE    COMPANY,    Portsmouth,   Ohio   ...   /or   m»n,  E.   T.  WRIGHT   &   CO.,  Rockland,   Mats. 

/or  .ef(<Mr»n,   OREEN   SHOE   MFO.  CO.,  Boston,  Mats. 

IIM    CANADA.    MURRAY-SEUSV,    t.TD,.    LONDON.    ONT.       •       IN    ENGLAND.    SCLBV    SHOES,    LTD..    LONDON       •       IN    AUSTRALIA,    S  E  L  B  V  .S  H  O  C  S 
(aUST.)    ltd!.    SYDNEY      •      IN    NEW    ZEALAND.    SWINTON    •    OATES.    LTD..    AUCKLAND      •      IN    ARCENTINA,    ALBERTO    SRIMOLOI.    BUENOS    AIRES 
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. . .  THE  "BEFOREHAND    LOTION 


Smooth  it  on  before  you  tackle  daily  soap-and- 
water  jobs!  Helps  keep  busy  hands  soft! 

A  marvelously  different  idea  in  lotions!  Trushay,  used 
before  you  wash  undies — before  jou  do  dishes — guards 
smooth,  white  hands.  Helps  prevent  soap-and-water  dam- 
age, instead  of  trying  to  correct  it  after  it's  done.  This  rich, 
creamy  lotion's  grand  for  all-over  body  rubs,  too — soft  and 
soothing  for  chapped  elbows  and  knees.  Trushay's  eco- 
nomical, so  you  can  use  it  all  these  ways.  Ask  for  it  today 
— at  your  favorite  drug  counter. 


*Trushay  was  formerly  called  Toushay.  A  different  spelling 
— but  the  same  wonderful  "beforehand"  lotion. 
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PRODUCT  OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


(Continued  from  Page  80) 

"Miss  C.  Brown,"  he  stated. 

Cluny  admitted  her  identity,  and  the  sit- 
uation was  rapidly  explained.  They  went 
out  to  the  Rolls.  Cluny,  of  course,  should 
have  sat  in  front,  but  Roderick  tried  to  climb 
over  to  her  with  such  persistence  that  after 
half  a  mile  the  colonel  stopped  the  car  and 
took  her  in  behind.  The  Labrador  at  once  cast 
himself  over  her  knees  like  a  beautiful  rug. 

"He's  taken  a  fancy  to  you,"  said  the 
colonel. 

"I  talked  to  him  all  the  way  down," 
explained  Cluny. 

"Did  you,  by  Jove?  That  was  uncommon 
kind.   He's  a  nervous  beast." 

"He's  lovely." 

Taking  a  quick  look,  the  colonel  decided 
that  this  was  more  than  could  be  said  for 
herself;  a  homelier  young  woman  he'd  never 
seen.  Not  that  it  mattered,  in  a  parlormaid; 
and,  at  any  rate,  she  didn't  look  vulgar.  With 
great  kindness  he  began  to  point  out  objects 
of  local  interest. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Friars  Carmel?"  asked 
Cluny. 

"Matter  of  six  miles.  Five  to  the  village, 
six  to  the  house." 

"Are  there  any  dogs  there?" 

"No,  there  aren't,"  said  the  colonel,  rather 
disapprovingly.  "Sir  Henry's  old  terrier 
had  to  be  put  down  last  year,  and  he  won't 
have  another.  Very  natural,  of  course.  You 
got  a  dog?" 

Cluny  shook  her  head.  "My  uncle  won't 
let  me.  He  says  London's  no  place." 

"Sensible  man.    Ought 
to  be  a  law  against  it."  

"Could  I  keep  a  dog  at 
Friars  Carmel?" 

"  I  don't  see  why " 

began  the  colonel;  and 
paused.  For  the  past  few 
minutes  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten he  was  talking  to 
a  parlormaid,  but  now  he 
remembered.  Well,  of 
course  she  couldn't  keep  a 
dog;  parlormaids  didn't. 
"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  colo- 
nel hastily. 

Cluny  said  nothing;  but 
she  turned  her  black  eyes 

upon  him  in  a  most  mourn-       

ful  look.  Colonel  Duff- 
Graham  was  quite  startled.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  more  than  the  look  of  any  young  woman 
feeling  thoroughly  sorry  for  herself,  but  the 
colonel  was  not  in  the  habit  of  observing 
young  women  at  close  quarters.  He  had  a 
daughter,  of  whom  he  was  properly  fond,  but 
he  took  her  for  granted.  And  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Cluny's  gaze  a  strangely  unorthodox 
notion — his  first  in  years — suddenly  struck 
him:  what  was  the  use  of  treating  servants 
well,  giving  'em  good  food  and  all  that,  if 
you  wouldn't  let  'em  keep  a  dog? 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said  kindly,  "on 
your  afternoon  off,  you  come  over  to  my 
place  and  you  can  take  Roddy  for  a  run." 

At  once  Cluny's  brow  cleared,  her  eyes 
sparkled.  "That's  a  date!"  she  cried  joy- 
fully. 

The  chauffeur  heard  them,  and  was  so 
scandalized  that  when  they  reached  Friars 
Carmel  he  ignored  his  master's  order  to 
drive  up  to  the  house  and  stopped  firmly  at 
the  lodge.  Cluny  embraced  Roderick,  shook 
hands  with  the  colonel  and  got  out  with  her 
bags.  Then,  with  a  suitcase  in  either  hand, 
she  walked  slowly  through  the  gates. 

"Take  off  your  hat,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Maile. 

Cluny,  standing  rather  white-faced  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  did  so.  Her  pony  tail 
of  hair  at  once  sprang  out  and  up,  giving 
both  Mrs.  Maile  and  Mr.  Syrett  a  surprise. 

"We  must  do  something  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Maile.  "However,  I  understand  this  is 
your  first  place?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cluny. 

"Say  'Yes,  ma'am.'  I  see  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,"  said  Mrs.  Maile.  "You 
say  'ma'am'  to  me,  'sir'  to  Mr.  Syrett  here, 
and  should  you  be  spoken  to  by  her  lady- 
ship, 'my  lady.'" 


ABOUT  CONDUCT 

1^  Don't  talk  about  your- 
^  self — it  will  be  done  when 
you  leave.  —ANON. 

Men  do  not  stumble  over 
mountains — but  over  mole- 
hills. —CONFUCIUS. 

Always  behave  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  —  no  matter 
what  has  happened. 

—ARNOLD  BENNETT. 


"And  his  lordship,  'my  lord,'"  added 
Cluny,  looking  intelligent. 

"'Sir,'"  corrected  Mrs.  Maile  patiently. 
"Sir  Henry  is  not  a  peer,  he  is  a  baronet — 
though  of  far  older  creation  than  many.  II 
you  have  to  speak  to  him,  which  is  unlikely, 
you  say  'sir.'  Now  Hilda  will  give  you  some 
tea;  and  when  you  have  put  your  things 
away,  come  back  to  me."  4 

Cluny  got  herself  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Mrs.  Maile  and  Mr.  Syrett  to  exchange 
commiserating  looks. 

"At  least  she's  tall,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

"Looks  to  me  like  a  young  ostrich,"  said 
Mr.  Syrett.  "You  always  make  the  best  of 
things,  Mrs.  Maile." 

The  housekeeper  acknowledged  this  com- 
pliment with  a  melancholy  bend  of  the  head. 
She  could  remember  the  days  when  Friars 
Carmel  employed  six  indoor  maids,  all  hand- 
picked.  Mrs.  Maile  sighed.  If  Cluny  felt 
bewildered,  so  did  she. 

She  said  gravely,  "Times  change,  Mr. 
Syrett,  and  we  must  change  with  them. 
However,  I  will  take  her  in  hand.  And  at 
least,  with  that  appearance,  we  needn't  ex- 
pect Hilda's  trouble." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Syrett. 

Dear  Uncle  Am:  This  is  a  very  large  house 
to  keep  clean;  looking  at  it  from  outside  you 
would  say  it  was  hopeless,  but  Mrs.  Maile  says 
not.  There  are  twenty-seven  rooms;  Queen 
Elizabeth  slept  in  one  of  them,  but  I  have  to 
share.  The  other  girl  is  called  Hilda.  She  had 
a  baby  last  year  but  Mrs.  M.  overlooked  it. 
You  tell  that  to  Aunt  Addie.  We  wear  brown 
in  the  mornings,  black  in  the 

afternoon,  get  up  at  6:30,  do 

the  stairs,  do  the  hall,  Hilda 
does  the  breakfast  room, 
cook  gets  breakfast,  we  have 
ours,  do  the  morning  room, 
do  the  beds,  do  the  drawing 
room.  Lady  C.  does  the  flow- 
ers. I  have  seen  her  once. 
Mrs.  M.  took  me  in  and  said 
this  is  Brown,  the  new  maid. 
Lady  C.  said  she  hoped  you'll 
work  hard  and  be  happy. 
Brown,  then  Mrs.  M.  took 
me  out.  Is  there  any  way 
you  can  tell  a  wig  by  just 
looking  at  it?  This  may 
mean  a  bob.  I  also  clean 
brass,  darn  sheets,  no  wait- 
ing  at  table  so  far.  Mrs. 
M.  says  in  a  house  like  this 
there  ought  to  be  a  linen  maid,  but  where  can 
you  get  them,  girls  today  have  no  sense. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 
Cluny  Brown. 
P.S.  If  you  want  me,  I  will  come'back  at  once. 

VI 

Ihe  circumstances  of  Andrew  Carmel's  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Belinski  agreed  at  no 
point  with  the  picture  drawn  by  Mrs.  Maile. 
For  they  hadn't  met  at  any  embassy;  they 
had  met  at  a  party  in  Hampstead,  to  which 
Andrew  was  taken  by  Betty  Cream,  in 
company  with  a  Cambridge  friend,  John 
Frewen.  They  were  all  getting  a  bit  bored 
when  John  came  back  from  the  bar  with  an 
astonished  expression. 

"Do  you  know  who's  here?  Adam  Belin- 
ski." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Betty,  who 
was  quite  uneducated. 

"Darling,  he's  the  man,"  Andrew  informed 
her.  "But  I  thought 'that  they'd  jugged 
him?" 

"No.  They  just  beat  him  up,"  said  John 
grimly.  "He  was  lecturing  at  Bonn,  and  said 
something  the  Herrenvolk  didn't  like.  I  saw 
him  last  year  in  Warsaw  and  I  recognized  him 
straight  away.  He's  over  there  by  the  piano." 

They  all  three  stared.  The  celebrity  was 
standing  cramped  between  the  keyboard 
and  the  wall,  as  though  he  had  retreated  till 
he  could  retreat  no  farther.  He  was  a  man 
in  his  early  thirties,  compactly  built,  with 
light  blue  eyes  in  a  square  face. 

"He  doesn't  look  very  pleased  with  life," 
remarked  Andrew. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  Betty  suddenly, 
"he  looks  utterly  miserable.  Come  and  talk 
to  him.  Ask  him  what  he's  doing  here." 

Too  lovely  ever  to  have  known  diffidence, 
she  marched  across  the  room  with  the  young 
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FEET  HURT? 

IT  MAY  BE  DUE  TO  WEAK  OR  FALLEN  ARCH 


IF  you  have  tired,  aching  feet,  or  foot  and  leg 
pains  due  to  arch  sag,  weak  or  fallen  arches. 
Dr.  Scholl's  Arch  Supports  and  exercise  will 
give  you  quick  relief  And  for  many  other  foot 
troubles — including  corns,  callouses,  bunions, 
hot,  tender,  itching  feet — there  are  dependable, 
clinic-tested  Dr.  SchoU  reliefs  for  them.  Made 
under  Medical  and  Orthopedic  supervision. 
Their  cost  is  small.  At  all  Drug,  Shoe,  Depart- 
ment Stores  and  Toilet  Goods  Counters. 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  and  exer- 
cise relieve  tired,  aching  feet, 
foot  and  leg  pains,  when  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.  $3.50  pair. 
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PAIN  HERE? 

Dr.  Scholl's  LuPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
weight cushion  ;  loops  over  fore 
part  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cal- 
louses at  ball.  Washable.  $1.00  pr. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zitio  -pads  quickly 
relieve  pain  and  gently  remove 
corns;  lift  shoe  pressure;  soothe, 
cushion.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes 
and  blisters.  2ii  and  35^  boxes. 
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CALLOUSES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads,  special  sire 
for  callouses,  relieve  pain,  soothe, 
ease  pressure  on  sore  spot; 
quickly  loosen  and  remove  cal- 
louses. 2H  and  35<  boxes. 
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BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads,  special  size 
for  bunions,  relieve  tender  and 
enlarged  joints;  lift  shoe  pressure. 
2H  and  iH  boxes. 


HOT,TIRED  FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  quickly  re- 
lieves, refreshes  feverish,  tender, 
sensitive,  tired  feet,  due  to  exer- 
tion or  fatigue.  35<. 

TENDER  FEET? 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  relieves 
tender, chafed,  perspiring,  odorous 
hot  feet;  eases  tight  shoes.  35(S. 

BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  50f  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  13i  each. 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Solvex  relieves  itching 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid  or  Ointment.  50«f. 

SORE  NAIL  GROOVE 

Dr.  Scholl's  Onixol,  for  painful,  in- 
flamed, calloused  toe-nail  groove. 
Softens  nail  so  embedded  part  can 
be  loosened  and  removed.       50^. 


D^Scholls 

REMEDIES  •  PADS  •  PLASTERS  •  ARCH  SUPPORTS 
FOR  MOST  ALL  COMMON  FOOT  TROUBLES 


I  FREE  Foot  Book,  also  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-  j 
I  pads  for  Corns.  Address  Dr.  Scholl's.Inc.Chicago.Ill.  i 


j  Name  . 


1  Address -■-  E6 


men  at  her  heels.  Belinski  watched  them 
come  toward  him  without  a  flicker  of 
interest. 

"We  know  who  you  are,"  said  Betty,  un- 
abashed, "but  you  don't  know  us.  I'm 
Elizabeth  Cream,  and  these  are  Andrew 
Carmel  and  John  Freweni" 

"We  are  your  great  admirers,"  said  John, 
in  German. 

Belinski  gave  them  a  grave  bow. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said 
Andrew,  in  French. 

He  bowed  again. 

"And  we  wondered  whether  you  were  en- 
joying this,"  said  Betty,  speaking  her  native 
tongue,  "because  as  a  matter  of  a  fact,  we 
aren't." 

The  Pole  appeared  to  turn  this  simple  re- 
mark very  carefully  in  his  mind.  Carefully, 
in  excellent  English,  he  answered  it.  "It  is 
some  time  since  I  have  been  to  a  party;  I 
feel  a  little  bewildered.  But  I  find  it  charm- 
ing." 

But  Betty  was  unsnubbable.  "Oh,  you 
can't!"  she  protested.  "You  needn't  be  po- 
lite with  us;  it's  not  our  party.  How  did  you 
get  here?" 

For  the  first  time  his  face  relaxed.  "  It  is 
indeed  quite  strange,"  he  told  her.  "I  came 
to  inquire  after  a  friend  who  lived  here, 
but  who,  it  appears,  has  gone  away.  So  I 
was  brought  in  to  the  party.  Why?  I  do 
not  know." 

"  I  do,"  said  Betty.  "Sylvia's  always  short 
of  men.  But  there's  no  reason  why  we 
should  stay  if  we  don't  want  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we're  just  going  to  eat  somewhere. 
Will  you  come  too?" 

"We  should  be  extraordinarily  honored, 
sir,  if  you  would,"  said  John  Frewen.  "That 
is,  if  it  wouldn't  bore  you." 

"  Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure," 
said  Andrew,  "than  your  company." 

"Now?" 

"Yes,  of  course  now,"  said  Betty,  "be- 
fore we  get  caught  up.  Go  and  fetch  your 
coats." 

Ihey  had  a  moment  together,  the  three  of 
them,  while  Belinski  punctiliously  sought 
out  his  hostess.  Betty  Cream  was  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  had  the  nerve," 
said  Andrew.  "He's  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Europe." 

"He  looked  so  lost,"  said  Betty  absently. 
"Where'll  we  take  him?" 

"Claridge's,"  suggested  John. 

"Too  stuffy.  Let's  go  to  Soho,  to  the 
Moulin  Bleu." 

At  that  moment  Belinski  reappeared. 

Betty  at  once  took  him  into  their  confi- 
dence. "Would  you  rather  go  somewhere 
where  it's  good  food  but  a  bit  like  the 
grave,  or  somewhere  queer  but  rather  amus- 
ing?" 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  Mr.  Belinski. 

They  went,  of  course,  to  Soho;  and  minute 
by  minute,  all  through  the  prolonged  meal, 
the  atmosphere  grew  queerer.  There  was  no 
means  of  getting  Belinski  to  talk,  except  by 
direct  questioning;  and  his  answers  re- 
vealed a  state  of  affairs  startling  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

To  take  his  itinerary:  from  Bonn,  where 
the  trouble  started,  he  had  been  going  back 
to  Berlin;  political  events,  he  said  simply, 
made  this  unwise,  so  he  went  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  to  Paris.  There  he  found 
himself  with  the  name  of  a  troublemaker; 
the  Polish  authorities  discouraged  his  return 
to  Warsaw,  the  French  police  took  a  marked 
interest  in  him.  He  sold  a  couple  of  jeweled 
orders  and  came  on  to  London,  hoping  to 
find  his  American  publisher,  who  had  unfor- 
tunately left  a  week  earlier.  On  this  pub- 
lisher Belinski  still  pinned  his  hopes,  for 
there  had  been  some  talk  of  his  going  to  the 
States.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  a  room 
in  Paddington,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  public  libraries.  He  had  made  himself 
known  to  no  one,  and  did  not  look  to  be 
sought  out. 

"But  there  must  be  people,  places,  sim- 
ply asking  for  you,"  John  said.  "Cambridge, 
for  instance,  any  of  the  universities.  I 
mean,  you're  famous.  You'd  be  an — an  orna- 
ment to  them.  I  don't  understand." 


floM^dop  ivantpr 
^Vundiestolook? 


LUX  care  kept  the  slips 
tested  lovely!  Close-up 
photograph  of  shoulder 
strap  shows  no  sign  of 
wear  after   30  Luxings. 


LUX  CARE  KEEPS  UNDIES 
LOVELY  3  TIMES   LONGER! 

•  Every  girl  likes  pretty  undies— keep 
yours  beautiful  a  long,  long  time  the 
Lux  way!  Actual  vi'ashing  tests  show 
Lux  care  keeps  slips  and  nighties  lovely 
3  times  longer! 

Harsh  washday  methods  fade  colors, 
fray  shoulder  straps  and  pull  out  seams, 
make  undies  old  and  drab  before  their 
time.  Avoid  strong  soaps,  rough  han- 
dling, too-hot  water! 


FIGHT  WASTE 

Use  all  the  Lux  you 
need  to  get  rich 
suds,  but  no  more 
than  you  need.  After 
washing  undies,  use 
the  same  suds  for 
stockings. 


A  LUX  life  means  l-o-n-g  life  for  undies 


r'^ife,-  ■*:. 


Captain  of  the  tank  creiv... 
gets  his  IRON  everyday 


"Well,  I've  had  enough  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Belinski. 

They  were  more  surprised  than  ever. 
Their  young  eyes  widened  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"You  want  a  good  rest,"  said  Betty  en- 
couragingly. 

"  I  want  to  do  some  work,"  corrected  Mr. 
Belinski.  "I  am  an  artist,  not  a  political  fig- 
ure. I  do  not  wish  to  be  anything  but  what  I 
am,  and  that  is  my  determination.  Also,  it 
appears  that  I  bring  trouble.  Even  if  I  would 
lecture  again,  I  would  not  go  to  one  of  your 
universities,  and  bring  trouble  there." 

"In  fact,"  said  Betty,  with  great  interest, 
"you're  hot." 

But  Belinski's  knowledge  of  English  evi- 
dently did  not  extend  to  American  collo- 
quialisms. He  looked  blank. 

"She  means,"  translated  Andrew,  "she 
quite  understands — we  all  understand — why 
you  have  to  lie  low.  But  it's  pretty  dam- 
nable." 

He  looked  across  at  John  Frewen,  and  at 
that  moment,  in  the  minds  of  both,  the  great 
plan  was  born.  In  a  few  words,  under  Betty's 
chatter,  everything  of  importance  was  prac- 
tically decided. 

"Horsham?"  murmured  John,  referring 
to  his  home. 

"Better  my  place  in  Devon.  Right  off  the 
map,"  murmured  Andrew.  "Ask  him  now?" 

"No,  later.  Tomorrow." 

But  they  were  both  afraid  that,  once  they 
parted,  Belinski  might  disappear  again  be- 
fore they  could  save  him ;  so,  while  John  took 
Betty  home.  Andrew  walked  with  Mr.  Bel- 
inski to  Paddington,  on  the  plea — for  his 
company  was  at  first  refused — of  having  to 
meet  a  train.  With  complete  gravity  the 
Pole,  in  turn,  insisted  on  accompanying 
Andrew  into  the  station. 

"Mr.  Belinski,"  said  Andrew,  "would  you 
care  to  come  and  stay  with  my  people  in 
Devonshire?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"At  my  home  in  the  country.  Very  quiet, 
and  all  that.  You  could  certainly  work  there, 
because  there's  nothing  else  to  do." 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  Belinski  said 
warmly,  "I  cannot  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate such  generosity.   It  is  magnificent ! " 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  Andrew.  "When  will  you 
come?" 

"But  of  course  I  cannot  accept." 

Andrew  immediately  asked  why  not. 

Mr.  Belinski  hesitated.  "  I  am  not  a  suit- 
able guest." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Andrew  cheerfully. 
"I've  taken  home  much  rummer  chaps  than 
you."  The  adjective  slipped  out  before  he 
could  retrieve  it,  but  Belinski  did  not  seem 
offended.  He  stood  looking  at  Andrew  war- 
ily, but  with  something  like  affection. 

"Please  do  not  press  me,  because  I  feel  so 
discourteous  to  refuse.  For  example,  your 
parents  do  not  know  me.  What  you  suggest 
is  most  generous,  but  also  quite  impossible." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  argued  Andrew. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Mr.  Bel- 
inski. Without  another  word  he  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  out  of  the  station. 

But  Andrew  hared  after  him,  and  followed 
him  home,  and  once  they  knew  the  address 
he  and  John  Frewen  were  able  to  dog  Mr. 
Belinski's  path,  and  argue  with  him  in  re- 
lays; and  Andrew,  as  has  been  seen,  went 
down  to  Devonshire  to  get  his  parents'  ap- 
proval, and  came  back  with  a  written  invita- 
tion from  Lady  Carmel.  At  the  end  of  an- 
other two  weeks  Mr.  Belinski — other  factors 
influencing  him  as  well — suddenly  gave  way, 
and  bent  once  more  to  his  erratic  fate. 

VII 

One  person  at  least  welcomed  this  fort- 
night's interval:  Mrs.  Maile  felt  she  really 
couldn't  do  with  visitors  until  she  got  her 
staff  into  some  sort  of  shape.  It  was  no  easy 
matter.  Friars  Carmel,  like  many  another 
once-lavish  household,  was  still  strong  on  the 
administrative  side,  but  weak  on  the  execu- 
tion. The  roles  of  butler,  housekeeper,  cook 
were  all  filled;  but  Cluny  and  Hilda,  like  a 
stage  army,  had  to  march  round  and  round — 
now  housemaids,  now  parlormaids,  now 
kitchenmaids,  laundry  maids,  linen  maids. 
This  made  them  very  hard  to  discipline,  for 
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I   Y^__^^^    Put  a  bottle  of 
\       '^  Lea   &   Perrins 

1  Worcestershire 

J  Sauce  on  the  table 

^  when  you  serve  meat. 

Let  everyone  add  a  few 
drops  of  its  racy  good- 
ness to  bring  out  all  the 
rich,  hearty  flavor  of  meats. 
Also    adds    wonderful    tasty 
flavor  to  other  favorite  dishes. 

FAMOUS   FOR   OVtR   A   CtNTURY 
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LEA  &  PERRINS 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


with  this  handy  fSDtRAL 

DRIPLESS  SERVER 

Smart,   practical   for   syrup, 
honey,  cream,  salad  dress- 
ing, etc.  Ideal  refrigerator 
container  .  .  .  avoios  con- 
tamination and  odor.  £asy 

FEDERAL       "J    '=.'"°- 

^      ^.     .    Plastic   top 
T^A.uZic^    and    slide; 


PieTECT 
YOie  TAILE 
AND  LINENS 


SERVER    a 


HOUSEWARES 


14-oz.  glass  iar. 


Sllghtry 

■^  ■'      Weit  of 

-       -^^S^      Mliilulppl 


MM.  by  FEDERAL  TOOL  CORP..  CHICAGO  12.  ILL. 


AT  DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE,  5c  to  SI  STORES 
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Engrave  Their  Beauty  on  New  and 
Lovely  Shapes  .  .  Arcadia  combines 
freshness  and  origiriolity  of  form  with  an 
entirely  new  decorative  treatment  of 
finely  engraved  leaf  patterns  which  give 
matchless  sheen  and  brilliance  to  the 
crystal.  More  than  50  open-stock  pieces, 
at  prices  genuinely  modest.  If  your  fa- 
vorite store  is  temporarily  out  of  an  item, 
please  make  allowances  for  wartime. 
The  Cambridge  Gloss  Co., 
Cambridge,  Ohio. 

(EambriSge 

HANDMADE   CRYSTAL 


^^No  Ration  Points  Needed 
for  Our  Favorite 
Sandwich  Spread" 


t's  irresistible  —  this 
new  and  different  pea- 
nut butter  filled  with  crunchy  bits  of 
peanuts  and  brimming  with  energy- 
giving  goodness.  Saves  butter  tool 
And  combines  delightfully  with  relishes, 
jams,  jellies,  and  meat  left-overs  for 
extra-nourishing  lunch  box  sandwiches. 
Doesn't  stick  to  roof  of  mouth. 

Pocked  or^ly  by  HOLSUM  PRODUCTS 

'elor^d     *    Kor>tc»  C'ty      •     MiUoukve 


EVERBEST 


OlD  rASUIOMED    ''' 
TOmTO  FRSS£B.V£S 

This  old-time  conserve  harks 
back  to  grandma's  kitchen. 
To  choice  toma- 
toes weadd  sugar, 
spices  and  lemon 
peel  for  a  lus- 
cious spread. 

I  GLASER,  CRANDELL  CO. 
CHICAGO  e 
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though  Mrs.  Maile  could  easily  keep  in  her 
head  what  each  of  six  girls  ought  to  be  doing 
at  any  given  hour,  two  girls  doing  six  jobs 
confused  her  sadly. 

The  two  girls  themselves  got  on  very  well. 
Their  common  bedroom  was  large,  and  they 
divided  its  conveniences  meticulously,  the 
only  advantage  retained  by  Hilda  being  an 
art-silk  bedspread  bought  out  of  her  own 
money.  As  a  counter  to  this  Cluny  had  her 
three  photographs  in  their  gold  frame.  Hilda 
had  no  photographs  as  yet,  because  Gary 
was  too  young  to  take. 

Gary  was  her  infant  son,  and  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  her;  she  wagered  that  when  his 
dad  came  back  and  saw'n  him'd  wed  she  for 
sure— though  whether  her'd  wed  he  was  an- 
other story:  him'd  have  to  mend  his  wild 
ways,  said  Hilda  sternly,  afore  her  went  to 
church  with'n.  Hilda's  seduction  by  a  sea- 
farer, in  fact,  gave  her  the  only  consequence 
she  was  capable  of,  and  she  naturally  leaned 
on  it.  Cluny  listened  with  great  interest. 

All  this  was  more  trouble  for  Mrs.  Maile. 
Before  Cluny  arrived,  the  housekeeper  had 
instructed  Hilda  to  suppress,  on  pain  of  in- 
stant dismissal,  all  mention  of  young  Gary; 
and  she  imagined  herself  obeyed.  Then  arose 
the  question  of  Cluny's  afternoon  off— two 
till  seven  on  Wednesdays.  From  two  till 
seven,  what  was  the  girl  to  do?  Her  natural 
occupation,  a  visit  to  Hilda's  home  in  the 
village,  was  barred  by  the  presence  there  of 
Hilda's  illegitimate  offspring.  The  problem 
really  bothered  Mrs.  Maile.  In  fact,  only 
one  thing  bothered  her  more,  and  that  was 
Cluny's  solution  of  it. 

In  answer  to  a  tentative  inquiry,  Cluny 
said  that  she  was  going  to  the  colonel's  on 
her  afternoon  off. 


itiALVAGE 

1^  Ilka  Chase  likes  to  tell  a  stpry 
^  of  the  aftermath  of  her  divorce 
from  Louis  Calhern.  His  next  wife 
was  Julia  Hoyt.  Miss  Chase,  going 
through  a  trunk,  ftkund  a  box  of 
handsome  engraved  cards,  bearing 
simply  the  name,  Mrs.  Louis  Cal- 
hern. Feeling  it  a  shame  that  they 
should  go  to  waste,  she  wrapped 
them  up  and  sent  them  to  her  suc- 
cessor, with  the  little  note,  "Dear 
Julia:  I  hope  these  reach  you  in 
time."  —EDMUND  FULLER: 

Thesaurus  of  Anecdotes  (Crown  Publishers.) 


"The  colonel's?"  repeated  Mrs.  Maile. 

"Colonel  Duff -Graham's.  To  see  Rod- 
erick." 

Mrs.  Maile's  eyebrows  rose.  "Roderick, 
my  dear?" 

"He's  a  golden  Labrador,"  said  Cluny. 
"He  was  in  the  train.  The  colonel  said  I 
could  come  and  take  him  out." 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Maile.  Whether  this 
made  things  better  or  worse  she  really  did 
not  know. 

"I  love  him,"  added  Cluny  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Mrs.  Maile  asked  no  more.  She  felt  it 
quite  possible  that  if  she  asked  who,  Cluny 
might  reply,  not  "Roderick,"  but  "the 
colonel,"  and  the  idea  was  altogether  too 
unnerving  to  pursue. 

So  the  uneasy  fortnight  passed;  Andrew, 
John  and  Mr.  Belinski  arrived.  The  first  per- 
son to  see  them  was  Sir  Henry,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  out  the  window  as  the 
car  drew  up;  he  watched  the  three  young 
men  get  out,  and  at  once  nipped  down  to  his 
wife's  drawing  room  to  warn  her  that  the 
professor  hadn't  come.  "Feller's  too  young," 
proclaimed  Sir  Henry.  He  was  firmly  reiter- 
ating this  statement  as  Andrew  brought 
Belinski  in. 

"Mother,"  said  Andrew  clearly,  "this  is 
Mr.  Belinski." 

Lady  Carmel  swam  benevolently  to  meet 
them.  "How  nice!"  she  exclaimed.  "My  son 
has  told  me  so  much  about  you,  professor; 
we  are  so  glad  you  could  come.  My  hus- 
band, professor— and  now,  professor,  let  me 
give  you  some  tea." 

(Continued  on  Page  S7) 
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ur  table  will 


be  beautiful  with 
these  ;^O^Qc: 

After  the  war  I'm  marching  straight 
up  to  my  dealer  and  insisting  on  nothing 
less  than  the  fine  silverplate  with  the  two 
blocks  of  sterling  silver  inlaid  at  backs  of 
bowls  and  handles 
of  the  most  used 
spoons  and  forks. 


ONE  OF  JHB  FIRST  DESIGNS 
ON  SALE  AFTER  THE  WAR 
WILL 


fif      LOVELY  LADYi^ 
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Copvrighll944,lnletnalional  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div  ,  Meriden. Conn.  In  Canada:  TheT  EalonCo..  Lid  °Reg.U.S.Pal.O(f. 
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patriotic  kitclien: 
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GO  TO  THE  ICEBOX 

INSTEAD 
OF  THE  MARKET" 
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JELUED  VEGETABLE  MEDLEY 

1  package  Lime  J'^l^-O        ^^,1^  stock 
^V^--d^?chtcUeriXnUes 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 

V,  teaspoon  scraped  onion 
1  tablespoon  p.miento  strips 

y^  cup  thinly  sliced  celery     ^^^^^j„g 

V^  cup  mayonnaise  or  saia 

g  cup  cooked  peas  or  String  beans 

1  cup  cooked  rice 
1/4  teaspoon  celery  salt 

Dissolve  3eU-0  in  botUg;^^--^J.^ 

^^^^^^tZ   Aa/2  taKS 
Sn  into  -old,ChiU  unt.1  fi  -  Ad^^^^  ^,..,,  ,„d 

water  to  «'"^\"'"^,  j  ,u:,Uened,  whip  with  rotary  egg 
^,,er.  When  sightly  th'ckene^^      i„^  mayonnaise  and 

beater  until  thick  and  fluffy^  ^o  ^^^^^    Turn  into 

rid-'Siirun:?!  C  ul^ia.  Garish  with  salad 
greens.  Makes  6  servings. 


wNN^" 


CHICKEN  RELISH  MOLD 

?  package  Lemon  Jell-O 
■I  pint  hot  water  and 

3tabiln''"^'°''°"'"°°^bes 
3  tablespoons  vinegar 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Dash  of  pepper 
2  teaspoons  minced  onion 

^i^n^h'T'',"^"""' sticks 
%  cup  thinly  sliced  celery 

^joip  diced  dill  or  sweet  pickks 
J  ^t  r°"^'^'"'^  Pimiento 
''"^cte!'^h^i--ooked 

-S^S,;^t;rt]irvinega,.I,pepper. 
framing  ingredients.  Turn  nio  ,'  '^''''^"^'^>  ^^d  r^ 
individual  molds.  Chi  1  u"  /^  fi      Vr"  ""^  -^^'d  or 


Do  YOU  EVER  throw  away  good  left-overs 
right  from  the  table? 
Of  course  you  don't.  No  housewife  worth  her 
salt  does  that! 

But  wouldn't  you  hate  to  guess  how  many 
tons  of  this  country's  good  food  spend  a  week 
on  little  dishes  in  iceboxes— only  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  end.-* 

Let's  stop  this  slow,  sad  fade-out! 

Let's  make  our  motto  . . .  first  thing  every  day 
. . .  "Go  to  the  icebox  instead  of  the  market"!  . . . 
Then  every  tiny  bit  of  food  will  "fight  for 
freedom"! 

When  we  line  up  those  little  dishes  and  really 
think  what  we  might  do  with  them— we'll  be 
amazed  at  our  own  bright  ideas! 

We'll  add  water  or  milk  or  tomato  Juice  and 
have  soup— we'U  add  bread  crumbs  or  spaghetti 
or  noodles  and  have  casseroles  .  .  .  and  best  of 
all... 

We'll  add  Jell-O  and  have  be-yootiful  main 
dishes,  salads,  desserts! 

Here  are  three— couldn't  you  almost  make  any 
one  of  them  out  of  what  you  have  in  the  icebox 
right  this  minute.^ 

And  if  Jell-O  is  scarce  at  your  neighborhood 
store,  don't  pass  up  these  patriotic,  food-saving 
recipes.  Use  some  other  gelatin  dessert  this  time 
. . .  we  know  you'll  come  back  to'  genuine  extra- 
rich  Jell-O  with  the  "locked-in"  flavor  just  as 
soon  as  you  can.  And  be  sure  to  ask  your  grocer 
please  to  save  you  your  share  of  Jell-O  next  time 
it  comes  in. 

After  all,  though  sugar-rationing  has  cut 
down  the  supply  of  Jell-O,  there  is  still  some  for 
everybody  ...  if  we  all  "share  and  play  square! " 

MAIL  THIS   COUPON         , 

Gel  Jell-O's  Wartime  Recipe  Book 
"Bright  Spots  for  Wartime  Meals" 

Fifty  war-wise  recipes  to  help  you  do  your  part  and 
save  "every  crumb,  every  drop."  New  ways  to  brighten 
up  rationed  meals  with  delicious,  substantial  main 
dishes,  tempting  salads,  gay  desserts! 

Write  for  your  copy  today  .  .  .  they'll  go  fast! 
General  Foods,  Dept.  L.H.J.  6-44,Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  enclose  6<f  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  me  the 
new  Jell-O  recipe  book,  "Bright  Spots  for  Wartime 
Meals." 

Name 


Street- 
City. 


-State- 


Good  only  in  U.  S.  A.      This  ofier  expires  October  1.  1944 
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(Continued  from  Page  85) 
Belinski  sat.  "I  cannot  express,"  he  said 
gravely,  "how  grateful  I  am  for  your  kind- 
ness. It  is  something  that  does  not  often 
happen.  If  your  son  has  indeed  spoken  of 
me,  you  will  understand  all  I  do  not  say." 

"How  well  you  speak  English."  observed 
Lady  Cannel. 

"  It  is  the  universal  tongue." 
"Ha!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hemy,  much 
pleased.  "That's  what  I  say.  As  a  young 
man  my  dear  parents  sent  me  on  a  tour 
round  the  world.  I  left  speaking  English  and 
I  came  back  speaking  English,  and  I  never 
spoke  a  word  of  anything  else  the  whole 
time.  Didn't  need  to." 

"And  did  you  enjoy  your  travels,  sir?" 

"No,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"Harry,  dear!"  Lady  Carinel  signaled  to 

Andrew  to  give  his  father  several  scones. 

"The  professor  will  think  you  quite  stupid. 

You  know  that  you  enjoyed  your  travels." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Sir 
Henry  stoutly.  "I 
went  to  Rome  and  I 
saw  the  Pope;  I  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  and 
saw  the  Czar;  and 
when  I  got  home  I 
took  a  good  look  at 
the  first  London 
bobby  and  I  thanked 
my  stars.  If  a  man's 
got  a  home,  he  should 
stick  to  it." 

For  a  moment  this 
extraordinarily  unfor- 
tunate remark 
seemed  to  Andrew  to 
lie  visible,  like  a 
broken  bowl,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 
Then  his  mother  ti- 
<iied  it  up. 

"Now  I,"  she  said 
blandly,  "am  a  nat- 
ural cosmopolitan. 
Personally,  I  should 
like  to  spend  nine 
months  of  the  year 
abroad." 

This  thumping  lie 
drew  upon  her  the 
eyes  of  all  three:  An- 
drew's sending  a  mes- 
sage of  love,  Belin- 
ski's  bright  with  com- 
prehension. Sir  Hen- 
ry's simply  aghast. 

"Allie!"  he  pro- 
tested.    "Do    you 

really " 

"Have  some  cake, 
dear,"  said  Lady  Car- 
mel  meaningly.  "An- 
drew,  where  is 
John?  .  .  .  Professor, 
are  you  fond  of  gar- 
dens? I  shall  show 
you  mine  till  you 
think    me   a    great 

bore.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  is  John;  get  your  tea, 
dear,  you  must  be  famished.  .  .  .  And  now, 
professor,  tell  me:  who  is  Einstein?  " 

Under  this  firm  handling,  the  rest  of  the 
meal  passed  off  very  well,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  Lady  Cannel  made  good  her  threat 
•and  took  Belinski  off  to  the  garden. 

M.RS.  MAILE,  presiding  over  a  rather  su- 
perior spread  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
waited  impatiently  for  Mr.  Syrett  to  come 
back  and  report. 

"Well,  Mr.  Syrett?"  she  asked  when  he 
arrived. 

The  butler  put  off  his  front-hall  manner 
and  sat  down.  "Mr.  Andrew  looks  well, 
though  somewhat  more  distracted  than 
usual,  and  Mr.  John,  of  course,  lingered  in 
the  garage,  messing  about  with  his  car." 

"And  the  professor?" 

The  butler  considered.  "Young,"  he  said 
at  last.  "Younger  than  one  would  expect. 
But  quite  gentlemanly." 

Mrs.  Maile  nodded,  to  show  she  under- 
stood this  fine  distinction. 

"When  will  Brown  be  ready  to  help 
wait?" 


This  Day  My  Son  Vuia 
On  His  Wings 

Use  them  well,  these  fierce  wild 

things, 
Make  good  use,  my  son,  of  wings, 
Let  no  tons  of  silvery  power 
Keep  your  youth  from  gentle  flower. 

Wear  your  wings,  young  citizen, 
Out  of  the  flat  world  that  has  been 
Into  the  new  world  which  is  round, 
Which  man  can  travel  fast  as  sound. 

The  round  world  your  wings  will 

explore 
Must  have  no  closed  heart,  no 

closed  door. 
No  black  race,  white  race,  yellow 

or  brown. 
But  only  neighbors  in  one  town. 

No  peaks,  no  valleys,  no  high  or  low 
Your  high  and  young  blue  eyes 

shall  know. 
Open  your  ^vings,  son,  and  go  fast 
Over  a  brotherly  world  at  last. 

You  who  were  so  merry  and  fair 
I  have  lost  now  to  the  air. 
Little  son  grown  tall!   I  speed 
You  on  your  high  way  to  sow  seed. 

Make  me,  who  your  father  were. 
One  with  Abraham  of  Ur, 
Who  saw  his  seed  as  seed  of  light 
Sown  like  stars  across  round  night. 


Mrs.  Maile  reflected.  "If  you  like  to  risk 
it,  she  might  try  tonight.  Though  with  two 
guests,  it  does  seem  chancy." 

"At  least  she  can  reach  to  set  a  plate," 
said  Mr.  Syrett,  "without  biting  Sir  Henry's 
ear,  as  is  Hilda's  practice.  In  fact,  she  has 
as  good  a  reach  as  I've  ever  seen.   Try  her." 

Which  seemed  to  show  that  Cluny  Brown, 
as  a  tall  parlormaid,  was  at  last  finding  her 
place. 

Walking  between  the  box  edges  of  the 
pixy  garden.  Lady  Carmel  continued  to 
handle  the  situation  presented  by  Mr.  Bel- 
inski with  marked  success.  She  told  him 
simply  and  carefully  all  the  things  she 
thought  he  should,  but  probably  did  not, 
know,  and  refused  to  hear  a  word  in  return. 
"Have  you  a  dinner  jacket?"  asked  Lady 
Carmel. 

The  professor  shook  his  head.  "I  am  so 
sorry.  I  have  only  this  suit  and  one  other. 
And  four  shirts."  He 
found  he  didn't  mind 
telling  her  this  in  the 
least. 

"Then  Andrew, 
who  has  two,  shall 
lend  you  one;  you're 
much  the  same  build. 
That  is  because,"  ex- 
plained Lady  Carmel, 
"  my  husband  always 
dresses  for  dinner, 
but  if  he  saw  you 
didn't,  he  wouldn't, 
and  that  would  worry 
him,  because  he  likes 
me  to  dress,  always. 
I'm  being  so  frank  be- 
cause we  hope  you'll 
stay  with' us  some 
time,  and  to  have 
poor  Harry  worrying 
for  months  would  be 
too  bad.  You  don't 
mind?" 

"I  do  not  think  I 
would  mind  anything 
said  by  you." 

"That's  a  great 
compliment.  You 
mustn't  mind  any- 
thing my  husband 
says  either.  You  must 
borrow  anything  you 
want  from  Andrew, 
professor,  and  there 
are  several  thousand 
books  in  the  library; 
my  husband  sleeps 
there  in  the  after- 
noon, but  otherwise 
it  is  very  little  used. 
Syrett  will  valet 
you." 

"Dear  Lady  Car- 
mel, I  was  never  val- 
eted in  my  life." 

' '  Well,  do  you  mind 
letting  Syrett.  so  as 
not  to  hurt  his  feelings?  I  don't  suppose 
he'll  do  much — in  fact,  Andrew  says  he  just 
eats  his  head  off — but  he  wouldn't  like  to  be 
told  not  to.  I'm  being  so  perfectly  frank, 
professor,  because  I  never  forget  how  once 
as  a  girl  I  completely  disorganized  a  French 
household  by  coming  downstairs  to  break- 
fast. When  I  found  out  by  accident,  after 
nearly  three  months,  I  was  so  mortified 
that  I've  never  liked  France  since.  It's  the 
other  countries  I  want  to  travel  in,"  said 
Lady  Carmel  hastily. 

Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Carmel  kept  early 
hours;  for  them  a  pleasant  evening  ended  at 
ten-thirty,  and  Andrew,  who  wished  his 
protege  to  make  a  good  impression,  re- 
marked at  twenty-five  past  that  they  had 
all  had  a  long  day.  Mr.  Belinski  at  once  rose 
and  kissed  Lady  Carmel's  hand.  Andrew 
took  him  up  to  his  room,  where  Belinski 
immediately  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

"Do  you  have  everything  you  want?" 
asked  Andrew. 

Belinski  looked  at  the  bedside  table  with 
its  lamp,  its  carafe,  its  silver  biscuit  box,  its 
two  books,  one  of  them  in  Cerman.  A  lower 
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shelf  held  cigarettes,  matches,  ash  tray.  He 
looked  at  the  primroses  on  the  bureau.  The 
warmth  of  a  hot-water  bottle  communicating 
itself,  he  shifted  a  little  and  looked  at  the 
small  mound  it  made  through  the  bed- 
clothes. Then  he  looked  at  Andrew. 

"It  is  unbelievable,"  said  Mr.  Belinski. 

"What  is?" 

"All  of  it.  That  I  should  be  here — in  this 
house,  with  your  parents — is  like  something 
in  a  dream." 

"Particularly  my  parents,"  suggested 
Andrew. 

Belinski  nodded  seriously.  "I  had  for- 
gotten that  such  people  were.  No,  that  is 
wrong;  I  never  knew  of  such  people.  They 
are  good  like  saints.  Tell  me :  why  does  your 
mother  call  me  'professor'?" 

"Well,"  said  Andrew,  "she's  got  it  into 
her  head  that  that's  what  you  are.  You 
don't  mind?" 

"On  the  contrary,  if  she  wishes,  I  will  be  a 
rector,"  Mr.  Belinski  told  him.  "But — but 
I  am  still  perplexed.  I  ask  myself,  '  Why  am 
I  a  professor?  Why  am  I  here?  You  and 
your  friends,  why  should  you  involve  your- 
selves?  Why?'" 

Andrew  walked  across  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  at  the  moonshiny  night.  "Well, 
at  Cambridge  they  thought  rather  a  lot  of 
you." 

' '  Then  I  am  to  be  respected,  yes.  Cheered, 
after  a  discourse,  if  you  happen  to  agree 
with  my  opinions.  But  you  and  your 
friends — I  may  tell  you,  I  do  not  agree — 
believe  me  to  be  in  some  sort  of  danger.  I 
saw  that  young  man  who  drove  the  car 
down  here  put  a  pistol  in  his  pocket.  If  there 
'are  such  risks,  why  should  you  take  them?" 

"Well,  we  think  you're 
a  valuable  sort  of  man."  ; 

"And  that  is  suffi- 
cient?" 

Andrew  hesitated.  "If 
you  must  know — there's 
also  the  sporting  interest 
of  the  thing." 

The  effect  of  this  ad- 
mission was  not  such  as 
he  expected.  Adam  Bel- 
inski leaped  up  from  the 
bed  with  a  beaming  smile. 
"That  is  such  a  pleasure 
to  me,"  he  said  warmly. 
"  \'ou  do  not  know ! " 


THAT'S  NATURAL 

^  Probably  no  man  ever  had 
^  a  friend  he  did  not  disHke 
a  little:  we  are  all  so  con- 
structed by  Nature  no  one  can 
po.ssibly  entirely  approve  of 
us.  _E.  W.  HOWE. 


A  ^ood  listener  is  not  only 
popular  everywhere,  but  after 
a  while  he  knows  something. 

—  WILSON  MIZNER. 


There  were  several  things  Andrew  did  not 
yet  know  about  Mr.  Belinski;  for  even  left- 
wing  authorities  on  European  literature 
have  their  human  side.  Andrew  would  have 
been  much  surprised,  and  even  rather 
shocked,  to  know  the  true  reason  for  both 
Mr.  Belinski's  melancholia  and  his  reluctance 
to  leave  London.  The  fact  was  that,  besides 
being  interested  in  prose,  Mr.  Belinski  was 
also  interested  in  women. 

He  was  particularly  sensitive  to  certain 
attributes  in  them.  These  included  length 
from  hip  to  knee,  ability  to  interpret  Chopin, 
very  dark  eyes,  very  light  eyes,  impregnable 
virtue,  insatiable  temperament  and  a  trust- 
ful disposition.  A  week  before  the  party  in 
Hampstead  he  had  met  a  young  lady  who 
combined  no  less  than  three  of  them.  She 
was  tall,  dark  and  virtuous,  the  married 
daughter  of  his  landlady.  When  John  Frewen 
espied  him  behind  the  piano,  such  was  the 
vision  that  filled  Belinski's  thoughts:  lovely 
and  cruel  Maria  Dillon.  No  wonder  he 
looked  wretched.  And  when  Andrew  argued 
with  him — hopeless  yet  ever  hoping,  re- 
pulsed yet  enchanted,  in  the  first  throes  of  a 
new  passion — how  could  Belinski  tear  him- 
self away?  He  couldn't.  But  at  last  he  was 
given  notice;  and  so  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  off  into  Devonshire. 

And  Adam  Belinski  had  also  a  conscience, 
though  an  erratic  one.  The  precautions 
taken  by  young  Andrew  had  touched  him; 
he  felt  he  had  pulled  a  double  bluff,  assuring 
the  boy  there  was  no  danger,  yet  allowing 
him  to  believe  in  it.  Now  Andrew's  confes- 
sion had  put  all  to  rights:  he,  too,  in  a  sense, 
had  deceived  Belinski;  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self; and  so  they  were  quits. 

Mr,  Belinski  lay  between  the  smooth,  cool, 
lavender-scented    sheets    and    thought    of 
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Maria  Dillon.  He  found  her  image  curiously 
hard  to  fiix;  it  was  overlaid  by  too  many 
other  impressions:  of  the  great  house,  of  the 
candlelit  dirmer  table,  of  Lady  Carmel  and 
Sir  Henry.  This  was  no  unusual  phenomenon 
with  him:  ardent  in  pursuit,  he  was  also 
rather  easily  distracted.  Besides,  he  was  in 
Devonshire,  and  Maria  in  London.  As  Hor- 
tense  was  in  Paris,  and  Sonia  in  Wariaw,  and 
another  girl  in  Budapest.  Good-by,  Maria! 
thought  Mr.  Belinski  sadly;  luxuriated  a 
moment  in  this  fresh  loss,  and  so  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep. 

Dear  Uncle  Am:  I  waited  at  table  tonight 
for  the  first  time.  Two  guests,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Andrew's  and  the  professor,  and  Mr.  Syrett 
said  I  might  have  been  worse.  The  only  thing 
I  did  really  bad  was  offering  mayonaze  again 
with  the  trifle,  thinking  custard.  The  professor 
took  some  before  Mr.  Syrett  saw  but  ate  it  up, 
we  think  perhaps  being  a  foreigner  he  wouldn't 
notice.  But  he  speaks  English  like  you  or  I. 
Her  ladyship  wore  gray  velvet  though  not  low- 
necked,  all  the  others  in  evening  clothes  just 
like  the  films.  This  is  the  brightest  spot  so  far 
in  my  hard  life.  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  and 
not  missing  me  too  badly.  It  would  he.  funny 
if  after  all  these  years  you  did  not  miss  me  at 
all.  What  I  think  is  if  you  miss  people  why  not 
say  so. 

Your  affectionate  neice, 

Cluny  Brown. 

VIII 

Ihe  beauties  of  a  Devonshire  spring  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  Na- 
tives, from  old  habit,  keep  their  heads  pretty 
well;  but  both  Cluny  and  the  professor  were 
powerfully  affected.  The  latter's  sensibility 
made  Lady  Carmel  like  him  all  the  more. 
They    took    packets   of 

sandwiches  and  tramped 

for  miles,  leaving  Andrew 
and  Sir  Henry,  who  was 
no  pedestrian,  to  face  eacH 
other  over  the  lunch  table. 
The  meal  was  usually  a 
silent  one,  for  Andrew,  like 
many  another  young  man 
of  his  generation,  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  his  father 
but  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him. 

"I'm  glad  your  mother's 
got  someone  to  walk  with," 

observed  Sir   Henry.    "I 

don't  like  her  going  alone." 

Andrew  nodded  his  agreement  with  this 
sentiment,  but  without  conviction. 

"You  didn't  go  with  'em?"  added  Sir 
Henry. 

"Letters,"  mumbled  Andrew,  avoiding  his 
parent's  eye. 

On  him,  too,  the  season  was  having  its  ef- 
fect— and  so  conventional  a  one  that  he  in- 
stinctively repudiated  it.  He  had  just  de- 
cided that,  far  from  being  in  love  with  the 
sun-bathing  Betty  Cream,  he  rather  disliked 
her. 

"Pity  the  Duff -Graham  girl's  away,"  said 
Sir  Henry  suddenly. 

"Why?"  asked  Andrew. 

"Well,  she'd  be  company  for  you,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  and  then  began  to  talk  about 
trout. 

Mr.  Belinski's  reactions  to  the  spring  met 
with  every  encouragement;  not  so  Cluny 
Brown's.  What  was  an  asset  in  the  guest  be- 
came a  liability  in 'the  parlormaid:  for  only 
by  scamping  her  work  could  Cluny  spend 
enough  time  out-of-doors,  and  every  day  she 
scamped  a  bit  more.  With  real  ingenuity,  she 
dropped  the  key  of  the  linen  cupboard  some- 
where in  the  orchard,  and  had  to  spend  a 
whole  afternoon  looking  for  it.  Above  all,  she 
picked  things.  Every  time  she  ran  out  she 
came  back  with  her  hands  full  of  violets, 
primroses,  daffodils.  She  brought  moss  into 
the  kitchen,  also  a  thrush's  egg,  fallen  from 
the  nest,  which  she  tried  to  hatch  in  a  tea 
cozy.  Later  she  tried  to  blow  it.  This  thor- 
oughgoing attempt  to  cram  a  whole  country 
childhood  into  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  was 
very  much  in  Cluny 's  character;  it  was  not, 
however,  in  Mrs.  Maile's  character  to  al- 
low it. 

Mrs.  Maile  put  up  with  a  great  deal,  but 
after  Cluny  played  truant  for  two  hours. 
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simply  to  look  at  lambs,  the  housekeeper  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  give  her  a 
thorough  dressing  down.  This  was  something 
Mrs.  Maile  did  particularly  well :  Generations 
of  Bessies  had  been  reduced  to  tears  in  an 
average  of  five  minutes,  and  to  penitence  in 
an  average  of  ten.  Mrs.  Maile  rather  grimly 
allotted  Cluny  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Cluny,  too,  would 
have  succumbed,  but  for  one  unforeseeable 
incident. 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Maile  coldly;  and  this  ques- 
tion, awaking  such  familiar  echoes,  effectu- 
ally distracted  Cluny's  thoughts.  The  rest  of 
the  scolding  was  lost  on  her;  she  was  far 
away,  back  in  String  Street  with  Mr.  Por- 
ritt.  Passionately  she  wondered  how  he  was 
managing  without  her. 

"Well?"  repeated  Mrs.  Maile  impa- 
tiently. "Have  you  anything  to  say  for 
yourself?  " 

"I  do  wish  Uncle  Am  was  here,"  sighed 
Cluny. 

The  housekeeper's  face  relaxed.  She  had, 
as  it  happened,  actually  been  speaking  of 
Mr.  Porritt,  drawing  a  most  harrowing  pic- 
ture of  his  emotions  on  learning  of  Cluny's 
wickedness;  she  thought  perhaps  Cluny 
wished  he  were  there  so  that  she  might  prom- 
ise him  to  do  better. 

"And  why  do  you  say  that,  my  dear?" 
Mrs.  Maile  asked. 

"I'd  like  him  to  see  the  lambs,"  sighed 
Cluny. 

LiiKE  Mr.  Ames  a  month  earlier,  Mrs. 
Maile  felt  baffled.  The  housekeeper  was  so 
put  out  that  she  actually  waited  for  Cluny 
to  resume  the  conversation. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  what  you  were 
saying.  Have  you  sacked  me?  "  asked  Cluny 
hopefully. 

Mrs.  Maile  would  willingly  have  given  a 
month's  wages  to  be  able  to  answer,  "Yes, 
I  have." 

It  was  on  one  of  her  legitimate  excursions, 
however,  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  that 
Cluny,  having  upset  Mrs.  Maile,  upset  An- 
drew Carmel.  Andrew  was  tramping  the 
lanes  at  a  steady  four  miles  an  hour,  trying 
not  to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  point  where  Colonel  Duff- 
Graham's  boundary  marched  with  the  road, 
there  leaped  through  a  gate  a  golden  dog, 
followed  by  a  tall  dark  girl  in  a  mackintosh. 

A  mackintosh,  especially  in  the  country, 
has  peculiar  properties.  Worn  with  heavy 
shoes  and  a  battered  hat,  or  no  hat  at  all,  it 
is  for  several  months  of  the  year  the  uniform 
of  the  country  gentlewoman.  A  dog  goes 
with  it.  Andrew,  therefore,  did  not  recognize 
Cluny  for  at  least  five  seconds,  or  four  sec- 
onds after  he  had  recognized  Roderick. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"It's  my  afternoon  off,"  said  Cluny. 

"You've  got  the  colonel's  Roddy." 

"I've  just  fetched  him.  Isn't  he  beauti- 
ful?" 

"Grand,"  agreed  Andrew. 

Cluny  grinned,  twisting  her  hand  in  the 
animal's  collar.  "It's  all  right,"  she  assured 
Andrew;  "the  colonel  knows.  And  Mrs. 
Maile  knows.   I'm  let." 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  you  were  stealing 
him." 

"  I  take  him  out  every  week,  and  he's  mine 
for  the  afternoon.  He's  going  to  have  pup- 
pies—  I  mean  his  wife  is."  All  at  once 
Cluny's  friendly  look  changed;  she  stared  at 
Andrew  inimically.  "Mr.  Syrett,"  she  stated, 
"says  that  you're  ever  so  worried  about 
Europe." 

This  sudden  change  of  subject  took  An- 
drew aback.  "How  on  earth  does  he  know 
that?" 

"There's  nothing  much  goes  on  he  doesn't 
know,"  said  Cluny  darkly.  "He  says  you 
think  it's  just  awful." 

"So  it  is." 

"Well,  here,"  said  Cluny,  "I'm  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  dog."  She  turned  and  made 
rapidly  off,  Roderick  following. 

Andrew  was  so  struck  by  this  encounter 
that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  he  went  straight 
to  his  mother  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
reason  why  the  maids  shouldn't  keep  dogs. 
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#JUST  ADD  CREAM  to  Bis- 
quickl  Easy  as  that,  making  rich 
flaky  biscuit  shortcake.  Simple  di- 
rections on  Bisquick  package.  No 
siFting.  No  shortening  to  cut  in. 
Twice  as  easy,  this  modern  way  I 
.         •         • 

SIX  INGREDIENTS  arc  blend- 
ed in  Bis<iuick:  Pure  vegetable 
shortening,  baking  powder,  Gold 
Medal  Enriched  Flour, salt, sugar, 
and  powdered  milk. 

WHAT  TO  SERVE  with  straw- 
berry shortcake?  My  stafl"  sug- 
gests this: 

Shrimp  au  Gratin 

Fresh  Green  Peas 

Salad  Bowl  of  M^atercress  or  Lettuce, 

Catilijiowerettes,    Pineapple    Cubes 

and  French  Dressing 

Crusty  Enriched  Rolls 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

•         •         • 

SHRIMP    AU     GRATIN— be- 
j cause  your  oven 
will  be  going  for 
shortcake — and 
because  it's  so 
tasty.    Alter- 
nate layers 


of  shrimp,  white  sauce,  and  grated 
American  cheese.  Top  with  pars- 
ley, buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake 
in  moderately  hot  oven  (400°). 

•  PEANUT  BUTTER  WAFFLES! 
Gently  flavored  with  peanut  butter. 
Use  3  tbsp.  soft,  creamy  peanut 
butter  instead  of  shortening.  To- 
gether with  just  milk,  eggs,  and 
Bisquick,  as  directed  for  waffles  on 
your  package  of  Bisquick. 

MEAT  PIES,  dumplings,  muf- 
fins ...  so  many  good  things  ari- 
much  easier  with  Bisquick.  Di- 
rections on  package  for  10  basic 
h:)kings.  Calamit>-proof,  with 
Bis(|uick!  You'll  see.  Large  sup- 
plies of  Bisquick  arc  now  being 
shipped  to  grocers! 

•         .         . 

Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping 
Guide"  for  point  rationing.  Han- 
dy referi-nce  list  of  rationed  foods 
with  space  for  point  values. 
Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check 
lists.  To  get  your  pad,  mail  post- 
card today  to  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Dept.725,Minneaiiolis  \S,  Minn. 

•■Bisquicl:"  .ind  "Ikiiy  Cnukcr"  arc  rc.i>islcrcJ 
trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc.  Copyright 
1944,  General  Mills,  Inc. 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 
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"They  don't,  dear,"  said  Lady  Carmel. 

"I  know  they  don't,  but  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  they  shouldn't?" 

Lady  Carmel  carefully  filled  a  jar  with 
water.  "There's  no  place  for  them,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Chauffeurs  sometimes  keep  dogs, 
but  then  there's  the  garage.  Coachmen  used 
to  keep  dogs.  Housekeepers  have  cats — and 
I'm  sure  I  wish  Mrs.  Maile  would,  because 
Syrett  has  seen  a  mouse.  Have  you  seen  a 
mouse,  darling?" 

Andrew  picked  up  an  iris  and  began  to 
bite  the  stalk.  "Cluny  Brown  wants  a  dog, 
and  from  something  she  said  I  believe  the 
colonel  would  give  her  one  of  Roderick's 
puppies.   Should  you  mmd?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  Mrs.  Maile  would," 
Lady  Carmel  told  him.  "She  doesn't  like 
dogs  or  cats." 

"My  dear  mother,  you  give  orders  here, 
not  Mrs.  Maile." 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  admitted  Lady  Carmel — 
though  not  as  though  she  were  very  sure  of 
it.  "All  the  same,  Mrs.  Maile  has  been  with 
us  thirty  years,  and  puppies  do  so  chew 
things.  When  did  Brown  tell  you  all  this?" 

"I  met  her  out  with  Roddy,"  Andrew 
said.  "The  colonel  lets  her  take  him  on  her 
afternoon  off." 

"And  did  you  go  a  walk  with  her?"  mur- 
mured Lady  Carmel  absently. 

"No,  darling.  She  bolted.  I  do  wish  you'd 
reason  with  Mailey." 

Lady  Carmel  stepped  back  to  look  at  her 
finished  jar.  "  I  once,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
"many  years  ago,  knew  of  a  butler  who 
hunted." 

"Good  for  him,"  said  Andrew. 

"No,    dear,    it    wasn't 

good  for  him.    He  broke      

his  neck  trying  to  follow  a 
young  man  in  the  Hussars 
over  a  bullfinch."  Lady 
Carmel  sounded  quite  up- 
set—though whether  over 
the  long-ago  fate  of  the 
hunting  butler,  or  the  dog- 
less  state  of  her  new  par- 
lormaid, Andrew  could  not 
be  sure. 


hand  moved  of  its  own  accord  and  the  words 
began  to  come  out  of  the  pen.  In  the  mean- 
time, any  distraction  was  welcome;  and  he 
was  very  pleased,  one  afternoon,  to  see 
Cluny  Brown  walk  slowly  across  the  yard 
below  him. 

Cluny  was  considerably  startled  when  Mr. 
lielinski  addressed  her.  He  was  leaning  out 
of  his  window,  his  body  in  shadow,  his  head 
projecting  like  a  gargoyle— and  inCluny's 
opinion  just  about  as  ugly. 

"Hi!"  said  Mr.  Belinski.  "What  is  your 
name?" 

"Cluny  Brown." 

"Come  up  and  see  my  room,  Cluny 
Brown." 

But  Cluny  stood  where  she  was,  gazing 
up  at  him.  In  her  black  dress,  still  lacking 
apron  and  collar,  she  looked  curiously  time- 
less; she  might  have  been  any  girl  in  any 
century — or  all  the  young  girls  who  in  all 
centuries  have  stood,  looking  up,  at  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice. 


you  black  cat,"  said  Adam 


CHINESE  WISDOM 


Pav 


attention    to    what    a 
IN.  not  l»  what  he  has 


beer 


The    highest     towers    begin 
from  the  ground. 


Half    a 
swe«'t  as 


orange    tastes    as 
thoh*  one. 


When  not  going  for 
walks  with  Lady  Carmel, 
tlie  professor  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  stables. 
On  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  Andrew  led  the  way 

through  the  pleasant  yard       

and  up  a  steep  outside  stair 

to  a  small  hayloft.  It  was  a  hayloft  no  longer: 

under  the  freshly  cleaned  window  stood  a 

table,  before  it  a  chair;  there  were  also  a 

bookshelf,  a  wastepaper  basket  and  a  camp 

bed. 

Mr.  Belinski  gazed  thoughtfully  round. 
"My  very  dear  friend,"  he  said  gently,  "I 
assure  you  this  is  not  necessary." 

Andrew  looked  unnaturally  stupid.  "I 
thought  you  might  like  to  work  here  some- 
times," he  said.  "I  know  my  mother  says 
no  one  uses  the  library,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  she  isn't  in  and  out  half  the  morning 
doing  flowers." 

"But  that  is  not  what  you  had  in  mind 
when  you  arranged  me  this  little  room.  You 
thought.  'This  is  where  he  will  hide,  when 
they  come  after  him ! ' " 

Andrew  flushed.  "All  right,  I'm  a  well- 
meaning  ass.  Wash  it  out." 

riE  LOOKED  so  Crestfallen,  however,  that 
Belinski  said  he  would  certainly  use  the  loft 
to  work  in,  so  long  as  Andrew  did  not  sit 
outside  with  a  shotgun  on  his  knee;  and  on 
these  terms  the  loft  was  a  success.  As  time 
went  on,  Belinski  used  it  more  and  more, 
until  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  there- 
working  it  was  believed,  on  a  new  book. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Belinski  was  not  yet 
actually  toiling  at  all.  He  was  preparing  to 
toil.  Every  day  he  spread  out  a  quantity  of 
papers,  saw  that  his  pen  was  filled,  and  then 
settled  down  to  read  a  book.  Or  to  draw- 
elaborate  pictures  of  castles.  Or  simply  to 
sit,  staring  out  at  the  sky.  This  state  of 
affairs  was  as  familiar  as  it  was  odious  to 
him;  but  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  could  do 
nothing  about  it.   He  had  to  wait  until  his 


Don't  break  a  vase  for  a  shy 
at  a  rat. 


Intimate  talks  leave  us  few 

frienils. 

—HERBERT   A.  GILES: 

Gems  of  Chinese  Literature. 

(Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.) 


Come  up, 
Belinski. 

Cluny  shook  her  head. 

"Why  not?"  Belinski  asked.  "Are  you 
afraid  of  me?" 

"Ought  I  to  be?"  asked  Climy  inter- 
estedly. 

"That  depends  on  what  you  consider  the 
object  of  existence.  What  is  your  object  of 
existence?" 

Cluny  considered;  for  this  was  a  subject 

on  which  everyone  else  seemed  to  have  so 

much  more  definite  opinions  than  she  did 

herself.    Mrs.  Maile  and  Aunt  Addie  and 

Mr.  Porritt,  for  instance, 

were    all    unanimous:   in 

their  view  the  object  of  her 
existence  was  to  become 
a  well-trained  parlormaid. 
Mr.  Ames  thought  she 
ought  to  go  to  parties.  A 
gentleman  in  a  bus  had 
once  advised  her  to  be- 
come a  model.  But  Cluny 
herself  was  still  uncertain. 

"I  want  something  to 
happen,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"  I  want  things  happening 
all  the  time." 

"Then  make  them  hap- 
pen. Why  not?" 

"You  don't  know  my 
Uncle  Am,"    said  Cluny 

somberly.     "The    minute 

awjything    happens,    he 

stops  it.  I  dare  say  it's  on  account  of  be- 
ing a  plumber.  The  way  he  goes  on,  I  might 
be  a  burst  pipe." 

Mr.  Belinski,  who  was  finding  this  con- 
versation interesting  but  obscure,  said  he 
would  like  to  make  Uncle  Am's  acquaint- 
ance. 

"You  can't,"  said  Cluny  regretfully. 
"He's  in  London.  I'm  from  London,  too;  I 
don't  really  belong  here."  She  sighed.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  seem  to  belong 
there  either.  I  don't  seem  to  belong  any- 
where." 

"Like  me,"  said  Mr.  Belinski.  "The  situ- 
ation has  its  advantages."  He  met  Cluny's 
surprised  look  and  nodded.  "For  instance,  if 
one  belongs  nowhere,  if  one  is  not  already 
rooted,  one  has  choice.  One  can  regard  the 
countries  of  the  world  as  a  man  regards  a 
house  agent's  list.  That  is  not  quite  true  for 
me,  because  there  are  several  countries  where 
I  should  be  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  But 
for  you,  I  imagine,  the  whole  universe  is  to 
let." 

Cluny  listened  to  him.  She  couldn't  make 
head  or  tail  of  it,  but  it  sounded  lovely. 
"Say  that  again,"  she  ordered  sharply. 
"That  last  bit." 

"For  you,  I  imagine,  the  whole  universe 
is  to  let,"  repeated  Mr.  Belinski  obligingly. 
"Now  come  up  here." 

But  Cluny  was  no  longer  interested  in 
Mr.  Belinski,  only  in  his  words.  She  wanted 
to  take  that  magic  phrase  away  with  her  and 
examine  it  carefully,  by  herself.  Without 
even  another  upward  look  she  just  said 
"No,  thanks,"  and  walked  off. 

{To  be  Continued) 
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Love  strikes  like  lightning  .  .  . 

you  never  know  when  or  where.  Some 

sunny  morning,  some  April  dusk. 

In  a  field  starred  with  flowers. 

Or  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Main. 

Suddenly  .  .  .  zing  goes  your 

heart.  The  moment  is  marked, 

predestined.  And  you  are  ready  for 

your  appointment .  .  .  armed 

with  shining  beauty. 
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FOR       THE       SKIN       YOU       LOVE       TO       TOUCH 


To  gtiard  your  beauty  .  .  . 
your  most  potent  weapon  .  .  .  most 
cherished  possession  .  .  .  you  entrust  it 
to  Woodbury,  the  Facial  Soap 
made  for  the  skin  alone.  You  keep 
your  complexion  soft,  smooth,  satiny 
with  a  Woodbury  Facial  Cocktail, 
gentlest  of  cleansing  care.  It's 
Woodbury,  always,  for  a  more  endearing 
you  ...  a  more  enduring  loveliness. 


ILLEGITIAIATE 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
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DELICIOUS,  fragrant  coffee! 
S^ith  every  satisfying  sip  there's 
'life"  for  your  spirits,  zest  for 
rour  conversation  and  a  thrill  for 
TOUT  taste.  Whether  you're  step- 
)ing  out  or  staying  in  . . .  there's 
lothing  like  coffee  that's  made 
ight.  Brewed  full  strength. 
Jrewed  fresh.  Brewed  to  the  full 
apacity  of  the  pot.  Anytime 
. .  anywhere  . . .  coffee  is  the  all- 
bnerican  «lrink  for  all  Ameri- 
ans.  Have  another  cup! 

AN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

BRAZIL         COI.OMitIA         COSTA    RICA 

CUBA         DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

L    SALVADOn  MEXICO  VENEZUELA 

lUr    tVAft    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 


COFFEE 

The  Friendly  Drink... 
from  Good  Neighbors 


He  asked  us  in  and  went  to  get  his  jacket 
and  cap.  His  daughter  Marguerite  was 
making  fried  cakes  and  offered  us  one,  hot 
out  of  the  kettle. 

"You  girls  are  good  fried-cake  makers!" 
my  wife  said.  "Kitty  made  some  for  a  church 
supper  once  and  they  were  perfect.  ...  I 
haven't  seen  Kitty  lately.  She's  still  down 
with  Mary  Penfield,  isn't  she?" 

Jack  Petrie  was  standing  by  the  door, 
waiting  to  go  out  to  the  car.  He  whirled 
around  and  said,  before  Marguerite  could 
speak,  "No,  she's  not  with  Mary  Penfield. 
She's  dead,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

"Dead?"  my  wife  said. 

"Dead  to  me.  I  don't  want  her  spoke  of 
here.  There's  no  place  in  this  house  for 
light  women  or  bastards." 

"But  Kitty's  just  a  little  girl,"  my  wife 
said.  She  had  a  gentle  way  of  looking  at 
people  that  made  them  gentle,  too,  but  it 
didn't  work  on  Petrie. 

"She's  old  enough  to  know  right  from 
wrong,"  Petrie  said. 

"You  don't  mean  you  wouldn't  let  her 
come  home,"  my  wife  said. 

"Do  you  need  a  board  for  the  car?" 
Petrie  said.  He  had  black  eyes  and  they 
could  show  hate  very  plainly. 

While  we  worked  to  get  the  car  out  of  the 
drift,  I  said,  "Look  here,  Petrie,  I  like 
Kitty — always  have.  She's  not  a  bad  girl. 
You  can  get  mad  as  you  want  to,  but  Kitty's 
your  daughter  and  she  needs  a  rest  right  now 
and  ought  to  be  at 
home." 

"Start  your  en- 
gine again,"  Petrie 
said. 

I  didn't  get  an- 
other word  out  of 
him  about  Kitty. 
But  on  the  way 
home  my  wife  said, 
'  "She's  staying 
down  with  Bess 
Whitcomb."  Bess 
Whitcomb  ran  the 
lunchroom  by  the 
railroad  station  at 
that  time.  She  did 
a  little  bootlegging 
on  the  side. 

After  supper  that 
night  I  said  to  my 
wife,  "Well,  I  guess 
we  could  afford  to 
have  a  girl  now." 

She  came  over  and  put  her  cheek  down 
against  mine. 

I  went  down  to  Bess  Whitcomb's  place  the 
next  day.  Bess  was  plump  and  buxom  and 
had  a  way  with  men.  It  wasn't  any  place  for 
Kitty,  though  Bess  was  kind  enough  in  her 
way.  Kitty  was  there  behind  the  counter. 
She  looked  thin.  I  had  some  coffee  and 
a  sandwich.   Then  I  said  to  her: 

"Kitty,  how'd  you  like  to  work  for  Mrs. 
Brady  and  me?  We  can't  pay  a  lot,  maybe 
five  a  week,  but  you  could  have  the  baby 
with  you." 

JviTTY  took  my  cup  and  she  looked  at  me 
in  about  as  hard  a  way  as  her  father  had. 
"I  got  a  job,"  she  said. 

"But  this  isn't  any  place  to  bring  up  a 
youngster,"  I  said. 

"It's  all  right,  and  I'm  all  right." 

"What'd  you  name  the  baby?"  I  asked. 

"Jenny,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  good  sound,  old-fashioned  name. 
Listen,  Kitty,  change  your  mind,  won't  you, 
and  come  over  to  our  house?  My  wife'd  like 
the  baby  there.  And  you  too." 

"Thanks,  but  I  don't  need  any  charity." 

"Charity?  Don't  get  your  back  up,  child! 
You'd  have  to  work,  you  know." 

"I  like  it  here,"  Kitty  said. 

You  could  see  she'd  been  hurt  to  the  point 
where  she  was  afraid  to  feel  anything  or 
accept  any  kindness.  People  do  get  hurt  like 
that.  I've  often  seen  them.  They  freeze  up 
and  don't  want  to  be  warmed.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  thing,  with  black  curly  hair,  but 


A  Tiiiip  1(1  Love 

She  was  gazing  at  the  American 
aviator  with  wide  eyes — blue  eyes! 
He  saw  instantly  that  she  was  not 
Chinese,  although  she  wore  a  long 
silk  robe  of  soft  clear  green.  Against 
the  scarlet  curtain  he  saw  her  profile, 
delicate  and  clear.  Who  was  she? 
VI  hat  was  she  doing  in  this  remote 
and  dreamlike  mountain  village 
where  he  had  been  shot  down?  .  .  . 
Pearl  S.  Buck  writes  a  sensitive  and 
pruliing  story  of  young  love  dur- 
ing the  war  in  China.  Don't  miss 
A  Time  to  l.o%-e,  complete  in  the 

JULY  JOUniVAL 


she  wasn't  as  pretty  as  she'd  been  the  year 
before  when  she'd  first  come  to  Mary 
Penfield's. 

"Well,  the  job's  open  any  time,"  I  told 
her  and  went  away. 

But  as  I  went  out  Bess  c;i .  f rowi  the  back 
somewhere.  "Well,  well,  dix;,  I  don't  get 
you  for  a  customer  very  often!"  she  said. 
She  had  a  loud,  jolly  way  of  speaking. 

"I've  been  trying  to  steal  your  counter 
girl,"  I  said.  "Thought  maybe  I  could  get 
her  to  help  my  wife." 

Bess  laughed.  "Kitty's  getting  on  fine 
here,"  she  said.  "Just  fine." 

So  I  had  to  go  back  and  tell  my  wife  that 
Kitty  wouldn't  come. 

JVITTY  worked  for  Bess  Whitcomb  for  going 
on  seven  years.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the 
word  of  the  baby  to  get  around  town  after 
she  went  to  Bess.  And  of  course  it  didn't  take 
long  for  Kitty  to  get  a  name  because  of  the 
baby  and  because  of  where  she  worked.  She 
behaved  herself,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  it 
doesn't  take  much  to  give  a  girl  like  Kitty  a 
name.  As  my  wife  had  said,  she  was  very 
pretty. 

Jack  Petrie  never  forgave  her.  Marguerite 
and  Marie  used  to  try  to  see  her  once  in  a 
while.  I  saw  one  of  their  meetings.  I  was  in 
the  drugstore  when  Kitty  came  in  and  bought 
some  cough  sirup.  I  saw  Petrie's  car  out  in 
front  and  then  Marie,  the  scared-looking 
youngest  Petrie  girl,  came  into  the  store. 

"Hello,  Kitty," 
she  said,  almost  in 
a  whisfjer. 

"Oh,  hello," 
Kitty  said  without 
any  friendliness. 

"Let's    have    a 

soda,"  Marie  said. 

"I've  got  to  get 

back,"   Kitty    told 

her. 

"You'll  have 
time  for  that,"  Ma- 
rie said.  Her  voice 
was  pleading  and  I 
wanted  to  shake 
Kitty. 

Kitty  just  said, 
"No,  I'm  afraid 
not." 

"Is  everything  all 
right?" 

"Oh,  sure,  every- 
thing's fine." 
And  that  was  all  they  said.    Kitty  went 
out  and  Marie  sat  at  the  counter  and  had  a 
soda  by  herself.   She  looked  as  if  she  were 
about  to  cry. 

I  didn't  see  Kitty  often.   Bess  Whitcomb 
never  called  me  in  professionally.   Nor  did 
Kitty.  There  was  no  reason  for  me  to  go  ti 
Bess'  place.   Now  and  then  the  law  caugh 
up  with  her,  but  she  laughed  at  the  law  an 
continued  to  run  her  place  wide  open.  Th 
townspeople  said  it  was  a  disgrace,  but  the\ 
winked  at  the  disgrace,  for  many  of  the  lead 
ing  citizens  got  liquor  from  there. 

One  day  I  met  Bess  over  by  the  statior 
and  I  said  to  her,  "Bess,  I  want  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you.  About  Kitty." 

She  lost  her  friendly  look  and  she  said 
sharply,  "Yeah,  doc?   What  about  Kitty? 

She  never  beat  about  the  bush  and  neithei 
have  I.  "Bess,  do  you  think  you're  doing 
Kitty  a  good  turn,  keeping  her  at  youi 
place?" 

"She's  satisfied." 
"Are  you?  If  Kitty's  kid  was  yours,  would 
you  want  her  there?" 

"Look  here,  doc,"  Bess  said.  She  had  on 
a  red  suit  that  fitted  tight  over  her  big 
bosom,  and  a  big  red  hat.  "So  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, I  feel  just  as  respectable  as  a  lot  ol 
the  white-faced  sepulchers  around  this  town 
that  come  sneaking  to  my  back  door  after 
dark.  Kitty's  a  good  girl  and  she's  still  good 
even  working  for  me.  She  makes  a  living  for 
her  and  her  kid,  better  than  she'd  do  at 
housework  where  she'd  be  like  dirt  under 
most  folks'  feet." 
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FRENCH'S 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE 

Here's  a  zippy,  zesty  to- 
mato juice  cocktail  that 
always  makes  a  hit. 
Add  to  each  glassful  of 
tomato  juice  a  pinch  of 
salt   and    pepper   and   a        ^ 
teaspoonful  of  French's. 
Mix  well . . .  serve  very 
cold.  French's  blend 
of  choice  ingredients 
turns  plain  tomato  juice 
into  a  WOW!  >..  ..  J 

TOPNOTCH    QUALITY    AT    HALF    THE    PRICE 
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PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

just  APPLY  lO  ONE  SPOT 


"I'm  thinking  about  the  little  girl." 

"And  how  much  more  of  a  chance  would 
the  kid  have  in  somebody's  kitchen?  You 
know  the  kid  doesn't  have  much  chance  here 
anyhow — at  my  place  or  any  other.  But  at 
my  place  she's  as  good  as  the  next  fellow." 

There  seemed  little  more,  to  say. 

According  to  my  wife's  diary,  I  was  first 
called  in  to  see  Jenny  in  November,  1921. 
She  had  bronchitis.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  children  I  have  ever  seen,  even 
sick.  It  looked  as  if  it  vvere  going  to  be  pneu- 
monia, but  it  wasn't.  She  had  fine,  curly 
dark  hair,  all  damp  and  clinging  to  her  head, 
and  her  face  was  hot  with  fever.  She  was 
beautiful,  but  sad.  Yes,  she  was  sad,  that 
child,  even  then.  She  was  certainly  loved 
and  cared  for.  Bess  hustled  around  getting 
a  steam  kettle  ready,  wiping  the  child's  face, 
letting  the  counter  go.  It  was  plain  the  room 
had  been  fixed  up  for  Jenny.  There  were  dolls 
and  books  around,  and  a  little  white  bureau. 
The  window  looked  out  on  the  railroad 
tracks,  but  the  room  was  pleasant. 

I  looked  up  from  Jenny  and  Kitty  stood 
there,  looking  as  if  she'd  die  if  anything 
happened  to  the  child. 

"She's  going  to  be  all  right,"  I  said. 

"Is  it  pneumonia?"  Kitty  said. 

"No.  We'll  have  her  out  in  no  time." 

That  night  I  said  to  my  wife,  "Kitty 
Petrie's  got  a  beautiful  baby." 

"Yes,  I've  seen  her,"  my  wife  said. 

"I  wish  she  were  somewhere  else." 

We  were  in  this  room  and  the  fire  was 
going.  My  wife  put  a  little  more  coal  on. 
"Will,"  she  said,  "I  tried  to  adopt  Kitty's 
baby."  We  never  had  any  children.  We 
hadn't  talked  about  it  much,  however.  She 
had  never  told  me  she'd  seen  Kitty  or  the 
baby  before. 

"But  she  wouldn't  let  you,  eh?"  I  said. 

"No,  she  wouldn't  let  me." 

"You  can't  blame  her,"  I  told  my  wife. 

"No,"  my  wife  said.  "I  liked  her  for  not 
letting  me.  I  wouldn't  have,  either.  She'll 
come  out  all  right.  Will — the  baby." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  I  told  her.  "You  know 
this  town — and  somehow  I  had  a  feeling, 
looking  at  her,  that  she  knew  all  about  what 
was  ahead  of  her  already." 

My  wife  sat  on  the  stool  here,  and  she  put 
her  head  against  my  knee.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"she  knows.  She  knows  already.  She's  that 
kind  of  a  child." 

Thomas  Mann  has  written  a  clinical  essay 
about  such  people.  People  who  know  their 
own  destiny  and  live  it  as  if  they  knew  it. 
This  essay  I  read  in  June  of  last  year,  and 
Jenny  Petrie  came"  to  mind  as  I  read  it. 
Even  had  the  town  let  her  forget — and  they 
didn't — I  believe  Jenny  would  have  still 
been  conscious  of  her  burden. 

If  Kitty  had  married  and  provided  a  father 
for  Jenny,  it  may  be  that  all  would  still  have 
been  well.  People  do  forget,  provided  the 
conventionalities  are  eventually  observed. 
But  Kitty  never  married.  That,  somehow, 
along  with  the  job  she  had,  set  a  seal  on  her 
as  a  certain  kind  of  girl.  Plenty  of  the  rail- 
road men  took  a  pass  at  her  from  time  to 
time,  but  Bess  was  generally  around  with  her 
loud,  gibing  laugh  and  her  sharp  tongue,  and 
no  one  ever  got  far  with  Kitty.  There  wasn't 
any  call  for  me  to  see  Kitty  or  Jenny,  and  I 
rarely  did  see  them.  Now  and  then  I  heard 
a  remark. 

Mrs.  Beemer  was  talking  with  Mrs. 
Landis  on  the  street  and  I  heard  her  say 
about  her  girl,  Caroline,  "I  told  Caroline: 
'You're  not  going  to  any  roadhouse.  All 
those  boys  carrying  flasks.  You're  getting  to 
look  as  bold  as  Kit  Petrie.'  I  told  her." 

And  in  my  wife's  diary  I  found  these 
words:  /  had  words  with  Mattie  Bush  at  the 
church. 

There  had  been  a  church  supper  and  my 
wife  had  helped  serve.  I  stopped  by  for  her, 
and  my  wife  and  Mattie  Bush  were  washing 
dishes. 

"Well,  Letty  Brady,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if 
that  child  is  an  angel  in  the  pageant,  there 
won't  be  any  pageant— not  if  I  have  any  in- 
fluence. Angel,  indeed !"  Mattie  said.  Her 
cheeks  were  red  and  so  were  my  wife's. 

"She  will  either  be  an  angel,  and  be  treated 
like  one,  or  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  Sunday 
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Delightful  to  see  and  to  use  will  be  all  the  sparkling  new 
MIRRO  aluminum  ware  that  will  be  yours  to  enjoy  when 
Peace  on  Earth  becomes  a  reality. 

Tomorrow. .  .when  our  100%  war  work  is  finished... 
look  to  MIRRO  for  the  finest  aluminum  cooking  utensils 
that  ever  graced  your  kitchen ! 
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Cook  only  what  you  need  and  eat  everything  you 
cook.   That's  good  sense,  good  patriotism  today! 
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OFFICE  GIRLS  and  war  workers  (busy  housewives,  too)  know 
UNIT  helps  them  look  attractive.  Lingerie  and  fine  acces- 
sories are  easily  "refinished"  with  a  quick  UNIT  rinse.  LINIT 
keeps  dainty  underthings  smooth  and  lovely  — helps  them 
wear  longer  because  UNIT  penetrates  and  protectsthefabrics. 


*  Busy  Bathroom  Laundress 
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WASH  as  usual  in  mild  soap  and  luke 
warm  water.  Don't  rub— just  squeeze 
suds  gently  through  the  fabric. 
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RINSE  very  thoroughly.  Be  sure  to 
remove  every  bit  of  soap.  Add  light 
LINIT  solution  to  final  rinse.  (Direc- 
tions on  every  LINIT  box.) 


ROLL  up  in  soft  dry  towel  until  ready 
to  iron.  You'll  find  LINIT  makes  your 
lingerie  look  crisp  as  celery,  feel  cool 
as  a  cucumber. 


IRON  at  low  heat.  Iron  satin 
on  wrong  side.  Iron  double 
thicknesses  on  both  sides. 
LlNlT-starched  lingerietakes 
on  new  life  and  luxury. 
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school,"  my  wife  said.  She  taught  the  teen- 
age girls  and  was  the  best  teacher  they  had 
ever  had,  and  of  course  Mattie  Bush  knew 
that. 

"You're  losing  your  mind,  Letty,"  she 
said.  "  If  you  had  children  of  your  own  you'd 
be  singing  a  different  song.  We  have  to  look 
to  our  children's  morals." 

"Well,  I've  never  seen  anything  immoral 
about  Jenny  Petrie,"  my  wife  told  her.  "And 
it  seems  to  me,  Mattie,  that  you're  forgetting 
that  this  is  the  church  of  our  Lord,  who 
wasn't  above  being  kind  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene." My  wife  took  off  her  apron,  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  in  a  little  bag.  got  her  coat 
and  said,  "I'm  ready.  Will."  She  didn't  say 
good  night  to  Mattie,  but  came  out  with  me 
into  the  winter  night  and  got  into  the  car. 

"Kind  of  keyed  up,  aren't  you?"  I  said 
to  her. 

"Yes,"  was  all  she  said.  And  all  she  said 
in  her  diar>'  was,  /  Jiad  words  with  Mattie 
Bush  at  the  church. 

Last  night  I  read  in  her  diaries  for  a  long 
time,  forgetting  to  write.  Such  brief  little 
entries,  but  each  one  calls  up  a  scene  that 
means  something  in  my  life.  .  .  .  Will 
planted  the  willow  today.  She  wanted  a  willow 
for  ten  years  before  I  finally  planted  it.  These 
last  few  years  it  has  grown  very  tall,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  see  it  drooping 
over  the  creek  out  back  and  to  know  how  few 
years  there  were  that  my  wife  saw  it  there. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  planted 
a  sprig  when  we  were  young.  All  the  years 
of  her  waiting  I  seem  to  find  in  those  few 
words.  .  .  .  Aunt  Martha  died  at  midnight 
last  night.  Aunt  Martha  brought  my  wife  up 
and  was  like  a  mother  to 

her.    My  wife  had  been       

with  her  two  weeks  before 
she  died,  of  a  cancer.  It 
was  very  hard  on  Letty, 
looking  after  her,  just  be- 
cause she  was  so  fond  of 
her.  But  that  was  all  she 
said,  and  perhaps  I  read 
more  into  it,  knowing  my 
wife  so  well.  .  .  .  John 
Penfield  came  in  to  hate  his 
arm  treated  today.  .  .  . 
For  all  she  was  so  quiet 
and  kind,  my  wife  knew 
what  men  and  women  were 
like.  She  didn't  have  illu- 
sions about  human  nature. 

Like  all  these  brief  sen-       

fences,  this  last  one  makes 
much  more  sense,  holds  much  more  impor- 
tance than  it  seems  to  on  the  surface. 

John  Penfield  came  in  a  little  after  office 
hours  on  this  night.  He  was  and  is  a  hand- 
some man,  big  and  powerfully  built. 

"Am  I  too  late,  doc?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  come  in,"  I  said.  "What's 
troubling  you?" 

"I've  got  a  scratch  on  my  arm  and  it's 
bothering  me  a  little,"  he  told  me.  "  I  was  up 
at  Muer's  place  the  other  day  and  we  were 
out  in  the  bam — well,  his  old  bam  cat 
thought  we  were  disturbing  her  kittens  and 
she  went  for  me.  I  put  some  iodine  on  it,  but 
Mary  thought  you'd  better  look  at  it." 

His  arm  was  bad.  There  were  three  long 
scratches  the  whole  length  of  the  forearm, 
and  infection  had  set  in  and  the  arm  was 
swollen. 

"Good  grief,  man,  why  didn't  you  come 
in  sooner?  This  isn't  so  good,  John." 

I  must  say  he  took  it  well,  and  I  wasn't 
easy  on  him,  cleaning  out  that  infected  spot. 
I  didn't  like  the  look  of  it,  even  when  I'd 
finished.  "You'd  better  come  in  in  the  morn- 
ing," I  told  him.  I  saw  he  was  looking  white, 
so  I  called  to  my  wife  to  bring  in  some  coffee. 
She  brought  it  into  the  office  and  put  it  down 
on  the  desk. 

"John's  been  playing  with  the  cat  and  got 
himself  a  nasty  arm,"  I  told  her. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  cat,"  my  wife 
said. 

"It  wasn't  mine — Ed  Muer's,  up  in  the 
country,"  John  said.  \\Tien  he  picked  up  the 
cup  his  hand  shook.  But  after  he'd  had  the 
coffee,  he  looked  better.  He  got  up  and  said 
good  night  and  that  he'd  look  in  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  the  door  he  said,  "If  you  see  Mary, 


don't  get  her  all  alarmed  over  this.  You  know 
how  women  fuss."  He  made  an  attempt  to 
grin. 

I  had  a  tirrie  saving  that  arm.  John 
finally  had  to  go  to  bed  with  it  and  I  went 
over  to  the  Penfield  house  to  see  him.  Callie 
Olds  was  working  there  and  she  let  me  in. 
"Mrs.  Penfield  here?"  I  asked  Callie. 

"No,  she  isn't.  She  went  over  to  her 
sister's  in  North  Linfield  yesterday.*  Mr. 
Penfield's  right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

John  was  in  a  big  old  walnut  bed.  I  had 
never  had  any  great  liking  for  John,  but  I 
felt  sorry  for  him  that  day,  alone,  no  fire  in 
the  grate,  no  one  to  fuss  over  him  but  Callie, 
who  hasn't  any  sympathy  in  her. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  take  it  off," 
John  said. 

J\o,  I  THINK  the  swelling's  gone  down,"  I 
told  him.  "I  was  going  to  rush  you  over  to 
Deer  City  to  the  hospital  tonight  if  it  hadn't 
though."  He  shut  his  eyes.  "I  wish  Mary- 
were  here,"  I  said.  "A  few  instructions  I'd 
Like  to  leave,  and  Callie — well,  I'm  not  sure 
she's  up  to  instructions,  ^\^lat'd  Mary  nm 
off  for  at  a  time  like  this?" 

He  didn't  answer  me.  I  thought  for  a 
minute  that  he'd  fainted,  but  he  hadn't.  He 
opened  his  eyes  at  last  and  said,  "Mary's 
sister's  at  the  point  of  perpetuating  the 
clan— Mary  thought  she  ought  to  be  with 
her.  She  didn't  have  any  idea  how  bad  my 
arm  was." 

I  wanted  to  snort  at  that,  for  Mary  Pen- 
field  knows  everything  that's  going  on.  Bu' 
there  was  something  about  John's  voice  tha-, 
stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  So  I  just  tok 
Callie  what  to  do  and  went 

home.     It   was   a   bitter 

night,  wet  and  snowy  and 
dark. 

I  came  into  the  house 
and  Letty  said,  "Will,  you 
get  into  bed !  You're  hoarse 
as  a  crow — you  never  will 
keep  your  overcoat  but- 
toned up.  Hot  lemonade 
it  is  for  you." 

I  wasn't  sick — I  rarely 
get  a  cold — I  suppose  I 
just  liked  to  be  coddled  a 
little.  I  liked  to  lie  in  this 
room,  with  the  fire  going 
and  my  books  within  reach 
and  Letty  fussing  over  me. 

Yes,  I  liked  that  more  than 

I  knew. 

"How's  John?"  my  wife  said. 

"Oh,  he's  going  to  be  all  right — I  hope. 
I  guess  he'll  keep  away  from  cats  from  now 
on — cats  with  kittens,  anyway." 

My  wife  went  over  by  the  fire.  She  had  on 
the  red  bathrobe  and  her  hair  down  in  braids. 
"Will,"  she  said,  "there  wasn't  any  cat." 

"Wasn't  any  cat?  What  do  you  mean, 
there  wasn't  any  cat?" 

"Mrs.  Muer  came  down  from  the  library 
meeting  today  and  I  was  talking  with  her 
about  this  and  that — and  I  mentioned 
John's  arm  and  said  I  guessed  he'd  keep 
away  from  their  bam  after  this.  And  she 
asked  me  what  I  meant.  Will,  he  was  up 
there,  but  he  wasn't  near  the  bam,  nor  near 
any  cat — and  they  didn't  even  have  a  cat 
that  had  kittens.  He  just  drove  into  the 
barnyard  and  asked  Mr.  Muer  something, 
didn't  even  get  out  of  the  car." 

"Fimny,"  I  said,  "John  was  pretty 
definite  about  it." 

"Yes,  wasn't  he?" 

"Well,  he's  been  getting  ready  for  next 
election — maybe  he  was  just  mixed  up  on 
whose  bam  it  was." 

"Maybe,"  my  wife  said. 

"Mary's  over  at  North  Linfield  with  Elsie. 
Guess  she  couldn't  have  taken  it  too  seri- 
ously," I  said. 

"Will,"  my  wife  began,  then  stopped.  I 
pressed  her  a  Httle  as  to  what  she'd  started 
to  say,  but  she  only  said,  "Oh,  nothing." 
I  began  to  read,  but  I  puzzled  about  John 
and  thought  about  this  room  and  that  cold 
dark  room  over  in  the  big  Penfield  house. 

I  must  keep  to  a  chronological  order. 
Jenny  Petrie  was  not  in  the  pageant.  Not 
because  Mrs.  Bush  thought  it  unsuitable, 
(Continued  on  Page  96) 


EVALUATION 

j^Hazlitt.  after  failing  at 
^  painting,  marrying  badly, 
divorcing.  I>eing  tortured  by  a 
commonplace  minx  mHo  was 
hi.s  landlady's  daughter,  quar- 
reling with  his  Ijost  friends 
until  they  dropped  him.  being 
overworked.  gnav»ed  by  debt, 
melancholy  and  chronic  indi- 
gestion, astonished  everyone 
by  saying  on  his  deathbed.  "I 
have  had  a  happy  life." 

—V.  S.  PRITCHEH: 

Quoted  in  What  is  Happiness? 

{H.  C.  KInsey  &  Co.,  Inc.) 
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The  first 365  Days  are  ihe  Hardest! 


A  LITTLE  FELLOW  needs  a  lot  of 
help  to  get  through  that  first 
year  safely. 

Especially  in  these  war  days — 
when  experts  warn  us  the  danger 
of  germ-infection  and  epidemics 
may  be  worse.  When  many  hos- 
pitals are  overcrowded.  And  when 
one  out  of  every  three  doctors  has 
gone  to  war ! 

One  important  precaution  you 
can  take  is  to  keep  Baby's  sur- 
roundings "hospital  clean". .  . 
with  Lysol  disinfectant. 

Here'showtogetgermsanddirt. . . 


It's  easy  to  fight  germs  as  you  clean. 
Just  add  Lysol  to  cleaning  water,  as  so 
many  hospitals  do.  (Mix  2^  tablespoons  of 
Lysol  in  1  gallon  of  water.)  No  trouble — 
costs  little — ma  kes  dea  n  i  ng  more  effective. 


Always  danger  that  germs  may  lurk 
on  Baby's  toilet  seat,  tub  and  tiling.  Clean 
with  germ-killing  Lysol  solution.  (2}^ 
tablespoonfuls  of  Lysol  in  1  gallon  of 
water.)  It  helps  remove  stubborn  stains. 
Smells  so  clean,  too ! 


Flies  from  garbage  may  carry  germs 
to  Baby.  Every  week  clean  garbage  pail 
with  Lysol  disinfectant  to  destroy  danger- 
ous germs  and  deodorize.  Mop  kitchen 
floor,  clean  drainboard  and  sink  with  Lysol. 


DISINFECT  AS  YOU 
CLEAN  WITH 
Soiled  laundry  gets  super-clean  when 
you  add  5  tablespoons  of  Lysol  to  each  10 
gallons  of  soapy  water  in  washing  niachiiic 
or  tub.  Disinfects  ANU<-leans.  Don't  rely  on 
"cleaning compounds"  and  bleaches  alone! 

•    BUY    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS    • 


Save  slept  —  save  lime. 
Keep  one  bottle  in  the  Bath- 
room— one  in  the  Kitchen. 


Economical,  it's  so  coricenlrated  -you 
<lilute  it  with  water.  Full  directions  with 
bottle. (iet  Ly.sol  todayatany  drugcounter. 


6. 


/7^/^C=^ 


Send  for  "War-lime  Manual  for  Houiewivei"  — a 
bonk  paokpd  with  infcirmation  on:  guarding 
against  wartime  disease,  baby  care,  sickroom 
care,  first  aid,  etc.;  guidance  every  family 
needs  nuiv. 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD 


l><'hn  &  Kink  Products  Corporation 

U,  pi.  L.H.J.-644,  683  Fifth  Avenue 

N.w  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Si'n.i  me  free  "War-time  Manual  for  flousewives" 


Stiine~ 


A  ddrem- 


Copyright.  1944.  by  Uehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
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All  this  fresh  vegetable  goodnesF 


< 


Hungry  for  fresh  green  things?  Try  a  glass 
of  delicious  V-8*  Cocktail.  It's  brimmmg 
with  the  goodness  of  garden-fresh  vege- 
tables for  in  it  are  blended  the  juices  of  ^| 
leafy  green,  of  yc'lo^v  and  red  vegetables 
skillfully   combined    in]to   a   harmony  of      j- 
flavors  as   distinctive  as   it   is  smacking,    ''^%^ 
good.    V-8  contains   Vitamins  A,   B,  C,     t\»  j 
calcium  and  iron  and  it  is  pasteurized — 
not  cooked.  So  enjoy  V-8  every  day  as 
an  appetizer,  snack  or  lunch  drink,  for 
its  "serving  of  fresh  vegetables"  or  just 
because  it's  so  delicious  and  refreshing. 


Write  for  Free  V-8  Recipe  Book- 
let to  Standard  Brands  Incorpor- 
ated, Dept.  V-SC  59,-  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  ^'ork. 


lettuce,  celery,  beets, 
carrots,  tomatoes,  spin- 
ach, pnrsley,  watercress, 
delicately  seasoned, 

^9*ttic*teU 


(Continued  from  Page  94} 
but  because  she  was  no  longer  in  Sunday 
school.  Jenny  was  now  six  years  old  and  had 
started  at  school. 

I  am  not  above  interfering  if  1  think 
any  good  can  come  of  it,  but  I  could  not 
interfere  to  an\-  purpose  in  the  life  of  Jenny 
Petrie.  Except  for  that  one  time,  she  was 
never  ill,  or  at  least  not  so  ill  that  Bess 
and  Kitty  couldn't  look  after  her.  But 
one  day  I  came  past  the  schoolyard  at 
recess  time  and  there  was  Jenny  standing 
by  the  swing  frames.  She  was  a  slight  child, 
tall  for  her  age  but  very  tliin,  like  a  willow 
wand.  Graceful  like  that  too.  She  stood 
very  still,  but  it  was  the  stillness  of  a  young 
doe  with  wolves  ringing  it  about.  She  had 
on  a  red  coat  that  Bess  must  have  picked  out 
and  a  knitted  red  cap  with  a  white  tassel. 
And  the  cliildren  were  dancing  all  around 
her,  chanting,  "Jenny's  only  half — Jenny's 
only  half ! "  over  and  over  again  in  that  mad- 
dening way  that  children  do  overdo  a  phrase. 

I  stopped  and  I  said.  "What's  going  on 
here?  What  sense  does  that  make — Jenny's 
only  half?  She  looks  all  there  to  me." 

Little  Robbie  Elliot  gave  that  sly  little 
giggle  that  made  me  want  to  slap  him.  but 
he  didn't  explain  an\i.hing.  Jenny  didn't 
look  relieved  at  my  intervention.  She  just 
stood  there.  Then  the  rest  joined  Robbie  in 
giggling  and  ran  ofT  helter-skelter  across  the 
playground.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Jenn\-  and 
find  out  what  the  children  had  meant,  but 
Jenny  just  gave  me  a  straight  sort  of  look 
and  walked  off  into  the  schoolhouse. 

The  next  Sunday  my  wife  said,  "Jenny 
Petrie  wasn't  at  Sunday  school  today." 

So  I  tried  to  interfere. 

Kitty  always  went  to  the       

post  office  for  Bess  after 
the  seven-forty  mail  and  I 
managed  to  catch  up  with 
her  as  she  was  going  back 
home.  "Kitty."  I  said, 
"  I'm  doingsome  more  beg- 
ging. My  wife  isn't  too 
well  and  we  still  wish  you'd 
come  over  to  our  place.  I 
could  do  a  little  better  by 
you  for  pay  than  I  could 
once,  too,  so  it  might  not 
be  any  sacrifice  leaving 
Bess'  place.  What  do  vou 
say?" 

"I'm  leaving  Bess  any- 
way," Kitty  said.  "But 
I've  got  another  job." 

"Have  you  now?"  I  said 

"In  the  canning  factory." 

"Oh,  that's  no  sort  of  a  job,  Kitty 
what  would  you  do  with  Jenny?" 

"She's  in  school  now.  She's  able  to  look 
after  herself." 

"Fiddlesticks!  At  six?  And  if  you'd  seen 
her  at  school  the  other  day,  you  wouldn't 
have  thought  so  either.  I  don't  know  what 
was  going  on.  but  the  kids  had  all  ganged  up 
against  her  and  were  leasing  her  pretty 
hard." 

"She  can  fight  her  own  battles."  Kitty 
said.  "She  might  as  well  learn  now." 

She  wasn't  fighting.  She  was  just  stand- 
ing there  and  taking  it,"  I  told  her.  "They 
were  yelling.  'Jenny's  only  half!'  over  and 
over.  What'd  they  mean,  do  you  suppose?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  Kitty  said  with 
mockery,  as  if  I  were  the  fool. 

So  of  course  I  saw  then.  Jenny  hadn't  any 
father — she  was  therefore  only  half. 

I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  chil- 
dren are  cruel.  I  don't  think  so — not  any 
more  than  adults,  an\"ivay.  They  are  realists 
though.  Jenny  was  different  and  this  they 
knew  and  proclaimed. 

But  Jenny  never  came  to  Sunday  school 
again.  Never  again  in  our  town.  I  wondered 
if  she  knew,  or  Kitty  knew,  of  Mattie  Bush's 
antagonism.  And  I  wondered  why  Kitt>-  was 
leaving  Bess  Whitcomb. 

"Kitty  Petrie  has  taken  two  rooms  over 
the  meat  market,"  my  wife  told  me. 

"Yes,  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  work 
in  the  canning  factory,'"*  I  said. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  saw  Bess  \\Tiit- 
comb.  But  when  I  did  see  her  one  day  I 
said,  "I  hear  Kitty's  left  you." 


"Where?' 


And 


Bess  looked  at  me  straight,  but  her  bright 
eyes  didn't  snap  the  way  they  generally  did. 
"Yeah.   I  fired  her,"  Bess  said. 

"Fired  her?   After  all  this  time?" 

"Guess  you  were  right,  doc.  She  wouldn't 
ever  have  left  me  of  her  own  accord." 

"But  the  canning  factory— with  Jenny 
running  wild— is  that  any  better?" 

"Jenny's  a  real  responsible  kid.  Sh%  won't 
run  wild." 

"Bess.  I'm  curious  about  one  thing.  Why 
did  Kitty  take  Jenny  out  of  Sunday 
school?" 

Bess  laughed,  but  her  laugh  didn't  have 
her  usual  booming  good  nature  in  it.  "Kitty 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  doc. 
Jenny  decides  things  for  herself.  I  guess  she 
just  didn't  fancy  a  God  that  didn't  approve 
of  Carol  Bush  sitting  next  to  her." 

lotj  could  have  made  it  clear,  I  guess, 
that  God  and  Mattie  Bush  aren't  the  same 
thing.  Bess." 

"Jenny  decides  things  for  herself,"  Bess 
said. 

I  remember  just  how  she  looked  standing 
there  under  the  big  maple  by  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  her  flashy  clothes  and  with 
her  good-natured  made-up  face.  sa\ing: 

"  Doc.  I  never  had  a  kid  and  likely  I  never 
will.  I  ought  to  have  had  ten.  I'm  the  type 
could  have  'em  with  no  trouble  at  all.  I  feel 
pretty  strong  about  Jenny — like  she  was  my 
own.  I  don't  want  her  to  get  hurt,  but  she's 
going  to  get  hurt  plenty  before  she's  done. 
She's  been  hurt  plenty  already.  I  tried  to 
get  Kitty  to  go  to  another  town,  but  she 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  Well,  after  that  business 
I  had  in  court  last  week,  I 
fired  her.  She's  got  gump- 
tion enough — it  ain't  that 
that  keeps  her  here.  Just 
stubbornness.  I  guess.  And 
maybe  she  knows  best.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you. 
doc,  that  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  with- 
out the  young'un  at  my 
place." 

"Maybe  the  father's 
still  around  here — maybe 
Kitt>-  stays  here  to  see 
him,"  I  said.  "For  all  I 
get  around.  Bess,  I  never 
did  get  to  know  who  the 
father  was." 

Bess  gave  me  an  amused 

sort  of  look.  "Doc.  I  al- 
ways thought  you  were  smarter.  Well,  I've 
got  to  get  back  to  the  stand  I "  And  she  went 
off  down  the  street  like  a  ship  under  full  sail. 
That  night  my  wife  said  to  me,  "  Will.  I've 
decided  to  run  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Literary  Club." 

My  wife  has  never  wanted  to  be  in  the 
limelight,  and  I  was  startled.  The  Literary 
Club  is  an  old  institution  in  our  town.  It  is 
limited  to  twenty  members  and  it  is  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  belong  to  it. 

"I  thought  Mary  Penfield  had  that  for  a 
life  job."  I  said. 

"Well,  she  hasn't,"  my  wife  answered. 
"What's  Mary  been  up  to  now?" 
"Will,  it's  Jenny  Petrie." 
"What's  Mary  got  to  do  with  Jenny?" 
"  I  heard  her  trying  to  get  Sarah  Bean  to 
keep  her  husband  from  hiring  Kitty  at  the 
canning  factory.    I  won't  have  it." 

"Well.  I  don't  qoite  see  how  your  being 
president  of  the  Literary  Club  is  going  to  in- 
fluence the  matter  one  way  or  the  other." 
"Everybody's  afraid  of  her.  They  all  run 
at  her  beck  and  call.  I  just  don't  want  her 
running  everything  in  this  town." 

My  wife  lost  the  presidency  by  one  vote. 
And  three  weeks  later  Kitty  lost  her  job  in 
the  canning  factory.  My  wife  did  not  talk 
of  her  defeat  at  all,  but  the  affair  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  town,  for  Mary,  it  seemed, 
had  always  been  re-elected  by  a  rising  vote 
and  had  never  had  any  opposition  from  the 
time  she  first  took  office.  Some  were  secretly 
pleased  tliat  someone  had  had  the  courage  to 
buck  Mary's  power  as  a  leader;  some  were 
shocked  that  an>-one  had  dared.  If  Mary 
had  just  let  it  drop  and  gone  on  her  way  with 
her  usual  cold  pride,  it  might  have  been  for- 
gotten.   But  Mary  never  has  been  one  to 


^  "I  allui."  >aifl  Hilly.  "I 
^  Na\*  (I  <lcaf-aii<l-dtinil>  mail 
on  the  si  reel  I  hi.*  afteriiooii 
and  Itr  ha<i  an  impediment  in 
his  s|><*<*<*h." 

"A  deaf-and-dnnih  man 
>%ith  an  impodimcnl  in  his 
spoe«'h  !"c\<'l aimed  ihe  father. 
"Ddii'l    l;ilk  nonsensel" 

"Hut    he    had.    father."    in- 
sisted Bill>  .  "One  of  his  mid- 
file  (iiiKers  was  missinp." 
—  E.  S.  DE  PONCET: 

Better  Stories,  Jokes  and  Toosts. 
(Meador  Pub.  Co.,  Boston.) 
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MEATS  NEED  PROTECTION 

— and  they  need  good  protection,  not 
only  to  provide  full  servings,  but  also 
to  reduce  America's  20%  food  waste. 

So  remember,  covering  your  un- 
cooked meats  loosely  with  Cut-Rite 
Waxed  Paper  helps  to  assure  sanita- 
tion; permits  the  circulation  of  air 
desirable  to  retard  bacteria  growth. 
Wrapping  your  cooked  meats  tightly 
in  Cut-Rite  helps  to  prevent  dryness, 
protects  flavor  for  more  appetizing 
future  meals. 

Use  Cut-Rite  to  protect  your  meats. 
You'll  find  its  superior  qualities  mean 
superior  protection.  In  the  blue  and 
white  carton,  at  your  Grocer's. 

Aulomotie  Paper  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,N.J. 

CUT-RITE 


WAXED 


.PER. 
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SmartWomen 

Now  Use  This  Treatment 

KifcKenBurn; 

Cuis«*-Other  Minor  Injuries 

Be  wise  I  Guard  against  infection.  The  instant  you  or  your 
children  suffer  a  minor  injury — cut.  scratch  or  burn- 
cleanse  the  wound.  Then  apply  effective,  inhibitory  anti- 
septic OIL-O-SOL.  Used  for  over  50  years  in  industrial 
first  aid  stations  and  homes.  Praised  by  thousands.  Pleas- 
ant to  use.  Combats  infection — helps  relieve  pain.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  the  kitchen — always  ready  to  use.  Only  SOc  at 
your    druggist's.    Get    MOSSO'S     OIL-0-SOL    today. 


X^^^^^^^ 


.^^  K'TCHEN  T0W£L5 


Sold  by  GImbel   Brothers,  Philadelphia— and  In  Linens 
Sections    In    leading   department    stares    everywhere. 


forget.  I  suppose  she  was  as  shocked  as 
anyone  that  her  leadership  had  been  so  much 
as  questioned. 

I  find  this  entry  in  my  wife's  diary:  I  feel 
tired  lonight.  It  is  the  only  physical  com- 
plaint I  find  anywhere.  At  first  I  wondered 
about  it.  Now  I  know.  It  was  the  night  she 
heard  that  Kitty  had  been  fired  for  talking 
back  to  her  foreman.  We  had  supper  in  the 
kitchen  that  night,  as  we  sometimes  did  in 
the  early  fall  when  the  coal  fire  in  the  kitchen 
stove  seemed  welcome. 

"If  only  she  had  let  me  take  Jenny,"  my 
wife  said. 

"But  you  said  at  the  time  you  didn't 
blame  her,"  I  reminded  her. 

"I  know.  I  don't  blame  her.  But  there's 
something  about  that  child  that  breaks  my 
heart.  Will." 

I  knew  what  she  meant,  all  right.  I  didn't 
see  Jenny  often,  though  I  ran  into  her  more 
often  now  than  when  she  had  been  with  Bess. 
She  lived  right  over  the  meat  market  and  she 
had  to  walk  down  Main  Street  to  get  any- 
where at  all.  She  didn't  seem  to  play  with 
other  children,  but  was  always  alone,  and  it 
was  this  aloneness  that  I  suppose  was  so 
troubling.  Her  hair  wasn't  as  curly  as  when 
she  was  little.  She  looked  at  you  very  di- 
rectly, but  at  the  same  time  as  if  she  didn't 
see  you  or  didn't  trust  you  enough  to  admit 
you  to  her  thoughts.  She  was  dressed  well 
enough — better  than  many  in  our  town.  It 
wasn't  that  that  set  her  apart.  No,  it  was, 
as  I  said  before,  that  she  was  conscious  of  her 
own  apartness  and  faced  it  young.  I'd  say 
"Hello"  to  her  and  she'd  say  "Hello,"  but 
that  was  as  far  as  it  went. 

JviTTY  got  a  job  in  Milford's  grocery  next. 
I  was  pleased  about  that,  for  Mrs.  Milford 
had  voted  for  my  wife  at  the  election  and 
had  made  no  bones  about  which  side  she 
was  on.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
been  pleased,  for  it  drew  more  attention  to 
Kitty  and  Jenny  and  made  the  whole  matter 
more  important,  a  subject  for  a  town  feud. 
Kitty  hadn't  softened  any  those  years  with 
Bess.  She  looked  pretty  hard,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  hard  and  defiant.  But  she  made  a  good 
clerk  for  Milford.  There  wasn't  any  nonsense 
about  her — she  never  chatted  freely  with  the 
customers,  just  went  about  her  business 
waiting  on  people  and  putting  up  orders. 
Milford  lost  the  Penfield  trade,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  couldn't  afford  to.  I've  always  put 
it  down  to  his  credit  that  he  didn't  back 
down  because  of  that.  He  lost  some  other 
customers  too.  A  chain  store  had  opened  up 
a  store  in  town  by  then,  and  people  who  had 
traded  with  Milford  and  his  father  before 
him  began  going  there. 

The  next  fall  John  Penfield  was  elected  to 
the  state  assembly.  I  met  Mary  on  the  street 
and  I  said,  "Well,  I  hear  John  pulled  it  off." 
I  knew  well  enough  of  the  feud  between  her 
and  my  wife,  and  she  had  never  called  me  in 
professionally  since  Jenny's  birth,  but  I  al- 
ways spoke  to  her  when  I  met  her. 

"He  didn't  have  any  opposition,"  Mary 
said. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Jim  Markham 
was  a  good  man — he  pulled  a  lot  of  farmers' 
votes." 

Mary  gave  that  cold  smile  of  hers.  "I 
don't  think  there  was  ever  any  question  as 
to  the  result,"  she  said. 

"Well,  glad  he  didn't  have  to  go  to  the 
capital  with  one  arm,"  I  said.  "He  certainly 
had  a  close  call  that  time  when  the  cat 
scratched  him." 

I  saw  her  face  change  before  my  very  eyes, 
grow  pinched  and  old-looking,  but  she  stood 
there  as  straight  as  ever.  "Yes,  a  very  close 
call,"  she  agreed,  and  went  on  down  the 
street. 

One  day  I  came  in  and  found  Jenny  in  the 
kitchen  with  my  wife,  helping  cut  cookies 
with  an  animal-shaped  cooky  cutter.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  in  our 
house. 

"How  about  making  me  a  camel— and 
quick?"  I  said. 

Jenny  took  the  camel  cutter  and  cut  into 
the  dough  very  carefully  and  Letty  scooped 
the  camel  up  and  onto  the  cooky  tin  with 
some  others,  and  shoved  the  tin  into  the 
oven. 


Build  an  easy,  low-point-cost 

menu  around  this 

Super  Supper  Salad  Loaf! 


Real  Mayonnaise 
makes  a  real  difference 

The  real  thing!   «../  Mayonnaise  is 
rdewUheggsfreshlybrokeni^ronUhe 

shell,  extra  egg  yolks,  "F-f/^^; 

-rihSs^;:--- 

day.  as  needed. 

Real  economy!   Because  it's  all  rich 
Ta,  Mayonnaise,  you  c-  ^tre.ch    t 
,Uh  milk  or  fruit  ju.ce  and  .t     .s"" 
creamy-rich.  Doesn't  turn  watery  _  •  _ 
: "yfon  the  food  you  eat  instead  o 
:;iing  off  onto  the  piatc  you  wash! 

Real  nutrition!  This  Real  Mayonnaise 
fs  rich. n  food  energy...  provides  al- 
^otexacily.hcsameamount.spoonful 
rorspoonfuUsv.tamini.edmargar.ne, 

or  butter.  Good  for  many  of 
the  same  uses,  too^to  help 
YOU  keep  wartime  rat.otied 
menus  up  to  your  own  proud 

-taste  good"  standard. 


SUPPER  FOR  SIX 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Celery         Crackers 


SUPER   SALAD   LOAF 

Corn  Sticks  Nucoa 

Fresh  Pineapple  Mint  Cur 

Ginger  Cookies         '"-«— 


jp 
CofFee 


Recipe:  Super  Salad  Loaf 

Scoop  out  center  of  a  P/i  pound  piece 
of  bologna,  leaving  a  shell.*  Soak 
I  tbsp.  plain  gelatin  in  2  tbsp.  cold 
water  and  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Mix 
114  cups  cooked  mashed  peas  with 
I  tbsp.  Real  Mayonnaise.  2  tsp.  minced 
onion,  Yi  tsp.  salt,  '/i  tsp.  pepper.  Add 
dissolved  gelatin  and  pack  into  bologna 
shell.  Chill  thoroughly.  Place  on  platter 
on  salad  greens.  Heap  with  Real  May- 
onnaise. Garnish  with  radish  roses, 
parsley  and  onion  rings,  as  illustrated. 

•NOTE:   Use  left-over  bologna  in  sand- 
wich fillings  for  next  days  lunches. 
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CROW  MORE 
IN 


-   IN  THE  WEST 
^   IN  THE  EAST 


BEST  FOODS^HELLMANN'S 
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Angel  Tavtrn,  Cranlham, 

£ngland,  Wh»r»  King  John 

h»ld  court  in  1213. 


Socony-Vacuum  developed  this  fast-working 

wax— to  give  your  floors  a  sparkle  that  gets  brighter 
with  use!  A  sheen  that  water  wiping  won't  wash  off! 
Just  spread  Tavern  Non-Rub  Wax  on  linoleum,  wood, 
rubber,  or  asphalt  tile  floors.  It  dries  in  twenty 
minutes— leaves  a  satin  finish  that  lasts  and  lasts. 
The  price  is  easy  on  your  budget.  Ask  for  Tavern 
Non-Rub  Wax  today  at  your  favorite  department, 
grocery,  or  hardware  store. 


Try  all  these  time  and  trouble-saving  Tavern  Home  Products 


TAVERN  PARASEAL  WAX  (Also  sold  as 
Parowax)  —  Seal  jams,  jellies  and  foods 
safely  with  this  highly  refined,  absolutely 
sanitary  paraffine.  Each  pound  package 
includes  24  handy  preserve  labels  free. 

TAVERN  LIQUID  WAX  —  Easy  to  use! 
Polishes  to  a  bright  lustre.  Forms  a  tough, 
protective  coating  that  resists  water  spots. 
Use  it  for  wood  and  linoleum  floors,  Vene- 
tian blinds,  painted  surfaces. 


TAVERN 

HOME  PRODUCTS 

a^    SOCon?    tACi 


n.  <'"^™"«<'  ^  ''\     Also:  Tavern  Window  Cleaner,  Tavern  Point  Cleaner,  Tavern  Rug  Cleaner,  Tavern 
V  Good  HousekeepiDg  J  ,  .  • 

\t".,'""'"™''.«.ity     lustre  Cloth,  TovernCondles,  Tavern  Leother  Preserver,  Tavern  Electric  Meter  Oil. 


"Jenny  is  an  extremely  good  cook,"  my 
wife  said  seriously. 

"Then  we'll  just  keep  her  around  here,"  I 
said.  "You  do  all  right,  Letty,  but  you  need 
a  rest  now  and  then." 

"She  thinks  she'd  rather  be  a  doctor." 

"You  don't  say?  A  doctor,  eh?  Well,  see 
if  you  can  lift  my  bag,  Jenny.  You'd  have 
to  lug  a  bag  around,  you  know." 

She  didn't  smile.  She  picked  up  my  bag 
as  if  it  were  no  effort  at  all. 

"Guess  you'll  do,"  I  told  her.  "Come  in 
and  sit  at  my  desk  and  we'll  see  how  you 
look.  I'll  be  the  patient."  She  came  with  me 
and  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  across  from  her 
and  I  said,  "I've  got  this  pain  in  my  side, 
doctor.  It's  very  bad.  Sometimes  it  comes 
when  I  eat  lettuce.  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
something  for  it." 

"You've  got  'pendicitis,"  Jenny  said 
solemnly.  "You'll  have  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital." 

I  was  startled.  Her  voice  was  very  sure. 
"I  don't  like  hospitals,"  I  said.  "Can't  you 
fix  me  up,  doctor?" 

"You  have  to  go  to  the  hospital." 

The  phone  rang  and  I  said,  "You  answer 
it.  Jenny.  Say.  'Doctor  Brady's  office.'" 
She  lifted  off  the  receiver  and  said  what  I  had 
told  her  to  very  clearly.  Then  I  took  the  re- 
ceiver from  her  and  talked  to  whoever  was 
calling.  \\^hen  I'd  finished  I  looked  around 
and  Jenny  was  sitting  on  the  window  seat 
with  my  old  anatomy  book  open  in  her  lap. 

"Do  I  look  like  that  inside?"  she  said. 
That  was  the  first  question  she  ever  asked  me. 

"Afraid  you  do,"  I  told  her.  "I'll  show  you 
where  the  appendix  is." 

It  didn't  seem  just  the  book  for  an  eight- 
year-old,  but  somehow  she  was  so  intent  that 
I  couldn't  take  it  away  from  her.  She  sat 
there  for  half  an  hour  looking  at  the  pictures. 
I  had  to  go  out  and  I  left  her  there  turning 
the  pages  slowly.  She  had  verj'  fine  hands. 
I  noticed  them  first  that  day. 

"Suppose  she  did  turn  out  to  be  a  doc- 
tor?" I  said  to  my  wife  that  night. 

"Yes,  just  suppose,"  my  wife  said  softly. 

It  was  two  years  before  Jenny  came  into 
our  house  again.  A  doctor  in  a  country  town 
counts  a  great  many  people  as  his  friends, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  Jenny  Petrie  had  ever 
let  herself  be  one  of  them.  If  I  thought  that 
day  she  sat  in  my  office  that  I  had  made  a 
start,  I  was  mistaken.  It  came  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  obsession  with  me  to  have  her 
like  me.  It  is  hard  to  make  it  clear,  with  no 
gift  for  words,  what  there  was  about  the 
child  that  made  her  so  important.  Just  a 
slim,  grave  little  girl  she  was,  with  fine  black 
hair  that  curled  a  little,  but  not  much. 
Smart  enough  in  school,  so  we  heard.  She 
skipped  the  fifth  grade. 

In  my  wife's  diary  I  find:  Gathered  cowslip 
greens  with  Jenny  in  Milford's  meadow.  My 
wife  is  not  secretive,  but  she  never  told  me 
that.  I  wonder  how  she  got  her  to  go,  or  if 
she  just  met  her  there  by  chance.  I  wish  I 
might  ask  her. 

It  was  by  chance  that  one  day  I  saw  Jenny 
on  the  street,  carrying  her  books,  walking 
alone  as  she  always  did.  I  pulled  the  car  up 
to  the  curb  and  said,  "Hop  in,  Jenny,  and 
take  a  ride  up  Crawford  Hollow  with  me." 

She  stood  there,  dangling  her  books  in 
their  strap,  neither  liking  me  nor  disliking 
me,  just  standing  there  on  Main  Street, 
alone,  looking  at  me.  "  I  have  to  get  supper," 
she  said.  So  I  got  out  and  asked  Kitty  if  it 
would  be  all  right  for  me  to  take  her. 

"Why,  if  she  wants  to  go,"  Kitty  said,  but 
grudgingly.  So  I  went  back  and  told  Jenny 
it  was  all  right.  She  got  in  beside  me,  hold- 
ing her  bundle  of  books  on  her  lap. 

"So  you're  studying  history  now?"  I  said 
to  her.   "Like  it?" 

"It's  just  American  history,"  Jenny  ex- 
plained patiently. 

This  side  of  Dugan's,  we  met  Jack  Petrie 
head  on  in  the  road.  He  was  driving  a  load 
of  hay  and  I  had  to  pull  out  into  the  grass 
at  the  side.  I  stopped  and  called  out,  "How 
goes  it,  Petrie?" 

"O.K.,"  he  called  back.  He  stopped  his 
black  team  because  I  had  stopped  the  car, 
but  it  was  plain  he  didn't  want  to  talk. 

"This  is  Kitty's  girl." 


PRATT  &   LAMBERT-INC.     •      BUFFALO  7,   N.Y. 


KILLS  INSECTS  IN 

VICTORY  GARDENS 

Use  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray^"the  Victory 
Garden  Insecticide."  Quick,  easy,  inexpensive. 
35c  hotile  makes  several  gallons.  Safe  to 
humans,  birds  and  pets  when  sprayed.  Bu>-  Red 
Arrow  Spray  where  you  buy  Garden  supplies. 
rgrr^^For  illustrated  chart.  "How  to 
■  iJJJ  Identify  and  Control  Victory  Gar- 
den  Insects."  send  post  card  to:  McCormick  I 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.   2G6,     BaUiinore-2,  Md. 


it  makes 


Gravy  makes  the  meal. 
And  Kitchen  Bouquet 
makes  the  gravy  —  by 
enhancing  and  bring- 
ing out  true  meat  flavor 
—NOT  by  substitut- 
ing an  imitation  flavor. 
Only  Kitchen  Bouquet 
gives  you  these  results. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


KiTCHEn 

Bour 
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You  clean 
and  disinfect 


•  Busy  as  you  are,  you'll  welcome  this 
marvelous  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  that 
makes  housework — and  even  heavy  clean- 
ing— quick  and  pleasant.  For  it  cuts 
grime,  deodorizes  and  disinfects  as  it 
cleans,  and  kills  many  kinds  of  germs. 

Add  a  little  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  to 
warm  water  and  thoroughly  clean  floors, 
woodwork,  tile,  linoleum.  And  so  pleas- 
antly— Sergeant's  banishes  odors  and 
leaves  a  pine-woods  fragrance  where 
you  use  it.  Ideal  for  garbage  pails, 
sick-room  utensils,  sinks  and  toilet  bowls. 

Buy  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  —  the 
pleasant,  non-irritating  cleaning  aid  to- 
day— at  drug  and  department  stores. 


•  ••leave  a 

pleasant  pine 
fragrance 


SetqeanVs 

DISINFECTANT 


QUCMigic 


HOW  YOUR  OLD 
RUGS,  CLOTHING 

SAVE  ¥Sf2 

It's  All  So  Easy !    Materials 

are  picked  up  at  your  door  by 

Freight  or  Express  and  shipped 

at  our  expense  to  the  Olson 

Factory.    We  do  the  rest. 

^      By  the  Olson  Process  we 

sterilize,  shred,  merge 
materials  of  all  kinds — 
reclaim  the  valuable 
wools,  etc.,  then  bleach, 
card,  spin,  dye,  and 
weave  lovely,  deep- 
textured,  new 

BROADLOOM  RUGS 

N       reversible  for  double  lux- 
E£li.     ^i'"y — "P  to  16  ft.  seam- 
less, any  length,  in — 
Solid  Colors,  Rich 
Tweed  Blends,  18th 
Century  Floral  and 
Leaf  Designs,  Early 
American,  Oriental 
patterns.  Ovals. 

Our  70th  Year 

Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Over  2  million  cus- 
tomers. We  do  not  have 
agents  or  sell  thru  stores. 
Sorry,  if  War  Work  some- 
times causes  delays. 
tiicago    New  York    S'Frisco 


i 


f^ 


I  ChU 


OLSON  RUG  CO.,  A-98,  Chicago  41 
Mail  Big  RUG  BOOK  in  Colors  FREE  to:- 


MAIL5,°r' 


COUPON  OR 
h  POST  CARD 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN 


..STATE 


He  spat  over  the  side  of  the  hay  wagon, 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove  on. 

"Does  he  know  Kitty?"  Jenny  asked. 

"He  ought  to,  but  I  wouldn't  say  he 
rightly  does,"  I  told  her.  "He's  Kitty's 
father." 

I  believe  that  was  the  first  time  Jenny 
ever  saw  her  grandfather,  though  perhaps 
not.  She  didn't  say  any  more,  but  looked 
out  the  car  window.  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  had  given  her  a  shock  or  not. 

I  tried  to  talk  with  her  then  about  the 
farms  we  passed,  but  I  didn't  get  very  far. 

It  was  on  the  way  back  that  she  asked  me, 
"How  long  does  it  take  to  get  to  be  a  doc- 
tor?" 

"  It  takes  a  long  time,  Jenny.  About  fifteen 
more  years  for  you,  I'd  say." 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  that  fall.  She 
came  in  carrying  a  dirty  dog  with  a  trap  on 
its  hind  leg.  "  I  can't  get  it  off,"  she  said. 

I  took  the  trap  off.  It  was  an  ugly,  heavy 
piece  of  steel  with  a  chain  dangling  on  it. 
The  dog's  leg  was  badly  mangled  and  he 
looked  at  me  sadly,  whimpering  but  too 
weak  to  struggle  much. 

"  Is  he  your  dog?  "  I  asked  her.  I  wanted 
to  get  her  out  of  the  office,  for  I  was  going 
to  have  to  do  away  with  the  dog. 

"He  comes  to  Mr.  Stilwell's  and  I  give 
him  bones,"  Jenny  said. 

"Jenny "  I  began. 

But  she  said,  "Do  you  think  he  would 
mind  going  on  three  legs?" 

"Would  you  mind  going  on  one?" 

"I  guess  I  could,"  Jenny  said. 

"Well,  then,  we'll  try.  You  go  out  and  sit 
on  the  porch  and  I'll  make  a  try." 

"No,  I  guess  I'd  better  stay  with  him.  He 
knows  me,"  Jenny  said. 

I  couldn't  budge  her.  She  stayed  there 
while  I  cut  off  that  dog's  leg.  Ten  years  old. 

My  wife  came  in  after  it  was  all  over.  I 
saw  her  eyes  go  to  the  trap,  then  to  the  dog 
lying  there  on  the  table,  then  to  Jenny's 
white  little  face.  "Jenny,  I  need  you  the 
worst  way — I've  been  gadding  and  I  haven't 
even  got  my  cake  made  for  the  church  social 
tonight.  Come  help  me  decide  whether  to 
make  white  or  chocolate,"  she  said.  She  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away.  When  I 
got  to  the  kitchen  later,  Jenny  had  the  little 
try  cake  Letty  always  makes  in  her  hand  and 
she  wasn't  quite  so  white. 

"We're  going  to  keep  the  dog  here  for  a 
few  days,"  Letty  said  sensibly.  "Or  till  he 
gets  around  again."  After  Jenny  had  gone, 
my  wife  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  table  as  if 
she  felt  limp.  "It  was  cruel  to  make  her 
eat.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else." 

"She'll  be  all  right,"  I  told  her.  "We've 
got  the  makings  of  a  doctor,  Letty." 

But  two  days  later  the  dog  died.  I'd 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  all  right,  but  he 
died.  Jenny  came  to  the  back  door  with  a 
big  bone  in  her  hand.  I  had  to  tell  her. 

I  just  said,  "Jenny,  Tim  died  this  after- 
noon.  I'm  sorry." 
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By  BARBARA  A.  JONEK 

How  long  can  little  feet  hold  out? 
I'd  say  twelve  hours,  just  about. 

How  long  fresh-clean  a  gingham 

dress? 
Perhaps  an  hour,  maybe  less. 

How  long  before  a  new  toy  breaks? 
About  two  days,  I  think  it  takes. 

How  long  before  a  cone  gets  done? 
Three  minutes,  licking  in  the  sun. 

How  long  do  sudden,  young  tears 

last? 
Until  the  sprinkler  cart  goes  past. 

How  long  before  they  find  life  flat? 
Well,  young  hearts  never  do  do  that. 


The  housewifesf  friend 


When  this  ^a/  CAlendar  was  hung 
No  hole  WAS  left  to  ^ape. 

For  neither  nAil  nor  6ack  was  used. 
What  was  ?  Why;  Texcd  Tape  / 


And  when  the  little  woman  paints 
Her  work  is  clean  and  neat . 

For  iQxcel  Tape  helps  do  a  job 
That  hubby  couldn't  beat:. 


So  many  things  about  a  house 
A^  This  Texcel  Tape  can  do  _ 
From  'wra.^j^'mg  vop  to  fastening  down 
In  place  of  s^rin^  or  ^ixe . 


For  Texcei  is  an  improved  tape 
Whose  "stick-um's" handed,  on. 

It  wont  Come  off,  it  wont  drf  out, 
It's  one,  like^rass  and  lawn. 


s 


ince  all  ^e  Texcel  Tape  that's  made 
Is  being  used  for  war. 
Buy  £onds  and  Stamps  'tii  Victory 
Returns  it  to  your  st-ore. 


Texcel  Tape 

CELLOPHANE   TAPE  -STICKS   WITH   A   TOUCH 

Made  by  Industrial  Tape  Corporation 
A  Division  of  Johnson  8c  Johnson 
New  Brunswicl*;,  N.J. 
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Waiting  to  be  waited  on  is  annoying.  Stores  know  it.  But 
salesladies   are   scarce   .   .   .   salesmen   almost   nonexistent. 

Hence  the  question,  seriously  asked  of  you:  won't  you  try 
her  side  of  tlie  counter?  It  is  one  of  the  critical  jobs  your 
government's  Woman-power  Drive  is  trying  to  fill  to  keep 
the  liome  front  sparking.  It  is  pleasant  work  and  urgent. 

Look  in  the  want-ads  or  apply  at  the  store  of  your  choice. 
Take  the  place  of  a  man  or  woman  who  is  now  in  war  service. 


THE    MORE    WOMEN    AT   WORK 
.  .  THE    SOONER    WE'LL    WIN 


FOSTORIA    GLASS     COMPANY 


One  of  many  women  In  the 
Fostoria  plant  relieving 
men  for  war  iervice.  With 
a  long  rod  she  holds  a 
piece  of  crystal  In  the 
"glory -hole"  to  be  fire- 
polished.  Thot's  one  reason 
why  Fostorio  has  such  a 
briljiont  sparkle.  See  it  at 
local  Fostoria  stores. 


MOUNDSVILLE,    W.    VA. 


"Oh,"  she  said.  She  began  to  move  slowly 
down  the  back  steps. 

*'  Is  there  any  special  place  you'd  like  me 
to  bury  him?"  I  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  went  on  along  the 
back  path.  I  saw  her,  thin  and  tall,  her  dark 
hair  falling  against  the  blue  of  her  dress.  The 
big  bone  in  her  hand. 

When  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  she  said, 
"Jenny  hasn't  much  use  for  heaven — for 
people  or  dogs." 

"I'll  have  to  get  a  puppy  for  her,"  I  said. 

My  wife  came  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  this 
chair.  "I  don't  think  Stilwell  would  let  her 
have  a  dog  over  the  meat  market.  Besides, 
it  wouldn't  be  the  same.  Will." 

Elsie  Graves  came  for  tea.  .  .  .  Elsie  is 
Mary  Penfield's  sister,  the  one  at  North 
Linfield.  She  is  not  at  all  like  Mary.  She 
and  my  wife  have  always  been  friends.  This 
day  she  came  for  tea  I  remember  very  well. 
She  called  to  me  as  I  was  going  past  the 
living-room  door  and  said,  "You  can  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  Will!  We've  done  gossiping." 
So  I  went  in  and  sat  with  her  and  Letty. 

"Will,"  she  said,  "what's  the  matter  with 
Mary?" 

"Matter  with  her?  Nothing,  so  far  as  I 
know.  She  goes  to  Doctor  Frye  over  in  Deer 
City." 

"Something's  wrong  with  her." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Elsie,"  I  said.  "I 
think  she's  got  a  bad  case  of  overinflated 
pride.  She's  begun  to  see  John  as  governor 
and  we  look  like  pretty  small  punkins." 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  it.  Will.  I  don't 
think  she  gives  a  hoot  whether  John  gets  to 
be  governor  or  not.  I  don't  think  she  gives  a 
hoot  about  John.  Why,  she  doesn't  even 
sleep  with  him ! "  Pretty  frank,  she  was,  but 
people  are  like  that  with  doctors. 

"She  still  might  like  to  see  him  get  on. 
Elsie,  you  don't  seem  to  be  tainted  with  the 
family  pride — I  can  say  this  to  you.  Pride's 
about  as  bad  a  disease  as  a  person  can  get. 
It's  worse  than  a  cancer.  Letty  here's  given 
her  something  of  a  bump  the  last  few  years 
and  Mary  doesn't  like  it."  So  I  told  her 
something  of  the  feud  that  had  started  all 
because  of  Kitty  and  Jenny. 

"But  she  always  said  Kitty  was  such  a 
good  worker,"  Elsie  said.  "I  can't  believe 
she'd  be  so  mean.  No,  Will,  there's  some- 
thing more.  Something's  gnawing  away  at 
Mary."  And  then  she  sat  silent  a  minute  as 
if  she'd  just  been  startled  and  she  said, 
"So!"  Then  after  another  minute  she  said, 
"Well,  well— so  that's  it." 

"Come,  come,  Elsie,"  I  said.  "  What's  it?" 

"Why,  John's  Jenny's  father,  I  suppose. 
I  suppose  that  must  be  it." 

Like  that,  over  the  tea,  it  came  out.  And 
I  knew  the  instant  Elsie  said  it  that  it  was 
true.  The  way  Mary  had  acted  when  Jenny 
was  born,  accepting  the  fact  that  she  had 
to  be  born  in  her  house,  asking  me  not  to 
spread  it  around.  I  saw  Kitty  coming  back 
there  at  the  last  moment,  probably  having 
nowhere  else  to  go,  desperate,  her  sickness 
come  on  her.  And  there  was  the  time  when 
John's  arm  had  been  scratched  and  she  had 
gone  off  and  left  him.  There  was  no 
cat,  Letty  had  told  me.  Could  it  have 
been  that  he  had  been  hanging  around 
Kitty  still  and  Kitty  had  scratched 
him?  Yes,  it  could.  It  all  seemed  ob- 
vious after  I  knew. 

Elsie  went  off  and  my  wife  said,  "  I 
thought  of  course  you  knew.  Will." 

"Well,  I  didn't.  Does  everyone  in 
town  know  but  me?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  It's  been 
put  on  the  Dugan  boy  that  died  in 
France." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Will.  It  was 
just  a  feeling.  Mary  was  so  cold  toward 
John;  and  her  going  off  and  leaving 
him  when  he  was  sick;  and  his  lying 
about  the  scratches.  And  the  looks  of 
Jenny.  She  looks  so  like  him,  except 
finer  somehow.  And  the  way  Mary's 
been  so  vicious  about  Kitty.  I  didn't 
know.  I  just  felt  sure  in  my  own 
mind.  I've  never  mentioned  it  to 
anyone  nor  heard   anyone  mention 


it.  .  .  .  And  it's  true,  Will.  She  doesn't 
care  about  John's  career  because  of  John — 
only  because  some  of  her  pride  gets  salvaged 
that  way.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  sorry 
for  her— and  I  would,  except  that  I  heard 
her  say  once  that  she  just  didn't  want  any 
children  and  had  made  up  her  mind  never 
to  have  any." 

So  there  it  was.  Clear  as  crystal.  And  if 
this  ever  got  noised  around,  it  Wbuld  be 
Jenny  who  suffered  from  it,  not  the  Pen- 
fields.  But  perhaps  it  would  never  be  known. 
Here  Jenny  was  ten  years  old  and  it  wasn't 
known  yet.  Bess  Whitcomb  certainly  knew 
and  she  hadn't  told. 

John  penfield  is  a  natural  politician.  He 
has  a  winning  way  with  him  and  he  gets 
around  and  talks  to  people.  After  four  years 
at  the  state  capital  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  he's  been  there  ever  since,  first  as  con- 
gressman and  then  as  senator. 

Mary  generally  went  with  him  while 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  often  there  were 
Washington  guests  in  town,  so  that  after  a 
while  it  began  to  seem  that  the  Penfields 
themselves  were  only  guests,  using  East 
Linfield  for  a  summer  home.  Mary  gave  an 
occasional  tea,  inviting  just  the  ones  who 
had  backed  her  over  the  years.  Never  my 
wife  or  Mrs.  Milford  or  any  of  my  wife's  best 
friends.  In  the  early  years  she  had  always 
asked  her  sister  Elsie  over  if  she  had  a  party, 
but  after  that  day  of  the  tea  party  I  noticed 
that  Elsie  hardly  ever  came. 

Kitty  hung  onto  her  job  with  Milford.  It 
didn't  pay  her  much,  but  she  seemed  to 
make  out.  I  think  Bess  bought  clothes  for 
Jenny. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  about  Jenny 
Petrie  was  her  graduation.  I  always  try  to 
go  to  these  affairs.  Most  of  the  children  I 
have  brought  into  the  world  or  tended,  and 
I  like  to  see  what  time  makes  of  them. 

The  D.  A.  R.  in  our  town  always  gives  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  from  the  grammar- 
school  graduation  class,  the  prize  being  a 
trip  to  Washington.  The  essays  are  read  at 
graduation,  the  best  ones,  and  there  are  al- 
ways five  judges  that  vote  on  them.  The 
judges  always  sit  on  the  platform.  Most  of 
the  essays  were  on  historical  subjects.  The 
relatives  all  applauded,  and  the  rest  per- 
force, so  that  everyone  got  quite  a  hand.  I 
looked  at  the  judges  sitting  there  so  earnestly 
and  I  saw  that  Maud  Ebers  was  one  of  them 
and  Mrs.  Tenbrook  another  and  Mary  Pen- 
field  another. 

Jenny  Petrie  came  out  last  to  read  her 
essay.  In  white,  she  was,  very  simple  and 
clear-cut.  Her  dark  hair  she  wore  as  always, 
with  bangs  and  hanging  to  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  a  narrow  white  ribbon  around  it. 
My  wife  let  her  fingers  touch  my  arm,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  trembled. 

Jenny's  essay  was  about  East  Linfield 
birds  as  seen  at  the  edge  of  Grogan's  woods. 
It  was  simple  and  very  beautiful  for  a  little 
girl  in  the  eighth  grade  to  have  written.  It 
ended  something  like  this:  "And  in  Novem- 
ber I  always  wait  for  the  wild  geese  to  come 
over  from  the  north." 

(Continued  on  Page  102) 


"Von  knoiv,  mother,  I  learned  in  hygiene 
today  that  this  liouse  in  very  unsanitary." 
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.  • .  S^dna  Ami  Suck! 


"There's  his  furlough  picture,  with  the  sergeant's  stripes,  laugh- 
ing, 'Chin  up,  sweet!'. . .  and  I  do,  daytimes. 

"...There's  his  French  day-by-day  calendar,  still  set  at  the  day 
he  left  it,  the  day  that  time  stopped  for  me. 

"Downstairs,  in  our  forever-and-ever  wedding  silver,  there  are 
two  spoons  tied  with  a  bit  of  silk.  We  drank  our  last  breakfast 
coffee  with  them,,  remember?  . . .  and  clinked  them  to  out  first  cup 
after  it's  over! 

"O  You,  Whoever  you  are  above  the  stars,  take  care  of  him 
wherever  he  is,  and  bring  him  back  to  me  ...  to  our  home  and  our 

yellow-heads  playing  in  the  sun  . . .  bring  him  back bring  him 

back  ..." 

To  at  least  four  generations  of  American  brides,  Gorham  Sterling 
has  been  the  symbol  of  a  sterling  marriage.  When  Queen  Victoria 
was  crowned,  Jabez  Gorham's  spoons  were  famous.  By  the  time  of 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  John  Gorham  had  the  largest  sterling 


silver  business  in  the  world  . . .  still  true  . . .  and  Gorham  Sterling 
was  the  classic  gift  to  every  bride  of  good  family. 

113  years  of  unbroken  master-craftsmanship  have  put  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Gorham  Sterling  on  the  tables  of  the  finest 
homes  in  America.  Remember,  you  have  our  word  that  you  can 
match-and-add  to  Gorham  patterns  old  or  new  when  we  return  to 
making  our  famous  flatware  full-time.  Your  jeweler  will  tell  you, 
"You  can't  do  better  than  Gorham." 


PROVIDENCE        7,       RHODE        ISLAND 


Below,  left  to  right:  camellia,  English  cadroon,  Fairfax,  chantilly,  lyric,  creenbrier,  king  edward,  sovereign,  old  French,  buttercup,  nocturne,  Strasbourg" 
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VERY 

—OH  VERK  ^i^y,  ^ERYf 


VeRV^COO-THE  TASTE  f  Its  sweet 
and  nutty  —  'cause  Clapp's  Instant  Cereal 
is  made  of  sun-ripened  whole  wheat,  gold- 
en cornmeal,  and  vitamin-rich  wheat  germ. 
(Your  baby's  bound  to  love  the  taste.) 


VERY  PLEASEP-THE  MOTHER  f  'Cause 
Clapp's  Instant  Cereal  is  all  ready  to  serve, 
without  cooking.  Just  mix  it  with  formula 
or  milk  right  in  the  serving  dish. 


VERY  FWE -THE  TEXTURE/ Not  ^.tk^y, 

not  pa.sty  — but  pleasantly  granular  for  your 
baby's  little  tongue.  (Clapp's  special  "lump 
remover"  machine  keeps  the  texture  always 
just  right.) 


VERY  MAHV -clapp's  BABYFOOPSf 

Besides  Clapp's  Instant  Cereal,  there's 
Clapp's  new  Instant  Oatmeal  — to  give  your 
baby  variety  in  his  diet!  (Both  are  unra- 
tioned!)  Also  strained  and  junior  foods  for 
older  babies. 


VERY  Bt(r  -THE  BABY  f  He  gets  lots  of 
nourishment,  lots  of  extra  Vitamin  Bi  and 
Iron  in  each  yummy  spoonful  of  Clapp's 
Instant  Cereal.  So  of  course  he's  strong  and 
healthy! 


TO  CLAPP'S 


Clapp's  cereals  are  plentiful.  Use  all 
•  you  want  to  fill  your  baby's  nutritional 
needs.  Clapp's  strained  and  junior  foods  are 
rationed  — so  that  all  babies  can  get  their 
share.  Please  use  strained  and  junior  foods 
only  for  babies,  not  for  anyone  who  can  get 
along  on  ordinary  fresh  or  prepared  food. 


RS 


Xl 


£L 


imp's  my  cEms 


^^—rsp^-^' 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 

There  was  a  little  silence.  I  am  sure  every- 
one was  quietly  touched.  My  wife  wiped 
away  tears  and  I  felt  an  impulse  to  tears 
myself.  Then  I  began  to  clap'and  there  was  a 
faint  fluttering  of  hands,  but  nothing  like  the 
applause  for  the  other  little  girls.  And  I  knew 
suddenly  that  Jenny,  though  she  was  far  and 
away  the  best,  would  not  get  the  prize. 

Nor  did  she.  It  went  to  Sadie  Bush  for  her 
essay  on  Lincoln.  I  didn't  feel  like  hanging 
around  afterward  talking  to  people.  I  didn't 
feel  like  looking  my  townspeople  in  the  eyes. 
I  looked  for  Jenny,  but  I  couldn't  find  her, 
nor  Kitty. 

My  wife  and  I  walked  home  together,  not 
saying  much.  It  was  a  beautiful  June  night, 
but  it  didn't  seem  beautiful  to  either  of  us. 
When  we  were  inside  my  wife  just  stood  and 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  Will!" 

There  was  nothing  one  could  do.  I  did 
manage  to  let  Maud  Ebers  know  what  I 
thought.   I  saw  her  in  the  post  office. 

"Well,  Maud,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  got  as 
much  respect  for  your  literary  judgment  as 
I  once  had." 

"What  do  you  mean.  Doctor  Brady?" 

"It  seemed  to  me  a  child  would  have 
known  that  Jenny  Petrie's  essay  at  gradua- 
tion was  miles  ahead  of  any  of  the  rest." 

"Perhaps  a  child  would,"  Maud  said 
tartly.  "But  we  weren't  children  judging." 

"No,  you  were  too  old  to  let  social  preju- 
dices sway  you,  I'd  think,"  I  said.  I  was 
mad  clear  through. 

"I  resent  that,"  Maud  said.  "Jenny's 
essay  was  pretty  enough,  but  it  seemed 
wisest  to  give  the  prize  to  one  that  showed 
some  reflection  of  the  knowledge  the  chil- 
dren have  received  through  school.  Jenny's 
was  too  purely  personal." 

I    laughed.    "That's   a       

good   line   to   take,  any- 
way," I  said. 

"  It's  not  a  line.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  the  truth," 
Maud  said.  She  was  as 
angry  as  I.  "Jenny's essay 
was  sentimental.  Sadie's 
showed  some  sense  of  his- 
tory and  justice." 

"You're  a  good  lot  to 
talk  of  justice!"  I  told 
her. 

"Doctor  Brady,  I  have 

never   had    my   integrity       

questioned  before,"  Maud 

said  in  her  haughtiest  schoolroom  manner. 

"I  do  not  like  having  it  questioned  now." 

"Well,  like  it  or  lump  it,"  I  said,  "I'm 
questioning  it,  Maud.  I  know  very  well  that 
if  the  judges  hadn't  been  from  this  town  and 
hadn't  included  Mrs.  Tenbrook  and  Mary 
Penfield,  the  decision  would  have  been  for 
Jenny.  I'm  ashamed  of  my  town.  And  for 
you  five  judges.  And  I'll  bet  if  you'd  look 
back  on  the  meeting  of  the  judges  backstage 
you'd  recall  how  you  were  shanghaied  into 
doing  just  what  you  did  by  Mary  Pen- 
field.  .  .  .  Well,  I've  said  my  say,  Maud, 
and  I  can  see  you're  boiling,  so  I'll  say  good 
day  and  leave  you  to  cool  off." 

1  didn't  think  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  matter,  and  it  wasn't.  Mrs.  Tenbrook 
came  to  call  on  my  wife  and  she  brought  the 
subject  up.  My  wife  told  me  about  it.  I 
wasn't  there. 

"I  understand  the  doctor  thinks  we  were 
unfair  in  our  decision  on  the  essays,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  he  does.   I  too,"  my  wife  said. 

"Naturally,  we  don't  like  anyone  to  feel 
that.  We  certainly  did  our  best." 

"Well,  then,  that's  all  anyone  can  ask  of 
you,"  my  wife  told  her.  My  wife  was  more 
subtle  than  I.  She  never  went  into  tantrums. 

"We  had  a  point  system — interest,  con- 
tents, form,  and  so  on,"  Mrs.  Tenbrook  said. 
"  It  just  worked  out  that  way.  We  were  very 
careful  about  it." 

"All  right,"  my  wife  said.  "If  you  really 
felt  Sadie  did  better,  then  there's  nothing 
to  be  said  about  it.  I  told  Will  I  felt  sure 
that  you  couldn't  be  cruel  enough  to  take 
out  any  personal  spite  against  Jenny's 
mother  on  a  gifted  child  like  that.  It  did 
seem  to  me  Jenny's  essay  was  outstanding — 


OI.D  STORY 

^  "I  don't  mind  being  a 
^  grandfather.'"  Senator  .\r- 
ihur  H.  Vandenlierg  remarked 
lo  his  wife  when  informed  of 
the  birth  of  his  first  grand- 
ehihl:  "but  I'm  a  little  dubi- 
ous about  being  married  to  a 

grand  m<»ther." 

—HARLAN   MILLER: 

Quoted  in 

Encyclopedia  of  Creative  Thought, 

Edited  by  Martho  Lupton.  (Maxwell  Droke.) 


but  then,  I've  always  loved  birds,  and  I've 
always  loved  Jenny  too.  She  seems  to  me  a 
most  unusual  and  beautiful  child." 

Mrs.  Tenbrook  went  on  defending  herself 
for  a  few  more  minutes,  and  then  went  away. 
She  was  put  in  the  wrong,  though,  more  than 
Maud  had  been,  because  Letty  hadn't  lost 
her  temper  and  had  kept  cool  through  it  all. 

I  made  a  point  of  going  into  Milford's 
when  Jenny  was  there  one  day  and  saying  to 
her,  "Well,  I  certainly  thought  you'd  be  in 
Washington  this  week,  Jenny.  /  voted  for 
your  essay!" 

Jenny  said,  "Oh,  I  knew  I  wouldn't  get  it." 

And  that  seemed  even  sadder  to  me, 
somehow — that  she  had  never  had  any  hope 
of  winning  it.  I  believed  her,  too,  believed 
that  she  had  known. 

Mrs.  BRADY  wants  you  to  take  her  to 
Grogan's  woods  sometime — she  likes  birds, 
too,  and  has  a  good  bird  guide  and  some 
field  glasses  you  can  watch  through.  Would 
you?" 

"Maybe,"  Jenny  said. 
"Know  what  I've  got  in  the  case  in  my 
ofhce?  A  bird  skeleton.   It's  very  beautiful. 
You  stop  in  and  see  it  sometime." 

Seemed  rather  a  ghoulish  offer,  I  suppose, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  through  to  that  little 
girl  who  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  and  I  re- 
membered that  a  skeleton  had  always 
seemed  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  me  as  a 
boy. 

One  day  she  came  into  my  office  and  said, 
"May  I  see  the  bird?"  And  I  showed  it  to 
her  and  named  the  bones.  After  I  had  given 
her  that  list  of  names,  she  repeated  it  after 
me,  forgetting  only  three. 

"  It  took  me  a  week  to  learn  those,"  I  said. 
"It's  easy  for  me  to  re- 

member,"   she  said,   just 

matter-of-factly. 

I  wondered  what  other 
things  besides  the  names 
of  bones  were  recorded  in 
her  memory.  Plenty,  I  do 
not  doubt. 

The  next  thing  I  remem- 
ber is  a  story  that  went 
around  when  Jenny  en- 
tered high  school.  The 
pupils  had  to  fill  out  a 
form  that  had  on  it  ques- 
tions as  to  parents'  given 
names,  place  of  birth,  and 
so  on.  After  "Father's 
given  name?  "  Jenny  wrote,  "  I  don't  know." 
And  that  was  too  good  a  story  for  a  young 
high-school  teacher  to  keep.  It  went  all  over 
town  and  I  heard  it  from  at  least  a  half 
dozen.  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
bad  if  Jenny  hadn't  been  so  smart.  You 
never  could  deny  her  cleverness.  It  was  too 
much  to  bear,  that  she  was  illegitimate  and 
smart  to  boot.  And  probably  the  other  chil- 
dren would  have  forgiven  everything  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  their  parents.  A  few  tried  to 
be  nice  to  her,  but  it  was  always  too  plain 
that  they  were  taking  sides  and  Jenny  would 
accept  no  pity. 

You  might  have  thought,  too,  that  Mary 
Penfield  would  have  softened  with  the  years 
and  with  John's  success,  but  she  didn't.  She 
grew  prouder  and  harder.  She  never  forgot. 
One  day  I  was  in  North  Linfield  and  I 
stopped  in  to  see  Elsie  Graves  for  a  minute. 
Elsie's  husband  w^s  principal  of  the  high 
school  there.  "Just  wanted  to  bring  greetings 
from  Letty,"  I  told  her,  "and  a  can  of  our 
maple  sirup." 

"Come  in.  Will,"  she  said.  So  I  went  in 
and  sat  down  for  a  little  while. 

"Haven't  seen  you  over  at  Mary's  in  a 
long  time,"  I  told  her. 

"I'm  afraid  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  you 
do,"  Elsie  said.  "Will,  I  don't  hold  with 
family  quarrels  and  I'd  be  willing  to  forget 
this  one,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  just 
not  welcome  at  Mary's  any  more.  I  spoke 
my  mind  once  too  often." 

"Well,  come  see  us,  Elsie.  You're  welcome 
there." 

"I'll  do  that.  But  I  know  it  just  stirs 
things  up  if  I  come  to  town  without  seeing 
Mary.  Tom  keeps  telling  me  it's  not  my 
fault,  but  in  a  way  it  is.  If  Tom  and  I  had 
differences,  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  Mary 
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Learn  this  easy  way  to  kill 
her  quicic  .  .  .  Spray  with  Flit! 
It's  sudden  death  to  every  breed 
of  mosquito.  But  more  important, 
it  wipes  out  Anopheles  .  .  .  the 
mosquito  that  carries  dread  ma- 
laria .  .  .  the  one  mosquito  that 
always  lands  nose  down. 

But  don't  let  her  land!  For 

once  she  has  taken  a  bite  of  blood 
from  even  one  malaria  victim  .  .  . 
she  may  spread  wracking  chills 
and  burning  miseries  throughout 
a  whole  community. 

Arm  yourself  with  Flit... and 

stop  this  vicious  carrier  of  disease 
before  she  can  reach  your  family. 
Spray  Flit  in  dark  corners,  where 
she  lurks.  Spray  it  on  stagnant 
water,  where  she  breeds.  Spray  it 
on  all  mosquitoes  in  the  air  I 

Remember,  Anopheles  strikes 
when  you  least  expect  it.  So  don't 
delay.  Get  a  big  supply  of  Flit, 
today! 

FLIT 

kills  mosquitoes,  ants, 
moths,  flies,  bedbugs  and 
other  household  pests. 


Be  sure  it's  Fill. 

Ask  for  the 

yellow  package 

Witt)  the 

black  band. 


Copr.  1944, 

Stanco  iDcorporated 


or  anyone  trying  to  straighten  them  out.  I'd 
have  thought,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  no 
one's  business  but  ours.  John's  not  my  dish, 
never  was— he's  too  handsome,  too  much 
the  bag  of  wind  for  my  taste— but  he  has  his 
good  points,  too,  and,  after  all,  he  was  Mary's 
choice.  She  could  have  had  anyone,  Mary 
could,  and  she  wanted  John  Penfield.  She 
doesn't  want  him  any  more,  but  she  won't  let 
him  go,  and  that  seems  low-down  to  me.  If 
John  married  her  for  her  money,  as  a  good 
many  said,  he's  paid  plenty.  I  don't  envy 
him.  ...  I'm  talking  too  much  again,  but 
you  don't  gossip,  Will.  The  trouble  was  that 
I  talked  too  much  to  Mary  and  she  as  good 
as  put  me  out  of  her  house.  And  serves  me 
right— it  wasn't  my  business." 

"Maybe  their  personal  affairs  weren't, 
Elsie,"  I  told  her,  "but  the  trouble  is  that 
those  affairs  touch  the  whole  town  and  have 
made  an  ugliness  there  that  I  don't  like.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  half  so  concerned 
over  Mary's  unhappiness  as  I  am  about 
Jenny  Petrie's.  If  that  child's  life  is  spoiled 
I  shall  find  it  hard  to  forgive  your  sister." 

"Of  course  it's  hard  for  Mary,  too.  Will." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  if  you  knew  the  child, 
Elsie,  you'd  see  what  I  mean.  She's  the 
prettiest  and  the  smartest  child  in  town. 
But  she's  just  never  accepted.  I  can  see  how 
Mary  might  find  it  hard  to  forgive  Kitty  or 
John,  but  when  her  grudge  reaches  out  to 
Jenny— well,  I  can't  take  it  charitably." 

"  I  know.  It's  too  bad  Kitty  stayed  there, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  why  shouldn't  she— as  well  as 
John?" 

"No  reason,  except  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  Jenny  somewhere  else." 

"Probably  Kitty  has  her  selfishness,  too, 
though  it's  a  different  kind.  It's  more  like 
defiance." 

I  came  home,  feeling  none  too  happy. 

1  don't  suppose  Jenny  was  in  our  house 
more  than  seven  or  eight  times  all  the  time 
she  was  in  high  school.  She  came  twice  and 
asked  to  look  at  my  books,  my  medical 
books.  Two  or  three  times  Letty  got  her  to 
do  something  with  her. 

Once  Letty's  niece  from  the  West  was 
here  and  Letty  asked  Jenny  to  supper  to 
meet  her.  I  remember  the  three  of  them  read 
poetry  aloud  that  night,  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire  on  the  floor  and  looking  happy.  But 
that  was  more  or  less  spoiled  when  Janet 
was  asked  to  a  luncheon  at  Carol  Bush's 
house  and  asked,  "Where's  Jenny  Petrie?  I 
think  she's  wonderful!"  She  was  told  the 
Truth  about  Jenny.  Oh,  she  still  liked  her, 
but  it  made  a  difference.  She  even  went 
down  to  the  meat  market,  climbed  the  side 
stairs  and  asked  for  her,,  but  that  was  more 
because  she  was  a  brave  youngster  and  a  fair 
one.  She  looked  troubled  when  she  came 
back  and  my  wife  asked  her  if  Jenny  hadn't 
been  at  home. 

"Yes,  she  was  home,"  Janet  said,  "but  I 
don't  think  she  wanted  to  see  me  much." 

My  wife  said,  "Come  over  here  by  the 
fire,  Janet."  Janet  came  and  curled  up 
against  my  wife's  knee.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
about  Jenny,"  Letty  said.  And  she  told  her 
the  story  as  we  knew  it.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
same  story  in  essence  that  Janet  had  heard 
at  Carol's,  but  you  could  see  her  young  face 
getting  thoughtful  and  sad  and  more  mature 
as  she  listened.  "Now  you  don't  have  to  be 
friends  with  Jenny,"  my  wife  said.  "It's  up 
to  you,  dear.  But  you  must  know  that  she 
knows  very  well  the  difference  between 
friendship  and  pity.  She  has  learned  it  the 
hard  way." 

I  like  to  recall  what  happened  after  that. 
Janet  had  only  two  more  days  with  us.  That 
night  she  was  walking  down  the  street  with 
the  two  Bush  girls,  Carol  and  Sadie,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  she  said,  "Oh,  I  can't  go  any 
farther !  I  want  to  go  up  and  tell  Jenny  some- 
thing!" and  she  ran  across  the  street,  calling 
out,  "Hi,  Jenny!"  as  she  went  up  the  steps. 
And  she  brought  Jenny  back  to  the  house 
with  her  and  they  played  duets  on  the  piano 
and  Jenny  laughed  and  was  lovelier  and 
happier  than  I'd  ever  seen  her.  And  the  next 
day  Janet  begged  her  to  go  skating  with  her 
and  Jenny  went.  Janet  went  home  that 
(Continued  on  Page  105) 


1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film  ! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  . .  .  Halo   rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely  I 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away   unsightly   loose   dandruff   like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today  ...  in  10*  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 
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}jnr*     ^yyi ^"2^^    ^^y^ ^^flTi i    iT     SCIENCE   CAN   MEASURE    the    energj^   your 
^^     iii/\Jif^    C/#^C^#  t^^r      •         body  expends  in  action  or  at  rest.  A  device 

^^^  /  captures  exhaled  breath  in  a  large,  sealed 

bag.  The  contents  are  analyzed  to  reveal 
how  much  "body  fuel"  has  been  used. 
Since  all  energy  can  be  expressed  in  units 
of  dextrose,  this  device  may  well  be  called 
a  "dextrose-energy  meter".  It  indicates  the 
amount  of  dextrose  needed  to  replace  the 
energy  consumed;  dextrose  being  the  sugar 
used  directly  for  energy  within  the  body. 


MODELING  CLOTHES  in  an  exclu- 
sive New  York  shop  is  regarded 
as  tiring  work,  ^'et  the  dextrose- 
energy  incler  found  that  Miss 
Mattie  Rcid  used  up  energy  at  the 
rate  of  only  1 J '2  ounces  of  dextrose 
per  hour.  In  fast  tennis,  however. 
Miss  Rcid  used  energy  at  the  rate 
of  43^  ounces  of  dextrose  j)er  hour. 


A    VICTORY    GARDEN     to 

Cliff  Raynor  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  great  place 
to  relax  after  a  hard 
day  •  in    the    defense 

plant.  Swinging  a  hoe  takes  only  3^:4  oimces  of 
dextrose  per  hour.  Swinging  a  heavy  grinder  calls 
for  dextrose  at  the  rate  of  43<^  ounces  per  hour. 


AFTER  A  BUSY  DAY  in  his  big  modern  food  market — using 
up  energy  at  the  rate  of  2J^  ounces  of  dextrose  per  hour 
— Mr.  Patsy  dWgostino  asks  nothing  better  than  to 
spend  a  quiet  evening  with  a  book.  Even  reading  takes 
almost  1  ounce  of  dextrose 
per  hour.  Mr.  d'Agostino  . 


DEXTROSE  is  a  soientifir  name.  It  is 
lidl  a  trademark.  It  (lcs<Tibes  a  vital, 
natural  sugar — sparkling  white,  crys- 
talline, mildly  sweet,  refreshing  to 
taste — food  energy  in  its  purest  form. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
One  of  the  producers  of 

dextrose 

Jbod-energy  sugar 


is  a  prominent  figure  in  grocery  trade  organizations. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  nutrition,  knows  much 
about  it.  While  the  energy  tests  were  being  made,  he 
pointed  out  many  items  on  his  shelves  that  are  rich  in 
dextrose.  These  include  canned  fruits  and  juices,  soft 
drinks,  baked  goods,  candy,  jains  and  jellies,  table 
syrups,  and  many  others.  To  all  these  foods,  dextrose 
adds  food-energy  value  and  generally  improves  texture 
and  flavor.  Look  for  the  word  "dextrose"  on  food  labels. 
It  means  genuine  food-energy  value  at  no  extra   cost. 
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(Continued  from  Page  103) 
night.  I've  always  felt  fond  of  her  since  that 
time. 

But  those  bright  spots  were  few  and  far 
between  for  Jenny.  She  grew  tall  and  all  of 
a  sudden  the  boys  began  to  notice  her.  It 
was  small  wonder,  for  Jenny  was  too  beauti- 
ful not  to  be  noticed.  "  She  has  mystery,"  my 
wife  said  once,  and  I  suppose  that's  a  good 
way  of  describing  her.  She  always  looked 
at  you  directly,  as  I  have  said,  but  her  eyes 
reserved  judgment,  told  you  nothing.  Yet 
I've  never  expected  as  much  of  any  child  as 
of  Jenny  Petrie. 

She  began  to  go  around  with  boys:  young 
Bean,  whose  father  ran  the  canning  factory; 
Pete  Donnell,  Eddie  Milford.  Oh,  she  didn't 
go  to  parties — not  to  the  corn  roasts  and 
canoe  trips  and  tennis  parties  the  high- 
school  students  were  always  having.  She 
wasn't  one  of  the  gang,  not  then  or  ever. 
But  you  began  to  see  her  alone  with  this  one 
or  that,  playing  tennis  on  the  school  court 
with  Eddie,  walking  down  to  the  canoe  pier 
with  Pete,  dancing  at  the  Green  Lantern 
with  Harold  Bean. 

People  began  quickly  enough  to  put  the 
same  tags  on  her  they'd  once  used  for  Kitty. 
The  other  girls  could  take  the  lonely  walk 
down  by  the  cemetery  with  their  boys,  they 
could  come  in  at  all  hours  from  dances — but 
not  Jen  Petrie,  it  seemed.  When  she  did 
these  things  she  was  bad. 

My  wife  was  anxious  about  her  those  days. 
One  night  she  asked  Jenny  if  she  wouldn't 
stay  in  and  answer  the  phone  while  we  went 
to  some  doings.  She  told  Jenny  she  could 
have  someone  with  her  if  she  liked.  And 
Jenny  came  with  Harold  Bean.  When  we 
came  in  at  eleven  we  found  the  desk  strewn 
with  papers — they  had  been  doing  trigo- 
nometry problems. 

But  that  summer  the  Beans  insisted  on 
Harold's  going  off  to  camp.  "We  really  want 
to  get  him  away  from  that  Petrie  girl,"  Mrs. 
Bean  said  openly.  "A  boy  Harold's  age  is 
pretty  impressionable — and  if  a  girl's  pretty 
enough  it  goes  to  his  head.  It  doesn't  matter 
to  him  what  bad  stock  she  comes  from." 

It  was  when  Jenny  was  a  senior — not  yet 
sixteen — that  one  day  I  found  Bess  Whit- 
comb  sitting  in  my  office.  I  hadn't  seen  her 
in  some  time  and  I  thought  she  looked 
thinner,  not  so  buxom  and  full  of  her 
boisterous  good  humor  as  usual. 

"Well,  Bess?"  I  said. 

"Well,  doc,"  she  answered  wryly.  "I've 
come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  want  to  make 
you  executor  of  my  estate." 

"Me?  Why  me?"  I  asked  her. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  can  trust  you,  that's  all. 
I  think  I've  got  a  cancer,  doc.  My  mother 
died  of  one  and  I  know  the  symptoms.  You 
can  find  out  if  you've  a  mind  to,  but  I'm 
sure.  I've  lost  a  lot  of  weight — well,  there 
are  other  things  too.    But  that's  not  what 


^^ 


"I  guess  I  won'  the  able  to 
fix  anything  else  today.' 


I've  come  for.  I  want  to  leave  what  little 
I've  got  to  Jenny  Petrie  and  I  want  her  to 
get  it,  not  Kitty  or  anyone  else.  It's  not  a 
whole  lot,  but  it  ought  to  get  her  through 
college.  I  want  to  leave  my  will  with  you 
and  I  want  you  to  dole  the  rnoney  out  as  you 
see  fit.  .  .  .  Now  if  you  want  to  give  me  the 

once-over,  doc " 

She  was  right.  She  did  have  a  cancer,  not 
operable.  I  hated  to  tell  her.  I  didn't  have 
to,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

"You  don't  need  to  hem  and  haw  with 

me,  doc,"  she  said.  "How  long  have  I  got?" 

"Maybe  a  year,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  think  it'll  be  that  long." 

She  died  the  week  after  Commencement, 

as  if  she'd  timed  it  that  way.  When  I  called 

Jenny  over  and  told  her  about  the  will,  she 

just  looked  at  me  in  the  oddest  way. 

DESS  was  a  fine  woman — and  I  think 
it  was  a  fine  thing  to  do,  leaving  you  this 
money,"  I  said.  "If  you're  careful,  it  will 
see  you  through  college,  at  least  till  you  be- 
gin interning,  and  that's  a  long  way  off." 

"I— I  thought " 

"You  thought  what,  Jenny?  That  she 
didn't  like  you?" 

"No,  not  exactly  that." 
"  Well,  she  did.  She  loved  you  very  much." 
"Yes,  I  see  now,"  Jenny  said.  Then  she 
smiled  at  me  a  little  and  said,  "She  laughed 
so  much!  As  if  she  meant  it!" 
"Yes,  she  did  that,  Jenny." 
It  was  that  very  week  of  Bess'  funeral 
that  a  strange  thing  occurred.  The  mills  of 
the  gods — on  June  thirtieth  those  words  are 
in  my  wife's  diary.   I  had  been  up  all  night 
and  had  had  to  do  a  Caesarean  in  a  farm- 
house kitchen.  I'd  turned  in  and  was  read- 
ing when  the  doorbell  rang.    I  heard  Letty 
telling  someone  I   had  gone  to  bed,  then 
Letty  came  in  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Will,"  she  said,  "  I'm  sorry,  but  he's  very 
insistent.  It's  John  Penfield.  Shall  I  let  him 
come  in  here?" 
"Is  he  sick?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  But  he  looks  upset." 
"Well,  let  him  come  in." 
He  came  in  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  He  had  on  a  white  linen  suit  and  was 
tanned  and  handsome  as  always.  He  carried 
a  walking  stick — one  of  his  senatorial  sym- 
bols. He  sat  down,  put  the  stick  on  the  floor 
beside  him.   He  did  look  upset. 

"What's  the  matter,  John?"  I  said. 
"It's  a  pretty  long  story.  Will.    I  don't 
know  how  to  begin.  You  seemed  to  be  the 
only  person  I  could  trust  with  it." 
"I  never  voted  for  you,"  I  told  him. 
He  smiled,  but  it  was  not  his  usual  dis- 
arming politician's  smile.   "That  may  be 
why,"  he  admitted  with  more  cynicism  than 
I'd  ever  noted  in  him. 

"And  I'm  apt  to  tell  my  wife  everything." 
He  gave  me  a  quick  look  then,  as  if  he 
didn't  quite  know  how  to  take  that.  "  Well, 
I  trust  Letty  too,"  he  said  quite 
quietly.  He  was  surprising  me. 
The  wind  seemed  gone  out  of  my 
sails. 

"All  right.  Go  ahead,"  I  told 
him. 

"Will,  I  want  to  turn  over 
some  money  to  you.  I  want  it 
used  for  a  certain  purpose  and  I 
don't  want  it  known  where  it 
came  from." 

This  sounded  so  familiar  that 
I  dare  say  I  stared  at  him.  "And 
the  purpose?"  I  asked. 

"  I  want  it  used  to  send  Jenny 

Petrie  through  college."  I  think 

it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  say  that. 

"Why  Jenny  Petrie?"  I  asked 

him. 

"She's  my  daughter."  He  said 
it  almost  as  if  relieved  to  have 
put  it  in  words. 

"Yes,  I  knew."  I  told  him. 
"I  supposed  you  did.    I  sup- 
pose everyone  knows." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  Oddly 
enough,  John,  I  don't  think  peo- 
ple do  know.  She  looks  very  like 
you  too." 

"Do  you  think  so;  Will?  I've 
sometimes  thought  she  looked  so 
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Of  course  you  want  the 
pick  of  the  nation's  crops 
for  your  home-canned 
foods!  Grand  fruits!  Crisp, 
flavorful  vegetables!  So, 
moke  your  A&P  Super 
Market's  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Department  your 
headquarters.  There  you'll 
always  find  abundant  sup- 
plies .  .  .  wide  variety... 
and  thrifty  prices! 


''ince  home-cannin<;  calls  for  large  quantities  of  fresli  fruits 
and  vegetables... it  will  pay  you  to  turn  to  the  "Victory  Garden" 
of  your  A&P  Super  Market.  Here  you  will  find  the  finest  from 
farm  and  orchard  .  .  .  attractively  priced.  And  with  the  tidy 
savings  you  make  . .  .  you  can  "put-up"  a  more  ample  reserve 
of  food  for  next  winter  at  a  smaller  outlay* 

A&P's  attractive  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  values ^are  yours 
because  we  have  developed  one  of  the  most  caj^able  organiza- 
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these  fine  fresh  foods  di.ect  to  you.  These  direct  methods  not 
only  help  retain  the  gi  rden-frcshness  and  flavor- — but  also 
eliminate  many  unnecessary  handling  and  transportation  costs 
.  .  .  bringing  savings  to  you. 
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1.  Room  for  growing  toes 

2.  Correlated  heel-to-ball  fit 

3.  No  binding  instep 
A.  Age-conforming  arches 

5.  Ankle-hugging  top  lines 

6.  Snug,  pear-shaped  heels 

7.  Straight-trtrnd  lasts 

8.  Free-action  flexibility 

9.  Soft,  durable  uppers 
10.  Hugged,  long-wearing  soles 


.  .  .  because  war  has  made  bigger  dif- 
ferences than  ever  in  the  way  chil- 
dren's shoes  ivear  and  hold  their  shape. 

You  can't  see  these  differences  when 
you  buy  .  .  .  they're  inside  .  .  .  yet 
they're  vitally  important  to  longwear 
and  foot  protection. 

So  today  .  .  .  more  than  ever  .  .  .  it's 
a  trustworthy  brand  that  counts  .  .  . 
and  you  can  trust  Poll-Parrot  and 
Star  Brand  .  .  .  with  Built-in  Fit.* 

War  or  no  war,  these  names  mean 
sturdy  inner  construction  .  .  .  rugged 
materials  that  give  long  wear  and  hold 
their  shape  .  .  .  doubly  important  now 
when  shoes  must  be  re-soled. 

Don't  guess  .  .  .  choose  Poll-Parrot 
or  Star  Brand  and  be  sure  of  dollar- 
for-dollar  value  in  the  shoes  your 
children  wear. 

ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 

Division  of  the  International  Shoe  Co. 

ST.   LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Pol  I -Parrot 

AND 

STAR  BRAND  SHOES 


Buy  freedom 

for  your   children 

—  with  WAR   BONDS 


much  like  me  that  she  might  as  well  have 
had  a  tag  on  her,  proclaiming  it."  Then 
he  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  said,  "I'm 
terribly  tired.  Will." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,"  I  told  him.  "But  this 
money,  John,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"She  doesn't  need  it.  Her  college  educa- 
tion is  provided  for." 

"By  you?" 

"No,  by  Bess  Whitcomb." 

His  handsome  mouth  went  tight  and  he 
looked  as  if  I  had  hit  him — as,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  I  suppose  I  had. 

"I'm  sorry,  John,"  I  said  to  him.  "But 
it's  just  as  well  all  around,  I'd  say." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  had  the  feeling 
that  life  was  just  too  much  trouble."  He  lit  a 
cigarette  and  I  saw  his  hands  were  shaking. 

"I've  had  some  low  moments — when 
human  nature  just  seemed  "beyond  help." 

"But  never  moments  when  you  didn't 
feel  that  you  could  help,  if  given  a  chance, 
I'll  be  bound,"  he  said  with  some  bitterness. 

"No,  I  guess  not." 

"And  you've  got  a  good  marriage." 

"Yes,  I've  got  a  good  marriage,''  I  told 
him.  Then  I  said,  knowing  I  was  poking  in, 
but  feeling  that  he  longed  for  it,  "Of  course 
Mary  knows  about  Jenny?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Why  doesn't  she  divorce  you?" 

"  She's  proud."  His  voice  was  bitter  again. 

"I  should  think  she  might  be  too  proud 
to  live  with  you." 

"Yes,  you  might,  mightn't  you?  No,  she's 
not  too  proud  for  that.  That  would  be  ad- 
mitting she  could  make  mistakes  too.  .  .  . 
Will,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I'm  not  really 
useful — not  needed  by  anyone.  Mary 
doesn't  need  me.  Not  even  to  father  a  fam- 
ily!   Kitty  won't  look  at 

me.  Jenny — well,  she's  got       

Bess  Whitcomb's  money. 
I  'd  been  saving  a  long  time 
for  this.  Will.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  would  be  something 
to  do,  something  that 
counted.  And  now  that 
isn't  needed.  .  . .  How  long 
does  a  man  have  to  go  on 
paying  for  his  mistakes?" 

"Forever,    I    guess." 

"Yes,  forever,  it  seems. 

I'm   a  hot-blooded  man,       

Will.  I'm  not  a  saint— 
but  I'm  not  altogether  a  fool  or  a  villain, 
either.  I  could  have  made  Mary  happy,  I 
think,  if  she'd  have  let  me.  I  didn't  set  out 
to  seduce  Kitty;  it  was — well,  it  was  one 
of  those  things  a  man  does  when  he's 
been  starved  about  so  long.  I  don't  mean 
physically  starved,  sexually  starved — but  a 
man's  got  to  have  some  warmth  somewhere." 

"You're  right— a  man  does  need  warmth 
in  his  life.  He  needs  to  be  needed.  There's 
not  much  I  can  say  except  the  old  tripe 
about  making  yourself  useful  in  the  one  spot 
where  you  have  a  toe  hold — in  politics.  Cold 
comfort,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  it's  very  cold  comfort.  .  .  .  Well, 
I'll  run  along."  He  picked  up  his  stick, 
stood  up.  Then  he  paused  and  looked  back 
at  me  and  said,  "She's  a  pretty  wonderful 
kid,  isn't  she — in  spite  of  everything?" 

"She  is  that,  John.  A  girl  in  a  million. 
She's  going  to  be  a  doctor." 

"A  doctor!"  He  looked  surprised,  but 
pleased.  "Well,  good  night.  Will." 

"Good  night,  John." 

My  wife  came  in  after  a  while  with  a  tray 
of  sandwiches  and  coffee.  It  came  over  me 
with  a  rush  how  much  warmth  she  had 
given  to  my  life  over  the  years. 

"John  wants  to  put  Jenny  through  col- 
lege," I  told  her. 

"Oh,  poor  John,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  poor  John.  You  know,  I  liked  him 
tonight,  Letty.  He  wasn't  his  usual  Holly- 
wood self.  He's  had  a  cold  life." 

I  wanted  to  tell  her  about  my  own  sense 
of  warmth,  but  I  only  drank  my  coffee,  set- 
tled down  and  read  a  while.  Perhaps  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  say  anything,  but  I  wish 
I  had  all  the  same.  It  may  be  that  my  wife 
didn't  know  all  I  thought,  as  it  always 
seemed  she  did.   I  wish  I  had  said  more. 


IT'S  THE  TRUTH 

^  A  teacher  asked  her  class 
^  the  difference  between  "re- 
sults" and  "consequences." 
A  bright  girl  replied,  "Re- 
sidts  arc  what  you  expect,  and 
consequences    are    what    you 

S'^l-  —EDWIN   HAMLIN   CARR: 

Putnam's  Reody  Speech-moker. 
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Milford's  failed  that  summer.  There  were 
three  chain  stores  in  town  now  and  there 
wasn't  any  place  for  an  independent  grocer 
who  had  to  charge  a  cent  more  on  every- 
thing. He  had  a  lot  of  bills  on  his  books. 
Milford's  was  an  institution  in  our  town- 
it  was  a  pity  that  it  had  to  go. 

The  bitter  part  was  that  his  failure  was 
probably  due  more  to  the  fact  that  Ife  had 
hired  Kitty  Petrie  than  to  the  fact  that  he 
charged  a  little  more  than  the  other  grocers. 
She'd  certainly  behaved  herself.  But  she 
looked  just  the  way  people  think  a  bad 
woman  ought  to  look.  She  wore  too  much 
make-up  and  her  nice  naturally  curly  hair 
was  combed  into  hard  waves  that  looked 
.artificial.  And  she  wore,  too,  a  hard  and 
defiant  look  that  held  people  off.  Her  face 
had  become  a  little  thin  and  pinched-looking. 
And  her  being  there  in  Milford's  put  Milford 
on  her  side.  I'd  even  heard  whispers  that 
he  was  interested  in  her  himself,  which  was 
certainly  not  the  case. 

Milford  went  to  work  in  the  sawmill, 
which  was  something  of  a  comedown  for 
him.  Kitty  didn't  get  a  job  for  a  while, 
but  along  in  the  fall,  after  Jenny  had  gone 
to  college,  she  went  to  work  for  Mrs.  Gid- 
dings.  I  didn't  ask  Kitty  again  to  come 
work  for  us — I  knew  she  never  would. 

My  wife  always  did  all  her  own  work, 
except  that  the  laundry  was  sent  out  and 
twice  a  year  Mrs.  O'Neill  came  to  help  with 
the  house  cleaning.  I  urged  Letty  to  have  a 
housekeeper,  for  there's  always  the  tele- 
phone ringing  and  the  extras  that  a  doctor's 
household  entails,  but  she  said  she  didn't 
want  anyone. 

"Will,   I'd  rather  not,"  she  said.   "I'm 

more  myself  when  I'm  alone  with  you.    I 

like  to  cook  the  things  you 

and  I  like  to  eat.  Well,  we 

both  see  lots  of  people  and 
when  we're  alone  I  like  us 
to  be  really  alone." 

I  felt  the  same  way,  and 
yet  I  didn't  like  to  have 
her  work  so  hard.  I  sup- 
pose I  didn't  urge  too  hard, 
for  it  was  always  just 
Letty  and  I ;  and  the  quiet 
hours  we  had  here  in  this 
room,  with  the  fire  going 

like  this,  I    in   bed  with 

a  book  and  Letty  sitting 

with  her  sewing  and  the  firelight  making 
her  round  face  so  pleasant  and  peaceful. 
Those  few  hours  were  our  real  life — our  bit 
of  earned  income,  you  might  say.  I  still 
feel  they  belonged  to  us  and  that  we  would 
both  have  been  poorer  people  without  them. 

It  wasn't  the  way  it  was  with  John  and 
Mary  Penfield.  They  had  to  have  other  peo- 
ple around  to  feel  alive  at  all.  They  were 
nothing  alone  together,  worse  than  nothing. 
Even  yet  I  shiver  at  the  thought  of  John 
Penfield  going  up  to  his  room  alone  at  night 
after  the  guests  had  gone,  and  Mary  going 
to  her  room,  and  coldness  settling  down 
over  that  big  house. 

There  was  plenty  said  about  Jenny's  going 
to  college.  Of  course  Bess  Whitcomb's  be- 
quest was  noted  in  the  local  paper,  so  the 
facts  about  where  Jenny  got  her  money  were 
clear  enough,  but  nevertheless  there  was 
plenty  said.  "Birds  of  a  feather!"  was  the 
least  of  these  remarks.  "Nobody  in  town 
but  Jenny  Petrie'd  take  the  money.  It's 
tainted,  if  money  ever  was!"  .  .  .  "She's 
certainly  reaching  beyond  herself,  Jen  Petrie ! 
I  suppose  she  wants  to  go  where  there  are 
plenty  of  young  men!"  And  so  on  and  on. 
Some  few  thought  she  showed  gumption  and 
wished  her  well,  but  the  other  voices  were 
louder. 

Jenny  came  to  the  house  before  she  went 
to  college.  We  were  in  the  kitchen  where  my 
wife  was  shelling  peas  for  dinner  and  Jenny 
began  to  help  Letty  with  the  peas.  She  wore 
a  white  sweater  with  the  sleeves  pushed  up 
above  her  elbows  and  a  blue  pleated  skirt. 
She  still  wore  her  hair  much  the  same  way 
as  she  had  when  a  child,  cut  rather  long  with 
a  ribbon  around  it. 

"Well,  Jenny,  you're  really  starting  at 
last,"  my  wife  said. 

(Continued  on  Page  lOSj 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


"Here  she  comes!  Gosh!"  —  "Bet  she's  hit- 
ting 120!"  —"Talk  about  your  streamlined 
horsepower!  Wow!" 

Young  America  lined  the  tracks  the  sum- 
mer of  1934  when  the  Zephyr  made  its 
Streaking,  record-breaking  run  from  Denver 
to  Chicago. 

But  years  before  this  Diesel-engined  train 
ushered  in  a  new  kind  of  railroading, 
General  Motors  men  were  working  out  the 
problems  of  this  new  motive  power— com- 
pactness, limitations  of  size  and  weight,  a 
new  cylinder  block,  double  the  horse- 
pow^er  per  cylinder. 

A  new^  Diesel  engine  came  into  being  that 
powers  trains  of  many  railroads  all  over  the 
United  States  —  with  an  over-all  economy 
never  before  equaled.  But  there  was  never 
any  idea  of  stopping,  even  with  this  power 
problem  solved. 


In  fact,  every  day  for  many  years— up  to  and 
including  today  —  General  Motors  men  have 
been  on  a  non-stop  schedule  of  developing 
the  Diesel  engine. 

And  when  a  mechanized  war  broke  over  us, 
a  clamor  for  this  compact  economical  power 
plant  arose  from  those  who  saw  its  tremen- 
dous possibilities. 

Today,  some  of  those  same  eleven-year-olds 
of  1934  who  cheered  the  Diesel-powered 
Zephyr  now  listen  to  the  smooth  rush  of 
thousands  of  horsepower  in  Diesel-powered 
submarines.  Cruising  in  enemy  waters  close 
enough  for  a  periscope  view  of  Fujiyama,  or 
chuffing  home  with  a  new  broom  of  triumph 
lashed  to  the  masthead 
—  the  Diesels  are  com- 
ing through  in  a  big 
way  in  the  "hush-hush" 


service,  as  well  as  in  tanks,  landing  barges 
and  all  types  of  naval  equipment. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  were  ready  to  come 
through  was  that  in  normal  peacetime  work 
General  Motors  men,  seeking  to  provide 
more  and  better  things  for  more  people,  had 
built  up  a  backlog  of  experience  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

America  is  rich  in  such  experience  because 
here  men  have  always  received  just  rewards 
for  undertaking  new  things. 

That  is  the  idea  that  gave  us  the  bountiful 
life  we  knew  in  prewar  America.  It  has 
proved  mighty  useful  in  war.  The  same  idea 
will  keep  on  providing  more  and  better 
things  for  more  people  in  peace. 
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AT  WORK: 


"OH!  my  back  again 
-now  ril  lose  more 
^,   time!" 


a 


ff 


LATER:  k 

The  SPENCER  ^ 

SUPPORT  my  doctor 
prescribed  with  his 
treatment  enables  me 
to  work  full  time  now, 

wrofe  a  soldier's  wife. 

Every  day  Spencer  Supports  are  helping  to 
put  war  and  home  front  workers  back  on  their 
jobs.  Here's  why  Spencer  Supports  are  so  ef- 
fective:  every  one  is  individually  designed,  cut, 
and  made  to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  the 
one  person  who  is  to  wear  it.  Each  Spencer  is 
guaranteed  never  to  lose  its  shape.  A  support 
that  loses  its  shape  loses  its  effectiveness. 

Spencers  are  prescribed  for  inoperable  her- 
nia, back  pains  and  injuries,  ptosis  (dropped 
abdominal  organs),  maternity,  after  child- 
birth or  an  operation,  movable  kidney,  spinal 
arthritis,  sciatica,  some  forms  of  heart  dis- 
ease, spinal  curvature,  breast  removal,  and 
other  breast  problems.  Spencer  Corsetieres 
neither  diagnose  nor  prescribe.  If  you  have 
troublesome  symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 
Spencer  Supports  (masculine  in  appearance) 
are  prescribed  for  men;  Spencers  are  also  de- 
signed for  children. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free  Information 

Spencer  Supports  are  never  sold  in  stores.  At 
your  convenience  a  registered,  specially  trained 


A  Spencer  Sacroiliac  Support  indi- 
vidually designed  for  the  ivoman  pic- 
tured wearing  it.  The  simple  belt  and 
pad  (see  inset)  is  concealed  under  the 
support,  but  is  easily  adjusted  from      Spencer  Corsetiere  will  call  at  your  home.  No 


the  outside.  (Note  how  Spencer 
Breast  Support  holds  breasts  in 
healthful  position.) 


obligation.  Send  coupon  below  or  telephone  near- 
est Spencer  Corsetiere.  ' 


Would  You  Like  to  Help 
Other  Women? 

War  conditions  have  increased 

the  number  of  women  who 

need  Spencer  Supports  if  they 

are  to  remain  active.  Openings 

in  every  state  for  intelligent 

women  to  render  this  important  service. 

D  Check  here  for  details.  We  train  you. 

Also  made  in  Canada  at  Rock  island,  Quebec, 


Write  to  Anne  Spencer  today! 

Spencer  Inc., 141  Derby  Ave..  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet.  I  have 
marked  my  posture  problem  at  left. 
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(Continued  from  Page  106) 

I  remembered  the  dog  and  the  bird's  skele- 
ton and  I  said,  "She  started  a  long  time  ago." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Letty  said.  "But  it's  a 
new  world  for  all  that.  A  bigger  world." 
Then  she  smiled  at  Jenny  and  said,  "You 
need  a  bigger  world,  Jenny — a  bigger  and  a 
kinder  world.  It  hasn't  been  easy  for  you 
here.  It's  hard  to  be  yourself  when  people 
are  always  watching  and  criticizing — but 
you've  always  been  yourself  just  the  same." 

Jenny  stopped  shelling  peas,  put  one  arm 
over  the  back  of  the  chair.  She  didn't  show 
resentment  or  even  surprise  that  my  wife 
had  spoken  to  her  so  openly. 

She  said,  "  I  think  about  that  sometimes — 
about  myself,  being  yourself  and  no  one  else. 
It's  funny  how  hard  it  is,  isn't  it?  There's 
just  Bess  and  you  and  Mr.  Milford — they're 
the  only  ones  in  all  this  town  that  are  like 
that.  I  should  think  people  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  someone  else  all  the  time." 

"Well,  if  you're  mean  inside,  maybe  it's 
better  to  put  on  a  front  of  something  else," 
I  said,  thinking  about  what  the  town  would 
be  like  if  everyone's  true  nature  showed  on 
the  outside. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You'd  at  least  know 
where  they  stood,"  Jenny  said.  "There's  my 
father — pretending  to  be  such  a  big  shot  all 
the  time,  when  he's  just  lonely  and  quiet  in- 
side. What's  the  use  of  it?  How  does  it  make 
you  any  happier?"  Just  like  that  she  said 
it,  bringing  it  in  as  calmly  as  if  she  were 
talking  of  someone  else. 

"Yes,  your  father  is  a  very  lonely  man," 
my  wife  said.  "But  you  wouldn't  want  him 
going  around  weeping  about  it,  would  you?  " 

"You  don't  have  to  weep  about  it,"  Jenny 
said.  "You  just  don't  have  to  laugh  and  talk 
all  the  time,  that's  all." 

"Your  father's  a  very  proud  man — too 
proud  to  show  his  heart  to  the  world,"  I  said. 

She  looked  a  little  puz- 
zled and  troubled."!  don't 
see  what  pride's  got  to  do 
with  it,"  she  said.  "You 
don't  fool  anybody,  do 
you?" 

"Yes,  you  can  fool  some 
people,"  I  told  her.  "You 
can  fool  quite  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. Not  everyone  is  sen- 
sitive enough  to  know  the 

difference,    Jenny.    Not       

nearly  everyone." 

Then  my  wife  set  the  pan  on  the  table  and 
smiled  at  Jenny,  though  her  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears,  and  she  said,  "I've  got  a  going- 
away  present  for  you,  Jenny— I'll  get  it  for 
you." 

She  went  upstairs  and  Jenny  walked  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  into  my  office.  She 
walked  over  to  the  glass  case  and  looked  at 
the  bird  skeleton.  Then  she  stood  by  the 
window,  playing  with  the  cord  of  the  shade. 

At  last  she  said,  "  It  won't  be  any  different 
in  college,  you  know — but  it  doesn't  matter, 
does  it?  I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor  just  the 
same." 

I've  got  toughened  over  the  years,  but  I 
was  moved,  moved  very  deeply  by  some- 
thing in  her  voice,  speaking  so  quietly  and 
bravely.  My  wife  came  in  and  gave  Jenny 
the  little  traveling  case  she  had  bought  for 
her.  Jenny  stood  holding  it  in  her  hands. 
Then  she  put  it  down  on  a  chair  and,  for  all 
she  had  ever  been  a  touch-me-not  little  girl, 
threw  her  arms  around  my  wife  and  said: 

"Oh,  you've  always  been  so  wonderful  to 
me,  Mrs.  Brady!" 

My  wife  kissed  her  and  said,  "You'll 
write  to  us,  won't  you,  Jenny?" 

"Yes.  Yes,  I'll  write,"  Jenny  promised. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  then  picked  up 
the  case  and  went  off  without  another  word. 

After  she  had  gone  my  wife  stood  there, 
the  tears  running  down  her  face.  "Oh, 
Will,"  she  said,  "if  only  I  had  been  wonder- 
ful to  her!  If  only  I  could  have  done  more 
for  her.  She's  just  a  little  girl  still.  She's  so 
young." 

I  took  her  in  my  arms,  but  she  cried  for  a 
long  time  as  I  had  never  seen  her  cry.  I  knew 
she  was  crying,  not  only  for  Jenny,  but  for 
the  daughters  she  had  always  wanted.  I 
longed  to  tell  her  it  didn't  matter — she  had 


PROVERBS 

What   is   bought  is  cheaper 
than  a  gift.  —PORTUGUESE. 

In  the  land  of  the  blind,  the 
one-eyed  are  kings.      — FRENCH. 

Better  whole  than  patched 
with  gold.  —DANISH. 


always  been  enough  for  me — but  I  couldn't 
get  the  words  out.  I  never  told  her  that. 

We  had  a  letter  from  Jenny  in  November 
that  year.  I  have  the  letter  still: 

.  .  .  There  is  a  little  wood  at  the  edge  of  the 
campus  and  there  are  benches  in  it  where  peo- 
ple come  to  study  sometimes.  I  come  here  after 
classes  almost  every  day.  It's  clear  and  cold 
today,  and  the  leaves  are  all  gone.  I  like  the 
trees  bare,  like  skeletons. 

Our  Latin  professor  is  a  very  young  man  who 
is  trying  to  be  dignified  by  growing  a  mustache. 
He  just  walked  past  here  and  he  said,  "  Isn't  it 
pretty  cold  for  studying  out  here.  Miss  Petrie?  " 
And  I  said,  "I'm  not  studying.  I'm  just  think- 
ing." He  looked  so  surprised  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
come  now.  Miss  Petrie !  A  freshman,  thinking?  " 

Our  rooms  are  a  little  like  cells,  quite  bare, 
but  I  like  them  like  that;  My  roommate  is 
,a  fat  girl  who  eats  candy  bars  all  the  time. 
Across  the  hall  is  a  girl  from  North  Linfield. 
Her  mother  used  to  visit  the  Penfields. 

It  is  beginning  to  grow  dark  and  the  lights 
are  coming  on  in  some  of  the  college  buildings. 
It's  nice  to  see  the  campus  from  far  off  in  the 
woods  like  this.  It  looks  like  a  little  city  in  a 
dream,  all  bright  and  warm,  and  yet  dim. 

Jenny  Petrie. 

Ihat  was  all  there  was  of  it.  I  have  five 
letters  here  from  her,  only  five,  and  they 
are  all  short.  And  yet  I  suppose  that  letter 
I  have  just  copied  tells  all  the  story  of  that 
autumn  when  she  first  went  to  college.  A 
girl  from  North  Linfield  was  across  the  hall. 
Jenny  didn't  need  to  say  that  already  every- 
one knew  her  story.  She  was  alone,  as  she 
had  been  in  East  Linfield.  She  wasn't  im- 
pressed with  her  professors  and  she  had 
come  to  college  to  think  and  found  it  not 
the  thing  to  do.  She  liked  bareness,  bare- 
ness of  trees  and  rooms.  She  liked  truth, 
unadorned. 

We  saw  her  at  Christmastime.  My  wife 
asked  her  to  come  to  supper.  She  seemed 
taller  and  a  little  thinner. 
She  talked  quite  freely  at 
supper  that  night.  She 
seemed  anxious  to  be 
through  with  her  pre- 
medical  course  and  at  the 
real  business  of  getting  to 
be  a  doctor. 

When  she  left  she  said 
to  my  wife,  "Are  you  all 
right,  Mrs.  Brady?" 

My    wife    looked   at 

her  in  a  surprised  way — 
and  yet,  looking  back,  perhaps  the  surprise 
was  only  for  anyone's  noticing.  "Oh,  yes, 
indeed!  Why?"  my  wife  said. 

"I  just  wondered,"  Jenny  said. 

After  she  had  gone  I  said  to  my  wife, 
"What  did  she  mean,  'are  you  all  right'? 
You  are  all  right,  aren't  you,  Letty?" 

"Of  course.  I  got  a  little  tired  with  all 
the  Christmas  rush,  and  probably  my 
wrinkles  show."  She  laughed  as  if  it  were 
all  of  no  importance.  I  suppose  that  I 
wanted  to  think  it  of  no  importance,  that  I 
couldn't  imagine  a  world  wherein  my  wife 
was  not  all  right. 

"Do  you  think  Jenny's  happier? "  I  asked. 

"Happier?  No,"  she  said.  "But  she  will 
be.  Will.  She's  got  it  in  her  to  be.  You  can 
get  along  without  happiness  while  you're 
young,  I  suppose.   She's  very  strong." 

I  didn't  get  any  other  chance  to  talk  with 
Jenny  that  vacation.  Once  I  saw  her,  walk- 
ing up  the  steep  outside  stairs  at  the  side  of 
the  meat  market.  Jenny  had  on  a  plain  blue 
college  girl's  coat  and  wore  no  hat,  though 
it  was  snowing.  She  looked  so  slight  and  so 
graceful  as  she  moved  upward,  not  touch- 
ing the  rail.  I  had  never  been  in  their  flat 
and  wondered  what  it  was  Jenny  was  going 
into,  what  she  and  Kitty  had  made  of  their 
poor  little  rooms.  I  wondered  about  the 
relationship  of  Kitty  and  Jenny.  I  had  al- 
most never  seen  them  together  since  the 
days  at  Bess  Whitcomb's,  and  yet  I  knew 
Jenny  was  very  loyal  to  Kitty  in  her  own 
way. 

She  was  home  again  for  a  few  days  at 
Eastertime,  but  she  didn't  come  to  the  house. 
I  saw  her  once  on  the  street  with  Harold 
Bean,  who  was  at  college  too.  I've  always 
liked  Harold  for  defying  his  mother  and  her 
friends,  for  trying  his  best  to  be  friendly  to 
Jenny,  but  he  wasn't  very  strong  and  neither 
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OX  LOVELY  AXKLES 

»»ant  dainty,  trim  anVIe  lines? 
Then  develop  a  graceful  carriage; 
cultivate  proper  poise  and  balance 
—  with  the  help  of  Miracle-Arch  Shoes 
.   .   .   smart,   clever  footwear  designed 

to  give  you  "ankle-appeal"! 


SHOES 

The  Open  Door  to  STYLE  and  COMFORT 

Write   for   name   of   neoresf  dealer 

WOMENS   DIVISION 

Craddock-Terry  Shoe  Corporation 

Lynchburg,  V(rgir\ia 

Thi  More  Women  ai  War— The  Sooner  W«'ll  Win 


was  he  good  enough  for  Jenny.  He  got  de- 
flected into  other  ways— his  folks  baited  him 
with  a  trip  on  a  tramp  steamer  that  summer 
and  he  took  the  bait. 

I  saw  Jenny  fall  in  love.  It  was  the  next 
summer.  Young  Frome  had  come  to  town 
in  the  spring  and  gone  in  with  old  Judge 
Manners,  who'd  retired  from  the  bench  but 
who  had  always  kept  a  little  office.  Frome 
was  a  big,  sandy-haired  fellow  with  a  likable 
grin  and  was  a  weldbme  addition  to  town. 
He  came  to  me  the  week  after  he  got  here 
with  a  sprained  wrist  he'd  got  shifting  some 
bookcases  around  in  the  office. 

"Doesn't  anybody  ever  get  into  trouble 
around  this  town?"  he  asked  me.  "I've  got 
to  earn  some  bread  and  butter  pretty 
soon." 

I  told  him  old  Dickson  was  dickering  over 
some  property  up  Dugan's  Run  and  it 
seemed  there  were  some  complications  over 
the  title,  and  that  I  was  seeing  Dickson  the 
next  day  and  would  speak  a  word  for  the  new 
lawyer.  Dickson  came  to  town,  too,  driving 
the  old  flivver  that's  been  endangering 
Dugan  Run  inhabitants  for  ten  years,  and 
he  got  Frome  to  tend  to  his  business.  Frome 
was  pleased  about  his  first  case  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  show  me  he  was  grateful. 

That  first  visit  he'd  noticed  a  pile  of 
mysteries  on  the  shelf  under  the  old  table 
and  one  day  he  dropped  in,  deposited  some 
books  on  my  desk  and  said,  "Some  who- 
done-its  for  between  patients,  doctor ! "  And 
he  grinned  at  me  in  that  friendly  way  of 
his  and  went  off.  After  that  we  exchanged 
books  and  opinions,  and  now  and  then  he 
had  a  meal  with  us.    I  liked  him. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  June  when  my 
wife  said  one  morning,  "I'm  going  up  to  The 
Meadow  and  get  some  wild  strawberries  for 
jam.  Jenny's  going  with  me.  If  you're  not 
too  busy  you  might  drive  up  and  get  us 
around  noon." 

The  Meadow  was  a  place  where  there 
were  always  lots  of  berries  and  was  differen- 
tiated from  other  meadows  because  of  that. 

I  started  up  that  way  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve  and  passed  young  Frome  just  beyond 
our  house.  "Jump  in!"  I  called  out  to  him. 
And  he  got  in  without  any  ado  and  I  told 
him  I  had  this  little  errand  to  do  and  would 
be  glad  of  company.  It  wasn't  much  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  strawberry  field. 

I  PULLED  up  at  the  edge  of  the  road  and 
whistled.  My  wife  and  Jenny  were  sitting 
down  in  the  grass  at  the  far  side  of  the 
meadow.  They  stood  up,  picked  up  their 
pails  and  came  toward  us.  The  grass  was  full 
of  daisies  and  buttercups  and  the  clouds 
overhead  were  thick  and  white  in  the  blue 
sky.  I  remember  yet  how  they  looked,  com- 
ing toward  us — my  wife  Letty,  with  her  fair 
braids  pinned  around  her  head,  and  Jenny  in 
a  blue  gingham  dress  with  her  dark  hair 
about  her  shoulders,  her  legs  bare. 

"Who's  that?"  Frome  said. 

"Jenny  Petrie,"  I  told  him.  "Nicest  girl 
in  town.  Just  home  from  college." 

We  stood  there  waiting  and  he  never  said 
another  word  till  they'd  reached  us,  which 
wasn't  like  him,  for  he  talked  eagerly  most 
of  the  time.  Very  young  and  interested  in 
everything,  he  was. 

"Jenny,  this  is  Richard  Frome— Jenny 
Petrie,  Richard,"  I  said. 

"Hello,  Jenny,"  he  said,  almost  solemnly. 

And  she  looked  at  him  in  the  same  grave 
way  that  he  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Hello, 
Richard,"  and  she  was  in  love.  Perhaps  if 
they  hadn't  met  there  in  the  bright  meadow 
in  the  midst  of  the  buttercups  and  daisies— 
perhaps  it  would  have  all  been  different.  But 
there  it  was,  June,  and  they  both  young  and 
perhaps  both  lonely. 

"Mrs.  Brady,  you  run  along  with  the 
'doctor,"  young  Frome  said,  still  soberly. 
'"I'm  walking  Jenny  home." 
.  And  Jenny  smiled,  but  only  a  small  won- 
'dering  sort  of  smile,  handed  me  her  pail  of 
berries  and  went  with  him  as  if  someone 
had  put  a  spell  on  her. 

It  was  as  plain  to  my  wife  as  to  me.  When 
we  were  almost  home,  she  said,  "Will,  it's  got 
,to  come  out  right.   It's  just  got  to." 

"I  think  it  will,"  I  said. 
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More  beautiful  than  ever  .  .  .  in 


So  easy  to  apply  and  quick  to  dry,  Elizabeth  Arden's 
leg  make-up  stays  on  the  legs  and  off  the 
clothes.  Water-resistont.  Clings,  until  deliberately 
washed  away,  with  a  blemish-concealing  sheer 

textured  beauty  that  trims  the  ankle  — slims  the  leg. 
Be  sure  to  wear  Velva  Leg  Film  with  bathing 

suits  or  shorts,  it  makes  your  legs  look 
sun-burnished  .  .  .  for  more  lovely. 


Approximately  20  pairs 
in  o  1.00  bottle. 


Almost  50  pairs  in  ihe 
arge  2.00  economy  size. 

(prices  plus  toxes) 


Sun  Beige  (light) 
Sun  Bronze  Imediun 
Sun  Copper  (dork) 
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Vi  tea-spoon  salt 
'/i  teaspoon  sugar 
Dash  white  pepper 


New  Orleans  gives 
a  magic  touch  to  salads 


Dinner's  being  served  tonight  in  many  a  mellow,  old- 
world  courtyard  of  New  Orleans.  After  the  entree, 
there'll  be  salad  .  . .  made  a  tantalizing  prelude  to  dessert  by 
the  wonderful  dressing. 

Good?  You'll  want  to  soak  up  every  drop  of  it  wi'th  a  crust 
of  bread!  The  secret  of  that  dressing  is  Wesson  Oil . . . 
New  Orleans'  favorite  for  both  salads  and  cooking. 

Wesson  is  America's  favorite,  too  — used  by  more  women 
than  any  other  brand  of  salad  oil.  They  like  it  because  it's 
light.  A  delicate,  pale-golden  background  for  intriguing  sea- 
sonings. (>)nsistently  uniform.  And  so  pure  and  clean  it 
sparkles  as  it  pours! 

Try  Wesson  Oil  tonight ...  in  this  New  Orleans  recipe.  See 
what  a  new  taste  thrill  this  freshly  made  dressing  can  give 
to  your  salads. 

Basic  New  Orleans  Dressing 
Mix!  Shake  in  Jar! 


Y2  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

cup  WKS.soN  on. 
'i  cup  vinegar 


Most  New  Orleans  cooks  like  to  rub  the  salad  bowl  with  a  clove  of  garlic 
before  making  a  green  salad.  One  of  the  famous  restaurants  in  this  city 
suggests  omitting  the  salt  from  the  basic  recipe  and  adding  a  teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  paste  to  the  ingredients.  Shake  vigorously  to  blend. 


"Wesson  Oil 
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Though  I  am  a  doctor,  I  have  never  got 
used  to  looking  on  this  business  of  love  as 
purely  biological  illustration.  No,  there 
seems  more  to  this  matter  of  mating  than 
that.  So  much  of  joy  and  sorrow  goes  into  it, 
so  much  of  wild  passion  and  ecstasy.  Are  all 
those  trappings  necessary  just  to  carry  on 
the  human  race? 

It  was  beautiful  as  well  as  frightening  to 
see  the  joyous  giving  of  those  two  to  each 
other.  There  was  nothing  halfway  about  it, 
no  coyness,  no  jealousy — they  just  loved 
each  other.  The  gravity  seemed  to  go  out 
of  Jenny's  eyes  so  that  she  seemed  made 
of  light.  I  don't  think  Frome  made  any 
secret  of  his  feelings,  but  it  was  too  im- 
portant a  thing  for  him  to  talk  about  much, 
and  at  first  they  met  mostly  at  our  house. 
He  went  to  her  house  sometimes,  I  know, 
and  sometimes  he  took  her  to  the  country 
for  an  afternoon.  No,  he  didn't  try  to  hide 
anything — he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  she, 
or  it  certainly  seemed  so  and  I  think  was  so. 
But  their  love  was  so  special,  so  new,"  it 
was  somehow  secret  at  first,  just  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

In  August  Jenny  came  into  my  office  and 
said,  "Doctor  Brady,  Richard  and  I  are 
going  to  be  married.  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I've  run  away  from  all  I  planned  to  do  and 
be.  It's  just — well, 
I  can't  help  it, that's 
all." 

"Good,  Jenny,  "I 
said.  "I'm  glad. 
You'd  have  made  a 
good  doctor,  but  so 
will  you  make  a 
good  wife.  You're 
not  going  back  to 
college?" 

"Yes,  I'm  going 
for  this  year.  Then 
I'll  have  most  of 
my  premed  done. 
Kitty  wants  us  to 
wait  a  year." 

Perhaps  I  should 
have  said  to  her, 
"  Marry  him  now — 
now,  before  any- 
thing happens  to 
tarnish  this  happi- 
ness of  yours.  Never 
mind  about  college. 
Don't  wait."  But  I 
didn't,  and  two 
weeks  later  she  went 
back  to  college. 
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On      SEPTEMBER 

eighteenth  it  says 
in  my  wife's  diary, 
/  am  afraid  for  J. 
and  R. 

My  wife  was  troubled  one  night.  She  sat 
mending  my  socks  and  I  saw  her  pull  the 
sock  over  the  china  egg  that's  always  been 
in  her  sewing  basket  very  hard,  as  if  she 
were  angry. 

"What's  the  matter,  Letty?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I've  got  a  little  worry,"  she  said. 

"What  about?" 

"  I  saw  something  today  I  wish  I  hadn't." 

"Well,  tell  me.    Don't  tantalize  me  so!" 

"I  went  to  the  library-board  meeting — 
Richard  Frome  was  there.  I  wish  you  hadn't 
suggested  him  for  a  member." 

"Why  not?  He's  up-and-coming  and 
young.  He'll  be  good  for  the  library." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  He — he  met  Mary 
Penfield  for  the  first  time." 

"Well,  what  happened?" 

So  she  told  me  what  happened,  jabbing 
at  the  sock  with  her  needle  as  if  she  wanted 
to  take  out  her  feelings  on  something. 
Mary'd  been  out  of  town.  She  was  hardly 
ever  there  for  board  meetings,  but  she  liked 
to  keep  a  finger  on  everything,  so  she  never 
resigned.  And  it  gave  her  a  chance  to  buck 
Letty's  plans  too. 

"A  new  young  man  in  town !  What  a  god- 
send!" Mary  said.  She  used  not  to  talk  like 
that,  but  she'd  become  more  brittle  and 
artificial  the  last  few  years.  "You're  not  mar- 
ried or  anything,  are  you?" 

"No,  but  I'm  going  to  be,"  Frome  said. 
"Next  spring." 


Help  Save  a 
Million  Tons  of  Paper 

THE  Governnieiit  has  asked  us  to 
request  your  support  in  the  pres- 
ent paper  conservation  and  salvage 
campaign.  Paper  is  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  by  our  armed 
forces.  The  paper  you  save  goes  to 
them.    Here's  how  you  save  it: 

1.  Yoti  make  each  piece,  say,  of 
writing  paper  do  its  full  duty — you 
stretch  every  inch  of  wrapping  paper; 

2.  You  help  your  local  stores  save 
paper  by  discouraging  double  and 
extra  wrapping  of  your  purchases, 
and  you  carry  your  own  market 
basket  or  bag  to  save  paper  bags; 

3.  You  cheerfully  accept  the  manu- 
facturer's war  packaging,  as  he  sim- 
plifies boxes,  cartons  to  save  paper; 

4.  You  pass  this  copy  of  the  Journal 
along,  make  it  do  extra  work; 

.S.  You  save  every  bit  of  used  paper 
for  your  local  salvage  drive. 


June,  19- 

"To  anyone  here?"  Mary  said. 

"Yes,  to  Jenny  Petrie,"  Frome  told  he 

Mary  said,  "To  Jenny  Petrie?  Really? 
and  my  wife  said  you  couldn't  have  to' 
what  a  personal  slap  it  was  for  her,  but  th; 
you  could  feel  Mary  tighten  up  ready  1 
slap  back.  Her  "Really?"  was  so  full 
meaning.  ^ 

"Yes,  really,"  Frome  said,  smiling  h 
friendly  grin.  He  knew  who  Mary  was,  ( 
course.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  feath*  '  T; 
in  his  cap  if  he  could  get  some  of  the  Pei 
field  crowd's  business.  He  saw  no  reaso 
not  to  be  friendly. 

"Well,  you're  still  unattached,"  Mar 
said.  "And  I  have  some  friends  coming  u 
from  Washington  for  the  week  end — wh 
don't  you  join  us  for  dinner  Saturda 
night?  "  All  very  casual  and  light  and  Frorr 
said  thanks,  he'd  like  to  come. 

Do  YOU  think  I  should  tell  Richard  th 
whole  story?"  my  wife  asked. 

"If  Jenny  hasn't,  why  should  you?" 
"But  why  hasn't  she?  It  isn't  like  h(  l*^^ 
not  to  have.    She's  awfully  honest." 
"It's  a  delicate  business,  Letty." 
"I  know.   I  know  it  is.  Will.   But  I  wonH" 
have  this  spoiled." 

"If  it's  real,  it  won't  be  spoiled." 

"It  is  real.  But 
don't   know   whaj^: 
to  do." 

It  was  only  hi  ^ 
man,  I  suppose,  tha 
Richard  From 
should  have  bee 
pleased  by  the  at 
tention  he  got  fror 
the  Penfield  lol 
After  all,  Mary  ws 
a  rich  woman,  ht 
husband  was  a  sens 
tor.  He  didn't  kno 
he  was  being  usecj  -= 
Frome  was  plar  , 
ning  on  buying 
house.  He  aske 
Letty  to  go  wit! 
him  to  look  at  th 
old  Wilkins  place 
It'soneofour  nices 
houses,  not  too  bi; 
but  with  good  archi 
tecture. 

"Jenny  will  lov 
this,"  my  wife  said|^ 

"I    can't    mak 
Mrs.    Penfield    be  * 
lieve  I'm  really  go 
ing  to  be  married— 
but  I  am,"  he  saic  l 
to  Letty.  "She  act; 
as  if  it  were  somt  j 
.  sort  of  a  joke." 
My  wife  said  she  wanted  to  tell  him  then 
but  standing  there  in  the  house  he  was  plan 
ning  to  make  into  a  home  for  him  and  Jenny 
she  couldn't.    She  couldn't  even  say  any 
thing  against  Mary. 

Then  one  night  toward  the  last  of  Novem 
ber  the  phone  rang,  and  when  I  answered  i 
Frome  was  on  the  wire.  "Are  you  alone 
doctor?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  except  for  my  wife." 
"May  I  come  over?" 
"Come  right  along,"  I  said.    It  was  late 
and  I  wondered'what  he  wanted. 

When  he  came  in,  I  was  shocked.  H( 
looked  haggard. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  boy?"  I  said 

"Sit  down.  Letty,  how  about  some  coffee? ' 

But  Letty  didn't  move.    She  stood  anc 

looked  at  him  and  then  she  said,  "  What  is  it 

Richard?" 

"I've  had  a  letter,"  he  said.  He  pulled  a 
crumpled-looking  envelope  out  of  his  coat 
pocket  and  dropped  it  on  the  desk.  "Read 
it."  It  was  written  in  a  cramped,  unnatural 
sort  of  handwriting,  and  it  said: 

Young  man,  if  you  marry  that  bastard  and 
loose  woman,  Jenny  Petrie,  you  will  never  get 
another  bit  of  business  in  this  town.  Don't  you 
know  that  decent  people  do  not  associate  with 
scum?  Don't  you  know  that  the  citizens  ol 
East  Linfield  do  not  hold  with  licentiousness 
and  that  your  soul  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire? 
(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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ONE   QUART   OF 


GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 

GIVES   YOU   MORE   ENERGY   VALUE 
THAN   THIS   FULL   COURSE   DINNER 


That's  a  man-sized 
menu  in  anybody's  lan- 
guage—  but  startling 
as  it  may  seem,  one 
quart  of  rich  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk 
contains  more  energy 
value  than  this  meal  of 
wholesome  foods. 


Of  course,  you  are  not  expected  to 
drink  a  whole  quart  of  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  at  one  sitting 
(though  some  people  do).  Nor  are  we 
suggesting  that  milk  should  take  the 
place  of  other  tasty  and  nutritious 
foods.  The  comparison  is  made  to  em- 
phasize  simply   the   wonderfully  rich 

'Energy  Values  in  calories:  1  cup  consomme— 25 
%  cup  spinach— 20;  lettuce  salad— 12;  dressing 


food  and  energy  value  you  receive  in 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  — and  at 
such  a  modest  cost.  Few  other  foods 
are  so  rich  in  health -giving  and 
strength-building  elements. 

The  reason  is  that  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  is  produced  on  thou- 
sands of  selected  farms,comes  from  fine 
Guernsey  cows,  and  must  conform  to 
the  high  requirements  of  local  and 
state  health  authorities  in  addition  to 
the  national  supervision  of  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY,  Inc.  It's  so  good  it's 
always  kept  separate,  never  mixed  with 
ordinary  milk.  Your  own  milkman 
further  guarantees  its  extra  quality. 

Actually,  you  can  see  and  taste  the 

.•  oysters— 100;  4oz.  meat— 200;  2  heaping  tablespoons 
—  100;  Vi  cup  ice  cream— 200;  Complete  dinner— 7iO 


goodness  of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY. 

Not  only  in  the  half  pint  of  cream 
that  tops  each  quart,  but  throughout 
the  bottle  you  will  see  the  rich  yellow 
color  that  stands  for  extra  butterfat, 
more  food  solids.  And  for  delicious 
taste  satisfaction,  all  we  can  say  is,  try  it! 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  is  dis- 
tributed by  leading  dealers  in  more 
than  2000  cities.  If  your  milkman  can't 
supply  you  now,  please  remember  that 
milk  producers  and  distributors  are  will- 
ingly working  under  great  difficulties 
to  meet  the  demand  for  their  product. 
Ask  him  to  start  delivering  the  "bottled 
energy"  of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can! 

mashed  potato — 50;  1  cup  siring  beans— 43; 
;  1  Qt.  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Millk-778. 


Some  of  the  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Distributors  Covering  Over  2000  Cities  — For  Otiiers  Write  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY,  Inc.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


So. Dartmouth  Gulf  HillForm 

So-HadleyShadylawnForm 

Springfield  H.  P.  Hood 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 

F.  B.  Mollory  Dairy  Co.,  Inc. 

Swansea  Cedar  Lone  Farm 

Taunton  Devine's  Milk  Lob, 

H.  P.  Hood 

Topsfield        Meredith  Form 

Worcester    Deerfoot  Farms 

Hillcrest  Dairy 

Jensen's  ^X^ayside  Dairy 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  Hirth  Brothers 
Boy  City  Bay  City  Dairy 
Flint  Genesee  Dairy 

Kalamazoo  Lockshore  Farm 
Lansing  Heotherv^ood  Farm 
Midland  Smith  Dairy  Co. 
Saginaw  Huebner  Dairy 
Saginaw  Dairy 

MINNESOTA 

Austin  Marigold  Dairies 
Barnum  Barnum  Creomery 
Faribault  Marigold  Dairies 
Formington  Brandtjen  Farms 
Mankato  H.  N.  Best  &  Son 
Lawguern  Farm 
Marigold  Dairies 
Minneapolis 

Ewald  Bros.  Sanitary  Dairy 
Moorhead  Fairmont  Cry. 
Owatonna  MarigoldD'ries 
Pipestone  Allen  Gewecke 
Rochester  Marigold  Dairies 
St.  Paul  Sanitary  Dairies 
Minnesota  Milk  Co. 

Van  Dyke  Guernsey  Forms 
Winona     Marigold  Dairies 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bay  Saint  Louis  Sandolon 
Gulfport    Robinwood  Farm 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis         St.  Louis  Dairy 


MONTANA 

Billings  Billings  Dairy 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Skyline  Dairy 

Omaha  Roberts  Dairy 

NEVADA 

Reno  Model  Doiry 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Summit  Farms 

Hancock  The  Flagstones 
Loconia  Loconia  Creamery 
Milford  Crosby  Farm 

Nashua 

Hampshire  Hills  Farms 

Peterborough       Flagstones 

Old  Town  Farm 

Salem         Rockingham  Form 

Wilton 

Hampshire  Hills  Farms 
NEW  JERSEY 
All  Northern  Counties 

Alderney  Dairy 
Atlantic  City  Abbott  D'ries 
Audubon  Abbott  Dairies 
Bridgeton  Roinier's  Dairies 
Camden  Abbott  Dairies 
Citflon  Sisco  Dairy 

Convent  Hollow  Hill  Farm 
Cranford  Sunrise  Dairies 
Elizobeth  Dairylond  Forms 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
Fan  wood  Wood  BrookFarms 
Florham  Pork 

Florham  Pork  Dairies  Inc 
HaddonfieldAbbott  Dairies 
Hightstown  Conover's 

Hightstown  Guernsey  D'y 
Hillside  (with  Elizabeth) 

International  Milk  Co. 

Irvinglon       Alderney  Dairy 

Sunrise  Dairies 

Phil  Knorr  Port  Murray  D'y 
James  burg 

Forsgote  Farms,  Inc. 
Madison 

Florham  Park  Dairies,  Inc. 

KAa.Atr^rA   I  nrinr  t  aT\»  DoifV 


Mendham       Audley  Farms 
Merchantville 

Parks  Dairies,  Inc. 

Metuchen         Wood  Brook 

Midland  Park  FronkllnLake 

Moorestov^n     Locust  Lane 

Nework       Alderney  Dairy 

Doiryland  Farms 

Sunrise  Dairies 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

New  Brunswick     Krouzer's 

Moyer's  Sanitary  Dairy 

Middlesex  Farm  Dairy 

Paulus  Dairy 

Schmidt's  Dairy 

No.  Arlington  Forest  Dairy 

Peterson  Franklin  Lake 

Ideal  Farms 

Peapack-Gladstone  Dairy 

Perth  Amboy 

Supreme  Milk  &  Cream 
Plainfield       Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook 
Point  Pleasant 

Van  Schoick's  Dairy 

Port  Murray  Dairy 

Princeton    Rockwood  Dairy 

Rahway         Sunrise  Dairies 

Wood  BrookFarms 

Ridgewood     Franklin  Lake 

Riverside  &  Camden  County 

Millside  Farms 

Parks  Dairies 

Roselle  Sunrise  Dairies 

RosellePark  Sunrise  Dairies 

Summit 

Florham  Park  Dairies,  Inc. 
Union  Ideal  Dairy  Farms 
Westfield  Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook  Farms 
Westville  Abbott  Dairies 
Westwood  Franklin  Lake 
Whitehouso  Durling  Forms 
Woodbury  Abbott  Dairies 
NEW  YORK 

Albany     Mark  W.  Stevens 
Boulevard  Doiry  Co. 


Norman's  Kill  Dairy 
Auburn  Auburn  Guernsey 
Buffalo  Beck's  Dairy 

Clayton     Merle  L.  Youngs 
Conesus  Domian  Farm 

Frankfort  Hillside  Dairy 

Hoosick  Falls 

Fillmore  Farms,  Inc. 
Mill  NeckBeoverbrookFarm 
Newburg  Forge  Hill  Farm 
NewRochelle  Dellw'd  D*y 
Oswego  Oswego  Dairy 
PattersonvilleW.W.Jeffers 
Plattsburg  Dairy  Co. 
Rochester  Hudson  Dairy 
Nakoma  Farms  Dairy 

Schreiner  Milk  Co. 
SchenectodyConnellyBros. 
Slate  Hill  Middletown 

Milk  &  Cream  Co. 
Syosset  Woodside  Acres 
Syracuse  Syracuse 

Guernsey  Dairy  Co-Op. 
Troy  Collar  City  Creamery 
Utica  Sunshine  Dairy 

Wotertown  Hendershore 
White  Plains  DellwoodD'y 
Yonkers  Dellwood  Dairy 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Southern  Dairies 
Eliada  Farm  Dairy 
Boone  New  River  Dairy 
Concord  ClearSpringsForm 
Durham  Durham  Dairy 

Elkin  Klondike  Farm 

Hendersonville 

McNoughton  Forms 
High  Point  Clover  Brand 
KingsMountoinArchdoleD'y 
Laurinburg  SilverCup  D'y 
Lexington  Coble  Dairies 
MountAiry  Hatcher's  D'y 
Mt.  Pleasant  Green  Hills 
Winston-Solem  Selected  D'y 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


Far< 


Fait 


unt  Cf' 


OHIO 

Altron         Akron  Pure  Milk 

Belle  Isle  Farm 

Chestnut  Ridge  Dairy 

Mounlrose  Dairy 

Bexley  Windale  Farm 

Cincinnati    Opekasit  Farms 

J.  H.  Berling  Dairy 

Cleveland  &  Suburbs 

Dairymen's  Ohio 

Formers'  Milk  Co. 

O.  A.  Dean  DairyCo. 

Fronchester  Farms 

Schneider-Bruce  Dairy 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

Columbus        Diamond  Milk 

Dayton         Grocer's  Coop. 

Himes  Brothers  Dairy 

Shoemake  Farms,  Inc. 

Dover      Coppeldole  Farms 

Hamilton  McGreevy  Dairy 

Lancaster        Bennett  Dairy 

Monsfield    Raemelton  Form 

Mt.  Vernon      Jewell  Milk 

Sandusky  Esmond  Dairy 

Springfield    Citizen's  Doiry 

&  Lynn  Guernsey  Form 

Toledo   Babcock  Dairy  Co. 

Wooster  Ideal  Doiry 

youngstown   Sanitory  Milk 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore         Primrose  Form 
Tom  Cooper  Farms 
Enid  Jerry  Oven  Form 

Oklahoma  City 

Goylord  GuernseyForm 
Meadow  Lodge  Farm 

OREGON 

Eugene  Chula  Vista  Dairy 
HillsboroMorningdewF'ms 
Medford  Cloverhill  Form 
Portland  Foirview  Farms 
Shedd     Prairie  Rose  Dairy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown         Hess  Lehiah 


Altoono  J.  E.  Harshbarger 
Ambler  Meyer's  Dairy 

Ambridge  Toylor  MilkCo. 
Beaver  Foils  Bonnie  View 
Berwick  Corner  Park  Farm 
Berwyn  Chesterbrook  Form 
Bethlehem  Mowrer's  Dairy 
Big  Run  William  Irvin  Co. 
Brockport  Keystone  Dairy 
Butler  Moser's  Dairy 

ChoddsFord  HillGirtFarms 
Chombersburg  Dairy 
Chester  Miller-Flounders 
Cornwall  Foirview  Farms 
Donoro  Triumphont  Dairy 
Doylestown  Smith's  Son.  D'y 
Gardenville  Forms 
Easton  Moyer's  Dairy 

Easton  Sanitary  Milk  Co. 
Ebensburg  Webster  GriHith 
Elizabeth         Mentor  Farms 
Ellwood  City  Fisher's  Dairy 
Erie   Meadow  Brook  Dairy 
Frommknecht&Heidecker 
Fayette  City     Patterson  D'y 
Franklin        Biery  Guernsey 
Greensburg        Silvis  Forms 
Hamburg        Poul  R.  Kohler 
Smith's  Model  Dairy 
Harrisburg    Goose  Valley 
Horrisburg  Dairies 
Hotboro   Gardenville  Fms. 
Ivycrest  Dairies 
Hozelton  S.  C.  Price 

Modern  Sonitory  Dairy 
Honesdale 

Bethany  Homestead  Farms 
Hummelslown  Geo.  Fromm 
Indiana  Indiono  Dairy  Co. 
Jenkintown  Taylor's  Dairy 
Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy 
Somerset  Dairy  Co. 
Kono  Ideal  Forms 

Kennett  Square 

Brandywine  Manor  Form 
Lancaster  Queen  Dairy 
Landiwillo  <;,innv<;i^or.^,m 


Lebanon  HerjheyChoc.Co.l 
Meodville  Moore-Davison' 
Mochonicsb'o  KonhousPm. 
Monongohela  Moplevl^w 
Newton  Sq       LisuerForm 
Norrijtown    Holiday  Dairy 

Levengood  Doiry 

White  Hole  Form 
Oil  City  Bieiy  Guernsey 
Parkers  Landing 

Porker's  View  Farm 

Phila.       Breuninger's  Dairy 

Pittsburgh        Lewis  Dairies 

Page  Milk  Co. 

Pottstown  Levengood  Doiry 

Lonicera  Form 

Pottsville  J.  H.  BrokoH 

Pulaski  Pleasant  Acres 

Ouorryville  Norwood  F'ms 

Reodir>g       Riveredge  Form 

Clover  Forms 

St.  Lov^rence  Dairy 

Red  Lion        Warners  Dairy 

Roxborough  Missimer- 

Wood-Narcisso  Dairies 

Scronton     Glendale  Forms 

Shomokin         Sonitory  Milk 

ShippenviHe  Gruber  &  Son 

Stroudsburg  Penn-Dell 

TerteHill  WhiteOokForm 

Tunkhon'ck  Shadow  Brook 

Uniontown      Garner  Dairy 

Friendship  Hill  Dairy 

Wayne  Brookmeod  Dairies 

Waynesboro  Anti  etom  Form 

West  Chester  Eochus  Dairy 

Auchmedden  Farm 
Wilkes-BorreGlendoleF'ms 
Goodleigh  Farms 
WilkinsburgChas.  G.Turner 
Williomsport  Milk  Products 
Willow  Street  CH.Witmer 
Vork  White  Rose  Farms 

York  Sanitary  Milk 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Barrington 

Cedar  Lone  Farm 
Cronston  H.  P.  Hood 

Pawtucket  H.  P.  Hood 
Providence  H.  P.  Hood 
Warren  Cedar  Lone  Form 
Warwick  H.  P.  Hood 

Woonsocket      H.  P.  Hood 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  West  End  Dairy 
ColumbioEdisto  Farms  Dairy 
Zimolcrest  Form 
Hortsville  Guernsey  Dairy 
Moncks  Corner  Gippy  Ptn. 
Orangeburg  State  College 
Sportonburg  HillTopForms 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Foils    Lokeside  Dairy 

TENNESSEE 

Germantown  Kilalla  Form 
Knoxville  Farragut  Farms 
Memphis         Gayoso  Farms 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Cabell's 

San  Antonio  Dairylond 

UTAH 

Logon         Cache  Meadow 

Soli  Lake  City  Arden  Dairy 
Cloverleaf  Dairy 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls 

High  Meodow  Farm 
Bennington  Fillmore  Farms 
Brattleboro  Moynard's  D'y 
Springfield        Estey's  Dairy 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Dairy  Co. 

Denbigh     Burkholder  Dairy 

Fairfax    Willowmere  Farms 

Fredericksb'g  Farmers'  Cr'y 

Galax  Round  Hill  Farm 

Kenbridge  Guernsey  Dairy 

Lynchburg    Westover  Dairy 

Lynnhavcn      Bayville  Farms 

Norfolk  Bayville  Farms 

McClenny  Dairies 

Portsmouth  PineGroveFarm 

Richmond    Lokeview  Dairy 

Curies  Neck  Dairies 

Richmond  DairyCo. 

Virginia  DairyCo. 

Roanoke  Clover  Creamery 

Gorst  Brothers  Dairy 

Roanoke  Dairy 

VirgintaBeoch   BayvilleF'm 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Thompson's  Dairy 
Wakefield  Dairy 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  FircrestF'ms,  Inc. 

Hillviow  Dairy 

Bremerton    Price's  G.  Dairy 

Everett  Arown  Dairy 

Olyrnpio         Meyer's  Dairy 

Port  Orchard   Price's  Dairy 

Seattle         Morymoor  Farm 

Golden  Arrow  Dairy 

VancouverGolden  West  D'y 

Middale  Guernsey  Dairy 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

Imperial  Ice  Cream  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Ashland       Howord  Joyce 
Chippewa  Falls 

Clover  Dairy  Co. 
Eou  Claire  Uecke  Dairy 
Dolly  Madison  Dairies 
Fond  du  Lac  Luxerin  Farm 
Green  Bay  DelwicheFarms 
Kenosha  MilkPro's. Co-Op. 
La  Crosse  Dolly  Modison 
Madison  Bowman  Farm  D'y 
Manitowoc  Sorge  Dairy 
Menosha  Gear  Dairy  Co. 
Milwaukee  Golden 

Guernsey  Dairy  Co-Op. 
Oconomowoc 

Shorelond  Farm 
Racine  Progressive  Dairy 
StevensPt.  AltenburgDoiry 
Superior  Russell  Creamery 
Tomahawk 

Ta-Ma-Awk  D'y 
Watertown  Wilken's  Dairy 
Waukesha  Fox's  G'nsey  D'y 
Wausou-Bridgeman-Russell 
West  Bend  DecorahFarm  D'y 
Wisconsin  Rapids 

Wis.  Volley  Creamery 

WYOMING 

Casper  Dairy  Products  Jnc.    j 


ic  It's  breathtaking  .  .  .  this  complete  dis- 
play of  beautiful  Fashion  Frocks,  now  ready  for 
showing  in  your  home.  Our  neighborhood  repre- 
sentative will  gladl)  bring  it  to  you,  at  your 
convenience,  where  you  can  select,  in  comfort, 
the  loveliest  summertime  frocks  and  pay  less  for 
(hem.  It's  the  better  way  — the  Fashion  Frocks 
way— to  bu>'  dresses. 


BROUGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME 


The  gorgeous  beauty  and  unusual  variety  of  Fashion  Frocks  for  summer 
are  truly  surprising  in  these  days  of  limited  assortments.  But  even  these 
frocks  are  certain  to  become  scarce  as  we  are  producing  so  much  vital 
life-saving  equipment  for  our  fighting  forces.  Yet,  despite  wartime  cur- 
tailments, we  still   maintain  our  peacetime  quality  and 
use  the  finest  materials  from  the  country's  most  cele- 
brated mills.  For  instance,  the  two  smart  Fashion  Frocks 
shown  here  are  made  from  CROWN  SOAP  'n'  WATER* 
fabrics,  are  guaranteed  washable,  and  are  pre-shrunk.  If 
interested,  you  may  order  direct,  or  write  for  name  of 
our  representative. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc.,  Desk  76056,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Welnnmp  thu  Fachinn  Frnnkc  Rpnrpcpntativp  whpn  chp  rallc 
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(Continued  from  Page  110) 

It  was  unsigned.  I  handed  it  to  my  wife. 
"Well,"  I  said,  "what  about  it,  Richard?" 

"What  does  it  mean?  "  His  voice  sounded 
dead. 

"Why,  that  some  perverted  person  has 
been  amusing  himself  writing  anonymous 
letters,  I  suppose.  Bum  it  up  and  forget  it." 

But  my  wife  said  in  a  stem  voice,  "Has 
anyone  else  seen  it?" 

"Mrs.  Penfield,"  Richard  said. 

My  wife's  face  became  white  and  tired. 
"Why  did  you  show  it  to  her?"  she  asked. 

"She  was  in  the  office  when  I  got  it.  I 
looked  so  shocked  or  something — I  don't 
know  why  I  showed  it  to  her.  It  just  hap- 
pened." 

"What  did  she  say?  Exactly  what  did 
she  say?"  Letty  said. 

"She  said  it  was  all  so,"  Richard  said. 

"Is  that  all?  All  she  said?  What  were 
her  words?"  my  wife  said. 

He  looked  up  at  her  out  of  as  miserable 
eyes  as  I've  ever  seen.  "I  don't  know.  She 
just  said  it  was  all  so — that  the  letter  was 
crude,  but  it  was  all  so.  That  I  would  lose  my 
business  if  I  married  Jenny.  She  said  of 
course  Jenny  was  pretty,  but  she  was  wild. 
It  wasn't  any  wonder  she'd  turned  my  head, 
she  said,  for  she  had  a  way  of  doing  it.  A  lot 
of  people  had  been  infatuated  with  her.  I'd 
come  to  my  senses  sooner  or  later— things 
like  that." 

"Do  you  love  Jenny?"  Letty  asked.  I 
had  never  seen  her  so  stem. 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Of  course?  Then  you're  getting  awfully 
worked  up  over  this,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  I  don't  understand  it.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  do  such  a  thing — 
not    to   Jenny.     I    don't 

understand  why  Mrs.  Pen-       

field " 

"Look  here,  Frome,"  I 
said,  "Jenny  is  a  bastard, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  like 
that.  Her  mother  was 
never  married.  She's  had 
something  of  a  bad  name 
because  of  that  —  Kitty 
has,  I  mean — though  she's 
lived  as  circumspectly  as 
any  saint  for  eighteen 
years.  It  has  nothing  to 
do    with    Jenny,    unless 

you  make  it  have.  Jenny       

is  the  finest  girl  I  have 
ever  known,  outside  Letty  here.  You  can 
take  my  word  for  it  or  Mary  Penfield's, 
whichever  suits  you.  ...  I  think  I  know 
who  wrote  that  letter.  It  was  doubtless 
Kitty's  father,  who  turned  her  out  when  the 
baby  was  born  and  has  never  spoken  to  her 
since.   It  sounds  like  him." 

He  pulled  himself  together  a  little. "  Sorry," 
he  said.  "  I  was  upset.  Mrs.  Penfield's  speak- 
ing so  and  acting  so  sorry  for  me — as  if  I'd 
been  a  gullible  young  fool — well,  I  felt  a  little 
sick.  I'm  sorry."  He  seemed  to  have  come 
to  his  senses  and  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

I  didn't  feel  too  happy  about  it,  but  I 
liked  him.  I  thought  he  was  made  of  good 
stuff  and  that  he'd  work  it  out  eventually  in 
the  right  way.  But  when  I  saw  him  a  few 
days  later,  he  looked  as  if  he  hadn't  slept 
for  a  week. 

I  walked  along  Main  Street  with  him  and 
I  said,  "Look  here,  my  boy,  I  think  you  are 
brooding  over  that  letter  business.  I  told 
you  to  forget  it  and  I  meant  it.  You  ought 
to  know  Jenny  by  now — you  ought  to  know 
that  that  letter  doesn't  apply  to  her." 

"I  had  another,"  Frome  said. 

"Another?' 

He  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  me.  It  was  a  really  vile,  malicious  letter. 
It  involved  Harold  Bean  and  his  mother's 
having  to  get  him  out  of  town  and  Pete 
Donnell  and  the  canoe  trips  he  used  to  go  on 
with  Jenny.  In  a  way  it  was  specific  and 
truthful  and  in  another  it  was  full  of  the 
most  vicious  lies  by  implication.  There  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Bible  in  it  too. 

"  I've  nothing  to  add,"  I  told  Frome.  "  It's 
something  you  have  to  settle  for  yourself. 
It's  your  faith  in  Jenny  that's  at  stake.  But 
I  must  say  I  thought  you  had  more  vision." 


EXPERIEIVf  E 

^  In  one  kind  of  society, 
^  >vhen  a  woman  ceases  lo 
alter  the  fashion  of  her  hair, 
you  guess  that  she  has  passed 
the  crisis  of  her  experience.  If 
she  goes  on  crimping  and  un- 
crimping  with  the  changing 
mode,  it  is  safe  to  suppose 
thai  she  has  never  come  up 
against    anything   too   hig  for 
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He  looked  at  me  miserably  and  said,  "It 
isn't  that  I  don't  still  love  Jenny,  doctor. 
But  everything's  spoiled,  all  the  same." 

I  went  home  and  got  the  car  out  and  drove 
up  to  Petrie's.  Petrie  was  out  in  the  bam 
and  I  went  out  there.   I  was  pretty  mad. 

"Petrie,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  you  know 
that  libel  is  a  criminal  offense?" 

He  looked  at  me  straight  out  of  those 
fanatical  black  eyes.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  You've  got  a| 
right  to  your  own  feelings,  I  suppose,  but 
you  haven't  got  any  right  to  slander  another, 
human  being  without  any  proof — and  to  do 
it  without  signing  your  name  seems  to  be 
about  the  most  low-down  thing  a  body 
could  do." 

"What  you  talking  about?"  Petrie  de- 
manded. He  didn't  like  me,  "but  he  kept 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes  as  if  he  really 
didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

"You  wrote  a  letter  to  Richard  Frome— 
two  of  them,"  I  said.  "You're  spoiling  the 
happiness  of  two  decent  young  people  and 
I'd  like  to  give  you  a  hiding  for  it.  ProbablJ 
I  couldn't  do  it,  but  one  thing  I  can  do — I 
can  report  you  to  the  postal  authorities." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
Petrie  said.  "I  never  wrote  any  letters  to 
Richard  Frome — and  if  I  had,  I'd  have 
signed  my  name.  I  don't  do  things  behind 
people's  backs." 

1  FELT  sick  all  of  a  sudden,  for  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  I  could  feel  it  in  every  word  he 
said.  I  didn't  argue  the  matter,  because  1 
was  convinced.  "I'm  sorry,  Petrie,"  I  said, 
"  I  apologize.  Someone's  been  writing  some 
nasty  letters  to  Frome,  who's  going  to  marry 
Kitty's  girl.  They  sounded  like  you  and  1 
was  sure  they  were  frorr 

you.    I'm    very    fond   o 

them    both    and    I    saw 
red." 

"The  Lord  finds  way! 
to  punish  the  wicked,' 
Petrie  said,  never  lowerin{ 
his  eyes. 

"Yes,  the  wicked,"  ] 
agreed.  "But  not  Jenny 
Petrie.  Not  Jenny.  Yot 
ought  to  be  proud  to  have 
her  for  a  granddaughter 
And  if  I  were  you,  I'd  look 
into    my    own   heart    foi 

traces  of  wickedness.  The 

Lord,  so  I  understand,  is 

loving,  not  vengeful.  Or  do  you  just  read 
the  Old  Testament?" 

He  turned  around  and  walked  away  from 
me.  His  heavy  boots  made  a  hard,  unfor- 
giving sound  on  the  wood. 

I  went  back  to  the  little  office  that  served 
the  judge  and  Richard.  It  was  a  tiny  build- 
ing of  one  room  just  past  the  post  office. 
Richard  sat  there  alone. 

"Richard."  I  said,  "would  you  let  me 
have  that  first  note  you  got?  I'll  return  it 
and  I  won't  show  it  to  anyone.  I  just  want 
to  look  at  that  handwriting  again." 

He  let  me  have  it  and  I  went  home. 

I  said  to  my  wife,  "Have  you  got  the 
books  of  the  library  board  here?" 

"Why,  yes.  Will.  They're  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hall  cupboard.  Why?" 

I  went  and  brought  the  books  into  the 
study.  The  books  of  the  last  three  years, 
when  Letty  had  been  secretary,  I  put  to  one 
side.  I  began  to  look  four  or  five  years  back 
and  at  last  I  found  the  ones  I  wanted.  I 
opened  the  note  and  looked  at  it.  The  writing 
of  the  note  was  that  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son. Or  was  it?  Was  it  only  pretending  to 
be  that?  Then  I  saw  that  the  P  of  "Petrie" 
had  an  odd-looking  loop  through  the  letter. 
Yes,  in  both  oi  them. 

My  wife  came  in.  She  came  over  and  stood 
beside  me;  I  looked  up  from  the  books  and 
the  note.  "She  couldn't,"  she  whispered. 
"She  couldn't, ^'\\\" 

"She  did,"  I  said. 

I  sat  there,  feeling  cold.  For  I  knew  I  was 
no  match  for  Mary  Penfield.  She  had  veins 
of  ice  water — she  would  deny  it  all,  that  I 
knew.  She  would  not  be  beaten.  She  never 
had  been,  outwardly.  My  wife  had  shaken 
her  a  few  times,  but  she'd  always  won  in  any 
contest,  and  she  would  win  in  this  one. 
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"What  will  we  do?"  my  wife  asked. 

"I  don't  know.    But  something,  Letty." 

But  the  days  went  by  and  I  did  nothing. 
Mary  went  up  to  Deer  City  for  two  weeks. 
Frome  kept  away,  though  he  had  taken  to 
coming  to  our  house  very  often.. The  weather 
turned  cold  and  there  was  ice  one  morning 
in  the  ditches. 

One  morning  my  wife  said,  "John's  home 
for  Thanksgiving." 

"Is  Jenny  home?" 

"Not  yet." 

I  went  to  the  phone. 

"This  is  the  Penfield  residence,"  Callie 
Olds  said. 

"Is  John  there,  Callie?" 

John  came  to  the  phone  and  I  said,  "Will 
Brady,  John.  Could  you  come  over?  " 

"Yes — in  an  hour  or  so.  Anything  wrong?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  told  him  and  hung  up. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later  that  he 
came.  By  then  I  had  had  a  call  out  in  the 
country  that  couldn't  wait. 

"Come  along  with  me,  John,"  I  said.  "I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you."  So  as  we 
drove  along  I  told  him  the  whole  ugly  story. 
"John,"  I  said,  "I'd  have  gone  to  Mary, 
but  I  know  Mary  pretty  well — I'd  have  got 
just  nowhere.  I  want  something  done,  but 
my  hands  are  more  or  less  tied.  I  don't  want 
to  stir  up  the  old  scandal  or  make  any 
threats — I  don't  want  you  or  Kitty  to  have 
to  stand  that  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  But 
I  won't  have  this.  I  won't,  John,  even  if  I 
have  to  go  to  that  length.  I'm  telling  you 
because  I  think  you  may  want  to  help  Jenny 
and  you  may  know  some  way  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Mary  to  undo  the  damage." 

"Stop  the  car.  Will,"  John  said.  I  drew 
up  by  the  road.  He  opened  the  door  and  got 
out.  He  looked  the  way  he  had  that  night  in 
my  bedroom,  a  tired,  sick-hearted  man. 
"I'll  walk  back.  I'll  do  what  I  can,  Will." 

But  I  was  too  late.  Too  late. 

Ihat  night  I  saw  Frome  walking  up 
toward  the  station.  The  seven-forty  was 
due  and  Jenny  was  coming  on  it.  I  felt  re- 
lieved. I  felt  that,  after  all,  Frome  had  what 
it  took. 

But  about  eleven  that  night  there  were 
steps  on  the  back  porch  and  I  went  out  to 
the  door  and  Jenny  stood  there.  There  was 
no  light  in  her  face  now;  she  looked  as  if 
she'd  been  given  the  final  blow.  Her  fine 
hair  was  all  blown  wildly  about  her  head  and 
her  eyes  looked  enormous. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Brady?"  she  said. 

"In  the  bedroom,  by  the  fire — come  in, 
child!  What's  the  trouble?" 

But  she  went,  almost  running,  through 
the  kitchen  and  across  the  hall  to  the  bed- 
room, threw  herself  down  on  the  rug,  put  her 
head  against  Letty 's  hands  and  cried  out, 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Brady!  Mrs.  Brady!"  in  a  voice 
as  if  she  were  dying. 

"There,  child!  There,  there!"  Letty  said. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  to  comfort  her, 
but  I  could  find  no  words.  Nor  could  I  tell 
her  she  would  get  over  this  hurt.  I  didn't 
know  whether  she  would  get  over  it. 

"We  know  all  about  the  letters,"  my  wife 
said  after  a  while.  They  had  just  been  sitting 
there,  Jenny's  head  against  the  blue  gingham 
of  my  wife's  dress — but,  oh,  the  grief  in  both 
of  them!  "I  don't  know  what's  happened, 
Jenny.  I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be 
straightened  out  or  not— but  this  I  want  to 
say  to  you:  If  I'd  ever  had  a  daughter, 
Jenny,  I'd  have  liked  her  just  like  you."  Her 
voice  was  so  firm  and  quiet. 

Jenny  had  been  trembling,  but  she  grew 
still  as  my  wife  spoke.  She  got  to  her  feet, 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  big  bed  here,  with 
her  hands  along  the  foot  of  it.  She  stood 
very  straight.  She  looked  taller  than  usual— 
I  remembered  how  she  had  stood  in  the 
schoolyard  at  recess  time,  so  still,  while  the 
children  badgered  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
make  a  scene.  It  was  just  that  I'd  thought 
one  thing— just  one— was  going  to  turn  out 
right.  He  wanted  to  take  me  out  West  and 
start  over.  I  thought  he  knew  all  about  me. 
He  said  so.  That  very  first  day  I  said  to  him 
that  he'd  better  know  something  about  me; 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 
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that  men  may 

LIVE 


to  build  a  better  world 


It  would  be  great  comfort  to  the  mothers,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts of  men  in  uniform  if  they  could  realize  fully  the  way 
the  leaders  of  our  War  Program  foster  the  safety  of  the  young 
men  in  their  care. 

Out  of  the  sea,  men  are  helped  to  safety.  They  have  come 
back  to  life  to  fight  again  for  our  way  of  life.  One  of  them 
might  be  someone  you  love.  They  are  safe  because  a  rubber  boat 
kept  them  afloat— a  rubber  boat  that  is  like  a  symbol  of  all  the 
equipment  science  has  developed  to  protect  men's  lives  in  war. 

Co-operating  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  scientists  in  their 
laboratories  across  the  land,  are  working  to  assure  the  quick 
and  safe  return  of  every  possible  man. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  employees  in  our  thirty- 
three  factories  devote  their  entire  time  to  equipment  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  designed  to  protect  the  health,  comfort  and 
very  lives  of  men  who  fight. 

Our  experience  of  one  hundred  years  in  the  handling  of 
rubber  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  fashion,  even  out  of  the 
new  synthetic  rubber,  the  equipment  that  makes  our  Army 
and  Navy  the  best  equipped  in  history. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  Keds  and  Kedettes?  Simply 
this:  you  go  without  Keds  and  Kedettes,  gladly,  because  you 
know  the  materials,  the  factory  space  and  the  hands  of  men 
and  women  who  once  made  your  favorite  fabric  shoes,  now 
make  Life  Rafts,  Life  Vests,  Jungle  Boots,  and  Sea  Boots. 

Work  for  war  can't  stop.  It  must  go  on  as  long  as  necessary 
to  win  the  war,  and  win  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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the  war  task  ends. 
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(Continued  from  Page  113) 
he  said  he  knew  all  about  me,  and  I  thought 
he  did.  It — it  made  it  all  so  good  having  him 
know,  in  this  town,  and  not  minding.  Well, 
he  didn't  know  at  all.  .  .  .  Pity  isn't  the 
same  as  love,  though.  I  know  that.  I  don't 
want  a  marriage  based  on  pity.  I  want  a 
marriage  like  yours,  where  everything's  even 
between  you.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry — it  just 
seemed  for  a  minute  I  couldn't  bear  it  alone, 
but  I  can.   I  guess  I  can." 

My  wife  didn't  try  to  make  her  think  it 
could  be  fixed.  She  said,  "Yes,  it's  some- 
thing you  have  to  bear  alone,  Jenny.  We're 
your  friends,  but  we  can't  help  you  bear  it, 
not  much.    Pity  isn't  enough,  Jenny." 

Jenny  stood  there,  not  saying  anything, 
not  crying.  Only  one  other  time  has  been 
sadder  in  my  life.  Then  she  turned  to  go.  At 
the  door  she  looked  back.  "Please  always 
be  here,  you  two,"  she  said. 

My  wife  and  I  couldn't  talk  after  she 
had  gone.  We  were  both  too  hurt.  It  didn't 
do  any  good  now  to  cry  out  against  Richard's 
blindness  or  Mary's  cruelty  or  John's  weak- 
ness. No,  the  thing  was  done,  and  we  both 
knew  it  was  done  for  all  time.  The  happiness 
was  spoiled,  ruined  forever.  It  could  not  be 
patched  now.  We  made  ready  for  bed,  but 
after  the  light  was  out  my  wife  reached  for 
my  hand  and  we  lay  there  silent,  holding 
hard  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  pleasant  and  in  the  manner  of 
magazine  fiction  to  say  that  Richard  Frome 
proved  worthy  at 
last  of  Jenny  Petrie. 
Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  I  be- 
lieve he  loved  her, 
too,  but  not  enough. 
Jenny  went  back  to 
ichool  and  we  did 
not  see  her  again 
before  she  went. 

Frome  came  to 
the  house  one  after- 
noon late,  just  as 
my  wife  was  getting 
the  supper  on. 

"Hello,  Rich- 
ard," my  wife  said 
gravely.  She  didn't 
make  any  great 
show  of  welcoming 
him. 

"Hello,  Mrs. 
Brady,"  he  said. 

"We're  just  go- 
ing to  have  sup- 
per— won't  you  join 
us?  "  she  asked  him. 

"Thanks,"  he 
said  miserably.  He 

sat  there  at  our  table,  not  eating  much.  When 
it  came  time  for  dessert  he  said  he  wouldn't 
have  any,  though  he'd  always  made  a  fuss 
about  Letty's  apple  pie.  He  pushed  his 
plate  back  and  folded  his  arms  along  the 
edge  of  the  table.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "I 
know  you  folks  think  I'm  a  heel." 

My  wife  poured  more  coffee  and  then  she 
said,  "No,  we  don't,  Richard;  we  just  think 
it's  too  bad  you  weren't  good  enough  for 
Jenny." 

He  reddened,  but  he  didn't  protest.  "She 
won't  answer  my  letters,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  she?"  my  wife  said. 

"Because  I  love  her,"  he  told  Letty.  I 
felt  sorry  for  him  then. 

"You  didn't  love  her  enough,"  Letty  said. 
"I'm  sorry,  Richard,  for  I  thought  you  did. 
Jenny's  just  the  same  girl  she  was,  you  know. 
She  hasn't  changed  any.  There's  no  more 
reason  now  for  her  to  run  away  from  this 
town  than  there's  ever  been.  She's  stood  it 
up  to  now  and  could  go  on  standing  it.  But 
hen  you  show  so  plainly  that  yoii  couldn't 
:and  it — well,  Jenny's  proud,  Richard." 

"I'd  have  to  earn  a  living  for  her,"  he 
;aid. 

My  wife  only  smiled,  though  I  must  con- 
fess I  thought  the  boy  had  a  point  there. 
But  that  just  wasn't  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  both  he  and  my  wife  knew  that. 

"You've  got  to  believe  I  love  her,"  he 
burst  out.  "It's  been  hell — just  plain  hell!" 
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"Doubt  is  always  hell,"  my  wife  said 
quietly. 

He  got  up  from  the  table.  "Well,  I'll  run 
along,"  he  said.  "Thanks  for  the  supper." 
At  the  door  he  turned  as  if  to  say  something 
else,  then  changed  his  mind  and  went  on  out. 

"He's  really  knocked  out  with  this,"  I 
said. 

"He's  hurt,  yes,"  my  wife  said,  "but  I 
don't  think  he  has  any  idea  of  how  much  he 
hurt  Jenny.  He  thinks  saying  he  loves  her 
will  fix  it  all  up.  Probably  John  said  he 
loved  Kitty  too." 

"Aren't  you  being  too  hard  on  the  boy?" 

She  stood  there  holding  the  coffeepot  in 
her  hands.  "Am  I?"  she  said,  troubled.  "Do 
you  think  1  am.  Will?  It  just  seems  as  if 
faith's  the  one  thing  you've  got  to  be  hard 
about.  You've  just  got  to  be." 

And  it  came  over  me  how  enduring  was 
the  faith  I  had  in  Letty  and  she  in  me  and 
how  like  nothing  my  life  would  be  without 
it  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  guess  you've  got  to  be." 
I  think  Frome  tried  to  see  Jenny  at  college 
once.  Perhaps  he  did  see  her — I  never  quite 
knew.   But  nothing  came  of  it. 

I  saw  John  Penfield  once  before  he  went 
back  to  Washington,  but  only  for  a  minute. 
He  just  said,  "Sorry,  Will,"  and  went  on. 

It  was  near  Christmastime  that  Elsie 
Graves  dropped  in  with  presents  for  my  wife 
and  me.  She  always  remembered  us.  Her 
sixth  baby  had  been  bom  that  fall  and  she 
told  us  about  the  baby,  laughing  at  herself  in 
the  good-humored 
way  she  had.  But  I 
thought  she  looked 
a  little  tired. 

"Better  let  this 
one  be  the  last,"  I 
told  her.  "Though 
I  don't  know  — 
they're  a  grand  lot." 
"Yes,  they're 
wonderful,"  she 
agreed.  "Not  my 
fault,  though. 
Tom's  got  the  dis- 
position of  a  saint. 
They  take  after 
Tom." 

"Oh,  you'll  do — 
you'll  do  yourself, 
Elsie." 

She    stopped 
laughing.    "Will, 
I'm    not    much 
good,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  seem  to  pull 
things  off,   beyond 
having  healthy  ba- 
bies.   I    came   this 
morning  to  make 
my  peace  with  Mary.    Christmas  and  all, 
you  know — I  didn't  get  anywhere." 
"Try  and  forget  it,"  I  told  her. 
"I  can't,  Will.   I  get  to  brooding  about  it. 
It  ought  not  to  be  this  way.   I  felt  sorry  for 
her  too." 

"Why?"  I  asked  her. 
"I  think  John's  left  her.  She  didn't  say 
so.  You'd  think  from  Callie  he'd  be  home 
any  minute — but  I  got  the  feeling  he  wasn't 
coming  at  all.  She  had  the  house  full  of 
people  and  Callie  Olds  was  going  around 
looking  pained  at  so  much  company,  with 
her  nose  all  pinched  up  as  if  she  smelled 
something  bad,  the  way  she  does — and  no 
peace  and  good  will  there  at  all.  No  chil- 
dren— no  John — nothing.  I  went  blundering 
right  into  her  room  and  said,  'Well,  let's  say 
Merry  Christmas  and  kiss  and  make  up, 
Mary!'  Something  silly  like  that.  She 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  hated  me— yes,  really 
hated  me.  She  said  she'd  never  been  much 
for  kissing  and  that  Christmas  was  for  the 
young— and  did  1  want  anything  else?  Oh, 
some  could  have  said  that,  leaving  you  feel- 
ing better,  but  Mary  didn't.  She  just 
sounded  bored.  And  yet— and  yet— I  don't 
know  why  I  felt  that  about  John,  but  I  did. 
She's  always  kept  that  big  picture  of  him  on 
her  dressing  table.  It  wasn't  there.  I  said, 
'Well,  let's  be  young  then,  Mary.  I'm  tired 
of  this  feud  over  nothing.  I  brought  you  a 
present — John,  too,  and  he  better  like  it, 
for  I  knitted  it  myself.'  And  she  said,  'You'll 
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HEALTHY  mouths  and  clean,  sound 
teeth  require  extra  care,  extra 
protection  daily. 

To  more  millions  of  families  today 
than  ever  before  this  means  nothing 
less  good  than  the  best  toothbrush  your 
druggist  has.  Ask  him! 

He'll  say  Dr.  West's  Miracle-Tuft— 
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Don't  let  this  dandruff  spoil  your  appearance!  Fitch  Shampoo  is  an  antiseptic. 
Leaves  your  hair  shining  with  natural  life  and  color,  and  completely  FREE  OF 
DANDRUFF.  Use  Fitch  Shampoo  regularly  each  week.  Fitch  Shampoo  is  sold 
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Effective  in  the  hardest  water!  Good  for  all  colors  and  textures  of  hair!  Econom- 
ical enough  for  the  whole  family!  Fitch  Shampoo  reconditions  as  it  cleanses! 
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Soap  Shampoo 
I.  Bacteria  and  dandruff  scat- 
tered,  but   not   removed,    by 
ordinary  soap  shampoo. 


Fitch  Shampoo 
2.  Bacteria,  dandruff  and 
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tively   destroyed    and   re- 
moved by  Fitcfi  Shampoo. 


After  and  between  Fitch  shampoos  you  can  keep  your  hair  shining  and 
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For  Effective 

Mouth  Cleansing 


Mouth  care  is  a  habit ;  Mouth  health  the  result. 


New  Hygeia  "Steri-Seal" 
Cap  protects  formula 


A  new  improvement  in  feed- 
ing technique.  After  prepar- 
ing formula  and  filling  bot- 
tles apply  Hygeia  Nipple  by 
exclusive  tab,  then  place 
'Steri-Seal"  Cap  over  nipple. 
Thus  nipple  is  untouched  un- 
til by  baby  in  actual  feeding. 
Reduces  danger  of  infection. 

SAVES  TIME;  CONVENIENT  FOR    STORAGE, 
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Easy-to-clean   Hygeia  Bottles  have  wide  base  to 
prevent   tipping,  scale   in   color  for  easy  readmg 
Famous  breast-shaped  nipple  has  patented  air-vent 
to  reduce  "wind-suck- 
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for  Hygeia  equipment. 
CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR 
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have  to  send  it  to  Washington,  I  guess.' 
Well,  that's  about  all  there  was  to  it.  I  felt 
like  a  fool — and  I  didn't  get  anywhere." 

"Frankly,  I  doubt  if  John  has  the  guts  to 
have  left  her,"  I  said. 

"There's  something  though,"  Elsie  said. 
"Something's  happened.  I'm  going  to  send 
him  the  socks  and  see  if  he  writes  me." 

Jenny  didn't  come  home  that  holiday 
time.  Kitty  got  a  week  off  at  Mrs.  Giddings' 
and  went  to  see  Jenny  instead. 

About  two  weeks  after  Christmas  Letty 
had  a  note  from  Elsie  Graves.  "I  was  right 
about  John,"  Elsie  wrote.  "He's  not  coming 
back  to  East  Linfield.  He  didn't  give  any 
explanation  though." 

A  doctor  has  no  excuse  for  not  knowing 
when  something  is  wrong  with  those  he  loves. 
No  excuse  at  all.  Letty  always  seemed  just 
the  same  to  me,  just  the  same.  Never  ill, 
never  acting  as  if  anything  was  too  much  for 
her.  Always  ready  with  a  little  joke.  Always 
doing  some  little  thing  for  me  or  someone 
else. 

The  last  week  in  January  I  came  in  and 
she  wasn't  getting  supper.  I  found  her  lying 
on  the  couch  in  the  living  room. 

"What's  up?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  she  said.  "I  just  felt  a  lit- 
tle tired — but  everything's  in  the  oven.  You 
can  get  it.  Will.  The  pie's  on  the  pantry 
shelf." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  feel  a  little 
tired?  What  have  you  been  doing — cleaning 
the  attic?" 
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"No,  I  haven't  done  anything  special.  I 
just  feel  lazy.  Bring  the  supper  in  here  by 
the  fire,  Will." 

She  knew,  you  see,  that  I  needed  her  even 
to  eat  supper  with.  And  at  supper  she  even 
laughed  a  little.  She  was  going  to  get  up  to 
wash  the  dishes,  but  I  did  do  that  much.  She 
said  she  felt  better  at  bedtime. 

She  died  on  the  tenth  of  February.  She 
hadn't  stayed  in  bed  or  anything.  There  was 
just  that  one  night  when  she  "felt  lazy." 
And  on  that  morning  she  came  down  to  get 
breakfast  as  usual.  I  came  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  she  reached  for  the  coffeepot  and  all  of  a 
sudden  said,  "Oh,  Will!"  and  the  coffeepot 
fell  and  the  hot  coffee  went  streaming  across 
the  blue  linoleum.  And  she  put  her  hand  up 
to  her  shoulder  and  was  dead. 

In  her  diary  back  in  September  I  found 
this:SoM;5.  Not  false  A.  Dear  Will.  Beres- 
ford,  the  heart  man  in  Deer  City.  Not  false 
angina.  Why  didn't  she  tell  me?  I  know.  I 
know  why.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  keep  wonder- 
ing— if  I  had  planted  the  willow  sooner,  if  I 

had  said  all  the  things  I  felt But  she 

did  know  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  know,  she 
must  have  known  well. 

But  this  is  not  my  story. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  there  was  a  bliz- 
zard. It  was  bitterly  cold.  A  great  many 
people  came  to  the  house  and  church 
through  the  storm.  Letty  was  greatly  loved. 
Elsie  Graves  got  over  from  North  Linfield, 
though  the  bus  got  stuck  and  she  had  to 
walk  almost  a  mile  through  the  snow.  There 
were  even  quite  a  few  who  went  to  the  cem- 
etery. The  cemetery  is  on  a  hill  and  the  wind 
always  blows  there,  even  in  summer,  but 
there  was  a  gale  that  day.  You  could  hardly 
hear  the  minister,  but  I  didn't  mind  that. 
Letty  wasn't  much  for  eulogies.    I  couldn't 
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IVEN  when  house  cleaning  time  is 
limited  there  should  be  no  slacken- 
ing of  sanitary  measures.  Keeping 
healthy  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
now  that  there  are  fewer  civilian 
doctors.  Clorox  easily  provides 
greater  home  health  protection  in 
routine  cleansing  of  tile,  enamel, 
linoleum,  wood  surfaces,  for  Clorox 
disinfects;  also  deodorizes,  removes 
stains.  In  addition  Clorox  gently 
bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens 
and  brightens  fast  colors.  Simply 
follow  directions  on  the  label. 
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Stop  thinking  that  Letty  shouldn't  have  had 
to  be  buried  on  a  day  like  that,  for  she  had 
loved  the  sun.  I  looked  away  from  the  min- 
ister and  saw  John  Penfield  standing  there, 
his  collar  up  against  the  storm,  his  head 
bare,  and  beside  him,  right  close  beside  him, 
as  if  she  belonged  there,  stood  Jenny  Petrie. 
Then  it  was  over  and  I  came  back  here. 

John  Penfield  sat  by  the  fire.  The  neigh- 
bors had  cleared  away  all  the  flowers,  all  the 
chairs.  I  don't  suppose  I  said  the  right 
things  to  John.  I  was  too  numb.  And  yet  I 
remember  it  all  very  well. 

John  got  up  and  held  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "I'm  sorry.  Will." 

"Thanks  for  coming  up,  John,"  I  said. 

"I  wouldn't  have  come  for  anyone  but 
Letty,"  he  said.  "I'd  said  I'd  never  come. 
But  Letty  was  a  very  special  person.  Will." 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that,  I  know," 
John  said.  "It  was  Letty  who — well,  I'm  a 
free  man  because  of  Letty.  Or  as  free  as  I 
guess  a  man  like  me  could  be.  I  don't  sup- 
•pose  I'll  ever  be  really  free.  Or  very  im- 
portant in  any  way.  I'm  just  a  small-time 
politician.  ...  I  suppose  you  know  I 
quarreled  with  Mary,  that  that's  all  off. 
She  said,  among  other  things,  that  I  was 
just  like  Letty  Brady — and  so  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  Letty,  never  knuckling  under  to 
Mary,  never  side-stepping  the  real  issue,  al- 
ways having  the  courage  of  her  convictions; 
and  thinking  of  Letty,  I  got  myself  free.  It 
may  spoil  things  for  me  politically  in  time — 
I  don't  know.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  I'm 
my  own  man  again.  I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you,  Will — I  thought  a  lot  of  Letty." 

That  moved  me  more  than  anything  the 
minister  or  anyone  had  said.  Only  I  couldn't 
bear  it  not  to  tell  Letty  about  it. 

He  got  up  and  shook  hands  again.  "Well, 
if  you  ever  get  to  Washington,"  he  said, 
"look  me  up." 

"I  will,"  I  told  him. 

I've  never  seen  him  since.  He  has  a  place 
in  Deer  City,  I  hear,  but  he  never  comes 
here.  But  I  think  of  him  often  and  with 
warmth.  I  wonder  what  he  felt  when  he  stood 
there  in  the  storm  beside  his  daughter. 

Jenny  didn't  come  to  the  house,  but  after- 
ward I  had  a  note  from  her.  "Dear  Doctor 
Brady,"  she  wrote,  "  I  know  now  that  it  isn't 
so  easy  as  I  once  thought  it  was  to  be  your- 
self. But  she  did  it,  and  I'll  learn  how  too." 
That  was  all.  And  yet  that  comforted  me 
in  the  same  way  John's  visit  did. 

Letty  always  laughed  a  little  at  theologi- 
cal discussions.  "Oh,  what  does  it  matter 
about  immortality?  "  she'd  say.  "Or  whether 
you're  sprinkled  or  immersed?  What  does  it 
matter?  You've  got  now  to  be  good  in, 
haven't  you?"  But  when  I  just  reread  that 
note  of  Jenny's,  I  had  such  a  sense  of  Letty 
living,  living,  forever  living. 

I  didn't  see  Jenny  again  until  the  next 
summer.  She  came  to  my  door  one  day  with 
some  books  under  her  arm.  "It's  so  noisy 
over  the  meat  market,"  she  said.  "I  won- 
dered if  I'd  be  in  the  way  if  I  studied  here 
for  a  while?" 

I  think  she  came  because  she  knew  I  was 
lonely,  but  she  never  said  so.  She  came  and 
studied,  hardly  ever  even  talking  to  me. 
Sometimes  I  did  talk  with  her  about  her 
courses  and  her  professors,  but  rarely  about 
anything  else.  She  never  mentioned  Frome, 
nor  even  Letty.  Minnie  was  keeping  house 
for  me  and  she  would  say,  "She's  a  real  nice 
girl,  I  don't  know  how  one  could  ask  for  a 
nicer !  "—things  like  that.  She  often  made  a 
little  extra  tart  to  give  Jenny  when  she 
came,  or  some  cupcakes. 

But  one  night  Minnie  said  to  me,  "That 
Frome  was  here  today." 

"Here?"  Frome  hadn't  been  near  me  for 
months.  I'd  heard  he  was  going  around  with 
young  Phyllis  Elmslie,  Mary  Penfield's 
cousin's  girl  from  Deer  City. 

"Yes,  here.  He  and  Jenny  had  a  real 
set-to." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  listened  in?"  I  said. 

"Well,  you  couldn't  help  hearing  some 
things,"  Minnie  said.  "  He  was  all  but  crying. 
But  he  didn't  get  very  far  with  her,  so  far 
as  I  could  hear." 

(Continued  on  Page  119) 


FOR  QUICK  REllEF-use  Fleet's  C/iapS^/cfc  for 
sore,  sun-parched,  wind-chapped  lips.  Better  still 
—  use  Chap  Stick  BEFORE  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather.  Chap  Stick  is  made  especially  for  the 
lips  — gently  medicated,  it  lubricates,  promotes 
healing,  helps  guard  lips  against  painful,  un- 
sightly lip  conditions.  Only  25«'  at  drug  counters. 

On  duty  with 
U.S.  Forces 
Alaska  to  Africa 


g^^^h* 


in  your  Wagner.  Have  it  renewed 
at    the    factory.    We   authorize   no 
traveling  repairmen.  Ask  your  deal- 
er about  our  taciory  repair  service. 
E.  R.  Wiimr  Ml(.  Ci.,  Dipt.  J.  Mllwiukei  9,  Wis. 
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fierrer.  Easier  "PICK-UP" 


Komb- 

Kleaned 

Sweeper 


ampus  MiaKeup 

for  moments  of  Great  Beauty 


Created  in  Hollywood  for  young, 
delicate  skins  and  for  smart  women  of 
every  age  . . . 

Campus  imparts  thrilling  new  beauty  in 
less  than  5  minutes .  .  a  smooth,"perfect"  look 
that  seems  utterly  natural.,  and  so  smart. 

Yet  Campus  isn't  drying  because  it's  a 
protective  cream  base  and  fine  face  pow- 
der in  one  . . . 


It   sponges   on 

like  velvet... 
lovely  to  look  ot 
.  .  .  soft  and  allur- 
ing to  touch  ! 

Be  lovelier. . . 

every  moment  with 
Campus  Make-up! 


Six  Shades 
50<  and  $1 
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See  what  orange  juice  adds 


\  I 


to  breakfast ! 


Two  out  of  three  Americans  don't  eat  the  right  kind  of  break- 
fast, according  to  national  surveys.  We  skimp  on  the  foods  we 
need  for  pep  and  energy.  We  miss  the  vitamins  every  good 
breakfast  should  supply,  say  government  and  medical  authorities. 
It's  like  this— 


. 


1.  A  whole-graia  cereal  with  milk,  an 
egg  and  buttcreil  toast  is  a  good 
start.  Yet  like  most  foods  (even  most 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables!)  tlicy  fall 
way  short  on  vitamin  C.  And  nutri- 
tionists say  that  if  you  don'tgctyour 
vitamin  C  at  breakfast  you  are  almost 
certain  not  to  get  enough  all  day. 


I VITAN/IIMQ "-riTHFP  \//UIIFQ-l 


-VITAMINS- 


OTHER  VALUES- 


-Calcium  Fe-hon  Pro=Proteins  Col^Calorirs 


2.  Now  add  a  golden  glass  of  fresh 
orange  juice.  Right  away  you  fill  the 
day's  quota  for  vitamin  C !  Give  a  big 
boost  to  other  vitamins  and  food 
values,  too.  And  what  that  brisk, 
bracing,  delicious  flavor  of  real  Cali- 
fornia orange  juice  does  to  make 
you  ready  for  your  better  breakfast! 


VITAMINS— ^^OTHER  VALUES-^ 

Ca  =  Ca/cium  Fe=lron  ProziProUins  Cal=CalorUs 


Why  You  Have  to  Plan  to  Get  Enough  Vitamin  C! 


You  need  a  lot  more  C  than  any  other  vi- 
tamin. What's  more,  you  have  to  get  it  every 
day.  It's  the  vitamin  we  all  need  to  fight  off 
fatigue  and  infection,  protect  teeth  and  gums 
and  keep  that  vital  youthful  feeling ! 

Oranges  are  your  richest  practical  source  of 
this  scarce  vitamin.To  make  sure  of  your  daily 
quota  of  C  start  breakfast  with  one  6  to  8 


ounce  glass  of  delicious  orange  juice.  Along 
with  it  you'll  enjoy  an  extra  bonus  of  vitamins 
A,  Bj,  B2  (G),  calci^un  and  other  minerals. 

Trademarked  Sunkist  Oranges  will  save 
you  shopping  trips.  They're  "good  keepers," 
the  best  from  the  famous  groves  of  14,500 
cooperating  California- Arizona  growers. 

Copyright,  1944,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 


look  inviting?  There's  nothing  better  than  a  cool  orange  salad  or  fresh  fruit  cup 
for  a  hot-weather  treat.  Sweet,  juicy  oranges  are  welcome  for  the  lunch  box  and 
betwcen-meal  snacks,  too. 

P.  S.  Just  to  remind  you,  every  home  needs  a  good  "juicer."  Ask 
f(.r  the  efficient  Sunkist  reamer  wherever  kitchcnware  is  sold. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA      ORANCES 


BEST  FOR  MUltt  " Mu^ ^^e^  u^ / 


LLEGITIMATE 
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(Continued  from  Page  117) 

The  next  day  I  ran  in  between  calls  and 
ound  Jenny  there.  "  I  hear  you  had  a  caller 
esterday,"  I  said. 

"Yes." 

"Listen,  Jenny,"  I  said,  "  I  remember  once 
hat  you  said  you  wanted  a  marriage  that 
\  as  even  on  both  sides.  I  don't  believe  there 
irc  any  such.  You  said  like  ours,  but  ours 
vasn't  even,  either.  Letty  gave  a  lot  more 
o  it  than  I  did.   I've  found  that  out." 

She  gave  me  an  odd  look.  She  was  a  very 
prave-looking  girl,  not  gloomy,  just  grave. 
"Yes,  but  you  gave  the  necessary  things." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not,"  I 
old  her.  "  I  didn't  give  enough,  I  know  that. 
tVhat  I'm  trying  to  say  is " 

She  smiled  a  little.  "What  you're  trying  to 
ay  is,  why  don't  Richard  and  I  make  up? 
;sthat  it?" 

"Something  like  that." 

"There's  nothing  to  make  up.  There  just 
sn't  anything  there.  Doctor  Brady." 

"Well,  then,  I  won't  say  any  more,"  I 
.old  her. 

Frome  married  Phj^llis  Elmslie  the  next 
ftzx  sometime.  Phyllis  was  a  nice-enough 
?irl,  very  pretty,  though  nothing  like  Jenny, 
rhey  were  married  at  Mary  Penfield's 
louse.   I  had  an  invitation,  but  I  didn't  go. 

Frome  came  to  the  door  of  the  little  Main 
Street  office  and  called  me  in.  "I  hope  you're 
;oming  to  the  wedding,  doctor,"  he  said. 

"I  doubt  it,  Frome,"  I  said.  "I  haven't 
much  stomach  for  big  functions." 

'Or  this  particular  big  function?"  he 
asked  me.  For  a  minute  it  was  as  it  had 
been  when  he'd  first  come  to  town  and  we 
tiad  felt  so  friendly  and  had 

always  been  direct   with       

ach  other. 

"Well,  if  you  want  it 
that  way,"  I  told  him. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said. 
"I  was  afraid  so.  There 
wasn't  any  chance  of  my 
ever  having  Jenny,  doc- 
tor." 

"No,  probably  not." 

He  turned  on  me  very 
quickly.  "Probably  not? 
Do  you  think  there 
was?" 

'I    think   if   you   can 

speak    like    that    of    a       

probability  or  a  possibil- 
ity, you'd  better  not  be  marrying  Phyllis," 
I  told  him. 
I     "I'm  asking  you  a  question,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  have  a  chance 
there,"  I  answered  him.  "I  think  she 
stopped  loving  you." 

The  hope  died  out  of  him  and  he  looked 
old  and  burdened.  "Yes,  she  did,  didn't 
she?"  Then  he  said  with  some  firmness 
and  dignity,  "I  hope  to  make  this  a  good 
marriage,  doctor.  I  know  more  about  what 
it  takes  now.  Will  you  wish  me  luck?" 

oo  I  HELD  out  my  hand  .and  wished  him 
well.  But  I  didn't  go  to  the  wedding. 

They  built  a  new  house  out  past  Judge 
Manners'  place.  They  didn't  live  in  the  old 
Wilkins  place  that  Frome  had  been  on  the 
point  of  buying  for  Jenny. 

These  last  years  have  been  strange.  Very 
long  in  some  ways,  very  short  in  others.  I 
know  that  I  have  my  work  and  that  it  is  im- 
portant, more  important  since  the  other  doc- 
tors have  all  gone  to  war.  But  when  there's 
no  Letty  here  to  talk  it  all  over  with,  half 
its  importance  seems  to  be  gone.  She  loved 
the  world  very  much,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  weight  would  have  been  quite  so  heavy 
on  my  own  heart  had  she  been  here  to 
share  it  with  me.  She  would  have  hoped 
more  than  I.  She  believed  in  people  more, 
even  though  she  saw  them  plainly.  And  I 
cannot  bear  not  to  tell  her  of  certain  hap- 
penings. It  seems  to  me  she  must  know  that 
John  is  free  from  the  tyranny  of  Mary  Pen- 
field,  that  Frome  didn't  live  in  the  Wilkins 
house,  that  Maud  Ebers  got  married. 

It  was  a  matter  for  much  laughter  when 
Maud  married  her  suitor  from  a  matrimonial 
bureau.    Maud  carried  it  off  well  enoiiph 


■•ROVERB»i 

Flattery  is  sickness,  re- 
proof is  medicine.         — CHINESE. 

Don't  open  your  mouth  un- 
til a  goose  has  flown  in. 

—ICELANDIC. 

He  who  buys  what  he 
doesn't  need  steals  from  him- 
self. —SWEDISH. 

Better  be  quarreling  than 
lonesome.  — IRISH. 


She'd  resigned  from  her  job  and  she  took 
pains  to  introduce  her  new  husband  to  one 
and  all. 

But  one  day  I  went  past  the  little  house 
where  she  has  lived  so  long  and  she  was  work- 
ing out  in  the  flower  bed.  I  said,  "Hello, 
Maud,"  and  she  straightened  and  said, 
"Good  morning.  Will."  Then  she  walked 
over  toward  the  gate  and  opened  it  and  said, 
"Come  in.  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

W'e  never  had  been  on  very  good  terms 
since  way  back  at  the  time  of  that  essay  con- 
test, and  I  was  surprised.  I  went  in  and  she 
took  me  into  her  small  living  room  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down.  She  went  out  to  the  dining 
room  and  came  back  presently  with  a  tea- 
spoon. It  was  a  slender  spoon  with  a  W  in 
twining  curves  on  the  handle.  It  was  worn 
thin,  but  nice.  I  took  it  in  my  hands,  but  I 
didn't  know  what  comment  was  called  for. 

"  It's  a  wedding  present,"  she  said. 

"Very  nice,"  I  said. 

"From  Jenny  Petrie,"  she  said. 

1  DID  look  up  then.  There  was  something 
almost  painful  in  the  way  she  had  said  those 
words.  She  sat  down  on  a  slender  chair,  sat 
very  straight  as  if  she  were  in  the  school- 
room. 

"Will,"  she  said,  "that's  the  only  present 
that  any  of  my  pupils  have  given  me,  except 
under  compulsion  from  parents.  She  said 
she'd  had  it  since  she  was  a  little  girl  and  was 
very  fond  of  it.  I  suppose  Bess  Whitcomb 
gave  it  to  her.  She  said  the  W  fitted  my  new 
name  and  she  wanted  me  to  have  it.  She 
said  she  had  always  been  so  grateful  to  me 
for  the  way  I  taught  her  biology,  that  she'd 
never  forgotten  any  of  it."  She  was  trying  to 
tell  me  she  was  ashamed, 

but  it  was  hard  for  Maud 

to  apologize. 

"Jenny  is  a  good  re- 
memberer," I  said. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  she  is," 
Maud  said,  sitting  there 
so  stiff  and  straight,  her 
voice  a  little  strained. 
"Will,  I  know  as  well  as 
anyone  that  this  marriage 
of  mine  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle ridiculous  to  people 
in  this  town.  Neverthe- 
less, it's  my  marriage  and 
means  something  to  me. 

I'm  not  a  fool  and  I  can 

see  when  people  are  laugh- 
ing at  me.  But  Jenny  Petrie  didn't  laugh. . . . 
Well,  I  guess  that's  all,  Will.  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you  about  it." 

"Thanks,  Maud.  It's  handsome  of  you," 
I  said,  trying  to  grin  a  little.  I  went  away 
from  there  feeling  warmed.  But  when  I  came 
back  here  and  there  was  no  Letty  to  tell  it 
to 

Richard  and  Phyllis  had  been  married 
only  a  year  when  their  first  baby  was  born. 
I  was  called  in.  Frome  had  asked  me  if  I'd 
look  after  Phyllis,  and  though  I  hadn't 
wanted  to  I'd  said  I  would.  "I'd  feel  safer." 
Frome  said.  Phyllis  didn't  have  any  great 
trouble,  for  she  was  a  healthy  young  woman 
and  the  baby  was  a  sturdy  little  boy.  But 
one  day  a  few  days  after  the  baby  had  come 
I  went  in  to  see  Phyllis  and  found  her  very 
quiet.  She  was  a  gay  girl,  always  joking. 
She  had  joked  even  when  the  baby  was 
coming. 

"You  look  a  little  low,  child,"  I  said,  "but 
think  nothing  of  it.  There's  always  a  day  or 
two  of  that.   It'll  pass." 

"Yes,  that's  what  the  nurse  said." 

"You've  got  a  wonderful  boy  there,  Mrs. 
Frome,"  I  told  her.  "And  you  couldn't  be 
better  yourself." 

"  I  know,"  she  said  again. 

"Then  cheer  up,"  I  said. 

I  was  sitting  by  her  bed.  She  wore  an  ex- 
travagant bed  jacket  of  rose  color  and  there 
were  flowers  in  the  room  and  everything 
looked  very  new  and  bridelike.  She  turned 
her  head  away  from  me  for  a  minute,  then 
she  turned  and  tried  to  give  me  her  ironic 
little  grin. 

"Silly,  eh?"  she  said. 

"Very  silly." 

(Continued  mi  Page  121) 


See?  It's  easy  for  anyone  to  make  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee 

anytime  .  .  .  every  time  .  .  .just  use  Nescafe. 


A  teaspoonful  """"^.a.  in  a  cup  ^ 
Add  hot  tvater  vJs^JL  it's  ready  <^ 


A  quick  cup  of 

FULL  FLAVORED 

—that's  Nescafe 


Full  flavored, because  in  Nescafe  all  the  nroma 
and  flavor  of  freshly  roasted  coffee  are  "sealed  in"  by  added 
carbohydrates, a  distinctive  process  developed  by  Neslie's. 
lu  Nescafe,  all  the  fragrance,  goodness  and  stimulation  of 
fine  coffee  are  preserved  for  you, roaster  fresb, until  released 
in  your  cup. 

And  Nescafe  is  so  easy  to  prepare . . . 
a  coffee  extract,  powdered  for  your 
convenience,  it  saves  so  much  time 
and  work.  Tbere*s  no  coffee  maker 
to  get  ready  or  to  clean,  no  grounds 
to  dispose  of.  Each  cup  is  made  to 
individual  taste,  always  delicious, 
always  the  same. 

Nescaf6  is  economical,too,especially  , 
so  as  you  make  only  the  amount  yoy 
want... you  get  all  the  advantag 
of  Nescaf6  for  about  1^  per  c/ 
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YOUR  lOVElY  YOUTHFUINESS 


V;^ 


yjuui 


OiM^ 


Guard  your  natural  vitality  and  youth  \ritli  the 
h«'lp  of  this  sp«>cial  balaneed-bleud  of  certain 
indispensable  vitamins  every  woman  must  have 


She's  working  harder  these  days.  Her  life  moves 
onward  at  a  faster  pace  than  ever.  Friends  wonder  how 
she  does  it  .  .  .  rarely  a  sign  of  wear  and  tear  or 
over-wrought  nerves,  seldom  over-weary. 

Her  secret  is  easy  enough  to  follow.  She  lives  sensibly 

and  she  helps  sustain  natural  resistance,  nerves  and  energy,        « 

day  after  day,  with  "VITAMINS  Plus". 

"VITAMINS  Plus"  is  a  combination  of  certain  important 
vitamins  precisely  balanced  and  blended,  with  iron,  to  help  women 
guard  their  natural  vitality  and  youthfulness.  Taken  each 
day,  "VITAMINS  Plus"  gives  you  all  these  vital  elements, 
in  full  protective  amounts— elements  every  woman  must  have 
to  keep  up  to  par.  Yet  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Remember,  you  cannot  be  and  look  your  best  when  you  lack  the  certain 
indispensable  vitamins  and  iron  contained  in  "VITAMINS  Plus". 


For  years  "VITAMINS  Plus"  has  been  compounded  under 
strict  scientific  control,  its  formula  periodically 
improved  to  conform  wiijglf^es^iclvances  in  vitamin 


knowledge.  _Yoy 
potency  in 


,oys   ''^  on    its    balanced 
^def*^  ^'^'n  research. 


VITAMINS 


^/^^zJ^-e^^j^^c:^ 
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(Continued  from  Page  119) 

"I  just  got  a  notion,"  she  said. 

"A  notion  about  what?" 

"That  Richard  didn't  want  the  baby.'' 

"Nonsense!   He's  as  proud  as  Punch." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"What  makes  you  think  anything  so 
fooUsh?" 

"It  was  the  birth  certificate,"  she  con- 
fessed. "Mother  gave  me  this  little  book 
with  places  in  it  for  everything — a  pocket 
for  the  birth  certificate  and  all  that.  I  said, 
'Be  sure  to  put  the  certificate  in — we  want 
him  all  legitimate!'  Just  something  like 
that — he  threw  the  book  across  the  room." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

"So  do  I,"  she  said  soberly.  "Maybe  I 
said  it  on  purpose — I  don't  know,  doctor. 
I  guess  I've  always  wondered,  since  the  be- 
ginning. He  still  loves  her." 

I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  didn't  pretend  I 
didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about.  I 
saw  she  was  a  more  honest,  thoughtful  girl 
than  I'd  given  her  credit  for  being.  "No,  he 
loves  you,  Mrs.  Frome,"  I  told  her.  "I  think 
he  loves  you  and  the  baby  too.  But  you  dug 
into  an  old  wound,  that's  all." 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  wound  if  Dickie  and  I 
were  enough,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  would.  Richard  may  have 
thought  you  meant  to  flick  him." 

"Maybe  I  did,"  she  admitted. 

I  tried  to  smile  at  her  and  treat  the  matter 
lightly.  "I  presume  Richard  isn't  the  first 
man  you've  liked,"  I  said.  "Or  even  fancied 
you  loved.  I  presume  there  are  spots  you 
wouldn't  want  touched  yourself." 
She  looked  at  me  with 

soberness.    "That's   what       

hurts,"  she  said."  Nothing 
else  seemed  to  have  any 
meaning  after  I  met  Rich- 
ard. ...  I'm  talking  too 
much.  Doctor  Brady.  You 
shouldn't  let  me — I'm  go- 
ing to  be  sorry." 

"  I  'm  as  safe  as  the  tomb 
for  secrets,"  I  said.  "But 
all  I  can  say  is  to  repeat 
that  I  feel  sure  Richard 
loves  you — he's  even  said 
so  to  me,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a  good  marriage." 
"Do  you  think  I  ought 

to  nurse  the  baby?"  

"Certainly,"  I  told  her. 
.  And  that  was  all  that  was  ever  said.  I 
wanted  to  say  something  to  Richard,  to 
warn  him,  but  I  didn't.  I'd  mixed  in  this 
affair  too  much  as  it  was.  I  somehow  thought 
that  Phyllis  would  be  wise  enough  to  heal  the 
old  wound.  She  was  wiser  and  at  the  same 
time  more  vulnerable  than  I  had  thought. 
But  I  pitied  them  both. 

I  used  to  see  her  out  walking  with  the 
baby  after  that  and  she  looked  happy  enough. 
She  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  younger 
crowd.  But  when  I'd  seen  Frome,  I'd  wonder. 
For  he  was  a  man  now,  not  the  boy  who  had 
come  to  East  Linfield,  so  eager,  so  full  of 
laughter  and  jokes. 

JVlARY  PENFiELD  took Johu's  descrtion  in  her 
stride,  though  naturally  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  gossip.  At  first  she  just  pretended 
that  she  didn't  want  to  go  to  Washington. 
But  when  the  word  got  around  that  John 
had  an  apartment  in  Deer  City,  she  couldn't 
pretend  any  longer.  But  she  could  pretend 
it  didn't  matter;  she  could  belittle  John  in 
small  ways;  she  could  pretend  she  was  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  That  was  what  was  un- 
natural, for  Mary  had  always  been  too  dig- 
nified for  a  hectic  social  existence.  But  now 
her  life  became  hectic.  She  dressed  differ- 
ently, too,  in  very  bright  colors.  She  had 
people  at  the  house  who  liked  to  drink  and 
play  cards  for  money,  fashionable  people 
who  laughed  at  East  Linfield  but  liked  to 
come  there  and  live  on  Mary's  bounty  for  a 
few  weeks. 

One  day  I  saw  her  on  the  street  and  saw 
a  meeting  between  her  and  Kitty  Petrie. 
Kitty  was  going  into  the  store  to  shop  for 
the  Giddingses  and  Mary  was  just  coming 
out.  They  met  face  to  face.  They  didn't 
speak.  But  it  hit  me  with  a  kind  of  shock 
that  they  looked  alike.   Kitty  was  just  the 


Giddingses'  hired  girl  and  wore  a  plain  house 
dress  and  carried  a  basket  and  Mary  had  on 
a  bright  yellow  linen  dress  and  a  floppy  hat. 
But  they  both  had  a  look  of  hardness. .  Both 
their  faces  looked  pinched  and  tight. 

All  in  a  few  weeks,  it  seemed,  though  it 
was  years  in  reality,  I  had  this  note  from 
Jenny  Petrie: 

Dear  Doctor  Brady:  You  are  very  busy,  I 
know,  but  I  would  like  it  very  much  if  you 
could  come  up  for  graduation  on  June  tenth. 

I  went  up  for  Jenny's  graduation.  Dr. 
Jenny  Petrie.  And  yet  she  looked  just  the 
same,  just  the  same  as  that  little  girl  who 
had  sat  so  gravely  behind  my  desk  and  said 
I  had  'pendicitis.  Yes,  Jenny  had  been  grown 
up  forever  and  I  felt  sad  that  June  day,  wish- 
ing that  somehow  she  could  have  known 
what  it  was  to  be  really  young  and  childlike. 
And  yet  if  she  had  she  might  not  now  have 
had  that  look  of  being  able  to  cope  with 
life. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  we  walked 
together  across  the  campus.  "Well,  you've 
done  it,  Jenny,"  I  said.  "  I'm  proud  of  you." 
"There's  nothing  to  be  proud  about.  I've 
just  done  what  I  wanted  to  do." 

"Yes,  but  so  many  of  us  don't  do  that, 
Jenny.  We  know  what  we  want,  but  we  get 
sidetracked.  It's  pretty  easy  to  get  side- 
tracked." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  "You  love  some- 
one— you  don't  want  to  hurt  someone — all 
those  things.    I  almost  quit  once." 

"But  you  didn't,"  I 
said. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  she  said 
gravely.  Then  she  stood 
still  under  a  big  elm  there 
on  the  •  campus  and  put 
out  her  hand  to  the  tree. 
It  was  that  fine,  sensitive 
hand  I  had  noticed  years 
before.  Only  this  wasn't  a 
little  girl.  It  was  a  woman. 
"I  wish  she  were  here," 
she  said.  "Oh,  I  have 
wished  it  so  all  day.  Doc- 
tor Brady.  Not  that  it's 
so  much,  graduating — but 
I  wish  she  were  here." 

"I  wish  it  all  the  time, 

Jenny,"  I  said. 
"She  believed  in  me,"  Jenny  told  me.  "  It' 
means  something  to  be  believed  in,  doesn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  Jenny,"  I  answered.  "It  means 
everything." 

Neither  of  us  talked  much  after  that.  She 
wasn't  coming  home  now,  she  told  me.  They 
were  shortening  all  the  courses  now,  the  in- 
ternship, making  doctors  as  fast  as  they 
could  because  of  the  war.  At  four  I  told  her 
good-by  and  went  to  get  my  train. 

That  fall  I  met  Frome  on  the  street  and 
he  was  in  uniform.  I  stopped  and  said, 
"What's  all  this?" 

"Well,  there  didn't  seem  any  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  go,"  he  said.  "And  plenty  why 
I  should." 

"You've  got  a  wife  and  son,  you  know," 
I  told  him. 

"Yes,  but  Phyllis  has  money  enough  to 
get  along  on,"  he  replied.  "She  agrees  that 
I  should  go.  There  are  enough  lawyers  and 
to  spare." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Frome,"  I  said. 

We  shook  hands.  I  felt  upset,  somehow. 
Not  at  his  desire  to  go,  but  at  the  motive  be- 
hind that  desire.  Was  it  that  he  was  escaping 
a  marriage  that  had  come  to  be  too  much  for 
him?  Was  Phyllis  aware  of  any  such  motive 
for  her  husband?  Had  she  felt  that  it  might 
as  well  happen? 

When  I  saw  Phyllis  next  I  said  to  her, 
"So  you're  .sending  Richard  off  to  war?" 

"He  feels  he  ought  to  go,"  she  said. 

"What do  you  feel?"  I  asked.  "The same 
thing?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  That  was  all. 

It's  almost  done,  the  story  of  Jenny  Petrie. 
She  didn't  do  two  years  of  interning  before 
she  was  sent  to  New  Zealand.  She  had  some 


FASHIOIV 

^  If  I  should  be  allowed  to 
^  choose  one  out  of  all  the 
books  that  will  be  published  a 
hundred  years  after  my  death, 
do  you  know  which  1  would 
take?  I  would  take,  my  friend, 
afashion magazine,  tosee  hf>w 
the  women  were  dressing  a 
century  after  my  decease. 
Their  fripperies  would  tell  me 
more  about  the  society  of  that 
future  day  than  all  the  philos- 
ophers,   novelists,    preachers 

and  savants. 

— ANATOLE  FRANCE. 


atriotism  in  her  Heart 
Burned  ^^heat  Jlelds 


It  took  courage  that  day  in  \^ 
Ocioher  1777  for  Catherine 
Schuyler  to  apply  the  torch  to 
her  husband  s  wheat  pelas  so  that  food  would 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


The   flames   that    consumed   the    wheat   iieltla   on 
tne  Scnuyler  estate  near  Saratoga  hurneci  with 
no  greater  Lrigntness  than  the  patriotism  in 
Catherine  Schuyler's  heart. 
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women  are  racing  the  problems  or       ,^  l-y 

war  there  is  ample   evidence  that 

this  spark   or  patriotism  has  never  heen 

extinguished. 

In  addition  to  the  desire  or  each  to  he 
usetul  to  her  country  in  some  way  is  her 
determination  to  be  lovely  at  the  same 
time.    This  is  why  so  many  ot  today's 
busy  women  welcome  the  convenient 
Avon  method  ot  obtaining  cosmetics. 
Selection  ol   exquisite   beauty  aids   is 
made   unhurriedly  and   ideasanlly  in   (he 
home — brought  there  ty  a  friendly  Avon 
representative  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
bring  you  new  beauty. 

HE, HOSTESS    TO    LOVELINESS 


Copyright  19UU,  Avon  ProduoU,  Inc. 
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•  WHEATIES  'N  BERRIES: Rcfroshinfr, 
colorful  dissert.  Easy  to  fix.  Nourishing. 
And  plenty  of  Wheaties  for  the  asking! 


•  • 


JUNE  LUNCHEON  or  supper,  sclicnicd 
up  hy  my  staff. 

Bnuquel  of  Salads 

Enriched  Rolls      Home-Made  Jelly 

Wheaties 

with  Fresh  Berries  and  Top  Milk 

Coffee 


BOUQUET  OF  SALADS:  "Flalc-  lun<  h- 
I'on"  consisting  of  several  salads  arranged 
gaily  around  dinner  plate.  Appetizer 
salad,  main  dish  s;da<l,  green  salad,  etc. 
Such  as  Tomato  and  Avocado,  Molded 
Vegetable,  Chicken  Salad,  etc.  Any  com- 
bination except  fruit.  Colors  to  harmo- 
nize.  Watercress  in  center  of  plate.  A 

"Wheaties",  "Break-fast  of  Champions"  and  "Ucity  Crocker' 
m.irks  of  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 


bright  flower  for  final  flourish.  All  the 
salads  may  be  prepared  ahead  of  time. 

•  •  • 

•  FROM  DAWN  ON  ,  .  .  Wheaties 
can  help  in  your  meal  planning.  So 
crisp  and  tasty,  these  whole  wheat 
flakes.  Frequent  appearances  usually 
more  than  welcome!  Whole  grain 
nourishment  here,  too.  All  of  whole 
wheat's  widely  known  essential  food 
values.  Do  serve  Wheaties  often. 

•  •  • 

Free!  New  "Menu  and  Shopping  Guide" 

for  point  rationing.  Handy  reference  list 

of  rationed  foods  with  space  for  point 

values.  Space  for  menus.  Grocery  check 

lists.  To  get  your 

pad,  mail  postcard 

today  to  General 

Mills,  Inc.,  Dept. 

752,   Minneapolis 

15,  Minnesota.  ^J||\\ 

"  arc  registered  trade  ^H  '.^ 
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mlM  Patterns  created 

for  ;4mencc€ut  ^wm^ 
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Let  the  character  of  your  home  furnishings 
reflect  the  charm  and  warmth  of  American 
tradition.  Salem  patterns  will  blend  with 
your  individual  decorative  touch  to  provide 
"spirit  upping"  table  settings.  And  it's  fine 
American  made  —  moderately  priced  at 
leading  stores  and  china  departments. 

AMERICAN     DINNERWARE     OF     DISTINCTION 
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SALEM  CHINA  CO. 

SALEM,     OHIO 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH   holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  tiental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists If  your 

druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substi- 
tutes, but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box.  ©  '■  p.  'nc. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3121-F,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

Design  and  make  exclusive 
hats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's 
noted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  You  make  exclu- 
sive salable  hats  right  from  tlie  start.  We  teach  you 
how  to  start  a  prolitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  lor  free  catalog. 

LOUIE    MILLER   SCHOOL   OF   IVIILLINERY 
226   N.  Wabath   Ave..    Deot.   36,    Chloage   1,   III. 


difficulty  being  sent,  for  they  weren't  too 
keen  about  women  doctors  overseas  at  first, 
but  one  day  I  had  a  letter  from  New  Zealand. 
It  was  short,  as  all  Jenny's  letters  were,  but 
it  told  a  little  about  the  life  there,  about  the 
people  with  whom  she  worked.  Only  a  sen- 
tence she  needed  to  bring  people  alive  for 
you.  I  knew  from  that  short  letter  about 
the  Scotch  doctor  who  was  so  profane  and 
so  gentle,  about  the  homesick  boy  from 
Great  Falls,  about  the  country  itself. 

Last  week  Jenny  walked  into  my  office. 
I  had  just  come  in  from  a  call  and  I'd  dropped 
down  in  my  chair  a  minute.  I  looked  up  and 
there  she  stood  in  her  uniform,  tall  and  grave 
and  more  beautiful  than  even  I  remembered 
her. 

"Hello,  Doctor  Brady,"  she  said. 

I  jumped  up  and  grabbed  her  hands. 
"Why,  Jenny!  Jenny  Petrie!"  I  said.  I 
made  her  come  into  the  living  room  by  the 
fire  and  sit  down. 

She  was  home  on  furlough,  she  said.  She'd 
be  going  back  soon.  And  then,  though  there 
seemed  so  much  to  be  said,  we  didn't  say 
it.  We  sat  there  by  the  fire  and  were  pretty 
quiet. 

"You  look  happy,  Jenny,"  I  said  at  last. 
She  did. 

"  I  am  happy,"  she  said.  "As  happy  as  one 
can  be  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  I'm  going  to 
be  married.  Doctor  Brady.  After  this  is  all 
done,  that  is." 

"No!"  I  cried.  "To  whom?" 

"Another  doctor — Dr.  Mark  Dome.  An 
Englishman."  She  took  out  a  snapshot  and 
gave  it  to  me.  He  looked  very  fine,  steady 
and  good  and  intelligent. 

"I  like  him,"  I  said.  "And  I'm  glad, 
Jenny.   I'm  more  than  glad." 

"Yes,  I  knew  you  would  be.  He  knows  all 
about  me.  Doctor  Brady.  This  time  I  made 
sure."  She  smiled  a  little.  Then  she  said, 
"I  saw  Richard  in  New  Zealand." 

"Richard  Frome?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "Life's  very  funny, 
isn't  it?" 

"Jenny,  there's  no  good  in  stirring  up  old 
hurts,  but  did  it  matter  to  you?  Did  it  hurt? 
I'm  not  just  asking  out  of  curiosity.  You  see, 
his  wife  knows  he  still  loves  you." 

She  looked  at  me  an  instant,  with  that  old 
inscrutable  look  out  of  her  childhood.  Then 
she  said,  "Yes,  it  hurt  at  first.  Doctor  Brady. 
I  met  him  in  the  hospital  corridor,  not  ex- 
pecting him  or  anything.  It  hurt.  It's  al- 
ways hurt,  even  when  I  knew  I  didn't  love 
him  any  more.  But  it's  all  right  now.  With 
him  and  with  me." 

What  had  happened  at  that  meeting?  She 
didn't  tell  me  and  I  suppose  I'll  never  know. 
But  I  believed  her  when  she  said  it  was  all 
right.  I  hope  Frome  will  come  back  and 
make  Phyllis  know  it  too. 

This  is  the  story  of  Jenny  Petrie,  so  far  as 
I  know  it.  By  and  large  she  has  influenced  a 
good  many  people:  my  wife  and  me,  John 
and  Mary  Penfield,  Kitty,  Jake  Petrie, 
Richard  Frome  and  Phyllis,  Bess  Whitcomb, 
Maud  Ebers,  and  many,  many  more  because 
of  the  feud  that  grew  up  in  her  wake.  But 
it  seems  to  me  a  story  of  triumph,  somehow, 
a  story  very  beautiful  and  very  satisfying. 
I  think  of  John  Penfield  and  Maud,  of  Bess, 
of  Richard — of  my  wife  and  me.  Yes,  some 
of  us  are  better  people  because  of  Jenny 
Petrie.  She  stood  alone  from  babyhood  and 
she  has  beert  strong  enough  for  it.  Brave  and 
proud  and  sensitive,  you  look  like  that  inside 
to  me,  Jenny  Petrie. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Doctor  Brady 
wrote  those  last  words.  He  put  his  pen 
down,  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  was 
tired,  but  his  middle-aged  eyes  looked  curi- 
ously at  peace.  He  lifted  a  book,  one  of  the 
red  diaries  at  the  corner  of  the  old  sewing 
table,  and  took  out  from  beneath  it  the  lit- 
tle snapshot  of  Dr.  Mark  Dome  and  another 
snapshot  of  Jenny  herself,  one  that  his  wife 
had  taken  long  ago.  He  set  them  up  against 
a  framed  picture  of  his  wife,  sat  looking  at 
them. 

"I  hope  you  like  the  way  it's  ended, 
Letty,"  he  said  gently. 

(THE  END) 


Thereis  Still  some,,. 


WARTIME     9 
PICNICS  ' 


'OXi  can  still  have  outdoor  eating 
fun  in  your  own  back  yard!  And  when 
you  do,  double  your  enjoyment  by  letting 
gay  Sutherland  Paperware  eliminate  KP 
duty!  Although  most  of  Sutherland's  pro- 
duction is  for  essential  war  needs  there's 
still  some  of  this  popular  paperware  on 
dealer's  shelves.  So  when  you  plan  picnics 
this  season  look  in  your  favorite 
grocery,  variety,  drug  or  depart- 
ment store  for  Sutherland  Paper- 
ware  in  convenient  10^  packages. 


SUTHERLAND  PAPER  CO. 

KALAMAZOO  130,  MICHIGAN 


riAIES 
CUPS,  FOlIS 

SPOONS 
UIUCOVIIS 
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END   DAMP  AIR 


ilMMhl 


Protect  your  valuable  equipment, 
tools,  foods  and  furnishings  from 
damage !  End  dampness  at  home  or 
workshop  with  amazing  ORI-AIR. 

MAKES  ROOMS  DRY, 
HEALTHFUL,    PLEASANT 

Place  DRI-AIR  in  any  room,  basement,  storeroom  or  closet. 
DRI-AIR  absorbs  excess  moisture  from  the  air.  Keeps 
rooms  dry.  Prevents  mold  and  mildew.  DRI-AIR  kills  musty 
odors;  stops  rust;  keeps  furniture  and  woodwork  from  warp- 
ing. Complete  De  Luxe  DRI-AIR  unit  $5.50,  f  .o.b.  Chicago. 
Atyourdealerororderdirect.  Send  for  Free 
/^tgnrv4r^\,  booklet  "Household  Hints  in  War-Time. " 
iWMkw2t^^m\  ^^'^^^^  how  to  save  money,  food,  clothing,  fuel. 

^!^5l5fr/TAMIVIS     SILICA     CO. 

^ —  -!^     228  -  AJ  N.  LaSalls  St.,      Chicsgo  1,  III. 
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CRO*P^X 

METATARSAL 
SUPPORT 

■        FOREST  Clir  MODUCTS.  INC.  •   CIEVEIAND   13    OHIO 


^  LONGER! 


Weary  Feet 
Perk  Up  With 
Ice-Mint  Treat 

When  feet  burn,  callouses  sting  and  every  step 
is  torture,  don't  just  groan  and  do  nothing.  Rub  on 
a  little  Ice-Mint.  Frosty  white,  cream-like,  its  cool- 
ing soothing  comfort  helps  drive  the  fire  and  pain 
right  out  .  .  .  tired  muscles  relax  in  grateful  relief. 
A  world  of  difference  in  a  few  minutes.  See  how 
Ice-Mint  helps  soften  up  corns  and  callouses  too. 
Get  foot  happy  today,  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Your 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint. 


COLD  OR  HOT.  .. 
SPAM   HITS  THE   SPOT! 


TAKE  ATIP  FROM  THE  SERVICES/ 


CASHS 


WOVEN 

NAMES 


It's  a  rule  in  the  Services  to  mark  everything  with  the 
owner's  name.  Positive  identification  is  the  best  way 
to  avoid  losses  at  home,  too.  Mark  clothing,  linen, 
and  all  your  belongings  with  genuine  CASH'S  Names. 
Ask  your  Dept.  Store,  or  write  us.  And  because 
military  business  comes  first,  please  ORDER  EARLY. 
TRtALOFFZR-.Sendus  JScfor  1  DozetlofyourFIRSTname. 


CASH'S 


PRICES 


74  Chestnut  St.,   So.   Norwalk,  Conn.,   or 

6227  So.   GramcrcyPI.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.. 

or  54  Gray  Street,  Belleville,  Ont. 


THREE   DOZEN     SI.SO  NINE   DOZEN    S2.50 

SIX  DOZEN   i2.00       TWELVE   DOZEN    S3.00 


JLonger  life  .  .  .  better 
service.  Designs  and 
colors  to  "dress  up" 
your  kitchen.  Sold  at 
5c  and  10c,  grocery, 
chain  and  department 
stores. 


MORGAN  COTTON  MILLS,  Inc.,  LAUREL  HILL,  N.  C. 

"FROM  RAW  COTTON  THROUGH  FINISHED  PRODUCT" 


A  LIFT 

FOR 

LIMPING 

WARTIME 

MENUS 


It  IS  tough  these  days  putting  sparkle 
into  wartime  meals.  BUT  —  a  delicious 
salad  can  make  a  meal  an  occasion. 
And  just  as  salads  give  a  lift  to  dining 
so  French  Dressing,  made  with  real 
olive  oil,  makes  the  salad. 

Don't  use  ordinary  oil  I  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  is  a  superfine  and  genuine  olive 
oil  of  golden  color  and  zestful  flavor. 
Try  Pompeian  Olive  Oil,  and  know 
how  wonderful  a  French  Dressing  can 
really  be.  Not  rationed!  Food  is  a 
weapon  .  .  .  Don't  waste  it! 

POMPEIAN 
OLIVE  OIL 

Pompeian  Olive  Oil  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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"Where  is  he?"  I  said,  and  she  shook  her 
head  again. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "He  was  here  a 
while  ago.  I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

I  had  to  find  Johnny.  I  had  to.  "  I  know 
where  he'll  be,"  I  said.  And  I  went  out.  I 
hurried.   Johnny  was  the  one  I  had  to  see. 

We  went  over  through  the  fields  and  very 
fast,  with  Debby  behind  me  on  Misty,  call- 
ing, "Where  are  you  going?  What's  the 
hurry?"  But  I  did  not  stop.  Not  until  we 
were  quite  near  the  hunt  club,  and  I  could 
see  something.  Until  I  could  see  the  door  to 
The  Buckler's  stall.  Then  I  slowed  Springy. 

"Johnny  is  home,"  I  said  to  Debby. 
"Johnny  has  come  back,  but  he  is  hurt.  He 
has  been  hurt  badly."  And  Debby's  eyes 
got  very  big,  the  way  they  do,  and  I  said, 
"Now  don't  you  cry,"  meaning  it  for  my- 
self, too,  and  we  tied  the  ponies  and  went  up 
to  the  stall  door. 

We  could  see  The  Buckler,  tall  and  lean 
and  gray.  And,  there  against  the  wall,  was 
Johnny  in  his  overseas  cap  and  uniform, 
and  The  Buckler  nosing  him  for  carrots.  The 
way  it  used  to  be.  Just  the  same. 

And  then  I  saw.  And  the  breath  came 
catching  quick  in  my  throat  and  I  could 
hear  Debby  gasp  behind  me  there  in  the  door- 
way. Because  it  was  gone.  Johnny's  leg  was 
gone.  With  the  uniform  pinned  across  so 
sharp  and  trim,  just  above  the  knee,  and 
the  crutch  against  the  wall. 

"Johnny!" 
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And  Johnny  turned.  Then  I  knew  what 
Mary  had  meant.  That  Johnny  wasn't  the 
same.  He  wasn't  the  same  at  all.  Not  his 
face.  It  was  hard  and  set  and  there  was 
no  smile.  No  crinkles  at  the  eyes.  And  it 
was  thin.   And  Johnny's  voice. 

"Hiya,"  he  said,  and  the  words  were  flat 
and  broke  off.  They  left  you  standing  there, 
away  from  him.  So  far  away. 

"Gee,  gee,  Johnny,"  I  said.  I  couldn't  go 
on.  There  wasn't  anything  that  I  could  say. 
He  wouldn't  let  me.  We  just  stood  there. 

And  then  Debby  blurted  it.  She  couldn't 
help  it.  She  just  wanted  to  say  something — 
something  to  him.  "We — The  Buckler's 
fine.  He — he'sall  ready.  We  kept  him  ready." 
It  was  what  we  had  worked  at  for  two  years, 
just  for  this  minute.  And  now  it  wasn't  the 
thing  to  say. 

And  Johnny  smiled.  Just  with  his  lips — 
his  eyes  blank.  That  awful  blank.  And  he 
reached  around  and  got  the  crutch  up  under 
his  arm,  and  he  was  so  clumsy  at  it. 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  "yeah,  I  see  he  is.  All 
ready — for  somebody."  And  he  moved  to 
shut  the  stall  door,  and  we  had  to  get  back, 
out  of  the  way.  We  didn't  belong  any  more. 
He  put  the  bolt  through,  hard  and  finally, 
as  if  he  would  never  open  it  again,  and  The 
Buckler's  head  came  through  the  open  half 
of  the  door,  but  Johnny  wouldn't  even  no- 
tice him.  He  moved  away.  "Well,  kids," 
he  said,  and  I  thought  I  could  see  a  little, 
just  a  little,  in  behind  his  eyes  and  what  he 
was  keeping  there,  "I'll  be  seeing  you." 

I  had  to  say  it  then.  While  I  had  the 
chance.  "But  aren't  you  going  to  be  here, 
Johnny?  Aren't  you  going  to  stay?  With 
him.  The  Buckler,  and— and  with  Mary," 
and  Johnny  moved  quick,  as  if  it  caught 
him,  and  he  looked  at  us.  Sharp. 

"Look,  kids,"  he  said,  "you're  smart.  You 
understand  things.  What  would  I  be  doing 
here,  around  horses,  around  hunting, 
around— around  anybody"— and  I  knew 
who  he  meant— "with  this?"  His  eyes,  his 
hand  went  down  scornfully  to  his  leg.  "That 
stuff's  done,  it's  finished." 

And  I  thought  of  what  he  had  said,  so 
long  ago.  That  when  he  couldn't  hunt  any 
more,  or  ride,  then  he  didn't  want  to  live. 
It  was  in  his  face,  his  not  wanting  to  live. 
Then,  just  for  a  second,  he  softened. 

"But  I'll  be  seeing  you,"  he  said.  "I've 
got  a  couple  of  days  or  so  here,  winding 
things  up.   I'll  be  in  with  Dan  maybe." 

Dan  was  the  old  man  who  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  club.  There  wasn't  anything 
more  that  we  could  say.    He  went  on  into 
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SAVES  MONEY  AND  RATION  POINTS,  TOO! 


It's  no  longer  necessary  to 
spend  hours  preparing  "some- 
thing special  for  supper".  Today 
millions  of  busy  women  are  saving 
precious  time  and  effort  with  Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinner. 

Whisk  open  the  handy  carton  — 

cook  the  fine  durum  wheat  spa- 
ghetti a  la  express* — heat  and  add 
that  delicious  sauce — sprinkle  on 
the  tangy  Parmesan  style  cheese. 
And  in  12  quick  minutes  you  have 


3  or  more  big  servings  of  this  deli- 
cious nourishing  treat,  for  only  a  few 
pennies  per  portion.  Try  America's 
favorite  inexpensive  family  meal 
tonight.  High  in  food  value  —  Low 
in  point  value.  At  all  food  stores. 


SPAGHETTI  EXPRESS  i.s  how 

real  spaKhetti   lovers  like  it: 
cooked  to  order,  every  strand 
firm  and  savory,  to  suit  your 
taste.  Spaghetti  cooked  this 
way  is  perfection  .  . .  an  ap- 
petizing delight. 
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{K^St^l^^f  ^"^""^  <""P^°y^^  °f  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Quality  Foods,  Inc.,  Milton, 

\  ^j^BMj^Pl^  Pa-<  proudly  wears  the  Army-Navy  "E"  pin  —earned  for  excellence 

\  ^^^^^^^^  in  the  production  of  foods  for  our  armed  forces  and  our  alli. 
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LAUlLi    HUML  JUUWINAL 


June,  1944 


While  you're  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  sun, 

it  may  take  advantage  of  you.  That's  when  you'll  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  Siinhuni  is  a  burn! 

If  you  expose  yourself  to  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  use  a 
real  burn  remedy  . . .  apply  unguentine.  From  the  moment 
you  spread  it  on  sunburned  skin,  it  does  three  things  essential: 

1  •  ft  Relieves  Pain  2.  If  Fights  Infection 

3.  ft  Promotes  Healing 

Use  Unguentine  for  all  the  "Skinjuries"  that  plague  a 
Summer— cuts,  scrapes,  scratches,  abrasions,  as  well  as 
minor  burns  and  sunburn.  At  all  drug  stores. 
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the  little  room  by  the  clubhouse,  where  Dan 
lived.   And  we  went  home,  Debby  and  I. 

It  was  a  long  ride  home  through  the 
woods,  and  the  ponies  walked  slow,  with 
their  heads  down,  as  if  they  knew,  and  the 
tears  were  hot  and  salty  in  the  corners  of 
your  mouth,  and  the  branches  cut  and  you 
didn't  see  them. 

Our  mother  was  at  home  when  we  got 
there.  She  sat  there  on  the  sofa  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  good  to  be  beside  her. 
She  knows  when  not  to  talk. 

"But — but  couldn't  he  ride  again,  ever?" 
I  said  at  last,  and  she  just  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know,  June,"  she  said.  "I  really 
don't  know." 

"But  why  wouldn't  he  stay  here  with  his 
friends  and  with  Mary?"  Debby  asked. 

My  mother  shook  her  head  again.  "That 
will  have  to  work  itself  out,"  she  said,  "in 
time.   It  will  take  time." 

But  that  wasn't  enough  for  me.  It  couldn't 
take  time.  That  might  be  too  late. 

Johnny  had  helped  us.  He  had  picked  us 
up  when  we  had  fallen  and  hurt  ourselves. 
And  now  he  needed  us.  We  couldn't  just 
leave  him.  Or  let  him  go  away. 

I  thought  about  it  all  that  night,  almost. 
In  the  morning  we  went  down  to  see  Mary, 
Debby  and  I. 

"But  couldn't  you  marry  him?"  Debby 
said.  "Then  he  would  feel  different  maybe." 

And  Mary  shook  her  head.  She  smiled, 
but  it  wasn't  her  smile  really.  "I  couldn't 
do  that,  honey,  not  very  well.  Not  unless 
he  asked  me." 

"But  I  thought  he  wanted  to  marry  you," 
Debby  said. 

Mary's  smile  was  still  there,  fainter 
though.  "I  guess,"  she  said,  "that  a  man,  a 
man  like  Johnny,  doesn't  ask  a  girl  to  marry 
him  unless  he  thinks  the  girl  will  look  up  to 
him  and  feel  that  he  amounts  to  something 
and  can  do  things.  And  Johnny  won't  be- 
lieve that  I'd  look  up  to  him  now." 

"You  would,  of  course,"  I  said.  "Johnny's 
just  the  same,  really.  What  would  make  him 
think  you  looked  up  to  him?"  And  Mary's 
shoulders  raised. 

"5k)mething  that  he  did  well,  I  guess." 

I  thought  some  more.  "  It  would  have  to 
be  horses — riding.  If  we  could  only  make 
him  believe  that  he  could  ride  again.  He 
could  ride  again,  couldn't  he?" 

And  then,  just  then,  Debby  blurted  it. 
She  thought  of  it  first.  "Katy!"  she  said. 


"  Katy  Clair ! "  And  it  came  to  me  quick  too. 
That  was  it.  That  might  do  it. 

And  we  told  Mary  all  about  Katy,  and 
how  she  had  beaten  us  both  in  the  jumping 
classes  at  the  last  show,  two  years  ago,  just 
after  Johnny  had  left.  Our  words  fell  over 
each  other  and  Mary  listened  and  she  be- 
lieved in  us. 

"It  might,"  she  said,  "it  really *night 
work.  But  you  would  have  to  do  it,  you  two. 
I  couldn't.  He  wouldn't  believe  me.  Do  you 
think  you  could?" 

And  we  said  yes,  of  course,  and  we  planned 
how  we  would  do  it. 

We  had  to  get  our  father  and  mother  to 
help.  They  listened,  sitting  there,  and,  when 
we  had  finished,  my  father  said: 

"It  means  driving  a  hundred  miles. 
Well" — he  got  up  and  he  is  long  and 
brown — "I  can't  think  of  a  better  use  for 
an  A  card.  We'll  start  tomorrow  morning." 

He  helped  us  clean  out  and  bed  the  ponies 
that  night.  And  when  we  walked  back  up, 
he  had  an  arm  around  each  of  us.  I  couldn't 
sleep  that  night.  If  only  it  would  work. 

Katy  said  she  would.  She  wanted  to 
when  we  got  to  her  house  the  next  day.  Her 
mother  and  father  wanted  her  to.  Katy  is 
marvelous.  We  do  not  see  her  much,  but  at 
that  show,  the  last  one,  we  had  been  pals 
the  whole  three  days. 

She  is  eleven,  Katy  is,  and  her  face  is 
thin,  just  a  little,  and  she  has  the  kindest 
eyes  and  smile.  The  very  kindest.  She 
seems  older  than  she  is.  Which  is  natural,  I 
guess.  Only  she  is  fun.  We  had  a  grand 
time  bringing  her  home  in  the  car  that  day. 
Katy  was  going  to  help  us.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  how  to  do  it. 

My  father  helped  us  decide.  "When  we 
get  near  the  club,"  he  said,  "  I'll  let  you  out. 
This  is  your  show.   I'd  spoil  it." 

So  we  got  out,  the  three  of  us,  and  we 
went  slowly  over  through  the  field  and  up  to 
the  clubhouse.  And  Johnny  was  there. 
Sitting  in  the  shade  with  old  Dan.  He 
reached  for  his  crutch  when  he  saw  us,  but 
we  were  too  close  for  him  to  get  away. 

"Hello,"  we  said,  trying  to  be  all  natural. 
"This  is  Katy  Clair,  Johnny.  She  is  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  she  is  down  for  the  day,  and  we 
wondered  if  you  would  let  her  do  something. 
We  wondered  if  you  would  let  her  ride  The 
Buckler." 

And  Johnny's  jaw  went  down  until  it 
hung,  almost,  and  his  eyes  were  funny.  He 
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Thou  hast  set  the  solitary  in 

families 
And  bound  us  together  as  peoples 
By  mutual  necessity  and  hazard, 
By  a  common  heritage  of  ideas, 
A  joint  tenure  of 
The  good  and  fecund  earth,  yet 
We  have  broken  our  solidarity 
By  greed,  pride  and  lust  for 

power, 
Abused  our  heritage  in  selfish 

ways. 

Yet  in  this  hour  of  peril  we  bless 

Thee 
That  above  the  cries  of  race  and 

party  and  nation 
We  struggle  not  alone. 
But  are  aided  by  valiant  neighbors 
And  by  distant  friends. 

May  the  lesson  of  mutual  aid. 
Hard-gained  in  the  extremities  of 

war, 
Not  be  lost  in  the  sour  humors  of 

inaction 
When  guns  cease  their  clamor. 


Assist  us  in  equity 
To  achieve  a  way  of  life  with  our 
present  foes. 

Lord,  by  all  our  humiliations  and 

defeats. 
By  our  joint  suffering. 
By  our  shared  sacrifice. 
Our  universal  wa$tage  of  men  and 

treasure. 
Our  collective  guilt, 
Our  past  neglect  of  the  world's  peace. 
Our  customary  selfishness. 
By  our  dependence  upon  one 

another 
In  this  present  catastrophic 

moment. 
Teach  us  to  treasure  comrades  in 

arms 
Whose  broken  bodies  are  strewn 

across  the  world. 
That  we  may  not  again  lose  the 

peace 
By  indifference  or  greed. 
Or  by  foolish  thought 
To  live  within  ourselves,  alone 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord. 
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ANTIPHLOGISTINE  applied  to  a  sprain 
maintains  a  soothing,  comforting  warmth 
for  several  hours.  The  "Moist  Heat"  way 
of  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  helps  three  ways: 

O  Eases  the  pain 

Q  Helps  reduce  swelling 

Q  Hastens  recovery 

Mothers!  Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  today 
at  your  druggist's.  Keep  a  tube  always 
handy  in  your  medicine  cabinet.  It  helps 
to  ease  the  pain  of  sprains,  bruises  and 
wrenched  muscles. 
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The  white  package  tvitb  the  orange  band 
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CORIV! 

•  If  you  really  want  to  say  goodbye  to  that  corn, 
stop  home-paring!  For  "whittling"  gets  only 
the  top,  usually  leaves  the  core  behind.  Instead, 
get  Blue-Jay!  Blue-Jay  does  2  things:  the  soft 
pad  lifts  oif  pressure,  gives  instant  relief  from 
pain.  Then,  while  you  walk,  the  Blue-Jay  medi- 
cation softens,  loosens  the  corn  so  it  can  be 
easily  removed — tvith  the  core! 

Get   Blue-Jay  at  any  drug  or  toilet  goods 
counter  and  use  it  today! 
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8HUER  t  BLACK    »   DiVition  of  The  Kendoli  Company 


U^^  TRI-OGEN 


TRI-OGEN,  Dust  or  Spray,  as  preferred,  can 
fill  an  important  place  in  your  garden  kit.  Long 
used  by  rose  lovers,  itis  equally  valuable  to 
Victory  gardeners.  Controls  Black  Spot  and 
Mildew  on    Roses;    kills  a 

great  many  insect  pests.   Write    for   free 

Bulletin  on  Insect  and  Plant  Disease  control. 
ROSE  MFG.  CO. 

108  Oean  Bide.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


2  Forms  -Either  Dust  or  Spray 


PARCHMENT 


KALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 


didn't  know  what  to  say.  Because  Katy 
Clair  was  crippled.  She  has  braces  on  her 
legs.  She  can  walk,  but  only  slowly.  Very 
slowly.  When  she  was  little,  Katy  Clair  had 
infantile. 

She  stood  in  front  of  him,  now,  looking  up 
at  him.  "  Would  you  let  me? "  she  said.  Her 
voice  will  make  you  do  an>thing  almost. 

For  a  minute  Johnny  just  sat  there.  Then 
he  said,  "You  mean  you  can — really?" 

And  we  said,  "Of  course  she  can.  She's 
wonderful.  Is  it  all  right?  We'll  get  The 
Buckler."  And  we  were  off  before  he  could 
say  anything,  and  we  got  the  tack  on  The 
Buckler  and  brought  him  up.  Johnny  was 
still  sitting  there. 

"He's  lovely,"  Katy  said.  She  held  his 
nose  and  he  pushed  at  her.  "Leg  up,"  Katy 
said,  and  we  helped  her  on.  The  Buckler 
stood  beautifully.  And  Johnny  watched. 
But  we  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

We  went  down  to  the  practice  ring  after 
Katy.  "She  doesn't  grip  at  all,  hardly," 
Debby  whispered.  "See?  She  balances. 
The  way  Johnny  said  we  should  always 
balance." 

Katy  walked  The  Buckler  around  the 
ring.  She  looked  grand  up  on  him,  way  up, 
her  hands  so  very  easy,  and  he  was  all  re- 
laxed and  pleased  and  ambly,  with  his  great 
stride.  We  held  our  breaths.  Katy  put  the 
big  horse  into  a  canter. 

He  is  a  lot  of  horse.  The  Buckler,  and  if 
you  make  a  mistake  with  him  there  can  be 
trouble.  But  Katy  wasn't  making  mistakes. 
She  sat  there  forward  a  little,  her  weight 
right,  and  just  moving  with  him.  Then, 
"May  I  jump  him?"  she  called  to  Johnny. 

He  looked  at  us.  Then  he  looked  away. 
"O.K.,"  he  said,  very  short. 

And  Katy  jumped  him.  Over  a  stone 
wall,  log-topped,  and  then  a  post  and  rail, 
and  he  was  easy  and  coming  back  to  her 
and  jumping  clean  and  free. 

"Could  I  take  him  through  the  meadow?" 
she  called. 

Ihe  meadow  is  the  end  of  the  main  hunt 
run.  It  is  coming  toward  home.  The  jumps 
are  bigger  and  the  horses  get  going.  Johnny 
hesitated.  For  a  long  second.  Then  he 
nodded.  And  Katy  cantered  off  and  this  was 
going  to  be  it.  I  stole  a  glance  at  Johnny. 
His  face  was  still  set  hard. 

And  then  Katy  came  down  through  the 
run.  She  came  fast,  but  she  was  in  control 
and  they  were  steady  at  the  leaps  and  then, 
in  the  flat,  she  let  him  go.  And  he  flew.  He 
simply  flew.  With  Katy's  braids  out  straight 
behind,  and  the  smile  bright  on  her  face. 

Debby  couldn't  hold  in  then.  She  couldn't 
keep  it  back  any  longer.  "See,  Johnny,"  she 
said,  "you  could.  She  can  do  it,  and  you 
could.  Oh,  won't  you  try,  Johnny?" 

And  I  said,  "It  wouldn't  take  you  long, 
Johnny.    Not  years,  the  way  it  did  Katy." 

Johnny  didn't  look  at  us.  He  just  looked 
straight  ahead,  but  his  mouth  was  set  in  that 
stiff  line.  He  shook  his  head.  "Not  me,"  he 
said.  "No  halfway  stuff  for  me.  I'm  making 
no  monkey  of  myself.  Not  for  anybody." 
And  we  had  failed.  It  hadn't  worked. 

And  then  Debby  said  it.  It  wasn't  what 
she  said  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  way  she 
looked  at  Johnny.  "But  we  fell  off,  Johnny. 
Don't  you  remember?  We  fell  off  hard  and 
you  said  always  that  we  must  get  up  again 
and  keep  trying  and  not  be  licked.  You  said 
that.   Don't  you  remember,  Johnny?" 

She  is  so  small,  Debby  is,  and  her  face 
gets  very  red  and  earnest,  and  her  eyes  are 
large,  and  Johnny  was  looking  at  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  very  low  and  sort  of  to 
himself,  "  I  remember,  punk.  I  guess  I  never 
did  forget  it— ever."  And  his  eyes  came  up 
and  he  was  almost  himself  again.  "I  guess 
I've  got  to  give  it  a  try.  I  owe  you  that 
much — all  of  you." 

And  Katy  was  back  then  with  The  Buck- 
ler, and  she  could  see  the  looks  on  our  faces, 
and  she  smiled  down  at  us.  We  thought  that 
we  had  done  it  then.   But  we  hadn't. 

We  found  a  place  next  day,  a  field  way  out 
in  the  woods  where  no  one  would  see  us,  and 
we  brought  The  Buckler  out,  and  Johnny 
tried.   He  tried  so  very  hard. 

"  I  never  can,"  he  said,  when  he  had  gone 
off,  hard,  the  third  time  or  the  fourth.  "I 
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(Kiss  Room  in  El  Borraclio,  Fashionable  New  York  Rendezvous) 

Read  How  To  "Magnetize"  Your  Lips  Like 
Many  Of  Loveliest  Actresses  Do  . . . 

Ill  the  ultra-smart  "Kiss  Room"  of  El  Borracho  —  where  many 
beautiful  Hollywood  actresses  and  social  celebrities  gather  —  llie 
walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  imprints  of  their  gorgeous  lips. 
And  here's  whv  niaiiv  of  these  fascinating  girls  have  used 
Louis  Philippe  angelus  Lipstick  for  years  — 

Angklus  goes  on  heaveidy  smooth.  Its  special  creamv  texture 

is  evenly  halaiired — not  too  hard  —  not  too  soft  —  but  "just 

riglil"  to  give  you  captivating  lip  allure. 

it  "stays  put"  for  hours  without  drying  or  caking. 

\n(;i:uis  never  appears  "greasy." 

i'lirilling  shades  to  delight  the  most  exacting  femme  fatale. 

At  all  cosmetic  counters. 
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**  THERE'S  A  GCr.^ 


IhERE'S  a  glad  day  coming- when  Jim  will  trade 
his  landing  barge  for  a  putt-putt  on  Hinkley's  pond.  Instead  of  a 
platoon  of  grimy  G.  I.  Joes,  he'll  have  with  him  the  sweetest, 
stvellest  girl  in  Smithville. 

When  that  day  comes,  Greyhound  will  have  a  share  in  Jim's 
happiness.  Maybe  a  Super-Coach  will  take  him  from  his  debark- 
ation port  right  to  the  front  steps  of  his  home.  It  will  help  him 
renew  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  woods,  the  mountains 
and  the  fishing  spots  he  haunted  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  may 
well  carry  him  on  that  proud  excursion  when  the  girl  who  waited 
becomes  Mrs.  Jim. 

But  business  comes  before  pleasure  .  .  .  Greyhound,  like  Jim,  has 
a  tremendous  job  to  finish.  While  Jim  is  knee-deep  in  Europe's 
mud  or  Pacific  jungle  slime,  the  transportation  of  manpower  at 
home  must  proceed  on  a  scale  never  equalled  in  history.  In  this 
task  Greyhound  takes  a  major  and  irreplaceable  part.  Its  buses 
are  Prime  Movers  of  men  and  women  to  war  jobs,  selectees  to 
induction  centers,  fighters  on  well-deserved  furloughs. 

Good  luck  as  you  scramble  down  the  landing  nets,  Jim!  May 
God  go  with  you  through  the  breakers,  over  the  shell-swept 
beaches  and  up  the  flaming  hills  beyond.  //  we  at  home  do  our 
jobs  one-tenth  as  well  as  you  are  doing  yours,  there's  little 
to  fear  for  the  future  of  America. 

TO    SPEED    THAT   DAY  buy  another  War  Bond! 


GREYHOUND 


just  can't  make  it."  And  then  he  would  get 
up  again,  and  we  would  get  him  on  once 
more,  and  he  would  keep  trying.  For  day 
after  day,  and  the  perspiration  would  pour 
down  his  face,  and  down  ours,  and  he  would 
swear  some,  a  little.  But  he  kept  trying. 

And  when  we  had  left  him  at  the  club,  we 
would  see  Mary.  Debbyandl.  Mary  would 
be  waiting  for  us,  waiting  to  hear.  At  first  it 
was  hard  to  tell  her  anything.  It  wasn't 
good.  Then  it  got  better.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  it  was  coming.  Johnny  could 
stay  up  there.  And  well.  We  cheered. 

"Wait  a  while  now,"  Johnny  said.  "Just 
take  it  easy.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  It 
doesn't  count.  Not  really.  Not  till  I  can  do 
a  real  run,  a  half  hour  or  better,  over  some 
real  tough  country  with  lots  of  leaps,  big 
ones,  and  at  a  steady  pace.  Then  maybe 
we'll  have  something." 
,  And  so  we  would  have  to  wait.  We  would 
have  to  wait  for  our  plan  with  Mary.  We 
had  it  all  worked  out.  But  we  never  got  the 
chance  to  use  it.  It  was  this  way: 

It  was  in  November  that  Johnny  said, 
"This  Saturday.  This  Saturday  we'll  give  it 
the  try."  And  we  looked  at  each  other  quick, 
Debby  and  I,  because  that  was  going  to  be 
the  day,  the  test,  and  we  had  our  plan. 

Part  of  our  plan  was  Katy.  Her  father 
brought  her  down  that  Friday  night.  We 
prayed  that  it  would  be  a  good  day. 

It  was.  It  was  crisp  cool,  and  the  ponies 
bucked  on  the  way  to  the  club.  The  ponies 
and  the  horse  that  we  had  borrowed  for 
Katy.  And  we  were  dressed  for  the  hunt.  We 
had  never  hunted,  really,  but  we  had  caps 
and  tweed  coats,  and  the  ponies  shone  in  the 
sun  and  the  tack  was  soaped  and  all  our  kit 
gleamed  bright.  This  was  the  day. 

And  when  Johnny  came  out,  he  had 
dressed  too.  He  had  known.  His  huntsman's 
cap,  and  his  riding  pink,  his  breeches  perfect, 
and  his  boot,  that  one  boot,  polished.  And 
his  grin — forced  a  little,  but  on  there  tight. 

"Small  field,"  he  said,  "but  a  keen  one," 
and  then  he  was  on  The  Buckler.  We 
waited,  looking  anxiously.  Mary  wasn't 
there.  It  had  been  our  plan,  but  she  wasn't 
there.  And  then  the  hunting  horn  and  we 
were  off.  Without  her.  And  she  had  prom- 
ised. 

Johnny  had  let  us  pick  the  course.  We 
were  to  start  at  the  club  and  swing  a  great 
circle  through  the  woods  and  fields  and  then 
on  down  and  out  across  the  great  finish. 
Down  through  the  long,  long  hillside,  and 
over  the  big  walls  and  on  and  on,  down  to 
the  final  post  and  rail.  Then  it  would  be  over. 
We  had  never  taken  such  a  stiff  run,  but  this 
one  had  to  be  hard.  Johnny  had  said  so.  And 
he  set  the  pace. 

It  had  been  two  years  and  more  since  they 
had  hunted  at  the  club.  And  the  jumps  were 
overgrown,  many  of  them,  and  the  fields  had 
not  been  cut,  and  we  swept  on  and  up,  over 
the  rise,  taking  the 
first  post  and  rail. 
With  Johnny  first  and 
then  Misty,  ears  up 
and  loving  it,  and 
then  Katy  on  the  big 
good  horse,  and 
Springy  following 
last.  That  was  where 
I  wanted  to  be.  So 
that  I  could  watch 
Johnny. 

And  we  galloped 
on,  down  through  the 
woods,  and  Johnny 
was  sure  and  close 
and  jumping  fine.  He 
would  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  us,  once 
in  a  while,  and  grin, 
and  the  leaps  came 
fast  and  my  legs  were 
getting  tired  finally. 
Just  a  little.  And  we 
came  on. 

Through  the  dale 
and  through  the  ever- 
greens, where  there 
were  Aiken  jumps, 
and  on  and  on,  and 
Johnny  was  not  look- 


ing back  now.  He  was  slowing.  You  could 
tell.  And  his  shoulders  sagged.  If  only  Mary 
could  be  here.  And  on  through  a  big  field 
where  the  going  was  heavy,  and  then  up 
that  last  rise.  Up  there  and  into  the  high  hill 
meadow.   That  was  where  it  happened. 

Johnny  was  tired.  How  tired  I  didn't 
know.  I  only  knew  how  tired  /  was — and  it 
was  easier  for  me.  So  much  easier.  And 
Johnny  was  slowing. 

And  then,  from  a  clump  of  alders,  there 
was  Mary.  Mary  on  her  mare.  Mary  in  her 
derby  and  her  hunting  black,  with  the  club 
collar,  and  the  mare's  mane  in  braids,  six 
braids,  and  that  smile  on  Mary's  face.  Lift- 
ing you  up.  Giving  you  strength.  When  you 
needed  it  most.  Mary  had  known.  And 
Johrmy  didn't  stop. 

We  kept  on  now,  and  we  swept  down 
through  that  long  hillside,  and  they  were 
together  side  by  side,  Johnny  and  Mary,  and 
he  was  looking  at  her  quickly,  with  her  face 
up  to  his.  On  down  and  over  the  walls,  their 
horses  jumping  like  a  pair,  and  off  across 
that  last  field  and  then  the  final  post  and 
rail.  It  was  there  that  Mary  did  it.  I  never 
did  know  why.   I  couldn't  understand  it. 

Never  in  all  the  time  that  I  have  seen 
Mary  ride  has  she  been  caught  off  balance 
at  a  jump.  Or  left  behind,  as  you  call  it.  But 
here  she  did.  Just  at  the  last  jump.  When 
everything  was  perfect.  With  Johnny  watch- 
ing her.  Here  she  let  her  mare  jump  ahead  of 
her.  Just  a  little.  But  you  would  notice  it 
if  you  knew.  And  I  felt  ashamed.  It  was 
a  bad  ending.  So  bad.  And  Johnny  saw. 

Johnny  slowed  easily  by  the  clubhouse, 
and  then  he  came  around  to  Mary.  And  she 
just  waited  for  him.  "That  last  jump,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  the  way  it  had  always 
been,  so  long  ago,  sure  and  crisp  and  confi- 
dent, "you  let  yourself  get  caught  ofi  bal- 
ance there."   He  was  serious.  Very  serious. 

But  there  was  a  strange  thing  about  it. 
Mary  didn't  seem  to  mind.  She  seemed  to 
like  it.  She  just  sat  there  on  her  mare,  and 
smiled  up  at  him.  And  her  smile  held  him 
and  he  couldn't  break  away.  His  eyes  just 
couldn't  seem  to  move  from  her  face.  Then 
she  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  her  hand  came  up 
in  a  little  salute.   And  Johnny  grinned. 

It  was  his  old  grin  once  again,  and  Johnny 
was  home.  Johnny  was  really  home.  With 
us  again.  With  Mary.  And  I  started  to  move 
in,  because  I  wanted  to  ask  something,  and 
they  just  walked  away  from  me.  On  their 
horses.  They  didn't  seem  to  see  me  at  all. 
I  turned  to  Debby.   And  to  Katy. 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "that  was  funny — 
Mary's  messing  up  that  jump.  You  don't 
suppose  she  did  it  on  purpose,  do  you?" 

Debby  took  off  her  cap.  "Why  should 
she?  "  she  said.  "Let's  go  down  to  Mr.  Love- 
lin's  and  get  a  soda.  I'm  all  in."  So  I  went 
with  them.  You  can't  understand  older  peo- 
ple. They  do  the  queerest  things. 
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a  lady  of  leisure  on  wash-day  afternoons, 
thanks  to  Super  Suds' 
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EXTRA  SUDS! 


^7he  bigger  and  heavier  your  wash,  the  more 
time  you  save  having 
MORE  SUDS  and  LONGER- 
LASTING  SUDS/'  says 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Fulcomer 
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"  I  A  AVID  and  Jim  are  crazy  about  making  model 
-L'  airplanes,  and  their  favorite  place  to  do  it  is  in 
the  basement.  Well,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what 
coal  dust  and  such  do  to  clothes!  That's  why  new, 
sudsier  Super  Suds  comes  in  so  extra  handy.  More 
suds  and  longer-lasting  suds  make  my  heavy  wash 
seem  loads  lighter.  I  don't  have  to  do  nearly  so  much 
rubbing  on  collars  and  cuffs  ...  a  big  saving  in  time 
and  work  right  there! " 

"I'm  proud  of  my  white  linens" 

"Super  Suds'  EXTRA,  SPUNKY 
SUDS  get  things  snow-white,  with- 
out hard  rubbing  or  using  anything 
strong.  It  sure  helps  table  linens 
wear  longer!  Super  Suds'  gentleness 
is  mighty  welcome  to  my  hands  too." 
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Make  the  easy 

''milk-bottle 

suds  test" 


Shake  up  a  teaspoon  of  your  old  wash-day  soap  and  a  glass  of 
water  in  a  milk-bottle.  Do  the  same  with  Super  Suds  in  an- 
other milk-bottle.  Even  cool  or  hard  water  will  do.  See  if  you 
don't  get  more  suds,  longer-lasting  suds,  from  Super  Suds. 
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DON'T  WASTE  SOAP! 


Vital   materials   needed  to  win  the  war  are  used   in   making   soap 
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x^hange  to  Milder  Betler-Taslhig  Chesterfields  for  all 
the  satisfying  pleasure  a  good  cigarette  can  give  you 

There  is  no  mystery  why  more  and  more  smokers  are  changing 
to  Chesterfiehls .  . .  for  the  answer  is  both  simple  and  to  the 
point . . .  Right  Combination  -  World's  Best  Tobaccos . . .  there  yon 
have  Chesterfield's  5-Key  words  for  more  smoking  pleasure. 
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THE  Calle  Nautla,  somnolent  bystreet  half  an  hour  from  the  heart  of  Mexico  City,  is  just 
as  leisurely  as  it  is  gay.  Brilliant  sunshine  floods  the  little  pink  and  yellow  and  white 
houses  packed  cozily-  along  the  block;  flowering  bougainvillaea  clusters  over  the 
brightly  tiled  verandas,  other  flowers  spurt  from  tiled  pots.  The  place  teems  with  chil- 
dren, older  ones  running  and  shouting  at  ball  in  the  trafificless  street,  younger  ones  shooed 
into  the  patios  behind  the  high,  strict  wire  fences  that  cut  each  narrow  plot  off  from  the 
world.  Young  mothers,  olive-skinned  and  delicately  pretty  in  pastel  dresses,  sit  crocheting 
in  the  sun,  bending  cluckingly  from  time  to  time  over  the  latest  babies  in  their  carriages. 
And,  just  to  register  the  Indian  substratum  of  all  Mexican  life,  an  elderly  servant  with 
wrinkled,  swarthy  face  and  shiny  black  pigtails  pads  silently  along  on  an  errand. 

An  American  might  conclude  that,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  this  scene  would  transfer 
nicely  to  Charleston  or  Keokuk.  Family  life,  he  would  feel,  is  the  same  everywhere.  But, 
for  all  the  surface  similarity,  the  Mexican  hogar  and  the  American  home  have  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  universal  aim  of  welding  a  family  together. 

The    differences    are    warmly    plain    in    the    lives   of 
Seiior    Roman    Ramon    Millan   and    his  wife,   Senora 
Alicia  Morales  y  Quinard  de  Millan,  who,  with  four 
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aby  No.  5  is  joyfully  awaited  by  Horndn  Milliiii 
)ronounced  niee-yaii),  who  believes  in  the 
fexican  ideal  of  large  families.  At  45  he  is  oik 
f"  Mexico  City's  most  progressive  lawyers.  On 
iOOO  a  year,  the  Millans  keep  three  servants. 


\ 


Side  by  side  with  pri  mi  live  charcoal  braziers  and 
stone  laundry  slabs  stand  modern  U.  S.  washing 
machines  and  stoves.  The  Millans  proudly  display 
their  U.  S.  refrigerator  in  the  dining  room.  Indian 
cook  keeps  Guillermo  (William)  from  raid  on  icebox. 


stair-stepped  sons,  inhabit  one  of  those  smil* 
ing  little  houses  in  Calle  Nautla. 

The  fences  are  a  keynote — you  can  see 
charming  things  through  their  meshes,  but 
enter  within  only  by  belonging.  Few  Amer- 
ican clans  are  as  intradependent  and  self- 
bailing  as  middle-class  Mexican  families  like 
the  Millans.  It  is  characteristic  that,  within 
this  same  block,  live  Roman's  mother.  Dona 
Teresita,  four  of  her  sons  and  two  of  her 
daughters.  Regularly  on  Sundays  the  whole 
clan,  children,  in-laws  and  all,  gather  for 
dinner  at  grandmother's.  Since  no  Mexico 
City  servant  can  conceivably  make  tamales 
in  the  true  style  of  Sinaloa,  the  Millans'  west- 
country  native  heath,  she  makes  them  her- 
self and  is  duly  famous  for  them. 

Gray-haired,  brown-faced  like  son  Roman, 
with  the  carriage  you  see  in  pictures  of  great 
actresses  of  a  century  ago,  Dofia  Teresita  is, 
by  tradition  and  desert,  too,  queen  of  the 
family  hive.  Of  eighteen  children  to  whom 
she  gave  birth,  only  twelve  are  still  living — 
the  Mexico  of  a  generation  ago  had  an  infant 
mortality  of  one  in  six,  before  goverrmient 
took  measures  that  have  reduced  it  by  a 
third  so  far.  Her  brood  has  done  well.  Of 
the  Mexico  City  contingent,  one  son  is  a 
cancer  specialist,  another  a  psychiatrist,  a 
third  in  business,  and  Roman  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  new  Mexican  labor  laws. 
Out  ahead  of  the  small  new  tendency  for 
Mexican  women  to  seek  professions,  a  daugh- 
ter is  a  university  expert  on  Mexican  folk- 
lore. 

Those  Sunday  dinners  are  family  councils, 
where  problems  are  hashed  out,  advice  and 
help  sought.  As  presiding  genius,  the  ma- 
triarch of  such  a  Mexican  family  can  be 
and  often  is  tyrannical.  Not  in  this  case. 
Daughters-in-law,  including  the  New  Eng- 
land girl  whom  son  Ignacio  brought  home  as 
a  bride  after  finishing  his  medical  studies  in 
New  York,  agree  that  Dona  Teresita's  benef- 
icent wisdom  is  a  great  strength  and  lubri- 
cant. Stanchly  she  defends  women's  points 
of  view  on  all  issues.  Her  sons'  wives  feel  so 
close,  in  fact,  that  they  drop  her  honorary 
"Dona"  and  fondly  make  it  just  "Teresita." 

Mutual  family  visiting  up  and  down  the 
street  is  about  the  extent  of  social  life  for 
Alicia,  Roman's  dark-haired  and  blue-eyed 
wife.  Such  relationships  are  so  close  that,  if 
she  hasn't  seen  a  given  sister-in-law  for 
seventy-two  hours,  she  asks  solicitously: 

"I've  been  worried — what's  been  happen- 
ing to  you?" 

Of  this  close  family  group,  the  Journal 
has  selected  Teresita's  son  Roman,  his  wife, 
Alicia,  and  their  four  sons  as  a  Good  Neigh- 
bor family.  Serene  and  gentle,  Alicia  plays 
her  role  of  matron  with  immense  charm. 
Back  in  Mazatlan,  where  she  first  met  Ro- 
man during  Carnival,  Alicia  was  very  gay 
and    frivolous,    she   recalls.    This   brilliant 
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young  judge  who  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight  seemed  much  too  serious  for  the 
purpose — he  didn't  even  dance.  Yet  dog- 
gedly he  gave  up  work  in  the  west  and  moved 
to  Mexico  City,  where  she  lived  with  her 
parents,  expressly  to  court  her  in  the  bluntly 
ceremonious  Mexican  way.  Serenades  once 
a  week,  bushels  of  flowers  daily — in  Mexico 
even  a  struggling  young  lawyer  can  afford 
flowers — plus  a  bombardment  of  diplomacy 
from  his  family,  all  of  whom  enlisted  zeal- 
ously in  his  cause,  produced  eventual  victory. 

Since  she  was  only  fifteen,  marriage  waited 
four  years  while  Roman  was  building  himself 
up  financially.  In  1928  the  revolution  had 
closed  all  churches,  so  they  had  to  have  a 
home  wedding,  the  priest  arriving  in  lay 
clothes.  All  else  was  in  tradition.  Roman 
bought  the  white  satin  wedding  gown  and 
furnished  the  house,  down  to  the  last  coffee 
cup,  without  consulting  his  intended — in  the 
same  vein  with  the  Mexican  feeling  that  no 
sefiora  should  trouble  her  pretty  head  with 
such  problems  as  how  much  is  in  the  bank 
or  what  can  be  spent  on  a  dining  table. 

Alicia  has  no  housekeeping  allowance,  for 
instance.  Roman  supplies  necessary  money 
when  she  explains  what  purchases  are  needed, 
and  pays  all  bills.  The  boys  get  no  allow- 
ances either.  Far  from  prevalent  American 
belief  that  children  can  train  for  spending  by 
having  money  to  spend,  he  feels  they  will 
long  be  too  young  to  handle  money  dis- 
creetly and  will  only  learn  thriftless  habits 
by  trying.  It  is  Alicia  who  gives  them  each 
thirty  centavos  a  Sunday,  half  for  their  big 
iron  bank,  half  for  caramels  if  they  like,  as 
they  always  do. 

For  all  this  traditional-mindedness  at 
home,  Roman  Millan  is  nevertheless  an 
ardent  advocate  of  full  personal-legal  rights 
for  Mexican  women  as  cocitizens.  As  for 
voting — Mexican  women  already  exert  so 
much  influence  over  elections,  he  says  with 
his  comradely  smile,  that  voting  would  add 
nothing. 

When  a  pretty  niece,  Alicia  Morales  y 
Urbina,  was  allowed  business  school  in  Mex- 
ico City,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  she 
would  live  with  relatives — Aunt  Alicia,  as 
it  worked  out.  Several  of  her  friends  have 
taken  jobs  at  the  American  embassy  or  Pan- 
American  Airlines,  but  their  families  are 
not  too  happy  about  it.  Most  prosperous 
Mexican  parents  appear  still  to  feel  that, 
barring  absolute  necessity,  no  daughter  of 
the  house  should  work.  Perhaps  young 
Alicia's  unconventional  ambitions  trace  to 
her  having  attended  Mexico  City's  Amer- 
ican school,  where  she  made  many  good 
American  friends.  For  her  the  traditional 
system  has  broken  down  to  allow  her  dates, 
provided  a  number  of  young  couples  go  to- 
gether— movies  with  ice  cream  afterward  at 
an  approved  confectioner's,  and  home  by 
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Laiiyer  Millan,  who  often  worhs  from  8  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  spends  many  a 
Sunday  with  his  family  at  Xochiniilvo's  lovely  floating  gardens.  Roman 
met  Alicia  at  a  Carnival  when  she  was  fifteen.  lie  bought  her  white  satin 
wedding  dress,  and  furnished  their  home  down  to  the  last  sheet  and 
coffee  cup,  without  consulting  his  bride,  according  to  Mexican  custom. 
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ra  Milliin    takes   her   two  yotingest 

sit   rook   (iieroniniina  and  family. 

sit  and  chat  in  the  sunny,  ctthble- 
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This  is  Arnecameca,  where  the  Milluns'  cook  was  born.  Typically  it  is  dominated  by  the  ancient  Catholic 
church,  the  .'ipick-and-spun  new  schoolhouse  (upper  right) and  the  market.  Although  Mexico  now  has  10,000  village 
schools,  public  education  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  2,500,000  Indians  speak  .50  different  languages,  no  Spanish. 


nine-thirty  at  latest.  Shoo-Shoo  Baby  and 
Pistol  Packin'  Mama  have  been  recent  fa- 
vorites, and  a  mild  jitterbiigging  duly  ap- 
pears at  their  parties.  But  it  probably 
sounds  more  antitraditional  than  it  actu- 
ally is.  At  nineteen  Alicia  is  already  going 
steady  with  a  bacteriology  student-  of 
twenty- four  and  admits  wanting  early  mar- 
riage, with  hopes  of  at  least  six  children. 
As  good  husband  and  wife,  Roman  and 
Alicia  see  movies  together  once  a  week — 
she  likes  Charles  Beyer,  Ronald  Colman 
and  soulful  dramas — and  go  to  concerts  in 
season.  Occasionally  they  sup  together  in 
town  when  his  day's  work  is  over.  There  is 
no  Latin  leisure  about  Roman— the  poor 
man  has  little  enough  time  to  himself.  Up 
at  eight  and  off  after  a  hearty  breakfast  of 


fruit,  eggs  and  coffee,  he  is  seldom  clear 
until  nine  at  night. 

The  one  break  is  driving  home  again  for 
early-afternoon  dinner,  a  meal  that  sticks 
most  successfully  to  the  national  ribs:  soup, 
then  "dry  soup,"  meaning  noodles  or  rice, 
then  meat,  vegetables  and  a  salad,  then 
fried  beans  with  tortillas,  then  fruit  or  a 
fruit  ice  and  coffee.  It  is  understandable 
that  late  supper,  the  only  other  meal,  con- 
sists merely  of  sweet  rolls  and  wonderful 
Mexican  hot  chocolate  made  with  a  dash 
of  cinnamon. 

These  days  Teresita  is  busy  helping 
Alicia  prepare  for  the  fifth  baby,  which 
they  all  hope  will  be  a  girl  to  set  off  four 
boys  from  nine  to  two.  Every  single  stitch 
of  the  layette  must  be  done  by  hand — 


even  the  diapers  are  embroidered.  Time 
comes  easily  in  a  country  where  servants 
cost  so  little.  A  cook-nurse,  maid  and 
laundress  all  together  cost  the  Millans 
only  sixty  pesos  a  month — roughly  $13. 

In  these  United  States  three  servants 
would  imply  swank  luxury.  Not  in  Mexico, 
where  the  equivalent  of  $2000  a  year  means 
you  can  easily  afford  servants,  the  senora 
devoting  most  of  her  time  to  children  and 
husband.  The  Millans,  who  spend  the 
rough  equivalent  of  $3000  a  year,  worry 
about  neither  swank  nor  luxury.  If  the 
floors  are  scuffed  and  the  plaster  chipped, 
if  mystic  pencilings  appear  on  the  bath- 
room walls,  that  is  what  one  expects  in  a 
house  containing  four  growing  boys.  When 
(Continued  on  Page  166) 


MEXICO'S  WAR  COniUltllTION  HAS  UU  (iREAT 


BY  GEORGE  $»•  ]»1ES.SERSMITH 

I'nitPti  States  Atnhassatli*r  to  Mexico 


IN  THESE  difTioull  times  tlirougli 
which  our  country  and  the 
world  are  passing,  it  is  all  the  more 
significant  and  satisfying  that  re- 
lationships between  the  I'nitcd 
States  and  Mexico  have  never 
been  on  a  more  cordial,  under- 
standing and  collaborative  basis 
than  they  are  today.  Mexico  has 
become  one  of  our  principal  sup- 
pliers of  strategic  materials.  She 
is  now  almost  the  sole  supplier  of 
hemp,  which  is  indispensable  to 
our  armed  forces  and  to  our  agri- 
culture. She  is  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  minerals 
and  metals,  and  enormous  efForts  have  been  made  in 
order  to  increase  her  production  of  strategic  minerals, 
metals  and  certain  agricultural  products  desperately 
needed  for  the  equipment  of  our  forces  abroad.  The 
value  of  Mexico's  contribution  of  war  materials  cannot 
be  overestimated,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jthis  con- 
tribution of  materials  of  so  many  kinds,  the  problem 


JO.\N  GUZMA.N 

President  Avila    Camacho,   General 
Marshall,  Ambassador  Messersmitli. 


of  our  industrial  production  for 
war  purposes  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult. 

The  relationships  of  our  country 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  are  par- 
ticularly important  for  geograph- 
ical and  strategic  reasons.  It  is  "a 
new  thought  to  many  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  political  and  economic  future  of 
our  countries  are  very  closely  tied 
together.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
for  the  present  and  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  but  for  the  future,  a 
very  satisfying  thought  to  both 
our  own  people  and  to  the  Mex- 
ican people  that  a  basis  for  collaboration  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields  has  been  laid  with 
Mexico,  similar  to  that  which  has  so  happily  existed 
with  Canada  for  so  many  years. 

These  relationships,  which  must  be  carefully  nour- 
ished and  consolidated,  will  redound  to  the  interests 
oT  both  countries. 


f^M(t  /4m€nicci  \^weA       * 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Wish  I  could  do  all  my  housework  as  quickly  as  this  ! 


^^ 


Isn't  it  a  joy  to  be  able  to  do  your  clean- 
ing quickly — yet  be  proud  of  the  jol)  when 
you're  through?  That's  exactly  what  hap- 
pens when  you  work  with  Bon  Ami!  It 
whisks  away  dirt  and  grease  in  a  jitfy. 
Leaves  your  tub  or  sink  shining  with 
cleanUness. 

But  there's  an  even  more  important 
reason  for  using  Bon  Ami  regularly  . , .  It's 
safe!  For,  unlike  harsh,  gritty  cleansers, 
Bon  Ami  doesn't  leave  ugly  little  scratches 

"Wasn't 
scratched       V 

yetr     , 


in  porcelain  and  enamel.  And  it's  those 
tiny  scratches  that  really  catch  and  hold 
the  dirt  and  grease — making  it  harder  and 
harder  to  do  a  good  cleaning  job. 

Why  not  use  Bon  Ami  in  both  your 
kitchen  and  bathroom?  It  will  keep  your 
things  looking  their  best! 

Bon  Ami 


# 


KEEP  THEM  BOTH  HANDY! 

Order  Bon  Ami  Powder  for  quick 
every-day  cleaning  jobs  and  Bon  Ami 
Cake  for  windows,  mirrors,  painted 
woodwork.  You'll  like  them  both! 


Copr.1944.  Tha  Bob  Ami  Co. 
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Give  a  Man  a  Job 


SHARE  THE 

PROFITS  <^  PEACE 


The  FREE  American  Way 


"CVEN  while  all  of  us  are  devoting  all  our  efforts  to  winning  the 
-^  war,  we  must  remember  that  in  our  post-war  world,  the  profits 
of  peace  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  alone  —  they  must,  also,  be 
measured  in  decent  living  conditions  for  all;  in  a  sense  of  shared 
responsibility  for  conditions  in  this  post-war  world;  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  financial  security  through  steady  employment.  All  these 
profits  will  be  conditioned  by  money  and  men  working  together. 
When  money  and  men  are  idle,  we  have  hard  times.  When  money 
and  men  are  working  together,  everyone  has  money  to  buy  what 
he  needs  and  wants. 

In  this  post-war  world,  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  will  again 
make  the  YOUNGSTOWN  kitchens  that  have  brought  so  much 
convenience  and  beauty  into  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
kitchens.  These  new  YOUNGSTOWN  kitchens  will  offer  even 
greater  freedom  of  choice  in  equipment  and  arrangement  so  that 
each  housewife  can  suit  her  own  ideas,  her  own  house,  and  her 
own  pocketbook. 

The  better  YOUNGSTOWN  kitchens  are,  the  more  housewives 
will  buy.  The  more  they  buy,  the  more  people  will  have  jobs. 

Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  will  be  building  and  sharing  the 
profits  of  peace  with  those  who  buy  YOUNGSTOWN  kitchens  as 
well  as  those  workers  who  help  to  supply  them. 

The  American  people  —  capital  and  labor  —  industry  and  agri- 
culture —  concentrating  on  keeping  money  and  men  at  work,  can 
provide  jobs  for  returning  soldiers,  war  workers,  and  every  other 
worker. 

In  this  responsibility  to      GIVE  A  MAN  A  JOB 

PUT  DOLLARS  TO  WORK 
SHARE  THE  PROFITS  OF  PEACE 
Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  is  determined  to  do  its  part  as  soon  as  it 
has  completed  its  war  job. 

Send  for  the  new  YOUNGSTOWN 
booklet  "Get  Acquahited  tiith  Your 
Kitchen,"  and  start  to  plan  for  a 
YOUNGSTOWN  kitchen  NOW. 
This  booklet  is  full  of  helpful  ideas, 
whether  the  kitchen  is  to  be  rebuilt 
^^        or  remodeled,  ^^ 

TjcimcidmnTiUmefu, 


DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN     PRESSED     STEEL 

MULLINS  MFG.  CORP..    Warren.  Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN    PRESSED    STEEL    DIVISION,    MULLINS  MFG.  CORP. 
Dept.  L.644,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please   send    me    Loose 

Leaf   Scrap   Book   for  i — i 

kitchen    ideas,   price    35c  I     I 
in  cash. 


Please  send  YPS  booklet    

"Get     Acquainted    With    |     | 
Your  Kitchen." 

I  plan  to  build.  [_]  I  plan  to  remodel.  |     | 

Name 


Street 


City 


State 


©  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Division,  Mullins  Mfg.  Corp.,  June,  1944 


KEEPING  up  with  the  garden  is  an  all-summer  marathon. 
You'll  can  some,  surely,  but  even  then  your  seed-packet 
plunder  keeps  you  more  than  plentifully  supplied.  If 
you've  always  waited  until  you  thought  vegetables  were  "big 
enough,"  you  have  a  treat  in  store,  for  those  first  fresh  flavors 
are  something  you  won't  want  to  miss.  Go  through  your  garden 
with  an  expectant  eye;  pick  the  vegetables  young  and  tender— 
and  the  quicker  the  transition  from  garden  to  table,  the  better. 


/» >j  f) jD/l  TC  The  first  young  carrots  make  a  memorable  dish. 
\/r\l\l\\J I  O  Even  the  deceiving  ones  you  pull  up  by  mistake — 
all  top — are  good  cooked  as  greens.  Eat  them  raw — at  their  crunchy 
best  in  salads  or  out  of  hand.  Cook  and  dress  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  salt  alone,  or  add  a  frippery  of  chopped  parsley,  mint, 
chives  or  thyme,  .  .  .  Lemon  butter  is  a  real  carrot  charmer.  .  .  . 
Team  them  with  peas  or  tiny  onions.  .  .  .  Save  braising  and  glazing 
until  they  get  older. 

«°arrot8  L^'unnaise.  Scrape,  quarter  and  cook  6  to  8  carrots. 
Saute  1  onion  and  1  green  pepper,  chopped,  in  2  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine  until  tender.  Add  1  teaspoon  sugar,  a  little  finely 
minced  garlic,  a  few  dashes  celery  salt.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  carrots  and  M  cup  chopped  water  cress  or  parsley.  Toss  together 
and  serve  immediately — an  eloquent  dish,! 


rVLLM  PFAM^  Try  them  when  they  are  succulent  minia- 
vfsCCII  OCrXliJ  t-ures,  if  you  missed  this  stage  last  year. 
When  they  get  on  a  bit,  cook  with  bacon  or  salt  pork,  sometimes 
adding  onion  and  potatoes  to  the  pot.  .  .  .  Green  beans,  Frenched, 
cooked  and  dressed  with  mustard  sauce,  are  something  special.  Or 
cook,  then  bake  under  a  blanket  of  cheese  sauce  and  crumbs.  .  .  . 
Try  cooked  beans  cold  with  chopped  onion  and  French  dressing. 
4pr<>(>ii  B«>aii8  With  Sour  Cream.  Cook  about  a  pound  of  green 
beans.  Saute  1  onion,  chopped,  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  in 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Work  in  1  tablespoon  flour  and  H 
cup  of  bean  liquor.  Season  with  a  good  pinch  of  dill,  1  teaspoon  sugar 
and  1  teaspoon  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  a  few  minutes.  Add 
beans.  Stir  in  Yz  cup  sour  cream. 

Oreen  Beans  Bearnaise  {main  dish  for  supper).  Fry  a  3^  pound 
slice  of  ham,  cut  into  strips.  Add  '  2  clove  garlic,  minced,  and  2  diced, 
peeled  tomatoes.  Add  to  1  pound  green  beans,  cooked.  Season.  Sim- 
mer ten  minutes. 


PLLTC  Cook  the  thin-outs  for  a  delectable'mess  of  greens.  .  .  . 
OCCIJ  A  piece  of  bacon  does  wonders.  .  .  .  Cook  tops  and 
roots  separately;  chop  and  dress  with  butter  or  margarine  and  season- 
ings—garland the  red  beets  with  the  tops  and  sliced  eggs.  .  .  . 
Some  like  beets  sweet-sour.  Harvard  or  unthickened  or  glazed 
with  jelly.  .  .  .  Pickle  some  for  cold-meat  platters.  .  .  . 
Scoop  out  centers  of  cold  cooked  ones  and  fill  with  horse-radish 
dressing  or  chopped  vegetables  in  French  dressing.  .  .  .  Chilled 
borsch— cold  beet  soup— will  set  off  an  otherwise  ordinary  meal. 
Beet-Relish  !«aiad.  Prepare  1  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
according  to  directions  on  package.  Chill  until  it  gets  rather  thick. 
Add  some  chopped  onion,  chopped  raw  cabbage  and  chopped 
cooked  beets,  plus  a  big  spoonful  of  horse-radish  and  1  teaspoon 
vinegar.  Chill  in  molds  until  set. 


mm 


OHDEHS  FROM  HEAI»«irARTKRS  Washington,  D.C. 

MAKE  THE  MOST  of  your  vegetables.  Cool<,  tightly  covered, 
in  smallest  amount  of  water  to  keep  food  from  burning — 
i  to  i  cup  water  for  ordinary  amounts,  unless  cooking  time  is  to  be 
longer  than  ten  minutes.  This  is  best  for  color,  flavor  and  texture — 
preserves  most  nutritive  value.  Serve  immediately.  Use  the  juioel 


A  good  vegetable  dinner  needs  no  crutch,  and  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  to  prepare  each  vegetable. 


T(^I\AA  T^F^  Robust  red  tomatoes  add  a  flash  of  color  through 
/  wirin  I  l/c*/  ^Yie  greens  of  your  salad — their  flavor  to  more 
recipes  than  you  can  count.  Most  any  dressing  is  good  with  them 
rav/.  Ever  try  mint  sauce  on  tomatoes?  .  .  .  Stuff  them  raw  with 
salad  mixtures.  .  .  .  Baked  stuffed  ones  are  a  good  place  to  tuck  in 
leftovers.  .  .  .  Basil  is  the  herb  to  use  with  tomatoes — try  it !  .  .  . 
Tomato  Crusts:  Broil  tomatoes  sliced  on  rounds  of  buttered  toast — 
toast  gets  all  the  juices  yet  doesn't  get  soggy  .  .  .  Egged  and 
crumbed,  tomatoes  are  delicious  fried.  .  .  .  Stew  them  with  com 
and  scallop  with  string  beans  or  cabbage.  .  .  .  Jelly  the  juice  for  a 
salad  ring.  .  .  .  Cheese  has  a  real  affinity  for  the  tomato,  and  onion 
too.  .  .  .  Down  South  it's  "tomatoes  and  okra."  Right  now  I'd 
like  a  tomato  off  the  vine — still  warm  from  the  sun.     Pass  the  salt. 


Cf)l?N  ^  hectic  rush  between  garden  and  table — that's  the  way 
^  to  get  the  best  of  corn  on  the  cob.  Might  even  put  the  wa- 
ter on  to  boil  before  you  slam  the  screen  door.  Once  it's  in  the  pot, 
don't  let  it  stay  there  more  than  six  to  eight  minutes.  Half  milk  in 
the  water  does  something  for  com.  (Use  for  soup  later.)  While  you'll 
do  most  of  your  eating  off  the  cob,  there  are  other  ways  if  you  should 
tire.  .  .  .  Cut  com  off  the  cob  and  go  in  for  succotash  with  Limas, 
peas  or  string  beans.  .  .  .  Have  a  batch  of  com  oysters,  or  tone  its 
sweetness  with  green  pepper.  .  .  .  Corn  pudding  adds  up  to  a  pretty 
sum:  Use  1  cup  milk,  13^2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  2  cups  com,  1  table- 
spoon butter  or  margarine,  3  eggs,  beaten  separately  and  folded  in. 
Season,  of  course,  and  bake  in  a  casserole  set  in  hot  water.  There 
are  those  who  add  cheese,  but  that's  up  to  you.  ...  At  least  once 
during  the  season,  roast  corn  outdoors  in  its  own  green  husk. 


/JOrZ'yi/C   Salad  days  are  here,  and  greens  go  first  in  the  bowl. 
^  Combine  several  for  cream  soup.   .   .  .  Try  cooking 

lettuce,  spinach,  beet  or  radish  tops  together.  .  .  .  Thank  your  stars 
if  you  have  an  herb  garden — savory,  basil  and  rosemary  all  go  with 
"spinachy"  greens.  .  .  .  Spinach  or  chard,  cooked  with  parsley, 
scallions  and  a  little  rosemary,  is  elegant — plain  buttered.  .  .  . 
Mushrooms  and  horse-radish  add  their  blessing  to  cooked  greens.  .  .  . 
Pack  cooked  greens  in  a  ring — fill  with  creamed  foods.  .  .  .  Wilt 
greens  with  hot  bacon  fat  and  vinegar.  .  .  .  Cook  and  combine  with 
a  bacon  cream  sauce;  sprinkle  with  fried  croutons. 
Savory  Spinach  or  Chard:  Cut  3  slices  bacon  into  pieces. 
Partly  fry.  Add  J^  cup  chopped  green  pepper,  2  tablespoons  chopped 
onion  and  cook  together.  Add  1  tablespoon  chopped  pimiento.  Mix 
with  the  juice  of  3^  lemon.   Toss  with  1 3^  pounds  cooked  greens. 


K/UVUIVIUUISJ  vinegar,  sugar  and  seasonings,  or  have  cucum- 
bers in  sour  cream — the  natural  concomitant  for  fish,  but  good  any 
time.  .  .  .  Try  them  diced  hot  with  sour  cream.  .  .  .  Chopped  nas- 
turtium leaves  are  good  on  sliced  cucumbers.  .  .  .  Cucumbers  con- 
vert to  boats  when  you  slice  'em  lengthwise  and  bail  out  the  seeds. 
Fill  with  coleslaw  or  fish  salad.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  coleslaw,  try  some 
diced  cucumbers  in  it.  .  .  .  Cucumbers  jelly  amicably  with  pine- 
apple. .  .  .  Cucumber  sandwiches  go  to  the  best  porch  parties. 
Cucnmbur  Mousse:  Peel  3  large  cucumbers;  quarter;  remove 
seeds;  grate;  strain.  Soften  1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin  in  juice. 
Dissolve  over  hot  water.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt,  some  pepper  and 
paprika,  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion.  Cool.  Add  grated  cucumber. 
Chill  until  fairly  thick.  Fold  in  1 H  cups  cottage  cheese.  Chill  in  mold. 


FRANKFURTERS   AND   WIENERS 
THE  NO-WASTE  FOOD 


"DELICIOUS". . .  IN  ANY  LANGUAGE! 

With  SKINLESS  franks  in  the  main  role,  there's  no 
end  to  the  variety  of  hearty,  tasty  meat  meals  you 
can  set  before  your  family.  They're  so  easy  to  pre- 
pare ...  so  chock-full  of  lip-smacking  flavor. 

SKINLESS  means  fork-cutting  tenderness — no 
skins  to  split  open.  SKINLESS  franks  save  points, 
too.  One  pound  will  satisfy  four  big  appetites. 


THE    VISKING    CORPORATION    .    6733    WEST    65TH    STREET,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

"VISKINO"  \»  tho  relEuitured  trademark  of  The  VuluDK  Corporation 
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AMAZING  PROFESSIONAL 
MOTHPROOFING  METHOD 

now  available  for  home  use 


1^   T .0  WRAmNG^NO  STORING  AVAY 
kw  ODOR  •  NO  WKArrii 


JUST  a  few  minutes  spraying  with 
LARVEX  —  and  Mrs.  Neal  has 
saved  her  husband's  new  suit  from 
moth  holes  for  a  whole  year. 

Now  Mrs.  Neal  won't  have  the 
bother  of  wrapping  up  this  suit  or 
storing  it  away!  She  just  puts  it 
back  in  the  closet  on  its  usual  hanger. 

WHY?  Moths  will  actually  starve 
to  death  before  they  will  eat  lar- 
VEXED  clothes,  sofas,  or  rugs! 

This  is  the  professional  moth- 
proofing method  used  by  lead- 
ing woolen  mills,  laundries,  and 
dry  cleaners. 

And,  LARVEX  is  inexpensive  — 
only  79^  per  pint,  $1.19  per  quart. 
Dry-cleaning  won't  impair  its 
year-long  moth-protection,  either. 

Protect  all  your  woolens  this 
professional  way.  Use  larvex  ! 

At  All  Drug  and  Deporlmenl  Stores — Larvex,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

LARVEX 


LARVEX     IS     DIFFERENT 


CHEAP  I  Just  one  LARVEX- 
ING  will  mothproof  this 
$89  upholstered  chair  for 
a  year! 


QUICK  I  A  few  minutes  with 
LARVEX  will  mothproof  a 
woman's  coat  for  12  months! 


SURE  I  See  this  spectacular  display  at  your 
Larvex  dealer's.  A  covered  dish  showing 
treated  and  untreated  cloth  with  live  moth 
worms.  Proof  right  before  your  eyes  that 
moth  worms  will  not  eat 
LARVEXED  fabrics! 


Ren.  Trade  Mark 


ONE  SPRAYING  MOTHPROOFS  FOR  A  WHOLE  YEAR 


Speed,  sutis,  liikeuarin   ualt'r  tin'  "niusl  </<»">"  yV>r  hUiuket 
washing,    i^eier  ruh  t>r  Mci.s/.     //i<i/\  v  loaseii  iiriiiger  rolls. 


^cf  'ploncKCC  p.  'K<M  and  'P'UUtceA  /4tCc*i 

THE  Mantith  of  your  fleecy  wool  blanket,  the  softness  of 
your  favorite  wool  sweater,  the  easy  lines  of  your  knitted 
dress — all  depend  on  the  care  you  give  them.  Taking  care 
of  woolens  is  by  no  means  just  a  "wearing  season"  job.  They 
need  year-round  care  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for  duty  when  cold 
choppy  gales  again  whistle  through  the  air.  This  is  the  time 
to  pack  away  wools — clean,  wrapped  airtight,  labeled  and 
placed  in  the  driest  and  coolest  place  you  have.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  wash  Moolens  at  home — follow  directions  carefully 
for  success!  Remember:  plenty  of  warm  water,  mild  soapsuds 
and  quick  dousings,  but  no  rubbings,  are  wool-washing 
watchwords.  Have  your  wools  ready  and  waiting  when  the 
first  cold  snap  comes  along! 


Hang  blankets  on  two 
lines  for  fastest  drying. 


Brtishing    raises    nnp  —  opens 
up  wartnlh-hoUling  air  s/mces. 


HOW  TO  WASH  BLANKETS 

M*ifk  a  irarm,  breezy  day  for  washing 
winter  blankets.  Remove  spots  from  blanket 
and  bmding  before  washing.  Brush  or  shake 
to  remove  loose  dust. 

e>e  plenty  of  soft  or  softened  water. 
Be  sure  to  fill  the  tubs  or  washer  to  the  water 
Ime  with  lukewarm  water— just  a  comfortable 
temperature  for  your  elbow. 
iVo  hot  u-ater:  Water  above  95°  F.  will 
make  your  largest  blanket  look  like  your 
smallest  throw  rug. 

W"**  one  blanliet  at  a  <i»ite— having 
heavy  suds  before  you  put  the  blanket  in.  Use 
a  mild  soap  and  douse  the  blanket  up  and 
down  in  the  suds  briskly.  Don't  soak— it 
weakens  the  wool  fiber. 

Squeeze  the  suda  throuyh  the  blanket. 
Be  careful  not  to  rub  or  twist.  Give  grimy 
bindings  a  scrubbing  with  a  soft  brush.  Badly 
soiled  blankets  may  require  a  second  wash- 
ing in  a  fresh  tubful  of  suds. 

If  you  use  a  washing  machine,  keep  the 
blanket  swirling  for  not  longer  than  three  min- 
^  utes— just  two  minutes  for  a  second  washing. 
'  Rtnse    Quiekly    in    elear,    luhewarm 
water.  Several  rinses  will  be  needed  to  re- 
move all  the  soap. 

Necer  tirist.  Squeeze  out  as  much  water 
as  you  can.  //  you  use  a  wringer,  loosen  the 
roller  tension  first.  This  is  important !  Pressure 
mats  down  the  nap.  Shake  the  blanket  well 
before  hanging  it  outside. 

Hang  orer  tiro  lines  if  possible.  Never 
hang  a  blanket  directly  in  the  sun.  Choose  a 
dry,  shady  spot.  Turn  the  blanket  over  once  or 
twice  for  speedier,  more  even  drying.  Shake 
it  occasionally  while  drying  to  keep  it  fluffy. 
Brush  the  dry  blanket,  to  raise  the  nap,  on 
both  sides  and  toward  the  binding.  Press  the 
binding  with  warm  iron  and  pressing  cloth. 

SWEATERS,  OTHER  WOOL  KIVITS 

Before  you  irash  woolen  aarments  re- 
move shoulder  pads  and  buttons  that  won't 
wash.  Get  drying  forms  ready,  or  make  pencil 
outlines  of  garment  on  plain  wrapping  paper. 
l^se  lukewarm  water  and  mild  soap- 
suds. Changes  in  water  temperature  and  rub- 
bing are  two  direct  causes  of  shrinkage.  Wash 
gently,  squeezing  suds  through  the  fabric. 
Keep  sweaters  and  knitwear  under 
water  as  much  as  possible.  Lifting  one  jwr- 
tion  of  a  garment  out  of  water  will  cause 
stretching.  If  knitwear  has  silk  or  rayon  bind- 
ings which  remain  soiled,  lift  the  bindings  out 
of  the  water  and  scrub  with  a  small  soft  brush. 
Itinse  yuiekly  three  times  in  lukewarm 
water.  Squeeze  out  the  water  again— don't 
rub  or  twist. 

Boll  the   yarment   in   a  bath    towel  to 
remove  excess  moisture. 

M.ay  the  yarment  flat  on  the  original 
outline,  shaping  it  to  fit.  If  you're  using  a  dry- 
ing form,  insert  it  carefully  into  the  garment. 
A  few  basting  threads  through  the  neck,  cuffs 
1  and  bottom  will  take  care  of  stretching. 
^  Other  knitwear— hahy  things,  wool  socks, 
mittens,  toddlers'  snow  suits— can  all  be 
washed  at  home.   Above  all,  wash  with  care! 

PACK  AISVAV  SAFELY 

f^  Moths  thrive  on  soiled  spots.  The  best 
way  to  starve  them  out  is  to  clean  thoroughly 
before  you  store. 

Sprinkle  moth  crystals  in  blankets  as  you 
fold.  If  you  wrap  blankets  in  paper,  cover 
openings  carefully  with  gummed  tape.  For 
extra  protection,  sprinkle  crystals  in  the  re- 
ceptacle or  chest  you  use  for  storing. 

^  W>aj»  blankets  loosely,  to  keep  from 
crushing  the  nap,  but  seal  the  wrapping 
tightly.  Avoid  sharp  folds  in  knitwear.  Fine 
woolens  should  be  rolled,  since  they  are  apt  to 
wear  thin  at  creases. 

f  Make  all  repairs  on  your  woolen 
wear  before  storiny.  Then,  when  that 
first  wintry  wind  creeps  up  unannounced, 
you'll  be  all  set  to  challenge  it  with  clean, 
warm  and  lasting  wool.  You  have  carefully 
protected  it  all  summer.  In  the  winter  it's  the 
ivool's  turn  to  protect  you ! 


Like  kneafling  dough!  Press  down 
firmly  as  you  roll  the  sweater  to 
remove  all  of  the  excess  moisture. 


i 


Don't  let  father's  sweater  turn  into 
baby's  jacket!  Sliape  it  carefully 
to  its  origiruil  unwashed  outline. 


Sweater  forms  are  snaps  for  quick 
drying— but  watch  out  for  stretch- 
ing   or    distorting     necklines. 


Want  longer  near  for  snow  time 
woolly  socks?  Dry  them  on  form.<r— 
wooden  or  wire — to  keep  in  shape. 


I  mu  I 


OrdorN  Er«>ni 
<'a<l<iuarl«>rM 

'ashinMtoit,  I}.  C 

• 

WATCH  YOUR  FABRICS! 
Water  weakens  many  ma- 
terials, especially 
leather,  rayon  and 
wool.  Wet  shoes  and 
gloves  stretch  and  tear 
easily.  Dry  them  thor- 
oughly before  wear- 
ing. 


•••••••••••••••• 


'l  dorit  understand  Mjomen' 

"Darling,  you're  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory.  Remember, 
you're  a  married  man." 

"Never  mind  the  gags,  Sister.  Just  tell  me  why  you  put  soap 

in  my  bag.  This  is  a  first-class  hotel.  They  supply  soap,  /V«  sure!" 

"No  wonder  you  don't  understand  women — I  doubt  if  you 
even  recognize  them.  That  isn't  just  'soap'  you  have  in 
your  hand.  It's  a  bar  of  Fels-Naptha— the  only  soap  that 

ever  touches  the  gorgeous  lingerie  you  blushingly 

bought  me  last  Christmas. 

"We'll  be  here  a  week  and  before  we  leave  I'll  have  to  do 
a   little  make-shift    laundering. 
So  just  to  be  sure — that  my  favorite 
"undies'  get  their  usual  beauty  bath — 
I  brought  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  along! 
"And  what's  more,  my  ambitious 
Casanova,  I  don't  care  whether  you 
understand  women  or  not — so  long 
as  you  appreciate  me!" 


FElS-NAPrHASOAP_banishesTattleTaleGray" 
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BY  HEIVRIETTA  MURDOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

MOST  of  ycu  are  too  busy  to  do  much  redecorating 
nowadays.  But  sometimes  tiiere  is  a  porch,  a  break- 
fast nook  or  a  sitting  room  too  shabby  to  leave 
any  longer.  Mexican  decorations  are  exactly  suited 
to  this  type  of  spruce-up  program,  for  they  are  gay  and  in- 
formal, take  little  time  to  do  and  cost  practically  nothing. 
First  you  wash,  clean  or  paint  your  walls  and  woodwork 
so  they  will  be  absolutely  fresh  to  start  with.  If  you  paint, 
keep  to  white,  cream  or  adobe,  which  is  a  soft  pinkish 
yellow.  The  light  background  keeps  your  scheme  cool  and 
summery. 

You  will  need  plenty  of  comfortable  places  to  sit,  and 
your  old  furniture  will  do  nicely  if  you  fix  it  up.  You  can 
buy  secondhand  porch  or  living-room  furniture  if  you  have 
none  to  start  with.  Paint  everything  the  same  color,  pref- 
erably a  light  neutral  tone  such  as  ivory,  bamboo  or  parch- 
ment. Make  one  group,  or  a  few  pieces,  green,  blue,  red  or 
yellow.  Too  much  bright  color  is  not  pleasing.  Give  the 
furniture  at  least  two  coats  of  paint,  and  make  the  last 
one  waterproof  enamel  if  you  are  doing  a  porch  and  it  is  in 
a  damp  spot.  Cover  seats  and  cushions  with  plain  green, 
blue  or  yellow  cotton  canvas,  sailcloth  or  Indianhead  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  summer  showers.  (Continued  on  Page  149) 
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Eat  out-of-doors  this  summer  and  set  your  table  with  gay,  bright  pottery  and  glass  from 
Mexico — YOU  can  buy  it  anywhere.  .  .  .  For  real  comfort  and  relaxation,  do  over  the  porch 
in  Mexican  style.  The  formula  is  simple  — everything  that  isn't  Mexican  keep  plain  for 
background,  and  place  your  gala  Mexican  touches  where  they  will  make  effective  decoration. 
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PHOTOS  BY  HAROLD   FOWLER 
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Most  of  us  are  spending  extra  hours  on  the  job,  these  days- 
even  putting  in  after-hours  on  some  war  effort.  (That  is,  our 
government  hopes  we  are.)  So  the  time  we  spend  in  rest  must 
be  spent  in  complete  rest!  If  you  own  a  Beautyrest,  you're 
lucky— you're  sleeping  on  the  world's  most  comfortable  mat- 
tress! Take  good  care  of  it  because  we  don't  know  when  you 
can  buy  another.  If  you  really  must  buy  a  new  mattress, 


ask  your  Simmons  store  about  WHITE  KNIGHT.  INIade  of 
layers  and  layers  of  fine,  fat,  bouncy,  staple  cotton,  it  has 
a  buoyancy  and  comfort  you  wouldn't  dream  possible  in  a' 
felt  mattress!  $39.50.  White  Knight  Box  Spring  to  match, 
also  $39.50.  Made  by  Simmons  Company,  makers  of 

BEAUTYREST"""^"^*"'''-'''^"^^^  comfortable  mattressi 


P.S.  DID  YOU  BUY  AN  EXTRA  WAR  BOND  THIS  WEEK? 


14U 


June,  iy44 


TEX  MEN  OVER  GERMANY 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 


Th«  JOLI,  around  U.SO 


DANIEI 


Th«  TIFFIN,   around  $4.00 


Liook  for  the  name  that 
identifies  the  genuine 


SLIP 


we  cleaned  our  guns  and  put  them  into  the 
ship  the  bombs  were  hoisted,  one  by  one, 
into  the  yawning  bomb  bays.  Guns  were 
checked  and  rechecked.  Oxygen  masks  were 
tried  on.  Ten  minutes  before  "start  engine 
time,'"  we  got  into  the  ship. 

A  green  flare  shot  from  the  control  tower 
gave  us  the  "start  'em  up"  signal.  No.  1 
prop  started  turning  over,  coughed,  started; 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  the  engines  had 
had  time  to  warm  up,  a  yellow  flare  said, 
"Start  taxiing."  The  big  B-17's  started 
rolling  in  orderly  confusion  toward  the  run- 
way to  be  used  for  take-off.  Six  of  them 
lined  up  on  the  end  of  the  runway,  stag- 
gered— one  on  the  left  side,  the  next  on  the 
right.  Fifteen  more  waited  their  turn  on  the 
taxi  strips  leading  to  the  runway.  Minutes 
went  by,  and  twenty-one  pilots  checked 
their  magnetos. 

Then  another  green  flare  shot  out  from  the 
tower  and  arced  gracefully  in  front  of  us, 
and  the  lead  ship  seemed  to  lean  forward.  As 
it  gathered  speed,  the  rest  of  the  ships 
moved  up,  always  keeping  six  on  the  runway. 
Twenty-one  ships  took  off,  and  we  were  on 
our  first  mission! 

There's  an  indescribable  tenseness  that  is 
felt  at  the  beginning  of  a  combat  mission. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  tightening  of  the 
muscles  around  the  throat,  a  heavy,  leadlike 
weight  in  the  stomach,  a  shifty  nervousness 
that  affects  the  eyes  and  fingers.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  increased  efificiency  of 
the  mind  that  insists  on  a  steady  check  and 
recheck  of  details  usually  considered  unim- 
portant. 

This  feeling  of  doubt,  this  inevitable  nerv- 
ousness increases  as  the  time  for  take-off 
draws  closer.  Even  after  leaving  the  ground 
and  assembling  as  a  group,  the  feeling  re- 
mains. It  is  destined  to  remain  until  the 
first  of  the  enemy's  angry,  defending  fighters 
appears.  So  it  was  on  our  first  mission.  So 
was  it  to  be  on  all  our  succeeding  raids. 

I  HE  group  assembled  over  the  field,  cir- 
cling to  pick  up  stragglers.  Each  of  the 
three  squadrons  formed  and  took  up  its  posi- 
tion in  the  formation.  Then,  leaving  the 
base,  we  proceeded  along  a  line  between  two 
towns  to  allow  the  other  groups  to  join  us. 
As  the  two  groups  which,  with  us,  were  to 
form  the  combat  wing  appeared,  our  lead 
ship  fired  flares  identifying  us,  and  the 
groups  moved  into  their  places  above  and 
below  us.  The  wing  was  formed. 


We  started  our  climb;  slowly,  to  keep  all 
the  ships  in  the  tight  formation,  we  gained 
altitude.  At  ten  thousand  feet  the  crew  went 
on  oxygen  and  started  their  monotonous 
"checking  in"  every  five  or  ten  minutes  on 
interphone.  A  man  on  oxygen  must  be 
checked  often,  because  any  failure  of  his 
oxygen  system  at  high  altitude  means  a 
speedy  loss  of  consciousness. 

Our  mission  called  for  us  to  reach  bomb- 
ing altitude,  twenty-six  thousand  feet,  while 
still  over  England,  to  proceed  across  the 
Channel,  hit  the  target  and  return.  We  were 
to  pick  up  our  Spitfire  cover  as  we  neared  the 
enemy  coast.  As  we  climbed,  the  formation 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  hold.  It  is 
an  exhausting  job  at  best.  Even  in  the  tem- 
peratures of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  Ed  and  I  found  ourselves  sweating  with 
the  physical  exertions  of  the  thing. 

On  reaching  our  altitude,  the  lead  air- 
plane leveled  off  and  started  out  across  the 
Channel,  slowing  up  to  allow  the  formation 
to  close  in  again.  The  Belgian  coast  was  a 
long,  dark  line  against  the  blue  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Again  the  feeling  of  tensity,  the  leaden 
stomach  was  with  us,  and  we  got  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  leader  of  our  three-ship  ele- 
ment. 

A  safe  distance  from  the  English  coast,  I 
gave  the  word  for  the  gunners  to  test-fire 
their  guns.  Tracers  shot  from  the  nose  and 
the  ship  shook  as  the  various  guns  were 
fired.  Atwood,  in  the  turret  behind  me, 
looked  for  a  clear  space  to  fire.  He  picked  an 
opening  directly  in  front  of  us  and  fired  a 
practice  burst.  Ed  and  I  jumped  as  if  we 
had  been  hit.  Those  two  fifties  had  been 
fired  directly  over  our  heads  not  four  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  cockpit.  The  noise  was 
terrific  and  unexpected.  We  glanced  at  each 
other  and  relaxed  again,  knowing  that  each 
of  us  was  grinning  under  the  mass  of  rubber 
oxygen  mask  that  covered  most  of  our  faces. 

Chacon  called  from  the  tail,  "Fighters  at 
six  o'clock,  high !  Looks  like  our  Spits." 

Almost  immediately  the  other  gunners 
were  joyously  calling  out  Spitfires  from  their 
positions.  The  Spitfire  is  a  beautiful  ship  on 
the  ground.  But  seeing  hundreds  of  them 
gracefully  wagging  their  wings  at  us  wher- 
ever you  could  look  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  in  the  world.  They  flew  in  squadrons  of 
six  or  flights  of  three,  and  they  seemed  to 
cover  the  sky  around  us.  The  British  pilots 
(Continued  on  Page  J 42) 
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Can  you  help  me  impress  my  mother-in-law?" 


This  anxious  wife  asiced 
her  Singer  Sewing  Center 

"Next  month  I  start  living  with  my  soldier- 
husband's  mother — who  sews  like  a  dream! 
Me — I'm  only  so-so  at  sewmg.  But  I'd  love 
to  walk  in  wearing  somerhmg  really  lovely 
I'd  made  myself.  Can  you  teach  me  enough 
sewing  tricks  to  take  me  out  ot  the  dub  class? 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask?"  "Not  from  your 
Singer  Sewing  Center!"  we  beamed. 


■"/  can't  wait  to  start  my  lessons!"  sighed  our 
pretty  tnend.  "Those  special  ones  in  cutting  and 
fitting  are  exactly  what  I  need!"  "  Fhat's  where  lots 
of  people  need  special  help,"  we  told  her.  Singer  also 
gives  lessons  in  Home  Dressmaking,  Make-over,  Home 
Decorations.  Lessons  cost  only  31.50  for  two  hours 
of  personal  instruction;  310  for  8-lessOn  course. 
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"Yovr  Notion  Counter  is  giving  me  ideas  alreadyl" 

she  said,  lingering  over  our  peasant  braids,  rufflings, 
rickracks.  To  make  thmgs  easy,  all  sewing  notions — 
thread,  shields,  shoulder  pads,  slide  fasteners — are 
in  one  handy  spot.  To  make  things  even  easier. 
Singer  does  finish-off  jobs  for  you — buttonholes, 
covered   buttons,  and   belts,  hemstitching,  pinking! 


"I  didn't  dream  you  had  these  lovely  accessories!" 

She  d  spied  our  temptmg  array  of  collars  .  .  . 
dickeys  .  .  .  jabots.  We  showed  her  costume  flowers 
and  jewelry,  scarfs  ...  all  made  up  and  just  waiting 
to  add  that  page-from-a-fashion-magazine  look  to 
costumes.  "And  those  adorable  sewing  boxes!"  she 
exclaimed.  "That  chintz  one  would  make  a  perfect 
present  for  my  mother-in-law!" 


Have  a  douUt^      and  halve   your  sevy 

we   suggested,    meai..  »■  ^nderful, 

you  Singer  Form.  "It^tat'e's  'S^n'f,..    "-pc; 
minutes  to  mold  your  figure,  line  for  lir.  n- 

derful  idea!"  agreed  the  Army  wife.  "I  can  get  an 
exact  fit,  without  those  try-ons  I  used  to  hate  so!" 
(Singer  forms  are  available  in  U.S.  only.) 
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Sewing  Centers  Everywhere 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

Singer  Factories  are  engaged  in  vital  war  work. 
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America's  own  fragrance  yields  most  to  those 
who  employ  it  wisely.  Use  less  of  your  precious 
Old  Spice  Toilet  Water,  for  the  enduring 
quality  of  its  fragrance  makes  each  rain-cool 
ounce  go  further.  You  can  use  more  of  your 
cloud -light  dusting  powder  to  conserve  and 
supplement  the  toilet  water — wrap  you  in  a 
cloud  of  roses-and-spice  freshness. 

Toilet  Water  in  Stiegel-type  bottle — 4  oz.  $1.00 

Dusting  Powder  in  gala  round  box,  with  puff — 7  oz.  $1.00 

Dusting  Powder  in  jnirror-top  box,  extra-large  puff — 12  oz.  $1.50 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  SHORTEN  THE  WAR  \   women  to  operate  food  canteens  for  the 
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were  smart.  They  knew  that  the  elliptical 
shape  of  the  Spit  wing  was  by  far  its  easiest 
recognition  feature,  and  they  flipped  their 
wings  as  they  closed  in  around  us.  It  was 
impossible  to  mistake  them  for  enemy  fight- 
ers. 

"We're  crossing  the  Belgian  coast,"  Ted 
announced  from  the  nose.  "In  twenty  min- 
utes we'll  be  over  the  target." 

"Okay,  Ted,"  Ed  answered  for  me.  "Keep 
an  eye  on  those  Spits  to  make  sure  there're 
no  jerries  among  them,"  he  cautioned  the 
gunners. 

"There's  flak  behind  us  and  low ! "  shouted 
Chacon.  "Off  to  the  left  and  not  much  of  it 
though." 

"Pete?  "  Ted  called  to  me. 

"Go  ahead,  Ted,"  I  answered. 

"We'll  make  about  a  ninety-degree  turn 
to  the  left  in  a  couple  of  minutes  and  start 
our  run  to  the  target!  The  turn  after  '  bombs 
away '  is  also  to  the  left  and  also  about  ninety 
degrees." 

"Okay.  Ted." 

The  warning  of  a  turn  to  come  is  a  great 
help  to  a  wing  man  in  a  large  formation.  If 
he's  on  the  outside  of  that  turn,  he  is  natu- 
rally going  to  have  to  use  more  power  to 
keep  up,  and  being  able  to  plan  those  things 
in  advance  helps  simplify  the  job. 

Now  we  started  the  turn,  and  Ed  pointed 
out  ahead  of  us.  I  couldn't  see  anything  un- 
til he  shouted  "Dogfight"  over  the  inter- 
phone. Then  I  saw  it.  Four  or  five  fighters 
chasing  one  another  around  the  sky,  and  we 
had  a  ringside  seat.  At  that  distance  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  the  types  of  ships, 
but  it  was  a  fascinating  sight.  « 

Now  we  came  out  of  the  turn  and  settled 
on  our  bombing  run.  The  lead  ship  fired  a 
flare,  and  his  bomb  doors  slowly  began  to 
drop  open. 

"Bomb  doors,  Joe!" 

"Coming  open,  Pete." 

All  argund  us  we  could  see  the  ships  re- 
sponding to  the  signal.  We  were  on  our 
bombing  run,  and  I  could  hear  Ted  pointing 
out  the  target  to  Joe.  Flak  started  bursting 
around  us,  but  the  lead  ship  held  his  straight 
course  to  the  target.  No  evasive  action  on 
the  bomb  run.  Just  plow  along  like  a  lame 
duck,  waiting  to  get  rid  of  those  bombs. 
Large  black  puffs  of  cottony  smoke  were 
bursting  around  us  now,  but  they  looked 
harmless.  It  was  hard  to  visualize  the 
deadly  ragged  pieces  of  metal  that  flew  in  all 
directions  from  those  soft-looking  puffs.  Out 
ahead  the  dogfight  was  over.  Just  a  flock  of 
Spits,  flapping  their  wings  lazily  at  us. 

Six  of  these  ships  that  we  thought  were 
Spits  formed  quickly  and  headed  in  at  us, 
almost  wing  tip  to  wing  tip.  "They're 
comin' in,  Ted.  Straight  ahead ! " 

It  was  all  I  had  time  to  say.  Six  Focke- 
Wulf  190's  tearing  head-on  at  us!  Spitfires 
quickly  formed  behind  them  and  chased 
after.  Then  they  opened  up.  The  Spits  firing 
at  the  Focke-Wulfs,  and  the  Focke-Wulfs 
throwing  a  spray  of  lead  at  us !  In  a  flash  it 
was  over.  They  had  flown  right  through  our 
formation. 

Two  Forts  staggered  at  the  attack.  Then 
parachutes,  and  two  B-17's  started  down. 
It  was  a  sickening  sight. 

We  had  seen  the  yellow  noses  on  the 
Focke-Wulfs  as  they  came  in.  That  meant 
one  thing:  On  our  first  mission  out  we  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Abbeville  kids,  Goer- 
ing's  famous  yellow-nose  squadron  of  crack 
fighter  pilots. 

Then  bombs  away !  And  hundreds  of  tear- 
shaped,  destruction-packed  bombs  fell  at 
once.  Almost  immediately  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  left,  and  we  headed  for  the  coast,  weav- 
ing from  side  to  side  to  dodge  the  flak.  It 
had  been  over  in  a  minute — just  one  attack, 
but  we  had  learned  what  to  expect.  We  had 
been  to  combat ! 

Dye  let  out  a  whoop  from  the  ball  turret. 
"No  more  airdrome!  We  blasted  it  off  the 
map!  Whatta  sight ! " 

My  headset  was  filled  with  the  joyous 
cursing  of  nine  wild  men.  "We'll  show  'em ! " 

Now  we  reached  the  coast,  and  the  Spits 
were  still  around  us.  We  started  a  gradual 
letdown,  and  the  coast  of  England  was  not 
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Don  Juan  is  the  new,  modern  lip- 
stick  that  stays  on  you! — leaves  no 
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far  oflf.  I'll  never  forget  the  beauty  of  that 
green,  cheering  line  of  coast  ahead.  The  Spit- 
fires danced  around  us  like  moths  around  a 
light.  Soon  we  reached  that  green  stretch  of 
land,  and  we  were  down  to  ten  thousand  feet 
again.  Oxygen  masks  came  off  and,  for  our 
money,  the  mission  was  over.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  split  up  the  wing  and  return 
to  our  several  bases. 

Landing  at  the  field  after  the  mission  that 
day  was  an  exciting  experience.  We  landed 
the  ship  and  taxied  to  our  assigned  dispersal 
area.  The  crew  chief  and  his  assistant  were 
waiting  for  us  with  smiles  of  expectancy 
lighting  their  faces.  We  were  coming  to  re- 
alize that  to  return  safely  from  a  raid  was 
a  great  bolster  of  morale  to  these  men  who 
spent  their  days  and  nights  making  our  ship 
ready  to  fly.  There  was  nothing  they 
wouldn't  do  for  us,  these  line  mechanics. 
They  took  extreme  pride  in  their  own  ship 
and  the  accomplishments  of  its  crew. 

The  engines  sputtered,  kicked  and  died. 
Mission  completed.  We  were  all  overcome 
by  a  wave  of  weariness.  The  gunners  re- 
moved their  guns,  and  the  armament  men 
returned  them  to  the  shack.  I  spent  a  few 
minutes  with  the  crew  chief,  explaining  the 
various   things    that 

needed  attention  on         

the  ship,  and  together 
we  inspected  her  for 
battle  damage.  There 
was  none.  Not  a  bul- 
let had  pierced  the 
skin  of  our  proud 
beauty,  and  we  were 
happy. 

A  truck  rolled  up 
beside  the  ship,  and 
we  piled  our  para- 
chutes and  flying 
clothes  into  it.  Ten 
weary  men  climbed 
aboard,  and  we 
bumped  off  across  the 
taxi  ways  toward  the 
briefing  room  for  our 
first  interrogation. 
The  truck  pulled  in 
beside  the  briefing 
room  and  came  to  a 
shuddering  stop.  The 
ten  of  us  rolled  out, 
and  entered  the  room 
where  a  scant  seven 
hours  before  we  had 
been  briefed  for  the 
mission.  Somehow  it 
seemed  a  year  or  so 
had  elapsed  since  that 
early  morning. 

Inside,  coffee  and 
doughnuts,  served  by 
the  Red  Cross,  were 
rapidly  vanishing  into 
the  mouths  of  hungry 
crewmen.  I  checked 
in  at  the  doorway, 
and  the  crew  was  led 

to  an  empty  table  by  an  intelligence  officer. 
For  about  fifteen  minutes  we  described  the 
mission  to  him,  answering  questions  about 
enemy  fighters,  flak  and  airfields. 

Then  it  was  over.  We  stood  around,  talk- 
ing about  it,  to  the  boys  who'd  been  with  us, 
•  wondering  if  everyone  had  felt  as  we  did. 
Yes,  the  tenseness,  the  thrill — it  had  been 
the  same  for  all  of  them.  And  the  feeling  of 
nausea  when  those  big,  lumbering,  beautiful 
17's  had  gone  down.  All  of  us  had  seen  men 
crash  before.  You  do  in  the  Air  Forces.  But 
it  was  a  new  thing  to  see  them  torn  from  the 
sky,  crippled,  and  beaten  to  earth.  And  it 
was  new  not  to  be  able  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  the  men  under  those  white 
parachutes.  Knowing  that  the  Spits  had 
knocked  down  several  of  the  Focke-Wulfs 
didn't  help  either.  It  was  new,  and  we  had 
to  get  used  to  it  quickly. 

After  we  had  finished  our  initial  trip 
against  the  enemy,  succeeding  missions  be- 
gan to  pile  up  quickly.  For  six  straight  raids 
we  went  to  Germany,  aiming  first  at  three 
prominent  U-boat  pens  and  then  at  various 
war  factories. 
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By  Marion  I>in«a^veavor 

With  lazy  eyes  I  watch  my  daughter 
Wading  in  the  luke^varnl  water: 
Sand  is  beige  and  she  is  brown; 
Distant  houses  of  the  town 
Are  silver,  weather-beaten  gray 
Reflected  in  the  glassy  bay. 

Near  at  hand  a  light  sloop  drifting. 
Veering  this  way,  that  way  shifting. 
Manages  to  make  a  stream 
Of  bubbles  in  her  wake  that  gleam 
Like  pearls,  unstrung  and  magnified 
Upon  the  hardly  ebbing  tide. 

My  tiny,  shiny,  aimless  girl 
Has  wound  around  her  ^vaist  a  curl 
Of  seaweed,  amber  like  the  dunes 
That  make  the  summer  afternoons 
Entirely  ours,  flawless  and  sunny, 
Warm  and  tangible  as  honey. 

Heat  has  bleached  the  very  sky 
Where  the  pale  gulls  are  flying  high; 
The  sea's  horizon  and  the  land's 
Float  like  a  long  nerve  in  my  hands 
And  all  its  fiber  throbs  and  dips. 
Governed  by  my  finger  tips. 
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One  night  I  was  told  by  my  squadron 
commander  that  I  was  scheduled  to  go  on  a 
raid  the  next  day  as  tail  gunner  in  the  lead 
ship  of  the  group.  He  explained  that,  since 
our  group  was  to  lead  a  number  of  others, 
the  colonel  wished  to  have  a  pilot  in  his  own 
tail-gun  position  to  describe  the  formation 
to  him.  Half  an  hour  later,  I  was  thoroughly 
engrossed  in  the  process  of  learning  to  be  a 
tail  gunner.  My  sleep  that  night  was  a  little 
uneasy,  to  say  the  least.  I  had  visions  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  Fortress  pilots— if  not  the 
only  one — who  had  ever  shot  down  an 
enemy  fighter  with  his  own  tail  guns. 

Before  take-off  the  next  morning  the  colo- 
nel told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  let  him 
know  if  he  was  making  his  turns  too  steep  or 
his  corrections  too  fast.  I  carefully  loaded 
my  own  ammunition  into  the  tail  and 
climbed  into  the  unaccustomed  position.  It 
was  a  thrill  being  in  the  lead  airplane  and 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire  group 
take  off  and  form.  I  began  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  a  heated  suit  in  the  tail  position. 
The  cold  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bones. 

We  tested  our  guns,  and  I  found  both  of 
mine  working.  Then  a  long,  cold  climb  to 
altitude,  and  our  first 
sight  of  the  enemy 
coast.  Fighters  ap- 
peared almost  imme- 
diately, and  I  got  my 
first  taste  of  firing 
two  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine guns  at  the 
boys  who,  thereto- 
fore, had  done  so 
much  shooting  at  me. 
I  don't  know  if  I  hit 
anything  that  day. 

From  time  to  time 
during  the  battle,  I 
let  my  eye  wander 
over  the  ships  of  my 
friends  beside  and  be- 
hind me. 

It  was  during 
one  of  these  periodi- 
cal checkups  that 
I  noticed  my  best 
friend's  plane  smok- 
ing. The  pilot  was 
Bobby  Mansfield,  a 
boy  from  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  with  whom  I 
had  taken  most  of 
my  training.  He 
started  a  shallow 
glide,  dropping  back 
and  down  away  from 
us,  and  my  heart  sank 
with  him.  He  did, 
however,  seem  to  go 
down  well  under  con- 
trol. This,  of  course,  I 
reported  to  the  colo- 
nel on  interphone. 
Leaving  the  main- 
land and  striking  out 
again  across  the  North  Sea,  I  saw  that  the 
ship  which  had  been  flying  on  our  left  wing 
had  been  hit,  and  that  none  of  their  guns  to- 
ward the  rear  of  the  ship  were  firing.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  man  appeared  at  one  of  the  es- 
cape hatches,  apparently  trying  to  bail  out. 
As  his  head  and  shoulders  appeared  through 
the  opening,  his  parachute  seemed  to  catch 
on  some  part  of  the  plane  within.  The  next 
minute  he  was  outside,  dangling  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  feet  of  parachute  harness. 
His  arms  and  legs  jumped  like  those  of  a 
puppet  as  the  slip  stream  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  an  hour  beat  him 
time  and  again  against  the  underside  of  the 
ship. 

I  called  the  colonel  on  interphone  and  told 
him  what  I  had  seen.  He  used  his  radio  to 
call  the  pilot  of  the  ship  and  asked  him  to  do 
what  he  could.  It  appeared  that  a  shot  had 
knocked  out  the  complete  oxygen  system  in 
the  rear  of  the  plane.  The  rest  of  the  gunners 
were  unconscious  from  lack  of  oxygen.  By 
this  time  we  had  let  down  to  an  altitude  of 
fifteen  thousand  feet,  and  the  four  uncon- 
scious men  revived.  Soon  I  was  able  to  re- 
port that  everyone  in  the  plane,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pilot,  was  back  there  doing  his 
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WOMEN'S   FINE  STOCKINGS 

LUXITE  UNDERWEAR 

MEN'S  SOCKS 

Rayon  Stockings  That  Fit 

Proportioned  hosiery  as  distinguished  by 
Holeproof  means  much  more  than  stock- 
ings made  in  right  length  and  accurate 
footsize.  They  mean  you  glorify  your  legs 
with  stockings  actually  made  to  fit  leg 
curves.  You  get  more  beauty,  more  wear 
in  these  Holeproof  Stockings  because  of 
better  fit.   In  the  good  stores  everywhere. 


^;-::=:5=-rV-r5«r-^  Luxitc  {j;ariiienls  ar(>  made  Irorii  soft- 

\.Sb~'*^,,,'\  It'xliircd  finely  knit,  wear-packed  fab- 

v-'«*ii" ^"' ' '  lies  ill  sleeping  gowns,  bed  jackets, 

pajamas,  lounging  robes,  lingerie,  slips,  and  panties. 

Fashioned  by  a  staff  of  specialized  stylists  to  bring  you 
garments  that  unite  captivating  charm  and  wear  comfort. 
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For  Father's  Day  select  a  gift  from  an 
interesting  array  of  patterns  and  stripes 
and  clocks  of  gay  colors  or  sedate  tones, 
as  well  as  solids.  Choose  shorts  or  regu- 
lar length  in  summer  or  service  weight. 
All  are  knit  of  the  finest  yarns.  All 
offer  the  comfort  of  generous  footsize 
plus  the  longer  wear  for  which  Hole- 
proof is  famous. 

The  Quality  You  Have  Come  To  Know  and  Appreci- 
ate In  Any  Holeproof  Product  Is  the  Same  In  All  Stores 
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best  to  drag  the  dangling  man  back  into  the 
airplane.  For  an  hour  they  worked,  and  it 
seemed  hopeless. 

One  of  their  crew  signaled  us,  "Shall  we 
cut  him  loose?"  It  was  obvious  that  they 
couldn't  land  with  the  man  in  his  present 
hopeless  position.  It  was  equally  apparent 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  alive. 

The  colonel's  answer  to  this  question  was 
a  blunt  "No." 

Then  I  saw  a  feat  of  heroism  that  I  hSve 
never  seen  repeated.  One  of  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  same  crew  was  visible  at  the 
hatch.  Slowly  he  allowed  himself  to  be  let 
down  into  the  deadly  slip  stream.  First  his 
shoulders,  then  his  chest  and  finally  his  hips 
appeared,  until  he  was  fully  out  of  the  air- 
plane except  for  his  feet,  which  were  being 
held  by  the  others  inside.  As  he  reached  the 
stricken  man  and  passed  a  rope  around  his 
waist,  I  noticed  that  his  hands  were  bare. 
Inside  our  airplane,  my  hands  were  freezing 
in  their  electrically  heated  gloves.  The  rope 
secured,  he  was  slowly  dragged  back  into  the 
ship,  and  after  about  ten  minutes'  more 
work  the  body  of  the  other  man  was  also 
brought  in.  He,  of  course,  had  died  from 
exposure  and  lack  of  oxygen. 

Not  long  after,  we  found  ourselves  one 
morning  being  briefed  for  a  mission  to  Wil- 
helmshaven.  The  element  of  three  ships  in 
which  we  were  flying  was  the  last  element  to 
cross  the  target.  Harry  B.  Morse,  one  of 
my  best  friends,  was  leading  the  element, 
with  Don  Norris  and  myself  on  either  wing. 
We  ran  into  bad  weather  over  the  North 
Sea,  and  had  to  penetrate  an  overcast  so 
thick  that  we  lost  the  formation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  When  we  finally  broke  out  of  the 
clouds,  the  formation  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Harry  decided  to  continue,  hoping  to 
catch  the  group  before  they  got  too  close  to 
the  enemy  coast.    By  using  full  power  for 


about  a  half  hour,  we  managed  to  catch  up 
just  as  the  group  was  making  its  turn  to- 
ward the  target.  We  dropped  our  bombs  in  a 
maze  of  flak  and  fighters.  Seconds  later,  I 
noticed  that  Harry  was  again  lagging  behind 
the  group.  This  time,  however,  it  was  not 
due  to  weather  conditions.  Flak  had  put 
one  of  his  engines  out  of  commission,  and  for 
some  reason  his  bomb  doors  refused  tCclose. 

Minute  by  minute  we  could  see  the  dis- 
tance between  ourselves  and  the  group  grow- 
ing larger.  We  knew  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore jerry  also  noticed  it.  The  gunners  braced 
themselves  for  a  fight,  and  in  a  minute  it 
came.  It  was  three  Fortresses  against  a 
large  part  of  the  Luftwaffe,  and  the  battle 
was  terrific.  They  threw  everything  they 
had  against  us,  including  single  and  twin  en- 
gine fighters,  some  of  them  coming  so  close 
that  we  could  literally  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes.  There  was  pandemonium  on  the  inter- 
phone as  the  gunners  each  tried  to  call  out 
the  attacking  planes  which  individually  they 
could  see.  All  three  of  our  ships  were  hit,  and 
hit  again. 

Martin  called  me  from  the  radio  room: 
"Sir,  my  gun  is  out  of  commission." 

"Can  you  fix  it?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  fix  this 
gun.  A  twenty  mm.  just  hit  the  end  of  the 
muzzle.  I'm  going  to  help  the  waist  gunners 
if  I  can." 

A  second  later  something  snapped,  and 
the  ship  headed  down  toward  the  water !  I 
knew  my  control  cables  had  been  cut.  Ed 
switched  on  the  automatic  pilot,  which  uses 
different  cables  from  those  used  while  flying 
manually.  The  ship  leveled  off  again,  and 
ten  men  heaved  ten  sighs  of  relief.  The 
fighters  left  us,  no  doubt  discouraged,  since 
our  ship  alone  had  knocked  down  three  of 
them.  I  don't  know  how  many  more  Nor- 
ris and  Morse  accounted  for. 

(Continued  on  Page  146) 


WITH  some  gay  yarns  and  a  few  hours'  time, 
and  nimble  fingers,  of  course,  you  can  create  a 
clever  accessory  wardrobe — hats,  bags,  gloves — in 
colors  and  styles  most  becoming  to  you.  Described 
below  are  just  a  few  of  our  many  patterns.  For  a  com- 
plete roll,  send  for  our  free  list  of  Journal  knitting 
and  crocheting  patterns.  No.  1571. 
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2082.  Small  Sombrero  With   Matching  Fringed 

Shoulder  Bag.  Crochet  these  in  warm 
Mexican  colors.   5c. 

2083.  Half  Hat  and  Matching  Bag.  Trimmed  with 

linked  rings.  The  bag  is  circular  with  draw- 
strings.  To  crochet.   Sc. 

2081.  Crocheted  Dickey.  Gaily  striped  in  three 
colors.   5c. 

2085.  Crocheted  Headband.  Wear  it  with  fresh  or 
artificial  flowers.   5c. 

2084.  Flat-Heeled  Shoes  to  Knit.  A  tie  at  the 

ankle  and  multicofored  tassels  at  the  toes.  5c. 
2080.   Dutch  Cap.  With  an  open  crown  and  a  ribbon 

tie.   To  crochet.   Sc. 
1997.  Snood  With  Dangling  Balls.    Designed  by 

Lilly   Dache.     Directions  for   both   knitting 

and  crocheting.   5c. 
1967.  Turban    With    Crossed    Tabs  .jn    Front. 

Knitted.   5c. 
1885.  Drawstring  Bag.  To  knit  of  rug  cotton  yarn. 

Decorated  with  tapestry  balls.    5c. 
2039.  Openwork  Circle  Cap.  Trimmed  with  velvet 

bows.  To  crochet.   5c. 
1990.  Fez  Hat  and  Flap-Cover  Bag.    Crocheted  in 

three  colors.  The  hat  is  tassel-trimmed.    5c. 
1872.  Calot,   Bag  and  Earrings.    Crocheted  in  a 

lacy  stitch.    5c. 
1966.  Pitcher  Bag.    Crocheted  of  felt  strips.    5c. 
1993.  Long  Lacy  Scarf.   Crocheted.   5c. 
1875.  Evening     Mantilla.      Crocheted.      Can    be 

draped  as  a  snood.   5c. 
1960.  Scarf-and-Glove    Set.     Crocheted    in    open 

stitch    and    trimmed    with    tiny    crocheted 

flowers.    5c. 
1738.  Frilly    Crocheted    Edging.     For    a    linen 

coUar-and-cuff  set.    5c. 
1741.   Knitted  Calot.    Swedish-type  cap  of  many 

colors.   5c. 


GARDENING 

1663.  How  TO  Prepare  Your  Garden  Soil.   Sc. 

1666.  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Garden.  How  to 

choose  them,  where  to  place  them,  how  to 
plant  them,  what  care  to  give  them.  With  a 
classified  list.   5c. 

1667.  Planning  and  Building  the  Garden.    How 

to  build  walls,  fences,  paths,  steps  or  pools 

for  your  garden.    10c. 
1605.  Bulbs   Before   Tulips.    On   growing  tulips. 

With  a  list  of  popular  varieties.    5c. 
1662.  Your  Garden  of  Annual   Flowers.   With 

varieties  listed.    5c. 

1664.  Your  Garden  of  P^prennials.   Gives  a  list  of 

popular  varieties.   Sc. 

BOOKLET  AIVD  PATTERIV  LISTS 

Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  the  title,  number 
and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets.  About  the 
home,  the  garden,  child  care  and  training, 
beauty,  entertaining. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Libr.\ry.  Sub-Deb  book- 
lets are  about  everything  a  Sub-Deb  does  and 
dreams  of — her  looks,  fun  and  date-ability. 

2076.  Things  to  Wear.  Gloves,  aprons,  pinafores, 
neckwear — accessories  galore!  A  list  of  fas- 
cinating patterns  for  you  and  your  daughter. 

1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag  Patterns.  To 
make  of  fabric,  to  knit,  to  crochet. 

1571.  Check  List  of  Patterns  for  Journal  Knitted 
and  Crocheted  Articles. 

1752.  Make-It-Yourself  Reference  List— New 
Edition.  Handicraft  patterns  for  your 
home,  your  children,  yourself. 
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velopes or  War  .Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at 
their  post  office.   Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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Her  soldiers  picture 
is  A.W  O.  L.  again! 

. . .  because  there  was 
no  "Scotch"  Tape 


Today,  instead  of  holding  snapshots  in  family 
albums,  "Scotch"  Cellulose  Tape  is  sealing  to- 
gether sections  of  aerial  photographs  to  guide 
our  bombers. 

In  fact,  wherever  American  soldiers  fight, 
wherever  American  production  lines  roll,  you'll 
find  a  wide  variety  of  "Scotch"  Brand  Tapes — 
sealing,  holding,  identifying,  masking,  insulat- 
ing. We  know  you'll  remember  this  when  you 
miss  the  handy  "Scotch"  Tapes  that  used  to 
do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 
When  war  ends,  these  "Scotch"  Tapes  will 
all  be  back  again . . .  back  to  hold  snapshots, 
seal  packages,  mend  torn  papers,  and  do  a 
hundred  and  one  other  tasks  in  home,  office, 
store,  and  factory. 


j  Look  for  the **Scotch** brand- it  idcnti6ei3 

\  the   maker   and   aaaures   you   of  quality. 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


One  of  the  more  than  100  varieties  of  adhesive  tapes  made  io  U.  S.  A.  uuder  th 
trademark  "SCOTCH/"  by  MINNESOTA  MiNiNG  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Saint  Pavl,  Mix 
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CAN    »0    FOR    YOC! 

In  spite  of  war,  and  its  many  restrictions,  you  can  still  odd  a 
few  Martex  towels  to  your  linen  closet  and  assure  an  occasional 
change  of  color  scheme.  They  are  the  same  high  quality  and 
will  last  for  years.  And  you  can  buy  them  with  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience,  knowing  that  Army  and  Navy  requirements  have 
already  been  filled. 

The  excellent  quality  of  Martex  towels,  based  on  a  sturdy  plied- 
yarn  underweave,  has  not  changed  since  pre-war.  Selection  in 
styles  and  shades  will  be  a  bit  limited,  but  never  mind,  you'll 
still  fipH  ':r7;;"ah  towel  patterns  and  colors  to  give  you  variety. 
Sold  at, all  good  department  stores  and  linen  shops.  Wellington 
Sears  Company,  65  Worth  Street,   New  York  13,  New  York. 
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(Continued  from  Page  144) 
Arriving  over  England,  all  of  us  short  of 
gas,  we  decided  to  land  at  the  first  field  we 
sighted.  Harry  and  Don  landed  first,  and 
Ed  and  I  proceeded  to  make  our  first — and, 
I  hoped,  our  last — landing  on  automatic 
pilot. 

Subsequent  raids  to  Germany  included 
one  to  Bremen,  one  to  the  synthetic-rubber 
plant  at  Huls,  and  one  to  Hamburg.  Then, 
for  a  while,  it  seemed  that  we  were  concen- 
trating on  targets  within  France.  We  went 
twice  to  Paris,  once  to  Le  Mans,  to  Amiens 
and  to  St.-Nazaire,  another  of  jerry's  fa- 
vored U-boat  pens.  That  brought  us  up  to 
the  thirteenth  of  our  missions. 

It  had  started  out  just  like  an  ordinary 
raid — well,  no  raid  is  what  you'd  call  ordi- 
nary, but  we  were  awakened  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  with  the  familiar  words, 
"Breakfast  at  two;  briefing  at  three."  That 
meant  quick  dressing,  a  hasty  wash,  and 
over  to  the  mess  hall  for  that  one  real  hen's 
egg  which  we  always  got  before  a  combat 
mission. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  three  we  wandered 
through  the  blackout  over  to  the  briefing 
room  and  sat  down.  Well,  the  target  was 
way  in  that  day — Hannover,  Germany,  to 
be  exact — and  it  was  the  thirteenth  mission 
for  most  of  us.  We  were  leading  a  three-ship 
element  of  spares.  If  there  were  no  vacan- 
cies, we  were  to  return,  since  our  compact 
combat  formation  left  no  room  for  spare 
ships. 


1 


As  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the  schec" ' 
uled  ships  failed  to  take  off,  and  we  immed 
ately  filled  in  his  spot,  which  was  a  good  on 
well  toward  the  front  of  the  formatioi 
Things  went  as  scheduled  most  of  the  wa 
out;  we  checked  our  guns  after  we  got  oi 
over  the  water  and  found  them  all  in  worl 
ing  order.  As  we  neared  the  enemy  coas 
Ted  warned  the  gunners  to  keep*  sharp  eyl 
out  for  fighters.  We  were  at  about  twentyj 
five  thousand  feet  then  and  still  climbing  t<  jl 
ward  our  bombing  altitude  of  twenty-seve 
thousand.  j 

When  we  hit  the  enemy  coast,  things  bej] 
gan  to  look  bad.  The  clouds  below  us  wer 
thick  and  with  few  holes.  As  we  proceeded 
in  toward  the  target,  the  undercast  seemed 
to  get  worse  instead  of  better.  As  yet  w. 
had  seen  no  fighters,  no  flak. 

Finally  we  turned  around,  and  Hunte 
came  in  on  interphone  with  a  sad-soundin; 
voice:  "Aren't  we  gonna  bomb  at  all,  lieu 
tenant?" 

Joe  answered  him  from  the  nose,  "I  don'i 
know  yet.  We  may  find  a  break  in  thea 
clouds  somewhere." 

It's  a  sad  thing  to  go  all  the  way  over  anc 
come  home  again  with  your  bombs.  We  al 
felt  that  way. 

We  were  lucky  though.  As  we  neared  tht 
coast  again  on  our  way  out,  the  clouds  begar 
to  break  up,  and  we  opened  our  bomb  doors 
Finally  the  lead  bombardier  found  a  target 
and  we  let  'em  go.  Still  no  fighters.  We  wert 
beginning  to  wonder  what  was  keeping  them 
Sometimes  it's  a  relief  to  see  the  fighters 
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MA  KNEEDY,  balance  wheel  of  a  ca- 
pable but  erratic  husband,  brought  to 
the  Far  West  as  one  of  her  most  valu- 
able possessions  a  slow  Kansas  way  of 
speaking  and  a  Kansas  gift  of  aphorism. 
When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  like  a  warm 
and  windless  day  in  West  Kansas.  Kansas 
makes  you  patient  and  observing. 

I  remember  once  she  was  describing  a 
neighbor.  "A  fine  woman,"  she  said.  "A 
mighty  fine  woman,  but  awful  upsy-downsy." 

Sometimes  I  think  we  Americans  are  "aw- 
ful upsy-downsy"  too.  I  think  it  especially 
when  I  read  the  papers  and  magazines,  or 
listen  to  the  news.  And  I  wonder  why — why 
we're  so  "upsy-downsy" — because,  when 
things  really  go  wrong,  we're  grim  and  he- 
roic. We're  magnificent  in  times  of  defeat 
or  anxiety.  Regard  as  recent  an  example  as 
Pearl  Harbor.  Backed  up  against  a  wall, 
we're  as  dogged  and  sensible  as  our  fighting 
men  have  always  been. 

"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls," 
says  the  New  Testament;  and  "He  that  has 
patience  may  compass  anything,"  said 
Rabelais.  And  Rousseau  summed  the  whole 
thing  up  with,  "Patience  is  bitter,  but  its 
fruit  is  sweet." 

War  is  a  slow,  a  bloody  and  a  bitter  busi- 
ness. It  took  us  eight  years  to  fight  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  most  of  the  time  it 
was  defeat.  But  we  won.  We  lost  practi- 
cally every  land  battle  of  the  War  of  1812, 
but  we're  still  here.  It  took  four  years  to  end 
the  Civil  War,  and  that,  if  you  happened  to 
be  a  Union  man,  was  for  three  years  little 
else  but  defeat.  It  has  taken  no  one  knows 
how  many  million  years  to  make  a  man,  but 
in  two  hundred  we — small  men  and  women — 
have  made  one  of  the  greatest  countries  of 
all  history,  and,  by  and  large,  the  happiest, 
and  one  that  has,  with  all  its  faults,  the  most 
sensible  and  elastic  system  of  government 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  did  all  this — we,  and  our  fathers,  and 
our  grandfathers.  And  we're  still  doing  it. 
We  should  be  proud,  and  confident,  and 
humble,  and  calm.  We  have  not  been  bad 
stewards.  We  should  stand  like  a  rock  hold- 
ing a  lighthouse.  Nothing  can  hurt  us  but 
ourselves.  We  are  torchbearers.  We  are 
"an  idea."  We  are  "the  people." 


Before  we  white  men  came,  red  men,  the 
original  Americans,  thought  of  themselves 
as  that.  There  is  something  in  the  air,  in 
the  mountains,  the  great  forests  and  the 
broad  and  shining  land  that  makes  Ameri- 
cans think  that  way.  "The  people"  is  the 
translation  of  most  Indian  tribal  names;  and 
the  Indian  tongue  is  various.  Not  the  cruel 
and  foolish  nonsense  of  "the  people"  as  "a 
race,"  but  "  the  people  "  who,  little,  each  one 
in  himself,  are  mighty  as  the  children  of  a 
hope,  a  thought,  a  promise  and  a  perform- 
ance. 

This  is  not  vainglory,  nor  is  it  smugness. 
This  should  be  the  quiet  constancy  of  those 
who  have  work  to  do.  Nations  do  not  live  in 
a  calm.  Only  convicts  are  secure.  Nations, 
like  men  and  women,  live  in  the  midst  of 
storm,  of  disease  and  endless  endeavor. 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  An 
American  said  that,  and  he  said  it  in  answer 
to  a  demand  for  surrender  when  his  ship,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  was  apparently  sink- 
ing. But  the  Bonhomme  Richard  didn't 
sink,  and  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  the  cap- 
tured Serapis  into  harbor. 

"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair."  Another  American 
said  that:  George  Washington. 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. .  .  .  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  latest  generation.  .  .  .  We  shall  | 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth."  A  third  American,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, said  that. 

Even  the  most  inconspicuous  of  us  are 
great  because  we  are  fellow  citizens  of  such 
as  these. 

"To  America  the  world  looks  for  leader- 
ship. Let  us  not  be  fearful  or  shackled  by 
the  past.  Under  God's  guidance,  let  us  dare 
to  launch  out  into  the  deep  and  go  forward 
with  courage  and  with  wisdom  and  with 
faith."  A  fourth  American  said  that:  Fran- 
cis Sayre,  one-time  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Philippines  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  son- 
in-law. 

Life  is  short,  we  have  a  job  to  do:  our  pri- 
vate lives,  our  public  service.  We  have  no. 
time  to  be  upsy-downsy. 

And  that  can  be  America. 
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Collar  holder  and 
Aristo-gram  cravat 
chain,  sterling  sil- 
ver, the  set  $3.50. 


Esteemed  for  its  richness,  smartness, 
traditional  quality...whether  of  ster- 
ling silver  or  gold  filled. ..a  worthy 
ambassador  of  your  affection. 
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Cuff  links  and  tie 
klip,  gold  filled, 
the   set   $8.50. 


after  you've  been  flying  over  enemy  territory 
for  what  seems  like  hours.  You  begin  to 
wonder  if  your  eyes  have  gone  bad — you  get 
all  sorts  of  crazy  ideas;  and,  then,  once 
they've  come,  you've  got  a  fight  on  your 
hands,  and  you  aren't  tense  any  more. 

Well,  they  came!  The  first  glimpse  I  had 
of  them  was  four  radial  engines  coming  in 
head  on,  their  wings  Ut  up  like  Fourth  of 
July.  Joe  and  Ted  opened  up  in  the  nose, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  gunners  all 
over  the  ship  started  calling  out  fighters.  At- 
wood,  top  turret,  started  firing  those  twin 
fifties  right  over  my  head,  and  I  jumped  at 
the  first  burst  that  went  screaming  out  in 
front  of  us.  Things  began  to  happen  then— 
but  fast! 

The  next  twenty  minutes  I'll  remember 
all  my  life.  More  head-on  attacks,  and  a  ship 
ahead  of  us  feathered  a  prop.  Then,  with  a 
thud  that  turned  my  stomach,  we  were  hit. 
I  could  feel  the  twenty  millimeters  explode 
as  they  hit  the  nose.  The  ship  seemed  to 
swerve  to  the  right,  and  Ed  pointed  at  our 
No.  4  engine.  It  was  on  fire  and  throwing 
oil  all  over  the  nacelle  and  wing.  Ed  feath- 
ered it,  and  I  yelled  at  him  on  interphone  to 
pull  the  fire  extinguisher.  He  did,  and  a 
white  smoke  poured  out  of  the  engine  as  the 
CO2  did  its  work.  The  fire  went  out,  and  we 
managed  to  stay  with  the  formation  on 
three  engines,  though  the  right  aileron  was 
hanging  useless  by  its  hinges.  There  were 
large  holes,  big  enough  for  a  man  to  climb 
through,  in  our  right  wing. 

Then  another  head-on  attack,  and  yet  an- 
other, these  being  aimed  at  our  ship.  They 
could  tell  from  the  fire  and  the  feathered 
prop  that  we'd  been  hit,  and  jerry  likes  to 
pick  on  cripples.  Suddenly  our  No.  1  engine 
was  hit.  Reluctantly,  to  understate  it  some- 
what, Ed  feathered  that  one. 

We  called  Joe  and  Ted  in  the  nose.  No 
answer.  I  sent  Ed  down  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong.  We  were  holding  our  altitude  all 
right,  but  slowly  dropping  back  from  the 
group.  The  gunners  were  putting  up  a  mag- 
nificent fight,  and  it  was  taking  its  toll  of  the 
fighters.  A  minute  after  Ed's  head  disap- 
peared down  the  hatch  to  the  nose  compart- 
ment, I  saw  our  No.  2  oil  pressure  drop  like 
a  shot.  I  pushed  the  feathering  switch.  Too 
late.  The  oil  necessary  to  feather  the  prop 
was  gone,  and  the  prop  started  winding  up 
and  whining  like  a  siren. 

Ed  came  back  up  and  got  into  his  seat 
again.   I  asked  what  was  wrong  in  the  nose. 

"Ted's  been  killed,  and  Joe's  hurt.  I  did 
all  I  could." 

I  knew  he  had. 

Well,  there  we  were  at  about  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  with  two  feathered  props  and  one 
windmilling.  There  was  only  one  way  to  go, 
and  that  was  down.  The  only  thing  below  us 
was  the  cold  blue  of  the  North  Sea.  Down 
we  went,  as  fast  as  we  dared.  The  wings  were 
riddled,  and  a  cold  left  leg  prompted  me  to 
notice  a  four-inch  hole  in  the  cockpit  floor. 

I  sent  Atwood  down  to  get  Joe  out  of  the 
nose.  As  he  ducked  down  the  hatch,  a  hole 
appeared  in  the  windshield,  and  the  bullet 
went  through  the  top  turret.  They  tried  to 
get  Ted  put,  too,  but  it  was  hopeless.  Mean- 
while, about  twenty  fighters  had  hopped  us 
and  were  literally  shooting  the  ship  out  from 
under  us.  When  the  rudder  pedals  started 
flopping  around,  I  knew  that  the  rudder  was 
gone  too. 

Ed  called  the  crew  on  interphone  and  told 
them  to  stand  by  for  a  water  landing,  but  to 
stay  at  their  guns  until  we  were  lower.  Rob- 
ert Martin,  our  radio  operator,  started  send- 
ing SOS  on  the  liaison  set.  A  twenty  hit  his 
ammunition  box  and  exploded.  It  set  off  all 
the  .50  calibers  that  were  left.  With  bul- 
lets flying  everywhere  in  the  radio  room,  he 
kept  on  sending  out  his  message.  McGee's 
waist  gun  was  hit,  and  he  threw  it  out  the 
waist  window.  Chacon's  tail  guns  ran  out  of 
ammunition,  and  he  left  a  tail  that  looked 
more  like  a  sieve.  He  and  McGee  started  to 
throw  out  everything  they  could  lay  hands 
on  to  lighten  the  ship.  Hunter's  waist 
gun,  the  only  one  still  in  good  shape,  kept 
firing,  our  sole  protection.  Dye  had  run  out 
of  ammunition  in  the  ball  turret  and  had 
(Continued  on  Page  149) 


tveiy  night'  Ireat  your 
■flace  and  neck  to  this  exciting 

BEAUTY-LIFT' 


Complete  8 -Minute  Facial  Helps  Skin  Appear 
More  Baby-Fresh,  Smooth  and  BEAUTIFUL! 


Girls!  Here's  one  of  the  most  heauti' 
f ying  treatments  in  existence  —  just 
try  an  S-minute  facial  with  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper's  Homogeni::ed 
Facial   Cream. 

This  jamous  method  helps  your 
skin  appear  more  satin-smooth,  radi' 
ant,  firmer  and  haby-fresh  with  each 
application. 

Why  It's  SO  ACTIVE 

The  reason  Hopper's  Facial  Cream 
is  so  ACTIVE  and  lubricates  the  skin 
so  expertly  and  evenly  is  because 
it  is  homogenized. 

Let  Hopper's  help  you  maintain 
perfectly  enchanting  face  and  throat 
beauty,  a  captivatingly  fresh  skin, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  years  for  so 
many  lovely  girls  and  women. 


And  here  is  v^'hat  you  should  do: 
Follow  These  Directions 

Briskly  pat  Edna  Wallace  Hopper's 
Facial  Cream  over  your  face  and 
throat,  aKvays  using  upward,  out- 
ward strokes  (follow  direction  of 
arrows  in  diagram).  Then  gently 
press  an  extra  amount  of  cream 
over  any  lines  or  wrinkles.  Leave  on 
for  about  8  minutes  so  that  your  skin 
can  properly  benefit-  by  the  homo' 
genized  beauty  oils  in  Hopper's. 

Notice  how  caressingly  soft, 
smooth  and  glowing  your  skin  ap' 
pears.  Hojipcr's  Facial  Cream  is  also 
an  excellent  Powder  Base. 

Get  a  jar  todayl  And  be  thrifty. 
Ycxf  11  find  it  pays  to  buy  the  large 
sine.   At  all  co.smetic  counters. 


Hopper's  White  Clay  Pack  helps  deflake  your  faded 

UNLOVELY  'TOP-SKIN' 

Hopper's  White  Clay  Pack  is  marvclou!;  as  a 
"quick  beauty  pick  up"  —  makes  you  look 
ravishingly  lovely  on  short  notice.  Wonderliil 
for  blackheads  and  enlarged  pore  openings.  It 
also  effectively  liclps  clear  away  faded,  "top- 
skin"  debris  witli  its  ugly  dried  up  skin  cells 
which  make  any  girl  look  much  older. 


HOPPER'S 


HOMOGENIZED 
FACIAL  CREAM 
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NORCE  DEALERS 

All  over  the  country  Norge  dealers  are 
working  for  today  by  helping  their 
customers  through  this  difficult  period 
when  the  purchase  of  new  household 
appliances  is  restricted.  They  are 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  conserva- 
tion— of  better  care,  less  repair;  sug- 
gesting ways  and  means  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  valued  equipment;  and  if 
repairs  should  be  needed  they  are  striv- 
ing, under  difficult  conditions,  to  give 
the  same  high  type  of  service  that  has 
always  characterized  the  Norge  dealer. 

NORGE  DEALERS 
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Norge  dealers  of  all  types  —  depart- 
ment stores,  furniture  stores,  hard- 
ware stores  and  home  appliance  shops 
— are  planning  for  that  great  day  when 
their  showrooms  will  again  be  filled 
with  new  Norge  washers,  electric 
ranges,  home  heaters,  gas  ranges  and 
Rollator  refrigerators.  These  dealers 
r  re  confident  that  when  that  time 
comes  their  many  customers,  mindful 
of  the  satisfactory  service  they  have 
always  received  from  product  and 
dealer  alike,  will  want  to  visit  their 
stores  to  view  the  newest  Norge 
products  of  experience.  Old  customers  as 
well  as  new  ones  will  find  that  their 
Norge  dealer  has  something  for  them 
that  was  well  worth  waiting  for — a 
line  of  products  which,  because  of 
Norge's  wartime  production  experi- 
ence, is  even  better  designed,  better 
engineered  and  better  built. 

NORGE,  A  BORG-WARNER  INDUSTRY 

Norge     is    the     trade-mark    of    Norge     Division,     Dorg- Warner    Corporation, 
Detroit  26,   Michigan.    In  Canada— Addison   Industries,    Inc.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


war  material." 


When  it's  over  —  see  Norge 
before  you  buy... meanwhile 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


NATIONAL    APPLIANCI    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 
"BETTER  CARE— lESS  RiPAIR" 


NORGE 

HOUSEHOLD     APPLIANCES 


GAS  RANGES 


REFRIGERATORS 


ELECTRIC  RANGES  HOME  HEATERS 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION 
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BETTER  PRODUCTS  FOR 


BETTER  WORLD 
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(Continued  from  Page  147) 
come  out  to  reload.  As  he  got  out,  the  large 
turret  sight,  which  had  been  shot  in  half, 
dropped  into  his  lap.  He  threw  this  to  one 
side  and  busied  himself  with  reloading  the 
turret— a  tough  job,  even  on  the  ground.  At 
about  two  thousand  feet  he  started  to  get 
back  in.  McGee  told  him  to  get  into  the 
radio  room  and  prepare  for  a  crash  landing. 

I  think  the  fighters  stopped  shooting  at  us 
when  they  were  sure  we  were  going  in.  We 
leveled  off  just  over  the  water,  and  I  could 
see  England  about  thirty  miles  ahead.  So 
near  and  yet  so  far !  Ed  cut  the  switches  on 
the  good  engine  so  it  wouldn't  explode  when 
we  hit. 

We  hit  tail  first  and  bounced;  then  tail 
first  again,  and  the  plane  stopped  dead,  as 
the  nose  plowed  into  a  swell.  The  shock  was 
terrific.  We'd  stalled  out  at  about  a  hundred 
and  five  miles  an  hour,  and  had  landed  down- 
wind, because  our  crippled  controls  made  it 
impossible  to  turn  around.  We  figure  we  must 
have  hit  the  water  at  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  there  being  a  brisk  wind  behind  us. 

My  window  was  jammed,  and  both  Ed 
and  I  got  out  his  side.  When  I  climbed  up  on 
top  of  the  ship,  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  al- 
ready out  and  working  on  the  dinghies.  One 
of  these  rubber  rafts  had  been  shot  up  in  the 
fight  and  was  only  half  inflated.  Four  of  us 
clung  to  that.  The  other  five  got  into  the 
good  one  and  started  to  pump  up  the  seats. 
The  ship  went  down  almost  immediately, 
and  our  hearts  sank  with  it,  knowing  that  it 
held  one  of  the  best  men  any  of  us  had  ever 
known.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  flew  with 
Ted  Wattles. 


I  cannot  vouch  for  the  eight  men  drifting 
helplessly  with  me  in  the  North  Sea  that  day, 
but  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  their  minds,  too, 
traveled  over  the  sequence  of  events  that 
had  brought  us  here  together. 

A  B-17  circled  low  over  the  icy  blue  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  sending 
in  our  position.  Later  I  learned  that  it  was  a 
close  friend — a  boy  I  had  been  through 
flying  school  with.  Soon  he  left,  and  we  took 
up  our  vigil,  with  all  eyes  on  the  horizon. 

As  we  waited,  we  went  over  the  fight 
which,  ten  minutes  before,  had  ended  with 
our  water  landing.  Dye,  from  the  ball  tur- 
ret, had  accounted  for  two  enemy  fighters; 
Chacon,  in  the  tail,  had  an  equal  number. 
Hunter,  McGee,  Wattles  and  Shames  had 
knocked  down  one  apiece.  The  final  score, 
we  decided,  was  eight  fighters  for  us  against 
our  beautiful  B-17  they  had  knocked  down. 

Soon  our  vigilance  was  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a  British  land  plane  coming  toward 
us.  As  he  caught  sight  of  us,  he  came  in  low 
and  dropped  a  smoke  flare  in  the  water  be- 
side us.  Then,  as  he  circled  above  us,  we 
knew  that  rescue  was  near. 

Half  an  hour  after  that,  we  were  picked 
up  by  Walruses,  those  queer-looking  am- 
phibian planes,  which  landed  on  the  water 
beside  us.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  again 
stood  with  the  firm  ground  of  England 
under  our  feet.  In  thirteen  missions  against 
the  enemy,  the  crew,  having  been  shot  down 
once,  had  confirmation  of  fifteen  enemy 
fighters  destroyed,  plus  the  knowledge  that 
many  Nazi  war  plants  and  sub  pens  would 
not  be  operating  for  quite  a  while. 


MEXICAN   ACCEXT   FOR   SUMMER 
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Now  you  are  ready  for  your  exciting  Mex- 
ican accents.  You  do  not  need  much  that  is 
Mexican;  in  fact,  just  enough  to  give  au- 
thenticity to  your  theme.  From  here  on, 
you  can  do  one  of  two  things:  either  apply 
all  the  Mexican  touches  yourself,  copying 
your  designs  from  pictures;  or  buy  a  real 
piece  or  two  for  inspiration  and  copy  your 
applied  decorations  from  those. 

At  any  rate,  try  to  see  some  genuine  Mex- 
ican furniture  and  accessories  before  you 
start.  Shops  and  stores  everywhere  these 
days  have  Mexican  merchandise.  Here  are 
the  articles  to  look  for  and  study:  painted 
and  decorated  wood  chairs  with  rush  seats, 
and  small  tables — each  different,  of  course, 
for  variation  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Mexican 
handwork. 

As  a  rule,  Mexican  articles  only  resem- 
ble one  another — do  not  match.  Unusually 
attractive  are  the  big  shallow  traylike 
bowls  painted  with  gay  flowers.  You  can 
paint  an  old  tray  or  wooden  chopping  bowl 
in  the  same  manner,  if  you  like.  Then  there 
are  gourds  in  fantastic  shapes  painted  in 
vivid  colors,  strung  on  raffia  all  ready  to 
hang  up.  Last  year's  home-grown  gourds 
will  do  as  well.  Just  for  fun,  try  planting  ivy 
in  them  for  a  patio  touch— you  can  easily 
saw  holes  in  the  sides  and  fill  them  with  dirt. 

While  looking  around,  you  are  sure  to  see 
some  of  those  enchanting  cerise  and  emerald 
straw  bags  to  hold  your  summer  knitting, 
and  it  isn't  unpatriotic  to  buy  one,  for  they 
are  very  inexpensive.  Accessory  touches  such 
as  these  are  quite  easy.  Furniture  decora- 
tion takes  a  bit  more  doing,  but  is  still  not 
difficult  even  for  an  amateur,  as  the  designs 
are  simple  and  primitive  in  character. 

While  your  furniture  is  drying,  look  up 
your  designs.  As  suggested  above,  you  can 
buy  a  tray,  bowl  or  plate,  a  single  chair  or 
other  bit  and  copy  your  motifs  from  that. 
Trace  them  off  just  as  you  did  in  grade 
school. 

Old  National  Geographies  are  an  excellent 
source  of  Mexican  design.  Public  libraries 
will  allow  you  to  trace  motifs  from  books 
and  design  plates.  You  will  discover  that  the 
designs  are  mostly  wavy  lines  and  simple 
flower  shapes  quite  easy  to  copy  or  imitate; 
and  as  the  charm  of  the  motifs  is  due  mostly 
to  their  vivid  coloring  and  free  amateur 
style,  any  untalented  person  can  get  the  de- 


sired effect.  Chalk  your  designs  on  the  fur- 
niture before  starting  to  paint.  Use  oil  colors 
in  tubes,  from  any  hardware  store,  and  short, 
stiff  brushes — one  for  each  color.  Have  your 
paint  thick  so  that  it  doesn't  run,  and  dip  the 
brush  in  lightly.  You  can  buy  Mexican 
decals,  but  they  won't  give  you  the  splashy 
effect  you  can  achieve  yourself  with  brush 
and  paint. 

Most  women  already  have  some  Mexican 
articles  for  their  tables.  Best  and  easiest  to 
match  up  is  the  brown  slipware  which  you 
can  use  also  to  cook  in.  There  are  plates, 
bakers  of  all  sizes,  cups  and  bowls.  Mexican 
glass  is  inexpensive,  and  comes  in  soft  blue 
green,  amber  and  topaz— right  now  the 
amber  is  scarce.  Easiest  to  find  are  pitchers, 
plates,  oversize  tea  glasses  and  bottles— all 
quite  inexpensive  and  a  pleasant  change 
from  your  regular  table  accessories.  Striped 
toweling,  gingham  or  any  block-printed 
crash  serves  well  for  linens.  By  all  means 
have  a  window  box  made  gay  with  zinnias  or 
geraniums.  If  you  really  want  atmosphere — 
with  fun  thrown  in — plant  your  box  with  a 
variety  of  Mexican  peppers  or  cactus. 

A  weather  screen  at  the  end  or  side  is  al- 
most an  essential  and  gives  your  porch  a 
tropical  air.  Make  the  screen  of  either 
bamboo — most  big  lumberyards  stock  it — or 
regular  wood  lath  tacked  to  two-by-fours. 
If  you  have  an  old  fiber  rug,  you  can  renew 
its  color  with  a  special  paint  made  just  for 
the  purpose.   It  really  works  wonders. 

One  caution:  don't  be  too  generous  with 
your  art.  To  be  most  effective,  concentrate 
it  on  a  few  spots  where  you  can  be  as  lavish 
as  you  wish.  For  instance,  if  you  decorate  a 
Mexican  table  and  chairs,  or  a  double  seat 
or  two,  leave  everything  else  plain  to  set 
them  off. 

•     •••••*••• 
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When  meals  are  served,  help 
the  Government  conserve  food. 
Tell  children,  "If  you  want 
it,  take  it.  If  you  take  it, 
eat  it.  Don't  leave  food 
on  plates. ' ' 


X  recious  tnin^s  that  make  a  Lome  ...  to  nave  now,  to  hold 
for  tne  Future.  Furniture  hy  Pullman  lends  new  cnarm 
now^  .  .  .  will  ^race  your  nome  or  tomorrow.  Its  authentic 
designs  .  .  .  its  comfort  and  craftsmanship  are  enduring. 
Pullman  chairs  and  sofas  are^next  to  War  Bonds^your 
hest  investment  in  gracious  peacetime  living. 
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N  E  W I  UieBest 
-ready  in  S  Seconds! 


Costs  no  more  than  old-style  coffee! 


OAVE  time... save  work  — and  yet 
*^  serve  your  family  the  best  cup 
of  coffee  they  ever  tasted  — in  just 
5  seconds  by  the  clock!  Now  you 
can  do  it— with  G.  Washington's 
NEW  Instant  Coffee.  Just  add  boil- 
ing water  to  hali  a  teaspoonful  and 
it's  ready  to  serve! 

No  fussing  with  coffee  pots;  no 
soggy  grounds;  no  waste.  And 
G.  Washington  is  always  uniform 
—any  strength  you  like!  It's  a  life- 


saver  in  the  morning,  at  mealtimes, 
when  guests  drop  in!  And  it  costs 
NO  more!  The  2  oz.  container  is 
equal  to  a  full  pound  of  old-fash- 
ioned coffee,  gives  you  35  cups! 

Don't  put  off  trying  it!  Get 
G.  Washington's  new  Instant  Cof- 
fee at  your  grocery  or  delicatessen 
store  today!  You'll  never  want  to 
go  back  to  old-style  coffee! 


WSTJim  COFFEE 


77it'  oUl  rhe.sl  of  flraivers  was  one  of  those  jobs  "saved  for  a  rainy  day." 
Iff  used  Unseed  oil  and  paste  wax  to  polish  it  to  a  rich  satiny  beauty. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


BY  GLADYS  TABER 


iFTER  the  breathless  sweetness  of  May, 
M  June  opens  like  a  rose  and  the  dreamy 
/I  blue  sky  overhangs  a  world  of  flower 
n  and  song.  Sometimes  I  wish  May  could 
come  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  January 
be  next  to  June.  It  would  sort  of  spread  the 
beauty  over  the  year.  Nature  is  not  like  the 
mothers  who  put  away  part  of  the  Christmas 
toys,  however.  She  is  prodigal  with  beauty 
all  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn.  An  all- 
or-nothing  girl. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  three-day  rain,  just 
to  remind  us  we  live  in  a  mortal  world.  This 
benefits  our  backs,  allowing  us  to  stand  up- 
right for  a  time  and  give  up  the  weeder's 
crouch.  Not  that  we  can  sit  down  idly  and 
read  all  day.  There  are  all  those  jobs  saved 
"  for  a  rainy  day."  We  have  a  whole  bevy  of 
them.  "We'll  do  that  the  next  rainy  day," 
we  say. 

The  last  one  my  sister  Jill  began  on  my 
chest  of  drawers.  It's  odd,  she  says,  that 
anything  she  does  seems  to  throw  the  whole 
house  into  confusion.  The  chest  involved 
dumping  out  all  the  clothes  and  piling  junk 
all  over  the  living  room.  Well,  one  can't  do 
over  a  bureau  with  the  things  in  it.  Jill  had 
the  bed  completely  snowed  under  by  what 
came  off  the  top. 

"You  see,"  she  said  acidly,  "how  much 
you  accumulate.  More  gadgets.  More  just 
junk.  Do  you  really  have  to  have  all  those 
toy  animals  on  the  top?" 

Maybe  I  don't  need  four  kinds  of  per- 
fume. But  all  gifts  and  all  very  nice.  Three 
powders  at  one  side  in  sweet  containers. 

After  an  hour  of  labor  I  had  eliminated 
one  small  bottle  of  iodine  and  a  bottle  of 
dog  medicine — we  couldn't  remember  which 
dog  it  was  for. 

On  Jill's  bureau  reposes  one  comb  and  one 
hand  mirror.  Things  just  seem  to  accumulate 
around  me;  probably  it  has  something  to  do 
with  a  lack  of  organization. 

To  refinish  furniture  requires  patience  and 
a  firm  hand  with  the  scraper.  We  use  paint 


remover,  when  possible,  to  start  the  old  fin- 
ish peeling  off.  This  is  put  on  lavishly  with  a 
brush  and  allowed  to  stand  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  until  the  paint  or  varnish  looks  like 
a  very  muggy  day  in  a  swamp.  Then,  with  a 
putty  knife,  the  stuff  is  scraped  off — and 
what  a  mess  it  makes!  Sometimes  several 
applications  are  necessary,  but  when  the 
finish  is  down  near  the  grain  it  is  time  to 
stop.  By  this  time  all  the  siirrounding  terri- 
tory is  knee-deep  in  old  rags,  gooed-up  old 
papers  and  orphan  hunks  of  varnish.  Part  of 
the  finish  is  also  off  our  clothes. 

After  the  remover  is  corked  up,  the  piece  is 
washed  thoroughly  with  turpentine,  then 
hot  soap  and  water.  Fine  sandpaper — 
rubbed  with  the  grain,  never  against  it — 
takes  down  the  wood  to  a  smooth  satiny  sur- 
face. Steel  wool — the  finest — is  perfect,  and 
we  always  used  to  use  it  before  the  war. 
Now,  if  the  piece  is  not  light  enough,  it  can 
be  bleached  with  oxalic  acid,  slushed  on  and 
left  overnight.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  wa- 
ter and  the  solution  should  be  as  rich  as  the 
water  will  take  up.  This  has  to  be  washed  off 
well.  Something  the  furniture  books  didn't 
tell  us.  we  had  to  Team  by  experience.  Any 
deep  scratches  or  holes  can  be  filled  with 
wood-crack  filler  or  plastic  wood.  Before  the 
new  finish  goes  on. 

We  always  finish  with  oil.  First  a  coat  of 
half  linseed  oil  and  half  turpentine  is  put 
on  with  cloths  or  brush.  When  this  is  dry,  a 
second  coat  may  be  used,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  wood  in  the  piece.  Mahogany  or 
veneer  or  black  walnut  usually  takes  only 
one  coat.  Soft  pine  and  maple  take  two. 
The  second  coat  can  be  one  third  turpen- 
tine, two  thirds  oil.  This  ought  to  dry  over- 
night, but  we  never  can  resist  putting  on  one 
coat  of  paste  wax,  just  to  see. 

On  my  chest  of  drawers,  I  discovered,  a 

dark  brown  wax  crayon  rubbed  over  the 

spots  plugged  with  filler  was  excellent.    It 

matched  better  than  mahogany  stain.  And 

(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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BACK  HOME 


FOR  KEEPS 


"Dear  God,  bring  him  safe  home,"  you  pray.  And  all  America's 
praying  with  you.  Praying  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  man  of 
your  life  has  a  knoivn  destination  .  .  .  and  that  destination's  you. 
When  breakfast  for  two  will  be  your  corner  of  heaven,  when  "Good 
nights"  can  last  the  long  night  through,  when  the  man  of  your  house 
and  heart  comes  home! 

Yes,  all  America's  dreaming  with  you.  And  our  hopes  run  high 
at  Community.  For  we,  too,  wait  for  the  day  when  we  can  once 
more  fashion  for  America's  brides  their  long-time  favorite  silver- 
ware. Community  knows  that  every  Jack  wants  to  see  his  wife  in  a 
home  of  her  own — Community*  knows  that  many  a  Jill  has  had  to 
postpone  her  long-planned  cherished  silverware.  We'll  have  it  for 
you  when  the  war  is  won.  And  the  day  will  come! 


Lady  Hamilton  Design 
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BUY    WAR    BONDS! 


SPEED    THE    DAY! 
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of  a  bride  with  a 
man  in  the  service .. 


"We'll  loiiiul  up  llir  old  ^aiij^  fur  swrll  picnics. 
Hot  outdoor  meals  will  be  a  cinch  wilh  our 
versalile,    portable     Westiiighouse     Roaster." 


"Off  to  a  movie,  wliili 
our  Weslinjiliouse  elec 
trie  Di.sliwaslier  does  al 
the  messy,  dirly  work. 


"We'll  have  a  new  Westingho 
so  completely  automatic  that 
in    the  oven    and    then   forgi 


use  electric  Range 

I  can  put  a  meal 

et   all    about   it!" 


"Boy,  it'll  be  fun  marketing  ■when  we  can 
buy  all  we  want.  And  in  our  Westinghouse 
Refrigerator  there  will  be  a  special  place 
for  everything  —  including  frozen   foods." 


Our  promise  to  you 


When  the  war  is  over,  and  you  and  that  man  of  yours  set  up  a 
dream  home  of  your  own,  Westinghouse  will  make  all  those  new 
time-and-work  saving  appliant^es  you've  set  your  heart  on.  They'll 
he  no  untried,  experimental  models,  either.  Indeed  not.  Into  each 
and  every  one  will  go  all  the  know-how  and  experience  acquired  in 
huilding  30  million  pre-war  home  appliances. 

Meantime,  we'll  stick  to  the  job  you  want  us  to  do  most — turning 
out  war  material.  You  can  count  on  it,  we'll  give  everything  we've  got 
to  help  speed  the  day  when  HE  says,  "Darling,  I'm  home  for  keeps!" 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Plants  in  25  Cities         '         MANSFIELD,  OHIO         •         Offices  Everywhere 

Tune  in:  John  Charles  Thomas    •  Sunday  2:30  EWT.,  N.B.C. 
"Top  of  the  Evening"  •  Mon.  Wed.  Fri.  10:ir>  EWT.,  Blue  Network 
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(Continued  from  Page  150) 
having  a  wax  base,  it  took  like  a  duck  to 
the  paste-wax  finish.  The  oil-and-wax  finish 
seems  just  right  to  us.  And  it  makes  any 
kind  of  wood  blend  with  any  other  kind  that 
happens  to  live  near  it.  Because  it  is  a  softer 
finish,  I  suppose.  It  is  very  easy  to  care  for. 
We  wash  the  pieces  now  and  then,  and  put 
on  fresh  wax. 

We  also  use  crayons  to  fix  up  wallpaper 
that  has  been  scratched  by  the  cats  or  is  a 
casualty  of  my  nephew  Don's  gun  cleaning. 
I  did  a  very  natty  part  of  a  woodland  scene 
that  had  been  peeled  off,  and  it  showed  only 
to  the  discriminating  gaze  of  the  family.  For 
a  long  time,  though,  the  eyes  of  the  family 
were  always  riveted  on  my  art  work  when- 
ever they  were  in  the  room.  Finally  time 
laid  a  hand  on  all  the  paper  and  we  forgot 
where  the  repair  job  was.  Then  it  became  a 
kind  of  hunt.  Which  was  the  horse  mamma 
fixed?  Where  are  the  dogs? 

After  the  rain  is  over,  we  all  rush  out  to  see 
how  the  garden  is  doing.  The  wet  dark  earth 
smells  heavenly,  the  green  leaves  are  pol- 
ished and  the  drenched  roses  hang  heavy 
heads.  The  bird  notes  sound  liquid  and  soft. 
And  there  is  fresh  asparagus  in  the  garden. 

We  used  to  go  to  the  lake  once  a  week  in 
June,  to  sail  in  the  Moby  Dick.  Under  a  very 
blue  June  sky,  with  a  few  windy  clouds  scud- 
ding, and  with  the  water  purling  along  under 
the  bow,  the  Moby  Dick  moves  swiftly  and 
lightly.  I  love  to  sail,  if  I  can  sit  on  the  side 
of  the  boat  that  is  high,  not  the  low  side.  On 
the  low  side,  I  feel  as  if  the  boat  might  suc- 
cumb to  my  weight  any  minute  and  go  on 
keeling  completely  over.  So  every  time  the 
boat  heels,  I  scramble  hastily  to  the  top  side. 
This  makes  my  sailing  not  a  very  tranquil 
activity,  but  I  love  it. 

There  are  many  magazine  articles  telling 
how  to  budget  the  family  time.  The  writers 
of  these  have  never  lived  in  a  family  like 
ours.  We  are  simply  not  a  budgetable  family. 
Perhaps  we  move  too  much  by  impulse  to  be 
regimented  for  efficiency.  I  admire  women 
who  do  run  on  a  plan.  But  even  our  wash- 
day is  an  erratic  and  flighty  affair. 

WE  HAVE  washday  when  it  feels  like  wash- 
day. Often  we  have  it  twice  in  a  week.  I 
look  out  and  see  the  sun  is  bright  and  the 
wind  blowing  like  a  full  sail.  There  is  a 
hamperful  of  clothes.  Let's  wash!  Inciden- 
tally, I  belong  to  the  frequent-wash  school. 
This  is  partly  because  we  run  out  of  hot  wa- 
ter if  the  washing  is  too  big,  but  partly  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  easier  on  the  mind,  and  on 
the  back,  to  do  a  small  amount  and  get  it  out 
of  the  way.  Seven  sheets  twice  a  week  are 
not  so  many  sheets  as  fourteen  on  one  blue 
Monday.  We  do  not  iron  the  sheets  unless 
we  feel  very  full  of  zest,  when  we  run  the 
hems  through  the  ironer.  We  iron  just  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  but  we  fold  things  carefully, 
which  does  help. 

What  has  to  be  ironed  comes  off  the  line 
damp,  if  we  don't  forget  it  while  we  are  in 
the  garden  picking  iris  or  combing  out  Sax- 
on's long  golden  ears  or  some  other  odd  job. 
It  saves  a  lot  of  time  not  to  dry  everything 
like  a  well-used  bone,  and  then  sprinkle  it. 

Hanging  out  the  wash  is  a  real  sport.  All 
the  dogs  assemble  and  follow  the  basket. 
Saxon  will  poke  his  nose  in  and  remove  some 
nice  chewable  shirt  and  prance  off  with  it,  if 
he  can.  They  all  watch  for  falling  clothes- 
pins—and whisk,  off  they  go.  Then  the  dead 
clothespins  lie  in  wait  for  the  lawnmower  and 
make  things  fine  for  Bob.  When  Saxon  and 
Windy  were  little,  they  used  to  like  to  swing 
on  the  sheets,  if  the  line  was  low  enough. 

Washday  meals  are  simple  ones  that  can 
be  let  alone  until  the  clothes  are  in.  A  good 
salad  for  lunch  is  cooked  cold  macaroni  or 
noodles  with  red  kidney  beans,  chopped 
bits  of  chicken,  or  cheese  strips,  or  leftover 


meat.  I  add  chives  to  the  mayonnaise  for 
this  and  serve  hot  tomato  bouillon  and  sweet 
rye  bread  with  it. 

Or  if  it  is  a  brisk  day,  baked  stuffed  pota- 
toes with  sausages  or  frankfurters  poked  in 
the  top  to  sizzle.  Potatoes  can  be  fixed  the 
night  before  and  slipped  in  the  oven  while 
the  washing  machine  is  singing  its  song.  The 
first  young  lettuces  make  a  salad  bowl  to  go 
with  this,  and  raw  chard  or  spinach  leaves 
are  good  with  them,  pulled  into  pieces.  A 
few  dandelion  leaves  add  zest. 

Vegetables  can  be  cooked  without  butter 
and  still  have  interest.  A  bouillon  cube 
or  a  spoonful  of  meat  paste  dropped  in  the 
water  is  the  answer;  or  if  they  are  to  be 
reheated,  a  half  cup  of  bouillon  goes  in  the 
pan  to  heat  them  in.  This  is  good  for  dieters, 
as  calories  do  not  swarm  in  bouillon  the  way 
they  do  in  an  innocent-seeming  bit  of  butter. 

A  few  tender  lettuce  leaves  shredded  in 
potato  soup  are  a  fine  flavor-adder. 

Meat  loaf  is  good  for  a  change  if  it  is 
turned  out  of  the  pan  and  frosted  with 
mashed  potatoes  and  run  back  in  the  oven  to 
brown.  It  goes  farther.  A  layer  of  vege- 
tables is  good  in  the  middle  of  a  meat  loaf, 
baby  carrots  especially.  Sliced  onions  for 
Jill  and  me.  Mushrooms  are  always  a  help, 
and  now  the  baby  fairy  rings  are  in  the  yard. 
Bob  likes  them  for  breakfast  in  scrambled 
eggs.  He  picks  them  and  brings  them  in 
with  grass  still  on  the  delicate  tips.  When 
they  go  in  the  cold  water,  they  float  and  the 
grass  comes  off  easily.  They  are  almost  rosy 
and  their  flavor  is  elegant.  They  make  per- 
fect sandwiches,  chopped  and  spread  on  thin 
slices  of  bread  with  salt  and  pepper  added. 
Salad  dressing  doesn't  exactly  hurt  them, 
but  I  like  them  better  by  themselves. 

Honey  is  turning  a  little  blonder  in  the 
summer  sun.  The  hidden  red  shines  in 
Star's  black  fur,  reminiscent  of  her  Wildfire 
forebear.  Windy  looks  almost  incandescent, 
his  red  curls  shining.  Snow  and  Clover  seem 
whiter  where  they  are  white,  but  parti-colors 
don't  change  so  much  with  the  changing  sea- 
son as  the  solid  colors.  Pussy  and  Star  run 
nose  to  nose.  Saxon  and  Windy  bicker  over 
the  dog  biscuits,  but  amble  together  on  less 
vital  affairs.  Honey  walks  by  herself. 

The  time  I  like  best  of  all  in  June  is  the 
hour  after  dinner  at  night  when  the  first  lit- 
tle wave  of  twilight  foams  on  the  shore  of 
the  day.  There  is  a  lovely,  dreamy  stillness 
so  even  Star's  barking  sounds  a  little  vague 
and  desultory.  The  family  emerges  from  the 
house  and  the  pottering  begins.  Time  to  cut 
a  few  creamy  yellow  rosebuds  from  the  old- 
fashioned  tea  rose  the  carpenter  gave  us. 
Little  sweet  clusters  of  spicy  buds  that  fall  so 
soon,  but  are  worth  it.  Time  for  Bob  to  poke 
around  the  asparagus  and  find  a  few  new 
stalks.  Last  year  we  had  asparagus  up  to 
July  first.  If  it  rains,  we  may  better  that. 
Time  for  Jill  to  clip  along  the  border  or 
pinch  off  the  dead  flowers  on  the  black  iris. 

Don  takes  a  last  ride  around  the  yard  on 
his  bicycle,  being  a  solitary  Commando 
scouting  for  the  main  party.  Cicely  and 
Dorothy  just  wander  around,  much  the  same 
as  the  cockers. 

A  fresh  cool  smell  comes  up  from  the 
meadow  and  the  fireflies  begin  to  glimmer. 
Esme  and  Tigger  leap  lightly  from  the  maple 
to  the  crab  apple  in  a  wild  jungle  chase. 
Esme's  little  wedge-shaped  mask  peers  from 
the  lilacs  one  instant,  the  next  looks  back  at 
Tigger  from  the  woodshed  roof.  He  lopes 
rather  heavily  after  her,  swinging  his  big 
masculine  body  up  the  poor  scarred  lilac 
trunk.  Most  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  wear 
burlap  pants  on  this  very  account. 

The  last  light  slopes  down  from  the  west; 
a  little  ghost  of  the  sun  wakes  the  window- 
panes  of  the  house.  But  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  belongs  to  the  lovely  blue  of  evening. 


•    •••••******************** 
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If  the  family  aren't  cleaning  up  their  plates, 
maybe  they  need  a  change.  Try  some  of  Ann  Batchelder's  Mexi- 
can recipes  on  page  45.  Then  watch  them  sit  up-and  clean  up! 


•   •••••■********************** 
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"There's  more  life  in  my  pantry,  and  less  work  in  my  life,  since 
I  use  ROYLEDGE  on  the  shelves.  It's  the  efficient  shelving! 

"Goes  up  without  tacks  or  pins,  in  just  the  time  it  takes  to  fold  over 
the  gay  'doubl-edge'.  Stays  up  for  months— clean,  crisp,  won't  curl. 
Dust  whisks  right  ofif,  and  it  never  needs  laundering. 

"Be  like  me.  Let  ROYLEDGE  put  life  in  your  kitchen  and  all  your 
closets.  There  are  cheerful  patterns  and  colors  to  dress  up  each— 
at  a  cost  of  only  6c  for  9  whole  feet!" 


/ 


^Roifledqe 

At  all  5-and-lO,  neighborhood  and  dept.  stores 


You're  always  right 


with  CRYSTOLITE 


Ihrough  every  season,  for  every 
occasion,  you  are  always  right 
when  you  use  Crystolite.  This 
exquisite,  hand-wrought  Heisey 
pattern  is  designed  for  use  as  well 
as  appearance.  Reasonably  priced; 

Buy  More  War  Bondsl 


available  in  a  wealth  of  open  stock 
pieces.   See  it  at  your  dealer's. 
Send  for  Crystolite  folder. 
A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co.,  Newark,  O. 

HEISEf'S 


HAHD'WROUGHT 


CRYSTAL 
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This  is  a  Bride.      Isn't  she  Lovely? 


She's  so  lovely  she  leaves  the 
groom  breathless.  He's  crazy 
about  her.  What  g^ft  can  you  send 
her  that  she'd  be  crazy  about  ? 


This  is  PyrexWare.      Isn't  it  Lovely? 


You  bet  It's  lovelyl  PYREX 

Ware  sparkles  like  a  new  dia- 
mond. It  saves  time  and«teps,  too. 
Each  dish  can  be  used  for  baking, 
serving,  and  storing.  She'll  love  it. 


This  is  what  a  bride  can  do  with 
PYREX  WARE.     Isn't  it  wonderful  ? 


Yes, It's  wonderful.  Food 
bakes  as  much  as  1/3  fast- 
er. She  can  see  when  food 
is  done.  PYREX  Ware 
helps  make  any  bride  a 
better  cook.  And  she  can 
bring  it  right  to  the  table! 
Leftovers  can  be  stored, 
reheated,  and  served  again 
in  the  same  dish.  With  no 
transfer  from  dish  to  dish, 
she  saves  precious  food. 


IDEA  fOR  IN-LAWSt  The  new  PYREX  Cake 
Dish  (next  to  the  Sergeant).  Note  the  handy 
glass  handles.  Grand  for  tasty  layer  cakes, 
fluffy  biscuits,  puddings,  chops,  po- 
tatoes. Give  her  a  pair.  Each  only  . . 


35^ 


TIP  TO  BEST  FRIENDSi  The  PYREX  Double 

Duty  Casserole  (above)  is  a  super -dandy 
gift.  Two  dishes  for  the  price  of  one...  a  swell 
baking  dish.  And  the  cover  does  extra  duty 
as  a  pie  plate.  3  sizes:  iH  Qt.  (small-  | 
family  size)  only  . 


This  is  the  Pyrex  Bowl  Set 

Three  crystal  clear  bowls  that  go  right 
into  the  oven . . .  and  on  the  table.  She  can 
use  them  for  mixing,  baking,  serving,  and 
storing!  Rolled  rim  is  designed  for  easy 
pouring.  2H  Qt.,  iH  qt.,  and  I  Ot.  Af"^ 
sizes.  Set  of  3  bowls  nested,  .only  HJJ  > 


This  is  the  Pyrex  Trade-mark 

You  can  find  the  little  one  pressed  into  the 
glass  bottom  of  every  PYREX  dish.  It  and 
the  familiar  orange  label  both  mean  "A 
product  of  Corning  Research  In  Glass." 
Look  for  them  for  your  own  protection. 
Cornine  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


PRESSED 
IN  GLASS 


mnm  mnu  m  june 


S^  sd<MeUa,  (^.  S^ouen> 
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*  Shrimp  Casserole 

New  Potatoes  and  Peas 

Radishes  and  Cucumbers,  Vinaigrette 

Toasted  Rye  Strips 

Strawberry  Whip         Iced  Coffee 

^SHRIMP  CASSEROLE 

(Approximate  cost,  88  cents — serves  4) 

Cook  1  pound  fresh  shrimps  in  water 
just  to  cover,  seasoning  with  onion,  bay 
leaf,  celery  leaves  and  salt  and  pepper. 
Save  stock  when  shrimps  are  cooked. 
Peel  the  shrimps  and  remove  black 
vein.  Cook  6-8  small  new  potatoes.  Be 
sure  to  scrape,  peel  very  thin  or  cook  in 
the  jackets,  skinning  when  done.  Also 
have  ready  1  cup  cooked  peas.  These 
can  be  leftover.  Combine  potatoes, 
peas  and  shrimp.  Make  a  sauce  with  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  2  ta- 
blespoons flour,  1  cup  shrimp  stock  and 
1  cup  milk.  Season  well  and  mix  in  a 
casserole  with  the  vegetables  and  fish. 
Stir  in  1  tablespoon  chopped  scallion 
tops  and  cover  with  buttered  cracker 
crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F., 
about  twenty-five  minutes  or  just  until 
bubbly  and  golden  brown. 


* 


*Meat  Souffle 
Buttered  Whole  Early  Carrots 


Scallions 


Rolls 


Tomato-and-Cucuniber  Salad 
Caramel  Rice  Pudding  ColTee 

*I»1EAT  SOITFFLE 

(Approximate  cost,  50  cents — serves  4-6) 

Soak  Yz  cup  bread  crumbs  in  H  cup 
milk.  Add  to  l-V/z  cups  ground  left- 
over meat  and  1  large  onion,  ground. 
Use  any  leftover  scraps  of  meaf  from  a 
roast,  or  maybe  soup  meat.  Use  the 
coarser  of  the  two  knives  of  your 
grinder.  Combine  with  2  tablespoons 
chili  sauce  or  catchup  and  2  or  3  table- 
spoons grated  cheese  if  you  happen  to 
have  it.  Make  V/z  cups  medium-thick 
white  sauce,  using  3  tablespxjons  butter 
or  margarine,  3  tablespoons  flour  and 
V/z  cups  milk.  Mix  with  the  meat. 
Fold  in  3  well-beaten  egg  yolks  and 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Cool  until  suppertime.  Then  beat  the  3 
egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold 
in  carefully  and  gently.  Pour  into  cas- 
serole. Set  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  forty-five 
minutes  to  one  hour  until  puffed  and 
brown.  Serve  at  once.  If  you  have  left- 
over gravy,  serve  it  with  the  souffle. 


*Eggs  San  Remo 

Fresh  Asparagus,  Croutons 

Soya  Muffins 

Spring  Salad  Bowl 

Fresh  Pineapple 

Cookies  Iced  Tea 

*EGGS  SAN  REMO 

(Approximate  cost,  56  cents — serves  4) 

Simmer  J^  clove  garlic  in  1  cup  chicken 
or  meat  stock  (use  canned  soup  or  stock 
made   from   meat   paste   and    boiling 


water).  Discard  garlic.  Make  a  sauce 
of  3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  3 
tablespoons  flour,  1  cup  milk  and  the 
stock.  Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Season  well.  Dip  4  thick  slices 
tomato  in  flour.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  saute  in  a  little  fat  until 
golden  brown  and  soft  but  not  mushy. 
Place  tomatoes  on  a  heatproof  platter 
or  glass  pie  plate.  Put  poached  eggs 
on  the  tomatoes.  Pour  the  garlic 
sauce  over  the  top.  Sprinkle  with  a  lit- 
tle grated  cheese.  Put  under  moderate 
broiler,  heat  for  four  to  five  minutes. 


* 


Mushroom  Soup,  Crackers 

*  Friday  Salad 

Cheese  Muffins 

Fresh  Cherry  Pie,  Lattice  Top 

Coffee 

^FRIDAY  SALAD 

(Approximate  cost,  70  cents — serves  4-6) 

Prepare  the  following  vegetables:  1  cup 
sliced  radishes,  IH  cups  sliced  cucum- 
bers, 1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  2 
scallions,  minced — tops  and  all,  1  cup 
cooked  peas.  Marinate  in  3  tablespoons 
French  dressing.  Thin  H  cup  mayon- 
naise with  1  tablespoon  vinegar  and 
combine  with  vegetables.  Season  to 
taste  and  fold  in  1-1 H  cups  flaked 
leftover  fish.  Leave  the  fish  in  fairly 
big  pieces — canned  fish  such  as  tuna  or 
salmon  may  be  used  if  you  happen  to 
have  it  on  the  shelf,  but  don't  spend 
points  if  fresh  fish  is  available  at  your 
market.  Serve  the  salad  on  greens  and 
garnish  with  sliced  tomatoes. 


* 


*  Macaroni  Meat  Loaf 


Pan  Gravy 
Potatoes  Cooked  with  Green  Beans 

Corn  Bread  Coleslaw 

Hot  Gingerbread  Gi-een-.4pple  Sauce 

Coffee  or  Tea 

"MACARONI  MEAT  LOAF 

(Approximate  cost,  65  cents — serves  4,  2 
meals) 

Have  1  pound  veal  and  3^  pound  pork 
ground  together  at  market.  This  should 
cost  about  eight  points  if  meat  is  from 
low-point  cuts.  Cook  1  cup  elbow  mac- 
aroni in  boiling  salted  water  until  ten- 
der. Drain  and  rinse.  Add  1  cup  milk 
and  1  beaten  egg  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  meat.  Season  with  IH  tea- 
spoons salt,  som^  pepper,  1  teaspoon 
meat  paste,  1  tablespoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, Yz  teaspoon  onion  powder  or  1 
onion,  finely  chopped.  If  desired,  you 
may  add  a  combination  of  dried  herbs, 
a  little  poultry  seasoning  or,  as  we  pre- 
fer to  do,  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce  or 
catchup.  Mix  very  thoroughly.  Shape 
on  a  greased  shallow  pan  rather  than 
packing  into  a  bread  pan.  Bake  134 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  If 
desired,  you  can  pour  about  34  cup 
tomato  sai)ce  or  tomato  soup  over  the 
loaf  after  it  has  set  and  browned.  This 
helps  keep  loaf  moist  and  makes  good 
gravy.  Serve  the  loaf  hot  the  first  day, 
cold  the  next.  The  macaroni  stretches 
the  meat  and  makes  quite  a  large  loaf, 
produces  an  interesting  texture  when 
sliced— particularly  attractive  cold. 
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F  EA  TURING 


Meat  Patties  with  Green  Pepper  Sauce 


BY  DOMINIC    DI  SALVO,     CHEF    OF    THE    PARKER    HOUSE,    BOSTON 


Dominic  DiSalvo,  tvko  started 
his  career  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in 
Naples,  has  served  at  distinguished 
clubs  and  hotels  in  Boston  and  is 
now  chef  of  the  famed  Parker  House 
in  Boston. 

"This  recipe  for  Lamb  Patties," 
says  Chef  DiSalvo,  "is  equally  as 
good  for  ground  beef  or  veal  as 
for  lamb.  The  patties  are  quite 
simple.  Chop  one  small  onion 
fine,  and  brown  in  2  tbsps.  bacon 
fat.  Add  to  1  lb.  ground  lamb 
shoulder,  1  egg,  2  c.  soft  bread 


crumbs  soaked  in  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of 
ground  nutmeg.  Mix  ingredients, 
roll  into  round  patties  (about  8). 
Pan-fry  patties,  until  golden 
brown,  in  2  tbsps.  bacon  fat. 

"The  special  touch  to  these 
patties  is  the  sauce.  For  this,  I 
take  2  shallots  (or  2  green  onions), 
cut  up  fine,  and  add  to  patties  in 
the  saute  pan,  as  soon  as  they  are 
golden  brown.  Let  them  cook  4 
min.,  then  add  2  small  green  pep- 
pers cut  julienne,  and  1  tsp. 
flour.  Cook  for  10  min.  longer. 
Then  add  a  pinch  of  dry  thyme, 
2  drops  tabasco  sauce,  and  a  cup 
of  either  beef  or  chicken  stock  (2 
bouillon  cubes  in  1  cup  hot  water 
will  do)  and  allow  to  cook  for  15 
min.  Serve  with  creamy  mashed 
potatoes,  carrots  and  peas,  and 
a  bouquet  of  water  cress.  This 
dish  serves  4." 


Yo 


ou'd  be  very  THRILLED  if  you  Came 
home  from  market  with  a  pound  or  so  of 
ground  meat  and  found  a  world-known 
chef  ready  at  your  kitchen  table  to  turn 
it  into  an  epicurean  dish.  One  of  the 
things  you'd  learn  by  peeking  over  his 
shoulder  is  that  you  can  easily  repeat  the 
flavor  tricks  which  he  performs  with  just 
such  simple  meats. 

Learning  and  using  new  meat  recipes 
for  today's  best  point-values  in  meat 
helps  your  family  keep  up  on  proteins. 
Proteins  are  something  we  all  must  have 
— children  for  growth — everyone  for  tis- 
sue repair.  The  proteins  of  meat  are  the 
rig/it  kind  for  every  bodily  protein  need. 


They  contain  every  one  of  the  ten  indis- 
pensable amino  (a-mee-no)  acids  which 
the  body  cannot  manufacture,  but  must 
get  from  food — and  they're  present  in 
proportions  which  the  body  can  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent.  That's  why  the  pro- 
teins of  meat  are  said  to  be  "complete 
and  of  the  highest  quality."  That's  why 
meat  is  "the  yardstick  of  protein  foods." 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicajjo    •    Members  throughout 
ihe  United  States 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN. 


This  Seal  means  that  all  nutri- 
tional statements  made  in  this  ad- 
vertisement are  acceptable  to  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 


Smile    with    "The    Life    of    Riley"    featuring    William    Bendix  —  every    Sunday    afternoon    on    the    Blue    Network.     See    paper   for   local    time    and    station. 
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/^/'/7? of  yoc/r /?a/:?j!?//?ess  /fs  a /!?erfc/:?7e  mac/e  /or 
/oc^  one/ /7?oo^//(7/;/r .  .  on  ez/?//o/ra/7/?a  <^aM/?a 
-/rao^rance  fo  /^e  ivorr?  (v/f/?  a //a/?f /?6arf: . .  aoo/ 
to  />6  freasc/rec/  fo  f^e 
/osf  o/ei^asfaf/ho'  o/ro^. 


M^ 


byeNERIi 

perfumer 


Perfume,  6.50;  3.50;  debutante 
size,  1.10.  Dusting  Powder,  1.00. 

You'll  find  the  same  delightful 
fragrance  in  Frolic  Toilet 
Water,  1.75;  Talcum 
Powder,  50t. 


BEAUTY  ACROSS 
THE  BORDER 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

how  to  take  an  accurate  temperature  even 
before  they  start  the  course,  which  is  more 
than  he  can  say  of  our  own  girls. 

Do  you  think  a  wife  should  he  the  final 
authority  in  the  home,  on  matters  ijer- 
taining  to  children,  servants,  food  plan- 
ning, entertainment? 

Children  and  entertainment  should  be 
shared  interests,  say  the  girls  of  both  coun- 
tries. Food  planning  is  the  wife's  job,  by 
unanimous  agreement.  Mostly,  servants  are 
assigned  to  the  wife's  province,  too,  but 
there  is  a  percentage  of  American  girls  who 
think  husbands  ought  to  help  do  the  worry- 
ing over  this  acute  present-day  problem. 

Do  you  approve  of  a  husband's  helping 
to  select  his  wife's  clothes?  How  about  a 
wife's  shopping  with  her  husband  for  his 
clothes? 

Only  one  Latin  girl  was  brave  enough  to 
think  she  would  like  to  go  along  on  her  hus- 
band's shopping  expeditions,  whereas  more 
than  half  the  American  girls  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea.  In  the  matter  of  the  hus- 
band's helping  to  choose  his  wife's  wardrobe, 
opinion  is  about  equally  divided.  It  seems 
to  depend  on  whether  the  girls  think  a  hus- 
band's taste  is  to  be  trusted. 

Do  you  believe  a  girl  should  work  after 
marriage? 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  both  groups 
that  a  young  married  woman  should  stay 
home  to  look  after  her  husband,  house  and 
babies,  "except  in  special  instances."  But 
whereas  in  South  America  these  exceptions 
are  on  the  basis  of  economic  necessity,  with 
North  Americans  the  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  outside  activities  are  justified  by 
talent. 

Ihe  miscellaneous  likes  and  dislikes  add 
up  to  an  interesting  picture.  Smoking  is  gen- 
erally accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
except  on  streets.  All  agree  that  form-fitting 
bathing  suits  and  backless  evening  dresses 
depend  on  the  figure  of  the  wearer.  Slacks 
may  be  worn  "if  the  figure  and  occasion  per- 
mit"— a  rule  that  ought  to  have  universal 
adoption.  Make-up  is  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted "if  skillfully  api^lied."  Costumes 
exposing  a  bare  midriff  are  frowned  on  by 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  as  is  jitter- 
bugging.  All  wives  and  wives-to-be  agree 
that  husbands  should  establish  checking  ac- 
counts for  them,  or  at  least  give  them  the 
dignity  of  a  regular  allowance  for  household 
and  personal  needs. 

Not  only  is  there  international  agreement 
on  this  last,  highly  practical  question,  but 
there  is  equally  sweet  accord  at  the  other 
extreme;  for,  when  asked  "Do  you  consider 
an  elopement  romantic?"  there  was  a  chorus 
of  No's.  When  it  comes  to  the  great  day  in  a 
woman's  life,  all  unite  in  wanting  a  planned 
wedding  with  all  the  attendant  glamour  and 
dignity  that  time  and  means  permit. 

But  then  these  lovely  girls  from  the  north 
and  the  south  are  not  really  so  different  after 
all,  and  are  becoming  less  so  every  year, 
thanks  to  radio,  movies,  increased  travel 
and  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  Charm 
can  be  internationally  promoted  as  well  as 
industry ! 

•  ••••••*••••• 


WI^S "" 


OKDER^i  FROM 
EADQIIARTERS 

W ashitigton,  D.  C. 


Help  cut  last  year's  shocking 
food  waste— that  was  more  than 
enough  to  feed  our  entire 
armed  forces  plus  Lend-Lease 
requirements  for  all  our 
Allies. 


*JUNE 

PEARL 


June  — traditiolval  month  of  brides  and 
romance.  Hands  must  be  memorable  — 
caressingly  soft  ond  smooth  os  orange  blos- 
soms. Use  Sofskin,  the  rich,  velvety,  wonder- 
working creom  to  moke  hands  lovelier,  more 
romantic.  You'll  like  its  swift,  dependoble 
action,  non-greasy  quality,  delicate  scent. 
Your  beauty  salon  or  favorite  cosmetic  coun- 
ter will  give  you  a  courtesy  application. 

sofSKin  ^ 

^     and  mm^       ^^^^^M 

in  the  Black  and  Gold  Jars 

35<^,  60^,  $1.00  Sixes 

SOFSKIN    COMPANY,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


TIPS^ 


TIRED 


IHold  reading  matter  about  14  inches  from  face. 
Do  not  read  small  print  unnecessarily. 
2  Avoid  reading  or  working  in  poor  light.  Never  face 
the  light— let  it  come  from  behind  you. 
3  After  driving,  exposure  to  dust  or  wind,  when  eyes 
are  overworked,  bathe  them  with  Lavoptik. 
.  .  .  Women  everywhtTO,  for  over  30  years,  have 
praised  LAVOPTIK  for  its  prompt  relief  of  tired, 
burning  and  itching  eyes  and      ^<jr,  o^iSJ^- 
the  way  LAVOPTIK  soothes  irri-     /f<-\.  _  „"^„  . ,   '■ 
tated  eyelids.  Try  LAVOPTIK  to-   1'^  C""'"""'?''  by 
day,  it  must  fully  satisfy  you  or 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


L  Good  Housekeeping  , 


ASM    yOU/9    ORU6GIST   ^Of9 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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WHAT   AHOIIT   THE    \VO>lli:.^? 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


HOW    TO    MAKE 


housekeeping  and  dishwashing  and  baby 
feeding,  though  often  pretty  humdrum,  are 
essential  and  only  women  will  do  these 
tasks? 

How  all  these  experiences — on  the  assem- 
bly line,  in  the  machine  shop,  on  inspection 
jobs — have  affected  the  women  themselves, 
as  well  as  their  families  and  homes,  is  indi- 
cated by  further  results  of  the  Journal's 
survey. 

Women  agree,  but  by  a  slim  majority, 
that  if  a  woman  who  is  working  makes  more 
money  than  the  man  she  wants  to  marry, 
she  should  give  up  her  job.  Nearly  half  say, 
"Keep  the  job."  (40%— give  up  the  job; 
37%— keep  it;  23%— don't  know.) 

Asked  if  they  would  rather  stay  home  and 
care  for  their  children  than  to  turn  them 
over  to  a  day  nursery,  75%  said  a  rousing 
"Yes."      ■ 

Almost  as  many— 71%— deny  that  when 
a  man  brings  in  all  the  family  income  he  has 
more  right  to  be  the  boss  in  the  home.  Asked : 


"Does  your  hus- 
band help  u-ith  the 
houseu^ork?'" 


59%  said  "Yes." 


oniOM 


Answers  to  these 
questions  and  to  oth- 
ers in  the  survey  be- 
come even  more  re- 
vealing when  coupled 
with  the  direct  com- 
ments of  the  women 
workers. 

"All  the  men  I've 
talked  to  raise  the 
iickens  about  women 
working.  They  like 
to  have  wifey  home 
with  the  supper 
ready." 

This  was  from  a  di- 
vorcee in  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania, 
in-^  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion on  men  being  the 
only  wage  earner  in 
the  family.  Yet  80% 
of  the  married  women 
said  they  took  their 
jobs  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  hus- 
bands. It  is  plain 
they  took  them  as 
duration  jobs — and 
the  exodus  of  more 
than  2,000,000  of  the 
new  women  workers 
from  industry  in  the 
past  twelve   months 

makes  the  employers  wonder  if  the  taking 
was  even  for  the  duration. 

Facing  the  fact  that  there  are  today  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  more  women 
than  men,  and  that,  therefore,  there  will  be 
keener  competition  for  husbands  after  the 
war,  it  is  the  opinion  of  61%  of  America's 
women  war  workers  that  most  men  will 
choose  as  a  wife  the  girl  who  is  the  best 
homemaker,  rather  than  the  prettiest  or  the 
one  with  the  best  job. 

Such  trivia  as  slacks  and  hair  nets  came  in 
for  comment  too.  Most  of  the  women  in  war 
plants  are  required  to  wear  slacks  at  work, 
but  64%  of  those  who  do  get  into  dresses  as 
soon  as  they  get  home.  "A  dress  makes  you 
feel  like  a  lady,"  said  a  lady  from  Tennessee 
now  on  the  day  shift  in  a  Wilmington  air- 
craft factory. 

Here,  in  detail,  are  the  answers  to  the 
other  questions  in  the  survey: 

"In  your  own  case,  does  working  make 
your  life  more  enjoyable  or  less  enjoyable 
than  staying  al  home?" 

The  big  majority  of  women  in  industry 
said  a  hearty  yes,  that  working  made  their 
lives  more  enjoyable.  Sociability  and  its 
stimulus  of  new  activities  apparently  de- 
cided them.  "Before  this  it  was  just  stay 
home  all  the  time,"  said  a  Middle  Westerner 
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B>'  Joseph  An«il«nd«r 

On  a  city  street,  unheeding 
The  traffic  and  the  crowd, 

I  saw  a  woman  feeding 
Pigeons  in  a  cloud: 

The  world  was  bleeding 

To  death,  yet  here  stood  peace  and 
pity  with  head  bowed. 

Here,  in  a  ^vorid  whose  measure 

Of  value  strictly  clings 
To  narrow  terms  of  pleasure, 

The  tyranny  of  things 
We  too  much  treasure, 

I  turn  and  watch  a  woman  whose 
hand  blossoms  with  pigeons' 
wings. 

How  wonderful  that  a  crumb 

Of  bread,  a  single  crust 
Can  make  such  glory  come 

To  heal  the  heart's  distrust, 
Can  bring  God  home 

To  dwell  with  us  a  while,  to 
honor  this  poor  dust! 


who  had  never  worked  before.  She'd  been 
married  nineteen  years.  Speaking  for  most, 
another  commented,  "I  don't  like  to  stay 
home  alone." 

"Yes" — 79'  (  of  all  women  in  war  plants. 

70'  c  of  married  women  with  chil- 
dren. 

83'/c  of  married  women  with  no 
children. 

85'/^  of  single  girls. 

"Diti  your  husbarul  approve  of  your 
taking  a  uiar  job?" 

The  tenor  of  the  yeses  indicates  that  hus- 
bands were  willing  for  wives  to  have  war 
jobs  because,  "it  helps  out  with  expenses." 
A  divorcee  observed,  "Most  men  think  it's 
fine  for  their  wives  to  work  so  they  can  save 
before  the  depression  comes  along." 

"Yes" — 80'^  of  married  women  in  in- 
dustry. 

"Do  most  of  the 
______^______  men     you     knotv 

think  (f's  all  right 
for  uHves  to  have 
jobs,  or  do  they 
prefer  to  be  the  only 
wage  earner?'^ 

The  answer  indi- 
cates that  men's  at- 
titude toward  wives' 
working  as  a  steady 
diet  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  a  hus- 
band's  attitude 
toward  his  own  wife's 
working  in  wartime. 
Half  the  women  in 
war  plants  said  most 
men  they  knew 
thought  it  was  all 
right  for  wives  to 
work;  but  of  the  re- 
maining half,  a  big 
percentage  were  on 
the  fence.  "Men have 
a  pride  about  being 
the  only  wage 
earner,"  said  a  sheet- 
metal  inspector  in 
Utah.  "But  men 
would  rather  have 
their  women  work 
than  run  around,"  a 
young  Navy  wife  de- 
fended her  fence-post 
position. 

"Yes"— 50% 
"No"— 35% 
"  Don't  know  "—15'^ 
A  big  majority  of  the  women  (71  %)  stated 
that  their  own  husbands  wanted  them  to 
give  up  their  jobs  at  the  war's  end;  curi- 
ously, this  husbandly  preference  was  slightly 
stronger  among  married  women  without 
children  than  with  children.  (GS'y  married 
with  children,  76';{,  married  without  chil- 
dren.) Possibly  the  desire  to  start  a  family 
influences  these  as  yet  childless  homes. 

"How  many  children  do  yitu  think  an 
ideal  family  should  have?"' 

The  median  answer  for  all  women  in  in- 
dustry is  three  children,  but  this  varies  in 
the  age  groups.  Women  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-four  (the  group  most  likely  to 
have  children)  say  three,  but  those  over 
thirty-five  look  back  and  wish  for  more. 
Married  women  with  children  also  say  four 
is  an  ideal  number.  The  mother  of  nine  said, 
"Seven,  eight — or  possibly  nine." 

''Should  women  receive  the  same  rale 
of  pay  as  men  for  the  same  job?' ^ 

The  yes  was  almost  unanimous,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  army  of  new  workers  whose  men 
have  always  been  the  only  wage  earners. 
"  Women  should  receive  man's  pay  for  man's 
work,"  stated  a  mother  of  four,  holding 
down  her  first  factory  job  in  New  Haven. 
"Women  would  be  a  lot  more  satisfied  in 
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Way! 


I  I  w  lAwT  to  make  a  sparkling  treat —  with 
bubbling,  tingling  Canada  Dry  Water!  Use  it 
for  fruit-ades,  fruit  sparklers,  real  ice  cream 
sodas  —  use  it  with  soft  drink  extracts,  too ! 
Canada  Dry  is  the  soda  to  use.  Its  "pin-point 
carbonation"  means  millions  of  tinier  bubbles 
. .  .  that  give  these  treats  a  real  soda-fountain 
tang!  Keep  Canada  Dry  Water  always  on  tap 
in  your  refrigerator.  /  ■'■ 

FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

Kasy  recipes  for  dozens  of 
soda  drinks,  fruit-ades, 
punches,  and  fountain 
treats.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to.  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale,  Inc.Dept,  LHJ, 
100  East  42nd  St.,  New. 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


CANADA  DRY  WATER 
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June,  1944 


Even  in  a  closed  box,  baby  wouldn't  be  safe 
from  harmful  germs.  These  germs  are  everywhere,  often  cause  common  Ijaby  skin 
troubles  such  as  prickly  heat,  diaper  rash.  To  protect  baby,  best  powder  is  Mennen. 
More  antiseptic!  Round  photos  above  prove  it.  Centers  of  plates  contain  3  leading 
baby  powders.  In  gray  areas,  germs  thrive;  but  in  dark  band  around  Mennen  powder 
(far  right),  germ  growth  has  been  prevented! 

New  differences 
in  baby  powders! 


Baby  wiggles  even  when  he  eats,  shown  by 

speed  camera.  And  each  wiggle  rubs  baby's  skin.  That's  why  it's  important  to  use 
the  smoothest  baby  powder -Mennen.  Round  photos  above  show  3  leading  baby 
powders  seen  thru  microscope.  Mennen  (far  right)  is  smoother,  finer  in  texture.  That's 
due  to  special  "hammerizing"  process  which  makes  Mennen  Baby  Powder  the  best 
protection  against  chafing.  Delicate  new  scent  keeps  baby  lovelier. 


industry  if  they  were  paid  the  same  wage  as 
men  for  the  same  job,"  said  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  factory  worker  for  seven  years. 
The  answers  brought  out  some  clear-eyed 
views  on  the  subject  of  women  in  industry. 
A  forty-seven-year-old  widow,  totally  blind, 
observed,  "A  man  wouldn't  feel  this  insig- 
nificant job  of  mine  was  important  enough. 
I  roll  paper  nozzles  that  fit  on  the  end  of  an 
air  hose  to  pick  lint  off  glass.  But  this  is  a 
special  glass  made  in  layers  and  used  in 
planes.  A  speck  of  lint  on  a  layer  as  it  is  put 
together  might  make  a  defect  that  would 
cost  a  pilot's  life.  I  think  my  job  is  very 
important." 

Yes— 90% 
No— 10% 

''When  a  man  brings  in  all  the  income, 
do  you  think  he  has  more  right  to  be  boss 
of  the  home  than  if  the  wife  helps  to  earn 
the  living?" 

Most  of  the  women  said  no.  "  I  can't  think 
of  any  boss  in  a  happy  home,"  observed  a 
Chicago  worker  married  forty  years.  "Mar- 
riage is  a  partnership  and  the  woman  does 
her  share  when  she  runs  the  home  as  she 
should."  But  a  comparatively  young  mother 
of  nine  children  answered,  "Yes.  I  think  a 
man  should  be  boss  anyway." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  single  women 
were  easier  on  the  men,  and  so  were  the 
women  in  the  lower  educational  brackets. 

No — 71%  of  all  women  workers. 
75%  of  married  women. 
65%  of  single  women. 
74  %<  of  high-school  and  college  grads. 
69 '/f,  of  those  with  less  than  high- 
school  education. 

"In  the  case  of  the  tvives  who  stay  at 
honie,  should  their  husbands  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  money  each  week  to 
spend  on  themselves?^' 

By  a  big  majority  the  answer  was  yes,  and 
the  reasons  are  pregnant  with  not -too-hidden 
meaning:  "The  husband  should  hand  over 
his  whole  pay  check  and  let  the  wife  give 


him  an  allowance,"  said  a  thirty-four-year- 
old  wife  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  "A  wife  should 
be  paid  for  her  household  chores,"  a  Chi- 
cagoan  thought,  and  a  woman  from  Salt 
Lake  City  added,  "It  gives  her  the  illusion 
of  being  an  individual." 

Yes— 87% 

"When  a  wife  has  a  job,  do  you  think 
her  husband  should  help  with  the  house- 
work or  do  you  think  the  housework  is 
entirely  the  wife's  responsibility?" 

"  Husbands  should  help ! "  said  most'of  the 
women.  "  If  they  share  the  pocketbook,  they 
should  share  the  work,"  was  the  opinion  of  a 
forty-one-year-old  New .  Orleans  drill-press 
operator.  Most  of  the  women  said  their  own 
husbands  do  help  with  the  housework.  "He's 
swell  about  it  and  can  do  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Maybe  a  little  better,"  said  a  Salt  Lake  City 
war  worker.  An  inspector  of  carburetors  in  a 
Chicago  factory  explained,  "When  he's  on 
the  night  shift  he  does  all  the  cooking.  And 
it's  grand  to  come  home  to  find  a  good  din- 
ner waiting." 

Yes — 83%  of  all  women  in  war  plants. 
88%  of  married  women. 
78%  of  single  women. 

"After  the  war  there  will  be  fewer  men. 
The  competition  for  husbands  will  be 
keener.  Other  things  being  equal,  do  you 
think  men  udll  be  more  likely  to  choose 
the  girl  who  is  prettiest,  the  best  home- 
maker,  or  the  one  who  luis  the  best  job?" 

Those  who  thought  a  good  job  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  getting  a  man  could  be 
counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
The  best  homemaker,  said  an  emphatic  ma- 
jority, was  the  girl  most  likely  to  succeed. 
You  might  expect  the  older  women  to  feel 
that  way,  and  they  did.  But  it  was  the 
younger  single  girls  who  made  up  the  major- 
ity. "After  the  war,  men  will  appreciate  a 
good  home  more  than  ever  before.  They'll 
want  to  settle  down  and  lead  normal  lives,"j 
said  one.  But  a  redhead  disagreed.  "The 
prettiest  girls  will  get  the  men,  as  always. 


3  out  of  4  doctors  said  in  survey— baby  powder 
should  be  antiseptic,  it  is  if  it's  MENNEN. 
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Enviers  are  tiresome.  No  matter  what  they  have,  if 
they  see  somebody  else  enjoying  anything,  they  want 
that  too.  This  Envier  has  a  big  balloon  of  its  own,  but 
oh,  no,  that  isn't  enough  for  it;  it  is  trying  to  take  the 
baby's  away  from  it.  Enviers  are  greedy,  unpleasant, 
and  nobody  likes  them. 


WERE 


YOU  AN     ENVIER    THfShAONrwP 


That's  a  basic  trend  in  nature.    Man's  na- 
ture, anyway."  She's  thirty-eight  and  single. 

61% — Best  homemakers  will  get  the 
husbands. 

12%— Prettiest  girls  will  get  the  hus- 
bands. 
6%— Girls  with  the  best  jobs  will  get 
the  husbands. 

21%— Don't  know. 

"What  shoultl  a  u-onian  do  who  has  a 
job  and  makes  mare  money  than  the 
man  she  u-ants  to  marry?  Shoultl  she 
give  lip  her  Job  or  keep  it?^^ 

The  "give-it-ups" overbalanced  the  "keep- 
its"  by  a  delicate  margin.  "No  man  wants 
his  wife  making  more  money  than  he  does," 
said  a  worker  speaking  for  those  in  favor  of 
giving  up  the  job  for  the  man.  "Keep  it!" 
said  a  sixty-six-year-old  grandmother  who 
drives  a  mean  rivet  in  San  Diego,  adding: 
"When  I  married  my  man  I  had  to  buy  him 
a  clean  collar."  A  thirty-four-year-old,  mar- 
ried with  no  children,  thought:  "Keep  it  but 
don't  gloat  over  it." 

40%— Give  it  UP 
37%— Keep  it. 

"If  a  woman  saw  that  having  a  job  was 
making  her  marriage  less  happy,  what 
do  you  think  she  should  do?'' 

The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  marriage  and  against  the  job.  But  a 
husky  little  drill-press  operator  in  Chicago 
stated  the  case  for  the  opposition  thus:  "She 
should  quit  the  job  rather  than  have  trouble 
with  her  guy — if  she's  happy  with  her  guy. 
If  she's  not,  keep  the  job  and  get  another  guy." 
The  figures,  however,  show  an  almost  unani- 
mous willingness  to  make  a  go  of  marriage 
without  making  comparisons  between  the 
job  and  "the  guy." 

91%— Quit  the  job. 
4% — Quit  if  financially  able. 
2%— Keep  the  job. 
2% — Depends  on  which  is  more  im- 
portant. 
1%— Don't  know. 
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"If  you  had  to  give  up  your  job  to  get 
married,  woultl  you  do  it  willingly  to 
please  your  husband?" 

The  majority  of  women  workers  said 
"Yes."  "If  I  thought  enough  of  a  man  to 
marry  him,  I'd  certainly  give  up  my  job  for 
him,"  insisted  a  war  worker  in  Topeka.  She's 
thirty-nine  and  single.  A  job  is  cold  comfort 
to  an  assembly  worker  in  New  Orleans  who 
said,  "I'd  much  rather  have  a  home  than 
get  up  early  and  out  to  work  in  the  cold 
mornings." 

Yes— 70% 

No— 10% 

Don't  know— 20% 

"Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
you  can  give  up  your  job  and  stay  home 
atul  take  care  of  home  and  children,  or 
would  yon  prefer  to  turn  your  children 
over  to  a  day  nursery?" 

Going  home  would  be  ideal,  thought  most 
of  the  women  in  industry,  including  those 
who,  because  of  necessity,  have  been  work- 
ing for  years. 

75% — Look  forward  to  going  home. 
13% — Prefer  to  keep  job. 
12%— Don't  know. 

"Does  Uy-orking  make  you  more  atixious 
to  spend  off  hours  getting  out  for  pleas- 
ure or  staying  at  home?" 

"Home  is  the  only  place  these  days,"  a 
Chicago  mother  of  nine  answered  for  the 
majority  of  mothers.  "It's  my  duty  to  be 
home  with  my  family  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sunday."  But  a  professional  woman  in  a 
Richmond,  Virginia,  factory  for  the  duration 
disagreed.  "I  have  to  get  out  for  recreation. 
Working  in  a  factory  makes  me  dull."  This 
thirty-eight-year-old  college  graduate,  sin- 
gle, has  been  a  college  professor  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  for  a  time  a  museum  director. 
"But,  as  a  casting  worker  in  a  factory,  I'm 
making  the  top  salary  of  my  life,"  she  said. 
Just  for  the  record,  90'^  of  the  women  in 
war  plants  are  making  more  money  in  their 
(Continued  on  Page  161 ) 


THIS  ISA 
T)|55/\[(5FIED 


THIS  IS  A 
V/ATCHBIRP 

WATCH  1 1^&  you 


THIS  IS  A 
WATCH  BIRO 
WATCH  I N6  A 

PlSSATISflEO 


3tunro  i.vnf 


This  stupid  creature  makes  ils<-lf  uuhappy  all  llie  lime. 
Dissatisfieds  are  never  pleased  with  auylliiuf;  lliey  have. 
This  one  has  a  perfectly  good  coat  that  it  bought  just 
a  few  days  ago,  but  the  minute  it  saw  a  different  kind  on 
somebody  else,  it  di<ln't  like  its  own  any  more.  Nobody 
would  care  very  much,  but  Dissatisfieds  always  whine 
about  it  and  bother  other  people. 

WERE  you  A  PI5SATISFIEP  this  month  P 


ONE  MOTHER  TO  ANOTHER 

Did  you  know  that  last  year  we  had  the  high- 
est birth  rate  in  our  history?  Over  2200.000 
babies  were  born  —  inspiring  figures  for 
America's  future.  We  are  fighting  this  war 
to  assure  a  better  America  —  and  we  want 
the  best  of  babies  to  live  in  it. 


^'ffu^  /jU/t^  "Sm,^*^^ 


.'.V 


iS^r 


Mummy  never  has 
to  call  me  twice! 


Just  let  me  hear  feeding  time  is  on,  and 
I'm  right  there  for  my  Gerber's  Strained 
Foods!  For  Gerber's  are  the  baby  foods 
recommended  by  our  doctor  for  their 
four-point  goodness. 

1..  Cooked  the  Geirber  way  to  preserve 
precious  minerals  and  vitamins. 

2..  Famous  for  uniform,  smooth  texture. 

3..  Purity  and  care  in  the  making— every 
step  laboratory  checked. 

4. .  Made  to  taste  extra  good. 

V  There  are   15   Gerber's 

L  Strained  Foods,  also   8 

kinds    of    Gerber's 

Chopped  Foods  for  older 

babies. 


0^ 


^Z0R^ 


I'm  strong  for  the  Two-Cereal  Idea! 

Quite  a  simple  idea,  but  it  works  wonders  with  me. 
At  one  feeding  I  get  Gerber's  Cereal  Food,  and 
Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal  at  the  next  — turnabout. 
Variety  helps  me  eat  better.  Both  cereals  are  en- 
riched with  Vitamin  Bi  and  iron.  Just  add  hot  or 
cold  milk  or  formula— and  serve. 


Send  for 


y^/iee  sa^fnple 


erber's 

FREMONT,  MICH.  OAKtAND,  CAl. 

Cereals         Strained  Foods        Chopped  Foods 


Gerbcr  Products  Company 
Dcpt.    86,    Fremont,   Michigan. 

Please  send  me  free  samples 
of  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal 
and  Gerber's  Cereal  Food, 


J^ame 

Address 

City  and  State.. 
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.,e  MAR  WBAPON 


About  guns  and  tanks  and  bombsights, 
Mrs.  America  may  be  a  little  vague.  But 
food,  medical  supplies  and  equipment  are  in 
her  department.  And  when  you  tell  her  that 
billions  of  cans  must  be  used  to  get  these 
necessities  to  our  armed  forces  safely,  she 
knows  what  you  mean. 

For  although  she  may  not  know  that  the 
familiar  "tin  can"  is  a  tinplate  can  really  — 
more  than  98%  steel,  less  than  2%  tin  —  she 
does  know  its  outstanding  virtues . . .  through 
experience  in  her  own  home. 

She  knows  that  cans  are  blessedly  shatter- 
proof, tamper-proof,  non-porous,  non-absorb- 
ent and  non-inflammable.  They  are  light- 
weight, easy  to  stack  and  store,  to  open,  to 
dispose  of.  And  because  cans  are  easy  to  make 
and  handle,  canned  goods  are  economical. 

Food  Variety — thanks  to  Cans! 

She  knows  that  cans  aid  good  nutrition  by 
making  a  variety  of  foods  available  inexpen- 
sively the  year  around  ...  to  her  family  at 
home  ...  to  our  boys  fighting  in  far-off  lands. 
And  she  knows  that  these  foods  get  more 
kinds  of  protection  in  cans  than  in  any  other 
way.  Hermetically  sealed  in  Ught-air-and- 
moisture-proof  sturdy  steel,  they  are  effec- 
tively guarded  against  spoilage  .  .  .  their 
flavor,  aroma,  vitamin  and  mineral  values 


are  kept  in  .  .  .  dirt,  germs,  moisture,  gas 
poisons  are  kept  out. 

So— because  she  understands  how  vital 
such  protection  is  to  our  war  suppUes — pa- 
triotic Mrs.  America  is  cheerfully  sacrificing 
the  handy,  inexpensive  can  for  syrup,  short- 
ening, spices,  beer,  dog  food,  tooth  powder, 
paint,  furniture  polish  and  scores  of  other 
things  she  prefers  in  cans.  For  she  knows 
that,  with  other  peacetime  blessings,  the  can 
will  be  back— after  Victory! 
Can  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York 


m/i/VK  you,  ladies!  the 

CANS  you  ARE  DOING  WITHOUT 
TODAy  ARE  HELPING  US  iA/lN 
THE  WAR .  AND  CHEER  UP^ 
THEy'LL  ALL  BE  BACK! 


\ 


1  Canned  foods  are  ex-    2  It  is  unsafe  to  leave 
tra  nutritioiis.  foods  in  an  opened  Can. 

TRUE  n  FALSE  Q        TRUE  Q  FALSE  Q 


3  Canned   foods  need 
further  cooking. 
TRUE  n  FALSE n 


It  is  not  unpatriotic  to 
buy  C£(nned  foods  now. 
TRUEn  FALSE  n 


ANSWERS 

1.  TRUE.  Milk,  meats,  .sea  food  are  selected  for  qual- 
ity before  canning  .  .  .  many  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  grown  from  pedigreed  seed,  harvested  at  peak 
goodness,  canned  by  processes  which  help  them 
retain  vitamins  and  minerals  better  than  do  many 
home-cooked  "fresh"  foods. 

2.  FALSE.  Food  in  cans,  and  the  cans  themselves, 
are  sterilized  in  the  canning  process — so  the  can  is 
probably  the  safest  container  there  is  for  the  un- 
used portion.  Simply  cover  and  keep  in  your  re- 
frigerator like  other  left-over  cooked  food. 

3.  FALSE.  Canned  foods  are  ready-cooked.  Don't 
heat  them  longer  than  necessary.  And  don't  throw 
away  the  liquid  or  you'll  waste  valuable  vitamins 
and  minerals.  Serve  it  with  the  food  or  save  it  to 
use  in  soups,  sauces  and  beverages. 

4.  TRUE.  Though  Uncle  Sam  requires  millions  of 
cans  for  vital  war  uses,  those  on  your  grocer's  shelf 
are  there  for  you — to  help  promote  a  nutritious 
diet.  Use  canned  foods  wisely  .  .  .  don't  waste  .  .  , 
and  turn  in  empty  cans  for  salvage. 


^o  or^^^  coA^r/^/A<^/^ 


P/?07£CPS  ^//<£  73¥E  C^^ 


AFTER   VICTORY  -  THEY'LL  ALL  BE   BACK  ! 
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present  jobs  than  they  have  ever  made  be- 
fore. 

"Are  husbands  and  tcives  tvho  both 
work  better  companions  than  if  the  hus- 
band is  the  only  wage  earner?'^ 

The  no's  won  by  a  shm  majority.  A  child- 
less wife  who  has  worked  since  her  marriage 
seven  years  ago  said,  "Yes.  Working  gives 
them  more  things  to  talk  about."  But  a 
sheet -metal  inspector  in  Salt  Lake  City  op- 
posed: "No.  They  don't  have  enough  time 
together.  It  takes  some  of  the  love  away. 
They're  both  too  tired." 

No — 51%  of  women  in  war 

plants 
Yes— 30% 
Don't  know— 19%, 

"When  a  wife  is  earning  her  own 
money,  do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  be 
more  careful  or  less  careful  in  the  way 
she  spentls  it?" 

The  majority  think  she's  more  careful, 
and  the  scales  were  tipped  by  the  married 
women.  "I'm  almost  a  miser  with  my  money 
now,"  said  a  thirty-seven-year-old  mother 
whose  war  job  is  her  first  attempt  at  being  a 
wage  earner.  A  twenty-five-year-old  drill- 


press  operator  disagreed:   "I  spend  more 
money  on  clothes  than  I  ever  have." 

More  careful — 52';  2  of  married  women 
49'  t  of  single  women. 

Already  the  new  woman  in  industry  has 
been  the  source  of  uneasy  legislation:  Con- 
gress has  had  to  feed  her  children,  provide 
for  their  out-of-home  care.  The  industrialist 
has  found  her  an  unpredictable  problem :  he 
took  3,000,000  of  these  women  who  had 
never  worked  before  (in  industry)  into  his 
factories,  taught  them  how  to  run  his  ma- 
chinery and  how  to  keep  their  hair  out  of  it. 
He  turned  his  back  for  a  breathing  spell  and 
discovered  that  the  "new  woman"  took  the 
job  so  seriously,  learned  so  fast,  worked  so 
patiently  that  he  was  being  praised  for  de- 
livering American  industry  out  of  limbo  by 
hiring  her.  Then  does  that  mean  he  wants  to 
keep  her?  .The  American  husband  wants  to 
know  the  answer  to  that  one,  too,  because 
many  of  those  husbands  are  now  in  uniform 
and  they  are  already  wondering  if  there  will 
be  jobs  for  them  after  the  war. 

The  Journal  survey  clearly  indicates  that 
women  want  marriage  and  homemaking,  not 
factory  jobs;  that  they  work  in  industry  only 
because  they  have  to  or  for  an  emergency; 
that  they  want  man's  wages  as  long  as  they 
do  a  man's  work. 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


sticks  that  little  label  he  spits  on  over  the 
top  of  it,  and  then  where  are  you? 

I  have  had  such  a  happy  time  lately, 
sowing  American  seeds.  Lots  of  people 
sent  them  to  me,  including  some  of  that 
wonderful  lettuce,  and  some  drought- 
proof  peas.  It  is  such  fun  having  strange 
vegetables  to  grow  in  the  garden,  instead 
of  just  the  everlasting  Brussels  sprout 
coming  up  once  again. 

Love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY. 

Modern  Maud  Muller 

Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editors:  So  many  girls  are  think- 
ing about  going  onto  the  farms  this  sum- 
mer that  I  believe  my  experiences  as  a 
"farm  hand"  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
them. 

I  applied  for  a  job  at  a  small  independ- 
ent dairy  farm.  The  owner,  a  nice  young 
man  not  so  many  years  out  of  college,  was 
very  much  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of 
employing  a  girl  for  such  work.  He 
blushed,  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  I'm 
sure  I  really  talked  him  into  it  largely 
because  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  say 
"No"  to  a  lady. 

It  was  then  the  beginning  of  haying 
season.  He  took  me  down  to  the  field  and 
told  the  men  I  was  a  new  hand.  I  caused 
almost  as  much  agitation  as  an  enemy 
plane !  The  younger  men  were  merely 
amused,  but  the  older  ones  appeared  to 
feel  that  they  had  received  some  sort  of 
deadly  insult. 

After  going  into  a  huddle,  very  much 
like  a  dismayed  football  team,  they  put 
me  on  top  of  the  load  and  showed  me  how 
to  "build  "  it  while  they  tossed  the  hay  up. 
You  have  to  work  fast  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  pitchers,  to  spread  the  hay  evenly 
and  tread  it  down.  I  was  very  nervous  but 
determined  to  hold  my  own  if  it  killed  me. 
I  did — and  it  didn't  I 

After  the  first  it  was  not  so  difficult.  The 
men  began  to  realize  that  I  knew  I  was 
ignorant,  and  that  I  had  no  idea  of  taking 
advantage  of  my  sex  in  order  to  get  out 
of  hard  chores  or  to  ask  favors  of  them. 
They  have  treated  me  wonderfully  ever 
since. 

I  get  up  at  four-thirty,  dress  and  eat  a 
good  breakfast.  Then  I  feed  and  water  my 
horse,  saddle  him,  and  we  are  olT  on  the 
gallop.  I  have  to  be  on  the  job  at  six 
o'clock — ahead  of  the  sun  in  winter  1 

My  first  duty  is  to  "grain  up"  and 
straighten  the  bedding  in  the  stalls.  Then 
I  use  the  electric  milking  machines.  Cows 
don't  give  down  their  full  poundage  for  a 
machine,  so  they  have  to  be  "stripped" 
of  the  remainder  by  hand. 

I  was  afraid  I  might  not  like  to  work 
with  cows,  but  I  have  come  to  like  and 


respect  them.  We  have  about  thirty-five 
and  each  one  is  as  different  as  human 
beings  are.  Our  Golden  Belle  has  a  lovely 
disposition,  gentle  and  affectionate. 
Trixie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  imp!  She 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tric milker.  She  has  to  be  milked  by  hand, 
if  you  please.  And  just  when  you  think 
she's  placidly  dreaming  of  far  green 
meadows  or  something,  like  a  flash  she'll 
try  to  kick  over  the  milk  pail — or  the  milk 
stool  and  you !  Not  in  a  disagreeable 
spirit,  you  understand — just  in  fun!  (Her 
idea  of  fun.) 

The  next  job  is  washing  bottles,  steri- 
lizing them,  pasteurizing  the  milk  and  bot- 
tling it.  At  three-thirty,  on  the  dot,  the 
cows  are  herded  in  again,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  evening  milking  begins.  I 
usually  get  home  at  six  o'clock. 

There's  a  lot  to  learn  about  farming  and 
I  have  made  plenty  of  embarrassing  mis- 
takes. Once,  while  I  was  still  green,  the 
hay  was  lying  across  the  field  in  long 
windrows  when  a  shower  came  up.  My 
boss  told  me  to  take  the  side-delivery  (a 
huge  rake  pulled  by  the  tractor)  and  turn 
the  hay  so  it  would  dry  and  not  spoil.  All 
I  was  supposed  to  do  was  turn  each  wind- 
row over.  But  I  painstakingly  spread  all 
the  hay  out  nice  and  smooth  over  the 
field.  So  then  the  men  had  to  rake  it  all 
up  into  windrows  again !  Nobody  .said 
anything,  but  I  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  all  thinking:  "Just  like  a  dumb 
girl!" 

There  is  always  some  excitement  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  a  farm.  One  night  a 
bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  roof  of  the  big 
barn  and  went  straight  down  through, 
killing  a  young  calf  on  its  way.  I  was 
elected  to  climb  the  tall  sectional  ladder, 
nail  cleats  onto  the  roof  for  footholds, 
climb  up  to  the  ridgepole,  straddle  it  and 
patch  the  roof.  I  was  scared  to  death. 
Never  before  did  terra  firma  feel  so  good 
as  when  I  finally  got  my  feet  back  on  it 
again ! 

Would  I  go  back  into  an  office?  Never! 
Farm  work  is  hard,  but  it  takes  constant 
initiative  and  gives  one  a  feeling  of  ■self- 
respect  and  individuality.  You  can't  look 
down  on  yourself,  no  matter  what  homely 
chores  you  may  have  to  do,  when  you 
realize  that  you  are  creating  the  one  thing 
without  which  the  human  race  couldn't 
survive — food. 

Then  the  farm  is  the  only  place  of  work 
I've  seen  where  the  boss  calls  us  all  by  our 
first  names — and  we  call  him  by  his.  In 
haying  and  harvesting  seasons  the  "extra  " 
hands  who  live  too  far  away  to  go  home 
at  noon  eat  their  meal  with  the  boss  at  the 
.same  table. 

The  farm  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
real  democracy  still  seems  to  exist.  And  I 
like  it!       BARBARA  K.  GRIFFITH. 
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NO  NEED  TO  GET  EXCITED,  MY  DEAR/ 
THEY  won't  do  ANY  HARM. ..THE 
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W##l^    VICTORir   JflUST    BE    WOJV 

The  hills  of  home— the  "templed  hills"— from  whose  green  slopes 
a  slender  tower  of  white  soars  into  the  blue  of  the  sky  — these  are 
America.  To  preserve  this  America  men  battle  in  remote  lands  and  on 
strange  seas.  May  we  at  home  remember  that  upon  the  support  we 
give  them  depends  the  future  of  this  — Our  America. 


You  tnremt  jpertonally 
In  Vtrtoru  vph«n  you 
buy  VVAH  BOIVDS. 


'''SssltJO  lUf  W^^ 


f-rom  the  Looms  of 


CUNDEE  M(ltS,lr»corporafed,Grrff!n,Go. 
Showroom*:  40  Worth  S*r*t*,N.  Y.  C. 
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THE  GIRL 
THEY  LEFT  BEHIND 
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and  kept  below  deck.  But  I  was  allowed 
topside. 

I  heard  a  roar  in  the  sky,  and  saw  the 
moonlight  glinting  on  the  wings  of  the  two 
Jap  dive  bombers  as  they  swooped  down  at 
us.  Mike  Bradley  already  had  the  Diesels 
wide  open,  and  now  he  ordered  the  rudder 
full  left  and  full  right  so  fast  the  wheel  was 
spinning  in  the  quartermaster's  hands.  The 
twenty-millimeters  opened  up  and  laced  the 
sky  with  serpentine  streaks  of  flame,  and 
twice  the  sea  geysered  near  enough  to  throw 
several  tons  of  water  onto  our  decks.  But 
the  bombs  missed.  Two  others  fell  wide,  and 
the  Japs'  racks  must  have  bepn  empty. 
They  came  back  to  strafe  us. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the  Army. 
The  Army  was  down  below,  listening  to  the 
clatter  of  the  twenty-millimeters,  hearing 
machine-gun  slugs  run  slamming  across  the 
decks.  Expecting,  probably,  to  see  green 
water  spill  down  the  hatchways  at  any  in- 
stant. The  Army  didn't  see  one  of  those  Jap 
planes  burst  into  sudden,  vivid  flame  and 
plunge  shattering  into  the  sea.  When  this 
happened,  the  other  Jap  had  enough.  He 
high-tailed  it.  But  we  knew  whatever  ele- 
ment of  surprise  there  had  been  was  now 
undone. 

A  few  hours  later  the  LCI  pointed  her  nose 
toward  a  beach  where  the  palms  lifted  black 
above  a  glistening  feather  of  surf,  both  her 
gangways  run  out  forward  like  a  pair  of 
feelers  on  a  slender  gray  water  bug.  The 
troops  were  up  on  deck,  close-packed,  rifles 
gripped  in  their  hands  as  they  crouched 
below  the  bulwarks. 

J  HE  Navy  came  down  from  the  bridge 
and  shook  hands  with  the  Army.  The  Navy 
kK)ked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "Three  min- 
utes." 

The  Army  said,  "Mike,  I  wrote  a  letter 
down  there  in  the  troop  officers'  xoora.  It's 
for — well,  it's  for  Mary.  You  know." 

"Sure,"  said  the  Navy.  "I  know." 

"I  guess  it  has  to  be  censored,"  said  the 
Army.  "I  guess  you  have  to  censor  it,  since 
it  was  written  aboard  ship." 

"Well,"  said  the  Navy,  "I  guess  it  does. 
But  maybe  Mr.  Walters  could  censor  it. 
He's  been  helping  me  out  with  the  mail.  War 
correspondents  know  pretty  well  what  can 
be  said.  They  have  to." 

"Well,"  said  the  Army,  "I  guess  it's  about 
time.  Take  it  easy,  Mike." 

"Don't  take  any  wooden  nickels.  Jack." 
the  Navy  advised. 

The  LCI's  bow  grated  on  the  sand,  and 
the  gangways  went  down.  Twin  streams  of 
khaki-clad  American  boys  hit  the  surf  on  the 
run,  holding  their  rifles  high.  The  Navy 
stood  watching  until  the  bow  lightened  and 
the  troops  were  melting  into  the  dark  line  of 
trees.  We  heard  the  first  shots  just  as  we 
were  backing  off.  They  came  from  the  jungle 
in  a  faint,  far-off  scatter. 

The  Navy  turned  to  me.  "I  guess  I'll 
write  a  letter,  too,"  he  said,  "before  I 
turn  in." 

Like  I  told  you  before,  Mary,  I'm  no 
Solomon  and  no  expert  on  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn. But  I'll  always  be  glad  I  was  acting  as 
censor — in  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  of 
course — and  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
those  two  letters.  There  was  only  one  John 
Alden.  It  complicates  things  a  lot  when  two 
guys  sit  down  and  write,  in  effect,  "The 
other  fellow's  a  lot  better  man  than  I  am, 
and  maybe  you'd  better  marry  him." 

It  takes  a  pretty  big  man  to  do  that,  Mary. 
And  there's  always  the  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood back  at  home.  Don't  get  the 
impression  that  either  or  both  of  these  lads 
have  fallen  out  of  love  with  you,  and  marry 
somebody  else  before  they  get  back.  Keep  a 
level  head.  You're  going  to  have  a  mighty 
difficult  choice  to  make  when  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  come  home  again! 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Walters. 


Close  your  eyes,  dear 
I  have  a  surprise  •  •  • 


I  traded  Mrs.  Brown 
all  our  furniture  •• 


for  her  Proctor 

Never-Lift  Iron! 

After  the  war,  you'll  gladly  trade 
hard  work  for  ironing  ease  by 
owning  a  Proctor  Never-Lift 
Iron.  It's  self-lifting.  No  tilting. 
Scorch-safe.  15  fabric  heats,  speed 
selector,  too.  Buy  War  Bonds 
now  ...  a  Proctor  after  the  war; 


Proctor  Eloctric  Co.,  D/v, 
Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc. 
Philadalphia  40,    P*nna. 


For  competent  repairs,  81  Service  Stations,  Coast 
to  Coast  .  .  .  see  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 


^  THc^^a^  OK 


ART  W  MEXICO 


Art  critic  and  author  of  Modern  Mexican  Painters 


MEXICAN  art  is  not  a  private  affair.  It 
took  the  Mexicans  in  modern  times  to 
rediscover  that  truth.  In  all  the  crea- 
tive centers  in  the  world's  history — in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  in  medieval  France  and 
renaissance  Italy,  in  Peru  of  the  Incas  and 
Yucatan  of  the  Mayas — the  best  art  has 
come  out  of  a  whole  race  of  people  and  has 
been  made  for  their  own  use  and  enjoyment. 
The  people  of  Mexico,  having  grown  up  in 
a  landscape  which  has  been  enriched  and  not 
defaced  by  the  hand  of  man,  respond  affec- 
tionately to  the  works  of  art  created  for 
them.  The  Indians  of  San  Miguel  de  Allende 
take  flower  offerings  to  the  Dead  Christ  in 
Federico  Cantu's  new  frescoes  in  the  pink 
parish  church.  Union  workmen  enjoy  murals 
of  David  Siqueiros  in  their  headquarters — 
paintings  commissioned  by  common  consent 
and  paid  for  with  union  money.  Likewise — 
having  been  educated,  in  free  schools,  in  the 
workmanlike  methods  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  art — the  Mexicans  respond  to  the 
work  of  the  artist  by  giving  him  a  place  of 
honor  in  their  society;  just  as  the  Emperor 
Montezuma,  four  hundred  years  ago,  gave 
titles  of  nobility  to  painters  and  sculptors 
who  adorned  his  palaces  and  temples. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  art  is  all  one:  they 
flock  to  the  public  museums  to  see  the  sculp- 
tures of  their  remote  ancestors;  they  revere 
their  colonial  churches  and  convents;  as  a 
race,  they  inspire,  create  and  enjoy  their 
contemporary  works  of  art  so  impartially 


that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  each  of  these 
activities,  all  of  them  so  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  art,  begins  and  leaves  off.  Pri- 
vate collecting  of  art,  so  far  as  it  exists — the 
richest  people  do  not  always  have  the  best 
taste — follows  after  participation  in  the 
heroic,  monumental  art;  as  though  men  and 
women  who  had  helped  to  create  beauty  in 
their  towns  and  cities  then  wanted  some- 
thing small  and  beautiful  and  private  to  take 
home.  The  Mexicans  seem  to  have  known 
without  learning  that  private  art  takes  its 
meaning  from  communal  art — a  truth  also 
known  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

If  art  is  of  less  use,  and  the  artist  of  less 
dignity,  in  our  own  country,  I  say  to  the 
artist  at  home,  "Excuse  us,  please.  Our 
eyes  have  not  always  fed  on  beauty."  I  say 
to  him,  "If  you  have  felt  too  much  alone,  it 
is  because  we,  your  public,  are  the  founders 
of  a  new  culture  and  not  the  heirs  of  an  old 
one.  We  have  not  yet  had  much  experience 
in  the  actual  creation  of  beautiful  things." 
But  I  have  also  got  to  say  to  him,  "While 
you  wait  for  us  to  become  fully  aware  of  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  art,  you  must  create, 
when  you  can,  something  for  all  of  us  to 
participate  in.  Season  our  daily  lives  with 
forms  of  heroic  beauty.  Then  we  will  learn 
to  want  to  live  in  the  midst  of  beauty." 

I  have  not  dared  ask  the  editor  to  print 
one  more  thing  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say  to 
North  American  artists:  "There  are  prob- 
ably many  of  us  who  would  be  buying  beauty 
today  if,  as  in  Mexico,  it  came  more  cheaply ! " 


THE  «>270.17  BABY 

That's  what  the  Joe  Derers,  of  Chicago,  paid  for  their 
first  child  her  first  year.  Have  you  ever  woiiderMl  where 
your  money  goes  and  wished  you  had  the  courage  to  keep 
an  exact  record?  That's  what  this  couple  have  done  for 
five  years.  At  first  it  was  a  depression  necessity — they 
started  married  Hfe  with  $1.02.  Joe  shoveled  coal  at  16 
cents  a  ton  once.  Then  a  war  job  and  high  wages  came 
along,  and  the  spending  record  became  a  game.  Here's  a 
record  of  rising  wages  and  prices  during  America's  years 
at  war  and  an  inspiring  story  of  pluck  during  hard  times, 
patriotism  during  the  war-boom-money  times. 


CINEMA  CAKE 

'Tlmy,  tOu  cm  koM  tttm 

That  look  so  smooth  it  startles  .  . .  ultra  .sophisticated  . . .  you  see  it  on  the 
cinema  stars  when  they  step  out  to  the  Brown  Derby  or  Giro's  .  . .  now  you  can 
have  it  too.  CINEMA  CAKE  MAKE-Ui'  is  an  extra-smooth  sponge-on  cake  that  does 
tlie  seemingly  impossible  in  covering  minor  blemishes  and  imperfections  to  give 
you  a  flawless,  startlingly  beautiful  complexion.  If  yoii  want  a  genuine  but 
delightful  shock,  cinema  cake  make-UP  is  for  you.  Buy  it  now  at  better  stores 
($1.50  in  a  stunning  case).  Or,  you  can  get  a  three-week  cake  in  an  adorable 
compact  by  scniiing  (iul\  2,'j>'  and  the  coupon  from  this  announcement.  You'll  use 
cinema  cake  MAKEur  always  after  you've  once  tried  it.  Qieck  shade  preference. 

-st^»JVt?' 

As-,..K.i-.l  Di^lnliulors,  l)c|.i.  1  I  :>,  Diaiborn  at  Hubbard,  Chicago  10,  Illinois  *'         C^ 

1  <ii.  Ii.  >  i\wiiiv  hvi-  o.iil?,  tor  wliii  li  pl'-ase  send  incS-weck  trial  compact  of  CfNEMA  CAKE  MAKE-UP,  shade  rbrckodli. 
l:  Cauico  Cn-.iiii  (Crniii)  U  CirK-iii.i  H.-igc  (Rose  Tan)  D  Stardom  Tan  (Rose  Bcif!< 

n  Spollislil  Ka.  li.  I  (Natural)  U  Canura  Urunelle  (Medium  Dark)  D  Rhapsody  Rose  (Deep  R. 
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like  cinijce  m<^!" 


^  y  BABY:  Sorry  to  keep  you  in  that 
crib  so  long.  Mom — l)ut  1  want 
you  to  get  my  point  of  view! 

MOM:  I've  f>ot  it!  Wiggling  around  in 
one  spot  all  day  has  my  skin  so  un- 
comfortablel  couldscream.  EEEKK! 

BABY:  See?  How  do  you  think  my  deli- 
cate skin  feels?  Now — do  1  or  don't 
I  get  my  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  and 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder? 

MOM:  Just  name  your  terms! 


BABY:  Okay — lota  of  nice  rubdowns 
with  that  pure,  crystal-clear  John- 
son's Oil.  And  plenty  of  lovely  soft 
sprinkles  with  Johnson's  Powder! 

MOM:  It's  a  deal,  honey  child!  You're 
going  to  have  a  skin  like  pink  satin! 

BABY:  Thanks,  Mom— I'll  do  something 
for  you!  With  Johnson's  to  chase 
my  chafes  and 
prickles,  I'll  save 
my  voice  for  sing- 
ing! 


iAKf 

OIL 


BABY 
POWDER 


Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder 

U    NiW   BHUNSWICP;,  N-i.     i)      CHICAGO.  lU- 


lecidental  Poisoning 

By  Itr.  Herman  iV.  Bundeaen 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


IT  IS  estimated  that  one  hundred  children 
needlessly  lost  their  lives  last  year  through 
eating  sweet-coated  tablets  of  strychnine. 
Other  poisons — including  lye,  arsenic, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
digitalis,  cyanide — and  various  acids  took 
their  share  of  children's  lives.  Carelessness 
was  the  chief  cause  of  these  deaths,  and  also 
of  the  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  caused 
by  ingesting  poisonous  materials  around  the 
house  that  should  not  have  been  left  within 
the  reach  of  children. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  fascination 
that  the  medicine  cabinet  has  for  inquisitive 
children.  Bottles  and  jars,  different  colored 
labels  and  contents  stimulate  their  curiosity 
and  ingenuity.  All  too  often  they  will  reach 
the  medicine  cabinet,  although  you  may 
think  they  cannot  get  to  it. 

But  the  medicine  cabinet  is  only  one  of  the 
many  sources  of  danger.  Children  can  be 
poisoned  by  the  dye  in  shoes,  by  the  dye  used 
in  marking  diapers,  by  eating  insect  and  rat 
poisons,  fireworks  or  insecticides  you  use  in 
your  Victory  Garden.  Many  household  aids 
are  poisonous:  metal  or  wood  polishes,  ink 
removers,  bleaching  preparations,  shoe  pol- 
ish, paint  remover,  drainpipe  or  toilet-bowl 
Icaners,  ammonia.  The  loss  of  fifty  lives  in 
It!  Oregon  hospital  in  November,  1942,  due 
to  mistaking  an  insecticide  for  powdered  milk, 
shows  how  easily  a  tragic  accident  can  occur. 

When  a  child  takes  poison,  how  can 
mother  prevent  death?  First,  phone  a  doc- 
tor and  describe  calmly  what  the  child  has 
swallowed.  Then  follow  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions. If  a  physician  is  out  of  reach,  call  the 
nearest  hospital  for  emergency  treatment. 

While  waiting  for  the  doctor,  there  are  two 
rules  to  follow:  dilute  the  pQJson,  and  pro- 
duce vomiting  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
simplest  way  to  produce  vomiting  is  to  put 
a  finger  down  the  child's  throat.  If  this 
does  not  work,  an  emetic  to  produce  vomit- 
ing can  be  tried.  If  the  child  can  be  induced 
to  drink  large  quantities  of  milk,  it  will  help 
to  dilute  the  poison  and  tend  to  cause  vomit- 
ing. Or  a  solution  of  dry  ground  mustard  is 
effective.  This  is  made  with  one  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  to  a  pint  of  warm  water. 
Another  simple  emetic  is  a  baking-soda  solu- 
tion made  with  one  tablespoonful  of  soda  to 
a  pint  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  water. 

It  will  be  difficult  under  all  circumstances 
to  get  the  child  to  swallow  the  solution,  but 
it  will  be  worth  the  effort  to  try.  A  mother 
will  have  much  better  success  if  she  will  con- 


trol her  agitation  and  not  frighten  the  child 
into  a  nervous  state  where  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  him  swallow  anything. 

There  are  special  antidotes  for  poisons. 
For  example,  if  the  child  has  swallowed  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  the  whites  of  several 
uncooked  eggs  or  a  glassful  or  two  of  milk 
can  be  used.  Egg  whites  and  lime  water  help 
to  counteract  carbolic-acid  poisoning.  For 
strychnine,  one  quarter  teaspoonful  of  po- 
tassium permanganate  may  be  added  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water.  For  phosphorus,  sev- 
eral egg  whites  are  helpful.  For  acid  poison- 
ing, a  glassful  of  lime  water  or  several  glasses 
of  baking-soda  solution  made  with  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  to  each  glassful  of  water. 
For  alkali  poisoning,  vinegar  or  the  juice  of 
three  or  four  lemons. 

We  suggest  that  you  paste  the  above  in- 
formation inside  your  medicine  cabinet  door. 
But  of  course  the  best  possible  way  to  avoid 
poisoning  is  to  keep  the  poison  out  of  the 
child's  reach:  lock  your  medicine  cabinet  and 
hang  the  key  out  of  reach;  keep  necessary 
poisons  bottled  tight  with  adhesive  tape. 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
lis  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  n»ce»- 
»ary  supplement  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


HAROLD  M.  LAMBERT 


The  medicine  cabinet  fascinates  most  children — 
bill  it  may  be  a  great  source  of  danger  to  them. 


/f  Your  Child  is 

THIN  AND 
NERVOUS 


By  a// means  Iry  OimT/M 

SCIENCE  has  proved  there  are  certain  food 
elements  everyone  needs  for  health.  If  there 
aren't  enough  of  them  in  a  child's  food,  serious 
things  happen — such  as  stunted  growth,  soft 
bones,  poor  teeth,  faulty  nerves,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, defective  eyesight. 

Ovaltine  supplements  the  diet  with  elements 
frequently  deficient  in  ordinary  foods.  Three 
glasses  daily,  made  with  milk  as  directed,  pro- 
vide a  child's  full  minimum  requirement  of 
Vitamins  A,  Bj,  D  and  G,  and  Minerals  Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus  and  Iron  —  also  supply 
niacin,  pantothenic  acid,  pyridoxine.  In  addi- 
tion it  provides  the  basic  food  substances — 
complete  proteins  to  build  muscle,  nerve  and 
body  cells — high-energy  foods  for  vitality  and 
endurance.  It  thus  acts  as  an  insurance  against 
food  deficiencies  that  retard  normal  growth. 

So — if  your  child  is  thin  and  nervous  or  eats 
poorly,  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine.' 

OVALTINE 


UTILE  GIRL5 


And  so  do  mothers,  too,  be- 
cause dresses  made  of  "Ever- 
glaze'2  Finish  Cottons  are  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
Glowing  to  the  eye,  "Everglaze" 
dresses  stay  flower-fresh  through 
repeated  washings — resist  soil 
(which  means  less  launderings) 
— wear  long — don't  wilt  because 
the  radiant  lustre  is  lasting. 
"Everglaze"'  dresses  for  little 
girls  and  big  girls  are  obtainable 
at  all  leading  stores. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oil. 
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(Continued  frotA  Page  6) 

come  the  earth's  greatest  musicians:  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Cho- 
pin, Tchaikovsky,  Saint-Saens,  Debussy  and 
many  others  one  can  name.  So  with  the 
great  novelists:  Dostoevski,  Balzac,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Meredith — down,  in  our  own 
times,  to  the  author  of  Babbitt.  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy  is  the  only  exception  one  can  call  to 
mind,  and  one  can  think  of  very  few — none 
of  the  first  rank — who  emerged  from  the 
daily-wage  working  classes. 

The  stars  of  science  have  risen  all  but 
wholly  from  this  class.  And  also  the  philos- 
ophers. Plato  and  Aristotle  were  "bourgeois 
men"  in  the  terms  of  today.  The  Roman 
senators  came  from  much  the  same  classes 
as  our  own.  Spencer,  Bentham,  Mill,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Nietzsche,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire 
were  middle-class  men. 

Thus,  if  we  look  over  the  whole  course  of 
history,  asking  ourselves  who  has  produced 
our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  philosophies,  our 
social  systems,  our  inventions — what  class, 
if  any,  has  created  the  world — the  answer  is: 
The  wretched  bourgeoisie. 

Might  we  not  draw  from  that  fact  certain 
deductions,  from  which  to  frame  a  social 
policy? 

We  might  deduce  that  the  best  society  is 
just  that  one  in  which  the  middle  classes 
live.  They  do  not  inherit  sufficient  property 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness.  They  en- 
joy a  relatively  high  degree  of  education, 
and  put  great  emphasis  upon  its  importance, 
since  it  is  through  education  alone  that  they 
can  hope  to  improve  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic status.  They  do  not  live  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  hourly  or  daily  wage,  but  can 
see  ahead  on  annual  earned  incomes.  In  the 
professions,  they  are  not  organized  into  mass 
unions,  but  into  professional  guilds.  They 
do  not  suffer  from  an  inherent  sense  of  social 
inferiority,  but  count  themselves  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation.  They  are  not  spendthrift 
or  ostentatious,  taken  as  a  whole.  They 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  independence,  and 
expect  rewards  to  be  measured  by  capac- 
ity, diligence  and  superior  imagination  and 
skill. 

They  are  often  social  snobs — but  they  are 
just  as  often  social  reformers.  They  have 
been  the  instigators  of  the  reform  movements 
throughout  history — from  the  Gracchi  of 
Rome  to  the  New  Dealers.  When  they  are 
revolutionists,  they  usually  dislike  the  rev- 
olutions made  in  their  name,  if  they  live  to 
see  them.  I  do  not  think  Stalin  would  satisfy 
Karl  Marx,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  Hitler 
would  raise  the  gorge  of  Nietzsche. 

Should  we  not,  therefore,  try,  in  America, 
to  create  a  society  in  which  vast  inherited 
wealth  would  not  be  possible,  and  in  which 
destitution  and  insecurity  of  life  would  be 
abolished?  Should  it  not  be  our  aim  to  abol- 
ish the  proletariat?  And  to  abolish  as  well 
the  oligarchies  of  vast  wealth?  Should  we 
not  remove  forever  the  badge  of  social  in- 
feriority which  is  the  worker's  overall? 
Should  we  not  recognize  that  whereas  a 
level  of  social  security  is  necessary  for  all, 
superior  talent  and  diligence  must  always 
command  superior  reward?  Should  we  not, 
in  other  words,  seek  to  lift  all  workers  into 
the  middle  classes — and  depress  all  oligar- 
chies into  them  too? 

What's  wrong  with  the  middle  classes? 
Only,  I  should  think,  that  they  bid  fair  to 
be  ground  beneath  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones.  And  the  record  shows  that  if 
they  are,  the  world  will  not  be  classless  but 
tyrannous,  not  free  but  enslaved,  and  de- 
prived of  the  very  class  which  has  been  most 
fecund  of  creative  imagination. 


ABOUT    MVII¥4p 

('hoosc   this   day    the    habits    yoii 
would  have  rule  over  you. 

Do  unto  others  as  though  you  were 
I  he  others.  —ELBERT  HUBBARD, 


Aunt  Rentvie  and  her  helpers  ki 
A  thousand  MILK-y  tricks  so  m 
^  The-y  chan<ge  the  milK  you 
I  of  drinkin 

f  To  reniiet-  custards  ...fw 

to  eat/ 


MILK  is  different  every  day  .  .  .  . 
the  easy  RENNET-CUSTARD  way! 


"^".cl  CREAM 

,ot't/ge  cheese 


Make  rennet-custards  with  either: 

"Junket"   Rennef  Powder — Already    sweet- 
ened.    .Six  fiivorite   lluvors   al   all   grocers: 
Vanilla  (Miocolate  Lemon 

Orange  Kaspheny  Maple 

"Junket"  Rennet  Tablets  —  Not  sweetened; 
ad<l  sugar  and  flavor  lo  taste,  liach  rennet 
tablet  makes  i  or  5  rennet-custard  des- 
serts or  more  than  a  pint  of  smooth  ice 
cream  in  automatic  rcfrijierators.  12  tab- 
lets in  packajje.  At  grocers  and  druggists. 


■JUNKET"  is  thr  Iradr-mark  .</  Chr. 
Hansen's  Laboratory,  Iitcfor  its  rennet 
and  other  food  products,  and  is  registered 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Copr.  1944,  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 


Aunt  Rennie*  and  her  little  helpers  will  come 
to  your  house  any  day,  Mother  .  .  .  and  what 
they  do  to  MILK  is  real  magic!  When  young- 
sters tire  of  drinking  all  the  milk  they  need, 
they  love  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon  in  the  form  of 
delicious,  colorful  rennet-custard  desserts! 

Everything  that  can  be  said  of  MILK  can  be 
said  of  rennet-custards  .  .  .  and  MORE!  That's 
because  the  rennet  enzyme  in  "Junket"  Rennet 
Powder  and  Rennet  Tablets  transforms  milk 
without  cooking  into  tempting  rennet-custards, 
and  thus  preserves  all  the  precious  vitamins 
and  other  food  values  of  milk,  while  making 
it  even  more  readily  digestible. 

You'll  love  to  make  rennet-custards  because 
it's  so  easy  to  do  . . .  no  eggs,  no  cooking . . .  and 
because  the  whole  family  will  eat  more  milk 
served  in  this  different,  more  delicious  form. 

Send  for  FREE  Wartime  Recipes 

tieu'  recipes  for  delicious  rennet-custards,  smooth  ice 
cream  in  automatic  refrigerators,  and  man>  deli- 
cious desserts  adjusted  to  today's  needs. 
Write"The'Junket'  Folks."  Chr.  Hansen's 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  Dept.  26,  Little  Tails, 
N.  Y.    (In  Canada:  Torqnto,  Ont.) 
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COME  ON— 


Us  ^  CATCH  r 


I'd  love  to,  laddie.  It's  always  nice  io  play  hall  with 
people  .  .  .  whether  it's  a  game  of  catch  or  a  Long 
Distance  telephone  call. 

Now#  what  dl'you  mean  by  that? 

Well,  sometimes  when  your  Mommie  is  calling  Long 
Distance,  the  operator  viay  ask  her  to  please  limit  her 
call  to  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

Oh,  I  get  you!  The  Golden  Rule. 

That's  it.  The  suggestion  ahoiit  5  minutes  is  to  help  more 
calls  get  through  during  the  rush  periods.  That's  important 
these  days  when  war  needs  Long  Distance  more  and  more. 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM       il{ 


THE  MILLANS   OF  MEXICO 

(Continued  from  Page  132) 


they  are  older,  redecorating  will  combine 
with  adding  a  second  story  to  give  more 
elbow  room  to  a  family  growing  fast  in  both 
senses.  Meanwhile,  every  spare  penny  is 
salted  away  for  the  children's  education — a 
project  that  the  Millans  take  far  more  seri- 
ously than  the  growing  threadbareness  of 
the  upholstery. 

At  the  moment,  the  elder  boys  want  to  be 
aviators,  though  Salvador  has  misgivings — 
there  might  be  war  and,  as  a  flier,  he  would 
have  to  go  kill  people.  Roman  wants  some 
college  in  the  States  for  them,  not  because 
Mexico  can't  give  excellent  technical  training 
but  because  he  is  sure  relations  across  the 
border  will  grow  steadily  closer  and,  besides, 
it  is  good  for  youngsters  to  know  cultures 
different  from  their  own. 

l>OTH  Roman's  and  Alicia's  families  were 
hacendados — estate  owners — albeit  in  a  small 
way  on  prerevolution  Mexican  standards. 
When  Alicia's  father  saw  division  of  such 
estates  among  peons  coming,  he  voluntarily 
divided  the  family  land  ahead  of  compulsion. 
Roman's  father,  schoolteacher  in  the  local 
town  of  San  Jacinto  as  well  as  semifeudal 
proprietor,  preferred  to  wait.  But  the 
Millans  feel  no  apparent  bitterness  because 
500  fertile  hectares  of  their  heritage  were 
finally  taken  away,  with  5000  relatively 
barren  hectares  left.  Liberal,  cultivated, 
of  firm  and  cordial  temper,  the  elder  Millan 
seems  to  have  welcomed  the  revolution  as 
meaning  opportunity  and  fresh  energy  for 
the  nation  at  large,  his  children  included. 

It  worked  out  so  for  Roman.  His  father 
had  managed  thorough  education  for  his  two 
eldest,  but,  for  lack  of  further  family  funds, 
Roman  was  probably  fated  to  vegetate  on 
the  hacienda.  Then  the  revolution  opened  up 
everything,  education  included — Mexico  has 
cut  its  illiteracy  from  65  per  cent  to  an 
estimated  40  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years. 
Living  at  home,  working  as  a  typist,  Roman 
took  a  brilliant  law  degree  at  San  Jacinto's 
Universidad  del  Occidente,  and  special  gov- 
ernment dispensation  admitted  him  to  the 
bar  at  twenty,  below  the  required  age.  Work 
as  precocious  young  judge  led  into  five  years 
in  the  legal  end  of  the  Mexican  army  with 
general's  rating.  Nowadays,  after  political 
changes  that  involved  forty  days  in  jail  for 
him— he  expressed  himself  brashly  during 
the  Calles  regime — he  teaches  his  specialty 
at  the  university  as  well  as  running  a  private 
practice,  and  often  contributes  to  profes- 
sional and  social  journals.  He  is  also  family 
manager  of  the  remains  of  the  estate,  making 
irregular  trips,  part  vacation,  to  keep  the 
foreman  doing  what  he  can  with  cattle, 
sesame,  beans  and  com. 

His  income  corresponds  in  relative  prestige 
to  that  of  a  lawyer  with  a  $12.00(>-$15,000 
practice  in  Chicago,  say.  That  does  not  mean 
comparable  command  of  purchasing  power. 
The  Milhms'  secondhand  Ford,  for  instance. 


cost  rather  over  half  a  year's  income.  The  big 
radio-phonograph  combination  that  Roman 
gave  Alicia  two  years  ago  took  almost  a 
month's  income.  It  bothers  Roman  little 
that  he  can't  save  much.  The  hous^is  paid 
for— it  cost  10,000  pesos  and  would  fetch 
30,000  now,  40  per  cent  of  that  rise  from  the 
inflationary  past  three  years.  He  carries  life 
insurance  for  Alicia,  but  the  boys'  future 
keynotes  the  Millans'  life.  Thrifty  living  com- 
bines with  refusal  to  stint  on  things  that  will 
give  them  a  good  start.  What  with  expensive 
imported  vitamin  preparations,  for  instance, 
the  monthly  drugstore  bill  alone  is  100  pesos. 

El  Tio  (Uncle)  Sam  already  bulks  large 
in  the  household.  The  boys  are  Donald  Duck 
fans,  like  all  Mexican  kids,  who  know  him  as 
Pato  Pascual,  and  admire  Mandrake  the 
Magician  and  Superman  translated  into 
Spanish  in  the  Sunday  papers.  At  their  pri- 
vate school  Roman,  Jr.,  and  Salvador  learn 
English  from  the  first  grade  up.  Their  fa- 
ther's English  is  shy,  but  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

He  gets  much  of  his  world  news  from  short 
wave  beamed  at  Latin  America  from  New 
York,  and  pays  special  heed  to  the  air-mail 
edition  of  Time,  which  he  takes  along  with 
Life  and  the  Selecciones  del  Reader's  Digest. 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Dos  Passos  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  cherished  library,  which  also 
includes  2000  items  of  his  collection  on  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  Both 
Alicia  and  he  are  extremely  fond  of  American 
short-wave  symphony  broadcasts,  a  language 
needing  no  translation. 

American  housewives  who  still  think  "in- 
flation" is  just  another  big  word  should  talk 
price  advances  with  Alicia,  who  must  buy  in 
a  country  where  inflation  has  arrived.  The 
suit  that  used  to  cost  Roman  250  pesos  is 
now  at  500,  little  American-made  rayon 
dresses  for  Alicia  are  up  to  100  pesos.  Gov- 
ernment is  now  doing  what  it  can  to  check 
this  disastrous  situation,  but  the  squeeze  is 
'unmistakably  on.  It  is  close  to  disastrous 
for  the  former  peons,  paying  war  prices  out 
of  prewar  wages  for  the  corn  and  beans  that 
are  fundamental  in  their  families'  eating. 

Beyond  that,  war  is  not  too  real  in  Mexico 
City.  No  boys  in  Mexican  uniform  are 
dodging  Japanese  or  German  bullets,  and 
the  relatively  limited  demand  for  gasoline 
can  be  supplied  from  Mexican  wells  and  re- 
fineries. On  specially  nice  Sundays,  the 
Millans  can  still  load  the  car  with  boys  and 
ham  sandwiches  and  soft  drinks  and  go 
picnicking.  Yayo  snoozes,  Salvador  cocks  an 
eye  at  an  American-built  training  plane 
overhead,  Alicia  smiles  cordially  at  the  un- 
winding landscape  of  mountains  beyond 
plains,  Roman  keeps  his  bright,  sober  eyes 
straight  ahead.  Though  the  Mexican  family 
now  travels  on  newfangled  gasoline  over 
twentieth-century  paved  roads,  it  is  the  Mex- 
ican family  still  and  forever  all  the  same. 


HOW  THE  miim  Sl'EH  TIIEIIl  IHOKEY 


Pesos 
Foo<l  and  cooking  charcoal 

(covers   not   only  Millan 

family  hut  three  serv- 
ants too) .5.500.00 

Clothing 1500.00 

Contrihutions,  etc. 

(Seiior  Millan  jjoints  out 

he   also  does  much   free 

legal    vork    for    people 

needing  help) 200.00 

House  taxes 360.00 

Electricity 180.00 

Servants 720.00 

Seiior  Millan  also  carries  16,000  pesos  life  insurance. 


Pesos 

School  (two  l>oys,  *1  pesos 

each  per  month)  .    .    .    . 

900.00 

Doctors,  dentists, 

pharinacy 

1500.00 

Telephone 

108.00 

Automobile  upkeep. 

gasoline,  etc 

1200.00 

Newspapers,  magazines. 

hooks    

250.00 

Recreation  (concerts. 

movies) 

500.00 

Travel  (trips  to  haci- 

enda, short  vacations)    . 

1000.00 

13,918.00 


NOTE— The   peso   is    now  at   4.83  to  the   dollar.    Dividing   these   amounts   by 
4.85  will  not,  however,  give  any  idea  of  dollar  equivalents  in  standard  of  living 
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